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glass' -house,  «.    [Kug.  glass,  and  house.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  A  house  or  building  where  glass  is  made ; 
glassworks. 

"  I  remember  to  hare  met  with  an  old  Roman  mosaic 
composed  of  little  pieces  of  clay  half  vitrified,  and 
prepared  at  the  glatthoiues."— A  Mi  ion:  On  Italy. 

2.  A  house  built  entirely  or  chiefly  of  glass ; 
A  conservatory. 

IL  Fig. :  A  position  open  to  attack  or  to 
unfavourable  criticism  :  hence  the  proverb. 
Those  who  live  in  glasshouses  should  not  throw 
stones. 

•glass'-i-ly,  adv.    [Eng  glassy;  -ly.} 

1.  So  as  to  resemble  glass. 

2.  With  glassy  eyes. 

"Vauce  stared  glauily  around  him."  —  Mortimer 
ColUni :  from  Midnight  to  Midnight,  vol.  iii..  eh.  x. 

glass  1  ness,  'glass  y  ness,  s.  [Eng. 
glassy ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
glassy,  a  vitreous  appearance. 

"The  glauynttf  ol  the  surface,"— Sntottttt:  franc* 
*  Italy,  fett  xxxi. 

S  -ing,  s.    [Eng.  glass  ;  -ing.] 
Leather-manuf. :  The  operation  of  dressing 
leather  on  the  grain  side  by  a  tool  consisting 
of  a  glass  slip  set  in  a  wooden  handle. 

Glass  ites,  Glas-ites,  s.  pi.  [For  etym.  see 
def.) 

Ch.  Hist  :  A  Christian  sect  founded  by  the 
Rev.  John  Glas,  minister  of  the  (Presbyterian) 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  at  Tealing, 
near  Dundee.  In  1728,  he  published  a  book 
called  "  The  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs 
concerning  His  Kingdom"  (John  xviii.  36), 
in  which  he  opposed  the  establishment  of 
national  churches.  Having  been  deposed,  in 
1729,  by  the  Synod  of  Angus,  he  thereupon 
founded  the  sect  called  after  his  name.  With 
regard  to  faith  he  believed  it  to  be  an  intel- 
lectual act  of  assent  to  the  Divine  testimony. 
In  1753  Mr.  Sandeman,  his  son-in-law,  em- 
braced his  opinions,  carrying  them  to  a  more 
extreme  length.  In  1760  the  son-in-law  re- 
moved to  London,  and  in  1764  to  America. 
Being  better  known  in  these  places  than  Mr. 
Glas,  the  churches  were  called  Sandemanian. 
In  the  census  of  1851  there  were  six  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  Registrar-General's  list  of  regis- 
tered places  of  worship,  in  1883,  the  Glassites 
and  the  Sandemanians  figure  as  distinct  sects.  • 
[SANDEMANIANS.] 

glass'  like,  a.  [Eng.  glass,  and  like.}  Like 
or  resembling  glass  ;  glassy  ;  of  a  vitreous 
appearance. 

"  For  by  example  most  we  sinned  before. 
And  glauUke  clearness  mixed  with  frailty  bore." 
Dryden :  Attraa  Redux,  208. 

*  glass'-man,  s.    [Eng.  glass,  and  man.]    One 

who  deals  in  glass. 

"  The  profit  of  glasses  consists  only  In  a  small  present 
made  by  the  glttuman."—Hu>i/t. 

glass -met-al,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  metal.} 
Glass  in  fusion  in  the  pot. 

"  Let  proof  be  made  of  the  incorporating  of  copper 
or  brass  with  glaumetal."— Bacon :  Physical  Jlemaim. 

glass  pot,  a.  [Eng.  glass,  and  pot.]  The  pot 
in  which  the  frit  is  fused  into  glass.  They  are 
made  of  pure  refractory  clay,  mixed  with 
about  one-fifth  its  weight  of  old  pots  pulver- 
ised by  grinding,  are  built  up  instead  of  being 
formed  on  a  mould,  and  baked  by  being  sub- 
jected to  a  white  heat. 

glass'-ware,  ?.  [Eng.  glass,  and  toare.]  AT- 
tides  or  utensils  manufactured  of  glass. 

glass'-wdrk,  s.     [Eng.  glass,  and  work.] 
'  *  1.  The  manufacture  of  glass. 

2.  Articles  or  utensils  manufactured  of  glass  ; 
glassware. 

3.  (/'/.)  A  'place  or  building  where  glass  is 
manufactured. 

"  They  crush  the  ashes  Into  lamps  like  a  stone,  and 
so  sell  them  to  the  Venetians  for  their  glassworks,"— 
Bacon  Natural  History. 

•  glass  worm,  ».    [Eng.  glass,  and  worm.]  A 
glowworm. 

glass  -wort,  ».    [Eng.  glass,  and  wort.} 

Hot. :  Salicornia,  a  genus  of  flowerless  plants 
growing  in  salt  marshes.  Two  species  are 
British,  the  Jointed  Glasswort  (Salicornia 
herbacea),  and  the  Creeping  Glasswort  (S. 
rod  icons). 


Vulgar  Brroun. 


,  or  fflattwort."— Brawn*  : 


glass  y,   *  glass  le,   *  glaa-y,  a.    [Eng. 
glass;  -y  ;  -ie.\ 

1.  Made  of  glass. 

"  Honour  is  like  that  glassy  bubble 
That  finds  philosophers  much  trouble." 

Butler:  HudOiriu.  pt.  ii.  c.  ii. 

2.  Resembling  glass  in  lustre  or  some  other 
quality. 

"  His  conscience,  like  a  glassy  lake  before, 
Lashed  into  foaming  waves,  begins  to  roar." 

Cow/ier  :  Truth,  2S». 

3.  Dull  ;  lacking  fire  or  life  ;  applied  to  the 
eyes. 

glassy-felspar,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  SANIDINE  (q.v.). 

Glas  -ton-bur-  jr  (<  silent),  s.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  .-is  substantive  : 

Geog.  :  A  town  in  Somersetshire,  the  seat  of 
a  celebrated  abbey,  now  in  ruins. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  town  or 
abbey  mentioned  under  A. 

Glastonbury  thorn,  «. 

Hort.  :  A  variety  of  the  hawthorn  flowering 
about  Christinas.  Said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  monks  of  the  abbey. 


glaub-ap  -a-tite,  *.  [Eng.  glaub(er),  and 
apatite.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Apatite,  in  colour  yel- 
lowish-brown to  chocolate-brown,  from  Monk's 
Island. 

glau'-ber,  ».  [Named  after  Glauber,  a  German 
chemist,  who  first  artificially  made  glauber- 
salt.  He  died  in  1668.]  (For  def.,  see  etym. 
and  compound.) 

glauber-salt,  glauber's  salt,  s. 

1.  Chem.  &  Pharm.  :  A  name  popularly  given 
to  sodium  sulphate,  Na2SO4'10H2O. 

2.  Min.  :  The  same  as  MIRABILITE  (q.v.). 

glau  -ber-ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  glauber,  and  suff. 
-ife  (Af  in.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  yellow,  grey,  or  brick- 
red  mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre  and  white 
streak  ;  its  hardness  2'5  to  3  ;  its  sp.  gr.  2'64 
to  2'85.  Compos.  :  sulphate  of  soda  51'1  ;  sul- 
phate of  lime  48'9  =  100.  Occurs  in  New 
Castile  in  Spain,  in  Upper  Austria,  iu  Bavaria, 
in  California,  and  in  Peru.  (Dana.) 


[Lat.  glau(cus)  ;  suff. 
-escen.ee.]  The  state  of  being  glaucescent  or 
slightly  sea-green  in  lustre. 

glau  -  9689'  -  ent,  a.  [Lat.  glavcus,  and  suff. 
-escent.]  [GLAUCOUS.] 

Hot.  :  Becoming  sea-green.  Not  very  dif- 
ferent from  glaucous  (q.v.). 

glau'  -910,  «.  [From  Lat.  glauc(ium),  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ic.] 

Chem.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  existing  in,  or  de- 
rived from  glaucium  (q.v.). 

*  glaucio  add,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  acid  contained  in  Glaucium. 
Jlavum,  identical  with  fumaric  acid. 

glau  9in,  glau  -fine,  s.  [Lat.  glawjium), 
and  Eng.  &c.,  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.  :  The  alkaloid  contained  in  the 
leaves  of  Glaucium  flavum.  The  leaves  are 
macerated  with  acetic1  acid,  then  the  juice  is 
pressed  out,  boiled,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
treated  with  lead  nitrate,  which  precipitates 
lead  fumarate.  The  filtrate  U  treated  with  HjS, 
then  the  glaucine  is  precipitated  with  tannin, 
and  the  precipitate  decomposed  by  chalk. 
Glaucine  crystallizes  out  of  water  in  small 
crystalline  scales  ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  It  forms  crystalline  salts. 

t  glaucine,  a.    [Lat.  glavc(uo)  ;  -ine  ] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  GLAUCOUS  (q.v.). 

glau'-ci-um,  *.  (Lat.  glaucion  ;  Gr.  y\avieioii 
(glatikion)  =  the  juice  of  a  plant,  probably  the 
Horned-poppy,  Glaucium  cornteulatum.} 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Papaveracese.  It  con- 
sists of  glaucous  poppies  with  yellow  juice. 
The  flowers  are  large,  yellow  or  purple,  the 
ovary  two-celled  ;  placentas  two,  seeds  many, 
testa  pitted.  Known  species,  five  or  six.  One 
is  British—  viz.,  Glaucium  luteum,  the  Yellow 
Horned  -  poppy.  It  has  large,  handsome 
flowers,  and  their  pods  from  six  to  ten  inches 
long.  It  is  found  on  sandy  shores,  blooming 


from  June  till  October.  The  Scarlet  Horned- 
poppy,  G.  phosniceum,  has  been  found  in  Nor- 
folk, but  is  not  truly  wild. 

glau-co,  pref.      [Lat   glaucus ;    Gr.   yAavxrfc 
(glaukos).] 
Min.,  &c,  :  Of  a  glaucous  colour. 

glau  co  dote,  glau  co  dot,  s.  [Ger. 
glaucodol :  pref.  glauco-  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  boroi 
(dotos)  =  a  gift] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic,  greenish ,tin-whit« 
mineral  of  metallic  lustre  and  white  streak; 
its  hardness,  5  ;  sp.  gr.,  6.  Compos.  :  Sulphur, 
19-4  ;  arsenic,  45  5  ;  cobalt,  23'8  ;  iron,  11-3  = 
100.  Occurs  in  chlorite  slate  in  the  province 
of  Huasco  in  Chili,  also  in  Sweden.  (Dana, 
&c.) 

glau'-CO  lite,  s.  [Ger.  glaucolith  :  pref.  glauco- 
(q.v.) ;  Gr.  Ai'flos  (lithos)  —  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  blue  or  greenish-grey  variety  of 
Scapolite  from  the  region  east  of  Lake  Baikal, 
where  it  occurs  in  veins  in  granite. 

glau'-CO-ma,   s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.  yXavtcwpa 

(glaukoma),  '  from  yAawicds  (glaukos)  =  pale 
blue  or  grey,  and  onna  (omma)  =  the  eye ; 
from  the  dull  grey  gleam  of  the  eye  affected 
by  the  disease.] 

Med. :  A  fault  in  the  eye,  which  changes 
the  crystalline  humour  into  a  greyish  colour, 
without  detriment  of  sight,  and  therein  differs 
from  what  is  commonly  understood  by  suffu- 
sion. (Quincy.) 

glau-com -a-toiis,  a.  [Lat.  glaucoma;  Or. 
yAauK<i>p.a  (glaukoma)  [GLAUCOMA],  genit.  yAav- 
Kiojia-ros  (glaukdmatos),  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Med.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  having  the  nature 
of  glaucoma  (q.  v.). 


glau  -co-nite,  ».  [Pref.  glauco-  (q.v.) ;  n  eu- 
phonious (?),  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q,v.). 
Named  from  its  green  colour.] 


Min. :  An  amorphous  green  opaque  mineral, 
like  earthy  chlorite,  with  a  dull  or  I  glistening 
lustre;  its  hardness,  2;  sp.  gr.  2'2  to  2 '4. 
It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  potash. 
Compos.  :  Silica,  49'3  ;  alumina,  3'6 ;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  22'7 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  6'3  ; 
potash,  8'3,  and  water,  9'6.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  it :  the  one  the  green  earth  of 
cavities  in  eruptive  rocks,  the  other  the  green 
grains  in  the  greensand  formation,  or  anything 
similar.  Found  in  many  places. 

glau-cd-nit -ic,  a.     [Eng.  glauconit(e) ;  -ic.] 
Min.  £  Geol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  glauconite. 
"(HiiHcuiiUic.   grains    of    greeusand."  —  Nicholson 
Pulaont.,  ii.  516. 

glau'-co-phane,  s.    [Pref.  glauco-,  and  <^<uvu> 
(phaino)  =  to  make  to  appear.) 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  or  monoclinic 
mineral,  translucent  or  opaque,  occurring  in 
six-sided  prisms.  Hardness,  3'5 ;  sp.  gr., 
3'1 ;  colours,  lavender,  blue,  bluish-black, 
or  greyish ;  streak,  powder,  greyish-blue. 
Compos.  :  Silica,  56-49;  alumina,  12 '23;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  10'91 ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
0'50  ;  magnesia,  7'97  :  lime,  2'25  ;  soda  and 
potassa,  9-28.  Occurs  in  the  island  of  Syra, 
one  of  the  Cyclades.  (Dana.) 

glau  co  pi  -crine,   5.      [Pref.  glauco-,  and 
picrine  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  occurring  in  the  root  of 
Glaucium  flavum.  The  root  is  exhausted  with 
acetic  acid,  then  precipitated  with  ammonia, 
redissolved  in  acetic  acid,  then  precipitated 
with  a  solution  of  oak  bark,  and  decomposing 
the  precipitate  with  chalk,  is  crystallized 
out  of  ether.  Glaucopicrine  forms  granular 
needles,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
water.  When  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  it  gives  a  dark  grass-green  colour. 
The  salts  of  glaucopicriue  are  crysta  line,  and 
have  a  very  bitter  taste. 

glau  co  pi  nae,   s.     [Mod.  Lat.  glaucop(ia) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

OrnitA.  :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
the  Wattle-crows,  a  sub-family  of  Corvidae. 
The  bill  is  short ;  the  culmen  elevated  and 
curved  from  the  base ;  the  upper  mandible 
entire ;  the  wings  short,  rounded ;  the  tail 
lengthened,  graduated,  or  cuneated. 

glau  co  -pis,  s.     [Gr.  yAaumiins  (glaukSpis)^ 
having  tierce  gleaming  eyes  ;  yAavieos  (glaukot) 
[GLAUCUS],  and  oifi  (ops)  —  the  eye.] 
OrnitA. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 


b6y ;  P^ut,  J65W;  oat,  90!!,  chorus.  9hJn,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  ^cnophon.  exist,    ph 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.      tion.    sion  =  shun :  tlon.   slon  =  zhun.      tious,    clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =>  bel.  di 
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glaucosiderite— gleam 


GlaiK'Otumt.     lllaucopis  cinerea  occurs  in  New 
Zealand. 

glau-c&-sid  -er-ite,  .<.     [Pref.  glauco-,  and 
£ug.,  Ac.  sidtritt  (q.  v.)  ;  Gcr.  ylaukosiderit.] 
Jfin.  :  The  same  as  VIVIANITE  (q.v.). 


s.      [Gr.  •yAavicaxnt 

blindness.  produced  by  glaucoma  (q.v.).] 
Path.  :  (For  def.  see  etym.). 

glan  -cous,  a.      [Lat.  glaucus  ;   Or.  yXou«6s 

(glaukos)  =  (1)  glancing  silver,  (2)  pale  blue, 


So/.  :  Sea-green,  dull  green,  passing  into 
•rn-yish-blue. 

glan'-cus,  s.  [Lat.  Glavctu;  Or.  -yAaincos 
(piawi-os).]  [GLACCOCS,] 

1.  Claff.  Myth.  :  A  fisherman  of  Anthedon, 
in   Eubtea,   who,  seeing  that  a  fish  brought 
ashore  so  recovered  its  strength  by  eating  a 
certain  herb  that  it  was  able  again  to  leap  into 
the  water,  had  the  curiosity  himself  to  taste 
the  plant,  which  he  had  no  sooner  done  than 
he  plunged  into  the  deep  and  became  a  sea 
god.    (Ovid  :  Metam.  vii.  233,  ic.) 

2.  Zool.  (Of  the  form  glaucus)  :   A  genus  of 
Nudibranchiate  Gasteropoda,  family  /Eolidse. 
The  animal  is  elongated  and  slender,  with  the 
foot  linear  and  channeled,  the  tentacles  four, 
the  gills  slender,  and  supported  on  three  pairs 
of  lateral  lobes.    Known  species,  seven  ;  float- 
ing on  seaweed  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
their  food  being   small  sea-jellies.     Mr.  C. 
Bennett,  who  captured  Glaucus  hexapterygius 
in  a  towing  net,  in  lat  4°  26'  N.,  long.  19°  3V  W. 
describes   its   beauty   as   remarkable.      The 
upper  parts  were  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  the 
lower  ones  pearly  white. 

•  glaud  -kin,  *.    A  kind  of  gown  worn  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. 

glaum,  v.i.    To  snatch  greedily. 

"To  liear  the  thuds,  and  see  the  clad*. 
O*  clans  f  rae  woods,  in  tartan  dads, 
Wha  glaumed  at  kingdoms  three,  man." 

Burnt:  UaMt  of  Sharif  Jfuir. 

glaux,  *.  [Lat.  glaux  ;  Gr.-yAavf  (glaux)  =  (1) 
the  owl,  from  its  glaring  eyes  ;  (2)  a  plant,  the 
Milk  vetch  (Astragalus  glaux  of  Linnaeus); 
yAo£  (glax)  =  the  plant  only,  from  •yAovicds 
(glaukos).]  [GLAUCOUS.] 

Bot.  :  Sea-milkwort,  a  genus  of  Primulacese, 
family  Primulidae.  Flowers  small,  axillary 
sessile,  white,  or  pink  ;  calyx  five-parted, 
coloured  ;  corolla  wanting  ;  stamens  five, 
hypogynous,  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx  ;  ovary  snbglobose  ;  style  filiform  ; 
stigma  obtuse;  capsule  five-valved,  few 
seeded.  Glaux  maritima  occurs  in  Britain 
on  muddy  seashores  and  estuaries,  also  in  the 
•alt  districts  of  Worcester  and  Stafford. 

•  glave,  s.    [G  LAI  VE.] 

•  glared,  a.    [Eng.  glaive);  -ed.]    Armed  with 
a  glaive. 

•  glav-er,  v.i.  &  t.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  To  babble,  to  jabber. 

"Here  many,  clepid  filosophirs,  oZiwerendyrenely." 
—  Wyclife  :  Select  Workt,  i.  181. 

2.  To  flatter. 

"  A  glaverina  council  is  as  dangerous  ai  a  wheedling 
priest  or  a  flattering  physician."—  L'fftrang*. 

B.  Tram.  :  To  flatter,  to  wheedle,  to  cheat. 

"  Ne  glautret  her  neghbor  wyth  gyle." 

X.  fng.  Allit.  Poemt:  Pearl,  647. 

•  glav'-er-er,  ».     [Eng.  glaver  ;  -«r.]    A  flat- 
terer, a  wheedler,  a  parasite. 

"  These  flaueren  gone,  myself  to  rest  I  laid." 

Mirrour/or  Mnyutratet,  p.  «7. 

•  glay  -more,  s.    [CLAYMORE.] 

•  glay  men,  *  gley-myn,  v.t.    [A  variant 
of  CLAM  (q.v.).]     [CLAMMY.]    To  make  sticky 
or  clammy. 


*  glay  mous,  *  gley-mows,  a.   [GLAYXEN.] 
Sticky,  clammy. 

"Gtegmom  or  lymows.  Limonu,  vitconu."— Prompt. 
Parr. 

•  glay  -mous  ne  ss,  *  gley  mo wse-nesse, 
t.     [Eng.  gUymous ;  -next.]    Stickiness,  clam- 
miness. 

"  eitymtnctenettt,  or   limowmeoe.    UmotUat,   fit- 
eotitat.  —  Prompt  Part. 

glaze,  *  glase,  *  glas-en,  *  glas-yn,  v.t. 


&  i.     [GLASS,  s. ;  cf.  Ii'el.  glcesa  =  to  polish  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  glasen  =  to  glaze.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  furnish  with  glass,  as  a  window  ;  to 
cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass  :  as,  To  glaze  a 
window  or  a  picture. 

"Francii  Wllleamaon  of  Southward  glasier,  and 
Simon  Sym.imls  of  M  Margaret's,  Westminster,  gla- 
*ier.  agreeing  curiously  and  sufficiently  to  glair  fuur 
wiudowi  of  the  upper  story  of  the  church  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge."—  Walpole :  Anecdotet  of  Paint- 
ma,  vol.  i.,  cli.  iv. 

2.  To  furnish  with  windows  of  glass. 

"She  came  to  Westminster  Hall,  which  waa  richely 
hanged  with  clothe  of  Arras  and  new  glaud."— Ball : 
lien.  fill.  (an.  26). 

3.  To  overlay  with  glass,  or  a  substance  re- 
sembling glass ;  to  cover  with  a  vitreous  sub- 
stance. 

"  For  its  aptness  to  vitrify,  and  serve  the  potters  to 
State  their  earthen  vessels,  the  miners  call  potteru 
ore."— Boyle:  H'orla,  vol.  i.,  p.  323. 

4.  To  overlay  or  overspread  with  anything 
shining  and  transparent  like  glass  ;  to  make 
glassy. 

"  Sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  oue  thing  intire,  to  many  objects." 

Shaketp. :  Jiichard  II.,  ii.  1 

5.  To  make  smooth  or  glossy ;  to  polish  :  as, 
To  glaze  cloth,  <fac. 

"  As  they  have  a  method  of  glazing  it,  it  is  more 
durable. "— Cook :  Voyaga,  voL  iii.,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  glassy  ;  to  assume 
a  dull,  glassy  appearance  ;  to  become  over- 
spread with  a  semi-transparent  film. 

"  A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread, 
And  nred  his  glazing  eye. 

Kcott :  Marmion,  vi.  82. 

glaze,  s.  [GLAZE,  v.]  A  verifiable  composi- 
tion for  covering  earthenware  or  porcelain. 
Glaze  on  earthenware  has  several  objects  :  (1) 
to  render  the  ware  impermeable  to  liquids,  (2) 
To  impart  lustre,  (3)  To  preserve  colours  and 
patterns.  In  cookery  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  white  of  eggs,  or  strong  gravy  or  jelly 
boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of  a  thin 
cream,  and  used  to  cover  pastry,  &c.  with  a 
glossy,  shining  coating.  In  painting  it  is 
used  for  any  kind  of  varnish  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  picture  from  the  effects  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  to  add  brilliancy  to  the  colours. 

"  It  is  late  in  the  day  to  discuss  the  chromatic  range 
of  Sir  Joshua's  palette,  or  to  argue  about  his  mixtures, 
and  his  gloMt'—PaU.  MaU  Gazette,  Jan.  a,  1683. 

glaze-dew,  s. 

Bot.  :  Stilbum;  a  genus  of  hypomycetous 
fungi. 

glaze-kiln,  s. 

Pottery :  A  kiln  in  which  glazed  biscuit-ware 
is  placed  for  firing.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
glost-oven  (q.v.). 

glazed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GLAZE,  v.] 

glazed-board,  s.  A  kind  of  mill-board 
having  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  to  give  a 
smooth  face  to  the  paper  or  fabric  pressed 
between  such  boards. 

*  glaz-en,  a.  [A.S.  glcesen.]  Resembling  glass  ; 
glassy,  glass-like,  vitreous. 

glaz'-er,  *.  [Eng.  gla^e),  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  glazes  :  as — 

(1)  A  cutler's  or  lapidary's  wheel  of  a  grade 
between  the  grinding  and  the  polishing.    It 
is  made  of  discs  of  wood  so  arranged  as  to 
present  the  grain  outwardly,  that  is,  radially. 
The  wooden  surface  is  fed  with  emery-cake. 
Mahogany,  oak,  apple,   beech,  or  birch  are 
employed.    Other  glazers  have  a  covering  of 
leather  or  a  cap  of  lead  or  tin  alloy  to  carry 
the  emery  for  grinding  or  glazing  cutlery. 

(2)  A  calendering  or  calico-smoothing  wheel. 

glaz'-ie,  a.  [Eng.  glaz(e) : -it  =  •%.]  Glittering; 
as  smooth  as  glass. 

"  Tho'  now  thou's  dowie,  stiff,  and  crazy 
An'  thy  auld  hide's  as  white's  a  daisy, 
I've  seen  thee  dappl't  sleek,  an'  ghuie." 
Burnt  :  Farmer  to  Hit  Auld  Mare  Maggi*. 

gla'-zier  (zier  as  zhur),  s.  [Eng.  glaz(e) ;  -ier.] 
1.  Lit. :  One  whose  trade  or  business  it  is 
to  glaze  windows,  picture  frames,  &c. ;  one 
who  sets  glass  in  windows,  &c. 

"  The  panes  of  glasswork  are  set  and  fastened  by  the 
glazier."— Mozon  :  Mechanical  Ezercitet. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  An  eye. 


glazier's  diamond,  t.  An  implement 
for  cutting  glass,  consisting,  as  now  univer- 
sally made,  of  a  handle,  by  which  it  is  held 


between  the  fingers  and  guided,  and  having 
swivelled  at  its  lower  end  a  holder  or  block,  in 
whicli  a  small  diamond  with  one  of  its  natural 
angles  exposed  is  inserted. 

glazier's  knife,  s.  A  knife  used  by 
glaziers  in  clearing  out  the  remains  of  old 
panes  from  the  fillisters  of  sash,  and  puttying 
m  new  ones.  Such  knives  are  known  as 
hacking,  stopping,  and  putty  knives. 

glazier's  point,  s.  A  small,  triangular 
piece  of  tin  plate,  employed  to  secure  a  pan* 
of  glass  in  the  sash  previous  to  puttying. 

glazier's  vice,  «. 

Plumbing :  An  apparatus  for  forming  leaden 
bars  for  the  reception  of  window-glass.  The 
bar  is  called  a  came,  and  the  mode  of  glazing 
is  called  fret-work. 

glaz  Ing,  *  glas  ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  c. 
[GLAZE,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  setting  glass  in 
window  sashes,  picture  frames,  &c  ;  the  art  or 
trade  of  a  glazier. 

"Nay,  in  spite  of  constant  glaring  and  tiling.  th« 
rain  perpetually  drenched  the  apartments." — Ma«iur 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  a  glazed  or  shining  ap- 
pearance to,  resembling  that  of  glass  ;  the  act 
of   covering  with  a  glaze,  as  potters'  ware, 
pastry,  &c. 

3.  The  act  of  polishing  metal  on  a  wheel 
dusted  with  polishing-powder. 

4.  The  act  of  spreading  a  semi-pellucid  cover 
over  a  painting  to  soften  asperities. 

5.  The  act  or  process  of  giving  a  glazed  or 
glossy  surface  to  gunpowder.  All  good  powder 
is  glazed  in  order  to  enable  it  to  more  per- 
fectly resist  moisture  and  bear  transportation. 
For  this  purpose  the  grains  from  the  breaking- 
rollers,  after  having  been  assorted  by  silting, 
and  while  still  containing  three  or  four  per 
cent,  of  water,  are  placed  to  the  amount  of 
several  hundred  pounds  in  a  glazing-barrel ; 
this  is  journaled  at  the  ends,  and  is  caused  to 
rotate  for  some  ten  or  twelve  hours,  breaking 
off  the  angular  projections  of  the  grains  and 
causing  them  to  assume  a  smooth  and  glossy 
surface.     Pulverized  plumbago  is  sometimes 
added  to  produce  a  deceptive  appearance  of 
high  glazing. 

*  6.  Glasswork  ;  glazed  windows. 

"  Holy  al  the  story  of  Troye 
Waa  in  the  glasynge  ywrought." 

Chaucer  :  Book  of  the  Ducheu,  !M. 

glazing  machine,  s.  A  press  with  two 
polished  rollers  to  calender  paper. 

glazing -wheel,  s.  A  wooden  wheel 
covered  with  leather  charged  with  emery,  and 
used  by  cutlers,  especially  for  grinding  and 
sharpening  knives,  tools,  &c.  It  is  also  used 
instead  of  filing  for  levelling  and  surfacing 
many  metallic  articles  ;  for  removing  the 
scale  from  casting,  and  for  trimming  small 
castings,  such  as  builders'  hardware.  A 
wooden  wheel  without  any  covering  is  used 
by  lapidaries  in  smoothing  soft  and  rounded 
stones.  These  wheels  are  used  with  flour- 
emery  and  water. 

*  gle,  s.    [GLEE.J 
glead  (1),  s.    [GI.EDE.] 
glead  (2),  s.    [GLEEO.] 

gleam,  s.  [A.S.  glcem,  glcem;  cogn.  with  0. 8. 
glimo  =  brightness  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  glimo  =  a 
glow-worm ;  allied  to  glow  and  glimmer.] 

1.  A  flash  or  shoot  of  light ;  a  gleam,  a  ray ; 
a  little  stream  of  light ;  brightness,  splendour, 
lustre. 

"  For  this  in  Autumn  searched  the  blooming  waste, 
Nor  lost  one  sunny  gleam  ?  for  this  sad  fate  ?  " 

Thornton:  Autumn,  1,187. 

2.  A  short  or  sudden  glimpse  or  sight ;  a 
ray. 

"  If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  that  we  receive 
from  it  [laughter],  and  how  often  it  breaks  the  gloom 
which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind  and  damp  our  spirit* 
with  transient  unexpected  gleamt  of  joy,  one  would 
take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure 
in  life."— Additon :  Spectator,  No.  249. 
H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gleam, 
glimmer,  ray,  and  beam :  "  Certain  portions  of 
light  are  designated  by  these  terms,  but  the 
gleam  and  glimmer  are  indefinite  :  the  ray  and 
beam  are  definite.  The  gleam  is  properly  the 


Cite,  tat.  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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commencement  of  light,  or  that  portion  of 
opening  light  which  interrupts  the  darkness  ; 
the  glimmer  is  an  unsteady  yleam :  ray  and 
fceomare  portions  of  light  which  emanate  from 
some  luminous  body  :  the  former  from  all 
luminous  bodies  in  general,  the  latter  more 
particularly  from  the  sun.  .  .  .  Gleam  and 
ray  may  be  applied  figuratively  ;  beam  only  in 
the  natural  sense  :  a  gleam  of  light  may  break 
in  on  the  benighted  understanding,  but  a  glim- 
mer of  light  rather  confuses."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

gleam  (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [GLEAM,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  dart  or  throw  gleams  or  rays  of  light ; 
to  shine,  to  glimmer. 

"  '  Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon  ' — 
Alas,  it  gleamed  upon  her  grave  !  " 

Byron  :  One  Struggle  More. 

2.  To  shine,  to  glitter. 

"  The  field  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown. 
Nor  wanted  clouds  of  foot,  nor  on  each  horn. 
Cuirassiers  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.  S26. 

B.  Trans. :  To  shoot  or  dart  out  as  flashes 
Jf  light. 

"  Dying  eyes  gleamed  forth  their  ashy  lights." 

Shakeip. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,878. 

•gleam  (2),  *  gleame,  '  gleme,  v.t.  &  i. 

[A.8.  gilm  =  a  handful,  as  of  reaped  corn.] 
[GLEAN,  «.)  To  glean ;  to  gather  up  ears  of 
corn  which  have  been  passed  over. 

"  To  gltame  come.  tpicilfgere."—Lerint :  Jfanipului 
Vocabulorum . 

gleam  (3),  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Falconry :  To  disgorge  filth,  as  a  hawk. 

*  gleam'-er,  s.  [Eng.  gleam  (2),  -er.)  A  gleaner. 

"  Gleamer  of  corne.    SpicUeyut.'—Buloet. 

•  gleam'-jf,  a.      [Eng.   gleam ;  -y.]    Emitting 
gleams  or  flashes  of  light ;  darting  out  beams 
of  light ;  gleaming  ;  radiant. 

"  The  gleamy  i 

glean,  *  glene,  v.t.  4 1.  [O.  Fr.  glener ;  Fr. 
glaner,  from  Low  Lat.  gleno,  from  glena, 
glenna,  gelina,  or  gelima  =  a  handful ;  from 
A.S.  gilm  =  a  handful  of  gathered  corn.] 
[GLEAM  (2X  *.] 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  gather,  as  ears  of  corn  which  have 
been  passed  over  on  the  cornfield. 

2.  To  gather  ears  of  corn  from. 

"  With  smiling  patience  in  her  look*,  she  went 
To  glean  Palnmon's  fields  " 

Thornton:  Autumn,  217. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  gather  together  ;  to  collect. 

"Gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  VIII..  ilt  1 

S.  To  acquire,  to  gain,  to  obtain. 

"  Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
B«  therein  gleaned." 

Shake*p.  :  Winter's  Tale.  iii.  3. 

8.  To  collect  or  bringtogether  from  scattered 
•ources  ;  to  pick  up  here  and  there. 

"Our  humbler  Muse. 
[Who]  only  rends  the  public  news 
And  idly  utter*  what  she  gimnt." 

Whitehead:  Variety. 

4.  To  conclude  ;  to  infer. 

"Gather 

So  much  at  from  occasions  you  may  y'ntn. 
If  aught,  to  us  unknown.  afflicU  him  thus." 

Sk-ikfip.     u.nnli-i.  ii.  i 
*5.  To  strip  ;  to  make  ban-. 

"Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays." 

tfhakrtp. :  Henry  I'.,  i.  t 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :    To  gather  stalks  or  ears  of  corn 
which  have  been  left  on  the  cornfield. 


2.  Fig. :  To  gather  or  pick  up  from  various 
sources  or  with  difficulty. 

"Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that ; 
Glean  on.  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate." 

Pope :  Satirei  of  Dr.  Donne,  ii.  »0. 

*  glean  (1),  ».  [GLEAK,  r.]  A  collection  or 
bundle,  as  of  corn,  made  by  gleaning. 

"  The  gleant  of  yellow  thime  distend  his  thighs." 
Dry Jen  :  Virgil ;  Oeoryic  iv.  M7. 

•glean  (2),  *.  [Prob.  for  clean  (q.v.).]  The 
afterbirth,  as  of  a  cow  or  other  domestic 
animal ;  the  cleaning. 

glean  er,  ».    [Eng.  glean,  r. ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  gleans  or  gathers  corn 
after  the  reapers. 

"  On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner  i  way." 
Scott:  Lori  of  the  lilM,  I.    (lutrod.) 


2.  Fig. :  One  who  collects  assiduous!)  from 
various  sources. 


gle  -ba,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  lump  of  earth,  glebe.] 
Bot. :  The 'same  as  GLEBULA,  1. 

glebe,  s.     [Fr.  glebe,  from  Lat.  yliba  =  a  clod 
of  earth,  soil ;  Sp.  ii  Ital.  gleba.1 
i  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Land,  soil,  ground,  turf. 

"  Great  Euaharn's  fertile  glebe  what  tongue  hath  not 
extolled?"  Drayton :  Puly-OUnon, s.  13. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*  3.  A  lump,  mass,  or  concretion. 
"Congelable  again  by  cold  into   brittle  gleba  or 

crystals."— .d  rbuthnot. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law  :  The  land  possessed  as  part  of  the 
revenue  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

t  2.  Mining :  A  tract  of  land  containing 
some  mineral  ore. 

glebe-land,  s.   The  same  as  GLEBE,  II.  1. 

glebe '-less,  a.  [Eng.  glebe;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  a  glebe  ;  having  no  glebe. 

*  gle-bOiS'-i-ty,  s.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  glebosi- 
tas,  from  gltbosus.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  glebous. 

*  gleb'-ous,  a.    [Lat.  glebosus,  from  gleba  =  a 
clod,  soil  ;  Sp.  gleboso.]    Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  turf  or  soil ;  turfy. 

gle  -bu  la  (pi.  gle  bu  las),  s.     [Lat  =  a 
small  clod  or  lump  of  earth,  a  clod  ;  dimin.  of 
gleba  =  a  lump  of  earth,  a  clod.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  The  peridium  or  fleshy  part  of 
certain  fungals  .  the  same  as  GLEBA  (q.v.). 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  Gen. :  Masses  in  appearance  like  crumbs. 
(R.  Rrown,  1874.) 

(2)  Specially  : 

(a)  Little  roundish  elevations  of  the  thallus 
of  lichens. 

(b)  The  spores  of  certain  fungals.    (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

gleb'~y,  «.  [Eng.  gleb(e);  -y.]  Containing  or 
consisting  of  soil  or  turf ;  fertile,  fruitful. 

"  You  dwelling  safe  in  gleby  Troy,  the  Greeks  retire 
their  force.  Chapman  :  Homer ;  JUad  til 

gle -end' -ma,  s.  [From  Lat.  glechon;  Gr. 
yA^x0"'  (glechon)  =  a  plant,  the  Penny-royal 
(Mentha  Pulegium)."] 

Bot. :  A  Linnaean  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe 
Nepetese.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus 
of  Nepeta.  Ground  Ivy,  Glechoma  hederacen 
of  the  older  Floras,  is  now  generally  called 
Nepeta  Glechoma, 

gle' -chon,  s.  [Lat.  glechon ;  Gr.  y^xuv 
(glechon).']  [GLECHOMA.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe  Melissese. 
Glechon  spathulatus  is  a  diuretic  and  diaphor- 
etic. 

glede  (1),  gled,  s.  [A.S.  gUda  =  a  kite ;  lit. 
=  the  glider,  from  the  motion  of  the  bird ; 
glidan  =  to  glide.]  The  kite. 

"  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  tiled,  my  bonny  dow."— Scott : 
Waverley,  ch.  xfli. 

.  glede  (2),  gleed,  gleid,  .'.  [A.S.  gled, 
from  gldwan  —  to  glow  ;  Dut.  gliide,  from  gloe 
to  glow  ;  I  eel.  glodh  ;  Sw.  gliid;  O.  H.  Ger. 
gluot,  gldt;  Dan.  glod.] 

1.  A  burning  coal. 

"All  glowed  a*  a  gledr,  i'ne  goste  tnere  ho  glides." 
Sir  Oaiean  t  Sir  Oat.,  i.  »,  10. 

2.  A  flre. 

"  Allace,  scho  said,  in  warld  that  I  was  wrocht  I 
Giff  all  this  payne  on  my  self  mycht  be  brocht  1 
1  hailf  seruit  to  be  brynt  in  a  gleid." 

Wallace,  iv.  761. 

gl6dge,  ».  [A  softened  form  of  gley  or  gleg.] 
A  sly  look. 

"  But  he  gae  a  glfdge  wi'  his  ee  that  I  ken  U  he  took 
up  what  I  said."— ScoM.  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxxviii. 

glcdge,  v.i.  [GLEDGE,  s.]  To  look  slily  at  any 
one  ;  to  look  askance  or  cunningly. 

"  The  next  time  that  ye  send  or  bring  ony  body  here, 
let  tin-in  be  gentles  allenarly,  without  ony  fremd  ser- 
vants, like  {hat  chleld  Lockhard,  to  be  gledging  and 
fleeing  about,  and  looking  to  the  wrung  side  of  aue's 
housekeeping,  to  the  discredit  of  the  family."— Scott: 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  n vi. 

gl6-dltsch'  -i-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Gottlieb 


Gleditsch,  a  German  botanist,    who  in  1753 
published  a  classification  of  lungi.) 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caesalpinieae,  tribe  Dimor- 
phandreie.     Gleditschia  truicantha,  or  ti-iacan- 
tlws  is  the  Acacia  or  Honey-locust  of  America. 
It  is  a  large  tree,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  Britain  ;  but  it  seldom  flowers,  and  yet 
more  rarely  ripens  its  seeds  in  this  country. 

2.  Palceobot. :  The  genus  is  believed  to  occur 
in  the  Pliocene  of  Europe. 

glee,   *  gle,   *  gleo,   *  gleowe.  *  glen, 
*  glewe,  *  glu,  *  glye,  s.     [A.S.  gleou;  gle6, 
gliw  =  joy,  mirth,  music;  cogn.   with  IceL 
gly  =  glee.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Joy,  mirth,  merriment,  delight,  gaiety. 

"  The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repressed  " 

Scott .-  Lady  of  the  Lake.  U.  11 

2.  Music ;  minstrelsy. 

*  3.  Game,  sport. 

"  Y  wot  no  gameth  the  no  gle  " 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  161, 

*  4.  Metaphorically  applied  to  a  struggle  of 
any  kind  ;  a  battle  ;  a  contest. 

"  Thocht  in  to  the  Forest  to  ly.— 
And  with  trawaill,  and  stalwart  fycbt, 
Chace  Dowglas  out  off  the  count r6 
Bot  othyr  wayis  then  yield  the  gle." 

Barbour,  ix.  701. 

IL  Music :  A  composition  for  voices  in  har- 
mony, consisting  of  two  or  more  contrasted 
movements,  with  the  parts  so  contrived  that 
they  may  be  termed  a  series  of  interwoven 
melodies.  It  may  be  written  for  three  or 
more  voices,  either  equal  or  mixed  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  only  one  voice 
to  a  part  It  may  be  designed  with  or  without 
instrumental  accompaniment,  and  set  to  words 
in  any  style — amatory,  bacchanalian,  pastoral, 
didactic,  comic,  or  serious.  As  a  composition 
the  glee  appears  to  have  historically  followed 
the  catch,  and  to  have  had  its  origin  at  the 
tims  when  part-singing  began  to  be  revived. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

glee-club,  s.  A  society  formed  for  th« 
practice  and  performance  of  glees  and  part- 
songs. 

*  glee-maiden,  s.     A  female  dancer  and 
singer. 

"The  jongleurs,  or 
Jugglers,  as  we  learn 
from  the  elaborate 
work  of  the  late  Mr. 
Strutt  on  the  sports 
and  pastimes  of  the 
people  of  England, 
used  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  various  assistants, 
to  render  these  per- 
formances as  captiva- 
ting HS  possible.  The 
glee-maiden  was  a 
necessary  attendant. 
Her  duty  was  turn- 
bling  and  dancing ; 
and,  therefore,  the 
Anglo -Saxon  version 
of  Saint  Mark's  Gospel 
states  Herodias  to 
have  vaulted  or  tum- 
bled before  King 
Herod.  In  Scotland 
these  poor  women 
seem,  even  at  a  late 
period,  to  have  been 
bonds-women  to  their  masters."  —  Scott :  Ifott  to  tin 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  6. 

"  glee,  v.i.    [GLEY.] 

*  glee  craft,  *  gleo-crreft,  *.    [A.S.  glefc 
cnxfl.]    The  science  or  knowledge  of  music. 

11  Seideu  that  he  wes  god  of  alle  gleocraflen. " 

Layamon,  i.  »*. 

g'cid,  gleid,  gleyed,  a.  [Eng.  gle(t),  v. ; 
-ed.]  One-eyed ;  squinting  ;  awry  ;  oblique. 
(Sco«:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  vi.) 

gleed,  s.  [GLEDR  (2),  s.]  A  flame  ;  a  burning 
coal ;  a  fire  ;  a  spark. 

"  Not  a  gleed  of  flre,  then,  except  the  bit  kiudlinf 
peat."— Scott  .•  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  ch.  xxxi. 

*  glee   dream,  *  gleo  dreme,   s.     [A.S. 
gleodream.]      Merriment    caused    by   music; 
minstrelsy. 

"  Mid  driuchen  and  mid  miirie  gleodreme." 

Layamon,  1.  77. 

glee  ful,  a.  [Eng.  glee;  -MOO  F"»  <* 
glee  or  merriment ;  merry  ;  gay. 

"  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thon  sad, 
When  everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast  J" 

Shaketp. :  TUta  Andronicut.  U.  ft. 

glee  fiil-ly,  odt>.  [Eng.  gleeful ;  -ly.]  In  a 
gleeful  manner  ;  merrily,  gaily. 

••Farmer and  fox-hunter  alike  have  gone 
through  the  mentb."— field,  Jan  28. 18M. 


GLEE-MAIDEN. 
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gleek— gliding 


•  f  leek. .'.    [A.S.  gl(i,  gligg.} 

L  A  scoff ;  a  mocking  ;  a  jest. 

"•Wh»t  will  yon  five  usV  'No  money,  but  the 
fter*.  I  will  givf  you  the  minstrel"  —  Sltaltnp. : 
Xomta  4  Juliet,  IT.  s. 

2.  A  game  of  cards  played  by  three  persons 
with     forty-four   cards,    each    hand    having 
twelve,  and  eight  being  left  for  the  stock.    To 
fletk  was  a  term  used  iu  the  game  for  gaining 
a  decisive  advantage  ;  to  be  gleeked  was  the 
contrary.    A  gleek  was  three  of  the  same  cards 
In  one  hand  together. 

"Honnt  ft»*k.  ruff  and  bonoun  diverted  the  ladies 
kt  Christmas."— ffrrtyu  .•  Mundtu  Muliebrii.  (Pnt) 

3.  Three  of  anything. 

4.  A  sly  or  enticing  glance  of  the  eye. 

"A  pretty  gleet  aiming  from  Fallal'  eye.' 

Braum.  t  Flet. :  Maid  in  the  Mia.  L  1. 

•  gleek,  iv i.  *  r    (GLEEK,  «.] 

A.  Intmns. :  To  mock  ;  to  scoff ;  to  sneer  ; 
to  idle  about. 

"Nay.  I  can  »<irt  upon  occasion."— Shaketp.:  Mid- 
*a*m*r  Xifkft  Dream,  lit  L 

B.  Trans. :  To  gain  a  decisive  advantage 
over  one  in  the  game  of  gleek.    [GLEEK,  «.,  2.] 

•glee -man,  *  gle-man,  *  gleo-man, 
*  glow  man,  »  gin-man,  s.  [A.S.  gled- 
maJi.j  A  minstrel. 

"  Loud  these  Saxon  gleemen 
Sang  to  slave*  the  songs  of  freemen." 

Longfellow:  fforman  Baron. 

•  gleen,  v.i.     [Prob.  a  variation  of  gleam  (1), 
v.,  as  glean  is  of  gleam  (2).]     [GLEAM  (2), 
GLEAN,  v.]    To  gleam  ;  to  shine  ;  to  glitter. 

"  Those  who  .  .  . 

Bend  stubborn  steel,  and  harden  aliening  armour, 
Acknowledge  Vulcan's  aid." 

Prior :  Hymn  to  Jupiter- 

•  glee  -some,  a.    [Eng.  glee  ;  -some.]    Gleeful, 
merry,  joyous. 

"Gleetome  banters,  pleased  with  their  sport." 

Brotene  :  Hritannia'l  Pattoralt.  bk.  U.,  a  t. 

gleet,  s.    [GLEET,  ».] 

Palhol.  :  A  transparent  mucous  discharge 
from  the  uretha,  occurring  in  gonorrhoea ;  a 
thin  ichor  running  from  a  sore. 

"  A  hard  dry  eschar,  without  either  matter  or  gleet." 
—  Witeman:  Surgery. 

•  gleet,  v.i.    [Prob.  from  glide  (q.v.).]   [GLET.] 

1.  To  drip  or  ooze,  as  a  discharge  from  a 
•ore. 

2.  To  run  slowly. 

"Vapours  .  .  are  condensed,  and  so  gleet  down 
the  caverns  of  these  mountains."  —  Cheyne:  Phil. 
Principle! 

gleet- f,  a.  [Eng.  gleet;  -y.]  Resembling 
gleet ;  thin,  limpid,  ichorous. 

gleg,  a.    [Icel.  gloggr  =  sharp,  attentive.] 
1.  Sharp,  quick,  smart ;  on  the  alert. 


2.  Sharp,  keen ;  applied  to  edged  tools  :  as, 
a  gleg  razor. 

3.  Attentive. 

4.  Eager,  keen. 

glei  Chen   e-ae,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  gleichen(ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Sot.  :  A  tribe  of  Pplypodiacese  (Ferns), 
sometimes  made  a  distinct  order,  Gleieben- 
aceae.  The  spore  cases  are  dorsal,  with  a  trans- 
verse, occasionally  oblique,  ring,  nearly  sessile, 
and  bursting  lengthwise  internally ;  spores 
oblong  or  kidney-shaped.  (Lindley.) 

glei  -chen' -I-a,  *.    [Named  after  Baron  P.  P. 
Von  Gleichen,  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Glei- 
cheneae  (q.v.).  They  are  found  in  or  near  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  pretty 
ferns.  About  fourteen  have  been  introduced 
into  British  greenhouses.  The  rhizctnes  of 
Gleiehenia  Hermann  are  sometimes  eaten. 

glei-chen-1  a  -ce-«,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  glei- 
thenHfl),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  An  old  order  of  Ferns,  adopted  by 
Lindley  in  his  Natural  System  of  Botany,  but 
hi  his  Vegetable  Kingdom  reduced  to  the  tribe 
Gleichenese  (q.v.). 

gleid,  s.     [GLEED.] 
»  gleire,  ».    [GLAIR.] 

glen,  s.    [Gael.  &  IT.  gleanu  =  a  valley,  a  glen  ; 
Welsh  &  Corn,  glyn ;  of.  Welsh  flan  =  a  brink, 


a  side,  a  bank.]    A  narrow  valley  or  depres- 
sion between  two  hills  ;  a  dale. 

"  That  violent  commotion,  which  o'erthrew 
In  town,  and  city,  and  sequestered  glen, 
Altar  and  cross. 

Wordtaorth  :  Sxcwnion.  bk.  viiL 

gle'-ne,  s.    [Gr.  y\ini  (gttne)  =  the  eyeball ; 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

2.  Any  slight  depression  or  cavity  in  a  bone 
which  receives  another  bone  in  articulation. 
A  deeper  one  is  called  cotyle.    (Parr.) 

glen  li  vat,  glen  li  vet,  s.  [See  def.]  A 
kind  of  whiskey,  so  named  from  Clenlivat,  in 
Banffshire,  where  it  was  first  made. 

gle-no-,  pref.    [GLENE.] 

Anat. :  Shallow. 

gleno-humeral,  •- 

Anat.:  Connected  with  the  shoulders,  and 
shallow.  There  is  a  gleno-humeral  ligament. 

gle  noid,  s.  [Gr.  yArjnj  (glene  =  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  the  eyeball,  the  socket  of  a  joint,  and 
eKos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Anat. :  Having  the  joint  shallow,  as  opposed 
to  cotyloid,  or  deep.  There  are  a  gltnoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula,  a  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  a  glenoid  ligament  between  the 
clavicle  and  scapula. 

"The  glertoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  is  shallow." — 
Tram.  Amur.  PhUoi.  Society,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  199  (1873J. 

gle-no  tre-mi-tes,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  7X17101  (glene) 
[GLENE],  and  Tp-rjua  (trema),  rpijfH)  (treme)  — 
that  which  is  pierced  through,  a  hole.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Comatulids  from 
the  Chalk. 

*  glent,  pret.  of  v.    [GLINT.] 

*  glent,  s.    [GLENT,  v.}    A  glance,  a  glint,  a 
lash. 

"  Thenne  ho  ...  wyth  a  glent  laghed." 

Oatcaine.  1,290. 

*  gle-o,  *.    [GLEE.] 

*  glet,    *  glette,  s.  •  [Icel.  glaeta  =  humour.] 
Filth. 

"  When  he  had  na  other  fode 
But  wlatsum  girt." 

Hampole :  Pricke  of  Contcience,  467. 

*  gleve,  *.     [GLAIVE.] 

*  glew  (1),  s.    [GLEE.] 

*  glew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.    [GLUE,  «.] 

gley,  v.i.  [Icel.  glugga  =  to  stare ;  Sw.  glia= 
to  glance ;  Dan.  gloe  =  to  stare.] 

1.  To  look  askance  ;  to  squint. 

"  Sco  gleied,  als  sais  the  bok.  *' 

Cursor  Mundi,  3,861. 

2.  To  overlook  things. 

gley,  s.  [GLEY,  v.]  A  squint  or  oblique  look 
or  glance. 

gley,  a  gley,  adv.  [GLEY,  v.}  A  squint ; 
askance  ;  on  one  side,  obliquely. 

gleyed,  gley-it,  gleed,  gleid,  a.  [GLEY,  v.] 

1.  Squint-eyed,  squinting.  (Wallace,  vi.  466.) 

2.  Oblique,  not  direct. 

T  To  gang  gleyed :  To  go  out  of  the  right 
way. 

gleyed-ness,  gleid  ness,  s.  [Eng.  gleyed; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  squint- 
eyed  ;  obliqueness. 

gli'-a-dine,  gli'-a-din,  *.    [Gr. 

(glia,  gloia)  =  glue.]    [GLUTIN.] 

glib,  *  glibb,  o.  &  adv.  [A  shortened  form 
of  glibbery  (q.v.);  Dut.  glibberig  =  slippery; 
glibberen  =  to  slide.] 

*  A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Smooth,  slippery  ;  of  such  a  nature  that 
a  body  can  slide  easily  upon  it. 

*  2.  Slippery  ;  easily  moved  or  slid  along. 

"  The  parts  of  a  body  compounded  by  it  are  close, 
catching,  flowing  slowly,  glibb."  —  Digby :  Of  Bndlet, 
eh.  xiv. 

3.  Voluble  or  fluent  of  speech. 

"  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art 
To  speak  and  purpose  not"      SHaketp. :  Lear,  i.  L 

4>  Easily  and  fluently  spoken  or  uttered. 

"  How  smooth,  persuasive,  plausible  and  glib, 
From  holy  lips  is  dropped  the  specious  fib." 
Criticism*  on  the  Kolliad.  pt  ii.     The  Lynn. 


B.  As  adv.  :  Glibly,  smoothly,  easily. 

"  Hahakknk  brought  him  a  smooth  strong  roix-  com- 
pactly twisted  together,  with  a  noose  that  slips  as  i/li* 
as  a  birdcauher  s  gin."—  Arbuthnat. 

glib-gabbet,  a.  Smooth  and  n-iniv  ii 
speec-h. 

"  An'  that  glib-gabbet  Hiirh'and  barou. 
The  Lainio'Grahnm." 

Barm:  Aarnett  Cry  *  Pr'njer. 

•glib,  s.    [lr.  *Gael.] 

1.  (For  def  see  extract.) 

"The  Irish  have  from  the  Scythians  nineties  and 
long  gtibi  ;  which  is  a  thick  curled  bush  of  hair  hang- 
ing down  over  their  eyes,  and  mi.n»tr..uslj  disguising 
them."—  Spemer:  Preient  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  A  man  wearing  such  a  busli  of  air. 

*gllb,  v.t.  [Formed  from  lib  (q.v.),  with  tho 
A.S.  pref.  ge-.]  To  castrate,  to  lib,  to  geld,  to 
emasculate. 

"  I'll  geld  them  all  :  fourteen  they  shall  not  sea, 
To  bring  false  geuertitious  :  they  are  coheir*, 
And  I  had  rather  glih  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue." 

Khiilcetp.  :  Winttr't  Tat*.  U.  L 

*  glib'-ber-y,  o.   [GLIB,  a.] 

1.  Slippery,  fickle,  uncertain. 

"My  love  is  glibbery,  there  is  no  hold  on'L"  — 
JtarUon. 

2.  Glib,  smooth-tongued,  voluble,  fluent. 
"  What,  shall  thy  lubrical  and  glibbery  Muse 

Live,  as  she  were  defunct" 

Hen  Jonton  :  Poetiater,  v.  1 

*  glib'  -bin,  s.     [GLIB,  s.]    A  woman  who  wore 
a  glib. 

"  They  go  bareheaded  and  are  called  gliba,  the  women 
glibbine.-'-Gain.iford:  Olory  of  England. 

glib'-ly",  adv.     [Eng.   glib;    -ly.}    In   a   glib 
manner  ;  smoothly,  volubly,  readily. 
"  He  who  .  .  .  pleaded  so  glibly  the  cause  of  another." 
Longfellow  :  Miles  Utandillt,  vi. 

glib-ness,  s.     [Eng.  glib;  -ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  glib  ;  slip- 
periness,  smoothness. 

"  A  polisht  ice-like  glibneiie  doth  unfold 
The  rocke  so  rouud." 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  xii. 

2.  Volubility,  fluency. 

"  With  a  glibnets  that  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  that  it  was  his  projected  platform  performance."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  23.  1882. 

*  glicke,  s.    [GLEEK,  s.} 

gild   der,  a.    [GLIDE.]  Slippery.  (Provincial) 

gild  der-y,  a.  [Eng.  glidder;  -y.]  Slippery, 
smooth. 

"  All  a  barren,  hard,  grey  stretch  of  shingle,  slates, 
and  gliddery  stones.  "—  tilackmore  :  Clara  Vaughtm, 
ch.  vi.,  p.  53. 

glide,  *glyde  (pa.  t.  *glod,  *glode,  glided), 
v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  glidan;  cogn.  with  Dut.  glij- 
den  ;  Dan.  glide  ;  Sw.  glida  ;  Ger.  gleiten  ; 
O.  Fris.  giida;  M.  H.  Ger.  gliten.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  move  smoothly  and  gently  ; 
without  noise  or  violence  ;  to  pass  or  move 
along  without  apparent  effort  or  change  of 
step  ;  to  slip  or  slide  along,  as  on  a  smooth 
surface. 

"  Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to  room." 
Tennyson:  Guinevere.  600. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  send  gliding  ;  to  cause  to 
move  smoothly  and  gently. 

"  Swift  as  the  merciful  decrees  above 
Are  glided  down  the  Battlements  of  Bliss." 

Banki  •  Albion  Queens  (1735),  p.  1». 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  glide  and  to 
slip,  see  SLIP. 

glide,  s.     [GLIDE,  r.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  gliding  or  moving 
along  smoothly  and  gently,  without  noise, 
apparent  effort,  or  violence  ;  a  smooth  and 
easy  motion  over  a  level  surface  produced 
without  change  of  step. 

"  The  prey  at  last  ensnared,  he  dreadful  darts, 
" 


2.  Music  &  Phonal.  :  The  joining  of  two 
successive  sounds  without  articulation  ;  a 
slur. 

glid-er,  *glyd-are,  ».    [Eng.  glid(e);  -tr.) 
One  who  or  that  which  glides. 

"  The  glannce  into  my  heart  did  glide  j 
Hey  ho  the  glide  ." 

Spenter:  Shepherd*  Calender  :  AuguX. 

glide  -wort,  s.     [Eng.  glide,  and  wort.] 
Bot.  :  A  labiate  plant,  Galeopsis  Tetrahit. 

gild  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GLIDE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wad,  son;  mate,  cab,  care,  unite,  car,  rale,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce-e;  ey  =  a.    40  =  lew. 


glidingly— glitter 
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C.  -A  s  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  iMiig.  :  The  act  ot  moving  gently 
And  smoothly. 

IL  Auat.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  kind  of 
movement  in  which  the  surfaces  of  adjacent 
bones  are  displaced  without  any  accompany- 
ing angular  or  rotatory  motion.  Example, 
the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  lower  jaw. 
(Quain.) 

glid'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gliding;  -ly.]  In» 
gliding  manner  ;  smoothly,  easily,  gently. 

"  The  light  seemed  glidinglu  to  mount  the  waU."— 
C.  Brvnti:  Jam  Eyre,  ch.  xxviL 

•  gllob,  «.    [GLEBE.] 

*  gKtt,  V.t.  &  I.      [GUFF,  ».] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  affright,  to  alarm. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  feel  a  sudden  fear  ;  to  be 
seized  with  a  panic. 

"  The  god  man,  glyfte  with  that  gla»se." 

£.  Eng.  AUit.  Poems  ;  Cleanness,  849. 

(119,  s.  [Etyiu.  doubtful;  cf.  Dan.  glippe  = 
to  blink.] 

1.  A  glimpse  ;  a  short  time. 

"I  will  >it  vri'  you  a  gliff  in  the  evening  niysell, 
man."—  Scott  :  Ouy  Manner  Ing,  ch.  xliv. 

2.  A  fright  ;  a  sudden  fear  ;  a  panic. 

*glike,  ».  [GLEEK.]  A  sneer,  a  scoff  ;• 
flout,  a  jibe. 

"  Where'*  the  bastard's  brave*,  and  Charles  his  glikfst" 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  ill.  2, 

glim,  glime,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  To  look 
askance  or  slily,  as  from  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

glim,  glymme,  *.     [A  shortened  form  from 
glimmer  (q.v.);  cf.   Dan.  glimme  =  to  shine; 
8w.  gllmma  =  to  glitter  ;  D\it.  glimmen  ;  Prov. 
Oer.  glimm  =  a  spark.]     [GLEAM.] 
*  1.  Brightness,  splendour. 

"  So  watx  I  rauyste  wyth  glymme  pure." 

B.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt  ;  Pearl,  1,017. 

2.  A  light,  a  candle.    (Slang.) 

U  Douse  the  glim:  Put  out  the  light.  (Slang.) 

glim  mer,  *  glem-er,  *  glim  er.  *  glym- 
er-yn,  v.t.  [Dan.  glimre  =  to  glimmer; 
glimmer  =  glitter,  mica  ;  Sw.  dial,  glimmer  = 
(v.)  to  glitter,  (s.)  a  glimmer,  a  glitter,  mica  ; 
Ger.  glimmer  —  a  glimmer,  mica.] 

1.  To  emit  a  faint  or  feeble  light  ;  to  shine 
faintly  ;  to  flicker. 

"  I  se«  the  earliest  gray 
Of  morning  glimmer  in  the  east." 

Longfellow.  Golden  Legend,  IL 

2.  To  wink,  to  blink.    (Scotch.) 

8.  To  have  a  faint  idea  or  notion  of  things. 

"  His  glimmering  sense 

First  found  hi*  want  of  words,  and  feared  offence." 
Dryden  :  Cyman  *  Iphigenia,  113. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  glimmer 
and  to  gleam  see  GLEAM. 

glim'  mer,  s.    [GLIMMER,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  A  faint,  feeble,  and  unsteady  light. 

"  Tet  hath  my  light  of  uight  some  memory 
My  wasting  lampes  some  fading  glimmer  left.' 

ShaXesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errort,  v.  t 

1  Glitter. 

"  Olou  of  satin,  and  glimmer  of  pearls'" 

Tennyson  :  Maud,  L  xziL  M. 
IL  A/in.  :  Mica. 

"Talc,  catsilver,  or  glimmer,  of  which  there  are 
three  aorts,  the  yellow  or  golden,  the  white  or  silvery, 
and  the  black."—  Woodward  :  On  Fouttt. 

glim  -mer  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  j.    [GLIM- 

MER,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  At  substantive  : 

L  Lit.  :  A  faint,  feeble,  or  unsteady  light  ; 
•  glimmer,  a  twinkle. 

"Greenish  glimmerings  through  the  lancet*.' 

Ttnnyton  :  Aylmvrs  field,  628. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  faint  ray  or  flash,  as  of  knowledge, 
•ensc,  tic. 

"(They]  had  Dot  had  their  conjectures  alarmed  by 
•ome  glimmeringi  of  light  into  that  dark  protect  be- 
fore."— Sout.i,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  12. 

2.  A  faint  idea  or  notion  ;  a  slight  know- 
ledge ;  an  inkling,  a  glimpse. 

"  I  hare  not  a  glimmering  of  It,  yet  generally  I  re- 
member  the  scope  of  it."—  Latimer:  fifth  Sermon 
preached  before  Sing  Edward. 


-jf,  *  glim  -rye,  a.     [Eng.  glim- 
mer; -y.]    Glimmering. 

'  When  Hers  glimrye  be  lilted.' 

Stanyhurtt  :  Virgil  ;  Jgnetd,  IT.  Sl«. 


glimpse,  *  glimse,  s.    [A  variant  of  GLIM- 
MER (q.v.);  funned  by  adding  s  to  the  bare 
(ilnn,  the  p  being  excrescent.     [GLIMPSE,  v. 
GLIM.] 
L  A  weak,  faint  light. 

Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpte  of  light" 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  viii,  15*. 

2.  A  flash  or  dart  of  light. 

"  We  climbed 

The  slope  to  Vivian-place,  and  turning  saw 
.     The  shimmering  glimpses  of  a  stream  " 

Tennyson  :  Princess  ;  Conclusion,  46, 

*  3.  A  glance. 

'  Sunk  in  his  skull,  his  staring  eye*  did  glow. 
That  made  him  deadly  look,  their  glimpse  did  show 
Like  cockatrice's  eyes,  that  sparks  of  poison  throw." 
P.  Fletcher  :  Christ  s  Triumph  on  Earth. 

4.  A  short,  momentary,  or  transitory  view  ; 
a  glance. 

•    "Cali.  methiuks  yon  waving  trees  afford 

A  doubtful  glimpte  of  our  Approaching  friends." 
Johnson  :  Irene,  ii.,  2,  93. 

5.  A  faint  or  slight  trace  or  sign. 

"  In  his  face 
The  glimpses  of  his  father's  glory  shine." 

Milton :  P.  K.,  L  N. 

6.  Short,  fleeting  or  transitory  enjoyment. 

"  The  braggart  shout 
For  some  blind  glimpte  of  freedom." 

Tfnnyton  :  Late  i  Duty. 

7.  A  brief,  transitory,  or  momentary  existence. 

"  I  know  how  loue  doth  rage  upon  a  yieldinge  miude : 
How  smal  a  net  may  take  and  meash  a  hart  of  gen- 

tlekinde: 

Or  els  with  seldome  swete  to  season  heapes  of  gall : 
Reuiued  » ith  a  glimpse  of  grace  old  sorrowes  to  let 

fall." 
Surrey  :  Description  of  the  Fickle  Affectiont.  *c. 

8.  A  faint  idea  or  notion ;  an  inkling ;  a 
glimmering. 

"  Ten  thousand  broken  lights  and  shape* 
Yet  glimpses  61  the  true." 

Tennyson  :  Will  Waterproof,  60. 

•  9.  A  faint  resemblance  ;  a  slight  tinge ;  a 
tincture. 

"No  man  hath  a  virtue  that  lie  hath  not  a  glimpse 

of." — Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Cntssida,  i.  2. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glimpse 

and  glance  :  "  The  glimpse  is  the  action  of  the 

object  appearing  to  the  eye  :  the  glance  is  the 

action  of  the  eye  seeking  the  object  :   one 

*  catches  a  glimpse  of  an   object  ;   we  get  a 
glimpse  by  means  of  a  glance :  the  former  may 
depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  the 
latter  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  agent." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  glimpse,  v.t.  &  i.    [GLIMPSE,  s.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  see  by  a  glimpse  or  glimpses  ; 
to  catch  a  transitory  or  momentary  sight  or 
glimpse  of. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dawn ;  to  appear  with  a  faint  light. 

"  Then  glimpsed  the  hopeful  morrow." 

P.  Fletcher  :  Purple  Island,  lit  4«. 

2.  To  appear  by  glimpses. 

"Deformed  shadows  glimpsing  in  his  sight" 

Drayton :  Barons'  Wars,  v.  46. 

*  glim  sing,    *  glym-syng,  s.    [GLIMPSE, 
s.]    A  brief  or  transitory  view  or  sight;  a 
glimpse. 

' '  Ye  ban  som  glymtyng  and  no  parflt  sight" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,257. 

glm  kite,  .<.     [Russian  glinkit.    Named  after 
Lieut. -Gen.  Glinka.] 

M in. :  A  pale  green  variety  of  olivine,  which 
Dana  places  under  Chrysolite.  It  is  found  in 
talcose  schist. 

glint,  v.i.  &  t.     [A  nasalized  form  from  the 
verb  glit,    [GLITTER.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
L  To  gleam,  to  glitter,  to  flash. 

"  God  s  glorious  gleme  glent  tham  emaunge." 

King  Alexander,  p.  184. 

2.  To  peep  out. 

"  Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth." 

Barns :  To  a  Mountain  Daisy. 

*  3.  To  glance. 

"  Hi  glente  vpon  Syr  Qawen,  and  gaynly  he  sayde." 
Oawaine,  476. 

*  1.  To  glance  ;  to  slip  down. 

"Thi  strok  adouu  him  glen/e  *non." 

Sir  ftrumbras,  tit. 

•  6.  To  hurry  ;  to  hasten. 

"  Fro  Cawod  scho  glent." 

Kobert  de  Brunne,  p.  m 

•  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  glance,  to  turn,  as  the  eye. 

"  Fyrumbra*  on  hym  glente  ys  yghe." 

Sir  Ferumoras,  34«. 

2.  To  snatch  ;  to  throw  hastily. 

"  Out  off  hi*  sadel  he  hym  glente." 

Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  6.J9S. 


glint,  i.  &  a.    [GLINT,  c.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  brief  or  momentary  gleam 
or  flash  ;  a  glimpse  of  light ;  a  glance. 

"  In  the  slanting  glintt  of  sunshine."—  Bughes :  Tarn 
Brown  at  Oxfor*,  ch.  xlvii. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Slippery. 

"  Stones  be  full  glint."  Skelton. 

glir  -es,  s.  pi.    [PL  of  Lat.  glis  =  a  fat  dor. 
mouse,  or  simply  a  dormouse.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
Mammalian  order,  now  more  generally  called 
Rodentia  (q.v.). 

glir  ine,  a.    [Lat.,  &c.  glides) ;  -ine.] 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  Mammalian  order 
Glires  (q.v.). 

*  glis'-ien,  v.i.    [A.S.  glisian;  O.  Fris.  glisa.] 
To  shine,  to  glitter,  to  gleam,  to  glisten. 

"  Loueliche  tresses  glisiande  als  goldwire." 

Alisaunder  Fragment,  179. 

glisk,  s.    [GLISIEN.]    A  glimpse. 

"They  just  got  a  gluk  o  his  Honor  as  he  gaed  into 
the  wood.  —Scott .-  Warerley,  ch.  Ixiv. 

*  glis   nen,  •  glis   sen,  *  glis-son,  v.i. 

[A.S.  glisnian.]    To  gleam  ;  to  glisten. 
"  His  armours  glyssenede  full  brighte," 

Rowlande  t  Otuei.  l.Stt, 

*  glis  sa  de,  v.i.    [Fr.,  from  gli*ser=to  glide.) 
To  glide  ;  to  slide. 


*  glis  sen,  *  glys-sen,  v.i.  [A.S  glissian.] 
To  cast  a  glance  ;  to  glance. 

"  He  glysset  up  with  his  ene." 

Ant  art  of  A  rthur,  st.  ZZTilL 

Glis'-son,  «.  [Dr.  Francis  Glisson,  who  w. 
born  in  Dorsetshire  in  1597,  and  was  for  about 
forty  years  Professor  of  Physic  at  Cambridge.) 

Glisson's-capsule,  s. 

Anai. :  A  sheath  of  areolar  tissue  surround- 
ing the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  the  hero- 
tic  artery  and  the  hepatic  duct ;  first  pointed 
out  by  Glisson. 

glist,  s.    [GLISTEN.]    Glimmer ;  mica. 
*glls'-ten(f  silent),  s.  [GLISTEN,  v.]  A  gleam. 

"A  green  glisten  singular  to  witne**."— Miss  Bronte, 
raiette,  ch.  xiv. 

glis' -ten  (t  silent),  *glist-nen,  v.i.  [A.S. 
glisian,  the  t  being  excrescent;  Ger.  gleissen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  gllzan.}  To  gleam  ;  to  shine  ;  to 
sparkle  with  light. 

"And  the  streamlets  laughed  and  glistened." 

Longfellow :  Hong  of  Hiawatha,  n. 

t  glis  ter,  *  glis  tren,  *  glys-ter,  v.i.  [O. 
Dut.  glisteren.]  To  shine ;  to  glitter ;  to 
sparkle  ;  to  be  bright. 

"  With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned," 

Milton :  P.  L.,  iii.  560. 

*gUs'-ter  (!),».  [GLISTER,  v.]  Glitter ;  lustre ; 
brightness. 


*  glis  ter  (2),  *  glys-ter,  s.    [CLYSTEK.] 

t  glis'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [GLISTER,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  vis  pr.  par.  £  particip.  tdj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  glittering, 
shining,  or  sparkling  ;  a  glitter. 

"  For  the  glistering  of  their  [Thraclans  and  Macedo- 
nians! harness,  gave  such  a  show  as  they  went  and  ro- 
moved  too  aud  fro,  that  made  a  light  as  clear  as  if  all 
had  been  on  a  very  fire,"— North  :  Plutarch,  p.  395. 

*  glls'-ter-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  glistering;  -ly.} 
In  a  glittering,  shining,  or  sparkling  manner. 

»  glit,  «.      [GLEBT.J 

*  glit  or,  *  glit  er-en,  v.i.    [GLITTER,  ».] 

*  glft'-ter,«  glitter,*  glit-er-en,*  glyt- 

er,  v.i.  [IceL  glitra,  a  Treq.  from  glita  =  to 
shine,  glitter  ;  Sw.  glittra  =  to  glitter  ;  glitter 
—  glitter,  spangle  ;  cf.  A.S.  glitinian.] 

1.  To  shine  ;  to  sparkle ;  to  shine  with  • 
broken   and   scattered  light ;   to  gleam ;  to 
glisten  ;  to  emit  flashes  or  gleams  of  light. 

"  Earth  glitters  with  the  drops  the  night  distils." 

Camper ;  Hope,  41 

2.  To  be  showy  or  specious  ;  to  be  attractive 
or  striking. 

"  Thi*  excels ;  and  let  Italian*  be 
Vain  authors  of  false  glittering  poetry. 

Dryden :  Art  of  Poetry. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  glitter  and 
to  shine,  see  SHINE. 


boll,  b£y;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph=£ 
-elan. -tian  -  shan.    -tion, -sion  =  snun ;  -tion. -sion  =  zhun.    -tlous,   -cious,  -«iou*  =  snua.     -blc,  -  die   ci.'. .  -  b9l,  del. 
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glitter— globigerina 


glit   ter,  >.    [GLITTER,  r.] 

1.  A  bright  sparkling  litfht  or  lustre  ;  bright- 
ness ;  brilliancy  ;  spifiidct 

••  With  what  i*ruiiHlT*  glory  sine*  til.  fall 
Was  left  him.  «  falM  glitttr.- 

JHtton  :  /•/...  i.  4il 

i.  Speciousne.ss.  attractiveness,  slunvint'ss. 

-  Flonrlth  not  V«>  murli  u|«ui  the  glittrr  of  fortune, 

for  for  Ui*r»  should  Iw  toe  uiuch  alloy  iu  it."—  Cbttirr  : 


'  gilt  ter  and,  /ir.  par.    [GLITTER,  «.] 

•  gilt     ter    01190,  s.     [En>;.   glitter;  -aw*.] 
Glitter  ;  lustiV  .  show  ;  brightness. 

"  Till  from  th«  ptittrraw*  of  the  »unuy  main 
He  turned  hU  aching  eye*.' 

Soutktf:  Thalaoa,  bit.  xii 

glit   ter  Ing,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [GLITTER,  ».] 

A.  i  B.  Js  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  : 

1.  Ord.  I«n0.  :  (See  the  verb). 

t2.  Bol.  :  The  same  as  polished,  but  with 
the  lustre  a  little  broken  from  slight  irregu- 
larity of  surface.  (Lindlty.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  sparkling  or  shining 
brightly  ;  glitter,  lustre. 

2.  Outward  show  or  attractiveness. 

~  Every  man  curries  about  with  him  a  touchstone.  If 
he  will  make  UK  of  it.  to  distinguish  substantial  gold 
from  flittering*.  truth  fn>n>  ai-pcanuices."—  ioc*«. 
Conduct  oftlu  Cndentandinfl  ,Iutr.«l. 

glit  -ter-  Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  glittering  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  glittering,  sparkling  manner;  with  glitter 
or  lustre. 

gloam,  r.i.  [A.S.  gUm  =  twilight]  [GLOOM, 
GLOAMING  ] 

1.  To  begin  to  grow  dark  :  as,  It  begins  to 
gloam. 

"By  this  time  it  was  turn't  gay  an'  gloam't,  an'  the 
hie  scaurs  looket  sae  elrichlike,  that  1  grew  a  wee 
thing  eerie."—  taint  Patrick,  i.  !««, 

2.  To  be  sullen  or  morose. 

•  gloam,  s.   [A.S.  0Wm  =  twilight]   Gloaming. 


gloam  ing,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  glomung,  from  glom 
«=  gloom,  twilight] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Twilight ;  the  fall  of  the  evening. 

"John  Heatherblutter  fired  a  shot  at  him  in  the 
gloaming. "—Scott  :  Wavrrlry.  ch.  Ixiv. 

*2.  Gloominess  of  spirit. 

"  Woman,  pluck  up  your  heart,  and  leave  all  this 
foaming  "—J.  Mil!. 

3.  The  decline  or  closing  period  of  life. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  twilight 
Or  fail  of  the  evening. 

"  The  lines,  that  ye  sent  owre  the  lawn. 
Gin  gloamin  hours  reek'd  Ebeu's  haun." 

Picken:  Poenu,  p.  176.     (1788.) 

gloaming-fa',  ».    The  fall  of  the  evening. 

"I  dinna  keu  but  I  might  bribe  ye  wi'  a  canine 
hourat;foam?n0-/<i',  under  the  hazel  bower  birks."— 
Bladacootti  Magazine,  Jan.,  1821,  p.  401. 

gloaming-star,  5.    The  evening  star. 

glbar,  r.i.    [Dut  gloren  =  to  leer.] 

1.  To  squint ;  to  look  askew. 

2.  To  stare.    (Scotch.) 

gloat,  *  glote,  *  glout,  t-.i.  [Ice!,  glotta  = 
to  grin  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  dial,  glotta,  glutta  = 
to  peep ;  gloa  =  to  glow,  to  stare  ;  Dan.  gloe 
=  to  glow,  to  stare.] 

*  L  To  cast  side  glances  ;  to  glance. 

"  Where,  gluing  round  her  rocke,  to  fish  she  lalles." 
Chapman:  Homer  ;  Odyuey  xii. 

•  2.  To  stare. 

"  So  he  glotet  and  grins  and  bites," 

Beaum.  i  Plet.  :  Had  Lover,  li.  1. 

3.  To  stare  with  admiration,  eagerness,  or 
desire  ;  to  look  or  dwell  on  with  strong  feel- 
Ings  or  passions,   as  of  malignity,   lust,   or 
mvarice  ;  to  take  a  malignant  pleasure  in  be- 
holding anything. 

"  Here— happy  that  no  tyrant's  eye 
Gloalt  on  our  torments— we  may  die  1  * 

Moore:  Fire-Warihippert. 

•glo -bard,  »  glo-berde, .  *  glo-bird,  *. 

[fcng.  glow;  second  element  probably  =  bird.] 
The  glowworm. 

"  The  gto-llrdi  or  glo-w.cms.  cicindela,  shining  in 
bk*  xveiii'"*h!Ver  '•*"  coni-fi<:i<u-"— '•  follarut.:  Plinie, 

glo  -bate,  glo  -bat  ed,  a.  [Lat.  globatvs, 
pa.  par.  of  globo  =  to  make  into  a  ball,  to  mak'e 
round  ;  globu*  =  a,  globe.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  globe  ;  spherical,  spheroidal. 


glob'-ba,  *•.    [The  Molucca  name.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Zingiberace*  (Ginger- 
worts).  They  are  beautiful  plants,  with  yellow 
or  pinkish  flowers.  Eight  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  from  South-Eastern 
Asia.  The  fruit  of  Globba  uvijtinnis  is  said  to 
be  eatable. 

globe,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  globus  =  a  ball ;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  globo.] 

1.  A  ball ;  a  sphere  ;  a  round  or  spherical 
body ;    a  body  every  part  of  the   surface  of 
which  is  equidistant  from  the  centre. 

2.  Anything  of  a  globular  or  nearly  globular 
shape. 

3.  The  terraqueous  ball  or  sphere ;  the  earth ; 
the  world. 

"  Look  downward  on  that  globe  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  heiu-e,  though  but  reflected,  shines ; 
That  place  is  Earth."  .uilton     I'.  L.,  iii.  72-.' 

4.  A  sphere  of  wood,  metal  or  other  sub- 
stance, on  which  are  represented  the  heavenly 
bodies  ;  a  celestial  globe.     A  round  model  of 
the  world,  representing  the  land  and  sea,  and 
usually  the  political  divisions  ;  a  terrestrial 
globe. 

f  Embossed  globes  show,  in  exaggerated 
relief,  the  elevations  aud  depressions  of  the 
earth's  surface.  As  school-room  apparatus, 
globes  are  used  for  illustrating  the  form  and 
motions  of  the  earth,  the  position  and  apparent 
motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  aud  lor  the  solution 
of  a  number  of  problems  iu  geography  aud 
practical  astronomy.  For  this  purpose  they 
are  hung  so  that  they  will  revolve  around 
their  polar  axes.  The  earliest  English  globe 
was  made,  by  Molyneux  in  1592.  One  has  been 
constructed  which  is  (M)  feet  4  inches  in 
diameter.  Globes  have  been  made  of  India- 
rubber  and  gutta-percha,  and  others  of  thin 
paper,  to  be  inflated  and  hung  in  a  school- 
room. These  can  be  folded  up  when  not  in 
use. 

*  5.  A  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  a  circle  ;  a 
number  of  men  or  animals  gathered  into  a 
close  body.  This  was  a  favorite  formation 
with  the  Roman  generals.  [ORB.] 


globe  amaranth,  s. 

Hot.  :  The  genus  Gomphrena,  of  which  the 
best-known  species  is  Gomphrena  globosa,  the 
Annual  Globe-amaranth. 

globe-animal,  s. 

Hot. :  Volvox  globator,  a  locomotive  fresh- 
water plant,  formerly  regarded  as  an  animal. 
Volvox  is  of  much  interest  as  being  perhaps 
one  of  the  connecting  links  between  unicellu- 
lar and  multicellular  forms.  It  is  composed, 
in  a  measure,  of  independent  cells,  which  are 
connected  by  their  processes  and  arranged  as 
a  hollow  globe,  but  each  of  which  performs  its 
own  nutritive  and  other  duties.  The  young 
arise  and  develop  in  the  interior  of  the  globe, 
which  thus  acts  as  a  compound  organism.  The 
actual  biological  position  occupied  by  Volvox 
is  still  a  questionable  matter,  it  seeming  to 
occupy,  to  some  extent,  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  plants  and  animals. 

globe-clock,  s.  A  globe  so  mounted  as 
to  revolve  once  in  twenty-four  or  twelve 
hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  time  on  any  meridian  by  an  hour  circle,  or 
the  noon  at  the  time  of  observation  by  means 
of  the  meridian  circle. 

globe-cock,  s.    [GLOBE-VALVE.] 

globe-daisy,  s. 

Sot. :  One  of  the  names  of  the  genus  Globu- 
laria. 

globe-filter,  s.  A  filter  having  a  chamber 
of  spherical  form,  whose  hollow  interior  has  a 
perforated  diaphragm  or  a  body  of  filtering 
material. 

globe -fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.  :  The  family  Gymnodontidse,  of  which 
the  chief  genera  are  Diodon  and  Tetraodon 
(q.v.).  They  are  so  called  because  by  taking 
air  into  a  larger  sac,  extending  over  the  whole 
of  the  abdomen  beneath  the  skin,  they  become 
nearly  globular  as  a  result  of  this  inflation. 
They  are  represented  by  numerous  species  in 
tropical  seas.  The  smallest  are  only  a  few 
inches  long,  while  the  Sea-hedgehog  (Diodon 
tiyslru)  measures  two  feet  in  length.  The 
skin  has  no  scales,  but  bears  imbedded  spines. 


Many  of  the  globe  fishes  are  highly  poisonous, 
the  poison  varying  in  intensity  in  different 
localities  and  seasons,  aud  in  different  individ- 
uals. The  food  of  these  fishes  consists  of 
corals,  mollusks,  and  crustaceans,  which  their 
hard  beaks  are  well  adapted  to  break.  The 
distension  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  oesopha- 
gus, so  that  the  fish,  when  inflated,  turns  over 
and  lloats  0:1  its  hack  on  the  surface.  In  this 
position  it  can  move  and  turn  by  aid  of  its 
pectoral  tins.  [GVM.NoDOMTin^.j 

globe-flower,  *. 

Botany  : 

1.  The  ranunculaceous  genus  Trollius(q.v.), 
so  called  from  the  globose  flowers.  Nine 
species  of  the  genus  are  known,  all  being 
palaeoarctic  in  distribution.  The  flowers  pos- 
sess a  globe  of  large,  showy  sepals  enclosing 
the  small,  inconspicuous  linear  j>etals.  The 
common  Mountain  Globe-flower  (Ti-ulttus  euro- 
pveiis),  with  its  large  pale-yellow  flowers,  is 
one  uf  the  finest  ornaments  of  moist  grounds 
in  elevated  districts  of  northern  Europe  and 
in  the  Alps.  It  grows  on  mountain  pastures 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  and  as  far  east 
as  the  Caucasus,  and  is  cultivated  in  flower 
gardens.  The  Scotch  name  for  it  is  the  Lucky 
Gowan.  The  Orange  Globe-flower  (T.  Attati~ 
cus)  is  also  cultivated  in  gardens.  [TROLLIUS.] 

2.  Gomphrena  globosa,  an  amaranthaceou* 
plant. 

globe-glass,  s.  A  glass  vessel  of  a  globu- 
lar or  spherical  shape. 


globe-like,  a. 

globular ;  globose. 


Like  a  globe  in  shape; 

globe-ranunculus, «. 

Bot. :  The  Globe-flower  (q.v.).  It  is  akin  to, 
though  not  identical  with,  the  ranunculus 
genus. 

globe-slater,  s. 

Zool. :  Sphreroma,  a  genus  of  sessile-eyed 
Crustaceans. 

globe-thistle,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  to  various  species  of 
Echinops,  of  which  about  thirty  are  known. 
The  globular  appearance  is  in  the  compound 
heads.  [ECHINOPS.] 

globe-trotter,  «.  (Humorous.)  One> 
who  travels  round,  or  (if  frequently)  simply 
about,  the  world. 

globe-valve,  s. 

1.  A  ball-valve ;    one  of  a  spherical  shape, 
usually  operated  by  a  screw  stem.     The  valve 
is  now  but  seldom  spherical,  but  is  a  disc  or 
frustum  of  a  cone  fitting  against  a  seat  of  cor- 
responding shape. 

2.  A  valve  inclosed  iu  a  globular  chamber. 
gld-bl-ceph'-a-lus,  s.  [Lat.  globus=a.  globe; 

Or.  Kc4>aAi}  (kephale)  —  head.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  family  Del- 
phinidse.  Globicephaius  globiceps,  more  gener- 
ally called  Phoca'na  globiceps,  is  the  Bottle- 
nosed  Whale  or  Porpoise. 

glo-bif ' -er-ous,  a.  [Lat  globus  =  a  globe,  a 
ball ;  fe.ro  =  to  bear.] 

Entom. :  Bearing  a  globe  or  sphere  ;  used  of 
of  one  of  the  joints  of  some  antennae. 

glo-big-er-I'-na,  s.  [Lat  globus  -  a  globe ; 
gero  =  to  carry,  to  have,  to  bear,  and  neut.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -tno.] 

1.  Zool. :   The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Globigerinidse,  or  Globigerinida.     Shell  many- 
chambered,  consisting  of   globose    segment* 
arranged  in  a  turbinate  spiral  or  irregularly 
disposed.      The  chambers  open  into  a  deep, 
central,  umbilical  depression. 

2.  Pateowt. :  The  genus  came  into  existence 
at  least  as  early  as  the  Chalk,  and  perhaps; 
even  in  the  Trias.    [GLOBIGERINA-MUD.] 

globigerina-mud,  s. 

Geol. :  A  light-colored  calcareous  mud  in 
places  in  the  Atlantic  3,000  fathoms  deep,  aud 
abounding  in  Globigerinae,  rich  in  siliceous 
sponges,  and  often  supporting  a  varied  fauna 
of  Mollusca,  Crustacea,  and  Echinoderms. 
Prof.  Thomson  believed  it  to  be  not  merely  a 
chalk  formation,  but  a  continuation  of  what 
is  technically  called  the  Cretacean  formation, 
the  Atlantic  having  apparently  occupied  the 
same  geographical  situation  during  the  long 
period  since  the  chalk  was  laid  down.  (Pros. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  vrolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


oe  =  e;  ey  =  a-;  an  =  kw. 
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Royal  .M>c.,  xvn.  1(58-1:00,  xvm.  o9y-49'A  and 
six.  14C-222.)  Prof.  Huxley,  writing  as  early 
as  1858  in  the  Saturday  Review,  had  given  a 
sagacious  forecast  of  this  interesting  discovery. 

globigerina  -  ooze,  s.  The  same  as 
GLOBIGERINA-MUD  (q.v.). 

"  The  now  well-known  calcareous  deposit  the  GMi- 
gerina-ooze,  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  the  shells, 
mure  or  less  broken  and  decomi-osed,  of  pelagic  forma- 
nifera."— Sir  Wyrille  Thornton :  t'oi/age  of  the  Cnat- 
lemger  (1877),  ii.  291. 

glo   big  or  i   ni-dae,   glc^big-er-i'-ni- 

da,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.  globigerin(a) ;  Lat  fern, 
or'neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  -ida.] 

1.  Zool. :    A  family  of  Foraminifera,   sub- 
order   Peiforata.      The  shell    is    hyaline  or 
vitreous.     The  chambers  generally  communi- 
cate with  one  another  by  a  larger  or  smaller 
crescentic   aperture,   not  by  circular  pores. 
Genera,  Globigerina,  Orbulina,  Ovulites,  &c. 

2.  Paltront.  :  The  family  came  into  existence 
apparently  at  least  as  early  as  the  Trias. 

•glo -bird, «.    [GLOBARD.]    A  glowworm. 

*  glob -1st,  *.    [Eng.  glob(e);  -int.]    One  who 

understands  the  use  of  the  globes. 

"  Being  a  good  global  he  will  quickly  find  the  zenith." 
—ttomll:  fntlruct.  for  forraine  Travel  (Appendix). 

gld  bo  se,  a,  [Lat.  globosus,  from  globus  —  a 
globe,  a  spTiere  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  globoso ;  FT. 
globeux.  ] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Like  a  globe  in  shape  ; 
round,  splierical,  globular. 

11  Mark  well  the  finished  plan  without  a  fault, 
The  seas  globule  and  huge." 

Camper:  Kefirement,  561. 

2.  Zool. :  Globe-shaped.    (Owen.) 

3.  Dot. :  Forming  nearly  a  true  sphere,  as 
do  many  seeds.    (Lindley.) 

•  glo-bo'se-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  globose;  -ly.]    In 
a  globular  manner  ;  globularly. 

globosely  elliptical,  a. 
Hot. :    Between    spherical    and    elliptical. 
(Paxton.) 

gld  bos  -ite,  ».  [Lat.  globos(ujs),  and  suff.  -it* 
(JK*.)(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Dufrenite.  It  is  waxy- 
yellow  to  yellowUli-grey,  with  a  white  streak, 
and  is  brittle.  It  is  found  in  small  globular 
concretions  at  the  Arme  Hilfe  mine,  near 
Hirschberg. 

*  gld-bos'-l-tjf,  *.    [Lat.  globositas,  from  glo- 
ootus.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  globose  ; 
sphericalness. 

•  glob'-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  globosus;   FT.  globeux.] 
Globose,  globular,  spherical,  round. 

"  Large  globout  irons  fly,  or  dreadful  hiss. 
Singeing  the  air."  Philipt :  Blenheim. 

glob  -u  lar,  a.  [Lat.  globulus,  dimin.  of 
globus  —  a  "globe,  a  sphere  ;  Fr.  globulaire.] 
Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a  globe  or  sphere ; 
globe-shaped,  round,  spherical. 

"The  form  of  the  body  is  usually  oblong,  but  when 
alarmed  it  has  the  power  of  inflating  the  belly  to  a 
globul.ir  shape  of  great  sire."— Pmnnnt :  Britiih  Zool- 
tn-  Th*  Olobe  Tetrodon. 

globular-chart,  s.  A  chart  of  the  vhole 
or  some  part  of  the  surface  of  tue  earth  on  a 
globular  projection  (q.v.). 

t  globular-minerals,  s.  pi. 
A/in.  :   Minerals  occurring  in  almost  com- 
plete spheres. 

globular  projection,  *. 

Map-making  :  A  kind  of  projection  proposed 
by  Lahire,  in  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to 
look  from  a  point  distant  from  the  globe  half 
the  chord  of  an  arc  of  90°.  The  objection  to 
It  which  has  prevented  its  coming  into  use  is 
that  the  great  circles  appear  as  ellipses  ;  but 
withal  the  distortion  is  less  than  in  the  stereo- 
graphic  projections  so  continually  employed. 

glohiilA.r-an.iHng,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  term  employed  to  denote  the 
Bailing  from  one  point  to  another  over  an  arc 
of  a  great  circle,  which  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  such  points. 

glob  u  lar  i  a,  s.  [Lat.  globulus  =  a  little 
ball,  a  globule ;  dimin.  of  globiu  —  a  globe. 
So  named  from  the  flowers  being  in  globose 
heads.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Selaginaceae  (Selagids). 
Glubularia  Alypitm,  which  grows  in  Southern 
Europe,  is  a  bitter  drastic  purirative  and 
emetic ;  it  was  once  supposed  to  be  the 
oAii»roi'  (alupon)  of  Dioscorides.  Slobularia 
vulgaris,  also  European,  lias  similar  qualities. 

t  gl6b-u-lar-i-a'-ce-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
globulari(a),  and  Lat.  lein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot.  :  An  old  order  of  plants  adopted  by 
Lindley  in  his  Natural  System  of  Botany,  but 
in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom  merged  in  Selagin- 
aceae (q.  v.). 

gldb-U-lar'-I-t^,  s.  [Eng.  globular  ;  -ity.] 
Jhe  quality  or  state  of  being  globular  ;  spher- 
icity. 

gldb'-U-lar-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  globular;  -ly.] 
In  a  globular  or  spherical  manner ;  in  manner 
of  a  sphere  ;  spherically. 

glob  u  lar- ness,  s.  [Eng.  globular;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  globular  ;  spheri- 
city. 

glob  -Ule,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  globuliu,  dimin. 
of  globus  =  a  ball,  a  sphere.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  little  ball,  globe,  or  sphere  ;  a  particle 
of  matter  in  a  globular  or  spherical  form. 

"  And  sometimes  a  company  of  little  icy  globules, 
that  is,  misty  drops,  which  have  been  suddenly  frozen 
by  the  snow,  will  be  piled  one  upon  another,  as  to 
compose  a  little  pyramid,  terminating  in  one  single 
globule  at  the  top ;  not  much  unlike  to  a  lavender 
•pike."— Crew;  Cotmologia  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Any  small  body  of  globular  or  nearly 
globular  form. 

"  These  minute  plobulei  [the  eyes  of  a  mole]  are  sunk 
so  deeply  in  the  skull,  and  lie  so  sheltered  within- the 
velvet  of  its  covering,  as  that  any  contraction  of  what 
may  be  called  the  eye-brows,  not  only  closes  up  the 
apertures  which  lead  to  the  eyes,  but  presents  a 
cushion,  as  it  were,  to  any  sharp  or  protruding  sub- 
stance which  might  push  against  them."—  faley: 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  xv. 

U.  Physiol. :  The  same  as  CORPUSCLE  (q.v.); 

"  Blood  consists  of  red  globules,  swimming  in  a  thin 
liquor  called  serum  :  the  red  globule*  are  elastick,  and 
will  break  ;  the  vessels  which  admit  the  smaller  glob- 
ule, cannot  admit  the  greater  without  a  disease."— 
Arbuthnot :  On  Aliment*. 

•  glob'-U-let,  s.     [Eng.  globule),  and   dimin. 
suff.   -et.]    A  little  globule ;  a  very  minute 
globular  particle. 

glob  -u-lin,  *.  [Lat  globulus  =  a  little  globe  ; 
a  globe;  suff.  -in..  (Chem.y] 

Chem. :  Crystallin,  Vitellin.  An  albuminous 
substance  first  obtained  from  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye.  Globulin  thus  obtained  is  a 
yellowish  transparent  mass,  which  swells  up 
and  dissolves  in  water  ;  the  solution  becomes 
opaline  at  73°,  and  coagulates  at  93°.  Glob- 
ulin is  an  albuininate  which  is  soluble  in  a  ten 
per  cent  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
and  is  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of  water, 
by  long  contact  with  which  it  loses  its  solu- 
bility with  alkaline  salts,  and  becomes  similar 
to  coagulated  albumin.  Vitellin  can  be  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  yolks  of  eggs  with 
ether,  and  treating  the  residue  with  chloride 
of  sodium  solution,  and  precipitating  with 
water.  Globulin  is  closely  allied  to  albumin, 
but  differs  from  it  in  not  being  soluble  in 
water  unless  it  contains  a  small  proportion  of 
a  neutral  salt,  and  in  being  precipitated  by 
carbonic  acid  and  (except  vitellin)  by  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  common  salt.  In  addition  to 
Crystallin  and  Vitellin,  the  Globulins  include 
Fibrinoplastin  or  Paraglobulin  and  Fibrinogeu, 
in  blood,  AT.,  and  Myosiu,  in  muscle.  Similar 
substances  occur  in  plants. 

gldb  -u-line,  *.    [GLOBULIN.  ] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Turpin  to  the 
amylaceous  granules  so  continually  present  in 
the  cells  of  plants. 

*  glob'-u-lism,  *.    [Eng.  globule) ;  -im.] 

Med. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  homoeo- 
pathy. 

*  glob  u  lose,  glob  -u  lous,  a,   \Yr.  globu- 

leux;  Sp.  4  Ital.  globuloeo,  from  Lai  globulus 
=  a  globule  (q.v.).]  Having  the  form  of  a 
globe  or  sphere  ;  globular  ;  spherical. 

"  The  olobulout  part  of  a  glaw-egg  of  about  three 
inches  (for  it  wanted  l-ldth)  in  diameter  o»the  ouUide 
was  lilled  with  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  1MB. — 
Boyle ;  Work*,  it.  781 

•  glttb -n-lous-nSss,   «.      [Eng.    globulmis; 

-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  globu- 
lous;  globularity. 


"The  same  drops  will  readily  adhere  to  gold,  and 
loose  their  globuloutneu  upon  it."—  tiovU  :  Worlu,  li. 
M4. 

*  glob'-u-lus  (pi.  glob-u-U),  s.    [Lat.] 

Botany  : 

1.  A  round,  deciduous  shield,  formed  of  the 
thallus  of  a  lichen,  and  leaving  a  hollow  when 
it  falls  off.    Example,  Isidium.    (De  Candolle.) 

2.  A  kind  of  perithecium  in  some  fungals. 

3.  The  antheridium  of  Chara. 

glo  -bus,  s.    [Lat  =  a  globe  or  ball.] 

Anat.  &  Palhol.  :  Thus  in  anatomy  there 
are  a  globus  major  and  a  globus  minor  of  the 
epididymis,  forming  part  of  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  testicle.  (See  also  the  compound.) 

globus  hystericus,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  sensation  in  the  early  stage  of 
hysteria,  »s  if  a  ball  or  globe  first  rose  to  the 
stomach,  then  to  the  chest,  and  finally  fixed 
itself  in  the  throat  with  the  ultimate  sense  of 
suffocation.  It  is  produced  by  a  spasmodic 
action  of  the  glottis,  preventing  the  escape 
upwards  of  air  which,  being  confined,  distends 
the  trachea  or  windpipe. 

*  gldb'-y,  a.     [Eng.  glob(e);  -y.]     Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  globe  ;  spherical,  round, 
orbicular. 

"  Every  way  do  you  yourselves  disperse, 
Till  you  have  filled  this  globy  universe 
With  your  increase."  Drayton  :  Jfoati'i  Flood. 

gloch-i  date,  glo  -chid  -i-ate,  a.  [Gr. 
yAwx's  (glochis)  —  any  projecting  point  ;  elSot 
(eidos)  =  form,  and  Eng.  &c.  suff.  -ate.] 

Bot.  :  Barbed  ;  forked  at  the  apex,  both 
divisions  of  the  fork  being  hooked,  as  in  the 
nuts  of  Myosotis  Lappula. 

glo-chld  i  on,   s.      [Dimin.  of  Gr.  y\o»xit 

(gKchis)  =  any  projecting  point] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Euphorbia  cese,  tribe  Phyl- 
lantliene.  About  50  species  are  known.  They 
are  shrubs  or  small  trees  from  India  and  the 
countries  adjacent.  The  bark  of  Glochidion 
nitida  is  astringent. 

glo-chis,  s.  [Gr.  y\u>xk  (gWchis),  y^>xi" 
(glochin)  —  any  projecting  point.] 

Bot.  :  A  barb,  a  modification  of  a  hair. 
[GLOCHIDATE.] 

glock'-er-lte,  s.  [Ger.  glockerit.  Named  after 
the  mineralogist,  E.  F.  Glocker.] 

Min.  :  A  brown,  ochre-yellow,  brownish- 
black,  pitch-black,  or  dull-green  mineral  ; 
massive,  sparry,  or  earthy  and  stalactitic. 
compos.  :  sulphuric  acid,  15'9  to  15  '19  ;  ses- 
qnioxide  of  iron,  62  '40  to  64  '34  ;  water,  20'7  to 
21*7.  Found  near  Goslar,  in  Hanover;  also 
at  Modum,  in  Norway.  Called  also  Pitticita 
or  Pittizite  (q.v.). 

*  gldde,  prtt.  ofv.    [GLIDE,  ».] 

*  glod-en,  s.    [A.S.  gladen,  gloden.]    The  sun- 
flower. 

*  glof  fare,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  glutton. 

"  Qloffare  or  devowrane.  Dttorator."  —  PromgL 
Pan. 

*  glogh,  v.i.    [Icel.  glugga.]    To  stare,  togaz*, 

"  To  glogh  oppon  gomes  at  gederiug  of  folke. 

Destruction  of  Troy,  4,990, 

*  gloier,  *  gloyere,  s.    [GLEY,  v.]    One  who 
squints  ;  a  squint-eyed  person. 

"  Gloyere  orgogyleye.    Strata."—  Promft.  Pan. 

gloi  6  carp,  s.  [Gr.  yAow  (?Joio(s)  =  sticky, 
clammy,  and  Kapiros  (karp(os)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  The  quadruple  spore  or  tetrachocarp 
of  some  Algols.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

gloi-o-clad'-X-a,  s.  [Gr.  yXoios  (gloios)  = 
sticky,  clammy,"  from  -yAoia  or  yAoid  (gloia)  =» 
glue,  and  KAaoos  (klados)  =  a  young  shoot  of  a 
tree.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Gloiocladidse 
(q.v.). 

gloi-6-clad'-I-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gloio- 
clad(ia),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Ceramiacese, 
sub-order  Cryptonemese.  Harvey  describes 
eight  species,  belonging  to  six  genera,  as 
British.  (Harvey  :  Brit.  Marine  Algce.) 

*  glombe,  *  glome,  v.i.  [GLOOM,  «,  GLUM,  a.) 
To  look  gloomy,  sullen,  or  morose. 


*  glome  (1),  «.    [GLOOM, 


b6il,  bojh  pout,  Jo^rl;  cat,  98!!,  chorus,  phin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  t 
nan  =  shan.     ;  ion.  -sion  =  shun :  -flon,  -sion  =  »hft«     -tious,  -sious,  -dons  =  •bus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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glome  (2),  s.     [Lat.  glomus  =  a  ball.] 
Bet.  :  A  roundish  head  of  flowers. 

*  gldm  -er-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  glomeratus,  pa. 
uar.  of  jlcmtnt  •=.  to  collect  into  a  kill  ;  iilomu* 
{genit.  0Jom«rvi)  =  a  ball;  Fr.  jjwmmr.] 
A.  Trans.  :  To  gather  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 
-  &  with  a  round  ipinl  shell  gl,menu»d.  aul  having 
ree  raised  ridge*  on  the  upper  side."—  f»,.nan<  ." 
ri*.  *xrfof»  ;  ITorm  Sfefl. 


B.  /a/ran*.  :  To  gather  or  come  together 
into  a  mass  ;  to  wind. 

"A  river  which,  from  Caucasus,  »ft«r  mauyjtfonwr- 
tuitv  iluiCM,  increase*  India."  —  Sir  T.  Herbert; 
rnm<i.p.M. 

gldm   er  ate.  glom   or  at  ed,  a.    [GLOM- 

EUATE.  V.] 

1.  Anat.  (Of  glands)  ;  Consisting  of  many 
little  glandular  bodies  united  in  one  common 
membrane.    [CONGLOMERATE-GLANDS.] 

2.  Bot.  :   Consisting   of  glomeruli   (q.v.); 
congregated  into  a  head. 

glom  -  er  a  -  tion,  s.  [Lat.  glomeratio  =  a 
bringing  of  the  legs  together  as  into  a  ball  ; 
an  amble.] 

1.  The  act  of  gathering  into  a  ball  ;  the  state 
of  being  gathered  into  a  ball. 

2.  A  ball,  a  body  formed  into  a  ball. 

[  "  For  the  rain-bow  consisteth  of  a  glomeration  of 
•mall  drops,  which  cannot  possibly  fall  but  from  the 
tire,  that  u  very  low.  "-Bacon  :  Jfat.  Hilt..  §  832. 

•  gl5m'-er-ells,  ».  pi.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Old  Laic:  Commissioners  appointed  to  de- 
termine differences  between  scholars  in  a 
school  or  university  and  the  townsmen  of  the 
place,  (nharton.) 

glo-mer'-i-daB,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glomeris, 
genit  glomer(idis)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

,    •**<*] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Myriapoda.  It  consists 
of  arthropodous  animals,  with  a  short  oval 
body,  convex  above,  and  concave  below,  which 
resemble  the  woodlouse,  and  like  it  roll  them- 
selves up  into  a  ball  when  danger  appears. 

glom  -er  la,  s.  [Lat.  glomus  (genit.  glomeris) 
—  a  ball  or  clue  of  yarn,  thread,  &c.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Glomerida:  (q.v.). 

glom-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  glomerosm  —  \ike  a 
ball,  round.]  Formed  into  a  ball. 

glom  cr  ulc,  glom-er'-u-lus  (pi.  glom- 
er  ules.  glom-er  -u-li),  s.  [Mod.  Lat 
glomerulus;  dimin.  of  glomus,  geuit.  glomeris 
=  a  ball.]  [GLOMUS.] 

1.  Anat.  (Of  the  form  glomerulus)  :  A  vascular 
tuft  in  the  kidney,  formed  by  a  small  afferent 
artery  breaking  up  into  minute  branches. 

2.  Botany,  Ac.  (Of  the  form  glomerule)  : 

(1)  Sing.  :  A  fruit  consisting  of  a  cluster  of 
capitula,  enclosed  in  a  common  involucre.    It 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a  capitulum, 
aa  a    compound    does   to    a    simple    umbel. 
Example  Echinops.   It  is  called  also  a  glomus 
(q.v.). 

(2)  PI.  :   Heaps  of  powdery   bodies   lying 
upon  the  thallus  of  a  lichen.     They  are  called 
also  globuli  and  sored  ia.     [SOREDIUM.] 

•  glo'-mus,  *.    [Lat.,  =  a  ball  or  clue  of  yarn,] 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  GLOMERULE  (q.v.). 

gloom,  s.  [A.S.  glom  =  gloom,  twilight  ;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  glamiy  —  wan,  languid  ;  cf.  Prov. 
Ger.  glumm  =  gloomy,  glum  The  original 
sense  was  a  glow—  i.e.,  a  feint  light.]  [GLOAM- 
ING, GLUM.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Literally: 

(1)  Obscurity  ;  partial  darkness  ;  thick 
•hade. 


"  All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air, 
With  orient  colours  waving.'  Milton  :  P.  L.,  L  144. 

(2)  A  dark  or  thickly-shaded  place. 

"  In  unfrequented  glooms,  or  shaggy  banks." 

Thomson  :  Spring,  642. 

2.  Fig. :  Heaviness  or  depression  of  mind  ; 
dejection,  dulness,  melancholy  ;  sullenness  ; 
loss  of  spirit ;  gloominess. 

"  A  sullen  gloom  and  furious  disorder  prevailed  by 
fits.  '—Burke :  On  the  Present  Discontents. 

IL  Gunpowder-manuf. :  The  drying-oven. 
gloom-stove,  s.    The  same  as  GLOOM,  «., 


*  gloom,  *  glome,  *  glombe.  "  gloome. 
*  glowmbe,  v.i.  h  t.    [GLOOM,*.    It  should 
be  noted  that  the  verb   occurs  very  much 
earlier  than  the  substantive.] 

A.  Intrnnnitii'e 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  shine  with  an  obscure  or  imperfect 
light ;  to  appear  obscurely  or  dimly. 

"  His  glistering  armour  made 
A  little  glooming  light  much  like  a  shade." 

Spenser:  F.  O...  I.  i.  14. 

2.  To  be  cloudy  or  dark. 

"  For  that  day  is  a  day  of  wrathe,  a  day  of  trouble 
and  heauinease,  a  daye  of  vtter  destrucciun  and  misery, 
a  darcke  Aaj/ominjreday."— Bible  (1551),  Sophony  L 

3.  To  become  dark  or  dim  ;  to  fade  into 
twilight. 

••  Ah  when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end  I 
Long  though  it  be.  at  last  I  see  it  gloome 
And  the  bright  evening-star  with  golden  creast 
Appeare."  Spenser:  Kpithalamion. 

II.  Fig. :  To  look  gloomily,  sullenly,  or  de- 
jectedly ;  to  appear  sad,  dejected,  or  melan- 
choly ;  to  frown. 

"  Now  smy ling  smoothly  like  to  summer's  day. 
Now  glooming  sadly  so  to  cloke  her  matter. 

Spenser  :  F.  «.,  VI.  vi.  4*. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  gloomy,  dark,  or  obscure  ; 
to  darken  ;  to  fill  with  gloom. 

"  Black  yew  gloomed  the  stagnant  air.", 

Tennyson:  The  Letters. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  gloomy,  dismal,  or  sad; 
to  sadden  ;  to  fill  with  gloom  or  sadness. 

"  Good  heaven !  what  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting 
day."  Goldsmith:  Deserted  Pillage. 

«  gloom   ful,  «.     [Eng.  gloom  ;fuMJ).]   Full  of 
gloom  ;  gloomy. 

gloom  -i-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  gloomy;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  In  gloom  or  shade. 

' '  Gloomily  retired, 

The  villain  spider  lives,  cunning  and  fierce." 
Thomson :  Summer,  268. 

2.  Fig. :  In  a  sullen,  dejected,  and  melan- 
choly manner. 

"  True  it  was  that,  when  he  had  found  opposition 
vain,  he  had  gloomily  submitted."— Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

gloom'-i  ness,  s.    [Eng.  gloomy  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.:   The    quality   or    state   of   being 
gloomy,  dark,  or  thickly-shaded;  obscurity, 
darkness,  gloom. 

"  But  Charis  looking  in,  a  morning  light 
Upon  that  gloominess  rose  from  her  eyes." 

Beaumont :  Psyche,  Ti.  81. 

2.  Fig. :  Heaviness  or  dejection  of  mind ; 
gloom,  sullenness,   moroseness,  melancholy, 
depression. 

"  That  gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temper,  which 
is  so  frequent  in  our  nation."— Addison :  Spectator, 
No.  419. 

*  gloom  -Ing,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  gloom;  -ing.] 

A.  At  adj. :   Dismal,  gloomy,  depressing, 
sad. 

"  A  glooming  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings." 
Shakesp. :  Romeo  <*  Juliet,  v.  3. 

B.  As  subst.  [A.S.  glomung] :  The  gloaming 
or  twilight. 

"The"balmyjrfooi»<n<7,  crescent-lit." 

Tennyson :  Gardener's  Daughter,  258. 

*  gloom  -ish,    *  gloom  mish,  a.      [Eng. 
gloom;  -ish.]    Bather  gloomy. 

" In  hUlowering  front  gloommishr 

Stanyhurst :  Virgil ;  .Ennid  ill.  M9. 

*gloomth,  s.     [Eng.  gloom;  suff.  -th,  as  in 
depth,  &c.]    Gloom,  gloominess. 

"  The  gloomth  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals."—  Walpole  : 
To  Mann,  iii.  40  (1763). 

gloom  -y,  *  gloom  ie,  a.     [Eng.  gloom ;  -y.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Filled  with  gloom  or  darkness  ;  dark ; 
obscure  ;  thickly-shaded. 

"  I  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 
Through  this  gloomy  covert  wide." 

Jtilfm :  Oomus,  »45. 

*  2.  Of  a  dark  or  dusky  complexion. 

3.  Dark ;  lowering. 

"  A  gloomie  cloud,  the  which  doth  beare 
An  hideous  storine,  is  by  the  northern  blast 
Quite  ouerblowne."  Spenser :  F.  Q.,  IV.  L  44. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Causing  gloom,  sadness,  or  depression  of 
spirits  ;  sad  ;  melancholy ;  dispiriting. 

"  But  man  all  feeling  and  awake, 
The  gloomy  scene  surveys." 

Cowper :  To  Rev.  Mr.  {Teuton. 

2.  Dark  ;  obscure. 

"  The  gloomy  shades  of  deep  philosophy." 

Drayton :  Poly-Oloion,  a.  i. 


I         3.  Feeling  sadness,  depression,  or  dejection* 
melancholy  ;  sullen  ;  morose  ;  downcast. 

11  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gloomy, 
sullen,  morose,  and  splenetic:  "All  these  terms 
denote  a  temper  of  mind  the  reverse  of  eapv 
or  happy ;  gloomy  lies  either  in  the  general 
constitution  or  particular  frame  of  the  mind  ; 
sullen  lies  in  the  temper  :  a  man  of  a  gloomy 
disposition  is  an  involuntary  agent ;  it  is  his 
misfortune,  and  renders  him  in  some  measure 
pitiable  ;  the  sullen  man  yields  to  his  evil 
humours  ;  sullenness  is  his  fault,  and  renders 
him  offensive.  Sullenness  and  moroseness  are 
both  the  inherent  properties  of  the  temper ; 
but  the  former  discovers  itself  in  those  who 
have  to  submit,  and  the  latter  in  those  who 
have  to  command  ;  sullenness,  therefore,  be- 
trays itself  mostly  in  early  life  ;  moroseness  is 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  age.  Sullenness 
shows  itself  mostly  by  an  unseemly  reserve  ; 
moroseness  shows  itself  by  the  harshness  of 
the  speech,  and  the  roughness  of  the  voice." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synou.) 

t  gloomy-minded,  a.  Sad,  dejected. 
(Thomson :  On  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  157.) 

*  glope,  s.     [GLOPEN.]    A  fright ;  a  panic. 

"  O,  my  hart  is  rysand  now  in  a  glope." 

Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  146. 

*  glop  en,  *  glop  pen,  v.t.      [Out.  gloepen, 
gluipen;  O.  Fris.  glupa;  I  eel.  glupa.] 

1.  To  be  astonished  or  dismayed ;  to  stare 
in  amazement. 

"  The  god  man  .  .  .  gloped  for  noyse." 

K.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  849. 

2.  To  be  downcast  or  disheartened. 

"  I  gloppcn  and  y  grete." 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  st.  viL 

*  glop-ned-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  glopen;  -edfy.]    In 
dismay  or  fear. 

*  glop -ping,  *  glop  pynge,  s.    [GLOPEN.} 

Gluttony,  greediness. 

"  Glotonie  is  her  god  with  gloppynge  of  drink." 

P.  Plowman's  Crede,  183. 

•glopp-ning,  *glop-pyn-ing,  s.  [GLOPEN.] 
Fear,  dismay. 

"  For  gloppning  in  his  mod  al  niadd." 

Cursor  Mundi,  19.M3. 

glore,  v.i.    [GLARE.] 

glbr'-I-a,  s.     [Lat.,  =  glory.] 

1.  More  fully,  Gloria  Patri.    The  first  word 
of  the   doxologies  sung  at1  the  end  of  eacli 
psalm  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches,  hence  used  to  =  doxology. 

2.  More  fully,  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.     A 
portion  of  the  Mass  so  commencing ;  also  a 
musical  setting  of  the  same. 

*  gftoV-I-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  glory  ;  -able.]    That 
may  or  can  be  gloried  in  ;  glorious. 

"  Job,  of  all  we  read,  was  the  most  confident  of  his 
own  integrity,  which  indeed  was  rare  and  gloriablt."— 
Feltharn :  Resolves,  xvii. 

*  glbr-i-a  -tion,  «.     [Lat.    gloriatio,  from 
gloriatus,   pa.   par.  of  glorior  =  to  boast,  to 
glory.]     [GLORY.]  Vainglory;   a  feeling  of 
triumph;  conceit. 

"Glory  or  internal  gloriation  or  triumph  of  the 
mind."— Hobbes  :  Human  Xature,  ch.  ix.,  5  1. 

*  glor  led,  *  glor-yed.  a.    [Eng.  glory ;  -td.] 

Illustrious,  noble,  honorable. 

"  Old  respect, 
As  I  suppose,  toward  your  once  gloried  friend." 

Milton:  Samson  AgonistesJiM. 

* glor-I-fi'-a-ble,  a.'  [Eng.  glorify;  -able.} 
That  may  or  should  be  glorified. 

gl6r-I-f i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  glorificatio,  from 
glorifico  =  to  glorifiy  :  gloria  =  gl^rv,  fricfo  = 
to  make;  Fr.  glorification;  Sp.  gwr ijicacion ; 
Ital.  glorificazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  glorifying,  or  giving  or  as- 
cribing glory  and  honoi  to. 

"All  that  we  have  must  be  directed  to  the  great 
end  of  man,  the  glorification  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  our  souls."— Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  glorified  or  raised  to 
glory ;  exaltation  in  honor  ad  dignity. 

"The  [angels]  are  ready  enough  to  congratulate 
their  glorification."— Scott :  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch. 
viL,  §  10. 

glbr-I'-f  ied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GLORIFY.] 

glby-i-fy,  *  glor-i-fle,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr  glori- 
fier,  from   Lat.  glorifico  =  to  make  glorious  : 
gloria  =  glory ;  /ocio  =  to  make ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
glorificar;  ItaL  glorifioare.] 
A.  Intransitive  : 


fcte.  l&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  sou ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian.    «.o)  =  e;ey=a,   qu  =  kw. 


1.  To  procure  glory  or  honor  to  ;    to  raise 
in  honor  or  dignity. 

"  Meek  saint— through  patience  glnriflrd  on  earth." 
Wordsworth  :  Efcurtion,  bk.  rl 

2.  To  ascribe  or  pay  honor  or  glory  to  in 
worship. 

"  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circumstance, 
That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord." 

fihalcttp.  :  i  Henry  ri.,  U.  L 

JL  To  praise  ;  to  extoL 

"  No  chymist  yet  the  elixir  got 
But  glorifM  his  pregnant  pot, 
If  by -the  way  to  him  befall 
Some  odorous  thing."  (  Donne. 

4.  To  raise  or  exalt  to  glory  in  heaven  ;  to 
exalt  to  celestial  beatitude. 

*5.  To  make  divine. 

"  Can  they  who  say  the  Host  should  be  descriei 
By  seus«,  define  a  body  glorified  >  " 

DrytLen :  Bind  t  Panther,  L  M. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  boast,  to  brag,  to  be  proud. 

"  Cupide,  I  mene,  of  this  maist  thou  glorifye." 

Chaucer:  Troilut  t  Creuida,  iii.  1S7. 

glbr'-I-dle,  *.  [Formed  from  Lat.  gloria,  in 
imitation  of  aureole  (q.v.).]  A  glory  or  circle 
of  rays  represented  in  old  paintings  as  sur- 
rounding the  heads  of  saints.  [GLORY,  s.] 

glbr-I-O'-sa,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  Lat.  glo-riosm 
=  full  of  glory,  glorious.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceae,  and  apparently 
of  the  tribe  Tulipese.  Gloriosa  superba  is,  aa 
its  name  implies,  a  splendid  flower.  It  climbs 
by  a  tendril,  in  which  the  lanceolate  leaves 
terminate.  The  flowers  are  large,  red,  and 
yellow.  The  plant  glows  in  India.  Its  root 
is  generally  deemed  poisonous.  G.  simplex  is 
found  in  the  Himalayas,  and  G.  virescens  in 
Senegambia.  The  name  Gloriosa,  given  by 
Linnaeus,  is  now  generally  altered  to  Met  ho- 
nica  (q.v.). 

Fabric* :  A  fabric  composed  of  wool  and  silk, 
closely  resembling  the  latter. 

•  glbr-I-o'-ser,  s.    [Lat,  gloriosut  =  boastful.] 
A  boaster. 

"  Prattling  glnrioiiri  [have]  the  smallest  perform 
auce  of  courage."— Green :  tlenaphron,  p.  82. 

•  glor-I-d'-so,  *.    [Ital.]    A  boaster. 

"  Giving  credit  to  such  *glorio»o."— Fuller:  Worthiet, 
Devon,  L  284. 

glbr  i  ous,  *  glor  i  ouse,  '  glor  y  ous, 

a.       [O.    Fr.    glorioa,   from   Lat   gkmosvs  = 

8)  glorious,  (2)  boastful,  from  gloria  =  glory 
[.v.)  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  glorioso.] 

*  1.  More  general  in  its  meaning  than  now, 
and  including  vainglory  as  well  as  reputation 
of   a   legitimate   character ;    boastful,  vain- 
glorious, haughty. 

"  Some  took  this  for  a  gloriout  brag ;  others  thought 
he  (AlcibladesJ  was  like  enough  to  have  done  it.  — 
North :  Plutarch,  p.  183. 

2.  Noble,  illustrious  ;  worthy  of  receiving 
glory,  honor,  or  praise. 

"  Who  is  like  thee,  glorioui  in  holiness,  fearful  la 
praises.  doir«  wonders  t  "—Exodut  xv.  ii. 

5.  Worthy  of  admiration  or  praise ;  noble, 
excellent,  magnificent. 

"  This  universe  shall  pus  away— a  frame 
Glorioui  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might  1 
A  stop,  or  link,  for  Intercourse  with  Thee." 

Wordntnrth  :  .excursion,  bk.  IT. 

4.  Expressing  or  denoting  rank,  dignity,  or 

honor ;  honorable. 

"Such  through  gloriout  titles  are  much  renowned." 

—  VJ'iI:  /,iU«  vi. 

*  5.  Eager  or  striving  after  glory,  excellence, 
or  renown  ;  ambition. 

"  The  purchase  is  to  make  men  glorioui.* 

Shakap. :  r-ericlet.  ProL  ». 

6.  Elevated  by  drink  ;  hilarious,  uproarious. 
"  Kings  may  be  blessed  but  Tarn  was  glorioui, 

O'er  all  the  Ills  of  life  victorious." 

Burnt :  Tom  ffShanttr. 

glbr  I  ous  Ijf,  "  glor  i-ous  liche,  adv. 
{Eng.  glorious;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Boastfully ;  bragglngly. 

"Sir  Glorious  Tipto .  .  .  talks  glrtrimiily  of  anything, 
bat  very  seldom  Is  lu  the  right"— Ben  Jonion:  Jim 
Inn.  (List  of  Dramatis  Persona*.) 

2.  Nobly,  splendidly,  admirably. 

"The  gloteglouriouMlichi  was  wryte  with  gylte  penne." 
Fieri  Ploughman,  p.  922. 

8.  Hilariously,  uproariously. 
"  Drink,  and  be  mad  then :  'tis  your  country  bids  I" 
eioriouily  drunk,  obey  the  important  call ! " 

Covper:  Talk.  iv.  HO. 

glbr '  I  oiis  n  e  ss,   *  glor  -  i  -  ows  -  nesse, 

*.     (Eng.  glorious;   -ness.]     The  quality  or 
state  of  being  glorious  ;  glory. 

"  Among  them  also  that  are  good,  enerle  one,  as  h* 
bath  In  this  vsed  himselfe,  so  shal  he  excell  other  In 
the  glorioutnn  of  his  new  body*."—  Udal:  I  Corinth. 


gloriole— gloss 

f,  *gloir-e,  *glor-le,  *glor-ye,  «. 

[O.  Fr.  glorie  (Fr.  gloire),  from  Lat.  gluria,  for 
cloria,  from  the  same  root  as  in  clue ;  Gr.  xAuss 
(fciuo)  —  to  heai  ;  Lat.  inclytus  =  renowned  ; 
Gr.  <cA«'o«  (kiens)  =  glory,  renown  ;  Sp.,  Port, 
ft  Ital.  gloria.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Originally  in  a  more  extended  sense 
than  now,  including  vain  glory,  as  well  as 
glory  of  a  more  reputable  kind  ;  arrogance, 
pride,  haughtiness. 

"In  military  commanders  and  soldiers  vain-glory 
It  an  essential  point ;  for  as  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  by 
glory  cue  courage  sharpeneth  another."— Bacon  :  Ei- 
tayi ;  Of  Vain-glory. 

2.  Praise,  honor,  or  admiration  or  distinc- 
tion paid  or  ascribed  to  any  person  by  general 
consent ;  renown,  celebrity. 

"  For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame, 
The  people's  praise,  if  always  praise  unmixed  ?" 
Milton:  P.  R.,  Iii.,  4T. 

3.  Adoration  or  praise  asaribed  in  worship. 

"  aiorv  to  Ood  in  the  highest  "—iu**  it  14. 

4.  A  state  of  splendor ;     greatness,  gran- 
deur, or  magnificence. 


5.  The  felicity  of  heaven  prepared  for  those 
who  love  God. 

"Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  attar- 
wards  receive  me  into  thy  glory."— futlm  Ixxiii.  in. 

*  6.  Lustre,  splendor,  brilliancy. 

"  From  opening  skies  may  streaming  g'oria  shin*. 

And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine." 

Pope  :  Bloiu  to  Abelarti,  342. 

*  7.  A  noble  or  praiseworthy  pride. 

"  The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  notable  to  be  un- 
known to  your  ears,  to  which  all  worthy  fame  hath 
glory  to  come  unto."— Sidney. 

8.  That  which  makes  glorious,  distinguished, 
or  renowned  ;  the  distinguishing  ornament  or 
honor;  that  of  which  a  person,  place,  or 
nation  is  or  may  be  proud. 

"  Increasing  London,  Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she." 

Cowper:  Tails,  L  T2S. 

*  9.  A  glorious,  honorable,    or  worthy  act ; 
a  source  of  honor. 

"Think  it  no  glory  to  swell  In  tyranny.*— Sidney.- 
Arcadia. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Art :    Properly,  a  combination   of  the 
nimbus  and  aureola,  but  commonly  taken  as 
the  same  as  nimbus  (q.v.). 

2.  Pyrotech. :  A  cluster  of  large  fixed  sung. 

[FlXKD-SCN.] 

11  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glory 
and  honor  :  "  Glory  impels  to  extraordinary 
efforts  and  to  great  undertakings.  Honour 
induces  to  a  discharge  of  one's  duty.  Excel- 
lence in  the  attainment,  and  success  in  the 
exploit,  bring  glory ;  a  faithful  exercise  of 
one's  talents  reflects  honour.  Glory  is  con- 
nected with  everything  which  lias  a  pecul'ar 
public  interest ;  honour  is  more  properly  ob- 
tained within  a  private  circle.  Glory  is  not 
confined  to  the  nation  or  life  of  the  individual 
b-  whom  it  is  sought ;  it  spreads  over  all  the 
earth,  and  descends  to  the  latest  posterity ; 
honour  is  limited  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  subject  of  it,  and  eye-witnesses 
to  his  actions.  Glory  is  attainable  but  by 
few,  and  may  be  an  object  of  indifference  to 
any  one ;  honour  is  more  or  less  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  must  be  disregarded  by  no 
one.  A  thirst  for  glory  is  seldom  indulged 
but  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  a  love  of  honour 
can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  advantage 
of  others."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

glory-hole,  s. 

Glass-manvf. :  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a 
glass-furnace,  exposing  the  brilliant  white  of 
the  interior. 

glory-crowned,  a.  Having  the  head 
encircled  with  a  glory. 

"  His  own  vast  shadow  glory  cmwned." 

Itomyson  .•  In  ilmoriam,  zeri. 

glory-pea.  «. 

Hot. .  The  genus  Clianthus. 

*  glory-smitten,  a.    Smitten  or  seized 
with  a  thirst  for  glory. 

glory-tree, «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Clerodendron. 

flor'-$,v.i.ti,t.  [O.  Fr.  glorier,  from  Lat.  glorior 
=to  boast ;  Sp.  ft  Port  gloriar;  Ital.  glorinre.] 
[GLORY,  ».] 

A.  Intransitive: 
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1.  To  boast ;  to  feel  pride. 

"This  title  of  Freeholder  is  what  I  most  glory  I*. 
and  what  most  effectually  calls  to  my  mind  the  happi- 
ness of  that  government  under  which  I  livt-'—Addi. 
ton  :  Freeholder. 

*  2.  To  exult  with  joy  ;  to  rejoice. 

"  Both  glorying  to  hare  scapt  the  Stygian  flood." 
Jtilfm.  P.  L.,  LM*, 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  make  glorious ;  to  glorify ; 
to  give  glory  to. 

"Th«  troop 
That  gloried  Venus." 

Greene :  Lcmking.ylau.  p.  118. 

5  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  glory 
and  to  boast :  "  To  glory  is  to  hold  as  one's 
glory.  To  boast  is  to  set  forth  to  one's  advan- 
tage. To  glvry  is  more  particularly  the  act  of 
the  mind,  the  indulgence  of  the  internal  senti- 
ment :  tx>  boast  denotes  rather  the  expression 
of  the  sentiment.  To  glory  is  applied  only  to 
matters  of  moment ;  boost  is  rather  suitable 
to  trifling  points.  Glory  is  but  seldom  used 
in  a  bad  sense,  and  boast  still  seldomer  in  a 
good  sense."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  glbr'-y-less,  a.     [Eng.  glory ;  -less.]     With- 
out glory ;  bereft  of  glory. 

"Soulless,  glorylett,  and  desperate." 

Peele  :  Battle  of  Alcatar,  il.  S. 

•gaor-y-yn,  v.t.  [Etyin.  doubtful.]  To  defile; 
to  make  dirty ;  to  stain. 

"  Gloryyn  or  wy the  ouclene  thynge  befoylyn.  If**- 
eulo,  dtturpo."— Prompt.  Pan. 

•  glose  (IX  *.    [GLOZE,  s.] 

*  glose,  v.i.    [GLOZK,  «.] 

*  glos'-er,  ».    [GLOSSER.] 

gloss  (1),  *  glose  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  glose,  from 
Lat.  glossa=&  word  requiring  explanation,  from 
Gr.  -yAwcro-a  ((/fossa)  =  the  tongue,  a  difficult 
word ;  I  eel.  gldsa  ;  Sw.  glosa ;  Dan.  glose ; 
Dut.  glos ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  glosa;  Port,  glossa.] 
[GLOZE.] 

1.  An  explanatory  note  or  remark  on  the 
margin  or  between  the  lines  of  a  book,  as  an 
equivalent  for  foreign  or  strange  words.    (Ori- 
ginally inserted  by  the  copyist  of  a  manu- 
script, to  make  the  meaning  more  plain.) 

2.  A  comment,  note,  or  explanation  on  A 
point  of  difficulty  in  a  work,  especially  in  one 
written  in  a  foreign  tongue  ;  a  scholium. 

"No  commentator's  tedious  glnu." 

Oovper:  A  Manual. 

*  3.  A  false  or  specious  interpretation  or 

explanation. 

"  Thou  hart  made  many  gloie  with  thy  false  talk- 
yna."  Tovneley  Hysteriet,  p.  209. 

f  A  gloss  is  an  explanation  of  difficulties  in 
a  text  which  are  merely  verbal,  and  have  no 
relation  to  the  subject  matter  itself.  The 
word  was  originally  applied  to  obsolete,  pro- 
vincial, dialectical,  or  technical  words,  or  uses 
of  words,  collections  of  such  words  being 
called  glossai.  They  became  common  in  the 
Alexandrian  period  of  Greek  literature,  their 
subject  being  the  works  of  Homer  and  other 
early  poets.  Glosses  of  the  Hebrew  texts  were 
made  by  the  Rabbinical  writers.  In  Roman 
and  canon  law  glosses  were  early  introduced, 
and  here  were  not  merely  verbal,  but  dealt 
also  with  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  The 
gloss,  in  this  case — being  written  between  the 
lilies  and  on  the  margin  of  the  text — was 
called  ylu.tta  interlinearis. 

gl&SS  (2).  s.  [led.  glossi  =  a  blaze ;  Sw.  dial. 
glasa  =  a  glowing,  glossa  =  to  glow,  to  shine  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  glosen  =  to  glow,  glose  =  a  glow,  a 
gleam.  The  word  has  been  confused,  and  its 
meaning  has  been  partially  affected  by  the 
confusion  with  GLOSE  (1),  s.] 

L  Lit. :  The  brightness  or  lustre  proceeding 
from  a  smooth,  polished  surface ;  polisJS, 
sheen,  glossiness. 

11  Weeds  that  the  wind  did  tow 
The  virgins  wore  :  the  youths  woven  coats,  that  east 

a  faint  dim  glou 
Like  that  of  oil.  Chapman:  Bomtr;  Iliad. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  specious  or  fair  outward  appear- 
ance ;  external  show  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

"  There  is  a  tort  of  alou  upon  ingenious  falsehoods 
that  dazzles  the  imagination,  but  which  neither  be- 
longs to  nor  becomes  the  sober  aspect  of  truth."— 
Burke:  Vindication  of  National  Society  (fret}. 

*  H  To  set  a  gloss  on  anything :  To  give  it  a 
specious  appearance.    (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI., 
iv.  1.) 

gloss  (1),  *  glose,  *  glos  en,  '  glosse, 
*  glos-yn,  ».  t.  &  t.  [O.Fr.  gloser;  from  Low 
Lat.  glosso,  from  glossa  =  a  gloss  ;  I  eel.  glosa  =s 
to  explain;  Dut.  glozen;  Sp.  glosar;  Port* 
glotsar;  Ital.  glossure.}  [GLOSS  (1),  s.] 


boil,  boy ;  poTit,  Jdwl;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  ehin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  yenophon,  e^ist.     ph     f. 
-olan,    tian  -  Bhan.    -tion,  -don  =  shfin ;  -(ton,  -flon  =  sbtin.     -clous. -tlous, -slous  =  snus.    -ble, -die,  ic.  -  beL  deL 
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grloss— glottalite 


A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  explain  by  note,  gloss,  or  comment  ; 
to  comment  ou  so  as  to  reuder  clear  or  plain; 
to  annotate. 

"  ThU  tale  nedeth  nought  be  fUt*t. 
tot  it  U  openliche  skewed."          SoiMr  IU.  .  H*. 

•  i.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle. 

**  So  wel  h«  couthe  roe  gla* 
Whan  that  h«  wuld  bail*  my  belt  chow." 

t'Aauc«r  .  C.  T,  «.«*L 

B.  Intransitive  : 

I.  To  comment  ;  to  write  or  make  com- 
ments or  explanatory  remarks. 

"  But  no  nun  on  gtout  upou  this  text  after  that 
Banuer.  (or  the  prophet  says.  No  shepherd  shall  pitch 
kit  fold  there,  uor  ahall  auy  man  uu>  through  it  for 
f\tT.'—U.  Mart:  Dtfnc*  o/  tkt  Phitoiophic  Cabbala. 

•i.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle. 
"  Who  tluit  couthe  glote  soft* 
And  Hater,  such  he  act  aloft* 
In  gnat  eauu*.'  Sowr.  iiL,  IT*. 

•  3.  To  make  sly  remarks. 

"  Her  eqvul*  flnt  obserred  her  growing  leal, 
And  laughing  gfoisgrf  that  A  bra  served  so  welL" 

friar  :  Solomon,  it  3SS. 

glosa  (2),  v.t.    [GLOSS  (2X  «.] 

L  Lit.  :  To  give  a  gloss  or  superficial  lustre 
to  ;  to  make  glossy  or  lustrous  :  as,  To  3/05* 
cloth  or  paper. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  give  a  fair  or  specious  appearance  to  ; 
to  render  specious  or  plausible. 

"  Do  I  not  reason  wholly  on  your  conduct? 
You  have  the  art  to  ul  *t  the  foulest  cause." 

Philip*. 

2.  To  palliate  by  specious  representation. 

"  Though  every  tongue  should  join  in  glairing  orw 
and  even  justifying  all  or  any  of  those  crimes,"— 
forttut,  vol.  IL.  ser.  16. 

•I  (1)  In  the  figurative  senses  there  is  evi- 
dently a  confusion  with  GLOSS  (1),  v. 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
gloss,  to  varnish,  and  to  palliate  :  "  Gloss  and 
varnish  are  figurative  terms,  which  borrow 
their  signification  from  the  act  of  rendering 
the  outer  surface  of  any  physical  object 
shining.  To  gloss  is  to  give  a  gloss  or  bright- 
ness to  any  thing  by  means  of  friction,  as  in 
the  case  of  japan  or  mahogany  :  to  varnish  is 
to  give  an  artificial  gloss,  by  means  of  applying 
a  foreign  substance.  Hence  in  the  figurative 
ose  of  the  terms,  to  gloss  is  to  put  the  best 
face  upon  a  thing  by  various  little  distortions 
and  artifices  ;  but  to  varnish  is  to  do  the  same 
thing  by  means  of  direct  falsehood  :  to  palliate 
requires  still  less  artifice  than  either."  (Crabb  ; 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fflds-sa'-gra,  *.    [Gr.  yXio-aa  (glossa)  =  the 
tongue,  and  aypa  (agra)  -  a  catching.] 
Patkol.  :  A  rheumatic  pain  in  the  tongue. 

gloss  an  -thrax,  «.  [Gr.  yAwo-tra  (glossa)  =» 
the  tongue,  and  av6paf  (anthrax)  =  coal,  char* 
coal  ;  Fr.  glossanth/'ax.] 

Vet.  :  A  disease  affecting  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, especially  cattle  and  horses.  It  is 
characterized  by  dark  -coloured  carbuncles  on 
the  tongue. 

gloss-af-l-al,  a.  [Bug.  glossary  ;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  glossary  ;  containing,  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  glossary. 

"In  the  fflottarial  index  of  former  editions,  the 
render  has  merely  been  presented  with  a  l..ng  list  of 
words,  and  references  to  the  passages  where  they 
occur."—  BotweU  :  Adfertiiement  to  Shaketpeare. 

fflOM  -a-rist,  J.     [Eng.  glossary);  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  glosses  or  comments  upon  an 
author. 

2.  A  writer  or  compiler  of  a  glossary. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  glotuiritfi  are  never  tired 
of  printing."—  Katt*  Jt  Querist,  July  28,  1883,  p.  74. 


;  >.  [Lat.  ylf/ssarivm.,  from  glossa 
=  a  difficult  word  requiring  explanation  ;  Gr. 
y**i*cra(g!dssa)  =  the  tongue  ;  a  difficult  word  ; 
Fr.  glossaire  ;  Sp.glosario;  Ital.  glossario.]  A 
vocabulary  or  dictionary  of  glosses  or  expla- 
nations of  words  obsolete  or  rare,  or  occurring 
only  in  works  of  a  special  class,  as  technical 
terms,  or  of  provincial  dialectal  forms  or  words. 
Such  vocabularies  are  frequently  given  at  the 
einl  of  uiudern  editions  of  the  works  of  old 
writers—  such  as  Chaucer  and  other  authors  of 
the  mediaeval  period—  many  of  the  words  used 
by  whom  are  obsolete,  are  antiquated  in  spell- 
ing, or  are  used  in  meanings  no  longer  under- 
Stood.  Glossaries  are  necessary  to  the  satis- 
factory reading  of  such  works. 

"  He  spells  them  true  by  intuition's  light, 
And  needs  no  yiossary  to  set  him  right1 

Camper  :  Htedleu  Alarm. 


IT  For  the  difference  between  glossary  and 
dictionary,  see  DICTIONARY. 

'  gibs  sa  tor,  s.  [Fr.  glossateur.}  A  writer 
or  compiler  of  glosses  ;  a  commentator. 

"  This  is  the  fill!  state  of  this  affair,  in  the  age  when 
Seneca,  who  was  the  ylottator.  lived."  —  Sp.  Taylor; 
IHmuuire.fram  Popery,  pt.  ii..  bk.  L,  i  11. 

glos  se  cdl  lite,  s.  [Gr.  yAio-o-a  (glossa)  = 
the  tongue;  icoAAa  (kolla)  =  glue;  suff.  -itt 
(Afm.)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Halloysite.  It  is  milk- 
white  in  color,  and  earthy.  On  the  edges  it 
is  translucent.  It  is  found  in  a  siliceous 
Silurian  rook  in  Rising  Fawn,  Dade  County, 
Georgia.  (Dana.) 

gloss  cr  (1),  *.  [Eng.  gloss  (1),  v.  ;  -er  ]  A 
wri  ter  of  glosses  or  comments ;  a  commentator. 
"  It  was  not  easy  for  the  king's  ylouert  to  interpret 
them  to  their  own  mind,  whilst  the  bi-hops  were  at 
baud  to  refute  and  rectify  their  comments."— llurd  . 
Conttitution  q/  Iht  Englith  Government. 

gl8ss'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  gloss  (2),  v.  ;  .er.]  One 
who  polishes  or  gives  a  lustre  to  anything. 

gloss  1C,  s.  [Gr.  yAwtro-a  (glossa)  —  a  tongue. ] 
The  name  given  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ellis,  F.B.S.,  to  a  system  of  phonetic  spelling 
of  the  English  language,  intended  to  be  used 
concurrently  with  the  existing  system. 

glO3S -I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  glossy;  -ly.}  In  a 
glossy  manner. 

gloss' -I-ness,  ?.  [Eng.  glossy;  -ness.]  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  glossy ;  superficial  lustre. 
"Their  surfaces  had  a  smoothness  and   glaaineu 
much  surpassing  whatever  I  had  observed  in  marine 
or  common  salt. '— Roylt :  Wyrkt,  vi.  408. 


"  Some  words  I  believe  may  pose  the  ablest  glMto 
grapber  now  living."—  /Haunt:  .iiir.tnt  Tenures  U'ref.l 

glos  so  graph   leal,  a.  [Eng.  glossnyraphy  , 
-teal.  ]    Of  or  pertaining  to  glossography. 

glos  sog   ra  phy,  s.    [GLOSSOORAPHER.  ] 

1.  Oril.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  writing  glosses  01 
comments. 

2.  Anat.  :  A  description  of  or  treatise  on 
the  tongue. 


>'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [GLOSS  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  An  operation  upon  silk  thread 

by  which  it  is   moistened  with  steam  and 

stretched  to  develope  a  gloss. 

•gloss -1st,  s.      [Eng.  gloss  (1),  s. ;  -ist.]    A 
writer  of  glosses  or  comments ;  a  commentator. 


glos  si  -tls,  *.  [Gr.  yAi<ro-a  (glossa)  =  the 
tongue  ;  suff.  -itit  =  denoting  inflammation.] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  tongue.  Since 
mercury  began  to  be  less  used  for  salivation, 
idiopatiiic  glossitis  has  become  rare.  When  it 
occurs,  it  is  generally  as  a  symptom  of  some 
other  disease.  The  tongue  when  inflamed 
often  becomes  too  large  for  the  mouth. 

•gloss -1ft  adv.  [Eng.  gloss  (2),  s. ;  -ly.] 
Having  a  glossy  or  lustrous  appearance ; 
glossy. 

glos  -  SO-,  pref.  [Gr.  yAu>o-<ra  (glossa)  =  the 
tongue.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the 
t-  ie. 

glosso  epiglottic,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  lielonging  to  both  the  epi- 
glottis and  the  tongue.  Thus  there  are  glosso- 
pharyngeal  folds  or  fraenula. 

glosso  pharyngeaL,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  both  the  pharynx 
and  the  tongue.  Thus  there  are  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal  nerves.  They  are  the  ninth  pair,  and 
act  on  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  ou  the 
tongue. 

glos  so  9ele,  s.  [Pref.  gloiso-  (q.v.X  and 
Gr.  K^AIJ  (kele)  =  a  tumor.] 

Surg.  :  A  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  arising 
from  tumefaction  of  the  organ. 

glos  SO-CO  mi-urn,  s.  [Or.  yAio-<ra  (glossa] 
=  a  tongue,  and  xopc'io  (kerned)  —  to  guard.] 

Surg. :  Originally  a  small  case  for  holding 
the  tongues  of  wind  instruments,  afterwards 
extended  to  a  case  or  apparatus  in  which  frac- 
tured limbs  are  kept. 

glos  soc  .6-mon,  s.  [Gr.  yluxrffoicontlov  (glos- 
sokomeion)  =  a  case  to  keep  mouthpieces ; 
yAu>o-<ra  (glossa)  =  tongue,  and  KO/IC'U  (homed)  = 
to  take  care  of.]  A  form  of  winch  with  gear- 
wheels and  pinions,  and  used  for  raising  heavy 
weights. 

glos  sog  ra  phcr,  s.  [Gr.  yAio-o-o  (glossa) 
—  the  tongue,  a  difficult  word,  and  ypd4>« 
(grapho)  =  to  write.)  A  writer  of  glosses  or 
comments ;  a  commentator. 


[Pref.  glosto-,  and   hyal 


glos  so-hy'-al, 

(q.v.).] 
Comp.  Anat.  :  Lingual. 

glossohyal  bone,  «. 

Comp.  Anat.  :  A  slight  l>ore  supporting  th* 
tongue  in  some  fishes,  the  same  as  Lingual 
bone. 

glos  so  111'  -  i  a,  n.  [Gr.  yXio-o-a  (glossa)  =  a 
tongue,  a-  language,  and  AoAia  (ta/ia)  =  talk, 
chatter;  AuAt'u  (/ui«o)=to  talk,  to  prattle.] 
The  gift  of  tongues'8i>ecially  vouchsafed  to  the 
Church  in  early  times.  Since  then  it  has 
been  claimed  for  several  Roman  missionary 
saints,  notably  for  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

"  The  fflouolnlia,  or  '  speaking  with  a  tongue.'  is 
connected  with  '  prophesying  '  —  that  is,  exalted  preach- 
ing and  magnifying  God."—  Farrar  :  St.  Paul,  it  »«. 

glos  sol  a  ly,  s.  [GLOSSOLALIA.]  The  same 
as  GLOSSOLALIA  (q.v.). 

"That  the  yliuanlnry  at  Corinth  was  not  a  speaking 
in  foreign  languages  is  too  clear  to  need  proof."— 
Pamir:  St.  Pant,\.  100. 

glos-s6-16g  1C  aL,  a.  [Eng.  glo$solog(y)  ; 
•tea/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  glossology. 

glos-SOl  -6  gist,  s.     [Eng.  glossolog(y)  ;  -ist.] 

1.  A  glossographer  ;  an  explainer  of  terms. 

2.  One  versed  in  glossology. 

glSs-SOl'-O-gJ,  s.  [Gr.  yAi<rcra  (glossa)  =  ft 
tongue,  and  A6yo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

1.  Technology  :  The  definition  and  explana- 
tion of  terms,  as  of  a  science.     Thus  in  Lind- 
ley's  Introduction  to  Botany,  bk.  iii.,  defining 
the  terms  used  in  Botany,  is  headed  Glossology. 

2.  Comp.  Philol.  :  The  science  of  language 
[PHILOLOGY.] 

glOB-sop'-ter-is,  s.  [Pref.  glosso-  (q.v.),  and 
Lat.  pteris  ;  Gr.  irrepic  (pleris)  =  a  kind  of 
fern.] 

Palteobot.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns.  Glosso- 
pteris  Browniana  is  found  in  India,  in  Australia, 
and  in  Southern  Africa,  in  beds,  the  exact  age 
of  which  has  not  been  finally  settled. 

gl6s-so-ther  -i-um,  s.  [Pref.  glosso-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  Oripiov  (therion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Myrmecophagid«, 
found  in  Brazilian  cave  deposits. 

gl8a-s3t'-d-my;  s.    [Gr.  yAiao-a  (glossa)  =  the 
tongue,  and  T<VIIJ  (tome)  —  &  cutting  ;  rtfatt 
ttemno)  =  to  cut.] 
Surg.  :  Exsection  of  the  tongue. 

glos'-sy,  a.    [Eng.  glots  (2),  s.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  a  smooth,  lustrous  surface  ; 
highly  polished,  shining,  lustrous. 

"The  glott]/  holly  loved  the  park." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Itltt,  T.  19. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Having  a  fair  or  specious  appear- 
ance ;  plausible. 

Glo's'-ter,  s.    [GLOUCESTER.] 

*  glot  -  er  -  y,  «  glot  -  er  -  ye,  *  glot  -  ry. 
*glut-rie,  s.    [Eng.  glut;  -ry.]    Gluttony. 

"  Of  thy  fowle  glnteryt  absteine."  —  Myrc.:  Inarutt. 
for  ParUH  Priettt,  p.  61 

*  glot-e-rous,  a.    [Eng.  glut;  -trous.]    Glut- 
tonous. 

"A  beeate  .  .  .  most  glottroui"  —  Wyclifft:  Lerit. 
xi.30. 

*  glot-on,  ».    [GLUTTON.) 

glot'-taL,  a.  [Eng.  glotti(s);  -al.]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  the  glottis. 

glot'-ta-lite,  *.  [From  Lat.  Glota,  Clota  =  the 
Roman  name  of  the  Clyde,  and  Gr.  Atflot  (litlws) 
=  stone.) 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Arialcime  (Brit.-  MU*. 
Catal.),  or  of  Edingtonite  (Dana).  Thomson 
described  it  as  occurring  in  white  crystals, 
Tegular  octahedrons,  or  four-sided  pyramids  cr 
cubes.  Found  near  Port  Glasgow,  on  th* 
Clyde. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work.  who.  son;  mole.  cab.  cure,  unite,  car,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    w,  ce  -e;   ey  =  a.   q.u-kw. 


glottis— glow 
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gldt  -tlS,  s.  [Gr.  yAwms  (glottis)  (see  the  def.), 
from  y/VjjTTa  (glottn),  the  Attic  form  of  yAiio-o-a 
(glo$sa)  =  the  tongue.] 

-<<»ui<.  .*  The  mouth  of  the  wind-pi  pe.  It 
constitutes  a  narrow  aperture  covered  by  the 
epiglottis  when  one  holds  his  breath  or  swal- 
lows. It  contributes  by  dilatation  and  con- 
traction to  the  modulation  of  the  voice.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  rima  glottis,  that  is. 
the  fissure  or  chink  of  the  glottis.  The  length 
t>t  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  which  is  directed 
horizontally  from  before  backward,  varies, 
like  the  vocal  chords,  until  the  period  of  pu- 
berty, when  its  length,  in  the  case  of  the  male, 
undergoes  a  sudden  development,  the  voice 
deepening  in  consequence.  In  the  adult  male 
the  aperture  is  about  eleven  linos  in  length. 
This  lengthening  does  not  take  place  in  Hie 
female,  the  glottis  remaining  unchanged,  its 
length  Seeing  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  male. 
The  chink  of  the  glottis  is  formed  by  the  car- 
tilages of  the  larynx,  the  vibration  of  whose 
edges  by  passing  breath  causes  the  vocal 
sounds. 

flot-td.-log-Ic,    glot  to  log-ic-al,    a. 

[Eng.  glottolog(y)  ;   -ic  ;  -ical.]     Pertaining  or 
relating  to  glottology. 

"This  very  teaching  .  .  .  mnst  certainly  afford  a 
wide  scope  fur  glottoloyic  observation  aud  research."— 
Prof.  Kujna,  iu  Eighth  Annual  Addrtu  to  I'ltilaL 
Society,  1879.  p.  28. 

glot-tol  -6-giat,  s.  [Eng.  glottology);  -int.] 
One  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  science  of 
language. 

"It  U  in  the  Aryan  family  that  the  glottotoyitt  will 
have  to  receive  his  traiijnu'  for  some  time  to  come."— 
A.  H.  Sayrc  :  Principle!  o/Comp.  PhiloL  (1878).  p.  6». 


f,  s.  [Gr.  -yXirra  (glotta)  =  the 
tongue,  language,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  ==  a  dis- 
course.] Generally  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
glossology  (q.v.).  Professor  Sayce,  however, 
gives  a  wider  signification,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  extract. 

"  Olottoloyy  will  be  the  science  of  language,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  the  mind 
of  man.  whether  displayed  in  the  creation  of  language 
generally  as  an  instrument  of  intercommunication, 
and  the  embodiment  of  the  conceptions  of  the  rela- 
tions between  thought  and  the  world,  or  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  will  over  the  mechanism  of  the  bodily 
organs,  aud  the  limitations  imposed  in  turn  by  them 
mpon  it.  or  lastly  in  the  evolution  of  the  religious  idea 
—In  other  words,  in  Comparative  Mythology  and  the 
Rcience  of  Religions."  —  .4.  H.  Sauce:  Principle*  of 
Comp.  Philol.  (1874).  p.  6». 

•  gloftt,  v.i.  &  t.     [A  variant  of  GLOAT  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  look  sullen  or  gloomy  ;  to 
pout. 

"Olouting  with  sullen  spite,  the  fury  shook 
Her  clotted  locks.*         Gnrth  :  Ditpentary.  il  34. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  stare  or  gaze  at. 

"The  same  setteth  himselie  upon  a  stage  to  b» 
•flouted  upou  by  every  evil  eye."  —  BMt  (1613),  Th» 
Trtuulator*  to  the  Header. 

•  gloat,  i.    [GLOUT,  ».]    A  sulk,  bad  temper. 

••  My  m»mm>    wu   in  the  gUntt."  —  Riciaurdni 
CTariwo,  U.  140. 

Clove,  *.  [A.S.  glof;  IceL  glojl.  Probablj 
from  Goth,  lufa;  Icel.  lofi  (Scotch  too/)  =  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  with  A.S.  pref.  ft-.] 

L  A  covering  for  the  hand,  differing  from 
the  mitten  in  having  a  separate  compartment 
for  each  linger. 

"  Cicely,  brisk  maid,  step*  forth  before  the  rout, 
And  kissed  with  smacking  lip  the  snoarmg  lout: 
For  custom  says.  '  Whoe'er  this  venture  prove*, 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  flonet.  " 

(tag  :  Pattorali  ;  Saturday. 

|  The  use  of  the  glove  goes  back  to  a  re- 
mote antiquity,  the  Odyssey  telling  us  that 
King  Laertes,  who  was  devoted  to  farming, 
wore  gloves  to  protect  his  hands  from  thorns. 
The  Persians  seem  to  have  worn  gloves,  but 
their  use  was  louked  upon  as  effeminate  by 
the  Greeks  and  Human*,  neither  of  whom 
used  them  until  late  Koman  history-  The 
glove  became  a  well-known  article  of  dress  in 
England  about  the  14th  century,  and  in  the 
15th  there  were  corporations  of  glovers.  Mod- 
ern gloves  are  of  two  classes,  the  woven  or 
knitted,  and  those  made  of  leather.  The 
making  of  these  form  entirely  separate 
branches  of  munufacture.  The  former  are 
largely  produced  in  the  United  States.  Kid 
gloves  are  principally  of  French  manufacture. 
The  so-called  English  dogskin  gloves  are 
made  from  tanned  skins  of  Cape,  sheep.  Glo- 
versville,  New  York,  in  an  important  centre  of 
glovo  manufacture. 


2.  Hatmaking  :  A  smooth  piece  of  wood  for 
rubbing  a  sheet  of  felt,  and  causing  the  nap 
to  adhere  to  the  body  when  working  at  the 
battery.    The  glove  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  tied  on  by  a  string. 

3.  Boxing  :  A  padded  casing  or  covering  for 
the  hands. 

"Fifty  years  ago  sparring  with  the  glove*  wa§  re- 

Krded  as  a  means  to  an   end."  —  Saturday    Retime, 
.u.  36.  1884,  p.  108. 

*  t  (1)  To  bite  the  glove  :  To  exhibit  mutual 
enmity  or  hostility. 

(2)  To  throw  down  (or  take  up)  the  glove: 
To  give  (or  accept)   a   challenge   to   single 
coinl>at. 

(3)  2Y>  he  hand  and  glove  with  one  :  To  be  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  or  friendship. 

"  And  prate  and  preach  about  what  others  prove. 
As  if  the  world  aud  they  were  hand  and  glove.' 
Cowper:  Table  Talk,  171. 

glove-band,  s.    A  glove-clasp  (q.v.). 

glove-clasp,  s. 

1.  A  band  passing  over  the  glove  at  the 
wrist  to  secure  it. 

2.  An  instrument  with  a  hook  at  the  end, 
used  for  buttoning  gloves. 

glove-fight,  s. 

Boxing:  A  pugilistic  contest  in  which  the 
men  wear  boxing-gloves.  It  is  less  dangerous 
than  prize-fighting  (q.v.),  since  the  padded 
glove  breaks  the  force  of  the  blow.  ^ 

"  Men  were  being  punished  for  engaging  in  glort- 
Jlght*."—  Saturday  Kevieu,  Jan.  26,  1884,  p.  108. 

glove-fighter,  s. 

Boxing:  One  of  the  principals  concerned 
in  a  glove-fight  (q.v.);  a  promoter  of  glove- 
fighting. 

"  Fate  has  not  proved  so  unkind  to  the  Eltham 
priae-ftghters.  or  glote-flghtert,  or  whatever  they  were, 
M  she  at  first  threatened  to  be."—  Referee,  Feb.  10,  1884. 

glove-fighting,  s. 

Boxing  :  The  practice  of  fighting  with  box- 
ing-gloves, as  distinguished  from  prize-fighting 
proper. 

"  We  have  thus  four  different  species  of  encounter, 
of  which  the  first  two—  fighting  and  glove-fighting— 
are  clearly  prohibited."—  Saturday  Stmtte.  Jan.  26, 
1884,  p.  108. 


*  glove-money, 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  gratuity  given  to  servants 
ostensibly  to  buy  them  gloves. 

2.  Law  :  An  extraordinary  reward  given  to 
officers  of  courts,  ttc.,  and  money  given  by  a 
sheriff  of  a  county  in  which  no  offenders  were 
left  for  execution,  to  the  clerk  of  assize,  and 
the  judges'  officers. 

*  glove-Silver,  ».     The  same  as  GLOVB- 
MONKV  (q.v.). 

glove-stretcher,  ».  An  instrument  for 
opening  and  stretching  the  fingers  of  gloves, 
in  order  that  they  may  the  more  easily  be 
drawn  on  the  hand. 

glove,  v.t.    [GLOVE,  «.]    To  cover  with  or  u 
with  a  glove. 

"  A  acaly  gauntlet  now,  with  Joints  of  steel, 
Must  glott  this  hand.'      Sluikeip.  :  2  Ucnry  IV.,  L  L 

gl6v'-er,  s.     lEng.  glov(e);  -er.]    One  whose 
trade  is  to  make  or  sell  gloves. 

"Doe*   he   not   wear  a  great  round  beard  like  a 
glover  i  paring  knife  t"—  ShaJtrtp.  :  Merry  Wire*,  L  4. 

glover's  stitch,  - 

Surg.  :  A  peculiar  stitch  employed  in  sewing 
up  a  wound. 

glow,  *  glowe,  *  glow-en,  *  glow-yn,  v.i. 
&t.  [A.S.  gldwan;  cogn.  with  Icel.  gloa;  Dan. 
aloe  ;  Dut.  gloeijen  ;  Ger.  gluhen  =  to  glow  ; 
Sw.  glo  =  to  stare  ;  Sw.  dial,  glo,  gloa  =  to 
stare  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gluojan.  From  the  same 
root  as  glad,  glass,  gloat,  gloom,  glide,  glitter, 
glance,  &c.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  so  heated  as  to  give  out  an  intense 
or  white  heat,   without  flame  ;  to  be  incan- 
descent. 

"  Mot  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  Infonn'd 
With  radiant  light.  a.ylwmno  iron  with  Ore." 

Milton  t  P.  /*,  ill-  **•* 

2.  To  sparkle,  to  gleam. 

••  The  circles  of  his  eyen  In  his  bed 
They  glomdtn  betwiieu  yelwe  and  red. 

dtaucer:  C.  T.,  2.1M. 

3.  To  burn  with  great  heat 


"  From  their  nostrils  flows 
The  scorching  fire  that  iu  their  entrails  glviri." 

Adduon :  mid  ;  Metamorphote*  il. 

4.  To  feel  heat  of  body  ;  to  be  heated  or 
hot ;  to  burn. 

"  [I]  felt  my  blood 

Glouj  with  the  glow  that  s  owly  crimsoned  all 
Thy  presence."  Tennyson  .•  TiOionu*.  ML 

5.  To  assume  or  exhibit  a  strong,  bright 
color ;  to  be  red,  brilliant,  or  flushed,  as  with 
animation,  life,  blushes,  &c. 

"  Each  pleasing  Blouut  shall  endless  smiles  bestow. 
And  fair  Belinda's  blush  for  ever  glow." 

Pope :  Epittle  iiL  «. 

6.  To  feel  the  heat  of  passion  ;  to  be  ardent 
eager  in  any  passion  of  the  mind. 

"  I  feel  my  bosom  glow  with  wontless  fires." 

Dru-nmond  :  Hymn  on  the  Fairett  fair. 

7.  To  rage  or  burn  as  a  passion  ;  to  be  vehe- 
ment or  hot. 

"  Love  slowly  burns  and  long  remains ; 
It  glow*."  ffhadveO. 

8.  To  be  animated  or  spirited  ;  to  be  full  of 
•pint  or  life. 

"  And  feelings,  roused  iu  life's  first  day, 
(Jlou  in  the  line,  aud  prompt  the  lay. 

Scott:  Marmion.  ilL    (In trod.) 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  glow ;  to  mak« 
red  or  glowing. 

"  On  each  side  her 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys  like  smiling  Cupids. 
With  divers  coloured  fans,  whose  wiiiddid  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool' 
Shakttp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra.  U.  1 

glow,  *  glowe,  * .    [GLOW,  v.] 

1.  A  shining  or  white  heat  without  flame : 
incandescence. 

2.  Brightness  of  color,  redness  ;     a  rosy 
color,  a  dash. 

"  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  played 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  lore. 
And  the  red  gloa  of  scorn  and  proud  disdalo, 
Oo  heiioe  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you." 

Shakeip. :  A*  rou  LH*  It,  ill.  4. 

3.  Vehemence  of  passion  ;    heat  of  mind ; 

excitement,  earnestness,  ardor. 

"  Such  as  suppose  that  the  simple,  grave,  and  ma- 
jestic dignity  of  Raffaelle  could  unite  with  the  glow 
and  bustle  of  a  Paulo,  or  Tiutoret,  an  totally  aii*. 
taken."— Reynold*. 

4.  Heat  of  the  blood  produced  by  exercise  : 
as,  He  was  all  in  a  glow  after  the  walk. 

H  Electric  glow : 

Elect. :  A  pale  blue  luminosity  appearing  at 
the  parts  of  an  electric  aonductor  from  which 
electricity  of  high  tension  is  noiselessly  issu- 
ing, even  though  no  other  conductor  is  near. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  glow  &ud  fire, 
see  KIKE. 

glow-worm,  * 

Entomology : 

1.  Lampyris  noctiluca.  A  beetle  of  which 
the  male  flies  and  does  not  shine,  while  the 
female  shines  and  does  not  fly.  It  is  from 
the  latter  sex,  therefore,  that  the  name  glow- 
worm has  been  derived.  Probably  the  phos- 
phoric light,  which  is  Intermittent,  and  can 
be  displayed  or  withheld  at  the  will  of  the 
insect,  is  used  by  the  female  to  attract  the 
male.  It  is  displayed  at  the  tail  of  the  insect 
The  glow-worm  is  common  in  many  localities; 
it  generally,  though  not  exclusively,  frequents 
moist  places,  as,  for  iustance,  weed-chokad 
ditches  or  the  sides  of  tiny  streams.  What  is 
above  said  of  the  female  does  not  apply  to  all 
species.  Though  in  /..  nnttilitcu  the  female 
gives  the  more  brilliant  light,  iu  other  cases 
the  reverse  is  true,  while  in  one  American 
glow-worm,  Photmiudiiuwtut,  only  the  male  is 
luminous.  The  United  States  is  rich  in 
"lightning  bugs,"  as  they  are  ordinarily 
called,  such  as  Photuris  pennsyhaniacut,  and 
species  of  other  genera.  But  to  find  the  most 
brilliant  examples  of  glow-worms  one  must 
seek  the  tropics.  The  West  Indies  possess 
several  remarkable  forms,  including  Pliotitrh 
teriicolor, and  the  still  more  brilliant  PggolaM- 
pi»  xanlliophotis,  of  which  the  first  with  greea 
and  the  second  with  orange  light  often  illumi- 
nate the  foliage  with  striking  brilliancy.  They 
are  used  in  tropical  regions  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  jewelry,  being  attached  to  the  dresses 
of  ladies,  and  quite  outvieing  the  most  costly 
precious  stones  in  their  brilliant  gleams. 

The  luminous  organs,  like  those  of  the  fire- 
flies, consist  of  fatty-looking  cells,  surrounded 
by  tracheie,  which  supply  the  oxygen  necessary 
for  the  vital  combustion  to  which  the  phos- 
phorescent gleam  is  due.  Their  utility  to  the 
insect  is  believed  to  be  as  love  signals  between 
the  sexes,  while  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
flashes  may  serve  to  frighten  approaching 
foes. 


boll,  bo?:  ptfut.  Jowl;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =£ 
-tian  =  shan.    -tton,  -slon  =  anon;  -(ion,  -sion  -  chun.     clous,  -tlous,    sious  -  shos.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  dele 


glower— glue 


1  The  genus  Lampyru  ( 

"  OH  has  >h«  tan*  ht  t  h«n  on 


•glow   bard.  ».    [GLOBARD.] 

r.i.       (Dut    0/urrn  «•  to  pe«p.]      To 


star?  ;  to  gue  intently. 

-  Monklwus  wms  flctftrine  OWOT  a'  Uw  (llnr  yon- 


glo"w  or.  «.    [UK.WER,  *.)    A  broad  stare  ;  an 

intense  gating. 
gloW  -in£.  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  «.     [GLOW,  «.) 

A.  .<.<  ;T.  pnr.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .<  j  at^ieertnr  : 

1.  Shining  with  a  white  heat  without  flame; 
tncandrsccnt  ;  white  with  heat. 
4.  Bright  or  vivid  in  color  ;  brilliant. 

"  Till  A  utuinin  fi*n»  heats  and  plenUout  dewi 
Dy»  thoin  at  last  m  all  their  " 


S.  Red.  rosy,  or  flushed  :  as,  gloving  cheeks. 
4.  Ardent  ;  animated  ;  full  of  life,  spirit,  or 
nimation. 

"Tb«  lock!  amber  of  his  ftmriiw  Horn."- 
.  rol.  IT.,  eh.  I 


5.  Hot,  heated,  fervid. 

6.  Full  of  praise  or  admiration  :  as,  a  glow- 
t»g  description. 

C.  At  ntbstantive  : 

L  A  glow  ;  a  white  heat  ;  incandescence. 

X.  Ardour,  zeal,  animation. 

"The  Inward  flowingi  of  a  heart  In  IOY«." 

Artditon:  Cato.ir.  1. 

gl6w-I&g-iy,  odr.  [Eng.  glowing;  -ly.]  In 
a  glowing  manner  ;  with  great  heat  or  bright- 
ness ;  with  heat  or  passion. 

glowr,  gloHr,  r.i.     [GLOWER.] 
glowr.  glour,  *.    [GLOWER,  s.] 

gl$x  in  i  a,  a.  [Named  after  P.  B.  Gloxin,  a 
botanist  of  Colmar  in  the  eighteenth  century.] 
Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Gesneracete,  having  a  bell- 
ahaped  corolla,  the  upper  lip  the  shorter  one, 
and  two-lobed.  the  lower  one  three-lobed,  witli 
the  middle  lobe  the  largest.  The  species  are 
from  tropical  America,  and  are  very  orna- 
mental plants,  having  richly-colored  leaves, 
as  well  as  fine  white,  violet,  red,  or  greenish 
yellow  flowers,  occasionally  variegated  with 
spots.  Paxton  enumerates  twenty-four  species 
as  having  been  introduced  into  British  green- 
houses. Several  hybrids  have  also  arisen. 

•  gloze  (IX  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  gldsa  =  to  explain  ; 
A.8.  gUsan  =  to  explain,  to  flatter  ;  Sp.  glosar; 
Port  glossar;  FT.  Closer.]  [GLOSE,  GLOSS.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  explain  by  note  or  comment  ;  to  gloss. 

"  Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  glote 
To  be  the  realm  of  France." 

Skaketp.  :  Henry  r.,  L.  t, 

2.  To  flatter  ;  to  wheedle. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  To  comment  ;  to  expound. 

"  A  while  he  glazed  upon  the  cause 

Of  Commons,  Corcnant,  and  Laws." 
„    _    _  Scott  :  Botany,  L  11 

2.  To  flatter. 

"  For  he  °°uld  wel1  hu  ffoitny  speeches  frame 
To  such  vaine  uses."      Spenier:  f.  «.,  III.  viil  14. 

gloze  (2),  r.i.     [GLOSS.] 

gloze  (3),  r.i.  [Icel.  glossi  =  a  blaze.]  To 
blaze. 

"Godewife,  carry  up  a  alotln'  peat,  an'  kennel  a 
spank  o'  fire  in  them  baith.  —  81.  KathUtn,  iii.  167. 

gloze,  s.     [GLOZE,  r.] 

L  Flattery,  wheedling,  adulation. 
2.  Specious  external  show. 

"  Now  to  plain  dealing  ;  lay  these  flout  by." 

Sl'tiketp.  :  Love't  Labour'  t  Loft,  IT.  8. 

•  gloz  -er,  *  glos.  er,  s.    [Eng.  gloz(e)  (1),  v.  ; 
-er.] 

L  A  glosser  ;  a  commentator  or  annotator. 

"  The  other  Master  de  Prato  a  tolempne  prothono- 
tary.  his  [John  Bonchetl  prating  aloter,  wrote  of  this 
treaty  and  composidon.—  Ball  :  Henry  V.  (an.  8). 
2.  A  flatterer  ;  a  wheedler. 

11  For  some  said,  he  was  a  Samaritan,  that  he  had 
a  devil  within  him,  a  plater,  a  drinker,  a  pot  com- 
panlon."  —  Latimer  :  Strmont  freaelied  before  Sing 

•  glub,  v.t.     [A  variant  of  GULP  (q.v.).]    To 
gulp  down  or  swallow  voraciously. 

•  glub'-ber,  t.    [Eng.  glub;  -er.]    A  glutton  ; 
a  gormandizer. 


gin  -9X0,0.    [Eng.,  Ac.  gluc(ose) ;  suff.  -it.) 

I'htm.  :  Contained  in,  derived  from,  or  in  any 
manner  connected  with  Glucose  (q.v.). 

glucic  acid,  .< . 

Chem.  :  CisHzzOjf  An  acid  obtained  along 
with  saccharumic  »cid,  by  boiling  cane  sugar 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  by  boiling  glu- 
cose with  baryta  water,  the  precipitate  of  the 
burium  salt  of  saccharuniic  acid  is  filtered  off, 
and  the  glucic  acid  precipitated  by  means  of 
basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  lead  salt  decom- 
posed by  HoS.  Glucic  acid  is  a  honey-like 
mass  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water ;  it  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  or  with 
dilate  acids  into  formic,  acetic,  and  appglu- 
cinic  acids.  When  boiled  with  strong  acids  it 
is  converted  into  humic  acid  :  some  chemists 
consider  this  acid  to  be  identical  with  levu- 
linic  acid  (q.v.). 

glu  91  na,  *.    [Or.  -yACut*  (glulcus)  =  sweet.] 
Chem. :  Oxide  of  beryllium  (q.v.). 

glu-«in'-le,  o.    [Bug.,   Ac.  glucose);  -inic.] 
[GLUCIC.] 


glu'-ein-nm,  f.     [Or.   >Av«ni?  (giukus)  = 

sweet.] 

Chem.:  A  metallic  element.  [BERYLLIUM.] 
The  salts  of  glucinum  have  a  sweet  taste,  hence 
the  name. 

If  Glncinum  (symbol  Gl.  eg.  9-4)  is  a  metal 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  2'1.  It  is  white, 
malleable,  and  fucible  below  the  melting  point 
of  silver,  and  does  not  burn  in  air  or  oxygen, 
though  becoming  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of 
oxide.  It  combines  readily  with  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  silicon.  It  does  not  have  the 
power  to  decompose  water,  even  when  heated 
to  redness.  _  It  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochlo- 
ric and  sulphuric  acids,  and  in  a  solution  of 
potash,  but  is  only  slightly  acted  on  by  nitric 
acid.  This  element  was  first  obtained  from 
Glucina,  its  oxide,  by  Wchler  in  1827,  who 
isolated  it  by  decomposing  the  chloride  of  glu- 
cinum, resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  a 
solution  of  Glucina  in  hydrochloric  acid.  De- 
bray  obtained  it  more  abundantly  in  1854  by  a 
method  similar  to  that  employed  by  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville  for  the  reduction  of  aluminium. 
Glucinum  forms  salts  with  the  various  acids, 
which  are  colorless  and  much  resemble  those 
of  aluminium. 

glu-cSn'-ic,  o.  [Eng.,  Ac.  glucose),  n  connec- 
tive, and  suff.  -ic.] 

Chem. :  (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound). 

gluconic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHjoO?.  An  organic  acid  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  glucose  with  chlorine,  or 
with  bromine.  Gluconic  acid  is  a  syrup  ;  its 
alkaline  salts  are  amorphous,  and  its  barium 
and  calcium  salts  are  crystalline.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  strong  alcohol,  and  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution. 

glu-co-san ,  a.  [Bug.,  *c.  glucose),  and  an- 
hydride) (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  OeA10O5.  The  anhydride  of  glucose. 
Obtained  by  heating  glucose  to  170°.  Gluco- 
san  is  colourless,  with  a  faint,  sweet  taste  ;  it 
is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  does  not 
ferment  with  yeast.  By  the  action  of  dilute 
acids,  glucosaii  is  converted  into  glucose. 

glu   cose,  s.    [Gk.  yAvKv's  (glukus)  =  sweet.] 

Chem. :  Glucose,  glycose,  C6H12O6.  A  fer- 
mentable sugar,  which  occurs  in  two  modifica- 
tions, called  Dextro-glucose,  or  Dextrose  (q.v.), 
and  Lsevo-glucose.or  Levulose  (q.v.),  according 
as  it  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right 
or  left.  A  solution  of  cane-sugar  wanned  with 
dilute  acids,  or  left  in  contact  with  yeast  or 
pectase,  is  converted  into  dextrose  and  levu- 
lose, C^H^OH  -f  H2O  =  C«H12O6  +  C6H12O«. 
These  modifications  can  b«  separated,  thus — 
ten  parts  of  the  mixture  of  sugar  are  dissolved 
in  100  parts  of  water,  and  cooled  with  ice  ; 
then  six  parts  of  powdered  calcuurn  hydrate 
are  added,  the  calcium  compound  cf  levulose 
is  precipitated  and  separated  from  the  soluble 
calcium  compound  of  dextrose  by  strong  pres- 
sure, washed,  and  decomposed  by  carbonic- 
acid  gas.  Levulose  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  dextrose.  Both  dextrose  and  levulose  in 
contact  with  yeast  undergo  vinous  fermenta- 


tion, and  when  added  to  a  solution  of  cu]>rio 
sulphate,  rendered  alkaline  by  caustic  pot::sh, 
gives  a  dark-blue  solution,  which,  when  boiled, 
i<j  reduced,  cuprous  oxide  being  precipitated 
as  a  red  powder.  Glucose  is  largely  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  great  quantities  of 
Indian  com  being  consumed  in  its  prepara- 
tion, the  consumption  ten  years  ago  being 
given  at  IIO.IHKP  bushels  daily.  Glucose  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  making  of  table  syrups  and 
confectionery,  in  the  brewing  of  ale  and  beer, 
and  to  some  extent  as  food  for  bees  and  iu  the 
making  of  artificial  honey,  Ac.  When  fed  to 
bees  the  honey  yielded  is  almost  pure  glucose. 
In  artificial  honey-making  the  comb  is  formed 
of  paraffin  and  filled  with  glucose  by  ma- 
chinery. In  the  form  of  grape  sugar  it  is 
used  to  adulterate  table  sugar. 

glu    co  side,  t.     [Eng.,  Ac.  glucoi(t)  (q.v.); 
-ide.] 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  compounds  which 
occur  naturally  in  plants  from  which  they  are 
extracted  by  water,  or  by  alcohol ;  they  can- 
not be  melted  without  decomposition,  and  are 
resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  a 
saccharine  substance,  as  glucose,  and  another 
substance  which  has  generally  neutral  pro- 
perties. The  glucoside  can  be  obtained  from 
the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  extract  of  the  plant, 
by  precipitating  the  other  substances  by  lead 
acetate,  treating  the  filtrate  with  HjS  gas,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate.  Glucosides  are  mostly 
solid  and  crystalline  substances.  They  give  a 
red  color  when  heated  to  70°,  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  gall,  and  a  little  concentrateil  sul- 

S'luric   acid.     [PHLORQOLUCIDE,    GUMMIDKS, 
ANNIDES.] 

glu  cos-iir-I-a,  *.    [Gk.  yXuicv?  (glukv»)m 
sweet,  and  ovpo'v  (puron)  =  urine.] 

Pathol.  :  A  form  of  diabetes  (q.v.).  The 
name  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  urine 
of  persons  affected  with  this  disease  contains 
sugar. 

glue,  «  glu,  *  glew,  »  glewe,  «.     [O.  Pr. 

glu,  from  Low  Lat.  glutem,  accus.  of  gins  = 
glue.  Allied  to  Lat.  gluten,  glutinum  =  glue, 
from  a  verb  *  gluo  =  to  draw  together.] 

L  Literally: 

L  A  viscous  substance  made  of  the  chip- 
pings  of  hides,  horns,  and  hoofs,  which  are 
washed  in  lime-water,  boiled,  skimmed, 
strained,  evaporated,  cooled  in  moulds,  cut 
into  slices,  and  dried  upon  nets.  It  is  manu- 
factured in  all  countries  engaged  in  the  pre- 
paration of  hides,  &c.,  and  therefore  largely  in 
the  United  States.  A  great  quantity  is  now 
produced  in  France  and  Germany  from  bones. 
It  is  claimed,  however,  that  Scottish  glue  is 
the  best  iu  the  world.  Glue  is  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  manufactures,  such  as  joinery, 
cabinet-making,  book-binding,  match-making, 
paper-making,  ic.  Large  quantities  are  em- 
ployed by  paper-hangers  in  sizing  walls.  It  is 
also  used  for  stiffening  straw,  cotton,  &c.,  us*d 
iu  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  bonnets. 

"  Great  cunning  there  is  in  making  strong  ylivr.  and 
in  the  feat  of  joyning  with  it."— P.  Holland :  /'liny, 
bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xliii. 

2.  Any  sticky  or  viscous  substance. 

"  For  what  glue  or  cement  holds  the  ]»rts  of  hud 
matter  in  stones  and  metals  together."— H.  More :  Jot- 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

*  IL  Fig.  :  Any  means  or  cause  which  unite* 
or  tends  to  unite  bodies ;  a  source  of  union  ;  a 
link. 

"The  body  of  priests  is  copious,  being  Joined  to- 
gether by  the  glue  of  mutual  concord,  and  the  bond  of 
unity."— Harrow ;  Of  the  fope't  Supremacy. 

If  (1)  White  fish-glue,  or  diamond  cement,  is 
made  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

(2)  Marine  glue  of  shellac  and  caoutchouc, 
equal  parts,  dissolved  in  separate  portions  of 
naphtha,  and  then  mixed. 

(3)  Isinglass  glue,  of  isinglass  soaked  in  cold 
water  ;  when  swelled,  put  in  spirits  of  wine  ; 
heated  in  a  bottle  plunged  in  a  bath,  with 
powdered  chalk  added. 

(4)  Waterproof-glue,  of  two  ounces  of  isin- 
glass boiled  in  a  pint  of  skim-milk,  until  the 
requisite  consistence  is  obtained. 

glue-boiler,  • 

1.  A  convenient  apparatus  for  boiling  skfns 
into  glue. 

2.  One  whose  business  or  trade  is  to  make 
glue. 


&te,  fit,  Ore, 
or,  wore, 


re,  amidat,  what,  fall,  lather;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
wolf,  work,  who,  «6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 


glue — giutamio 
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glue-can,  s.    [Ours- POT.] 

glue  -  cement,  s.  A  cement  to  resist 
moisture.  It  is  made  of  glue,  4  parts  ;  blactk 
resin,  4  parts  ;  red  ochre,  1  part  Or,  glue,  4 
parts  ;  boiled  oil,  1  part ;  oxide  of  iron,  1  part. 

glue-dryer,  s.  A  machine  or  closet  for 
drying  sheets  of  glue. 

glue-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Plocaria  tenax,  a  fucoid  sea-weed. 

glue- pot,  s.  A  can  or  pot  with  a  can  to 
hold  the  glue,  which  is  melted  by  the  heat  of 
the  water  in  the  outer  vessel. 

"  Heart,  what  dost  thou  with  such  a  greasy  dish  ?  I 
think  thou  dost  varnish  thy  face  with  the  fat  ou't.  it 
looks  so  like  a  glue-pot."— Ben  Jomon  :  Every  Man  out 
of  hit  Humour,  v  S. 

glue,  *  glew,  *  glwyn,  v.t.  &  i.    [GLUE,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  join  or  unite  with  glue,  or  other 
viscous  substance. 

"  Their  bowe*  are  of  wood  of  a  yard  long,  sinewed  at 
the  back  with  strong  sinewes,  not  glued  too,  but  fast 
girded  and  tied  on  "—Hackluyt :  Voyages,  iii.  37. 

IL  Figuratively: 

L  To  unite  ;  to  join  closely. 

"Their  armies  ioynt  in   slaughters   vile   together 

giewed."  Phaer  :  Virgil ;  .fneidos  vii. 

2.  To  join,  to  fix,  to  rivet,  to  attach. 

*  B.  Inlrans. :  To  become  firmly  or  closely 
united,  fixed,  or  attached.  (Thomson :  Winter, 
934.) 

glued,  •  glewed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GLUE,  v.] 
glu'e-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [GLUING.] 

glu'-er,  *.  [Eng.  glu(e);  -«r.]  One  who  or 
that  which  glues  or  cements ;  one  who  ce- 
ments with  glue. 

glu~ey,  *glew-ey,  *glew-ie,  *gluw-y, 
glu-y,  a.  [Eng.  give ;  -y.]  Of  the  nature  of 
glue  ;  resembling  glue ;  viscous,  tenacious, 
glutinous. 

"  And  to  the  end  the  golde  may  couer  them,  they 
anoynt  their  bodies  with  stamped  herbs  of  a  glewy 
substance."— Hackluyt ;  Voyage*,  "'•  665. 

glu'-ey-ness,  ».  (Eng.  gluey;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gluey. 

*  glug,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  clod  ;  a  lump. 

"  Place  of  safyr  in  stones,  and  the  gluggit  of  hym 
gold."—  Wycliffe  :  Job  xxviii.  6. 

glu  Ing,  glu  e-ing,  *  glu-ynge,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [GLUE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  cement- 
ing or  uniting  with  glue  ;  the  act  of  uniting 
or  attaching  closely  and  firmly. 

glueing  -  machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
smearing  upon  an  applied  surface  a  thin  and 
even  coating  of  liquid  glue. 

glueing-press,  s.  A  contrivance  to  hold 
firmly  together  a  number  of  parts  which  have 
been  attached  by  glue  or  cement. 

glu  ish,  *  glew-ishe,  a.  [Eng.  glu(e);  .ish.] 
Having  the  nature  of  glue  ;  gluey,  glutinous. 

"  And  consequently  be  fit  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased to  hare  recourse  to,  and  replenish  their  vehicle 
,  with  such  a  cambium  or  gluish  moisture,  as  will  make 
It  far  easier  to  be  commanded  into  a  visible  consist- 
ence."—if.  Mart:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii., 
eh.  xvi. 

'glum,  v.i.  [Sw.  dial,  glomma  =  to  stare; 
connected  with  Sw.  glSmug  =  gloomy,  and 
Eng.  gloom  (q.v.).  (Skeat).!  [GLOMBE.]  To 
look  sullen  or  gloomy  ;  to  gloom. 

glum,  *  glumme,  a.  &  s.    [GLUM,  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sullen,  frowning,  gloomy. 

"  Thou  shouldste  uot  take  me  vp  with  visage  tad 
and  glum." 

Drant :  Horace ;  Ep.  to  Juliut  Flora*. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sullenness,  gloominess. 

2.  A  frown ;  a  sullen,  gloomy,  or  frowning 
look. 

"  She  looked  hautely,  and  gaue  me  a  alum" 

Skelton:  Crown*  of  LaureU. 

glu  -ma,  s.    [GLUME.] 

*  glum  a  exterior,  gluma  calycina- 
lis,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  GLUME  (q.v.). 

*  gluma  -  interior,    gluma  -  oorol  - 
Una,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  GLUMELLA  (q.v.). 


glu-ma'-ce-oiis  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a. 

[Eng.,  &c.  glum(e)  (q.v.)  -aceous.] 

Bot. :  Possessed  of  glumes  resembling  the 
flowers  of  grasses. 

glu'-mal,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  glumalis.] 

Bot. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  characterized  by 
the  possession  of  a  glume  ;  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  Glumales  (q.v.). 

glumal  alliance,  s. 
Bot.  :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  alliance  Glumales  (q.v.). 

glu-ma'-les,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  or  fern.  pi.  of 
Mod.  Lat.  glumalis,  from  Class.  Lat.  gluma 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  Glumal  Alliance.  It  consists  of 
Endogens  possessed  of  glumes.  [GLUME.] 
Lindley  placed  under  it  the  orders  Gramin- 
acese,  Cyperacese,  Desvauxiacese,  Restiaceae, 
and  Eriocaulaceae. 

glume,  glu  ma,  s.  [Lat.  gluma  =  a  hull  or 
husk,  especially"  of  corn  ;  glubo  =  to  deprive 
of  bark,  to  peel.] 

Bot. :  The  exterior  series  of  scales  consti- 
tuting the  flower  of  a  grass.  It  consists  of 


LOCUSTA  or  OAT.    (Avena  sativa.) 

ffl.  Glumes. 

empty  bracts.    The  name  was  given  by  Lin- 
naeus, and  adopted  by  Lindley. 

glu-mel'-la,  s.  [Fern,  dimin.  from  Lat.  gluma 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  names  given  by  De 
Candolle  and  Desvaux  to  two  bracts  within 
the  glumes  of  a  grass  ;  the  other  name  being 
pale.  In  one  of  the  bracts  the  midrib  quits 
the  blade  a  little  below  the  apex,  and  is 
elongated  into  an  awn,  arista,  or  beard,  whilst 
the  other  bract  which  faces  the  fruit  has  its 
back  to  the  rachis,  is  bifid  at  the  apex,  has  no 
dorsal  veins,  and  has  a  rib  on  each  side  of  its 
indexed  edges.  These  two  bracts  are  called 
by  Linnaeus  the  corolla  of  the  grass,  by  Jus- 
sieu  the  calyx,  by  Robert  Brown  the  perianth, 
and  by  Lindley  and  others  its  palese. 

glu-mer-ln-la,  s.  [Fern,  dimin.  of  glumella, 
which  again  is  "a  dimin.  of  gluma  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Desvaux  and 
De  Candolle  to  either  of  two  minute  colourless, 
sometimes  connate,  hypogynous  scales  within 
the  glumes  of  grass.  They  are  the  nectarium 
of  Linnseus,  the  corolla  of  Micheli  and  Dumor- 
tier,  the  squamulse  (scales)  of  Jussieu,  Brown, 
and  Lindley. 

glu-mlf'-er-SB,  s.  pi.    [Lat  gluma=a,  glume  ; 
fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  to  bring  forth,  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi. suff.  -ce.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  GLUMALES  (q.v.). 

glu  mlf  -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  gluma  =  a  glume ; 
fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  to  bring  forth,  and 
Eng.  adj.  sulf.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Glumiferse ; 
bearing  glumes. 

*  glum'-mlsh,  a.    [Eng.  glum;  -ish.]    Dark, 
gloomy,  dismal. 

"An  ilex-tree 

With  glummith  darkish  shade  bespreddes  the  same." 
Phaer :   Virgil ;  .K,,.  i,l  xi. 

*  glum'-my',  a.     [Eng.  glum;    -y.]     Dark, 
gloomy,  dismal. 

"  Snch  casual  blasts  may  happen,  as  are  most  to  be 
feared,  when  the  weather  waxeth  dark  and  glumtny." 
—Knight  :  Trial  of  Truth  (1580),  fo.  27. 

*  glum  -ness,  ».     [Eng.  glum ;  -nest.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  glum ;  gloominess, 
sullenness. 


t  glu   mous,  a.    [Eng.  glum(e)  ;  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  Having  a  filiform  receptacle,  with  a 
common  glume  at  the  base. 

glump,  v.i.     [GLUM,  a.]     To  look  sulky  or 
sullen  ;  to  show  sullenness  in  one's  manner. 


'-^,   a.      [Eng.   glump;    -y.)     Glum, 
sullen,  sulky. 

glunch,  a.  &  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Frowning,  gloomy,  sulky,  sullen. 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  looking  sae  glum  and  olunch 
about  a  pickle  banes!  "—Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  ix. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  sullen,  angry  look  ;  a  frown; 
a  look  of  disdain,  anger,  or  dislike. 

glut,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  glittio,  gluttio  =  to  swallow, 
to  gulp  down,  from  the  same  root  as  gula  =a 
the  throat.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

*  1.  To  swallow,  to  gulp  down. 

*  2.  To  swallow  up,  to  engulf. 

"  He'll  be  hanged  yet, 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 
And  gape  at  ifid'st  to  glut  him." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempett,  i.  L 

3.  To  cloy  ;  to  fill  up  beyond  sufficiency  ;  to 
sate,  to  disgust. 


4.  To  feast  or  delight  to  satiety  ;  to  satiate. 

"  Go  glut  thy  eyes  with  thy  adored  lamena." 

Smith:  Phaedra  t  BippoTittu,  lit 

*5.  To  saturate. 

"  The  menstruum,  being  already  glutted,  could  not 
act  powerfully  enough  to  dissolve  it.  —  Boyle. 

6.  To  overfill,  to  load ;  to  fill  with  an  over- 
supply  of  anything. 
B.  Intrans. :  To  feast,  to  eat  to  satiety. 

"  Like  three  horses  that  have  broken  fence, 
And  glutted  all  night  long  breast-deep  In  com. 
We  issued  gorged  with  knowledge." 

Tennyson:  Princeu,  U.  Mf. 
glUt,  S.     [GLUT,  V.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  swallowed. 

"  Deep-throated  engine*  .  .  .  disgorging  foul 
Their  devilish  glut."         Milton  :  P.  L,  vi.  589. 

2.  Plenty,  even  to  loathing  or  disgust. 

3.  More  than  enough,  overmuch,  a  super- 
abundance. 

"An  abundance,  indeed  a  glut,  of  those  talent* 
which  raise  men  to  eminence  in  societies  torn  by 
internal  factious."— Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*  4.  Anything  which  fills  up  or  obstructs  a 


"  The  water  some  suppose  to  pass  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  to  the  heads  of  springs,  through  certain  sub- 
terranean conduits  or  channels,  until  they  were,  by 
some  glut,  stopped,  or,  by  other  means,  arrested  in 
their  passage."—  Woodward. 

5.  A  wooden  wedge  used  as  a  quoin,  a  chock 
in  splitting  timl>er,  or  as  a  fulcrum  to  a  lever. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  An  arched  opening  to  the  ash-pit 
of  a  kiln. 

"The  fi replaces  .  .  .  consist  of  mere  rectangular 
brick  chambers,  with  an  orifice  at  the  top  for  supply- 
ing the  fuel,  and  an  arched  opening  to  the  ash-pit, 
the  arch  itself  being  called  the  glut."—O.  Jt.  Redgrave, 
in  Cassell'i  Technical  Educator,  pt.  x.  p.  306. 

2.  Bricklaying :   A  small  brick  or  block  in- 
troduced into  a  course  to  complete  it. 

3.  Comm. :  An  oversupply  of  any  commo- 
dity in  the  market ;   a  supply  beyond  the 
demand. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  patch  at  the  centre  of  the  head  of  i 
sail,  having  an  eylet  for  the  becket-rope. 

(2)  A  choking,  as  by  throwing  the  fall  of  I 
rope  across  the  sheaves. 

glut-brick,  s.    The  same  as  GLUT,  II.  t 
(q.v.). 

"  The  fire  is  prevented  from  falling  out  of  the  fire* 
hole  by  means  of  a  rough  open  wall  of  brickbats, 
called  the  nlut-bricks."— 0.  H.  Redgrave,  in  Ctuttll't 
Technical  Educator,  pt  x.,  p.  tot. 

glu'-tBB-US,  S.     [GLUTEU3.] 

glu  tarn  ate,  s.    [Eng.  glutnm(ic);  -ato.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  glutamic-acid  (q.v.). 

glu-tam'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.  glut(eri),  and  amic, 
an  acid  containing  the  radical  (NHj).]  For 
def.,  see  compound. 

glutamic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Glutamic-acid,  amido-glutaric  acid 

rTT^NHV>        or     CH    S  CH(NHj)CO-OH. 
CjHTCNHzX).,,     c       CH2  SCH2'CO-OH. 

Obtained  by  boiling  vegetable   gluten  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  casein  with  hydro- 


boll,  b6y;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^fenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  - tiaa  —  ah&n.    -tloo,  •  sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -fion  -  z&un.     -cious.  -tious,    sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  d^L. 
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glutanate— gluttonous 


chloric  acid  and  stannous  i-hloriile.  It  is  l«st 
prewired  by  boiling  the  gluten  with  S'J  per 
cent  iilcohol,  which  extracts  the  niucin,  and 
boiling  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  an  in- 
verted condenser,  one  part  of  the  mucin  willi 
three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  six  parts 
of  water  ;  it  M  then  filtered,  saturated  with 
chalk,  filtered  and  evaporated  to  one-third 
of  its  bulk  ;  the  calcium  S'llt  is  decomposed 
by  oxalic  acid,  the  excess  of  oxalic  arid  is 
removed  by  cartonate  of  lead,  and  the  exross 
of  PbCOj  by  HoS  gas,  and.  the  nitrate  evapo- 
rated, tyrosin  crystallizes  out,  and  afterwards 
the  glutamic  acid,  which  crystallizes  out  of 
hot  water  in  tetrahedral  crystals,  which  are. 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  melt 
with  partial  decomposition  at  140°.  Glutamic 
acid  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  acids, 
and  also  forms  salts.  The  Uirium  salt  gives 
characteristic  needle  groups  like  Wawellite. 

glu  tin   ate.  s.    [Eng.  glutan(ic)  ;  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  glutanic  acid  (<].v.). 

glu  tan   Ic,  a.    [Eng.  gluta(nic)  ;  n  connect- 
ive ;  -ic.)    For  del',  see  compound. 

glutanic  -acid,  s. 

Chem.  :   Oxyglutaric   acid,  Unsym  metrical 
hydroxypyrotartaric  acid. 

or  CH(OH)-CO'OH 


CHS 

CHo'CO-OH. 

Obtained  by  passing  nitrous  gas  into  a  solu- 
tion of  glutamic  acid  in  nitric  acid,  or  by 
acting  on  a  dilute  solution  of  glutamic  acid  in 
hydrochloric  acid  by  potassium  nitrite,  evapo- 
rating on  a  water  bath  and  slaking  out  with 
ether.  It  forms  small  crystals,  which  melt  at 
72°.  When  heated  to  190%  the  anhydride  is 
formed.  Heated  with  hydriodie  acid  to  120°, 
glutanic  acid  is  reduced  to  normal  pyrotar- 
tarie  acid.  Glutanic  acid  forms  crystalline 
salts,  called  glutanates,  which  are  only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water. 

glu  -tar  ate,   s.    [Eng.  glutar(ic),  and  suff. 
-ate.]' 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  glutaric  acid  (q.v-X 

glu-tar-ic,  a.    [Eng.  gluta(mic);  r  connect- 
ive ;  -ic.]    For  def.  see  compound. 

glutaric  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Normal  pyrotartaric  acid.  CsHgOi, 
or  HO  pC-CH2-CH2-CH2.Cp-OH.  Obtained 
by  heating  glutanic  acid  with  hydriodiu  acid 
to  120°  ;  or  by  boiling  for  four  hours  one  volume 
of  normal  propylene  cyanide  CH2'(CH2'Cn>2 
with  a  volume  and  a  half  of  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporating  on  a  water  bath  and 
extracting  with  absolute  alcohol  ;  or  by  treat- 
ing ethyl  sodaceto-acetate  with  ethylic  /3  iodo- 
propionate,  and  decomposing  the  resulting 
ethylic  aceto-glutanate  with  concentrated  al- 
coholic potash.  Glutario  acid  crystallizes  out 
of  water  in  large  transparent  monoclinic  prisms, 
which  melt  at  97'5,  and  distil  at  304°;  it  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
It  forms  crystalline  salts  called  glutarates. 

Glutaric  anhydride,  C^H^y,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  the  silver  salt, 
or  by  slowly  heating  the  acid  at  230°  to  280°. 
It  forms  fine  needles,  which  melt  at  56°,  and 
are  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  ether. 

glu   te  al,  a.     [Lat.  gluteus  (pi.  glulei);  Eng., 
&c.  suff!  -<il.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  muscles  called 
glutei,  or  to  the  buttock.  Thus  there  is  a 
gluteal  artery  as  well  as  an  inferior  and  a 
superior  gluteal  nerve. 

glu  ten,  5.    [Lat.] 

Chem.  :  An  albuminous  substance,  obtained 
by  mixing  ten  parts  of  wheat-meal  with  eight 
parts  of  water,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
half-an-hour  ;  it  is  then  washed  with  water, 
and  kneaded,  till  all  the  starch  is  washed 
away,  and  the  gluten  thus  obtained  is  a  tena- 
cious, yellowish-grey,  elastic  mass,  which  dries 
into  a  horny,  semi-transparent  mass,  re- 
sembling glue.  Gluten  is  soluble  in  dilute 
acids,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Moist 
gluten  putrefies  when  exposed  to  the  air,  un- 
less it  is  quickly  dried.  Gluten  is  partly 
soluble  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol  ;  the  portion 
insoluble  in  alcohol  is  called  vegetable  fibrin. 
The  alcoholic  solution  contains  mucin  and 
glutiu,  or  vegetable  gelatine  (q.v.). 

gluten-bread,  s.  Bread  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  gluten.  It  has  been  largely 


used  in  diabetes,  but  few  people  are  able  to 
eat  it  for  any  length  of  time. 

*  glut-en-ry,  *  glut-en-er-ie,  s.     [Gmr- 

TONRV.] 

*  glut  -er  ncs,  *  glut-err-nesse,  *.    [Icel. 

gltttr  =  voracious.)     Gluttony 

"  lllutfrrnrae  waccueUit.li  M  Galnessess." 

Ormulum,  11,6.13. 

glu  -te-iis,  *  glu  -tw-iis  (pi.  glu'-te-i),  *. 

[<jr.  yAovTo?  (yiuutos)  =  the  buttock.] 

.•I nut.  (PL):  Three  muscles  of  the  hip,  the 
Glutens  maximus,  the  glutens  medius.  and  the 
glutens  minimus.  The  first  is  a  very  large  and 
coarsely  fasciculated  muscle,  which  makes  the 
buttock  prominent  in  man  :  its  use  is  to  ex- 
tend the  thigh.  The  second  is  smaller  ;  it  is 
partly  covered  by  the  muscle  already  men- 
tioned, and  acts  when  one  stands.  The  third 
is  the  smallest ;  it  is  covered  by  the  second 
one,  and  acts  as  an  abductor  of  the  thigh. 

glu'  tin,  glu  tine,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  glut{en); 
-in,  -inc.] 

Chem. :  Vegetable  gelatine.  Obtained  along 
with  mucin  by  heating  gluten  in  small  frag- 
ments, with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  then 
with  alcohol  of  70  per  cent.  ;  the  alcoholic 
solutions  are  united,  and  the  half  of  the  alco- 
hol distilled  off.  On  cooling  it  deposits  a 
mixture  of  glutiu  and  mucin.  The  deposit  is 
dissolved  in  00  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  filtered 
through  calico  whilst  hot,  and  then  agitated 
till  it  is  cold  ;  most  of  the  mucin  is  precipi- 
tated, the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  in  a 
water  bath,  and  the  glutiu  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
Glutin  containing  water  is  a  fluid  resembling 
a  yellow  varnish.  Absolute  alcohol  precipi- 
tates it  as  a  solid  yellow-white  substance, 
which  can  be  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  ;  when 
rubbed  dry,  glutin  becomes  electric.  Glutin 
is  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  acetic  acid.  The  chemical  formula 
of  glutin  is  not  known.  The  analysis  gave : 
carbon  52'T1;  hydrogen  7'1,  nitrogen  18'0,  and 
sulphur  0'9  per  cent. 

glu '-tin-ate,  t>.  t.  [Lat.  glutinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  glutino  =  to  cement ;  gluten(gemt.  glutinis) 
=glue.]  To  cement  or  unite  with  glue  ;  to  glue. 

glu-tin-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  glutinatio,  from 
glutinatus,  pa.  par.  of  glutino  =  to  glue,  to 
cement.]  The  act  or  process  of  cementing  or 
uniting  with  glue. 

glu'-tln-a-tive.  a.  [Eng.  glutinat(e);  -ive; 
Fr.  glutinatif;  Ital.  glutinativo.]  Having  the 
quality  of  cementing ;  glutinous  ;  viscous. 

glu  -tine, «.    [GLUTIN.] 

*glu  -tin-ing,  a.  [Lat.  glutin(o)  —  to  glue,  to 
cement;  suff.  -ing.]  Glutinous,  viscid,  cement- 
ing. 

"  Leaving  an  aquatic  and  viscous  glutininy  kind  of 
sweat  upon  the  glass. "—  Digby  :  Of  the  Sympathetic 
Powder. 

glu-tin'-i-um,  *.    [Lat.  =  gluten.] 

Hot. :  The  flesh  of  certain  fungals.  (Treas. 
ofBot.) 

*  glu  ti  nose,  a.    [GLUTINOUS.] 

*  glu-tin-oV-i-ty,    *  glu  tin  os  i  tie,  s. 

[Fr.  glutinosite ;  Sp.  glutinosidad ;  Ital.  glu- 
tinosita,  from  Lat.  giutinosus  =  glutinous.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  glutinous  ;  glu- 
tinousness. 

glu'-tln-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  giutinosus,  from  glu- 
tinum  =  g\ue  ;  Fr.  giutineux;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  glutinoso.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :   Viscous  ;    viscid  ;   gluey ; 
tenacious ;  having  the  quality  of  or  resembling 
glue. 

"  All  these  threads,  being  newly  spun,  saeglutinout, 
and,  therefore,  stick  to  each  other  whenever  they  hap- 
pen to  touch."— Qaldt  nit\  The  Bee,  iv. 

2.  Bot.  :  Viscid,  p,l.:t;nose,  adhesive,  gluey, 
covered  with  a  sticky  exudation. 

glu  tin  ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  glutinous ;  -ness.] 
Tht  quality  or  state  of  being  glutinous  ;  glu- 
ti .  osity ;  viscousness. 

"  In  good  spirit  of  wine,  whose  tenacity  and  gluttn- 
munett  is  far  less  than  that  of  water,  bubbles  rarely 
continue  on  the  liquor."— Boyle :  Workt,  vol.  v.,  p  205. 

glut  man,  s.  [Eng.  glut,  and  man.]  A  term 
used  in  the  Custom-house  for  an  extra  officer 
employed  when  there  is  a  glut  of  work. 

gluts,  s.  [GLUT,  s.]  A  local  name  in  Oxford- 
shire for  th«  broad  -  nosed  eel  (Anauilla 
latirostris). 


glut  -ting,  pr.  jxir.,  a.,  &  *.    [GLUT,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  swallowing  greedily, 
or  gulping  down  food. 

••minting  of  meaU  which  wenkcneth  the  body."— 
SirJ.  Vheeke:  The  Hurt  o/tietlitiun. 

Kin  t   ton,  *glot-on,     Riot  one,  *  glot- 
oun,  *  glut-on,  *  glut-ten,  s.  &  «.   [o.  Fr. 

gloton  (tr.  glonton),  from  Lat.  glutonem,  accus. 
of  gluto  =  a  glutton,  from  glutiu  =  to  devour, 
to  gulp  down  ;  Sp.  gloton;  Port,  glotao;  ItaL 
glituttone.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  indulges  in  eating  or  drinking 
to  excess  ;  a  gormandizer ;  one  who  gorges 
himself  with  food. 


2.  One  who  indulges  in  or  is  eager  for  any- 
thing in  excess. 

"  aiutlnns  in  murder,  wanton  to  destroy, 
Their  f.-ital  hearts)  so  impiously  employ."    Oranville. 
*  3.  A  wretch  ;  an  epithet  of  contempt  and 
disgust. 

"  A  glotoun,  saide  the  emperer,  enteinpre  thou  beter 
thy  touge  ! "  Kir  ferumbrai,  164. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Zool. :   The  popular  name  for  the  Wol- 
verene or  Wolverine  (Gulo  htscus),  a  carnivorous 
mammal  of  the  family  Melidae  (Badgers).     It 
is  a  voracious  animal,  but  not  quite  meriting 
the  stigma  of  being  called  a  glutton.      The 
calumnies  seem  to  have  been  first  circulated 
by  Olaus  Magnus,   Buffon  following    in  his 
train.      The   English  residents    at  Hudson's 
Bay  call  it  Quickehatch,  or  what  Catesby  and 
Ellis  spell  Quickhatch,  and  Graham  Quiqui- 
ha.tr.li.     Its  length  is  from  two  to  three  feet. 
It  occurs  in  high  latitudes  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America.     Its  motions  are  slow, 
but  it  manages  to  feed  on  mice,  marmots,  and 
other  rodents,  and,  when  it  can  obtain  them, 
on  larger  quadrupeds  alive  or  dead.     Hence 
Buffon  formally  described  it  as  a  quadruped- 
vulture.     In  North  America  it  looks  out  for 
marten-traps,  set  in  connection  with  the  fur 
trade,   carefully   avoids    personally    entering 
them,    but,    standing    outside,    pulls    them 
asunder,  scattering  the  logs  about,  and  rends 
to  pieces  any  martens  that   may  have  been 
caught,  but,   instead  of  eating  them,  buries 
them  in  the  snow.     Its  fur  is  of  little  value. 
When  caught  it  emits  an  insupportable  stench. 
Its  footprints  in  the  snow  resemble  those  of  a 
young  bear.    [GULO,  WOLVERENE.] 

2.  Palceont. :   In  1871  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins 
intimated  the  discovery  of  the  glutton  in  Galt- 
faenan  Cave,  near  Cefn,  St.  Asaph,  in  deposits 
"of  the  pleistocene  or  quaternary  age."  (Quar. 
Jour.  Geo.  Soc.,  xxviii.  406,  <tc.)    It  has  since 
been  found  in  the  Norfolk  Forest  bed  (Ibid., 
xxxvi.  p.  99). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
glutton  ;  gluttonous.  (Dryden :  Rel.  Laid,  33.) 

*  glut'  -ton,  v.i.  &  t.    [GLUTTON,*.] 

A.  Intrans.  :   To    act   like    a  glutton ;  to 
gluttonize  ;  to  gormandize. 

"  Whereon  in  Egypt  gluttoning  they  fed."   Drayton. 

B.  Trans. :  To  overfill ;  to  glut. 

"  aiuttoned  at  last,  return  at  home  to  pine." 
Lovelace:  Litcasta  fosthuma,  p.  81. 

*  glut  -ton-ish,  a.    [Eng.  glutton  ;  -uh?]  Like 
a  glutton  ;  gluttonous. 

"  Having  now  framed  their  glnttonish  stomachs  to 
have  for  food  the  wild  benefits  of  nature."— Sidney,- 
Arcadia,  bk.  iv. 

"  gliit'-ton-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  glutton;  -ize.]  To 
eat  as  a  glutton  ;  to  eat  to  excess. 

"What  reason  can  you  allege  why  you  should  glut, 
tonite  and  devour  as  much  as  would  honestly  suffice  so 
many  of  your  brethren?"— Marvell:  Wcrrla.  ii.  335. 

»  glut'- ton -ly,  *  glnt-oun-liche,  adv. 
[Eng.  glutton ;  -ly.]  Like  a  glutton  ;  glut- 
tonously, voraciously. 

"That  thou  sselt  ete  zuythe  and  glotounliche."— 
Ayenbite,  p.  110. 

glut  ton  oils,  '  glot-on-ous,  a.  [Eng. 
glutton;  -ous.] 

1.  Given  to  gluttony  or  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking ;  indulging  the  appetite  to  excess ; 
insatiable. 

"  It  is  rather  to  pamper  your  gluttonous  mawet."— 
Bale :  Engliilt  Votariei.  pt.  fi. 

2.  Characterized  by  gluttony  or  excess. 

"  And  wantonneu,  and  gluttonou*  excess." 

Cowper :  Talk,  1.  6M. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,    pot, 
or,  wove,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  cs  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


gluttonously— glycide 
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«ltit'-t6n-ous-ly,  *  glou-ton-ous-ly,  adv. 
[En;*,  gluttonous ;  -ly.]  In  a  gluttonous  manner ; 
like  a  glutton  ;  voraciously  ;  insatiably. 

"  Eohe  man  riotously  and  gtoutonoutly,  not  lokyng 
for  other."-  Petal :  1  Cor.  xi. 

*  glut'-ton-OUB-nsss,  s.     [Eng.  gluttonous ; 

•  ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  glutton- 
ous ;  gluttony  ;  insatiable  rapacity.    (Lit.  <tfig.) 

"  Penny- vl  in  inz  gluttonoutnea  is  doing  a  great  deal 
of  harm."—  Echo,  Nov.  5,  1381,  p.  3. 

•  glut'-ton-ry,  *  glu-ten-er-ie,  *.    [Eng. 
glutton;  -ry.]    Gluttony. 

glftt'-ton-y,    *  glot-on-le,    *  glot-on-y, 

*  glot-on-ye,  *  glot-en-y,  *  glot-un-ye, 

».  [O.  Fr.  glotonie,  gloutonnie;  Fr.  glittonnie.] 
Excess  in  eating  or  drinking  ;  excessive  or 
extravagant  indulgence  of  the  appetite  for 
food  ;  voracity  ;  gourhiandizing. 

"  Their  sumptuous  gluttonies  and  gorgeous  feasts." 
JJiltan:  P.  R.,  iv.  114. 

glu  y,  a.    [GLUEY.] 

glyg  -er-als,  «.  pi.  [Eng.,  Ac.  glycer(in),  and 
al(dehyde)s.] 

Chem. :  Compounds  analogous  to  acetals, 
obtained  by  heating  glycerin  with  aldehydes 
for  thiity  hours  at  a  temperature  of  170° 
to  180"  ;  as  aceto-glyceral 
H2C  \  H 


HC-OH 

I 
H2C_ 


It  boils  at  184°  to  188*. 


gly5-er-S,m'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.,  Ac.  glycerin),  and 
omtc.]    (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 

glyceramic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Serin.  C3H7NO3  or  C2H3(OH)-NH2- 
CO'OH.  A  monobasic,  triatomic,  amido-acid, 
obtained  by  boiling  silk  with  water  and 
«vaporating  the  filtered  solution,  adding  a 
quarter  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
boiling  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  it  is  neu- 
tralized with  excess  of  calcium  hydrate,  the 
filtrate  is  evaporated  and  a  little  H2Sp4  added 
to  neutralize  it.  Tyrosin  and  calcium  sul- 
phate first  separate  out  on  evaporation,  then 
serin,  and  lastly  a  little  leucin.  The  serin  is 
dissolved  in  40  parts  of  cold  water,  filtered, 
the  filtrate  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  the 
calcium  salt  is  then  decomposed  by  carbon 
dioxide.  It  forms  monoclinic  crystals  dis- 
solving in  24  parts  of  water  at  20°.  It  is  in- 
•olnble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  forms  crys- 
talline compounds  with  acids  and  with  bases. 

gly^eV-a-mlne,  «.    [Eng.,  Ac.  glycerine), 
and  am  inf.] 

Chem.  :  C3H9NO2  or  CH;2(OH)-CH(OHyCH2- 
NH2.  A  base  obtained  by  passing  ammonia 
gas  into  a  solution  of  dibromhydrin  CsHj" 
<OH)Br2  in  absolute  alcohol.  Glyceramine  is 
a  liquid  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether. 

gly9'-er-ate,  *.    [Eng.,  Ac.  glycer(in) ;  -ate.] 
Chem  :  A  salt  of  glyceric-acid  (q.v.). 

gly^eV-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  yAv«p<fe  (glukeros)  = 
•weet,  in  allusion  to  the  sweetness  of  the  grain.  ] 
Bnt. :  Manna  grass,  a  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Festucese,  family  Bromidse.  The  glumes  are 
convex,  five  to  seven  nerved,  the  tip  acute  or 
obtuse.  Seven  species  occur  in  Britain— 
(1)  Olyceria  aquatica,  (2)  G.  fluitans,  (3)  G. 
maritima,  (4)  G.  distans,  (5)  G.  procumbens, 
(6)  G.  rigida,  and  (7)  G.  loliacea.  No.  2  in 
abundant  in  ditches  and  stagnant  waters  ; 
No.  1  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches ; 
No.  6  in  dry  rocks  and  walls  ;  the  rest  occur 
either  on  muddy  or  on  sandy  sea  shores. 
Ducks  and  other  aquatic  birds  eat  their  seeds. 
Those  of  No.  2  are  used  under  the  name  of 
manna-croup  as  a  light  nutritious  food  for 
invalids. 

gly9'-er-ic,  a.      [Eng.,  Ac.  glycerin);  -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  prepared  from  glycerine  (q.v.). 

"The  flower  is  dipped  In  ali/ceric  liquid  >o  as  to  re- 
ceive films  in  the  petals  and  the  central  part."— Timet, 
Nov.  4.  1881,  p.  4. 

glyceric-acid,  s. 

CT«m.:CjH604orCH2(OH)CH<OH)-CO-qH. 
A  thick  syrup,  obtained  by  the  slow  action 
of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  glycerin,  the  two 
liquids  being  separated  by  a  layer  of  water ; 
it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  When 
boiled  with  concentrated  caustic  potash,  it 
Yields  oxalic  acid  and  lactic  add.  When 
rased  with  caustic  potash  it  is  decomposed, 


acetate  and  formate  of  potassium  being 
formed  ;  by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydri- 
odic  acid  it  yields  ft  iodopropionic  acid.  By 
the  action  of  PCls  it  is  converted  into  dichloro- 
propionyl  chloride,  CH2C1-CHC1-CC"CL  Gly- 
ceric-acid yields  crystalline  salts  called  glycer- 
ates.  Glyceric-acid  heated  to  105°  for  ten  hours 
yields  an  anhydride  which  crystallizes  out  of 
water  in  thin  needles,  which  are  insoluble  in 
cold  alcohol  They  decompose  at  250°  without 
melting. 

gly9'-er-lde,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  glycerin);  -ide.] 
Chen.  :  A.  name  given  to  ethers  of  the  tri- 
atomic  alcohol  glycerol,  C3H5'"(OH)3.  They 
have  generally  the  termination  -in.  One,  two, 
or  three  hydroxyls  (OH)  can  be  replaced  by 
acid  radicals.  Thus  acetic  acid  forms  with 
glycerin  ethers  called  acetins.  One  molecule 
of  acetic  acid  +  one  molecule  of  glycerol  yields 
mono-acetin  +  H2O.  Two  molecules  of  acetic 
acid  and  one  molecule  of  glycerol  yield  di- 
acetin  +  2H2O,  and  three  molecules  of  acetic 
acid  and  one  molecule  of  glycerol  yield  tri- 
acetin  +  3H2O.  Glycerides  occur  in  the  fat 
of  animals  as  tri-stearin,  CsH^O'CgHsgO^, 
and  in  vegetable  fixed  oils,  as  tri-olein, 
C3H5"'(OC18H:aO)3,  Ac.  Glycerides  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  more  soluble  in  ether.  Glycerides  are 
saponified  by  heating  them  with  alkalies,  with 
calcium  oxide,  or  lead  oxide,  yielding  glycerin 
and  salts  of  the  respective  acids.  [FATS, 
OILS.)  Glycerides  are  also  decomposed  into 
their  acids  and  glycerin  by  distillation  in  a 
current  of  steam,  the  temperature  being  kept 
between  550°  and  600°  F.  Mixed  ethers  of 
glycerin  and  alcoholic  radicals  are  ob- 
tained by  heating  mono-  and  di-chlorhydrine 
with  sodium  alcoholates,  as  mono-ethylin, 

OH 

OH         boiling  at  230°  ;   di-ethylin, 

O'C2H5, 

OH 

OC-jHs  boiling  at  191°.     By  heating 

OC2H5, 
di-ethylin  with  sodium,  and  ethyl-iodide,  it  is 

roc2H5 

converted   into   tri-ethylin,    C3Hs'"  -J  OC2H5 
C.OC2H5, 
boiling  at  185°. 

gly9'-er-In,  gly9'-er-ine,  *.    [Gr.  y\u«p<k 

(glukeros),  yAvicv?  (glukus)  =  sweet  ;  -in,  -ine.] 
1.  Chem.  &  Comm.  :  A  triatomic  alcohol  of 
the  fatty  series,  more  properly  called  plycerol 
(q.v.),C3H8O3,orCH2(OH-)-CH(OH)-CH2(OH). 
Glycerin  was  discovered  in  1778  by  Scheele, 
who  obtained  it  in  the  preparation  of  lead- 
plaster  by  saponifying  lard  with  oxide  of  lead. 
Glycerin  occurs  in  most  natural  animal  and 
vegetable  fats  in  combination  with  fatty  acids, 
from  which  it  can  be  obtained  by  saponifying 
with  alkalis.  (PREPARATION  OF  SOAP.)  It 
is  also  formed  during  the  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation of  sugar.  Pure  glycerin  is  obtained  by 
heating  neutral  fats  in  a  still,  with  a  conden- 
sing apparatus,  and  passing  steam  in  small 
lets  through  the  melted  fat,  the  temperature 
being  kept  below  600°  F.,  and  above  550*  F.  ; 
the  fat  acids  separate  out  in  the  receivers 
from  the  glycerin  and  water  ;  the  glycerin  is 
then  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Glycerin 
is  a  thick,  colourless,  inodorous,  neutral  syrup, 
which  has  a  very  sweet  taste  ;  it  mixes  with 
water  in  all  proportions,  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  chloroform,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
can  be  obtained  by  freezing,  in  deliquescent 
rhombic  crystals,  which  melt  at  17°.  Glycerin 
boils  at  290°  ;  it  is  very  hygroscopic  ;  healed 
to  150°  it  burns  with  a  bluish  flame.  Glycerin 
dissolves  iodine  and  many  metallic  oxides  and 
salts,  also  salts  of  the  alkaloids.  The  sp.  gr 


,  , 

action  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  nitroglycerin,  CH2'O-(NO4-)'CH' 
O(NO..,)-CH2-O(NO2)  (q.v.).  Glycerin  is  used 
for  preserving  fruits,  &.c.  ;  also  as  a  solvent 
for  various  salts,  and  in  preparing  copying- 
ink  ;  also  as  a  lubricator  for  machinery  and 
clockwork,  and  is  placed  over  water  in  gas- 
meters  to  prevent  freezing,  and  in  used  for 
filling  floating  compasses,  ft  is  employed  in  the 
f  »rm  of  nitroglycerin  in  the  preparation  of 
dynamite,  and  for  mixing  with  soap  to  form 
glycerin  soap,  which  tends  to  soften  the 
skin.  Glycerin  is  often  used  to  adulterate 
wine,  beer,  milk,  Ac.  Its  presence  can  be 
detected  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness 


on  a  water-bath,  and  extracting  the  residua 
with  alcohol  ;  the  alcoholic  sol  ution  is  then 
evaporated  and  caustic  soda  added  till  it  it 
slightly  alkaline  ;  a  little  of  this  solution 
placed  on  a  watch  glass  and  powdered  borax 
added,  glycerin,  if  present,  will  set  free  the 
boracic  acid,  which  gives  a  characteristic 
green  colour  when  introduced  into  a  flame  on 
a  platinum  wire. 

2.  Phar.  :  Glycerin  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Glycerinum  acidi  carbolici,  glycerin  of 
carbolic  acid  ;  Glycerinum  ticidi  gallici,  glyce- 
rin of  gallic  acid  ;  Glycerinum  acidi  tannin, 
glycerin  of  taunic  acid,  in  which  four  fluid 
ounces  of  glycerin  are  mixed  with  one  ounce 
of  the  acid  ;  Glycerinum  amyli,  glycerin  of 
starch  ;  Glycerinum  boracis,  glycerin  of  borax. 
These  compounds  are  called  glyceriua  or  gly- 
cerines. Glycerin  is  used  on  account  of  its 
physical  properties  as  an  adjunct  to  lotions  in 
skin  diseases  to  prevent  the  surface  becoming 
dry.  It  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar 
in  the  diet  of  diabetic  patients.  It  is  often 
adulterated  with  glucose  and  cane  sugar, 
which  can  lie  detected  by  expelling  the  water 
by  heat,  and  treating  with  chloroform,  which 
dissolves  the  glycerin  and  leaves  the  sugar  as. 
an  insoluble  residue. 

gly9'-er-*-zIne,  s.    [GLYCYRRHIZIN.] 

gly9'-er-Sl,  s.     LEne-»  &c-  glycer(in),  and 
(alcoh)ol  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  The  chemical  name  for  glycerin* 
(q.v.). 

If  Synthesis  of  Glycerol  :  Acetone,  CHS-CO 
CH3,  is  converted  into  isopropyl  alcohol, 
CHS-CH(OH)-CH3,  by  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam.  This  is  converted  into  propylene, 
CH2  =  CH-CH3.  By  heating  it  with  zina 
chloride,  the  propylene  is  passed  into  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  iodine  chlorine  ;  tha 
propylene  chloriodide  thus  produced  is  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  chlorine  gas  passed  into 
the  liquid  till  the  iodine  first  precipitated  ia 
redissolved  ;  the  pure  propylene  dichloride 
was  then  heated  with  dry  iodine  chlorine  in 
sealed  tubes  to  140°  for  eight  hours,  the  tubes 
being  opened  after  a  while  to  allow  the  escape 


of  th 
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the  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  then  again  sealed 
,  and  heated  to  140°  for  eight  hours.  To 
remove  the  excess  of  iodine,  the  contents  of 
the  tubes  are  mixed  with  water,  and  chlorine 
passed  into  the  liquid  till  the  whole  of  the 
iodine  is  dissolved  in  the  water  as  iodine 
chloride  ;  the  product  is  separated  from  the 
water  and  dried,  and  fractionally  distilled.  An 
impure  trichlorhydrin,  CH2C1-CHC1-CH2C1,  is 
obtained,  which,  heated  with  water  to  180°, 
yields  glycerin.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 
gljfo'-er-yl,  «.  [Eng.,  Ac.  glycerin);  -yl  =* 
Gr.  v-yrj  (hule)  =  matter.] 

Chem.  :  CsHs'".  The  triatomic  radical  of 
glycerin  and  the  glycerides. 

glyceryl-cMorlde,  *.  [CHLORHYDRINS.J 
glyceryl-oxide,  t. 

Chem.  :  Glyceryl  ether  (CsH^Oj.  Obtained 
by  distilling  glycerin  with  calcium  chloride.  It 
isacolourlessoilyliquid.boilingatl72Mtmixes 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Heated  witli 
water  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°  it  is  converted  into 
glycerin  ;  it  unites  with  bromine,  forming  di- 
bromhydrin. It  is  not  attacked  by  sodium 
amalgam;  it  is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid 
mixture,  yielding  formic  acid  and  acetic  acid. 

gly  -  9ld'-  9  -  mine,  s.    [Eng.  ,  Ac.'  glydd(e), 
andamine.] 


CAm.  :  C3H7NO.  or  O<?CH2.NHj.  A. 
base  produced  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  con- 
taining one  per  cent,  of  ammonia  or  dichlor- 
hydrin.  The  hydrochlorate  forms  hygro- 
scopic crystals,  C3H7NO'HC1. 
gly9'-lde,  *.  [Eng.,  Ac.  glycerin),  and  (anhy- 

dr)ide']  CH, 

Chem.  :  C8HflOa,  or  O<  1    ,  an  alcohol  ob- 
CH 

CH;j(OH) 

tained  by  dissolving  glycidic  acetate  in  ether, 
adding  caustic  soda,  the  solution  being  cooled 
with  ice.  Glycide  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  163*. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether; 
heated  with  water  it  is  converted  into  gly- 
cerin ;  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  it 
is  converted  into  mono-nitroglycerin  ;  it  re- 
duces an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  salts 
at  ordinary  temperatures. 


btfy;  poUt,  J6%1;  oat.  9011,  ohorua,  9hln,  Dench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.     ph -f 
•«lan, -tlan  =  Shan.    -tion. -sion     shun;  -t-ion,    sion     zhun.    -tlous,   -clous,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d< 
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glycidio— glycollio 


gly  $id   ic,    a.      (Eng.,   Ac.,   glyrid(e);    -ic.] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  glycide  (q.v.). 

glyoidlo  -ethers,  *.  pi. 

CAm.:  Obtained  by  heating  epichlorhydrin 
(q.T.l  with  alcohol  to  ISO*  as  ethyl  gncMiO 

CH, 
ether,  Or  !  boiling  at   128',   and 


CHj 

glycidic    acetate,     O<  |       obtained  by  heat- 
CH 
I 

CHjO-CO-CHj. 

Ing  epichlorhydrin  with  dry  )x)tassinm  acetate 
to  116*.  and  then  to  150*.     It  boils  at  168*. 

gly'-cin.  *.    [GLYCOCINE.] 

gly9  i  ne,  j.  [Gr.  yAvmk  (glukus)  =  sweet, 
because  the  leaves  and  roots  of  some  species 
•re  sweet  ] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genns  of  the  sub-tribe 
Glycinere  (q.v.),  the  spot-it's,  all  but  one  of 
which  are  decumbent  if  not  even  twining, 
.  have  alternate  leaves  with  axillary  racemes  or 
fascicles  of  yellow  flowers.  Locality,  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Glycine  Soja, 
the  erect  sjiecies  alluded  to,  is  cultivated  in 
the  East  Indies  for  its  Ki-ans.  From  these  the 
Japanese  make  a  sauce  called  sooja  or  soy. 
The  garden  plant  called  Glycine  is  now  re- 
moved to  Millet  ia, 

Bly-cln  '-£-»,  f.  pi.  [Lat.  glycine,  and  fern. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -tee.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Phaseolee. 


-.  PTtf- 


v*  (glukus)  =  sweet.] 


gly-00-chO  -late,  s.    [Eng.  glycocho!(ic);  -ate.] 
Ckem. :  A  salt  of  glycocholic-acid  (q.v.). 

gly'-cd-cho-lic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  glyco(geri),  and 
cfiolic  (q.v.).]    (For  def.,  see  compound.) 

glycochoUc  acid,  i. 

Chem. :  Ca^H^XO^.  An  acid  occurring  as  a 
•odium  salt  in  the  bile  of  most  animals.  It  is 
obtained  by  covering  fresh  bile  in  a  tall  glass 
cylinder  with  a  layer  of  ether,  and  adding 
1  c.c.  of  strong  HC1.  to  every  60  c.c.  of  bile ; 
In  a  few  days  a  crystalline  mass  is  forme  I, 
which  is  filtered,  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  crystallized  out  of  boiling  water ;  it 
forms  line  needles,  which  melt  at  100°,  and 
are  soluble  in  alcohol ;  when  boiled  with 
baryta  water,  it  is  decomjwsed  into  rholic 
acid  and  glycocine,  CsgH^NOs  +  H2O  = 
C^H^Oj  +  CoHjNOa.  On  adding  to  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  glycocholate  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  sugar,  then  a  drop  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  a  red  to  a  violet  cokrar  is  pro- 
duced. Glycocholic  acid  forms  salts  which 
are  called  Glycocholates  ;  the  glycocholales 
of  the  alkalis  and  earth  metals  are  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  Glycocholate  of  sodium 
ia  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by 
ether;  acetate  of  lead  gives  a  precipitate 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

gly'-cd-clne,  i.  [Gr.  yAv«o«  (glukos)  =  sweet ; 
-in*.] 

CAem.  :  Glycocine,  glycine,  glycocol,  amidc- 
acetic  acid,  glycollamic  acid,  amido-glycollic 
«fiid.  CsHgNOfc  or  CH2(NH2)-CO'OH.  Gly- 
cocine can  be  obtained  by  boiling  gelatin 
with  baryta,  neutralizing  with  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporating  and  extracting  with  alcohol ;  by 
toiling  one  part  of  hippuric  acid  with  four 
parts  of  fuming  HC1,  filtered  when  cold  from 
the  benzoic  acid,  evaporating  to  expel  the 
excess  of  HOI,  washing  the  residue  with 
ammonia,  then  with  absolute  alcohol ;  by 
passing  cyanogen  gas  into  a  boiling  concen- 

CN 

tiated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  |  +  2H2O  + 
CN" 

CHj-NHo 
6HI  =  NH4I  +  2I2  +  |  ;  also  by  the 

CO-OH 

reduction  by  zinc  and  HC1  of  cyan-carbonic 
ether  in  an  alcoholic  solution,  CN'CO-OCoH,+ 
4H'=  H20  +  CH?-NH2-COO,H-rC2Hs-OH ;  by 
heating  bromacetic  acid  wivi  ammonia;  also 
by  heating  to  60°  dry  ammonium  carbonate 
with  monochloracetic  acid.  It  has  a  sweet 
taste,  and  melts  at  170° ;  at  higher  temjwra- 
tun-s  it  is  decomposed.  It  gives  a  deep  red 
colour  with  ferric  chlorides,  which  is  de- 


stroyed by  acids,  but  restored  by  ammonia  ; 
witli  phenol  and  hypochlorite  of  sodium  it 
gives  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  Glycocine 
forms  crystalline  compounds  with  acids,  also 
salts  with  basts.  Glycocine  heated  with 
caustic  baryta  gives  off  methylamine  ;  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid  ami  manganese  dioxide 
glycocine  is  decomposed  into  hydrocyanic 
acid,  water  at  CO2.  Glycocine  heated  with 
nitrous  acid  is  converted  into  glycollic  acid, 
with  liberation  of  nitrogen. 

gly'-ci-CoX  »•     [Gr.  yAixcvs  (glitkus)  =  sweet, 
and  icoAAa  (kolla)  =  glue.]    [GLYCOCINE.] 

gly-co-cy-am'-I-dine,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  glyco- 
cyam(ine);  -idene.] 
Chem. 


A  base  obtained  by  heating  the  hydrochlorate 
ofglycocyamine  to  160°,  and  treating  the  hydro- 
chlorate  with  Pb(OH)j.  It  crystallizes  in 
deliquescent  plates,  which  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  having  an  alkaline  reaction. 

gly-co-cy'-a-mine,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  glyco(cine); 

and  fun  in  tin'.] 

Chem.  :  Guanidacetylic  acid.  CsHrNsO-j,  or 
HN  =  C(NH2XNH-CH2CO-O4).  Boiled  with 
water  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved 
into  oxalic  acid,  guanidine,  and  carbonic  acid. 

gly-cd-dru'-p6se,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  glyco(se), 
and  drupose.] 

Chem.  :  C^HsgOjg.  The  strong  concretions 
in  pears,  produced  by  thickening  and  harden- 
ing of  the  cell  walls,  consists  of  this  substance, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  mineral 
matter,  which  is  removed  by  digesting  them 
with  dilute  acetic  acid.  Glycodrupose  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  boiled 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  cellulose  and 
oxalic  acid,  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  it  yields  drupose  and  glucose. 

gly'-CO-gen,  «.     [Eng.,  &c.  glyco(se)  ;  -gen.] 

Chem.:  C^HjjoOjo+H^.  Glycogen  occurs 
in  the  liver  of  mammals,  and  in  moilusca,  It 
is  a  white  powder,  which  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  an  opalescent  fluid,  which  is  four 
times  more  dextrorotary  than  a  solution  of 
dextrose  of  the  same  strength.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol  ;  it  gives  a  red  colour  with  iodine 
solution,  and  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline 
solution  of  cupric  oxide.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  glucose.  In  the  liver  of 
an  animal  that  has  been  long  dead  the  gly- 
cogen  has  been  converted  into  glucose. 

gly'-CO-gen-ate,  s.     [Eng.  glycogen(iu);  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  glycogenic-acid  (q.v.). 

gly-CO-gen'-Ic,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  glycogen;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  glycogen  (q.v.). 

glycogenic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CgH12O7.  An  acid  produced  by  the 
action  of  bromine  and  silver  oxide,  or  glyco- 
gen ;  it  is  a  syrup.  Its  salts  are  crystalline, 
soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

gly'-eol,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  glycerin),  and  (alcohol.'] 

Chemistry  : 

CH2'OH 

1.  Sing.  :  Ethene  glycol,  026^02  or  | 

CH2-OH. 

A  diatomic  alcohol  of  the  glycol  series  ;  ob- 
tained by  distilling  ethene  diacetate  with 
caustic  potash.  Glycol  is  a  liquid  having  a 
sweet  taste,  boiling  at  197°  ;  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  water,  only  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 
It  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  forming  glycollic 
acid,  glyoxalic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid.  Heated 
to  250°  with  solid  caustic  potash,  it  yields 
potassium  oxalate,  and  gives  off  hydrogen 
2KOH  +  C2H602=  K..A04+  8H.  Heated  with 
zinc  chloride,  ZnClo,  it  yields  aldehyde,  an  atom 
of  water  being  eliminated  ;  with  PC15  it  forms 
ethene  dichloride,  C2H4C12  ;  by  the  action  of 
hydriodic  acid,  HI,  it  is  reduced  to  ethyl 
iodide,  C2H5I.  Metallic  sodium  can  replace 
either  one  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the 
hydroxyl  radicals,  forming  sMium  cthenate, 
CH2OH  CHoOXa: 

,  and  disodium  diethenate,    I 
CH2ONa  CH2ONa. 

Glycol  dissolves  KHO'  and  Ca^Hfo 

2.  PL  :  Diatomic  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series, 
of  which  glycol  is  the  first  member.     They 
may    be  regarded   as    derived    from    hydro- 
carbons of  the  paraffin  series,  CnH2n+2,  by 
the  substitution  of   two  hydroxyl  radicals', 


(OHy,  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  attached 
10  different  carbon  atoms;  or  from  oletines, 
OiHoii,  by  the  union  with  two  hydroxyU. 
Glycols  are  obtained  by  combining  .m  olefine 
witli  two  atoms  of  bromine,  C2H4+Br2  = 
CH3Br 

,  and  converting  the  dibromide  into 
CH.jBr 

diacetate,  by  means  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassium  acetate,  and  decomposing  the 
diacetale  by  caustic  potash  ;  also  obtained  by 
combining  an  olefine  with  hypochlorous  acid, 
C1OH,  and  acting  on  the  chlorhydrin  thus 

"  C2HC1 
obtained    by  moist    silver  oxide,    | 

CH2'OH 
CH2OH 
AgOH  =  AgCl+  |  .      The  glycols  are 

CH2'OH 

colourless,  inodorous,  neutral  liquids,  hnving 
a  sweet  taste,  and  are  intermediate  compounds 
between  monatoniic  alcohols  and  glycerola. 
They  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  bur 
only  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  By  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  they  are  converted  into 
monatoniic  alcohols. 

gly-COl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  *c.  glycol;  -ic.]  De- 
rived from  or  pertaining  to  glycol. 

glycolic  ethers,  s.  pi. 

%  Cliem.  :  The  ethers  of  diatomic  alcohols 
or  glycols,  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl 
radical  being  replaced  by  an  acid  radical,  as 

acetate,    or   monoacetate   of  ethylene, 
C2H4^O'C«H?O'  glycol  diacetate,  or  diacetat* 
of  ethylene,    or  by  an   alcohol  radical,  as, 
5,    glycol    monoethylate,    and 

,  glycol  diethylate. 

^•-co-lig'-ndse, ».  [Pref.  glyco-,  and  Eng., 
:c.  lignose  (q.v.).  | 


Chem. :  CsoH^On.  A  yellowish  white  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  exhausting  the  wood  of 
the  spruce  fir,  Abies  excelsa,  with  dilute  acetic 
acid,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding 
glucose  and  lignose,  CigHojHii.  Glycolignosa 
fused  with  caustic  potash  yields  potassiun 
salts  of  oxalic  and  succinic  acids,  and  pyro 
catechin,  C6H4(OH)2-(l-2). 

gly  col  la-mide,   *.    [Eng.  glycoll(ic),  and 
amide.] 

CH2OH. 
Chem. :  CoHsNOo,  or    I  The  amide 

CO'NH2. 

of  glycollic  acid.  Obtained  by  heating  ammo- 
nium tartronate  till  no  more  CO2  is  given  off, 
and  recrystallizing  from  water;  also  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  glycollate.  Gly- 
collamide  is  soluble  in  water,  and  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  120°.  By  the 
action  of  alkalis  or  dilute  acids  it  is  converted 
into  ammonia  and  glycollic  acid. 

gly'-col-late,  s.    [Eng.  glycollic);  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  glycollic  acid  (q.v.). 

gly-c6l'-lic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  glycol,  I  connective, 
-ic.]     Derived   from  or  pertaining  to  glycol 
(q.v.). 
glycollic  acid,  *. 

Chem. :    Oxyacetic     acid,     oxacetic     acid, 

CH2OH. 
C2H4O3,  or   I  A  diatomic  monobasic 

COOH. 

fatty  acid,  containing  an  alcohol  and  an  acid 
radical.  It  occurs  in  sour  grapes  and  in  the 
leaves  of  Ampelopsis  hederacea.  Glycollic  acid 
can  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  glycol, 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol,  by 
heating  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  to  100°  for  a 
week  with  granulated  zinc,  the  oxalic  acid 
being  reduced  by  the  nascent  hydrogen,  but 
it  is  best  obtained  by  boiling  in  a  flask  con- 
nected with  a  condenser  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  chloracetic  acid,  CH2C1-COOH,  with 
twenty-four  parts  of  water,  some  hours  ;  the 
product  is  then  evaporated  on  a  water-batik 
Glycollic  acid  crystallizes  out  of  water  in 
needles,  which  melt  at  80°.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether  ;  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  into  oxalic 

COOH. 
acid,  |  Glycollic  acid  forms  crystalline 

COOH. 
salts  called  glycollates. 


fate,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  Call,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p« 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  whd.  son:  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  S.yrian.     to,  oa  =  e;   ey  =  a.    qu^kw. 
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glycollic-anhydride,  .«. 
Chem.:   C4H605,   or    O 

white  powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
cold  water  ;  when  boiled  with  water  it  is 
converted  into  glycollic  acid.  It  melts  at 
130°,  and  is  obtained  by  heating  glycollic  acid 
for  a  long  time  on  a  water-bath. 

glycollic-ethers,  *.  pi. 

Chtin.  :  Ethers  formed  by  replacing  the 
H  in  the  (CO'OH)  group  of  glycollic  acid 
by  alcohol  radicals,  as  methyl  glycollate, 
CH4OH-CO-O-CH3. 

gly  -COl-llde,  s.    [Eng.  glycolc(id)  ;  -ide.] 

Chem.  :  An  anhydride  of  glycollic  acid, 
QjHjOs,  or  r;Q2^Oi  obtained  by  heating  gly- 

collic acid  between  250°  to  280°,  also  by  heating 
dry  potassium  chloracetate  to  ll'>*  —  120°,  or 
heating  tartronic  acid  to  180°.  It  is  a  powder 
insoluble  in  cold  water;  it  melts  at  220°. 
When  warmed  with  ammonia  it  is  converted 
into  glycollamide  (q.v.). 

gly'-co-lyl,  *.    [Eng.,  &c.,  glycol  (q.v.)  ;  -yl  = 
Or.  uA»i  (hide)  =  matter.] 
Chem.  :  (For  def.,  see  etym.  and  compound). 


glycolyl  gnanidin,   s. 

DINE.] 


[GLYCOCYAMI- 


glycolyl  urea,  s.    [HYDANTOIN.] 

gly-co'  ni  an,  gly-con'-Ic,  a.    [Gr.  vXu«i- 
vuos  (glukoneios),  from  its  inventor  Glykon.] 

Pro*.  :  A  name  given  to  a  certain  kind  of  verse 
in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  It  consists  of  three 
feet,  a  spondee,  a  choriamb,  and  a  pyrrhic  : 
--j-v/w-|vyv/;  or  it  may  be  scanned  as  a 
spondee  and  two  dactyls  :--|-wv^|-vyo. 

gly-con'-Ic,  o.   [GLYCONIAK.] 

gly-cSs'-a  ralne,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.,  glucos(e), 
and  amine.\ 

Chem.:  CgHi3NOB.  The  hydrochlorate  of 
this  base  is  obtained  by  boiling  chitin  for 
half  an  hour  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  Glycosamine  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
needles  ;  it  reduces  cupric  solution. 

gly'-cose,  s.    [GLUCOSE.] 


Side,  «.     [GLUCOSIDE.] 

gly^co  sine,  s.     [Eng.,   &c.,  glyco(l),  t  con- 
nective, and  -irte.] 

Chem.  :  CgHgN^  An  organic  base  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  glyoxal.  It  is  a 
colourless  crystalline  powder,  almost  insoluble 
in  water  ;  it  sublimes  in  needles  without  melt- 
ing, dissolves  in  acids,  and  forms  crystalline 
salts. 

gly-co«'-mis,  ».    [Pref.  glyco-,  and  Gr.  6<r/nj 
.  (pfme)  =  smell.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Aurantiaceae.  Glycosmis 
dtrifolia  bears  fruits  of  a  delicious  flavour. 

gly-cyr-rhe'-tin,    *.      [Eng.   glycyrrh(iza)  ; 
-etin.) 

Chem.  :  A  brown  brittle  resin,  obtained  by 
boiling  glycyrrhizin  with  dilute  acids;  insolu- 
ble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkalis.  It 
dissolves  In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  form- 
ing a  red  solution,  which  changes  to  purple. 

gly-gyr-rhiz-a,  s.     [Or.  yXv«tv>  (glukvt)  = 
sweet,  and  pi'fa  (rhiza)  =  a  root.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub- 
tribe  Galegeae.      It  has  a  tubular,  five-cleft 
and   two-lipped    calyx,  and   an  ovate   com- 
pressed one  to  four-seeded  pod.      Glycyrrhiza 
glabra.  is  said  to  furnish  the  Spanish  liquorice. 
(LIQUORICE.)     The  roots  of  G.  echinata  and 
O.  glanduli/era  are  alleged  to  have  the  same 
qualities. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Liquorice-root.     The  recent  and 
dried  root  or  underground  stem  of  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra,   a   native    of    Southern    Europe    and 
of   many    parts   of   Asia,   as    fur   as    China. 
It   occurs     in    cylindrical-branched   pieces, 
brown  on  the    surface  and    yellow   within, 
tough  and  pliable,  sweet  and  mucilaginous  to 
the  taste.     It   contains  a  substance   called 
Glyoyrrhizin    (q.v.),    also    asparagine,    gum 
mucilage,  &c.     It  is  used  as  a  powder  in  pills, 
and  also  to  form  Extractum  Glycyrrhiza;,  ex- 
tract of  liquorice,  which  is  obtained  by  macera- 
tion and  percolation  of  the  root,  and  evapo- 
ration to  a  proper  consistence.     It  is  a  sweet 


demulcent,  useful  to  relieve  coughing  and  to 
sheathe  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  often 
given  with  powdered  senna. 


,    s.       [Bug.    glycyrrhiz(a) 
-in.) 

Chem.  :  C^H^NOja.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained  by  boiling  the  root  of  Glj/citr- 
rhiza  glabra  in  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  solution  to  dryness.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  glucose 
and  glycyrrhetin.  When  fused  with  caustic 
potash  it  is  converted  into  para-oxybenzoic 
acid,  C6H4'OH-COOH.  (1—4). 

•glyn,  *glynne,  s.  [Irish.]  A  glen.  (It 
occurs  frequently  in  compound  names  of 
places  in  Ireland,  as  Glen  does  in  Scotland. 

"  Though  he  could  not  beat  out  the  Irish,  yet  lie  did 
«hut  them  up  within  those  narrow  corners  ami  glims 
under  the  mountain  s  foot."—  S/xruer:  Mated/  Ireland. 

gly-OX'-al,  s       [Eng.,  &c.  gly(col)  ;  ox(alic), 
and  al^dehyde).~\ 
Chem.  :  The  diatomic  aldehyde  of  glycol  and 

CO:H. 
of  oxalic  acid,  JjI^Os  or  |  Obtained  by 

CO'H. 

the  gradual  oxidation  of  ethyl-alcohol  by 
nitric  acid,  the  liquids  being  se]>arated  by  a 
layer  of  water  Glyoxal  is  a  transparent,  deli- 
quescent, amorphous  substance  ;  it  is  oxidized 
by  dilute  nitric  acid  into  glyoxalic  acid,  and 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid. 
It  reduces  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  silver 
salt,  forming  a  metallic  mirror  ;  by  the  action 
of  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  glycollic  acid. 
A  very  dilute  solution  of  glyoxal,  when 
warmed  with  a  little  potassium  cyanide, 
KCN,  turns  a  dark  red  colour. 

gly-ox'-a-late,  s.    [Eng.  gloxal(ic)  ;  -ate.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  gloxalic-acid  (q.v.). 

gly-ox-al'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &(-,.  gly(col),  and 
oxalic.]  (For  def.  see  compound.) 

glyoxalic  acid.  >. 

Chem.  :  Also  called  glyoxylic-acid,  CoH2Os 
CO'H 
or  co-OH  '  a  dy&d  compound,  containing  an 

aldehyde  and  an  acid  radical.  Obtained  along 
with  glyoxal  by  oxidation  of  ethyl-alcohol 
with  nitric  acid  ;  also  by  heating  at  140°  one 
part  of  dichloracetic  acid,  CHC12-COOH, 
with  ten  parts  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Glyoxalic  acid  is  a  thick  syrup,  which  can  be 
crystallized  over  HgS^.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  can  be  distilled  in  a  current  of 
steam.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  crys- 
talline salts  called  glyoxalates.  By  oxidizing 
agents  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid  ;  by 
nascent  hydrogen  it  is  reduced  to  glycollic 
acid.  It  has  also  the  properties  of  an  alde- 
hyde, reducing  ammoniacal  solutions  of  silver 
salts,  forming  a  metallic  mirror  ;  also  unites 
with  alkaline  bisulphites.  Glyoxalic  acid, 
when  boiled  with  excess  of  limewater,  yields 
calcium  glycollate  and  calcium  oxalate. 

gly-ox'-a-llne,  J.    [Eng.,  &c.  glyoxal;  -ine.] 
Chem.  :  C3H4N2,  or  N^°,g  .c  H       Obtained 

V 

NH. 

by  treating  glyoxal,  kept  cool  by  ice,  with  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonia,  glycosine  separates 
as  a  powder,  the  filtered  liquid  is  boiled  with 
milk  of  lime,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol,  and  distilling  the  alco- 
holic solution.  Glyoxaline  crystallizes  in  white 
prisms,  which  melt  at  89°,  and  'boil  at  255°. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
It  unites  with  acids  to  form  crystalline  com- 
pounds. 
gly-OX-yi'-Jc,  a.  [GLYOXALIC.] 

glyph,  s.  [Gr.  y\wf>rj  (ghiphe),  from  y\v<f><a 
(gntphn)  =  to  carve.] 

Arch.  <t  Sculpt.  :  A  perpendicular  fluting  or 
channelling,  used  as  an  ornament. 

gly  phae  a,  *.  [Gr.  •yAwfuj  (gluphe)  =  carving, 
carved  work.] 

L  Sot.  :  A  genus  of  Tiliaceae. 

2.  Paltfont.  :  A  genus  of  Macrurous  Crusta- 
ceans. Prof.  Morris  enumerates  one  species 
from  the  Lias  and  two  from  the  Oolite. 


glyph'-Ic,  o.  [Gr.  yAv^iKo?  (gluphikos),  from 
y\v<t><a  (gluphff)  =  to  carve.]  Pertaining  to 
carving  or  sculpture  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
glyph  or  glyphs. 


gly  -phl-d«,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glyph(is),  and 
Lat.  tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Idioth*- 
lam  eae. 

gljfah-Ip-ter-yg/-i-dj»,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
glyphipteryx  (genit.  glyphipterygis).  and  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  ' 

Eaton.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina. 
The,  imago  has  the  head  generally  smooth  ; 
the  labial  palpi  variable  ;  the  maxillary  palpi 
very  short,  the  anterior  wings  oblong  or  elon- 
gate ;  the  posterior  ones  ovate  or  lanceolate  ; 
the  flight  diurnal.  The  larva  has  sixteen  legs 
or  is  apodal.  It  generally  mines  in  leaves. 
Twenty  -eight  British  sj>ecies  are  known,  some 
of  them  very  small.  (Stainton.) 

glyph-lp'-ter-yx,  s.     [Gr.  y\w)>is  (gluphit) 

=  an  arrow-head,  and  nrepuf  (pteritx)  =  wing.) 
Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Glyphipterygidse   (q.v.).     The  species  fly  in 
the  bright  sunshine. 

gly  -phis,  s.  [Gr.  y\i«£is  (gluphis)  =  a  notch 
of  an  arrow,  an  arrow.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gly- 
phidse  (q.v.). 

glyph  '-6-graph,  v.t.  [GLYPHOORAPH,  *.]  To 
engrave  by  the  system  of  glyphography. 

glyph'-6-graph,  s.    [Gr.  yAi4>j  (glvphe)=-* 
carving  ;  ypa<fna  (grapJiff)  =  to  write,  to  draw.] 
Eng  in.  :  A  plate  prepared  by  glyphography; 
an  impression  taken  from  such  a  plate. 

glyph  ographer,  s.  [Eng.  glyphographf; 
-er.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  or  practises 
glyphography. 

glyph-o-graph'-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  giyphograph; 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  glyphography. 

glyph-Sg'-ra-phir,  *.  [Gr.  yAv<f»j  (gluphe)  = 
a  carving,  and  ypd<j>ia  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to 
draw.]  A  name  given  by  Mr.  Palmer  to  his 
relief  line  engraving.  A  thin  ground  of  wax 
is  spread  upon  the  plate  ;  this  is  etched  or 
cut  away  so  as  to  give  the  design  in  intaglio. 
The  ground  is  now  covered  with  a  film  of 
granhite,  after  which  metal  is  precipitated 
upon  the  metal  in  an  electro-bath,  giving  a 
metallic  plate  with  the  design  in  relief.  The 
copper  shell  is  backed  with  lead  and  used  as 
an  ordinary  printing  surface. 


'  -  tile,  a.  ;[Gr.  •yAvjrTucrfs  (gluptikot)  = 
carving;  y\v<f><a  (glupho)=.io  engrave;  FT. 
glyptique.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  or   relating  to 
engraving  on  precious  stones. 

2.  Min.  :  Figured. 

glyp   tics,  s.     [GLYPTIC,  a.]    The  art  of  en- 

graving on  precious  stones. 

glSrp-td-,  pref.  [Gr.  y\virros  (gluptos)  =  fit  for 
carving,  carved.]  Carved  or  looking  as  if  it 
were  so. 

glyp-to-cri'-ni-d89,s.  pi.  [Mo&.l&t.glypto- 
crin(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Paloeont.  :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  It  has  no 
parabasals,  but  five  basals  with  six  inter- 
radials  in  each  inter-radial  space.  The  plates 
are  usually  ornamented  with  radiating  ridges, 
as  if  theyhadbeen  curved  for  ornament,  whence 
the  name. 

glyp-to-cri'-niis,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Or. 
Kpivov  (krinon)  =  a  lily.]  [GLYPTOCRINID.«.J 

•  Palosont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
GlyptocrinidiB  (q.v.).  Glyptocrinus  basalis  is 
figured  by  Murchisou  from  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks. 

glyp-to-dlp-ter-i'-ni,  ».  pi.  [Pref.  g*ypto-j 
Gr.  Siirrtpos  (dipteros)  =  with  two  wings, 
here  =  with  two  fius,  and  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -int.] 

Palccont.  :  In  the  classification  of  Professor 
Huxley,  a  family  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  snb- 
order  Crossopterygidse.  There  are  two  dorsal 
fins,  the  scales  are  sculptured,  the  pectoral 
fins  acutely  lobate,  dentition  dendrodont 
There  are  two  sub-families,  the  one  with  rliom- 
boidal,  and  the  other  with  cycloidal  scales. 
Under  the  latter  family  fall  the  genus  Holop- 
tychius,  &c. 

glyp  to  don,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr.  oSovt 
(ouowa),  genit.  oSoiToi  (odontos)—  a  tooth.] 

t.:  A  huge  fossil  mammal,   family 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6~M;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.     -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -slon  -  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -oloos.    tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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glypto  graph— gnatho  don 


Dasypoli'lsp  (Armadillos).  It  was  encased  in 
•nnour.  thei*  being  Kuiy  plates  on  the  head, 
nod  nearly  hexagonal  bony  scutes  on  the  body. 


OLYFTODON. 

It  l-elongs  to  the  Post-pliocene  of  South 
America.  Including  the  tail,  Clyi'todon 
darii*s  was  more  than  nine  feet  long. 

giyp  -  to  -  graph,  i.  [Pref.  jrtyjrfo-,  and  Gr. 
ypa<t>*>  (graj'ho)  —  to  writ«,  to  draw.]  An  en- 
graving on  precious  stones  or  gems. 

glyp-tog  ra  pher.  s.  [Eng.  glyptograpJi ; 
-er.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  or  practises  glyp- 
tography ;  an  engraver  on  precious  stones. 

glyp-to-graph  -Ic,  o.  [Eng.  glyptograph  ; 
-ic.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  glyptography,  or  the 
art  of  engraving  on  gems  or  precious  stones. 

glyp-tog  -ra-phjf,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr. 
•ypa^i)  (graplie)  =  a  writing,  a  drawing.) 

1.  The  art  of  engraving  on  gems  or  precious 
stones. 

2.  A  description  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
gems  or  precious  stones. 

glyp-to-lae  -mus,  s.    [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr. 

Aatfiof  (laimos)  =  the  throat.] 

PaJcennt.  :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Ganoids,  family 
Glyptodipterini,  and  the  section  or  sub-family 
of  it  with  rhomboidal  scales.  It  has  been 
found  only  in  the  Devonian  rocks. 

glyp-to-saur  -i  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  glyp- 
tosaur(us)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*. 
-idee.] 

Palcfont.  :  A  family  of  Lacertilia  (Lizards). 
The  skin  had  ornamented  osseous  scales.  It 
is  found  in  the  Tertiary  deposits. 

*lyp-tO-saur  -is,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr. 
<raupot  (sauros),  0-uvpa  (saura)  =  a.  lizard.] 

Pohtont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Glyptosauridse  (q.v.). 

glyp-ti-the'-ca,  *.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Lat. 
theca;  Gr.  $7)101  (theke)  =  &  box,  a  chest] 
[THECA.] 

Arch.,  £c.  :  A  box,  room,  or  building  for 
the  preservation  of  sculpture. 

*  glys'-ter,  s.    [CLYSTER.] 

gme-li'-na  (g  silent),  «.  [Named  after  John 
George  Gmelin,  a  celebrated  Gennan  natural- 
ist, who  travelled  to  Siberia,  and  published  a 
flora  of  that  region.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Verbenacese,  tribe  Viticese. 
The  leaves  of  Gmelina  parviflora  render  water 
mucilaginous.  It  may  then  be  employed  as  a 
ptisan  for  the  cure  of  ardor  urince.  (Lindley.) 

gmel'-In-ite  (g  silent),  *.  [Named  after  Prof. 
Charles  Gmelin,  of  Tubingen.] 

if  in.  :  A  colourless,  yellowish-white,  green- 
ish-white, or  reddish-white,  fresh,  transparent 
to  translucent  brittle  mineral,  crystallizing  in 
rhombohedrons.  Hardness,  4'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  2'04 
to  2'17.  Compos.  :  silica,  46"37  to  53--71  ; 
alumina,  17'63  to  21'48;  lime,  3  67  to  11-48; 
•oda,  3-10  to  7'29;  potassa,  0'39  to  1'87; 
water,  8-58  to  29'41.  Sarcolite,  Lederevite, 
and  Uydrolite  are  varieties.  It  is  found  at 
Andreasberg.  in  the  Harz  ;  at  Montecchio, 
llaggiore,  and  Castel,  in  the  Vincentine  ;  in 
Cyprus ;  near  Cape  Blomidon,  in  Nova  Scotia; 
in  Britain,  near  Glenarm  and  Portrush.  in 
Antrim  ;  in  the  isle  of  Magee  ;•  at  Talisker,  in 
Skye,  Ac.  (Dana.) 

•  gnac  chen,  *  gnach-yn,  r.  i.    [GNASH.] 

•gnap  (g  silent),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
gnaw,  to  eat 

"  Sum  gnipptd  here  fete  and  handes."— MS.,  in  Sal- 

atcrll,  p.  4  •;. 

gna  phal'-I-eae  (g  silent),  $.  pi.  [Lat.  gna- 
j>hali(um),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tee.} 

Dot.  :  A  tribe  of  composite  plants,  sub-order 
or  series  Tnbuliflorse.  The  flowers  are  all 


tubular,  the  outer  ones  very  slender.  Genera 
represented  in  Britain— Guaphaliuin,  Auten- 
nariu,  and  Filago. 

gna  pha  Ii  um  (g  silent),  s.  [Lat  nnii)>li<i- 
ii'itm,  gnaphalion  ;  Gr.  yrtuftdAtop  (giiaphalian) 
=  either  the  cudweed  or  the  lavender  cotton- 
weed.] 

Bot. :  Cudweed.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Gnaphaliese  (Q.v.).  The  heads  are  bi- 
sexual, the  receptacle  flat  and  naked.  About 
100  species  are  known.  They  are  small  incon- 


ONAPHALI0M    DLIOINO8TTM. 
j.  Details  of  Flowers.      2.  Single  Flower. 

spicnous,  composite  weeds,  whose  steins  and 
leaves  are  covered  with  a  whitish  cottony 
down.  They  have  representatives  in  the  United 
States,  where  G.  poliiceplialum  has  some  repute 
in  household  medicine.  The  flowers  may  be 
kept  a  long  time  with  little  apparent  change, 
and  may  be  classed  among  Everlasting  Flotcen. 

*  gnar    (g    silent),    *  gnarre,    *  knarre, 

*  knur,  *  knurr,  *.  [Cf.  O.  Dut.  knor ; 
Dut.  Icnorf  =  a  knot ;  Dan.  knort  =  a  knot,  a 
gnarl ;  knurtet  =  knotty,  gnarled  ;  8w.  knorla 
=  a  curl,  a  ringlet;  I  eel.  gnerr=&  knot,  a 
knob  ;  Ger.  knorren  =  an  excrescence,  a  lump; 
knorrig  —  gnarled.  (Sfcwtt.)] 

1.  Lit. :  A  knot  in  a  tree. 

2.  Fig. :  A  tough,  thickset,  rough  fellow. 
"  He  was  short-shouldered,  bode,  thikke  gnarre." 

Chaucer:  C.  ST.,  661. 

*  gnar,  *  gnarr  (g  silent),  v.i.    [An  onomato- 
poetic  word.]    To  snarl,  to  growl,  to  murmui. 

"  When  he  'gan  to  rear  his  bristles  strong. 
And  felly  gnar."  Speruer  :  F.  fi.,  i  v.  M. 

*  gnare,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  snare,  a  trap. 

"  There  wenteu  before  me  the  gnarii  of  deeth."— 
Wycliffe ;  2  Kingt  xxii.  6. 

gnarl  (g  silent),  v.i.      [A  freq.  from  gnar,  \. 
(q.v.).]     To  snarl,  to  growl. 
"  Wolves  are  snarling  which  shall  gnaw  them  first." 
Shakesp.  :  2  Benry  VI..  iii.  1. 

gnarl  (g  silent),  ».     [A  dimin.  from  gnar,  s. 
(q.v.).]    A  gnar,  a  knot  in  wood  ;  a  snag. 

gnarled  (g  silent),  o.    [Eng.  gnarl,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :   Full  of  knots  or  snags ;  knotty, 
gnarly. 

"  Thon  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 
Splifst  the  uuwedgeable  nnd  gnarled  oak." 

Shakes?.  :  feature  for  Manure,  ii.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  Cross-grained,  peevish,  perverse. 

gnarl'-y^  (g  silent),  o.     [Eng.  gnarl,  a. ;  -y.] 
Having  knots  ;  gnarled,  knotty. 

"  Till  by  degrees  the  tough  and  gnarly  oak 
Be  rived.          Martton  :  A  ntoniJi  Reaenge,  Iv.  1 

*  gnarre  (g  silent),  v.i.    [GNAR,  v.} 

*  gnarre  (g  silent),  *.    [GNAR,  s.] 
gnar'-ry  (g  silent),  a.     [Eng.  gnar,  n.  ;  -y.j 

Knotty,  gnarly. 

"  Like  spring's  green  bloom  on  boughs  all  gaunt  and 
gnarry.  A.  C.  Swinburne  :  Atlusnt. 

gnash  (g  silent),  v.t.  Sii.  [Amodification  of  Mid. 
Eng.  gnasten  =  to  gnash  the  teeth.]    [GNAST.] 

A.  Trans. :    To    strike    together,    as   the 
teeth  ;  to  clash. 

"He  ynaifted  his  teeth,  his  eyeballs  flashed  with  fire." 
Boole:  Orlando  Furioto,  bk.  xxx. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  grind  or  clash  the  teeth 
together,  as  in  rage,  despair,  &c.  ;  to  rage. 

"  The  monster  fell,  and  gnathlng  with  huge  tusks 
Ploughed  up  the  crimson  earth." 

Smith  :  Phcedra  *  Htppolitut,  I 

gnash -Ing  (g  silent),  *  gnash-ynge,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GNASH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <t  partieip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  sulist.  :  The  act  of  grinding  or  clash- 

ing the  teeth  together,  as  in  rage,  despair,  4e. 

"And  the  children  of  the  kyngedouie  shal  lie  cast* 

oute  int.-  utter  darknes  ;  there  shal  !>e  wepyuge  at  1 

ynaihyngt  of  lerllC—llible  (1551),  Matt.  viii. 

gnash  ing  ly  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  gnash. 
ing  ;  -ly.]  In  a  gnashing  manner;  with 
gnashing  of  teeth, 

*  gnast,  *  gnaste,  i.    [A.S.  gnd*t  —  a  spark  ; 
Bw.  gnista;   Ban.  gnist  ;    Icel.  gneisti.]     An 
ash  ;  the  wick  of  a  candle. 

"  As  a  gnatt  passendi."—  Wycliffe  :  Iiaiah  nix.  5. 

*  gnast,  *  gnaist,  *  gnast-cn,  *  gnast-yn, 

v.i.  [Sw.  kiiastm  =  to  crush  between  the 
teeth  :  Icel.  gnastan  =  a.  gnashing  :  gnista  = 
to  gnash  the  teeth  ;  gnesta  =  to  crack  ;  Ger. 
knastem  =  to  gnash  ;  Dut.  knarsht.  Piob.  a 
mere  variant  of  crash  (q.v.).  (S',m<.)J  To  grind 
or  gnash  the  teeth  together,  as  in  rage,  de- 
spair, &c. 

"Thai  gnaitted  ouer  me  with  thaire  tetlie." 

E.  Eng.  Ptalter,  ft.  xxxiv.  !«. 

*  gnast-ere,  s.    [Eng.  37105*,  v.  ;  -ere  —  -er.) 
One  who  gnashes  bis  teeth  ;  one  who  rages  or 
fnmes. 

"Gnattere.    Fremilor."—  Prompt.  Part. 

*  gnast  ing,    gnaist  ing,    *  gnast  yng, 
*  gnast  ynge,   s.     [Eng.  gnast,  v.  ;   -ing.} 
Gnashing  of  the  teeth. 

"tTher  endeles  gnaitting  is  of  toth." 

Cursor  Mundi.  2«,7«0 

gnat  (gr  silent),  *  gnatte,  *  gnaytt,  s.   [  A.8. 

gncet  ;  cf.  Sw.  gnet  •—  a  nit.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1,  2, 

"  We  made  wreathes  of    greene    grasse,  wln'uh   we 

wound  about  our  bodies,  to  Tteepe  vs  from  the  sunne 

and  gnatsof  that  country.  "—Backluyt:  royages.iii.til. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Entomology: 

(1)  Sing.  :    Cvlex  pipiens  and  some  other 
species  of  the  genus  Culex  (q.v.). 

(2)  PL  :  The  family  Culicida  (q.v.). 

2.  Script.  :  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word 
«uf<oi|/  (konops),  which  seems  to  be  correct. 

IT  To  strain  at  [an  old  misprint  for  out]  n 
gnat  and  swalldw  a  cornel  (Matt,  xxiii.  24, 
Authorised  Version).  To  strain  out  the.  gnat 
and  swallow  the  camel  (Revised  Version)  :  Al- 
luding  to  the  care  with  which  the  Jews  strained 
small  insects  out  of  the  liquor  they  were 
about  to  drink.  To  be  punctilious  about 
trifles,  and  with  the  grossest  inconsistency 
to  allow  one's  self  violations  of  moral  prin- 
ciple in  matters  of  great  moment. 

gnat-Catcher,  ».  One  of  the  numerous 
class  of  American  insectivorous  birds,  related 
to  the  kinglets. 

gnat-net,  s*.  A  fine  gauze  net  to  keep  off 
gnats,  mosquitoes,  &c.  ;  a  mosquito-net. 

"  To  omit  the  ancient  conopeiou,  or  gnat-net  of  the 
.^Egyptians,  the  inventor*  of  that  artifice."—  Brawn*: 
Cyrut'  Garden,  ch.  ii. 

*  gnat-strainer,  s.  One  who  attaches 
too  great  importance  to  little  matters,  while 
neglecting  others  of  greater  moment  (Matt 
xxiii.  24.). 

t  gnat-worm,  s. 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Entom.  :  The  larva  of  a  gnat. 

"  He  that  would  behold  a  very  anomalous  motion. 
may  observe  it  in  the  fertile  and  tiring  stroaks  OK 
gnat-worm*."—  Browne  :  Garden  o/  Cyriu,  cb.  iv. 


gna-thi-tef  (g  silent),  s.  pi.     [Gr. 
(gnathos),  and  suff.  -ites,  pi.  of  suff.  -ite.] 
Zool.  :  The  masticatory  organs  of  Crustacea. 

gna-thv  -tis  (g  silent),  s.    [Gr.  yv6.6o<s  (ynathot) 
=  the  jaw,  and  suff.  -itis  (Mcd.)  (q.v.).] 
Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  jaw. 

gnath'  -  6  -  don  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  yva.6ot 
(gnathos)  =  a  jaw,  and  o&ovt  (odous),  gcnit. 
bSovros  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

1.  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  called  also 
Didunculus  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool.  &  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  conchiferow 
molluscs,  family  Mactrklae.      It  is  so  called 
because  one   of  the   lateral  teeth   connected 
with  the  hinge  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  a 
jaw-bone.     Recent  species,   one  certain  and 
three  doubtful  ;   fossil  three,  from  the  Chalk 
onwards.     The  best-known  recent  species  is 
Gnathodon  cnncatus,  which  was  formerly  eaten 
by  the   Indians.       It  is  found   with   Cyrentt 
carolineiusis  at  Mobile,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
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,  which  is  built  on  a  shell-kink  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  two  species. 

*  gna-thon-ic,  gna-thon'-Ic-al,  a.    [Gr. 

yva6<av  (gnathon),  genit.  yvdSuivos  (gnatMiios) 
=  a  full  mouth,  a  fat  cheek  ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff. 
•ical  (q.v.).]  Flattering,  deceitful. 

*gna-thon'-Ic-al-ly  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
gnathonicul ;  -ly'.]  In  a  servile,  parasitical, 
or  flattering  manner. 

tgna-thop'-OHlItete  silent),  s.  [Gr.  yvaflo? 
(giiathos)  =  a  jaw  ;  rrous  (pous),  genit.  irofio? 
(j'ddos)  =  a  foot,  and  Eng.  &c.  suff.  -ite  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  A  jaw-foot— i.e.,  a  foot  modified  into 
a  jaw,  more  generally  called  maxillipedes 
(q.v  ).  Such  limbs  exist  in  the  Crustacea. 

gna  thos  to  mai  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  yrd&os 
(gnathos)  =  the  jaw,  and  O-TO/UO.  (stomri)  — 
mouth.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  nematoid  Entozoa,  found 
by  Prof.  Owen  in  the  stomach  of  the  tigor, 
the  leopard,  and  other  Felidse. 

it-ling  (initial  g  silent),  s.     [Eng.  gnat; 

,  suff.  -ling.]    A  little  gnat. 
"  But  if  some  man,  more  hardy  than  the  rest. 
Should  dare  attack  these  gnatlings  iu  their  nest ; 
At  once  they  rise  with  impotence  of  rage." 

Churchill :  Rosciad. 

gnat  -snap-per  (g  silent),  *.  [Eng.  gnat, 
and  snapper.]  A  bird  which  lives  by  catching 
gnats. 

"  They  deny  that  any  bird  is  to  be  eaten  whole,  but 
only  the  ynattnapper."—Hakevrill :  On  Providence. 

gnaw  (g  silent),  *  gnawe,  *  gnaw  -en, 
*  gnaw-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  gnagan ;  cogn. 
•with  Out.  knagen  ;  O.  Icel.  gnaga  ;  Icel.  naga; 
Dan.  gnave  ;  Sw.  gnaga.  The  g  is  a  mere  pre- 
fix =  A.S.  ge-.  The  simple  verb  appears  in  Icel. 
naga ;  Dan.  nage ;  Ger.  nagen  =  to  gnaw  ;  Sw. 
nagga  =  to  nibble ;  Eng.  nag  =  to  tease,  to 
worry.  (Skeat.y] 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  bite  or  eat  away  by  degrees,  or  by 
nibbling. 

"  Of  her  berlis  and  flowers. 
It  teemed  the  better  part  were  gnawed  away.' 

Wordtwarth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

2.  To  bite  in  agony,  despair,  or  rage. 

"They  gnaved  their  tongues  for  ps.in."—flcrelation 
xvi.  10. 

*  3.  To  eat  away  by  corrosion  ;  to  corrode 
•way. 

4.  To  wear  away  by  continued  biting. 
"  Gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  asunder." 
Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  v. 

IL  Fig.  :  To  consume  or  wear  away  by 
degrees  ;  to  waste  away  ;  to  fret. 

"  Tile  disdaine  and  rancour,  which  did  gnaw 
His  heart  in  twaine  with  sad  melancholy." 

Spenter:  F.  $.,  IL  viii.  50. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  use  the  teeth  in  biting  ;  to  bite 
Into  anything,  so  as  to  wear  it  away  by  degrees. 

"  I  might  well,  like  the  spaniel,  gnaw  upon  the 
chain  that  ties  me."— Kidney :  Arcadia. 

H.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  cause  a  fretting,  consuming,  or  wast- 
ing away  :  as,  a  gnawing  pain. 

*  2.  To  be  affected  with  a  continuous,  severe, 
and  wasting  pain  :  as,  A  tooth  gnaws. 

•  gnaw  (g  silent),  «.    [Gsxw,  v.]    A  gnawing  ; 
a  fretting  or  wearing  away. 

"  The  gnaw  of  anguish,  anil  the  waste  of  life." 

Boyie  :   Written  in  the  Palace  of  Falkland. 

gnawed  (g  silent),  pa.  par.  Si  a.     [GNAW,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :   Erose,  having  the  margin  irregu- 
larly toothed,  as  if  bitten  by  some  animal. 

gnaw'-er  (g  silent),  *.     [Eng.  gnaw  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :   One  who   or   that  which 
gnaws  or  corrodes. 

2.  Zool. :  A  rodent. 

gnaw'-Ing  (g  silent),  *  gnaw-yng,  *  gnaw 

ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [GNAW,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  eating  away  by  degrees. 

"By  dreines,  by  chirking  of  dure*,  or  cracking  of 
houses,  by  ynattring  of  ratles,  and  nwlcbe  nianer  of 
wretchednewe."— Chaucer :  Pertonet  Tale. 

2.  Fig. :  A  continuous  or  severe  pain,  or 
feeling ;  as  of  remorse. 

"This  composition  Is  good  for  those  that  have  weak 
anil  feble  stomachs,  or  bo  troubled  with  g naming  and 
p«ln  ther«."— P.  Holland  :  Pliny,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  ix. 


*  gnawn  (g  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GNAW.] 

*  gnede,  .1.    [A  3.  gnedth.] 

1.  Stingy  ;  mean  ;  sparing  ;  miserly. 


2.  Sparing  ;  small  in  quantity  ;  scarce. 
"  Thaire  money  wex  ham  gnede." 

Cursor  Mundi,  5,391. 

*  gnede,  v.  t.    [GNEDE,  a.]    To  fail  ;  to  run 
short  for. 

"  Non  that  day  schal  the  gnede.' 

Poem  on  Freemasonry.  610. 

*  gnede  -ly,  *  gnede  -liche,  adv.    [A.S 
gitetlielice.]    Sparingly  ;  meanly  ;  stingily. 

"  Heo  mei  gnedeliche  leden  hise  lif."  —  A  ncren  Riwle, 
p.  202. 

*  gned-y,  o.      [Eng.  gnede,  a.  ;  -y.]    Mean  ; 
stingy  ;  sparing. 

"  A  gnedy  glotou  with  to  grete  cliekes." 

P.  Plowman,  xvi.  85. 

gneiss  (g  silent),  s.      [Ger.   gneiss,    gneus,   a 
German  mining  term  given  by  geologists,-  who 
have  given  it  world-wide  currency.] 
Geology  <£  Petrology  : 

1.  Spec.  :  A  metamorphic   rock,  consisting 
of  orthoclase,  quartz,  and  mica.     It  is  akin  to 
mica  schist,  which,  however,  is  distinguished 
by  having  less  orthoclase  and  more  mica.     It 
has  exactly  the  same  materials  as  granite,  but 
is  stratified  or  foliated.    Sometimes  hand  spe- 
cimens are  found,  in  which  lamination  is  so 
little   traceable,  that   they  might  pass    for 
granite.    There  are  cases  also  in  which  gneiss, 
in  position,  does  not  consist  of  thin  laminae, 
but  is  divided  into  thick  beds,  in  which  the 
mica  has  only  a  slight  degree  of  parallelism  to 
the  planes  of  stratification.    Sometimes  it  is 
perpetrated    from    below   by  granitic  veins. 
(Lyell,  &c.)    [METAMORPHIC.] 

2.  Gen.  :  A  formation  in  which  gneiss  [No. 
1]  prevails,  but  not  exclusively,  there  being 
present    also    hornblende-schist    and    other 
metamorphic    rocks.     These  latter   are  con- 
sidered as  subordinate  to  the  gneiss. 

U  The  varieties  of  gneiss  include  hornblendio 
gneiss,  iu  which  hornblende  replaces  mica; 
protogiue  gneiss,  with  talc  instead  of  mica; 
graphite  gneiss,  with  graphite  replacing  mica. 
Gneiss  in  some  cases  has  arisen  from  the  meta- 
morphosis of  granite,  in  others  from  greywacke 
and  similar  rocks.  The  gneisses  are  widely 
distributed,  the  coarser  grained  kinds  belong- 
ing principally  to  the  Archaean  rocks,  the  finer 
ones  to  later  strata.  Geologists  are  divided  iu 
opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  gneiss. 

gneis'-sic  (g  silent),  a.  [Ger.  &c.  gneits  ;  Eng., 
&c.  suff.  -ic.] 
Geol.  :  Consisting  of  gneiss. 

"  The  old  gn  fistic  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia."—  Bind,  in 
Qiuir.  Jour.  Oeol.  Sac.,  xxvi.  471. 

gneis   sold  (g  silent),  a.     [Ger.,  &c.,  gneiss, 
and  Gr.  tlSoi  (eidos),  form,  appearance.] 
Geol.  :  Resembling  gneiss. 

"  The  nnconfonnable  contact  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
gold-bearing  strata  with  the  underlying  gneitsoid  and 
schistose  series."—  Hind,  in  Quar.  Jour.  deal.  Soc., 
xxvi.  474. 

gneia-sose'  (g  silent),  a.  [Ger.,  &c.,  gneiss; 
Eng.,  Ac.  suff.  -ose  (q.v.).] 

Geol.  :  Properly,  abounding  in  gneiss  ;  but 
used  also  simply  for  gneissic  (q.v.). 

"The  Eastern  gneistone  rocks  of  Sutherland  and  Ross." 
—  ilurchi$on  in  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Hoc.,  xvi.,  p.  237. 

gne  ta'  ce-89  (y  silent),  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gnet(um)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fain,  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-acece.] 

Bot.  :  Joint-firs  ;  an  order  of  Gymnogens, 
with  repeatedly-branched  jointed  stems  and 
simple  net-veined  leaves,  opposite  and  entire, 
sometimes  very  minute  and  scale-shaped  ; 
flowers  in  catkins,  or  heads  ;  the  males  with  a 
one-leaved  calyx,  transversely  slit  at  the  end  ; 
a  monadelphous  filament,  with  one-celled 
anthers  opening  by  pores  ;  females,  altogether 
naked  or  sheltered  by  a  false  calyx,  consisting 
of  two  scales,  each  surrounding  two  flowers  ; 
ovary,  none  ;  ovule  with  a  style-like  process. 
Known  genera,  two—  viz.,  Gnetum  and  Ephe- 
dra  (q.v.)  ;  species,  fifteen,  scattered  over  the 
world. 

gne'-t&m  (g  silent),  ».  [Corrupted  from  Gne- 
mon,  the  name  given  to  the  plant  in  the  is- 
land of  Ternate.] 

Bot  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Gnetacnse 
(q.v.).  The  species  are  found  in  the  hottest 


parts  of  India  and  Guiana.  In  AmUoyna  the 
seeds  of  Gmlnm  Gnemon  are  eaten  boiled, 
roasted,  or  fried,  and  the  green  leaves,  though 
tasteless,  are  used  as  spiuach. 

*  guide,    *gnid-en,    •  gnyde,   v.t.   4   i. 
[A.S.  gnitlaH,  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gnitan  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gniten  ;  Sw.  gnida  ;  Dan.  guide.} 

A.  Trans.  :  To  break  or  grind  to  pieces  ;  to 
bruise. 

"  Heo  broken  the  pares  bi  the  weie  and  gniden  the 
comes  ut."—  J  ncren  ttiwte,  p.  26« 

B.  fntmns.  :  To  be  brought  to  nothing  ;  to 
be  destroyed  utterly. 

"Oold  and  seo'ver,  but  schal  gnyde  to  nouhf— 
O.  Eng.  Xl-scell.,  p.  114. 

gni  -dl  a,  s.  [Lat.  Gnidius  =  pertaining  to 
Gnidus  or  Cnidus,  a  town  of  Caria.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Thymelaceae  (Daphnads). 
The  known  species,  about  fifty  in  number, 
are  pretty  heath-like  plants,  several  of  which 
have  been  introduced  into  British  greenhouses 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  Eastern  Africa, 
Gnidium  Daphnoides  is  manufactured  into 
ropes  in  Madagascar  ;  most  species  of  the 
genus  can,  uioreover,  be  used  in  cutaneous 
diseases. 

*  gmt,  *  gnytte,  s.    [GNAT.] 

*  gnof,  *  gnoff,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps 
connected  with  gnaw  (q.v.).]      A  miser  ;  a 
stingy,  mean  fellow. 

"  Whilom  ther  was  dwelling  in  Oxenforde 
A  riche  gnof,  that  gestes  belde  to  borde, 
And  of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpenter." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  S.18S. 

gnome  (1)  (g  silent),  s.  [Fr.  ;  prob.  from  Gr. 
yvu>nr)  (gnome)  =  intelligence,  from  the  belief 
that  the  gnomes  could  furnish  information  aa 
to  secret  treasures  in  the  earth.] 

1.  An  imaginary  being,   a  kind  of  sprite. 
Gnomes  were  supposed  by  the  Rosicrucians  to 
inhabit  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  be 
the  guardians  of  mines,  quarries,  Ac. 

"The  gnomes  or  demons  of  earth,  delight  In  mi*. 
chief."—  Pope:  Ep.  Dedic.  to  Mrs.  A.  Fermor. 

2.  A  dwarf  ;  a  goblin  ;  a  person  of  small  or 
misshapen  figure  or  features. 

gnome  (2),  gnome  (g  silent),  s.    [Gr.  yvuu.ii 

(gnome)  =  intelligence,  a  maxim,  from  yixoceu 
(gnonai)  =  to  know.]  A  maxim,  an  aphorism, 
a  saw,  a  reflection. 

"  Gnomt  [is)  a  saying  pertaining  to  the  manners  and 
common  practices  of  men,  which  declareth  by  an  apte 
brevity,  what  in  this  our  lyfe  ought  to  be  done  or  not 
done."—  Peacham  :  Garden  of  Eloquence.  (1677.) 

*  gnomed,  a.  [Eng.  gnome  (1)  ;  -ed.]   Haunted 
by  gnomes. 

"  Empty  the  haunted  air  and  the  ff  named  mine." 

Knits:  Lamia,  It 

*  gno'-mic  (1),  *  gno'-mie-al  (1)  (g  silent),  a. 

[Gr.  •yvupiiicdt  (gnomikos)  =  dealing  in  maxims, 
sententious  ;  Gr.  yv<ou.n(gnome).~\  [GNOME  (2).] 
Dealing  in  maxims  ;  sententious  ;  didactic  ;  a 
term  applied  to  Greek  didactic  poets,  such  as 
Solon,  Phocylides,  Theognis,  &c.,  and  to  their 
writings. 

"  A  city  long  famous  as  the  seat  of  elegiac  and  gnmnie 
poetry."—  O.  H.  Ltwes  :  History  of  Philosophy,  i.  8». 

'  gno  -mic  (2),  gno  mic-al  (2)  (g  silent),  a. 
[Catachrestic  for  gnomonical  (q.v.).]  Per- 
taining to  a  dial  or  the  art  of  dialling. 

"A  dial  furnished  with  a  magnetic  needle,  rath«r 
than  an  ordinary  gnomical  AM."—  Boyle  :  Works,  v.  4iT. 

*  gno'-mie-al-ly  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  gnomi- 

ml  ;  -ly.]  In"  a  gnomic,  didactic,  or  sententious 
manner. 

*gno-m6-l8g'-Ie,  •gno-mo'-lo'gMte-al 

(initial  g  silent),  o.  [Gr.  yviau.o\oyiKo<;  (gnS- 
mologikos),  from  yv<ano\oyiu>  (gnomologeo)  =  to 
speak  in  maxims.]  [GNOMOLOOY.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  gnomology. 


-gJf  (initial  g  silent),  ».  [Gr. 
yvwfui  (gnome)  =  a  maxim,  and  Adyot  (logos)  = 
a  word,  a  discourse  ;  Gr.  A«'yw  (lego)  =  to 
collect,  to  speak  ;  Fr.  gnomologie.]  A  treatise 
on,  or  collection  of,  maxims  or  sententious 
reflections  or  sayings  ;  the  knowledge  of  or 
literature  relating  to  such  maxims  or  sayings. 
"WTiich  art  of  powerful!  reclaiming,  wised  men 

have  also  taught  in  their  ethical  precept*  and  pnomolo- 

gitt."—  Hilton:  Tetrachordon. 

gno-mom'-e-try  (g  silent),  ».  [Gr.  yvvu.ii 
(gnome)  =  a  maxim,  and  u.trpov  (metron)  =  a 
measure.]  A  dividing  or  arraying  according 
to  subject. 

"  We  can  touch  but  lightly  on  the  Intricate  question 
of  stichometry  as  opposed  to  gnomometrg.  —Ath»- 
naum,  July  8,  1881,  p.  43. 


boil,  bo"y;  poUt,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ycnophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    sion  -  zh&n.    -  cious,  -tlooa.  -sious  -  shus.    -ble.  -die.  in.  a  beL  dol. 
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gnomon— go 


fno  -m5n  (fir  silent),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  yyupur 
(gnomon)  =  one  who  knows,  an  interpreter  ; 
from  (Jr.  yntvai  (gi'dnai)  =  to  know.] 

1.  Astron. :  A  rod.  style,  or  pillar  erected 
perpendicularly  to  the  horizon,  from  whose 
shadow  the  altitudes,  declinations,  &c.,  of  the 
sun  and  stars  may  lie  determined.  Such 
styles  were  in  use  in  nncient  Egypt,  in  China, 
anil  similar  rontriv:iiuvs  were  found  at  Quito 
by  the  invading  Si<aniards. 

"Comparing  the  hekrht  of  a  gnomon  or  pillar  with 
the  Infill  af  the  solstitial  shad.i*."-  AYr.m .  di-ijiru 
&  fngliih  Hivory.  \\  14, 

i.  Dial:   The  style  or  pin,  which,  by  its 


DIAL-PLATE,    WITH   GNOMON. 

shadow  on  the  dial-plate,  shows  the  hour  of 
the  day. 

"The  sha»low  of  the  style  in  the  dyall  which  they 
c*Jl  the  gnomon,  in  Egypt,  at  noonetiile,  in  the  equi- 
noctiall  day,  is  little  more  in  length  than  halfe  the 
gnomon.~-P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bkTli..  ch.  Ixzii. 

3.  Geam. :  The  figure  made  up  of  the  two 
complements  of  a  parallelogram,  together 
with  either  of  the  parallelograms  about  the 
diameter.  Thus  in  the  parallelogram  A  B  c  D, 


the  two  complements  B  F  and  F  D,  together 
with  the  parallelogram  F  K  c  B,  form  the 
gnomon  D  K  o  or  E  B  B.  In  the  second  figure 
one  of  the  parallelograms  about  the  diameter 
has  been  removed,  so  as  to  form  a  gnomon. 
4.  The  index  of  the  hour-circle  of  a  globe. 

gno  mon  ic,  gno  mon  ic-al  (;/  silent),  a. 
[Lat.  gnomonicus,  from  Gr.  ywMfMputjf  (gno- 
monikos)  —  pertaining  to  a  gnomon  ;  rj  yvia- 
lt.ovi.irn  (fixvri)  he  gnomonike  (techne)  =  the  (art) 
of  dialling  ;  Fr.  gnomonique.] 

1.  Dial. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  dial- 
ling. 

"One  of  those  curious  gnomonic  instruments,  that 
•how  it  once  the  place  of  the  suu  in  the  zodiac,  his  de- 
eliuation  from  the  equator,  the  day  of  the  mouth 
the  length  of  the  day.  *c."— Royle:  Work*,  v.  398. 

2.  Bot. :  The  term  applied  by  Link  to  the 
•rnbryo  when  bent  at  right  angles. 

gnomonic  projection,  s.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  lines  of  a  sphere  upon  a  plane  tan- 
gent to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  the  point  of 
sight  or  the  eye  being  taken  at  the  centre  of 
the  sphere.  In  this  projection  all  great  circles 
ef  the  sphere  are  projected  into  straight  lines  ; 
all  small  circles,  whose  planes  are  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  projection,  into  concentric  circles, 
having  their  common  centre  at  the  point  of 
contact;  and  all  other  small  circles  into 
ellipses.  Gnomonic  projection  is  also  called 
horologiographic  projection,  on  account  of  its 
use  in  dialling. 

gno  mon  ic  al  ly  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
gnomonical ;  -ly.]  In  a  gnomonical  manner; 
according  to  the  principles  of  guomouic  pro- 
jection. 

gno  mon  ics,  gno  mon  icks  (g  silent), 
i.  pi.  [GNOMIC.]  The  art  or  science  of  dial- 
ling, or  of  constructing  dials  to  show  the  hour 
of  the  day. 

"  The  elevations  of  the  pole,  aud  the  azimuths,  sun. 
dials  of  all  «urt»,  enough  to  make  up  ail  art  called 
gnomonicla."— Boyle  :  Works,  vL  776. 

•gno'-mon-Ist  (g  silent),  *.  [Eng.  gnomon; 
-t**.]  One  versed  in  gnomonics. 

"The  sun  enables  the  gnomonist  to  make  accurate 
dials,  to  know  exactly  how  the  time  pasnea."— Boyle  : 
Works,  VL  418. 

*gno-m6n-6r-6-gjr  (initial  g  silent),  s.  [Gr. 
ypjfptMi  (gnomon)  =  a  gnomon,  and  Ao-yo?  (logos) 
=  a  treatise ;  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  gno- 
monics or  dialling. 


gn«5ph'-ri-a  (g  silent),  t.  [Gr.  yvoQepo*  (gno- 
jiheros),  cVtxjxpo?  (dnopheros)  =  dark,  dusky  ; 
yvotfros  (gnophos),  SV&JMK  (dnophos)  =  darkness.] 
Kntom.:  A  genus  of  moths,  family  Litho- 
siilte.  Gnophriit  rubricollis  is  the  Black  Foot- 
man. The  front  part  of  the  thorax  is  red,  the 
rest  black,  as  is  the  abdomen,  except  the  four 
or  five  last  segments,  which  are  yellow  ;  all 
the  wings  of  a  dull  smoky  black.  The  larva 
feeds  on  various  lichens ;  the  perfect  insect 
appears  in  June.  (Stninton.) 

gno' -sis  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  y>Wis  (gnosui)  =  (1) 
an  inquiry,  a  judgment.'especielly  of  a  judicial 
kind,  (2)  knowledge,  spec,  of  the  deeper  kind  ; 
yiyviMTKia  (gignosko),  fut.  yvui<rofj.at  (gnosomai) 
=  to  know  :  from  the  root  giw  =  to  know.] 
What  is  considered  as  science— i.e.,  knowledge, 
through  it  may  be  chiefly  a  series  of  hypothe- 
ses ;  gnosticism,  which  professes  to  restore  to 
mankind  the  lost  knowledge  of  God. 

"  But  the  supposition  that  the  Alexandrian  gnosis 
first  formed  that  of  Palestine  is.  in  our  opinion,  quite 
erroneous."—  Tholuck  :  Epistle  to  tin  Hebrews  (1842),  i. 
130. 

gnos  tic  (g  silent),  a.  &  $.  [Gr.  YVOXTTIKOS 
(gnostikos),  as  adj.  =  good  at  knowing  ;  as 
subst.  =  the  power  or  faculty  of  knowing.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Knowing,  shrewd,  worldly- 
wise. 

"  I  said  you  were  a  gnostic  fellow,  and  I  laid  you  have 
not  always  been  professional."—  Scott:  St.  Koiutrii 
Well,  ch.  v. 

2.  Hist.  £  Phil. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
belief  called  gnosticism  (q.v.),  or  to  its  pro- 
fessions. 

"  According  to  some  the  apostasy  referred  to  was  the 
Onnstic  heresy."— Levin  :  St.  Paul,  i.  288. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  adherent  of  gnosticism 
(q.v.). 

"  The  system  of  the  Onnttici  was  compounded  of 
many  heterogeneous  materials."—  Lev/in :  St.  Paul, 
li.  349. 

*  gnos  -tic  ally  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.,  &c. 
gnostic  (q.v.);  -al,  -ly.] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  the  gnostics. 

2.  Properly,  suitably,  becomingly. 

"  He  was  tog'd  gnastically  enough,  and  cast  twelve 
yards  of  line  with  one  hand."— Scott:  St.  Ronarii 
Well,  ch.  iv. 

gnds  -ti-fism  (g  silent),  s.  [  Eng. ,  &c.  gnostic ; 
-ism.] 

Hist.  £  Phil.,  £c. :  A  system  of  philosophy 
professedly  Christian,  devised  to  solve  the 
great  questions,  such  as  the  origin  of  evil, 
which  have  perplexed  the  ablest  minds  in 
every  age.  Gnosticism  accepted  beliefs  iii  an 
eternal  God  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness.  The  granting  of  this  postulate  at 
once  brought  the  gnostic  face  to  face  with  the 
question,  why  then  did  this  Great  Being  allow 
evil  to  arise  in  the  universe,  when  it  was  in 
his  power  to  have  prevented  it?  If  he  did 
not  prevent  it,  was  he  not  to  a  certain  extent 
responsible  for  its  existence  ?  The  same  diffi- 
culty had  centuries  before  created  the  dualist 
system  of  Zoroastrianism,  which,  denying  the 
omnipotence  of  the  one  Supreme  Being,  as- 
sumed the  existence  of  two,  a  good  and  a  bad 
one,  about  equal  in  power,  and  in  continual 
conflict.  This  view,  derived  from  Persia,  was 
partially  adopted  by  some  gnostics,  whilst 
others  of  the  sect,  or  aggregation  of  sects, 
drew  on  the  later  Platonism  of  Alexandria  for 
their  inspi  ration.  There  were  then  two  classes 
of  them  :  the  Syrian,  and  the  Alexandrian  or 
Egyptian  gnostics.  In  certain  tenets,  both 
agreed.  Matter  was  eternal,  and  from  the 
first  essentially  evil  ;  there  was  then  no  by- 
gone time  when  "the  origin  of  evil"  took 
place.  Nor  was  the  world  created  by  the 
Supreme  Being  ;  it  was  framed  by  an  exalted 
spirit,  called,  in  consequence,  the  Demiurge 
(q.v.),  whom  many  identified  with  the  God  of 
the  Jews.  He  had  shining  qualities,  but  was 
selfish  and  arrogant.  He  wished  men  to  wor- 
ship, not  the  Supreme  Being,  but  himself. 
The  former  was  the  purest  Light,  and  pervaded 
that  boundless  space  which  the  Greeks  called 
TrAijp<»jia  (pleroma).  He  did  not  remain  for 
ever  alone,  but  brought  into  existence  two 
holy  and  happy  spirits  of  different  sexes, 
called  jEons,  from  whose  marriage  came  others 
of  the  same  order,  till  there  was  a  whole  family 
of  them  in  the  pleroma.  The  chief  of  these 
^Eons  was  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  sent  to  the 
world  to  win  it  back  from  the  Demiurge  to  its 
proper  allegiance.  Many  gnostics  held  what 
were  called  Dpcetic  views.  [DOCETAE.]  The 
germs  of  gnosticism  existed  in  the  first  century; 


It  did  not,  however,  reach  maturity  till  the 
reign  of  Adrian  in  the  second.  Of  the  Syrian 
gnostics  there  were  Saturninus  of  Antioch, 
Cerdo,  Marcian,  Lucian,  Severus,  Blastes, 
Bardesanes,  Tatian,  &c. ;  of  the  Egyptian 
Basilides  of  Alexandria,  Valentinus,  &c.  The 
system  had  a  good  deal  declined  by  the  third 
century,  but  was  not  extinct  till  about  tlie 
sixth.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  there  are 
allusions  to  either  nascent  or  fully  develojwd 
gnosticism  in  the  New  Testament.  Some 
writers  profess  to  find  them  in  such  passages 
as  Col.  ii.  8 ;  1  Tim.  i.  4,  vi.  20 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16, 
17 ;  Titus  iii.  9 ;  and  there  appears  to  be  one 
to  Doceticism  in  1  John  i.  1-3. 

"  To  this  strange  mixture  was  added  no  Inconsider- 
able portion  of  Christianity,  into  which ynoirtoMm  bid 
been  imported  by  that  father  of  heresy  Simon  Magus." 
—Lewin  ;  St.  Paul,  ii.  440. 

*  gnowe,  pret.  of  v.    [GNAW.] 

gnu  (g  silent),  s.     [Hottentot  gnu,  gnoo  =  the 
name  of  the  animal ;  Fr.  gnou.] 

Zool. :  Catoblepas  Gnu,  a  species  of  antelope. 
The  adult  male  is  about  5ft.  6in.  long,  and 
3ft.  lOin.  high  at  the  shoulder;  horns  dark, 
broad,  upon  the  summit  of  the  head,  tapering 
put  sideways  over  the  eyes,  and  turning  up 
into  a  pointed  hook.  Legs  long.  The  face  is 
covered  with  black  bristly  hair,  with  white 
ones  around  the  eye  and  on  the  legs;  on  the 
neck  is  a  vertical  mane,  black  in  the  centre 
and  white  at  the  sides  ;  a  bushy  beard  on  the 
under-jaw  ;  general  colour  of  the  fur  deep 
brown,  with  long  white  hair  on  the  tail.  Fe- 
male smaller  ;  calves  pure  white.  But  for  the 
horns  and  the  cloven  hoofs,  the  gnu  would 
resemble  a  horse  in  its  external  form  ;  its 
gallop  also  is  that  of  a  horse.  The  gnu  lives 
in  small  herds  in  the  karroos  of  Southern 
Africa.  When  alarmed  it  flings  up  its  heels 
and  capers  like  a  restive  horse  ;  then  the  herd 


go  off  in  single  file,  following  a  leader,  with 
amazing  speed.    A  gnu   brought   to  bay  or 
wounded  turns  on  its  assailant.    It  is  believed 
that  the  kokoon  is  not  distinct  from  the  gnu. 
"Where   the   gnn,  the   gazelle,  and  the   hartebeest 
graze."       Thomas  Pringle :  Afar  in  the  Desert. 

go,  *  ga,  *  gan,  *  gannc,  *  gon,  *  gonne. 

v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  gan,  a  contracted  form  of  gan- 
gan  =  to  go  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gaan ;  IceL 
ganga,  gd ;  Dan.  gaac ;  Sw.  38  ;  Goth,  gaggan 
(for  gangan) ;  Ger.  gehen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kankan, 
gangan,  gan,  gen;  6.  Fris.  gan.  Went,  which 
is  now  used  as  the  pa.  t.  of  go,  is  from  the 
verb  to  wend  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move,  to  proceed,  to  pass ;  to  be  in 
motion  from  any  cause  or  in  any  manner ;  to 
walk,  to  travel. 

*  2.  To  pass,  to  flow,  to  run. 

"  That  other  ryvere  .  .  .  that  gotht  be  Ethiope.'  — 
ilaiindreille.  p.  304 

3.  To  move  ;  not  to  stand  still. 

"  Rise,  let  us  be  going."— Matthew  xxvi.  tt. 

4.  To  be  moved  by  mechanism. 

"  Clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set ;  but  man. 
Irregular  man  's  never  constant,  never  certain." 
Otway:   Venice  Preserved,  ii.  & 

5.  To  walk  or  move  step  by  step ;  to  pro* 
ceed  slowly  or  leisurely. 

" '  Aud  must  I  go  to  him  ? '— '  Thou  must  run  to  him  ; 
for  tbou  hast  staid  so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve 
the  turn.'  "—Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen,  lit  1. 

6.  To  depart ;  to  leave  a  place  ;  opposed  to 
come. 

"  I  will  let  you  go.  that  ye  may  sacrifice,  only  y» 
shall  not  go  very  far  away."— Exodus  viil.  28. 

7.  To  escape. 

"Timotheus  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dositheu 
and  Sosipater,  whom  he  besought  with  much  craft  to 
let  him  go  with  hU  life."— 2  Maccabees  xii.  24. 


fete,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cite,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e :  ey = a.   oji  =  few. 
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•8.  To  lead,    o  extend,  to  reach. 

"He  ...  dude  perforce  stoppe  the  pas, 
That  gotn  fro  Taracouut«  to  Capias. ' 

Alitaunder,  6.250. 

9.  To  pass  or  be  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  to  be  circulated. 

"Stretched  at  their  length,  they  press  the  grassy 

ground, 

They  laugh,  they  sing ;  the  Jolly  bowls  go  round." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  *£neid  if.  208. 

*  10.  To  be  spread,  distributed,  or  dissemi- 
nated. 

"  Profaneness  is  gone  forth  into  all  the  land."— Jrr. 
xxiii.  i& 

11.  To  be  carried. 

"So  long  goys  the  pott  to  the  water." 

Towneley  .Hysteria,  p.  IOC. 

12.  To  depart ;  to  pass  away. 

"  Away,  and  with  thee  go  the  worst  of  woes. 
That  seek'st  my  friendship,  and  the  gods  thy  foes." 
Chapman,    (Johnton.) 

13.  Of  time,  to  pass. 

"  Bone  is  the  day."  Towneley  J/ytteriet,  p.  27S. 

14.  To  pass ;  to  be  placed  or  set. 

"  Whatever  remains  In  story  of  Atlas,  or  his  king- 
dom  of  old,  is  so  obscured  with  age  or  fables,  that  it 
Buy  go  along  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  islands."  — 

15.  To  be  distributed  or  regulated. 

"  Laws  must  make  common  smalle  offices  to  go  by 
lot."— Footer  :  Ecdet.  Polity. 

16.  To  find  the  way  in  ;  to  pass  in. 

"  Love  is  to  myn  herte  gon."       Lyric  Poemt,  p.  9Z. 

17.  To  frequent,  to  haunt.;  to  pass  one's  life. 


*  18.  To  proceed  in  any  course  of  life. 

•  "And  the  Levites  that  are  gone  away  far  from  me, 
•when  Israel  went  astray,  which  went  astray  away 
from  me  after  their  idols,  they  shall  even  bear  their 
iniquity."— Eiekiel  xliv.  10. 

19.  To  follow  in  teaching  or  example. 

"They  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain."— Jude  1L 

20.  To  be  guided  or  regulated  in  the  course 
Of  conduct  or  action  ;  to  act. 

"  We  are  to  go  by  another  measure."— Sprat. 

21.  To  change  state  or  condition  for  better 
or  worse. 

"All  those  goodly  things,  which  went  so  to  wreck,  to 
be  lightly  accounted  of  iu  comparison  of  their  lives 
and  liberty."— A" nolle! :  Bittorie  of  the  Turket. 

22.  To  have  recourse  to  ;  to  apply  oneself  to. 

"  Dare  any  of  you,  having  a  matter  against  another, 
fo  to  law  before  the  unjust,  and  not  before  the  saint*! 
—1  Corinthiant  vi.  1. 

23.  To  apply ;  to  be  applicable  or  pertinent. 

24.  To  tend  to  any  act  or  result. 

"  There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  marked 

him. 

In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fail  in  love  with  him." 

Shaketp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  iv.  & 

25.  To  have  a  tendency. 

"  Athenians,  know, 
_»   Against  right  reason  all  your  counsels  go." 

Dryden  :  Periiut,  sat.  Ir. 

26.  To  move  in  any  direction  ;  to  act. 

"  Doctor,  be  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  yon  a  curer  of 
bodies  ;  if  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of 
your  professions."— Shaketp. :  Merry  Witet.  ii.  3. 

27.  To  be  in  party,  accord,  or  agreement ;  to 
Work  together. 

"They  with  the  vanquished  prince  and  party  go, 
And  leave  their  temples  empty  to  the  foe/ 

Dryden.    (Johnton.) 

28.  To  decline ;  to  tend  towards  death  or 
tuln. 

"  He  Is  far  gone,  and,  truly,  In  my  youth, 
I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love, 
Very  near  this."         Shaketp. :  Samlet,  ii.  1 

29.  To  pass  away,  to  depart ;  not  to  remain. 

"  His  strength  went  from  him."—Judgei  xvi.  It. 

80.  To  be  talked  of;  to  be  known. 

"It  has  the  greatest  town  In  the  Island  that  goet 
voder  the  name  of  Auo-Caprea.  and  is  iu  several  places 
covered  with  a  very  fruitful  tull"—Additm :  On  Italy. 

*  31.  To  be  expressed  in  words. 

"Thus  It  goet."  Shaketp. :  At  You  Like  ft,  11.  1 

*  32.  To  pass ;  to  be  received. 

"Clipping  should  be  finally  stopped,  and  the  money 
Which  remains  should  go  according  to  it*  true  value. ' 
— Zxxvtu. 

*  33.  To  be  in  circulation  ;  to  be  current ; 
to  pass  from  hand  to  hand. 

"dipt  and  washed  money  goet  about,  when  the 
•ntlre  ai..l  weighty  lie*  hoarded  up."—  Walltr. 

34.  To  be  used,  spent,  or  expended. 

"  Our  money  must  go  to  pay  for  them."— Locke. 

35.  To  extend  to  consequences. 

"  It  Is  not  one  master  that  either  directs  or  take* 
notice  of  these :  It  goet  a  great  way  barely  to  permit 
tbeui.'—L'ettrangg:  Fablet. 

36.  To  have  effect ;  to  produce  effects ;  to 
fcave  power  or  value. 

"  Considering  the  cheapness,  so  much  money  might 
»  farther  than  a  sum  ten  time*  greater  could  now.  — 


37.  To  be  reckoned,  valued,  or  rated  ;  to  be 
of  weight. 

"  Whatever  appears  against  their  prevailing  vice 

?oet  for  nothing,  being  either  not  applied,  or  passing 
or  libel  and  ti^Aei^-Sutft. 

38.  To  extend  in  meaning. 

"  His  amorous  expressions  go  no  further  than  virtue 
may  allow."— Dryden  :  Oeid.  (Pref.) 

39.  To  last,  to  reach,  to  extend. 

"  Whose  flesh,  torn  off  by  lumps,  the  ravenous  foe 
In  morsels  cut,  to  make  it  farther  go." 

T-ite  :  Juvenal,  sat.  xv. 

40.  To  contribute,  to  conduce,  to  concur,  to 
form  an  ingredient. 

41.  To  proceed,  to  fare  ;  to  be  in  any  state. 

"  When  violence  was  ceased,  and  war  on  earth. 
All  would  have  gone  veil.      Jfilton :  P.  L.,  xl  780. 

42.  To  fall  out ;  to  terminate  ;  to  succeed  ; 
to  result. 

"  However  the  business  goet,  you  have  made  fault 
In  the  boldness  of  your  speech." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter't  Tale,  iii.  2. 

43.  To  be  about  to  do  ;  to  be  on  the  point 
of.    (Used  as  an  auxiliary  verb.) 

"•We  shall  do  it  now,'  said  Lochiel :  'that  is  not 
the  cry  of  men  who  are  going  to  win.'  —  Macaulay: 
Bitt  Eng,  ch.  xiii. 

44.  To  be  in  order  of  place  or  time. 
*  45.  To  be  pregnant. 

"The  fruit  she  goes  with, 
I  pray  that  it  good  time  and  life  may  find." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  VIII.,  T.  1. 

46.  To  have  animation,  spirit,  life,  or  in- 
terest ;  as,  A  play  goes  well. 

47.  To  become  ;  to  come  into  a  state. 

"  The  prince  will  go  mad." 

Shaketp. :  Troilut  i  Cretrida,  ir.  3. 

48.  To  be  regulated  so  as  to  suit. 

"It  .  .  .  <7<>cj  to  the  tune  of  'Two  Maids.'" — 
Shaktsi>. :  Winter't  Tale,  iv.  4. 

49.  To  fail  in  business  ;  to  become  bank- 
nipt  :  as,  He  went  for  £10,000.     (Commercial 
Slang.) 

B.  Transitive .  [Although  go  appears  to  be, 
and  may  be,  treated  as  transitive  in  such 
phrases  as  to  go  one's  way,  to  go  an  errand,  &c., 
it  is  really  intransitive,  the  following  preposi- 
tion being  omitted :  as,  To  go  a  journey  =  to 
go  on  a  journey.] 

If  Special  phrases: 

1.  To  go  a  begging :  To  be  in  no  demand  ;  to 
be  neglected  or  despised. 

2.  To  go  about  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  take  a  circuitous  course  in  accom- 
plishing anything ;  to  go  in  different  directions. 

(6)  To  set  one's  self  to  do  anything  ;  to  at- 
tempt ;  to  exert  oneself. 

"  They  vent  about  to  slay  him."— Actt  ix  t». 

(2)  Naut. :  To  turn  the  head  of  a  ship  ;  to 
tack  ;  to  wear. 

3.  To  go  abroad  : 

(1)  To  leave  one's  own  country  for  a  foreign 
one. 

(2)  To  go  out  of  doors. 

(3)  To  be  published  or  made  public ;  to  be 
disclosed. 

"  There  went  this  saying  abroad  amongst  the 
brethren." — John  xxi.  23. 

4.  To  go  against : 

(1)  To  go  to  attack ;  to  invade ;  to  march 
against. 

(2)  To  be  in  opposition  to  ;  to  be  disagree- 
able. 

5.  To  go  ahead : 

(1)  To  go  or  proceed  in  advance ;  to  push 
forward  or  in  advance. 

(2)  To  make  rapid  progress. 

6.  To  go  aside : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  withdraw  apart  from  others. 

"  And  he  took  them  and  went  atide  privately  into  a 
desert  place." — Luke  Ix.  10. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  go  wrong  ;  to  deviate  from  the 
right ;  to  err. 

"  If  any  man's  wife  go  atide,  and  commit  a  trespass 
against  him."— f/umbert  v.  12. 

7.  To  go  astern: 

Naut. :  To  move  astern  or  backwards. 

8.  To  go  astray : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  wander  from  the  right  path  ;  to 
•tray. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  wander  from  the   paths   of 
virtue. 

9.  To  go  away: 
(1)  To  depart. 
« (2)  To  die. 


10.  To  go  back  : 

(1)  To  return,  to  retire  ;  to  move  backwards. 

(2)  To  recede  in  value,  price,  or  condition. 

11.  To  go  back  on  :  To  break  ;  not  to  keep  ; 
as,  To  go  back  on  one's  word. 

12.  To  go  between  :  To  interpose  ;  to  mediate 
between  ;  to  attempt  to  reconcile  two  parties. 
(Usually  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"  I  did  go  betuven  them,  as  I  said  ;  but  more  than, 
that,  he  loved  her  ;  for.  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her."— 
Shaketp.  :  AU't  Well  That  Endt  Well,  v.  a. 

*  13.  To  go  beyond  :  To  cheat,  to  outdo,  to 
overreach. 

"  That  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother  in 
any  matter."—!  fhettaloniant  iv.  6. 

14.  To  go  by  : 

(1)  To  pass  by  or  near  to. 

(2)  To  pass  beyond. 

*  (3)  To  pass  away  unnoticed  or  disregarded. 

"So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellent, 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  hei 
As  she  lived  now."    Shaketp.  :  Winter't  Talt,  v  S. 

*  (4)  To  come  by  ;  to  meet  with. 

"  He's  sure  to  ga  by  the  worst  that  contends  with 
an  adversary  that  is  too  mighty  for  him."—  L'Ettrange: 
Fablet. 

15.  To  go  by  the  board  : 

(1)  Lit.  £  Naut.  :  To  go  or  fall  overboard  : 
as,  The  mast  went  by  the  board. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  be  utterly  lost  or  ruined. 

16.  To  go  down  : 

(1)  Literally  : 

(a)  To  descend  in  any  manner  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  place. 

(6)  To  set  :  as,  The  sun  goes  down. 
(c)  To  founder,  to  sink. 

"  Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea, 
When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity." 

Moore  :  light  of  the  Hartm. 

(2)  Figuratively  : 

*  (a)  To  fall  ;  to  come  to  nothing. 

(6)  To  be  swallowed,  accepted,  or  received 
to  be  admitted,  to  be  acceptable. 


L  Estrange:  f  ablet. 

17.  To  go  far  : 

(1)  To  go  to  a  distance. 

(2)  To  have  much  weight,  effect,  or  inflo 
ence. 

18.  To  go  Jar: 

(1)  To  go  to  fetch. 

(2)  To  represent  ;  to  pass  for. 

(3)  To  support  or  be  in  favour  of. 

(4)  To  proceed  to  attack  violently.    (Amer.) 

(5)  To  fetch  ;  to  be  sold  for  ;  as,  The  horse 
went  for  so  much. 

19.  To  go  for  nothing  :  To  be  of  no  value, 
weight,  or  influence. 

20.  To  go  forth: 

(1)  To  issue  or  depart  out  of  a  place. 

(2)  To  be  published,  divulged,  or  spread 
abroad. 

21.  To  go  halves,  shares,  or  snacks  :  To  divide 
either  evenly  or  otherwise. 

22.  To  go  hard  with  :  To  cause  great  trouble, 
danger,  or  difficulty  to  escape. 

23.  To  go  in  :  To  proceed  to  action  ;  to  take 
an  active  part. 

24.  Togo  in  for  : 

(1)  To  be  in  favour  of;  to  attach  oneself  to 
the  pursuit  or  acquisition  of  ;  to  practise. 

(2)  To   enter   into   competition  for.     (See 
example  under  Great-go.) 

25.  To  go  in  and  out  :  To  have  perfect  liberty. 

"  He  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture."—  John 
X.  9. 

26.  To  go  in  to  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  enter  the  presence  of. 

(2)  Scrip.  :  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

27.  To  go  into  : 

(1)  To  enter  upon  :  as,  To  go  into  a  business. 

(2)  To  enter  upon,  to  speak  of,  to  discusss  : 
as,  To  go  into  a  matter, 

28.  To  go  large: 

Naut.  :  To  sail  with  the  wind  crossing  the 
direction  of  the  vessel's  course  in  such  a 
way  that  the  sail  feels  its  full  force. 

29.  To  go  off: 

(1)  To  depart  ;  to  go  away. 

"  The  leaders  having  charge  from  you  to  stand, 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak." 

Shaketp.  :  3  Bern?  I  r.,  ir.  1 


bo>;  prfnt,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ing; 
-tion.    aion-ahun;  -Uon,    sion  =  zhun.  ,-tious,  -slous,  -clous  -  thus,    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  boL.  del. 
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go— goal 


(2)  To  depart;  to  cease  :  as,  The  pain  trait  i;/r. 

(3)  To  die  ;  to  decease. 

"  I  would  tli*  frieuds  we  mia  were  safe  arrived : 
Some  uiuityo  qf."  Shakttp.:  Macoeth.  v.  T. 

(4)  To  explode ;  to  be  discharged  or  exploded. 

(5)  To  be  sold  or  disposed  of ;  to  be  bought 
up. 

(6)  To  take  place  ;  to  be  carried  out ;  to  pass 
over. 

"The  wedding  trrnt  of  much  as  such  affairs,  do."— 
Mrt  OatJteU:  Wirtt  i  Djufkitrt,  ch.  xiv. 

30.  Togo  on: 

(1)  To  proceed  ;  to  advance  further. 

(2)  To  continue  ;  to  proceed ;  not  to  leave 
off :  as,  To  go  on  reading. 

•(3)  To  make  attack. 

(4)  To  be  put  on  as  a  garment,  Ac. ;  to  fit. 

31.  To  go  on  all  fours  with  anything:  To 
«gree  exactly. 

32.  To  go  on  a  wind : 
Naut. :  To  sail  to  windward. 

33.  To  go  out : 

(1)  To  issue  forth  from  a  place. 

(2)  To  go  upon  any  expedition. 

"  Ton  nwd  not  to  have  pricked  me :  there  are  other 
men  fitUrto  go  ottt  than  1."— Shaketp. :  1  Henry  jr., 
iii.  i 

(3) To  become  public;  to  be  divulged  or 
published. 

(4)  To  be  extinguished ;  to  become  extinct : 
as,  A  candle  or  a  fire  goes  out. 


(5)  Univ. :    To   proceed    regularly   to   an 
academical  degree. 

(6)  To  leave  or  vacate  office  :  as,  A  ministry 
goes  out. 

34.  To  go  over : 

(1)  To  pass  from  one  side  of  to  the  other  ;  to 
cross  ;  to  pass  over. 

(a)  Transitive  : 

"  I  mast  not  go  over  Jordan."— Dent.  IT.  23. 
(6)  Intransitive : 

"  Let  me  go  over  and  Me  the  good  land  that  la 
beyond  Jordan."— Dtut.  iii.  K. 

(2)  To  revolt ;  to  desert  from  one  side  to 
another  ;  to  change  sides. 

(3)  To  read,  to  peruse,  to  study,  to  view  or 
review  ;  to  examine. 

"  If  we  go  over  the  laws  of  Christianity,  we  (hall 
Had  that  excepting  a  few  particulars,  they  enjoin  the 
•ame  thing."—  Tillotton. 

(4)  To  think  or  meditate  over. 

(5)  To  transcend,  to  bear,  to  surpass. 

35.  To  go  over  to  (or  join)  the  majority :  To 
die,  to  decease.    [MAJORITY.] 

36.  To  go  the  whoU  figure:  To  go  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  gaining  a  point  or  obtaining 
an  object.    (Atner.) 

37.  To  go  the  whole  hog :  To  go  to  the  fullest 
extent ;  to  be  out-and-out ;  to  stick  at  nothing. 
tflang.) 

38.  To  go  through : 

(1)  To  pass  through  any  substance. 

(2)  To  perform  thoroughly  ;  to  accomplish  ; 
to  finish  ;  to  bring  to  a  completion. 

(3)  To  suffer,  to  endure,  to  undergo,  to  put 
op  with  :  as,  The  troubles  he  has  gone  through. 

(4)  To  waste ;  to  spend  completely ;  to  run 
through. 

(5)  To  bungle  a  business.    (Scotch.) 

(6)  To  strip  of  valuable  property.    (Amer. 
Slang.) 

39.  To  go  through  with : 

(1)  To  perform  thoroughly ;  to  bring  to  a 
completion. 

"He  much  feared  the  Earl  of  Antrim  had  not 
steadiness  of  mind  enough  to  go  through  with  such  an 
undertaking.-— Clarendon  :  Civil  War. 

(2)  To  persevere  in  to  the  end. 

"Finding  Pyrocles  every  way  able  to  go  through 
with  that  kind  of  life,  be  was  as  desirous  for  his  sake 
M  for  bis  own  to  enter  into  It."— Sidney :  Arcadia. 

40.  To  go  to  ground : 

(1)  Lit.  £  Hunt. :  Said  of  a  fox  when  he 
•ncceeds  in  escaping  the  hounds  by  taking 
refuge  in  an  earth  or  a  hole. 


*  (2)  Fig. :  To  fall  or  die  in  battle ;  to  be  slain. 

"  In  a  buttle  where  so  many  N-fore  our  eyes  go  to 
the  ground,  paying  the  debt  to  nature  daily." — Ch. 
Button:  Ltarn  to  Me  (1634).  p.  17. 

41.  To  go  to  naught :  To  come  to  nothing ; 
to  fail. 


42.  To  go  to  work :  To  set  to  work  ;  to  start 
at  imy  work  or  pursuit. 

"  Because  this  atheist  gaet  mechanically  to  iimrk.  he 
will  not  offer  to  affirm  that  all  the  parts  of  the  em- 
bryon  could,  according  to  his  explication,  be  formed 
at  a  time."— Bentley  :  Boyle  Lecturct. 

43.  To  go  under  : 
»  (1)  To  set. 

"  Nou  is  the  sonne  gon  undur."      Aliiaunder,  6.130. 

(2)  To  be  submerged  or  ruined  ;  to  perish  ; 
to  sink.    (American.) 
•(3)  To  die. 

*  (4)  To  undergo. 

44.  Togo  upon: 

*  (1)  To  attack,  to  go  against. 

(2)  To  take  or  act  upon  as  a  principle,  basis, 
or  foundation. 

45.  To  go  with : 

(1)  To  accompany. 

(2)  To  side  or  agree  with  in  views  or  design. 

(3)  To  agree  with,  to  suit,  to  harmonize. 

46.  To  go  ill  (or  well)  with :  To  meet  with  ill 
(or  good)  fortune  ;  to  fare  ill  (or  well). 

47.  To  go  without:  To  be  or  remain  desti- 
tute or  unprovided. 

48.  To  go  wrong : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  ta!;e  a  wrong  way  or  road  ;  to 
wander  from  the  road. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  go  astray  from  the  paths  of  virtue. 

(b)  To  fail  in  business. 

(c)  To  fall  out  unluckily  or  unfortunately  : 
as,  Things  went  wrong  witli  him. 

(d)  To  become  unsound  or  tainted,  as  meat 
fruit,  &e. 

49.  Let  go  :  To  loose  one's  hold  of ;  to  release. 

"  Let  go.  slave,  or  thou  diest."— Shaketp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*  50.  Go  to :  Come,  move.    (A  phrase  of  ex- 
hortation ;  often  used  ironically.) 

"  Go  tot  go  to!  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow ; 
Let  me  be  clear  of  tUee." 

Shaketp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iv.  1. 
go,  *.     [Go,  v.] 

1.  A  going  on ;  act,  operation,  doing,  inci- 
dent. 

"  This  is  a  pietty  go,  is  this  here  !  an  uncommon 
pretty  go."—Dickent :  Jficholat  Jficklebi/,  cb,  Ixii. 

2.  A  fashion  or  mode. 

3.  A  noisy  jollification ;  a  spree. 

4.  A  drink  of  liquor,  especially  of  gin ;  a 
quartern. 

"  Sipping  whiakey-and-water  until  the  goet  were 
both  gone."— Lnckent :  Sketchet  by  Bat;  Making  a 
fright  of  it. 

5.  Stamina  ;  power  of  endurance  or  staying ; 
bottom ;  spirit. 

"  This  mishap  knocked  all  the  go  out  of  him."— 
field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

6.  Spirit,  life,  animation,  fire  ;  unflagging 
interest. 

"An  individual  without  animation,  without  that 
essential  which  tof  want  of  a  better  term  we  call  y,  is 
in  comic  opera,  an  interloper,  a  blot,  a  hindrance." — 
Era,  Nov.  17,  lisa. 

If  (1)  Great-go,  Little-go:  University  slang 
terms  for  the  final  and  preliminary  or  previous 
examinations  for  degrees. 

"The  little  gentleman  was  going  in  for  his  degree, 
alias  Great-go,  alias  Greats ;  and  our  hero  for  his  lirst 
examination  in  literii  human! oribut,  alias  Respon- 
siuus,  alias  Little-go,  alias  Smalls."— Cuthoert  Bede . 
Verdant  Green,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  No  go :  Of  no  use ;  not  to  be  done ;  a 
complete  failure. 

"  I  tell  you,  sare,  it  is  no  go.  I  will  never  let  her 
marry."—  Thackeray :  Jfucellaniet,  i.  483. 

go  ahead,  a.  Characterized  by  progress, 
energy ,  and  enterprise ;  enterprising,  energetic, 
pushing. 

go-between,  s.  One  who  acts  as  an 
intermediary  between  two  parties,  as  agent 
or  mediator.  (Usually  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"  Even  as  yon  came  into  me.  her  assistant,  or  go- 
between,  parted  from  me.  "—Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivet  of 
Windtor,  ii.  2. 

go-by,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  passing  without  notice ;  hence 
an  intentional  omission  or  failure  to  notice. 

2.  An  evasion,  a  deception. 

"Except  an  apprentice  is  instructed  how  to  adulte- 
rate and  varnish,  and  give  you  the  go-by  upon  occasion, 
bis  master  may  bo  charged  with  uegleci."— Cottier :  On 
Pride. 

go-cart,  s.  A  small  framework  without 
a  bottom,  and  running  on  castors,  for  teaching 
infants  to  walk. 

"The  ladies  now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a,  go-cart." 
—Sttele :  Spectator,  No.  109. 


go -harvest,  go-har'st,  *.  The  fall, 
when  the  summer  season  declines,  or  is  about 
to  go  away  ;  including  the  time  from  the  in- 
gathering of  the  crop  till  the  commeiu'emen 
of  winter.  (Scotch.) 

"Other  parts  of  Itlieara  thin  grass,  and  in  the  go 
hnrve.it  ami  winter  Benson  is  of  a  yellowish  colour.  — 
—.VtixuxU  :  Select  Tramactiont,  p.  10. 

go-out,  s. 

llydr.  Engin. :  A  sluice  in  an  embankment 
for  allowing  water  to  escape  from  tidal  landa 
when  the  tide  is  out ;  a  gowt. 

go-summer,  s.  The  latter  end  of  summer, 
towards  the  beginning  of  autumn.  (Scotch.) 

"The  go-iitmmer  was  matchless  fair  in  Murray, 
without  winds,  wet,  or  any  storm."— Spaldinn  : 
Trouble!,  i.  84. 

*  go,  pa.  par.     [Go,  v.] 

goad,  *  gode,  *  goade,  s.  [A.S.  gad ;  I  eel. 
gaddr.]  [GAD.] 

1.  Lit. :   A   pointed    instrument  used    to 
stimulate  oxen  to  move  faster. 

"  A  pointed  goad  lie  brought,  with  which  he  drew 
From  every  limb  the  streams  of  sanguine  hue." 

Uoole:  Orlando  Furioto,  xxvii. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  urges  o--  stimu- 
lates.    In  the  sixteenth  century  the  word  was 
used  to  designate  a  horse-chanter. 

"  They  that  stand  by  and  conycatche  the  chapnr.n 
either  with  out-bidding,  false  praises,  tc..  arc  called 
goadet."—Dekker :  Lanthorne  i  Candle-light,  ch.  i. 

*  goad-groom,  s.  A  carter ;  a  driver ;  a 
ploughman. 

goad,  v.t.  &  i.    [Go AD,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  prick,  drive,  or  urge  on  with  a  goad. 

"  Thy  nurse  will  bear  no  load ; 
And  woe  to  them  that  shear  her, 
And  woe  to  them  that  goad." 

Hacaulay  :  Prophecy  of  Capyt,  xrli. 

2.  To  stimulate,  to  incite,  to  instigate,  to 
drive  forward. 

"  He  carefully  avoided  every  act  which  could  goad 
them  into  open  hostility."— Macaulay:  Hitt.  Eng,, 

3.  To  excite,  to  arouse,  to  drive  by  words 
or  actions  of  an  irritating  or  inflammatory 
nature. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  goad,  stimulus, 
or  incentive. 

"  It  was  a  goading  thought— his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain  side." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  30. 

goad'-loup,  s.  [Sw.  gatlopp.]  The gantelope, 
or  gantlet,  a  military  punishment,  in  winch 
the  criminal,  running  between  the  ranks, 
receives  a  lash  from  each  man.  [GANTLET.] 

"  Because  I  refused,  they  threatened  in  their  auger, 
that  whosoever  gave  me  a  drink  of  water  should  get 
the  goadloup."—  Wodrow :  Bitt.  I.  (Append.,  p.  103). 

goads  '-man,  s.  [Eng.  goad,  and  man.]  One 
who  drives  oxen  with  a  goad  ;  a  gadsman. 

goad-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  goad;  suff.  -ster.]  A 
goadsman  or  gadsman. 

"  Ooadttert  in  classical  costume  with  fillets  and 
wheatears  enough."— Carlyle :  French  Rtvol.  pt  11, 
bk.  iii.,  c.  vri. 

goaf  (1),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  The  waste  place  in  a  colliery ;  the 
refuse  that  is  left  behind  when  the  work  ia 
completed ;  the  space  from  which  the  coal 
has  been  removed,  and  in  which  the  roof  has 
been  permitted  to  fall  in  ;  also  called  gob. 

Should  the  ventilation  be  defective,  some  of  tb» 
rill  be  filtered  into  the  open  goaft,  and  remain 
until  forced  or  drawn  out  by  some  of  the  influ- 
ences above  mentioned."— Colliery  Guardian,  Nov.  6, 
1880. 

goaf  (2),  s.     [GOFF  (2).]     A  rick  of  hay. 

goaf-flap,  s.  A  wooden  beater  to  knock 
the  ends  of  the  sheaves,  and  make  the  goaf 
more  compact. 

goaf-ladder,    •  gofe  ladder,  s.      A 

ladder  for  carrying  hay  on  to  the  rick. 

goaf-Stead,  s.  A  division  of  a  barn  in 
which  a  goaf  is  placed. 

»  goaf  (3),  *.  [GOFF  (1),  *.] 

*  goaf -Ian,  *gof-ish,  *gof-ftsh,  *  goof- 

ish,  a.     [Cf.  Sp.  gofo;  Ital.  goffo;  Fr.  gofft 
=  a  fool,  a  simpleton.]    [GoFF.] 


goal  (1),  *g61e,  s.  [Fr.  gmde  =  a  pole  or  big 
rod;  O.Fr.  waule;  cogn.  with  I  eel.  volr  =  a 
stick,  a  staff ;  Goth,  walus ;  O.  Fris.  vxtlu.] 


fher 


Kate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wplf .  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw. 


goal— goatskin 
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L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  winning-post  in  a  race  ;  the  point  or 
mark  set  to  bound  a  race. 

"  Else,  though  unequalled  to  ihepoal  he  flies, 
A  meaner  than  himself  shall  gain  the  prize." 

Cowper :  Truth,  IS. 

2.  The  final  purpose    or  aim  ;  the  end  at 
which  a  person  aims,  or  to  which  a  design  is 
directed ;  the  end. 

"  Day  and  night  my  toils  redouble  1 
Never  nearer  to  the  goal." 
Wordnaorth  :  Song  for  the  Wandering  Jew. 

*  3.  The  starting-post  of  a  race. 

"  So  self  starts  nothing,  but  what  leads  apace 
Hume  to  the  goal.''  Camper  :  Charity,  56«. 

II.  Football: 

1.  The  space  marked  by  goal-posts  and  a 
cross-bar,  to  define  the  required  path  of  the 
ball  in  order  that  a  goal  [2]  may  be  scored. 
According  to  Rugby  rules,  the  ball  must  be 
kicked  over  the  cross-bar ;  according  to  Asso- 
ciation rules,  it  must  go  under. 


2.  The  act  of  kicking  the  ball  through  or 
over  the  goal-posts. 


goal-keeper,  s.    In  football,  the  player 
in  charge  of  the  defence  of  the  goal. 

"  Both  goal-keenert  played  in  very  cool  and  clever 
tuition."— field,  Oct.  27,  1883. 

goal-post,  s.     In   football,  one  of  the 
posts  forming  the  goal. 

goal  (2),  *.    [GAOL.] 
goaf,  s.    [GORE  (1),  *.] 

(dare,  s.    [GORE  (1),  r.]    A  hurt,  a  wound. 
(Forbes :  Eubulus,  p.  152.) 

•gb'ar'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  goar;   -wft.]    Patched 
up  ;  mean. 


goat  (l),    *gaet,    'gait,    *gat,    *gate, 
*gatt,   *gayt,    *geat,    *geet,    'get, 
*gett,   *geyt,    *geyte,  *goot,  *got, 
*gOte,  *.   [A.S.  gat;  cogn.  with  But.  geit;  Sw. 
get ;  Dan.  ged ;  Icel.  geit ;  Ger.  geiss,  geisse ; 
Goth,  gaitsa;  O.  H.  Ger.  geiz;  Lat.  hcedus.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  A  shaggy  goaf  l  soft  hide  beneath  him  spread." 
Pope  :  homer;  Odyaey  xiv.  W. 

•2.  Fig. :  A  lecherous  person  ;  a  lecher. 

"At  dinner  he  never  fails  to  sit  next  to  her  .  .  .  and 
at  the  tea-table  I  have  seen  the  impudent  goat  most 
lusciously  sip  offher  leavings."— Ciober :  Son-juror,  i.  1. 

If  In  Christian  art  the  goat  is  an  emblem  of 
Impurity.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  the  carving 
under  seat  or  choir-stalls,  and  is  put  there  as 
•  mark  of  dishonour. 

Zoology : 

L  Singular: 

C[)  Copra  hircus,  the  domestic  goat,  which 
exists,  in  a  wild  or  semi-wild  state,  in  all  the 
European  mountain  ranges.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  may  be  a  descendant  of  the 
Pasengof  Persia  (Capra  cegagrus).  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  considers  that  it,  with  various 
other  domestic  animals,  came  in  with  the 
neolithic  farmer  and  herdsman,  there  being 
no  trace  of  it  while  the  palaeolithic  hunter 
constituted  the  highest  type  of  manhood  in 
Europe.  Semi-wild  goats  are  found  on  hills 
in  Britain.  These  show  wonderful  sureness 
of  foot  and  absence  of  fear  when  traversing 
places  where  a  false  step  would  1*  fatal.  The 
males  tight  furiously  with  each  other  in  the 
rutting  time.  They  have  an  offensive  smell. 

(2)  The  genus  Capra  (q.v.). 

2,  The  family  Capridte  (q.v.). 

goat-beard,  s.    [GOAT'S-BEARD.] 

*  goat -buck,  *goot-buok. «.    A  he- 
goat. 

"  Neither  bl  bload  of  ooot-tnKkit  or  of  caluya,"—  Bible 
(ISolJ.  U  cor  cm  ix.  12. 

*  goat-chaffer,  «. 

Entom. :  "A  kind  nf  beetle."  (Bailey.)  The 
name  chaffer  is  appropriated  to  the  genus 
Melolontha  and  the  family  Melolonlhidie. 
Ifeiolontlui  (Rhizotragus)  tolstitialis  may  be  the 
•pecies  intended  by  Biiiley.  It  is  smaller, 
narrower,  and  puler  than  the  Common  Cock- 
chafer (q.v.).  In  the  new  edition  of  Jamieson'g 
Scottish  Dictionary  it  is  called  Cerambyx  tnlilis, 
which  baa  no  close  affinity  to  Melolontha. 


t  goat-fig,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fig-tree  in  its  wild  state. 

goat -fold,  s.     A  fold  or  enclosure  for 

goats. 

goat-house,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  goat-fold. 
*  2.  Fig. :  A  brotheL 

t  goat  marjoram,  s. 
Bot. :   The   same   as  GOAT'S-BEARD  (q.v.). 
(Johnson.) 

t  goat-milker,  s. 

Ornith. :    The  bird  called  the  goat-sucker 
(q.v.). 
goat-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  Cossus  ligniperda.  a  large  moth 
belonging  to  the  family  Zenzeridae.  The  fore 
wings  are  pale  brown,  clouded  with  whitish, 
and  marked  with  numerous  short,  irregular 
transverse  wavy  lilack  lines  ;  hind  wings  pale- 
smoky,  with  similar  transverse  dark  lilies, 


OOAT-MOTH. 

but  less  distinct  ;  expansion  of  wings  three  to 
above  three  and  a  half  inches  ;  larva  reddish 
black  on  the  back,  sides  of  a  dull  yellowish 
or  flesh  colour  ;  head  black  ;  smell  offensive. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  south,  but  less  so  in 
the  north.  It  feeds  on  the  wood  of  willows, 
poplars,  and  oaks,  sometimes  perforating  the 
wood  in  all  directions.  It  is  said  to  be  three 
years  in  reaching  maturity.  The  perfect  in- 
sect comes  forth  in  July.  (Stainton.) 

goat-pepper,  s. 

Bot.  :  Capsicum  fruticosum,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies. 

goat-root,  i. 

Bot.  :  Ononis  Natrix. 

goat  -stone,   s.     For  def.  see  extract. 
[BEZOAR.] 

"  The  disease  of  the  stone  was  supposed  to  be  cured 
by  the  stone  called  caura,  which  was  said  to  be  found 
in  the  bodies  of  some  Indian  goat*.  Targioni  Tozzetti 
(Utioni  di  Slateria  .Vi-dica,  Florence,  1821)  seriously 
describes  the  goat-ttones  as  follows  :  •  These  stones  are 
usually  clear  on  their  surface  and  dark-coloured  ;  they 
have  an  odour  of  musk  when  rubbed  and  heated  by 
the  bauds.  In  them,  analcptic  and  alexipharmic 
virtues  were  supposed  to  exist,  which  were  able  to 
resist  the  evil  effects  of  poison  and  contagious  diseases, 
the  plague  not  excepted.'  "—  De  Oubernatii:  Zoological 
MythtAwju.  1.  422. 

goat-sucker,  «.    [GOATSUCKER.] 

goat-tree,  -. 

Bot.  :  Lonicera  Periclymenum. 

goat-  weed,  ». 

Botany  : 

1.  Gen.  :  The  genus  Capraria,  belonging  to 
the  Scrophulariacea.    (toudon.) 

2.  Spec.  :  Capraria  biflora.    (Paxton.) 


3.  •  JSgopodium  (q.v.),  and   specially 
podium  Podagraria.     The  resemblance  to  a 
goat's  foot  is  in  the  form  of  the  leaf.    Called 
also    Gout-weed,    Bishop's-weed,    Ash-weed, 
Herb-gerard,  and  Wild  Masterw'ort 

4.  Stemodia  durantifolia.    (Treat, 


goat-  willow,  s. 

Bot.  :  Salix  Caprcea.    It  is  the  badge  of  the 
Cummings. 

goat's  bane,  «. 

Hot.  :  Aconitum  Tragoctonum. 

goat's  beard,  goat-beard,  t. 

Botany  : 

1.  The  composite  genus  Tragopogon,  and 
especially  Tragopogon  pratense.    It  is  a  stout 
erect  plant,  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  flexu- 
ous  leaves  and  heads  of  yellow  flowers  ;  oc- 
curring in  England,  and  more  sparingly  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.     It  is  found  also  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  Western  Siberia. 
The  root  is  eatable.     (Loudon,  &c.) 

2.  Spircea  Aruncus.    (Paxton.) 


goat's  bush,  s. 
Bot. :  Castela  Nicolsoni. 

goat's  foot,  s. 
Bot. :  Oxalis  caprina. 

*  Goafs-foot  lever : 

Old  Arm. :  A  contrivance  for  setting  a  cross- 
bow.  It  was  so  called  because  it  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  foot  of  a  goat. 

"  I A  latch]  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  bent  by  means 
of  tne  goatt-foot  lever.'  —Meyrick :  Ancient  Armour, 
vol.  iL,  pL  xcv. 

goat's  horn,  goafs-horned  milk- 
vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  Astragalus  &giceras. 

goafs-leaves,  s.    [GOAT-TREE.] 

goafs-origanum,  s. 

Bot. :  Thymus  tragoriganum.    (Paxton.) 

goafs-rue,  s. 

Bot. :  (D  Astragalus  galegiformis.  (Loudon.) 
(2)  The  gei.us  Galega.  (Paxton.) 

goafs-thorn,  s. 

Bot. :  Two  plants— viz.,  the  Great  Goafs- 
thorn,  Astragalus  Tragacantha,  and  the  Small. 
Goafs-thorn,  A.  Poterium.  (Loudon.) 

goafs-wheat,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Tragopyruiu. 

goat  (2),  s.    [Icel.  goto.  =  a  road.] 

1.  A  narrow  cavern  or  inlet,  into  which  the> 
sea  enters. 

2.  A  small  trench. 

goat,  v.t.  [GOAT  (2),  s.]  To  drive  into  a  trench  ; 
a  term  at  golf. 

goaf -bush,  s.    [Eng.  300*,  and  bush.] 

Bot. :  Castela  Nicolsoni,  an  Ochnad.  It  is 
as  bitter  as  quassia. 

goa-tee',  s.  [Eng.  goat;  dim.  suff.  -ee.]  A 
beard  so  trimmed  that  a  part  of  it  hangs  down 
from  the  lower  lip  or  chin,  as  the  beard  of  a. 
goat. 

goaf -fish,  s.     [Eng.  goat,  and  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  Balistes  capriscus,  a  fish  of  a  brown- 
ish-grey colour,  spotted  with  blue,  or  greenish. 
Its  flesh  is  little  esteemed.  Its  appropriate 
habitat  is  the  Mediterranean,  but  it  has  been 
found  in  the  British  seas.  It  is  called  by 
Yarrell  the  European  File-fish.  [BALISTES, 
FILE-FISH.] 

goaf -foot,  s.  [Eng.  goat,  and  foot.]  A  satyr, 
so  called  from  the  fact  that  the  classic  poeta 
described  satyrs  as  having  the  hindquarters 
of  a  goat. 

"  Catch  her,  goal-foot ;  naj. 
Hide,  hide  them,  million-myrtled  wilderness." 

Tcnnyion  :  Lucnstiut.  200. 

goaf -herd,  *  gate-herd,  *  gate  heyrd, 
*  goto  herd,  *  goot  herde,  s.  [A.S.  gdt 
=  a  goat :  heard  =  a  herd,  hcorde  =  a  keeper, 
a  herd.] 

*  1.  A  herd  or  flock  of  goats. 

"  Go  after  gateherden."— Ancren  Riwie,  p.  100, 

2.  One  who  is  employed  to  tend  goats. 

"  Thilk  same  goatherd  proud. 
That  sits  on  yonder  bank." 

Upenter  :  Shepheardi  Calender ;  July. 

goaf -ish,  o.    [Eng.  goat ;  -ish.] 

L  Resembling  a  goat  in  form  ;  like  a  goat 

"Oil's  shield  the  goatish  satires  dance  around. ' 

P.  Fletcher :  Purple  liland,  vil.  78. 

2.  Resembling  a  goat  in  any  quality,  espe- 
cially in  rankness  of  smell  or  lustfulness. 

"  Give  your  chaste  body  up  to  the  embrace! 
Of  goatith  lust." 

Mauinger :  rirgin  Martyr.  111.  t 

*  goaf -Ish-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  goatish;  -ly.]    In 
a  goatish  manner  ;  lustfully,  lecherously. 

*  goaf -ish  ness,    *.    [Eng.   goatish  ;    -ness.) 
Tin-  quality  or  state  of  being  goatish,  lustful, 
or  lecherous  ;  lustfulness. 

goaf-like,  a.  [Eng.  goat,  and  like.]  Like  a 
goat ;  goatish. 

goaf -skin,  s.  A  a.    [Eng.  goat,  and  skin.] 

A.  An  subst. :  The  skin  of  a  goat,  dressed, 
especially  one  sewn  into  the  shape  of  a  bottle. 

"  Then  filled  two  goatMm  with  her  hands  divine : 
With  water  one,  and  one  with  sable  wine." 

Pop*  :  Homer ;  Odyuey  v.  SH. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  goat 


^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph     f. 
-elan,  -tian  =  she-n.    -tion.  -  slon  =  shun ;  - tion,  -sion  -  zhnn.    -clous,  -tious,  -dons  =  shns.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  beL,  deL 
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goatsucker—  God 


foat  -Slick  «r,  *.     [Bug.  goat,  and  sucker.] 
Ornittu>l(>i/y  <f>  Imliiuiry  language  : 

1.  Sing. :  One  or  the  English  names  of  a 
remarkable  iiiigratoi  y  binl.  Caprimulgus  Euro- 
pens,  which  brvods  in  Britain  in  the  summer, 
and  winters  chiolly  in  Africa.    The  erroneous 
belief  that  it  s<irks  goats  seems  to  have  arisen 
among  the  goatherds  in  ancient  Greece,  who 
•called  it  aiyotfijAir?  (aigothelis),  from  oif  (ait), 
genit.  aivo«  (aigos)  =  &  goat,  aud  0>)Aij  (theli)  = 
the  nipple  ;  and  the  Romans,  falling  into  the 
same  error,  denominated  itCaprimulgus(q.v.). 

2.  PI. :  The  sub-family  Caprimu/ginae,  or  the 
family  Caprimulgidee  (q.v.). 

goave,   r.i.    [Goif.]    To  look  round  with  a 
strange,  inquiring  gaze  ;  to  stare  stu;>u('.y. 

"aoaniH.  as  it  led  wi'  hranks. 
And  stiimmiii;  on  hit  ploughman  shanks." 

Uarnt:  Inter  tit  a  with  Lord  D.i*r. 

goave,  5.    [GoAVE,  v.\    A  broad,  vacant  stai-c. 

.<.  (Lat.  306  =  the  beak  of  a  bird,  a  mouth  ; 
Irish  gob  =  the  mouth  ;  O.  Fr.  gob  =  a  gulp> 
gober  =  to  devour  greedily.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  mouth. 

'2.  A  mouthful,  a  small  quantity,  a  little 
mass. 

3.  A  mouthful,  a  single  swallow. 

"  That  little  laud  be  gave 
Throat*  the  lawyer  swallowed  at  one  yob." 

Barry  :  Ram  Alley,  L  L 

4.  Saliva,  spittle. 

II.  Min. :  The  same  as  GOAF  (q.v.). 
gob-lines,  s.  pi. 

.   Haul.  :  A  term  for  the  martingale  back- 
ropes. 

•gob -bet,  *gob-et,  *  gob  ette,  s.    [Fr. 
gobet,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  gob  =  a  gulp.]    [GoB.] 

1.  A  mouthful,  a  morsel ;  a  little  quantity  or 
piece. 

"  He  smot  him  on  the  helm  an  hegh,  and  a  gobtt 
away  a  bar."  Sir  Ftrumbrat,  614. 

2.  A  fragment. 

••Thei  token  the  relifts  of  broken  gobttit,  twelve 
eofres  (all. '  -  H-ydift  :  JlatOttw  xir.  20. 

3.  A  block  of  stone. 

*gSbf-bet,  v.t.    [GOBBET,  *.]    To  swallow  in 
large  mouthfuls  ;  to  gulp  down. 

"  Down  comes  a  kite  powdering  upon  them,  and  gob. 
btti  up  both  together."— L'Ettrangc. 

*  gobbet   meale,  *  gobet -mele,  adv. 
Bit  by  bit ;  in  little  fragments. 

"  He  slewe  Hamon  neare  to  a  haueu  of  the  sea,  and 
threw  him  gribrt-meale  therein;  it  is  now  called 
South. uamptou."— Stem :  The  Komant  (an.  21). 

«  gSb'-bet-ly.  *  gob  et-liche,  adv.    [Eng. 
gobbet;  -ly.]    In  little  fragments  ;  in  pieces. 

"  His  fader  was  islawe  .  .  .  and  ithrowe  out  gobtt- 
Ucht."—Trerita,  iv.  IDS. 

gob  -blng,  s.    [GOB,  s.  II.] 

Min.  :  The  refuse  thrown  back  into  the 
excavations  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the 
coal ;  packing  with  waste  rock. 

£ob   ble,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  freq.  from  Fr.  gober  = 
to  gulp  down.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  swallow  down  hastily  or  greedily ;  to 
gulp  down. 

"  The  time  too  preeions  now  to  waste. 
And  supper  gobbled  up  in  haste. 
Again  afresh  to  cards  they  run. 

Swift  •  Ladiet'  Journal. 

2.  To  utter  like  a  turkey-cock. 

"  He  returns  to  his  female  train,  displays  his  plum- 
«ge  around,  struts  about  the  yard,  and  gobble!  out  a 
note  of  self-approbation."  —  (Joldtmith  :  Animated 
Jfature  :  The  Turkey. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  To  swallow  food  greedily  or  hastily. 
2.  To  make  a  noise  in   the  throat,  as   a 
tnrkey-cock. 

"  He  never  roosts  for-two  successive  nights  upon  (he 
same  tree,  and  rarely  gobble*  without  running  away 
from  the  sound  himself  has  made. "— Daily  Telegraph. 
Sept.  29.  1883. 

*  gobble-gut,  s.    A  greedy  fellow. 
gob  ble,  .-.    [GOBBLE,  t.] 

1.  A  noise  made  in  the  throat,  as  that  of  the 

turkey-cock. 

"  The  turkey-cock  is  another  unfortunate  bird, 
whose  strut  and  gobble  have  led  it  to  be  considered  an 
emblem  of  ...  Bumbledom."— Lindtay:  Mind  in  tht 
Lower  Animall,  i.  294. 

2.  A  turkey-cock. 
gobble-cook,  $.    A  turkey-cock. 


gob -bier,  s.    [Eng.  gobble) ;  -«r.] 

1.  One    who    gobbles    or    swallows    food 
greedily  ;  a  gourmand,  a  greedy  eater. 

2.  A  turkey-cock. 

"  In  the  hope  that  many  such  yobbleri  as  we  have 
described  may  fall  before  their  unerring  bullets  "— 
Daily  Te!eyni,,h.  Sept  29,  1883. 

gob  bo,  gom  bo,  gum' -bo,  s.  [A  West 
Indian  word.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Abelmoschns  esculentits, 
which,  used  as  an  ingredient  in  soup,  imparts 
to  it  a  mucilaginous  quality. 

go  be  Hn,  a.    [See  def.] 

Fabric :  A  term  applied  to  a  superior  kind 
of  French  tapestry,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
brothers  Gobelin,  the  first  manufacturers.  It 
was  ornamented  with  designs  in  colours. 
Under  Colbert,  the  celebrated  French  minister, 
the  different  tapestry-producing  ateliers  in 
France  were  centralised  and  united  with  the 
Gobelins',  which  factory  he  induced  the  king 
to  buy.  The  factory  still  continues  to  main- 
tain its  pride  of  place,  producing  the  finest 
tapestry  in  the  world. 

go  be  mouche,  s.  [Fr. ,  lit.  =  a fly-swallower.] 
A  silly,  simple,  credulous  person,  who  will 
swallow  or  believe  anything.  The  name  is 
applied  to  such  persons  because  they  usually 
listen  open-mouthed  to  any  extraordinary 
story. 

go'-  bl  -  *  -  d»,  go  -  bl  -  ol'-daa,  ».  pi.   [Lat. 

gobi(us),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  Gobies.  A  family  of  Acanthopteri 
Veri.  The  edges  of  the  operculum  are  un- 
armed, and  its  aperture  small ;  the  ventral 
tins,  whether  united  or  separated,  constitute  a 
funnel,  and  are  situated  on  the  breast ;  the 
pectoral  ones  are  large,  all  the  rays  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  soft  and  flexible  ;  the 
skin  is  either  naked  or  armed  with  large  finely 
ctenoid  scales.  Most  of  them  are  small  fishes, 
found  among  rocks  or  in  tidal  rivers.  They 
sometimes  attach  themselves  by  their  suckers 
to  the  underside  of  stones.  The  males  of  sonio 
species  build  nests,  and  watch  the  eggs  till 
hatched. 

go'-bt-d,  *.  [Lat.  =  a  fish  of  small  value,  pro- 
bably the  gudgeon.]  [GOBIUS.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  soft-bodied  abdominal 
fishes,  family  Cyprinidse.  Though  anciently 
gobio  and  gobius  were  the  names  for  the  same 
fish,  yet  now  they  are  made  quite  distinct 
genera,  not  akin  to  each  other.  Gobio  re- 
sembles Cyprinus,  but  th«  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  are  short  and  destitute  of  bony  rays. 
One  of  its  species,  Gobio  Jiuvialilit,  is  the  well- 
known  Gudgeou  (q.v.). 

gd'-bi-US,  s.  [Lat.  gobius,  cobius,  and  gobio; 
Gr.  <«o/3i6«  (kobios)  =  the  gudgeon.  (See  def. 
of  gobio.)'] 

Ichthy. :  Goby.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Gobiidae  (q.v.).  They  have  two  dorsal 
fins,  a  scaly  body,  and  a  disc  made  by  the 
ventral  tins,  which  enables  them  to  adhere  to 
rocks.  The  genus  includes  about  300  species, 
which  are  widely  distributed.  The  White 
Goby  (LfitruncHha  albus)  is  a  very  small,  trans- 
parent fish,  found  on  some  European  coasts, 
which  seems  to  live  but  one  year,  and  is 
remarkable  as  "tho  first  instance  of  an  annual 
vertebrate."  Nests  of  seaweeds  ana  sea-wrack 
are  built  by  some  gobies. 

gob'  -let,  s.    [Fr.  gobelet  —  a  goblet,  dimin.  of 

O.  Fr.  gobet,  gobeau  =  a  mazer  or  great  goblet 

(Cotgrave),  from  Low  Lat.  cupillus  =  a  cup, 

dimin.  of  cupa  =  a  vat ;  Sp.  cubilete.]    A  large 

cup  or  drinking- vessel  without  a  handle.  [Cup.  ] 

"  Drink  was  served  to  guests  in  gobleti  of  pure  gold." 

—Uacaulay  :  Jlist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

goblet-cells,  s.  pi. 

Aunt. :  Cells  produced  in  certain  circum- 
stances in  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils.  (Quain.) 

goblet-shaped,  a. 

Hot. :  Concave  and  hemispherical,  a  little 
contracted  at  the  base,  as  some  Pezizas.  The 
same  as  CRATERIFORM  (q.  w.).  (Lindley.) 

gob'-lin,  'gob  bel  line,  *.  [Fr.  gobelin, 
(TOOL  Low  Lat.  gobelinus,  cobalus  =  a  goblin, 
from  Gr.  ic6/3aAos  (kobalos)  =  a  rogue,  a  sprite, 
a  goblin ;  Ger.  kobold  =  a  demon  or  spirit  of 
the  mines.]  An  evil  or  mischievous  spirit  or 
sprite  ;  an  elf,  a  phantom ;  a  malicious  fairy, 
thinks  thy  magic  lays, 
,  '  can  goblini  raise  1 ' " 

Scott:  Rokeby,  T.  M. 


*  gob'-lin-ry.  s.     [Eng.    goblin;  -ry.]    The 
mischievous  acts  or  practices  of  goblins. 

go  bo  nat  ed,  a.    [GOBONE.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  tn  a  border,  rale, 
bend,  or  other  charge 
divided  into  equal  parts 
forniingsquares,  gobbets, 
or  chequers.  Called  also 
Gobone,  or  Gobony. 

go  bo  nc,    go'-bo-n^, 

a.      [GOBBET.j 

Her.  :    The    same    as 

GOBONATED  (q.V  ) 
gd-by,*       [OOBID8.] 

Ichthy. :  The  English  name  of  the  genus 
Gobius  (q.v.). 

*  pock  miii.  *  cock-man,  s.    [ Ety m.  doubt- 

ful.]   A  sentinel,  a  look-out. 

"They  had  a  cousUnt  centinel  on  the  top  of  their 
houses,  called  g.ickmiii,  or  in  the  E.  tongue,  coctman, 
who  is  obliged  to  watch  day  ami  night,  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  any  body,  to  ask,  Who  comes  there  T"— 
Martin :  Wettent  lilimdt,  p.  103. 

gock   roo,  s.    [An  East  Indian  word.] 

Bot. :  Ruellia  lonyifolia,  used  in  India  as  a 
drug. 

God,  god,  s.  [A.S.  ;  cogn.  with  But.  god; 
Icel.  gudh ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  gud ;  Goth,  guth ;  Ger. 
goth.  All  from  a  Teutonic  base,  Gutha  =  God, 
and  quite  distinct  and  separate  from  good, 
which  in  A.S.  is  (jod,  in  Dan.  god,  in  Dut.  goed, 

.  in  O.  H.  Ger.  cuot,  in  Goth.  god.  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  says  that  "  though  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  satisfactory  etymology  of  either  God 
or  good,  it  is  clear  that  two  words  which  thus 
run  parallel  in  all  the  dialects  without  ever 
meeting  cannot  be  traced  back  to  one  central 
point.  God  was  most  likely  an  old  heathen 
name  of  the  deity,  and  for  such  a  name  thi 
supposed  etymological  meaning  of  good  woulc 
be  far  too  modern,  too  abstract,  too  Christian.' 
(Max  Miiller:  Science  of  Language,  ii.  (8th  ed.) 
p.  316.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  (Of  the  form  God)  :  The  Supremo  Being. 
[II.  1,  2.] 

"  For  to  us  there  Is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom 
are  all  things,  and  we  in  him."— 1  Cor.  viii.  6. 

(2)  (Of  the  form   god)  :    Any    superior   or 
imaginary  being,   constituting    an  object  of 
worship.    (In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural.) 

"  For  though  there  be  that  are  called  godt,  whether 
In  heaven  or  in  earth  (as  there  be  godt  many,  and  lord* 
many)."— 1  Cor.  viii.  6. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  emperor,  king,  or  any  other  person, 
wielding  great  and  despotic  power. 

"Art  thou  the  god,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 
Boiled  over  all  our  desolated  land}" 

Cowper:  Charity,  n. 

(2)  Any  person  or  thing  greatly  idolized. 
"  How  shall  I  speak  thee,  or  thy  power  address, 

Thou  god  of  our  idolatry,  the  Press." 

Cowptr :  Progress  of  Error,  440. 

II.  Religions: 

1.  Ethnic :  Whether  any  savage  tribes  exist 
with  no  belief  in  any  being  higher  than  man, 
is  doubtful.  Burton  and  Sir  John  Lubbock 
are  of  opinion,  as  was  Mr.  Darwin,  that 
there  have  been,  and  still  are  such  tribes ;  Dr. 
Tylor,  after  explaining  away  some  alleged 
cases,  expresses  doubt  of  those  remaining. 
Lubbock  thus  arranges  the  first  great  stages 
in  religious  thought :  Atheism,  understanding 
by  this  term,  not  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  but  an  absence  of  any  definite  ideas  on 
the  subject.  Fetichism,  the  stage  in  which 
man  supposes  he  can  force  the  Deity  to  com- 
ply with  his  desires.  Nature-worship  or 
Totemism,  in  which  natural  objects,  trees, 
lakes,  stones,  animals,  &c.,  are  worshipped. 
Shamanism,  in  which  the  superior  deities  are 
far  more  powerful  than  man,  and  of  a  different 
nature.  Their  place  of  abode  also  is  far  away, 
and  accessible  only  to  Shamans.  Idolatry  01 
Anthropomorphism,  in  which  the  gods  takt 
still  more  completely  the  nature  of  men,  being, 
however,  more  powerful.  They  are  still  ame- 
nable to  persuasion ;  they  are  a  i>art  of  nature, 
and  not  creatures.  They  are  represented  by 
images  or  idols.  In  the  next  stage,  the  Deity 
is  regarded  as  the  author,  not  merely  a  part 
of  nature.  He  becomes  for  the  first  time  a 
really  supernatural  being.  The  last  stage  is 
that  in  which  morality  is  associated  with 
religion.  (Lubbock  :  Origin  of  Civilization 
(1870),  p.  119.) 


i&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so.  ce  =  e:  ey  — a.    qu  -  kw. 


god—  Godfearing 


2.  Jewish  :  Two  leading  names  for  the 
Supreme  Being  continually  occur  iu  the 
Hebrew  Bible ;  the  one  generic,  the  other 
specific.  Th«  generic  term  is  btf(El),  or  riibj* 
(Eloah),  both  singular,  and  DTi'?J»  (Elohim) 
plural.  The  specific  one  Is  nirv  (Yehovah), 
in  general  written  Jehovah  (q.v.).  It  is  of  the 
Irst  that  God  is  the  appropriate  rendering. 
El,  Eloah,and  Elohim  signify  Deity  in  general. 
Elohim  is  much  more  common  than  the 
singular  forms.  An  anomalous  grammatical 
idiom  is  generally  introduced  where  it  occurs. 
While  it  has  the  plural  form,  im  being  the 
plural  of  Hebrew  masculine  nouns,  the  verb, 
of  which  it  is  nominative  is  uniformly  singular. 
Older  writers  found  in  this  a  reference  to  the 
Trinity  iu  Unity ;  grammarians  term  it  the 
plural  of  excellence,  and  some  have  supposed 
that  the  plural  noun  carries  us  back  to  the 
infancy  of  the  Hebrew  language  when  poly- 
theism prevailed,  and  that  the  singular  verb 
established  itself  when  monotheism  displaced 
the  worship  of  many  gods.  Among  the  epithets 
or  titles  used  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament, 
are  Most  High  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  &c.),  Mighty 
(Neh.  ix.  32),  Holy  (Josh.  xxiv.  19),  Merciful 
(Dent.  iv.  31),  God  of  Heaven  (Ezra  v.  12),  God 
of  Israel,  &c.  (Exod.  xxiv.  10).  Anthro- 
pomorphic language  occurs  chiefly,  though 
not  exclusively,  in  the  poetic  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  (2  Chron.  xvi.  9,  Psalm  xxxiv. 
15,  Deut.  viii.  3,  Psalm  xxix.  4,  Isa.  xl. 
12,  liii.  1,  Ix.  13,  Exod.  xxxii.  23),  but  mono- 
theism is  enjoined  in  the  first  command- 
ment, and  idolatry  forbidden  in  the  second, 
while  in  Isaiah  and  elsewhere  there  are  most 
scathing  denunciations  of  the  manufacture 
and  worship  of  images  (Isa.  xl.  12-26,  xlii.  17, 
xliv.  9-20,  <fcc.).  In  the  New  Testament,  St. 
John  gives  the  ever-memorable  definition  of 
the  Divine  nature,  "God  is  love"(l  John  iv. 
16).  The  Latin  Church,  the  Greek  Church, 
and  the  several  Protestant  denominations  all 
essentially  agree  in  their  tenets  regarding  God. 
8(3  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian 
Creeds,  the  first  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
Confession  of  Faith  (ch.  ii.),  and  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  question  4.  [THEOLOGY,  TRINITY.] 

H  Of  God: 

Scrip. :  A  term  sometimes  used  as  a  super- 
lative to  designate  whatever  is  socially  great 
'  or  admirable.  Thus  the  trees  of  God  are 
cedars  (Ps.  civ.  1(5),  and  the  "river  of  God"  is 
a  river  full  of  water  to  the  brink  of  its  bed  or 
channel,  if  not  even  in  flood  (Ps.  Ixv.  9). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  by  God. 
See  the  compounds. 

God-'a-mercy,  interj.   God  have  mercy  1 

God-bairn,  God-bairnc,  .--.  A  god- 
child. 

'•Quhat  sail  be  iny  god-balrne  (lift?" 

LyiuiMy,  ii.  111. 

*  god-bote,  s.    [GoDBOTE.] 

god-cake,  s.  A  cake  sent  on  New  Year's 
Day  to  a  godchild. 

God-commissioned,  a.  Commissioned 
by  God. 

••  Awful  as  Death  and  an  Judgment, 
Stood  he.  the  Ood-coin,,:it,iuneil." 

Longfellow .  Children  of  tin  lord' i  Supper. 

*  God-gild,  .--.     That  which  is  offered  to 
God  or  his  service. 

God  -given,  a.    Given  by  God. 

"  Theworld  defrauded  of  the  hii/li  design. 
Profaned  the  Vod-yiren  streiigl.li,  and  marred  the 
lofty  Una, "  Scott:  Marmion.i.  (lutrod.) 

God-intoxicated,  a.  Overwhelmingly 
filled  with  the  idea  of  God's  presence;  an  epi- 
thet applied  by  Novalis  to  Spinoza.  [SPINOZ- 

ISM.] 

"  Spinoza  was  a  •  Ooa-intoxifnttd  man,'  not  only  In 
the  ardours  of  s|ieculative  activity,  but  in  the  conflict 
of  daily  life,  believing  in  God  as  an  ever-present 
reality.'— a.  a.  Leva:  Hittory  of  Philotophy,  il  177. 

*  god-king,  s. 

Comp.  Mythology : 

1.  A  deini/fxl,  the  offspring  of  a  god  and  a 
woman,  or  of  a  hero  and  a  goddess  or  nymph. 

2.  A  monarch  regarded  as  a  divinity  either 
in  virtue  of  his  own  claims  or  by  the  syco- 
phancy of  his  courtiers. 

"  Consult  the  Charmldei  of  Plato  (v.|  for  a  remark- 
able account  of  the  theory  of  such  a  treatment  at. 
tributed  by  Socrates  to  Zamolxis,  the  god-king  of  the 
Thraciaiu.  —  A/nrrAcw  Arnold:  Literature  t  Dogma 
11673).  p  144.  (Note.) 


*  god-lore,  s.    The  knowledge  of  divini- 
ties either  real  or  fabulous  ;  mythology. 

"  Thus  we  see  a  sort  of  mystic  poesy  connecting 
itself  with  the  mystic  god-lore."— Jtitter :  Bitt.  of 
Ancient  f'hiloiophy  (ed.  Morrison),  L  1S9. 

God-man,  s.  One  both  God  and  man; 
applied  to  our  Lord. 

God-speed,  s.  Success,  prosperity,  or 
good  fortune  :  siiecif.,  a  prosperous  journey 

"  Receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him 
God-tpeed."— 2  John  10. 

*  God-tide,  s.    Christmas. 

god-tree,  s. 

Hot. :  Eriodendron  anfractuosum. 

God's-acre,  s.    [ACRE.]    A  burial-ground. 

"  I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  Ood's-acre  " 

Longfellow:  Goat-Acre. 

God's  field,  s.  A  churchyard,  a  burial- 
ground. 

God's  flower,  >-. 

Bat. :  Helichrysum  Stcechas. 

god's  food,  s.    Barm  ;  yeast. 

*  god's  house,  s.    An  almshouse. 

"  [He]  founded  for  poore  people  a.godshouie."—P.  Hol- 
land: L'amden,  p.  284. 

god's  penny,    *  god's-pennie,  s.    An 

earnest-penny. 

"Then  John  he  did  him  to  record  draw, 
Aiid  John  he  cast  him  a  god't-ptimie. 

Percy  Keliguet ;  Heir  of  Linne. 

IT  In  a  note  in  lac.  Percy  says  that  "at this 
day,  when  application  is  made  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Carlisle  to  accept  an  exchange 
of  the  tenant  under  one  of  their  leases,  a  piece 
of  silver  is  presented  by  the  new  tenant, which 
is  still  called  a  god's-penny." 

*  God's  Sunday,  s.    Easter-day. 

*god,  v.t.  [GoD,  s.]  To  deify;  to  exalt;  to 
divine  honours  ;  to  act  towards  as  a  god. 

"  This  last  old  man 

Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father, 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed." 

Sluikctp.  :  Coriolitnui,  V.  3. 

*  god'-ard,  s.    [GOTER,  GUTTER.]    A  channel, 

a  drain. 

"Gosahet  through  godardys  and  other  grete  vantes." 
21  (struct ion  of  Troy,  1,606. 

*  god'-bert,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  hauberk. 

*God'-b6te,  s.     [Eng.  God,  and  bate  (q.v.).] 

Old  Law :  An  ecclesiastical  fine  or  penalty 
paid  for  crimes  committed  against  God. 

*  god'-9§pt,  s.     [Etym.  of  second    element 

doubtful.]    A  godfather.    (Holinshed.) 

god'-fhild,  s.  [Eng.  god,  and  child,  indicating 
the  spiritual  relation  lietween  the  two.]  One 
for  whom  a  person  stands  sponsor  at  baptism ; 
a  godson  or  goddaughter. 

"  Uorte  techen  godchilde  pater  noster  and  credo."— 
Ana-en  Jiiwte.  p.  208. 

* god-cunde,  a.    [A.S.  godcund.] 

1.  Of  the  nation  of  God. 

"  Jesu  Crist  in  his  yoddt-unnde  kind!.* 

Ormulum,  5,872. 

2.  Holy,  religious. 

"Seuden  him  anon  eumme  fodcunde  inon." 

Layamon,  i.  432. 

god'-daugh-ter  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  god, 
and  daughter  (q.v.).J  A  female  for  whom  one 
stands  sponsor  at  baptism. 

"To  do  favour  to  the  queen  that  waj  his  god- 
daughler."— Baker :  Henry  I.  (an.  11U4). 

*god  dede,  «.  [AS.  gdildced;  O.  H.  Qer. 
guottdt.]  Good  deeds,  kindness,  mercy. 

"To  thonkl  Oodd  of  his  grace  and  of  his  goddede."— 
Bali  ileidenhad,  p.  19. 

god     dess,  "god-des,   "god-dessc,  ». 

[Eng.  god;  -ess.} 

\.  A  female  god  ;  a  heathen  deity  of  the 
female  sex. 

"After  the  detbe  sche  was  made  a  goddeue."— 
Trevita.  Ii.  209. 

2.  A  woman  Of  pre-eminent  qualities  or 
charms. 

"  A  woman  I  forswore  ;  but  I  will  prove. 
Thou  being  a  god<teu.  I  forswore  not  thce." 
Shakeip. :  l.ove'i  l.nbnur'i  Lott.  Iv.  8. 

god  dess  like, «.  [Eng.  goddess;  -like.]  Re- 
sembling a  goddess. 

"  She's  punished  for  her  truth  ;  and  undergoes, 
More goddettlike  than  wifelike,  such  asnaults." 

Shatetp.  :  Cymbtline,  III.  1 


*  god  -dess-ship,  s.     [Eng.  goddess ;    -ship.} 
The  rank,  state,  or  condition  of  a  goddess. 

"  Appear'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise  ? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Auchisei?  or, 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddeiuhip,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquished  Lord  of  Waif 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  u. 

*  g6d'-det,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  goblet 

"  A  wooden  goddet  or  tankard."— florio. 

*  god   dl  kin,  s.   [Eng.  god ;  dimin.  suff.  -kin.l 
A  little  god. 

"One's  a  little yoddilan."— Caftan:  Burlajue  upon 
Burlesque,  p.  28L 

*g6d-dize,  v.t.    [Eng.  god;  -ize.}    To  deify. 
"  And  faire,  loued,  feared  Elizabeth 
Have  goddiied  ever  since." 
Warner:  Albion*  England,  bk.  ix..  ch.  xli». 

*  god-dot,  interj.    [A  contract,  of  God  wot  » 

[God  knows.]    An  oath  ;  by  God. 

"  (luddot  I  y  wile  with  the  gouge."     Havelok,  794. 

*  gode,  a.  &  s.    [GOOD.] 

*  gode-les,  a.     [Mid.   Eng.    gode  =  good,   or 
goods,  and  Us  =  less.]     Without  money  or 
goods. 

*  gode- ley -hede,  s.     [Mid.  Eng.  godely  = 
goodly  ;  -Aede  =  hood.]    Goodness,  goodliness. 

*  go-den' -da,  s.      [Fr.   godendac,   godendartf 

Low  Lat.  godandardus,  from  Fleim  gooden=. 
good,  and  doc  =  day.  So  called  because  thft 
Flemish  soldiers  virtually  said  the  words  of 
parting,  "  Good  day,"  to  the  enemy,  when  by 
using  this  weapon  against  them  they  com- 
pelled them  to  depart.  (Littre.y]  A  pole-axe« 
having  a  spike  at  its  eud,  used  in  the  .thir- 
teenth century. 

*gode-ness,s.    [GOODNESS.] 

god  fa  ther,  "  god  fa  der,  s.    [A.S.  god- 
feeder ;  Icel.  gudhfadir ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  gvdfaderf 
Ger.  gevatter.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  Iu  the  same  sense  as  II. 
*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  gives  a  name  to  any  person  or 
thing. 

"  These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  light*. 
That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star." 

Shaketp.  :  Love' I  Labour' t  Lost,  i.  L 

(2)  An  old  jocular  name  for  a  juryman. 

IL  Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist.  :  The  appellation* 
derived  from  Anglo-Saxon,  for  one  of  th» 
sponsors  who  take  vows  upon  themselves 
when  they  bring  an  infant  to  be  baptized. 
Their  first  appointment  is  attributed  to 
Hyginus,  a  Roman  bishop,  about  A. p.  154, 
his  object  being  to  provide  some  security  for 
the  Christian  uprearing  of  the  child  if  th» 
parents  were  cut  off  in  a  persecution  then  in 
progress.  Some,  however,  think  that  th» 
Jews  had  sponsors  in  connexion  with  the  cir- 
cumcision of  children  ;  others  that  their  in- 
troduction into  the  Church  arose  from  the? 
legislation  of  the  Roman  civil  code.  In  81$, 
the  Council  of  Metz  prohibited  parents  from 
acting  as  sponsors  for  their  children.  Tha 
Council  of  Trent,  in  1545,  limited  the  number 
of  sponsors  to  one  or  two.  The  Church  of 
England  requires  two  godfathers  for  a  inalet 
and  one  for  a  female  child.  In  the  Roman 
Church  sponsors  contract  a  spiritual  relation- 
ship with  the  infant  for  whom  they  pledge 
themselves,  and  with  its  parents,  so  that  A 
diriment  impediment  exists,  by  which  no  one- 
of  the  parties  concerned  can  contract  matri- 
mony with  any  other  one.  The  same  impedi- 
ment occurs  when  sponsors  officiate  at  con- 
firmation, but  in  very  many  places  the  person 
to  be  confirmed  has  no  sponsors. 

*  g5d'-fa-ther,  v.t.    [GODFATHER,*.]    To  act 
as  godfather  to ;  to  take  under  one's  fostering 
oare. 

"The  colonies  which  have  had  the  fortune  of  not 
being  godfathered  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  have  never 
cost  the  nation  a  shilling. "—Burke :  On  the  <£conomi- 
cat  Keform. 

"gdd'-fa-ther-le'ss,  a.  [Eng.  godfather ;  -less.) 
Having  no  godfather. 

*  god   fa  ther  ship,   ».       [Eng.   godfather  ,-- 
-ship.]    Tin:  position,  condition,  or  state  of  a. 
godfather. 

God  fear-ing,  a.  [Eng.  God,  and  fearing.} 
Having  a  reverential  and  loving  feeling  to- 
wards God ;  religious. 

"That  sober,  resolute,  and  Oodf earing  class,  oat  o* 
which  Cromwell  had  formed  his  unconquerable  amry.* 
— Macaulay  :  llitt.  Bug.,  ch  xli. 


toil,  bo~y;  poiit,  jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (Ms;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.      ing* 
-clan,  -tian  _  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhu  -    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  Del,  del. 
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God-forsaken— goer 


Odd    for  sak  en.  a.     Forlorn,  desolate,  a> 

if  "  forsaken  by  God." 
•god  fright,  »god-trlr.t,  *god-frHht, 

°  god-fUTht,   a.       [A.S.  godeSrM,    godj'rrht, 
godfyrht;  Ger.  gotttsfiinhtig.]    Godfearing. 


•  god  fright  hede,    •  gode  frigt  i  hed. 
«.     [Mid.  Bug.  yotl/riyto;  -A«fc  =  hood.)    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  godfearing  ;  the  fe;ir 
of  God. 

"  Of  bedes  and  of  godtfri'itVied.' 

Oman  t  BxodiH,  4M. 

•  god  ftti  (1),  '  god  fulle.  a,    [GooDFUu] 

*  god   ful  (2),  •  god   fall,  a.   [Eng.  god,  and 
full.]    1  aspired. 

"Toot*  fotfutl   prophet*. "  —  Htrridt :    Appmdix, 
p.  MO. 

Cod  head  ,  n.  '  God  hcd.  *  God  hedc  (1), 
c.  [Eng.  Crod;  -head;  O.  H.  Ger.  Gotheit ; 
M.  U.  Ger.  Gotthfit ;  Dut.  Godheid.] 

1.  The  quality  or  .state  of  being  God ;  God- 
ship,  divinity ;  divine  nature  or  essence. 

"  They  DOW  arc  deemed  the  faithful.  aud  are  praised. 
Who,  constant  only  In  rejecting  thee, 
Deny  thy  OotOuad  with  a  martyr's  zeal." 

Cowptr:  riuk.rl.S8*. 

4  The  Supreme  Deity  ;  God. 

"  The  imperial  throne 
Of  Oodluad,  fixed  for  ever  firm  and  sure.* 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  viL  MS. 

3.  A  god  or  goddess ;  a  deity  in  person ;  a 
<livinity. 

"  Belu*  .  .  .  there  might  rest:  and.  from  that  height. 
Pure  and  serene,  the  godhead  overlook 
Winding  Euphrates. 

H'ordtteorth :  Xxcunion,  bk.  iv. 

•god-head  (2).  'god  hede  (2),  *.    [Mid. 
Eng.  god  =  good  ;  -head ;  M.  H.  Ger.  guotheit ; 
Dut  gotdheid ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  godhed.]   Goodness. 
-IborebUoreOodthipxCUd*."      Leben  Jau,  U3. 

*G6d'-hood,  s.  [Eng.  God;  -hood.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  God  ;  divine  nature  or 
essence ;  godhead,  godship. 

*  Accept  my  simple  legacie  of  Godhood  most  deuine." 
H'amtr :  Albiunt  Enyland,  bk.  iii..  ch.  xvt 

*  God  -lid,  *  God  ield,  pKr.     [A  contr.  of 
God  yield  (  =  requite)  (you).]    A  phrase  used 
in  giving  thanks. 


-less,  *  god-lese,  a.  &  «.    [A.8.  godleds ; 
Icel.  gudklauss ;  Sw.  gudlos.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Acknowledging  no  God,  with- 
out sense  of  duty  to  God  ;  impious,  atheistical, 
irreligious. 

"  Equal  in  number  to  that  yodleu  crew 
Rebellious."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vt  49. 

B.  As  rubst. :  A  godless  person  ;  one  with- 
out sense  of  duty  or  reverence  to  God. 

"Mourn  !   where  their  Ood  hath   dwelt  the  godleu 
dwelL"  Byron;  Oh  I  Weep  for  Thote. 

godless-month,  *. 

Comp.  Myth. ;  The  tenth  month  of  the  Ja- 
-panese  year,  so-called  because  then  the  lesser 
divinities  were  considered  to  be  absent  from 
their  temples,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
annual  homage  due  to  the  celestial  Dairi. 
(Tylar.) 

god'-lSss-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  godless ;  -ly.]  In  a 
godless,  impious,  or  irreverent  manner  ;  with- 
out fear  of  or  reverence  towards  God. 

god -less-ness,  s  [Eng.  godless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  godless,  impious  or 
irreverent. 

god  -like,  a.    [Eng.  God,  and  like.] 

I.  Like  a  god ;  having  the  qualities  of  a 
god ;  divine. 

SL  Possessing  some  of  the  attributes  of  God  : 
godly. 

"  Thus  the  godlike  angel  answered  mild." 

Milton :  P.  L..  vii.  110. 

8.  Befitting  or  becoming  a  god  ;  divine. 

"How  best  the  mighty  work  he  might  begin 
Of  Saviour  to  mankind,  and  which  way  first 
Publish  his  godlike  office  now  mature. 

Milton  :  P.  R..  1. 188. 

4.  Of  the  highest  excellence  ;  pre-eminently 
good. 

"  The  woman's  cause  is  man's :  they  sink  or  rise 
Together,  dwarfed  or  ydlUut,  bond  or  free." 

Tennyion  :  Princeu,  vii  244. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  godlike, 
divine,  and  heavenly :  "  Godlike  is  a  more  ex- 
pressive, but  less  common  term  than  divine  : 
the  former  is  used  only  as  an  epithet  of  pecu- 
liar praise  for  an  individual ;  divine  is  generally 


employed  for  that  which  appertains  to  a  supe- 
rior being,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is 
human.  As  divine  is  opposed  to  human,  so  is 
heavenly  to  earthly  ;  the  Divine  Being  distin- 
guishes the  Creator  from  all  other  beings ;  but 
a  heavenly  being  denotes  the  angels  or  inhabi- 
tants of  heaven,  in  distinction  from  earthly 
beings  or  the  inhabitants  of  earth."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  god   like  ness.    s.     [Eng.   godlike  ;   -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  godlike ;  godliness. 

*  god  -like- wife,  adv.    [Eng.  godlike ;  -wise.] 
In  a  godlike  manner. 

gi5d'-li-ly,  god-ly-lye,  adv.  [Eng.  godly  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  godly  manner;  righteously,  reli- 
giously. 

"  A  certaine  young  man,  who  liued  godlylye  here  with 
vs  in  this  cytie."— Caluine:  four*  (iodlye  Sermoni, 
•er.  ii. 

god  II  ness,    *  godd  - 11  -  ness,   s.     [Eng. 
godly;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
godly ;  piety ;  a  religious  observance  of  the 
commands  of  God,  and  a  careful  performance 
of  all  the  duties  prescribed  by  religion. 
"  Bigotry,  with  well-dissembled  fears  .  .  . 
Pretends  a  zeal  for  godlineu  and  grace." 

Covtper :  Hope,  Ml. 

*  god  -ling,  s.     [Eng.  god  ;  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  god  or  deity  ;  a  petty  or  puny  deity. 

"  He  is  the  patienfst  godling!    Do  not  fear  him. 
He  would  not  hurt  the  thief  that  stole  away 
Two  of  his  golden  locks." 

Mattinger  :  Virgin  Martyr,  lit  t. 

god'-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  god;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  persons :  Godfearing,  pious  ;  reveren- 
tial towards  God,  and  observant  of  His  laws  ; 
religious,  righteous,  upright. 

"  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  for  the 
faithful  fail  among  the  children  of  men.'— A.  xii.  1. 

IT  The  name  applied  to  themselves  by  the 
Parliamentary  party  in  the  civil  war  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

2.  Of  things :   Influenced  by  a  reverential 
love  of  God  ;  conformed  to  God's  commands  ; 
upright,  righteous,  religious. 

"  That  we  may  hereafter  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and 
sober  life."—  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  General  Con- 
fwion. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  In  a  godly,  pious,  and  god- 
fearing manner  ;  godlily,  piously,  religiously. 
"  In  this  text,  kinges  be  taught  to  moderate  their 
victories,  and  that  it  is  their  office  to  see  the  youghth 
diligently  &  godly  brought  up  and  learned."— Joy :  Ex- 
position of  Daniel,  c.  1. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  godly 
and  righteous :  "  Godliness,  in  the  strict  sense, 
is  that  outward  deportment  which  character- 
izes a  heavenly  temper  .  .  .  righteousness 
comprehends  Christian  morality,  in  distinction 
from  that  of  the  heathen  or  unbeliever ;  a 
righteous  man  does  right,  not  only  because  it 
is  right,  but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  his  Maker,  and  the  example  of  his  Re- 
deemer ;  righteousness  is  therefore  to  godliness 
as  the  effect  to  the  cause."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

•godlyhead,  goode-ly  hede,  *  good- 
ly hed,  s.  [Bug.  godly  ;  -head.] 

1.  Goodness. 

"  Mote  thy  goodlyheud  forgive  it  once." 

Speruer;  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  S3. 

2,  Goodly  appearance. 

"Pleased  with  that  seeming  gooillyhed." 

Spenser:  f.  Q.,  TIL  it  38. 

god'-  moth  -  er,  *  god  mo  der,  *  god- 
mo-dyr,  *.  [A.S.  godmodor ;  Icel.  godh- 
modir ;  Sw.  gudmader,  gumor ;  Dan.  gud- 
moder.]  [GODFATHER.]  A  woman  who  becomes 
sponsor  for  a  child  in  baptism.  [GODFATHER.] 

go  down  (1),  s.  [Malay  godong.]  A  ware- 
house or  storeroom.  (East  Indies.) 

*  go' -down  (2),  s.    [Eng.  go,  v.,  and  down.} 
A  draught. 

*  god  -phe're,  «.    [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Eng. 
god,  and  Fr.  pere  =  a  father.]    A  godfather. 

"  My  godphere  was  a  Rabian  or  a  Jew." 

Ben  Jonion  :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  1. 

go-droon',  s.    [Fr.  godron  =  a  ruffle  or  a  puff.] 

Arch.  :  An  inverted   fluting,    beading,    or 

cabling  used  in  various  ornaments  or  members. 

god  send,  s.  [Eng.  god,  and  send.]  Some- 
thing sent  by  God  ;  a  fortunate  and  unlooked- 
for  acquisition  or  gain. 

"  In  fact  this  insignificant  incident  has.  in  the  end, 
turned  out  a  godiend  for  hiiu."—Athcnttum,  April  1, 
1881 


*  god-Ship,  s.    [Eng.  god;  -ship.]    The  rank 
or  character  of  a  god  ;  a  deity  ;  a  divinity. 

"  And  tlie  hoarse  deep-throated  ages 
Laugh  your  godthtta  unto  scorn." 

A'.  B.  ISrau-mn.j  :  Pan  it  Dead. 

*  god'  Sib,  s.    [A.S.  God  =  God  ;  sib  =  relative, 
kin  ;  Icel.  gudhsif  (masc.),  gndhsifja  (fern.).] 
[Gossip,  s.]    One  akin  in  God;  one  who  is 
sponsor  along  with  another. 

"  Parentile  is  in  two  mailers,  eythergostly  or  fleshly ; 
gostly  is  for  to  dclen  with  bis  godtibbet.  —  Chaucer . 
(ed.  Tyrwhitt),  p.  167. 

*  god  sib  rede,  *  gos  sip  rede,  *  gos- 

syb^rede,  s.  [A.S.  God  =  God  ;  sibrceden  = 
relation.]  Relationship  in  God. 

"  More  godsibrede  nys  tbernaught." — Shorch'im.  p.  99. 

*  god'-smiMl,  s.     [Eng.  god,  and  smitt(q.v.).] 

1.  A  smith  who  is  a  god ;  a  divine  smith. 

"  He  had  the  same  godtmith  to  forge  his  arms  as  had 
Achilles."— Oryden :  Virgil ;  .fncid.  (Dedic.) 

2.  A  maker  of  idols. 

"  Oods  they  had  of  every  shape  and  size 
That  godtmitht  could  produce  or  priests  devise." 

Drydtn:  Absalom  t  A  chitophel,  i.  40. 

god  son,  *  godc  son,  *  god-sone,  *  gos- 

son,  s.  [A.S.  gods-u;:>i ;  Sw.  gudson,  guson; 
Dan.  gudson.  J  A  male  for  whom  one  has  stood 
sponsor  in  baptism. 

"The  King  bestowed  his  own  name  on  his  godton."— 
Macaulay:  Bilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

god  speed,  ».  A  wish  that  "God  may 
speed  "  one  on  a  journey,  in  an  enterprise,  ic. 

*  god  -  spel  -  book,   *  godd  -  spell  -  boo. 
*  godd  spell-bock,  s.    [GOSPEL-BOOK] 

*  god-spell-er,  *  god  spel-lere,  s.    [GOS- 

PELLER.] 

*  god  -  spel  -  wright,     *  godd    spell- 
wrihhte,  s.    [GOSPELWRIGHT.] 

*  god'  -  ward,   *  god  -  warde,  *  god- 
wards,  ativ.     [Bug.  God;  -ward.]     Toward 
God. 

"  But  their  hartes  remayned  styll  faythlesse  to  god. 
ward,  and  towards  his  mercy  and  truth."— TyndaU  i 
Worket,  p.  35. 

god  win  i  a,  s.    [Named,  in  1869,  after  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  an  architect.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Arads,  with  twelve  sta- 
mens. Godwinia  gigas  is  ten  feet  high,  two  of 
which  are  occupied  by  the  oblong,  purple 
hood-like  spathe.  It  is  from  Nicaragua,  and 
is  the  largest  Arad  known.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

god' -wit,  s.    [A.S.  god  =  good  ;  wiht  —  crea- 
ture. ] 

Ornith. :  A  wading  bird,  Limosa  melaniira, 
and  the  genus  Limosa  generally.     [LIMOSA.] 
They  undergo  a  double  moult,  having  red  plu- 
mage when  young,  and  then,  after  moulting, 
black  with  a  base  of  white  ;  on  the  wings  also 
is  a  white  spot.    The  female  is  larger  than  the 
male.     The  Godwit  occurs  in  Britain  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  also  in  Africa  and  India.     It 
rarely  breeds  in  England.     Its  nest  is  of  dry 
grass ;  the  eggs  four,  light  olive  brown  blotches, 
and  spotted  with  darker  brown. 
"The  Ionian  godwit,  nor  the  ginny  hen 
Could  not  goe  downe  my  belly  then 
More  sweet  than  olives,  that  new  gathered  be." 
B.  Jonton:  Horace  ;  Pruitei  of  a  Countrie  Lift, 

*  god  -ye Id.  *  god' -yield,  phrase.    [Eng. 
god,  and  yield.]    A  phrase  used  in  returning 
thanks.    [GODILD.] 

"  Herein  I  teach  you, 

How  you  should  bid  godyeld  us  fur  your  pains, 
And  thank  us."  Sniiketp. :  Macbeth,  L  «. 

*  goe,  *  goon,  pa.  par.    [Go,  v.] 

*  goel,  *  gool,  a.     [A.S.  geolo.]    Yellow. 

••  Hop  roots  so  well  chosen  let  skilful  go  set ; 
The  goeler  and  younger,  the  better  Ilove." 

Tiaser :  Huibandrt. 

go'-er,  *  go-are,  *  go-ere,  s.    [Eng.  go,  v. ; 

-er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  goes,  runs,  walks, 
or  moves  in  any  way ;  one  that  has  a  gait  of 
any  kind  ;  especially  applied,  in  conjunction 
with  an  adjective,  to  a  horse  :  as,  a  fast  goer; 
or  to  a  watch,  as  a  good  goer. 

*  2.  One  who  acts  as  an  intermediary  be- 
tween two  parties  ;  a  go-between. 

"  Nothing  could  hurt  either  of  us  so  much  as  th» 
intervening  officious  impertinence  of  those  goeri  be- 
tween us."— Pope  :  To  Swift. 

*  3.  The  foot. 

"  A  double  mantle,  cast 
Athwart  his  shoulder*,  his  faire  yoert  grac't 
With  fitted  shoes.  Chapman. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   to,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


goerius— gold 
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*  goer-backward,  s.  One  who  gives 
way ;  one  who  deteriorates. 

Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times  ; 

Which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 

But  goert-backutard."        SiaXetp.:  All't  Well,  L  2. 

gO-eV-I-US,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Agassiz 
suggests  that  it  may  be  from  Eng.  goer  La- 
tinized, which  would  be  a  barbarous  combina- 
tion, and  McNicoll  from  Gr.  yoepos  (gueros)  = 
mournful,  distressful.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  Staphy- 
linidae.  Goerius  olens,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  Devil's  coach-horse,  is  now  Ocypits 
olens. 

*  gd-et'-ic,  *  go-et'-fo-al,  *  gd-et'-Ic-all, 

a.     [Eng.  goety  ;  c  connective,  -al.]  Pertaining 
to  goety  ;  magical. 

"  A  turning  of  ghospell  predication  unto  gnetirall 

prediction."  —  Oaule  :    Mag  -  Astro  •  Ma  mix  ;    To    the 

Reader. 

*gd'-e-ty,  *go'-e-tie,  s.  [Gr.  yorjrf(a 
(goeteia)=  witchcraft ;  yon«  (gdes}  =  a.  magician, 
a  sorcerer;  Fr.  goetie.]  Invocation  of  evil 
spirits  ;  magic. 

"  To  reconcile  .  .  .  Theologie.  Geomancy,  or  Goetif 
and  the  Gospell."— Oaule :  Mag.A*lro-lla.itttx,  p.  32. 

*  gofe,  »  golf,  *goyff;  *  gowfi;  *  gowcht, 
Tgowr,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  The  pillory  ;  the 
Stocks. 

"  Wordis  falss  and  said  in  fwme,  and  his  crag  ft 
handis  to  stand  in  the  go/e."—Aberd.  Reg.  (1538),  XT., 
p.  141. 

JfO'-fer,  v.t.    [GAUFFER.] 

*  goff  (1).  s.      [Fr.  goffe  =  ill-made,  clumsy, 
awkward  ;  Sp.  gofo  ;   Ital.  go/o.]      A  stupid 
lout ;  an  oaf;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

*goff  (2),  s.  [Icel.  g6lf;  Dut.  gulv.]  A  stack, 
mow,  or  cock  of  hay. 

"  He  wan  in  his  labour  stacking  np  a  gqfot  com."— 
fox,  in  Wood:  Athen.  uxon.,  i.  592. 

*gof-fer,  v.t.  [GAUFFER.]  To  crimp,  plait,  or 
Bute,  as  lace,  frills,  &c. 


g&f' -fer-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GOFFER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  mibst.  :  Goffered  or  ornamented  plait- 
ing, used  for  frills,  lace,  Ac.  *        * 

got  '-fish,  a.    [GOAFISH.] 

gog  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  object  set 
up  as  a  mark  in  playing  at  quoits  or  pitch- 
and-toss. 

"The  parties  stand  at  a  little  distance,  and  pitch  the 
halfpenny  to  a  mark,  or  aog ;  and  he  who  is  nearest 
the  mark,  ha>  the  envied  privilege  of  tossing  up  for 
heads  or  tails."— Blackwood" l  Magazine,  August,  1821, 
p-SS. 

*gcg,».  [Welsh,  =  activity,  rapidity.]  [Aooo.] 
Anxiety,  desire,  eagerness. 

"  You  have  put  me  into  such  a  gag  of  going,  I  would 
not  stay  for  all  the  world."  —  Beaum.  t  Flat.:  Wit 
Without  Money,  Hi.  1. 

*gOgge,  v.t.  [Prob.  connected  with  gag,  v. 
(q.v. ).]  To  blind,  to  blindfold. 

"Glad  was  he  to  gouge  the  worlds  eyes  with  the 
distinctions."— 2.  Boyd  :  Latt  Battell,  p.  1,208. 

*g5g'-gle  (1),  *  go-gle,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent, 
from  Ir.  &  Gael,  gog  =  a  nod,  a  slight  motion  ; 
lr  goyain  =  to  nod  or  gesticulate,  gogshuileach 
—  goggle-eyed,  from  suil  =  the -eye.] 

A.  Intrant. :  To  strain  or  roll  the  eyes  ;  to 
stare. 

"  They  goggle  with  their  eyes  hither  and  thither."— 
Bnlinthed  :  tfticrijjlion  of  Ireland,  ch.  L 

B.  Trans.  :  To  roll  about,  to  strain. 

"  He  goggled  his  eye*."—  ffalpole :  Letteri,  ill.  174. 

*2Sg'-gle  (2),  v.t.  [A  variant  of  gobbk  (q.v.).] 
To  swallow  ;  to  gulp  down. 

"  Ooularde,  gulped  or  goggled  down."— Cotgmn. 

gog  -gle,  a.  &  s.    [GoaoLE  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Prominent,  staring,  full ;  said 
of  the;  eyes. 

"  Palmited 
•jet.'— Paten  •'  Natural  Theology  c 

B.  At  substantive : 

L  0~d  nary  Language  : 

L  A  strained  or  staring  rolling  of  the  eyes. 

"  Those  muscles,  in  English,  wherewith  a  man  ogles, 
When  on  a  fair  lady  he  Hies  his  yoggla." 

Byrom  :  IHaection  of  a  Beau'i  Bead. 

2.  (PI.) :  Tubes  or  glazed  cases  in  front  of 


the  eyes  for  protection  from  dust  or  intense 
light. 

3.  (PL):  Blinds  or  blinkers  for  horses  that 
are  apt  to  take  fright,  to  prevent  their  seeing 
objects  from  behind. 

4.  (PI.):  Spectacles.    (Slang.) 

*  5.  A  goggle-eyed  person. 

"  Do  ye  stare,  gogglet  ?  " 
Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  Knight  of  Haifa,  v.  2. 
IL  Surg. :  Instruments  used  to  cure  squint- 
ing or  distortion  of  the  eyes. 

goggle -eye,  s.  A  prominent,  rolling,  or 
staring  eye ;  strabismus. 

"  It  [the  sea-lion]  has  a  great  pogyle-eye.  the  teeth 
three  inches  lung,  about  the  bigness  of  a  man's 
thumb."— Dampier  :  Voyaget  (an.  1683). 

goggle-eyed,  *  gogil-ighed,  *gogle- 
eied,  *  gogyl-eyed,  a.  Having  goggle- 
eyes. 

"  Let  the  gaglc-ned  Gardiner  of  Winchester  gyrde 
at  it  till  hys  rybbes  ake  and  an  hondred  digging 
deuyU  vpoii  his  side."— Bale  :  English  Votariet,  pt.  i. 

*  gog'-gled  (gled  as  geld),  a.     [Eng.  goggle, 
v.  ;  -ed.]  Goggle,  goggling,  staring,  prominent. 

"Ugly -faced,  with  long  black  hair,  goggled  eyes, 
wide-mouthed."— Sir  T.  Herbert :  Travel*,  p.  50. 

*gog'-gling,   pr.  par.  or  a.     [GOGGLE,  ».] 
Goggle,  staring,  prominent. 
"  Such  sights  have  they  that  see  with  goggling  eyes." 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

*  gog'-let,  s.     [Etym.    doubtful.]    A  sort  of 
pottery  jar  or  earthen  vessel  used  for  keeping 
water  cool. 

*  golf,  s.    [GOLF.] 

go'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.     [Go,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Walking  or  moving  in  any  way. 

2.  In  a   state  of  active  management ;   in 
operation. 

"  The  business  will  be  transferred  to  the  company 
upon  allotment  as  a  going  concern."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Nov.  26, 1881. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  walking  or  moving  in  any  way. 

2.  A  departure. 

"And  yet  this  is  a  wonder  most  of  al. 
Why  thou  thus  sorrowest.  seth  thou  wost  nat  yet 
Touching  her  going,  how  that  it  shal  faL" 

Chaucer :  Troilusjbk.  iv. 

3.  A  wandering  or  departure  from  the  right 
way. 

"Compare  the  Pope's  doctrine  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  th»u  shalt  finde  that  there  hath  ben.  and  yet  is  a 
great  going  out  of  the  way."— ry/idoU :  Vforket.  p.  132. 

4.  Procedure;    course   or  manner  of  .life; 
conduct ;  behaviour.   (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

.    "  His  eyes  are  on  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth  all 
his  goingi."— Job  xxxiv  20. 

5.  A  state  or-time  of  pregnancy  ;  gestation. 

"  The  time  of  death  has  a  far  greater  latitude  than 
that  of  our  birth :  most  women  coming,  according  to 
their  reckoning,  within  the  compass  of  a  fortnight ; 
that  is,  the  twentieth  part  of  their  going." — drew: 
Cotmologia  Sacra. 

6.  The  state  or  condition  of  the  ground  or 
course  on  which  a  race  is  run. 

"Thanks  to  a  complete  system  of  drainage,  the 
going  was  wonderfully  clean  fur  the  time  of  year."— 
'Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  23,  1833. 

going-barrel, «. 

Horology : 

1.  A  barrel  containing  a  mainspring,  and 
having  a  cog-wheel  on  its  periphery  which 
drives  the  train.    It  supersedes  the  arrange- 
ment of  chain  and  fusee. 

2.  A  ratchet-wheel  with  pawl  and  spring  on 
the  shaft  of  the  great  wheel,  by  which  the 
works  are  kept  going  while  the  clock  is  being 
wound  up.    Invented  by  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish watchmaker,  Harrison. 

*  going  forth,  s. 

1.  A  departure,  a  setting  out. 
1  2.  A  limit,  a  bound,  a  border. 


"  And  your  bonier  shall  turn  .  .  .  and  the  going- 
forth  thereof  shall  be  from  the  south  to  Kadeah- 
barnea." — Humbert  xxxiv.  4. 


3.  An  outlet ;  a  means  or  passage  of  exit. 

14  Mark  well  the  entering-in  of  the  house,  with  every 
going /urth  of  the  sanctuary."— Etekiel  xliv.  i. 

going-out,  s. 
1.  A  departure  or  journeying. 
"And  Hoses  wrote  their  Qoingi-out  according  to  their 
Journeys."— Humbert  xxxiii.  2. 

*  2.  An  extreme  point  or  limit ;  a  border. 

"  And  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass  .  .  .  and  the 
foingi-out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  sea."— Humbert  xxxiv.  6. 


going  -  wheel,  ».  An  arrangement  in- 
vented by  Huyghens  to  keep  a  clock  in  motion 
while  winding. 

goings-on,  s.  pi.  Behaviour,  actions, 
conduct.  (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"  Pretty  place  it  must  be  where  they  don't  admit 
women.  Nice  goings-on,  I  daresay,  Mr.  Caudle."— 
D.  Jerro'.d:  Mrs.  Caudle,  lect.  viii. 

gol-tered,  goi-tred  (tred  as  terd),  a. 

[Eng.  goitre;  -ed.]  Affected  with,  or  suffering 
from  goitre- 

goi'-tre    (tre  as  ter),  s.     [Fr.   goitre,   from 
Lat.  guttur  =  the  throat.] 

Patlwl. :  The  same  as  BRONCHOCELE  (q.v.). 
It  arises  from  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  causing  an  unsightly,  but  pain- 
less, deformity.  It  is  more  common  among 
women  than  among  men,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  twelve  to  one.  It  prevails  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  villages  situated  upon  or 
close  to  limestone  rocks.  From  its  commonness 
in  Derbyshire  it  is  sometimes  called  Derby- 
shire-neck. 

goi  -trous,  a.    [Fr.  gottreux.]    [GOITRE.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  goitre ;  of  the  nature  of 
goitre. 

2.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  goitre; 
goitered. 

*go-jon,   *go-jone,   *  go-June,  s.    [GUD- 
GEON.] 

*  goke,  s.    [GAWK.J    A  stupid  fellow ;  a  clown. 

*  goke,   v.t.     [GOKE,  *.]    To   stupefy.     (Ben 
Jonson.) 

go  -kum-ite  (o  as  e),  s.    [From  Gokum  in 
Finland,  where  it  occurs.] 

M  in. :  A  variety  of  Idocrase  named  by  Dana 
Vesuvianite.  Gokumite  is  the  same  as  LOBOITH 
and  GAHNITE  (q.v.). 

'-$f,  s.   [GAWKY.]   A  fool ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

*  go' -la,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  gula  =  the  throat.] 

Arch. :  A  moulding,  more  commonly  called 
cyuia, 

"  In  a  cornice  the  gola.  or  cymatium  of  the  corona, 
the  coping,  the  modillinus  or  dentelli,  make  a  nubia 
show."— Addivm:  Spectator,  No.  415. 

go   lan-dause,  s.   [Hind,  golandaz.}  A  native 
artilleryman.    [ANGLO-INDIAN.] 

gold,  *  golde,  *  goolde,  *  gowd,  s.  &  a. 

(A.S.  gold;  cogn.  with  Icel.  gull;  Dut.  goud; 
Sw.  &  Dan.  guld;  Ger.  gold;  Gotli.'gulth;  Lat. 
aurum ;  Gr.  \pvo-6s  (chrusos);  Sansc.  hirana; 
Russ.  zlato;  Zend  zarana.,  zara.it.ya,  all  m 
gold.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"The  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  annually  imported  into  Europe,  according  to 
Mr.  Meggeu's  account,  is  as  one  to  twenty-two  nearly  ; 
that  is,  for  one  ounce  of  gold  there  are  imported  a 
little  more  than  twenty-two  ounces  of  silver."— Smitk: 
Wealth  of  Xationt,  bk.  L,  ch.  xii. 

(2)  Gold  coin. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Money,  riches,  wealth. 

"  For  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce." 

Shalcetp.  :  Benry  V.,  H.  1 

(2)  Used  as  a  symbol  of  anything  very  valu- 
able or  greatly  prized  ;  as,  A  heart  of  gold. 

(3)  A  bright  yellow  colour,  like  that  of  gold, 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  triatomic  metallic  element, 
symbol  Au  ;  atomic  weight,  196  ;  sp  gr., 
19'26 ;  melting  point  about  1240*,  forming  s 
green  fluid  which  volatilizes  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. Gold  is  a  metal  of  a  bright  yellow- 
colour,  and  was  compared  to  the  sun  by  the 
alchemists.  It  is  very  ductile  ;  a  grain  of  it 
can  be  drawn  into  a  wire  500  feet  long,  and 
will  gild  two  miles  of  flue  silver  wire.  It  is 
also  very  malleable  ;  one  grain  can  be  beaten 
out  to  cover  an  area  of  5t5'75  square  inches. 
Thin  gold  leaf  appears  green  by  transmitted 
light.  The  red  colour  of  ruby  glass  is  due  to 
metallic  gold  in  an  extreme  state  of  division. 
Gold  does  not  oxidize  or  tarnish  in  the  air, 
and  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxygen  or  water 
at  any  temperature ;  it  is  not  dissolved  by 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
is  dissolved  by  aqua  regia,  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Gold  crystal- 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-Clan,    tian  =  shun,    -tion,    sion    •  shun;  tion,   sion  -  zhun.    -tious,    cious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <bc.  =  bel,  del. 
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lizes  in  cubes,  octahedra,  and  other  forms  be- 
longing to  a  regular  system.  Gold  forms  two 
series  of  salts.  Aurous  and  Auric  (q.v.) :  it 
has  been  detected  in  sea  water.  Gold  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  quartz  ore  by  pulverising  it, 
und  adding  mercury  containing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sodium  ;  the  amalgam  is  then  heated  to 
drive  off  the  mercury  ;  auriferous  pyrites  are 
roasted  todrive  otf  s"ul|>hur  and  arsenic  before 
they  are  treated  with  the  amalgam.  Gold  can 
be  purifled  by  melting  it  along  with  borax  in  a 
clay  crucible,  glazed  inside  with  borax,  and 
passing  chlorine  gas  through  the  melted  metal 
1>y  means  of  a  tobacco-j>ii>e  stem  ;  the  other 
metals  are  converted  into  chlorides,  which 
rise  to  the  surface.  When  the  operation  is 
finished,  the  gold  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the 
fused  chlorides  poured  off.  Pure  gold  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  the  metal  in  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  :  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  get  rid  of  the  nitric  acid,  then 
diluted  with  water  and  filtered ;  the  gold  is 
then  precipitated  by  ferrous  sulphate.  SAnCIf 
-r  6FeSO4  -=  Au2+  FejClj  (•  2Fej(SO4)3.  Gold 
can  be  separated  from  silver  by  heating  it 
with  two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'84,  till  no 
more  SOj  is  given  off.  The  alloy  must  not 
contain  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  gold  ;  if  it 
does  it  must  be  melted  with  silver  before  the 
operation  ;  the  sulphuric  acid  attacks  the 
silver  and  copper,  converting  them  into  sul- 
phates ;  the  gold  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  then 
the  silver  is  precipitated  by  metallic  copper 
from  the  decanted  liquid.  The  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  tin  and  antimony  in  gold 
renders  it  brittle  ;  they  can  be  removed  by 
heating  the  gold  with  ten  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
copper  and  a  small  quantity  of  Borax.  Pure 
gold  is  a  very  soft  metal,  therefore  it  is  alloyed 
with  silver,  which  gives  it  a  greenish-yellow 
tint,  or  with  copper,  which  gives  it  a  yellowish- 
red  color. 

2.  Pharm, :  Gold  has  been  used  in  medicine 
for  scrofulous  diseases  ;  it  appears  to  act  like 
mercury.    Gold  terchloride  is  very  poisonous, 
acting  like  corrosive  sublimate.    Gold  leaf  is 
used  by  dentists  for  filling  teeth. 

3.  A/in.  :  A  metal  crystallizing  isometrically 
in  octahedrons  or  dodecahedrons,  as  well  as 
acicular,    filiform,    reticulated,    arborescent, 
•nd  spongiform  shapes.    There  are  four  varie- 
ties, (1)  Ordinary,  and  (2)  Argentiferous  Gold  or 
Electrum,  (3)  Palladium  Gold  or  Porpesite, 
(4)  Rhodium  Gold.     Dana  has  a  Gold  Group 
of  Minerals,  containing  (1)  Gold,  (2)  Silver. 
(Dana.)     It  is  widely  diffused.     Alluvial  or 
drift  workings  tend  to  exhaust  themselves,  and 
those  of  the  ancient  world  are  now  little  worth. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
parts  of  the  Ural  Mountains  were  the  most 
productive  gold  fields  of  the  world.     In  Sep- 
tember, 1847,  a  magnificent   gold    field  was 
discovered  in  California.     The  quantity  of  gold 
found  was  unprecedented,  while  the  gold  was 
in  placer  deposits  and  easily  obtained.     The 
consequence  was  a  rush  of  emigration  to  that 
region,  which  resulted  in  a  rapid  settlement 
of  that  state  and  of  the  Pacific  coast  region 
in  general.    After  the  practical  exhaustion  of 
the  placer  deposits  gold  was  found  iu  quartz 
veins    in   the   rocks,  and    mining    still    goes 
actively  on,  though  under  very  different  con- 
ditions.    A  vast    wealth    in    gold    has    been 
extracted  from  the  rocks,  and  discoveries  have 
been   made  in  other  Western  States,  notably 
in  Colorado,  while  the  new  territory  of  Alaska 
has  also  yielded  its  quota.    The  Atlantic  States 
have  also,  to  some  extent,  been  gold  producing, 
though  in  a  small  degree  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  west.    This  remarkable  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  was  followed  by  one  no 
less  remarkable  in   Australia,  and  quite  re- 
cently another  important  gold  field  has  been 
discovered  iu  the  Transvaal  region  of  South 
Africa.    The  annual  gold  product  of  the  world 
is  now  nearly  $200,000,000  acd  increasing. 

4.  Geol. :  It  has  been  found  in  slate,  quartz- 
tte,  sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  and  serpen- 
tine.    In  many  cases  it  occurs  in  veins  of 
quartz,  but  much  more  accessibly  in  drifts, 
which  the  breaking  up  of  those  quartz  veins 
has  helped  to  produce.     In  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains the  drift  is  Newer  Pliocene,  having  in  it 
bones  of  the  mammoth,  4c.  ;  in  California  it 
is  of  two  different  ages,  but  both,  geologically 
viewed,  comparatively  recent ;  when  in  veins, 
it  is  more  frequently  found  in  the  palaeozoic 
than  in  the  secondary  or  tertiary  strata.     In 
most  cases  the  veins  are  near  plutonic  rocks. 

5.  Hist. :  Gold  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as 


early  as  Gen.  ii.  12.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
ani  (zahab),  from  arn  (zahab)  =  to  shine,  to 
lie  brilliant.  As  the  names  of  gold  in  the 
Aryan  languages  (Lat.  aurum,  Gr.  xpucroc 
(chrusos)  differ  from  this,  gold  may  perhaps 
not  have  been  discovered  till  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races. 

6.  Coinage,  Art,  <tc.:  Gold  was  first  coined 
in  England  in  A.D.  1257.     The  amount  of  gold 
that  passed  through  the  English  mint  from 
1558  (accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  to  January 
1,  1840,  is  3,553,561  pounds  weight,  troy.    The 
standard  of  gold  coinage  in  the  United  States. 
France,  and  Germany  is  nine  parts  of  gold  to 
one  part  of  alloy.    The  standard  in  England 
is  eleven  parts  of  gold  to  one  part  of  alloy. 

7.  Bot. :  (Of  the  form  gold)  : 

(1)  The  Turnsole  (Heliolropium). 

(2)  The   Corn    Marigold  (Chrysanthemum 
iegetum). 

(3)  The  Wild  Myrtle. 

(4)  Calendula  officinalis. 

8.  Archery :  The  exact  centre  of  a  target,  so 
called  because  marked  with  gold,  or  of  a  gold 
color 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Made  of  or  consisting  of  gold. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  gold  or 
gold  coin. 

"The  gold  withdrawal,  too,  helped  to  depress  home 
•ecaritie*/— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  23, 1883. 

gold-alloy,  s.  An  alloy  in  which  other 
metals  are  added  to  gold  to  confer  hardness, 
as  in  coin,  or  to  cheapen  the  product,  as  in 
some  jewellers'  alloys  and  solders. 

gold-amalgam,  s. 

Min. :  A  mineral  composed  of  mercury, 
57'40 ;  gold,  38'39  ;  and  silver,  5.  It  occurs 
in  Columbia  in  white  grains  about  the  size  of 
a  pea,  and  in  California  in  yellowish-white 
four-sided  prisms.  (Dana.) 

gold-beating,  s.  The  act  or  trade  of 
beating  out  gold  for  gilding. 

gold-blocking,  s.  Pressure  of  an  en- 
graved or  composed  block  upon  a  book-cover. 
Without  the  leaf  it  is  called  blind-blocking. 

gold-bug,  «.  One  who  advocates  a  single 
(gold)  monetary  standard ;  a  hoarder  of  gold ; 
applied  in  contempt  by  the  opposition.  ( U.  S.)_ 

gold-carp,  golden-carp,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  GOLDFISH  (q.v.). 

*  gold-clocked,  a.  Having  the  clocks 
of  stockings  worked  in  gold. 

gold-Cloth,  *.  Cloth  of  gold ;  cloth  woven 
of  threads  of  gold  or  interwoven  with  them. 

Gold  Coast,  x. 

Geog. :  A  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

gold-cradle,  s. 

Min. :  An  apparatus  used  for  washing  the 
refuse  matter  away  from  gold. 

gold-cup,  •• . 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cup,  or  piece  of  plate, 
made  of  gold,  or  silver  gilt,  given  as  a  prize 
in  horse-racing,  rifle-shooting,  and  other  com- 
petitions. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  Various  species  of  Ranunculus  ; 
as,  R.  bulbosns,  R.  acris,  &c. 

gold-currency,  «. 

Finance:  Gold  coins;  Treasury  notes  payable 
in  gold ;  a  currency  based  upon  a  single  (gold) 
standard  of  value,  so-called.  [VALUE.] 

gold-cutter,  s.  One  who  prepares  gold 
for  the  use  of  others. 

gold-digger,  *.    A  gold  miner. 

"  Others  sink  a  perpendicular  shaft,  and  then  put  in 
a  siJe-Urive,'  as  the  Austral  i&ugold-diggert  term  it" — 
Journ.  A  nthrop.  Jiutit.,  I.  Hi. 

gold-digging,  s. 

1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  digging  for 
gold;  gold-mining. 

2.  (PI.):    The  gold  diggings  of  California 
were  originally  from  placer  deposits,  being  the 
silted-up  beds  of  former  rivers.    Of  late  years 
they  have  been  mainly  confined  to  quartz  rock 
deposits.    In  Australia  the  gold  was  found  in 


the  soil  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  or 
imbedded  in  stiff  clay  at  a  depth  of  25  or  30  feet. 
In  South  Africa  it  is  found  in  conglomerate  de- 
posits. In  the  older  mi  lies  these  surface  deposits 
have  long  been  exhausted,  and  mining  has  be- 
come much  more  difficult.  [DIGGING.! 

gold-dust, *. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Gold  in  very  fine  particles. 

2.  Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Alyssum  saxatiU. 

gold  -  embroidered,  a.  Embroidered 
with  gold. 

"  And  gold-embroidered  garment*,  fair  to  see." 

Byron:  ChUde  Harold,  ii.  M. 

*  gold-end,  ».    A  broken  piece  of  gold  or 
Jewellery. 

Gold-end  man :  One  who  buys  old  gold  or 
silver  ;  an  itinerant  jeweller. 

"I  know  him  not :  he  looks  like  a  gold  end  man." 
Ben  Jonton  :  Alchemitt,  11.  L 

gold-fever,  *.  A  mania  for  digging  or 
seeking  gold. 

gold-field,  .<".  A  district  or  region  where 
gold  is  found. 

"  The  extent  of  the  gold  field,  as  at  present  asc«i> 
tained."— y«ur.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxv.  817. 

*  gold-finder,  .«. 

1.  One  who  finds  or  seeks  for  gold. 

2.  One  who  cleans  out  privies  or  cesspools. 
"  Untouched  it  passed  between  h-«  grinders, 

Or  it  had  been  happ;  for  gold-finaert."     Stiift, 

gold  flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hdichrysun  Slcechai. 

gold-flux,  s. 

Min. :  Avanturine  (q.v.). 

gold-foil,  s.  A  thin  sheet  of  gold  OM* 
by  dentists  and  others. 

gold-fringe,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  moth,  Pyralis  costalis,  family 
Pyralidw. 

gold-furnace,  *.  A  furnace  for  melting 
or  reducing  gold.  It  resembles  a  brass- 
furnace,  but  is  usually  built  above  the  floor, 
occupying  one  side  or  more  of  the  shop,  and 
appearing  like  a  dwarf  wall.  The  aperture 
for  the  fuel  and  crucible  in  each  furnace  is 
nine  to  sixteen  inch'es  square,  and  eleven  to 
twenty  inches  deep.  The  front  edge  of  the 
wall  is  horizontal  and  stands  about  thirty 
inches  from  the  floor,  but  the  top  inclines 
backward  at  an  angle  of  about  30°,  and  a  ledge 
holds  the  tiles  which  close  the  tops  of  the 
furnaces.  The  crucibles  are  usually  of  black- 
lead, 

gold-hammer,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  hammer  used  by  gold-beaten  ; 
a  goldbeater's  hammer. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  the  Yellow-hammer 
(q.v.). 

*  gold  he  wen,  a.     Of  a  gold  or  golden 
hue  or  color. 

gold-hunter,  *.    One  who  seeks  for  gold. 

gold-inlaid,  a.     Inlaid  with  gold. 
"  King  Olaf  smote  them  with  the  blade 
Of  his  huge  war  axe,  gold  inlaid." 

Longfellow :  Xiutciarit  Tat*. 

gold-knobs,  gold  knoppes,  $.  pi 

Bot. :  Various  species  of  Ranunculus  ;  spec., 
R.  acris,  R.  bulbosus,  &c. 

gold  latten,  s.  A  plate  of  gold  or  of 
other  metal  covered  with  gold. 

gold-lily,  s.     The  yellow  lily. 
"  While  the  gold-lily  blows." 

Teimyion  :  Edward  Jforrit,  14*. 

gold-lode,  s. 

Mining :  A  gold  vein.    (Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt). 

gold-mine,  *. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

Mining :  A  place  where  gold  is  obtained  by 
mining  operations,  as  distinguished  from  gold- 
diggings,  where  the  precious  metal  is  extracted 
by  sluicing  or  cradling. 

II.  Fig. :  Any  place  containing  a  store  of 
wealth  either  actual  or  mental. 

gold-note,  ».  A  note  payable  only  in 
gold ;  spec,  and  colloq.,  a  certificate  of  deposit 
issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury  in  ex- 
change for  gold  there  deposited,  more  properly 
termed  a  guld  certificate. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po 
.  «.  ware.  wolf,  work.  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  «=  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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gold  nugget,  s. 

Mining,  <£c.  :  A  lunii)  of  gold.  One  from 
Ballarat  weighed  130  lb.,  taken  in  its  natural 
state  from  the  diggings.  Called  also  a  pepito. 
(Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Hoc.,  x.  306.) 

gold -of -pleasure,  s. 

Bot.  :  Camelina  saliva,  a  cruciferous  plant, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  panicled  above  with 
small  yellow  flowers.  It  is  occasionally  found 
in  England  among  flax,  having  been  imported 
wfth  the  seeds.  [CAMELINA.] 

gold-paint,  s.    [GOLD-SHELL.] 

gold-pen,  s.  A  pen  with  a  gold  nib 
pointed  with  rhodium  or  indium." 

gold  pheasant,  golden-pheasant,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Phasianus  pictus.  It  is  a  gorgeous 
species,  wild  in  India. 

gold-plate,  s.  Vessels,  dishes,  spoons, 
cups,  &c. ,  made  of  gold. 

gold-printing,  s.  Work  printed  with 
gold-size  and  the  letters  then  covered  with 
gold-leaf  or  Dutch-metal. 

*  gold-proof;  a.  iProof  against  bribery 
or  temptation  by  money. 

gold-rain,  5. 

Pyrotechnics:  Small  cubes  \  inch  square, 
used  instead  of  stars  for  rockets,  &c.  Their 
composition  is  nitre,  16  parts ;  sulphur,  10 
parts  ;  mealed  powder,  4  parts  ;  lamp-black, 
8  parts  ;  flowers  of  zinc  and  gum  arabic  each 
1  part ;  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  stars. 

t  gold-seed,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Dog's-tail  grass  (Cynosurus  cristatus). 

.Old-shell,  s.     Powdered  gold,  or  gold- 
1,  ground  up  with  gum-water  and  spread 

on  shells.    It  is  used  by  artists,  and  is  also 

called  gold-paint. 

gold-shrub,  *. 

•  Bot. :  Palicourea  speciosa. 

gold-size,  s.  A  size  used  as  a  surface  on 
which  to  apply  goldleaf.  Oil  gold-size  is  a 
mixture  of  linseed-oil  or  fat  oil  and  ochre- 
ground  by  the  muller,  and  used  in  oil-gilding. 

gold-solder,  s.  A  kind  of  solder  com- 
posed of  gold,  12  parts,  silver  2  parts,  and 
copper  4  parts. 

gold-tall,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Gold-tail-moth : 

Entom. :  A  moth  (Portesia  auriflua),  family 
Liparidese.  So  called  because  the  anal  tuft  on 
the  abdomen  is  yellow.  Wings  white,  the  fore 
Ones  with  a  brownish-black  spot. 

gold-thread,  s. 

Bot. :  Coptis  trifolia,  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  Ranunculaceae. 

gold-tissue,  s.  Cloth  interwoven  with 
gold  thread. 

gold-tooling,  s. 

Book-bind. :  Ornaments  impressed  by  the 
hot  tool  upon  goldleaf  laid  on  book-covers, 
causing  the  metal  to  adhere.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  blind-tooling,  which  is  the  tool- 
mark  without  the  leaf.  The  gold  is  fixed  to 
the  surface  of  the  leather  by  gold-size,  and 
the  surplus  is  wiped  off  after  the  tool  has 
been  applied. 

gold-varnish,  .-,-. 

Metal, :  A  yellow,  transparent  varnish 
spread  over  silver-leaf  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  gold. 

gold-washer,  *. 

1.  One  who  washes  away  the  refuse  dirt  from 
gold  ore,  as  in  a  cradle. 

2.  An  apparatus  or  instrument  employed  in 
washing  gold. 

gold- washings,  s.pl.  Places  where  gold 
found  in  gravel  is  washed,  the  heavier  material 
"puddling  down."  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc., 
Kviii.  298.) 

gold-workings,  s.pt.  The  same  as  GOLD- 
WORKS  (q.v.).  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxii.36.) 

gold-works,  s.pl.  Works  for  gold-min- 
ing. (Murchison :  SUuria,  ch.  xviii.) 


*  gold  worm,  *  golde-worme,  «.  A 
glowworm. 

"  A  golde-worme;  noctiluca."—Cathol.  Anglicum. 

*  gold  -beat-en,  «.    [Eng.  gold,  and  beaten.] 
Coated  with  gold  ;  gilded. 

gold -beat-er,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and  beater.] 
One  whose  trade  or  occupation  it  is  to  beat  or 
hammer  out  gold  into  goldleaf  for  gilding. 
[GOLDLEAF.] 

"  This  process  achieved,  it  is  doomed  to  sustain 
The  thump  after  thump  of  a  gold-beater  t  mallet" 
Coviter:  The  Flatting  Mill. 

goldbeater  s-hammer,  s.  A  hammer 
with  two  somewhat  rounded  faces,  used  in 
beating  the  pack  of  alternate  gold  ribbon  and 
vellum  or  goldleaf  and  skin.  As  the  work 
progresses  smaller  hammers  are  used.  The 
forging-hammer  is  used  in  reducing  the  ingot 
of  gold  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thickness.  The 
anvil  is  a  steel  block  4x3  inches  on  the  face. 
The  hammer  for  the  first  course  of  beating  is 
short-handled,  and  weighs  fifteen  or  sixteen 
pounds.  The  hammer  for  the  next  beating 
weighs  ten  pounds. 

goldbeater's-skin,  s.  The  prepared 
peritoneal  membrane  of  the  caecum  of  the  ox. 
It  is  used  to  separate  the  leaves  of  gold  while 
under  the  hammer ;  thus  it  is  reduced  to  ex- 
treme thinness,  and  in  this  state  is  used  as  an 
application  to  cuts  and  wounds. 

"  Bind  it  about  with  It  narrow  slip  of  goldbeater' i- 
«Wn,  which  moisten  with  your  tongue,  and  it  will 
stick  together.  "—Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*  gold  '-bound,   a.     [Eng.  gold,  and  bound.] 

Bound  or  encircled  with  gold. 

"  Thy  air, 
Thou  other  goldbound  brow,  is  like  the  first" 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

gold  en,  'gild  ene,  gold  ene,  •  guld 
ene,  a.  [A.S.  gylden,  from  gold  =  gold  ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  guldin  ;  O.  Fris.  gelden;  Dut.  goulden ; 
Icel.  gullinn  ;  Sw.  gyllen,  gylden ;  Dan.  gylden ; 
Ger.  golden.  Golden  is  now  passing  out  of 
use,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  substantive 
gold  used  adjectively  :  as,  a  gold  key,  not  often 
now  a  golden  key.] 

1.  Made  of  gold,  consisting  of  gold. 

"  He  rauished  apples  fro  the  wakinge  dragon :  and 
his  hande  was  the  more  heauie  for  the  golden  metall." 
— Chaucer  :  Boecim.  bk.  v. 

2.  Of  the  colour  or  lustre  of  gold  ;  yellow  ; 
gleaming  or  shining  like  gold. 

"  Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring. 
And  to-night  no  moon  we  see  ! " 

longfellov:  Wreck  of  the  Heiperu*. 

3.  Ornamented,  embroidered,  or  inlaid  with 
gold. 

"Thy  golden  coat"     Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  206. 

*  4.  Abounding  or  rich  in  gold. 

"  The  learned  pate  ducks  to  the  golden  fool." 

Shakttp. :  Timon  of  Athent,  iv.  3. 

6.  Excellent ;  most  valuable  or  precious. 

"  Nestor's  golden  words." 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,«W. 

6.  Most  favourable. 

"  I  hare  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people." 

(Juikesp.  :  Macbeth,  L  7. 

7.  Most   favourable  or  auspicious :   as,    a 
golden  opportunity. 

*  8.  Fortunate,  happy,  prosperous. 

"  In  Eliza's  golden  days,  a  knight 
Came  on  a  war-horse  sumptuously  attired." 

Wordtwonk :  Excurrion,  bk.  Til 

IT  Obvious  compounds  :  Golden-cinctured, 
golden  -  haired,  golden  -  hilted,  golden  -  netted, 
golden-rinded,  golden-shafted,  Ac. 

golden-age,  s.  The  earliest  period  in 
the  mythological  history  of  almost  all  nations, 
in  which  those  then  existing  were  supposed  to 
live  in  perfect  innocence  and  the  enjoyment 
of  every  pleasure,  and  when  the  earth  pro- 
duced all  things  necessary  for  their  support, 
comfort,  or  enjoyment  in  the  fullest  abund- 
ance, and  all  animals  were  at  peace  with  each 
other.  The  Egyptians  believed  in  successive 
conflagrations  and  deluges  occurring  at  un- 
certain intervals.  These  were  designed  by  the 
gods  to  purify  the  earth  from  guilt.  After 
each  of  these  judgments  man  was  again  so 
regenerated  as  to  live  for  a  time  in  a  state  of 
virtue  and  happiness,  after  which  degeneracy 
again  established  itself,  continually  gaining 
strength  till  the  next  catastrophe.  Sir  Chan. 
Lyell  believed  that  the  Greek  and  Roman 
notions  of  the  golden  and  other  ages  were  of 
Egyptian  origin. 

"  The  golden  age  was  first  when  man,  yet  new, 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  Reason  knew  : 
'  And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  pursue." 

Ihyden  :  The  Ooidtn  Ag*. 


golden-apple,  --. 
Bot. :  Citrus  Aurantium. 

golden-balls,  s.pl.  The  three  gilt  balls 
suspended  as  a  sign  in  the  front  of  a  pawn- 
broker's place  of  business.  They  were  derived 
from  the  arms  of  Lombardy,  Lombards  having 
been  the  first  bankers  and  money-lenders  in 
London. 

golden-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Various  species  of  Chrysomela,  or 
of  the  family  Chrysomelidse.  They  are  so 
called  from  their  metallic  lustre.  The  colour 
thus  reflected  is  generally  golden  -  green, 
scarlet,  azure,  or  blue. 

t  golden-bug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  beetle  (Coceinella  septempunctata), 
the  Seven-spotted  Ladybird. 

golden-bull,  s. 

Hist. :  A  bull  having  a  golden  seal,  issued 
by  the  German  emperor,  Charles  IV.  at  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1356,  and  which  became 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  empire  over  which 
he  ruled.  Other  bulls  have  also  been  called 
golden  for  a  similar  reason. 

golden-carp,  s.    [GOLD-CARP.] 

golden-chain,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Laburnum,  Cytisus  Laburnum 

golden-club,  s. 

Bot. :  Orontium  aquaticum,  or  the  geuui 
Orontium  itself. 

golden-crested,  a.  Having  a  crest  or 
top-knot  of  gold  or  of  a  golden  colour. 

Golden-crested  wren : 

Ornith. :  Begulus  cristatus.  A  beautiful  little 
British  bird,  the  upper  parts  olive-green  ;  the 
head  ornamented  with  an  orange-yellow  crest, 
bordered  with  black,  whence  it  has  sometimes 
been  called  R.  auricapillus ;  the  lower  parts 
yellowish-grey.  length  about  3J  inches.  It 
exists  in  flocks,  often  along  with  titmice  and 
creepers,  in  firwoods,  remaining  all  the  year 
round. 

golden-crown,  s. 
Bot. :  Chrysostemma. 

golden-cup,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  GOLD-CUP  (q.v.). 

golden-eagle,  ». 

Ornith. :  Aquila  chrysaetos.    [EAOUt] 

golden-ear,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Hydrcecia  ntetitans,  family 
Apamidee. 

golden-eye,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Clangula,  a  genus  of  Anatida 
(Ducks). 

golden  -  fingered,  a.  Having  golden 
fingers  in  a  figurative  sense. 

"  (lolden-fingen-d  Ind."  Marlowt.    (Trench.) 

golden-fleece,  s. 

Class.  Myth. :  The  fleece  of  gold  taken  from 
the  ram  on  which 
Phryrus  was  trans- 
ported through  the  air 
to  Colchis,  and  <n  quest 
of  which  the  Argonauts 
sailed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Jason. 

T  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece: 

Her.  :  An  order  of 
knighthood  instituted 
in  1429  by  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. In  process  of 
time  the  operation  of 
hereditary  descent 
brought  the  families  of 
Spain  and  Austria  into 
the  order,  which  now  is 
common  to  both  these  JEWEL  or  THE 
countries.  GOLDEN  -  FLEECE. 

golden-flower,  «. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Chrysanthemum. 

golden-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  Chrysis,  a  genus  of  Hymenoptera, 
possessed  of  metallic  brilliance,  reflected  from 
green,  ruby  tint,  Sec. 


boll,  bo"y;  pout,  jtfwl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan.  -  tian  =  shan.      tion.  -sion  -  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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goldenly— goldftnny 


golden-grease,  «.    A  fee,  a  bribe. 

golden-hair.  - 

Bot.  :  I'krysocoma  Comaureo. 

golden-horde,  .-•. 

Hist.  :  The  tribe  of  Mongolian  Tartars, 
which  about  1724  established  itself  ill  Southern 
Russia. 

golden  knop,  -. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  GOLDEN-BOO  (q.v.). 

golden-legend,  «.  The  A  urea  Ugenda  of 
tin-  middle  ages,  a  work  written  by  James  de 
Vor.igine,  An-hbislinp  of  Genoa,  in  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  a  hagiology  or 
collection  of  lives  of  saints,  and  descriptions 
and  histories  of  festivals.  A  translation  of  it 
was  made  and  printed  by  Caxton  in  A.D.  1483. 
Longfellow  made  a  portion  of  it  popular  by 
bis  poem  of  the  same  name. 

golden-lungwort, .-. 

Bot. :  Hieracium  avrantiacum,  a  composite 
plant,  naturalized  in  copses  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland,  having  escaped  from 
the  cottage  gardens  in  which  it  often  occurs. 

golden-maid,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Crenilabrus  melops ;  called  also  the 
Gilihead  and 


GOLDEN  MA1DKNHAIB. 
L  Sporangium. 


golden  marcasite,  s.  An  old  name  for 
tin. 

golden-mean,  ». 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  state  of  competence,  in 
Which  one  is  neither  burdened  with  the  cares 
of  riches  nor  depressed  by  the  necessities  of 
poverty. 

*•  Where'er  he  shine*,  oh  Fortune,  gild  the  scene. 
And  angels  guard  him  in  the  golden-mean  I" 

Pope:  Moral  Ettayt.  iii.  147. 

IL  Ethics  :  This  term  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  into  the  English  language  from 
Horace  (Odes  ii.  10,  5),  though  there  the  poet 
is  speaking  of  worldly  circumstances  [I.] 
rather  than  of  moral  duties.  We  find  the 
virtue  of  moderation  taught  in  Hesiod  (Works 
•t  Days  (ed.  Paley),  694),  and  Cooke  renders  the 
passage  : 

"  Let  every  action  prove  a  mean  confessed 

A  moderation  is  in  all  the  best." 
Similar  teaching  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
cf  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  latter  lays  it 
down  in  his  Ethics  (ii.  7)  that  every  virtue  is  a 
mean  between  two  vices.  This  teaching  crys- 
tallized into  the  pithy  MTJ&P  ayav  (=  not  too 
much  of  anything)  of  the  Greeks,  which 
Cic-rp  appjears  to  have  had  in  view  in  De 
Officiis  (i.  25)  where  he  speaks  of  "  that  mean 
•which  sins  neither  by  defect  nor  excess." 
Terence  gave  the  Greek  version  a  Latin  form, 
lie  quid  nimis  (Andria,  i.  1.  34),  and  it  found 
expression  in  the  Point  de  zele  of  Talleyrand. 

golden-mole,  ». 

Zool. :  Chrysochloris  cmreus,  one  of  the  Tal- 
pidae  (Moles>  The  hairs  of  the  fur  so  dis- 
perse the  light  as  to  produce  metallic  reflec- 
tions. It  occurs  in  Africa. 

golden  mouse-ear,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  composite  plant,  Hieracium  Ptto- 
tella,  called  in  books  the  Common  Mouse-ear 
Hawk  weed.  [HAWKWEED,  HIERACIUM.] 

*  golden-mouthed,  a. 

1.  Eloquent :  a  translation  of  the  Gr.  \pvao- 
o-Tojios  (chrusostomos),  whence  the  name  Chry- 
sostom,  from  XPVO"«  (chrusoi)  =  gold,  and 
oTo/iA  (sterna)  —  a  mouth. 


2.  Musical,  melodious. 

"  A  cry  of  love  that  rang 
As  from  a  trumpet  yildrn-mouthed." 
A.  C.  Swinburne :  Trittram  of  Lyoneue,  vlil 

golden-number,  s. 

t'Aron. :  A  number,  so  called  from  being 
marked  in  ancient  calendars  in  letters  of  gold. 
It  indicated  the  number  of  any  year  in  the 
cycle  of  the  moon.  After  every  nineteen  years 
the  various  aspects  of  the  moon  are  within 
an  hour  the  same  as  they  were  when  the  cycle 
commenced.  This  was  known  at  an  early 
period,  and  the  nineteen  years'  lunar  cycle 
was  adopted  in  July  1(5,  B.C.  433.  To  find  the 
golden  number  of  any  particular  year,  make 
the  accepted  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  B.C.  4, 
the  tirst  year  of  a  cycle  ;  add  one  to  the  year 
for  which  the  golden  number  is  required,  and 
divide  by  twenty;  the  quotient  will  be  the 
number  of  lunar  cycles  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  will  be  the 
golden  number. 

golden-pert,  s. 

Bot. :  Gratiola  aurea. 

golden-pheasant,  ». 

Ornith. :  [GOLD-PHEASANT]. 

golden-pippin,  s.  A  species  of  apple, 
so  named  from  its  colour. 

golden-robin,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Baltimore  Oriole. 

golden-rod,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Solidago  virgaurea,  or  the  genus 
Solidago ;  (2)  Leontice  Chrysogonum ;  (3)  The 
genus  Bosea. 

IT  Rayless  Golden-rod  is  an  American  name 
for  Bigelovia  ;  Golden-rod  tree,  or  Tree  golden- 
rod,  is  Bosea  Yerwniora. 

golden-rose,  s.  A  rose  of  gold,  or  gilded, 
supposed  to  represent  by  its  gold,  its  odour, 
and  its  balm,  the  Godhead,  the  body,  and  the 
soul  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  sent  at  inter- 
vals by  the  Pope  to  sovereigns  supposed  to 
be  more  loyal  than  others  to  the  Holy  See. 
Among  those  sent  were  one  to  Henry  VIII., 
in  1510  ;  one  to  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony, 
in  1519,  to  wean  him  from  friendship  with 
Luther ;  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  in  1572, 
j  ust  after  the  ' '  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  " ; 
one  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  in  1868 ;  and  more  re- 
cently to  Eugenie,  while  Empress  of  the  French. 

golden-rule,  s. 

*  I.  Arith. :  A  rule,  so  called  on  account  of 
its  excellent  use  in  arithmetic,  and  especially 
in  ordinary  calculations,  by  which  numbers 
are  found  in  certain  proportions — viz.,  having 
three  numbers  given  to  find  a  fourth  number 
in  proportion.    (Hutton  :  Math.  Diet.)    [PRO- 
PORTION, RULE  OF  THREE.] 

2.  Morals :  The  rule  laid  down  by  Jesus  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  stated  by  him 
to  be  the  law  and  the  prophets,— i.e.,  a  sum- 
mary of  their  teaching  :  "  Therefore  all  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them"  (Matt.  vii.  12). 
This  rule,  almost  axiomatic  to  a  mind  of  keen 
moral  sensitiveness,  had  already  been  "exam- 
ined and  adopted  as  a  standard  of  ethics  by 
westerns  like  Socrates  and  easterns  like 
Theng-tsen,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Con- 
fucius, some  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  latter  tells  us  Toen-kousy  asked, 
Is  there  a  word  in  the  language  which  is  of 
itself  enough  for  a  guide  for  our  life?  The 
wise  man  answered,  There  is  ;  file  word  Chon, 
of  which  the  meaning  is  that  what  we  would 
should  not  be  done  to  us  let  us  not  do  to 
others."  (Contemp.  Review,  April,  1882,  p.  682.) 

golden-samphire,  s. 

Bot. :  Inula  crithmoides. 

golden-saxifrage,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Chrysosplenitim. 

*  golden-slopt,  a.  Wearing  gold  buskins. 

"  Some  nhylgolden-ilopt  Castalio."  Mar  Hon. 

golden  -  sulphide,    s.     [GOLDEN  -SUL- 

PHURET.] 

golden  sulphuret,  s.  [Golden  Sulphuret 
of  Antimony.] 

Golden  Sulphuret  of  Antimony : 

Chem. :  Sulphur  Antimonii  auratum.  Penta- 
sulphide  of  antimony, 


golden-swift,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  moth,  Hepialus  humuli,  family 
HepialidiE. 

golden- teeth,  s.  pi.  The  teeth  of  her- 
bivorous animals  coated,  as  they  sometime* 
are.  witli  a  yellow  precipitate.  (Rossiter.) 

golden-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Scolymus,  (2)  Protea  Scolymus. 

golden-tressed,  a.  Having  fair  orgolden- 
coloured  tresses  ;  golden-haired  ;  (Jig.)  shining 
with  bright  rays. 

"  And  caused  tlie  gttlden-treu&d  sun 
All  the  day  long  his  course  to  ran." 

mttun :  Tram,  of  Ptalm  cxxxTt 

golden-trumpeter,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  South  American  bird,  the  AgamI 
(Psophia  crepitans),  which  emits  a  deep  rough 
sound,  suggesting  that  of  a  trumpet.  [AOAML] 

golden-wasps,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  One  of  the  popular  names  for  the 
hymenopterous  genus  Chrysis,  or  the  family  of 
which  it  is  the  type.  They  are  not  genuine 
wasps,  one  difference  between  the  two  being 
that  the  wasps  proper  have  a  sting,  and  the 
"golden  wasps"  only  an  ovipositor.  [CHRY- 
HIDIDA:,  CHRYSIS.] 

golden-wedding,  s.  The  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  a  wedding,  which  is  usually  ob- 
served with  more  than  ordinary  festivity. 
The  presents  given  to  the  couple  should  all  be 
of  gold. 

golden-winged,  o.  Having  wings  of 
gold,  or  of  a  gold  colour. 

golden- Y,  s. 

Entom. :  Plusia  iota. 
golden-yellow,  s. 

Bot.,  £c.  :  Pure  yellow,  duller  than  lemon- 
coloured,  and  bright.  It  corresponds  to  the 
Latin,  avreus  or  auratus,  and  to  the  Greek 
Xpvo-os  (chrusos);  in  Lat.  and  Eng.  composi- 
tion, chryso-.  (Lindley,  £c.) 

*  gold'-en-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  golden;  -ly.]  Splen- 
didly, excel 'sntly,  delightfully. 

"  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks 
goldenly  of  his  i>r<Ait."—tihakesp.  :  At  You  Like  ft.  L  1. 

*  gold'- en -ness,    s.     [Eng.   golden;    -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  golden  or  golden- 
coloured. 

"It  threw  up  its  outline  against  the  wonderful 
greenness,  hlueness,  goldennett  of  the  iky."  —  Jfrt. 
Oliphant:  Primrote  Path.  ii.  H5. 

gold  -er,  *.    [GOLADER.] 

*  gold  fan.  *  gold-faghe,  a.     [A.S.  gold- 

fdh.]    Golden ;  gold-coloured. 

"  Nim  gold/ah  iwede."  Layamon,  lit  Z6». 

gold'  -  finch,  *  gold  -  rynch,  *  gold- 
fynche,  s. 

I.  Literally : 

Ornith.  :  Carduelis  elegans,  a  well-known 
bird  belonging  to  the  family  Fringillidse,  and 
the  sub-family  Fringillinse.  Bill  pale  horn 
coloured,  the  tip  black,  the  circumference  at 
its  base  crimson,  nape  of  the  neck  white  ;  the 
top  of  the  [lead,  carpal  portions  of  the  wing, 
the  smaller  wing  coverts,  and  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  primaries  black  ;  back  and  rump 
dusky  brown,  greater  wing  coverts,  and  part 
of  the  expanse  of  the  others,  gamboge-yellow ; 
under  surface  of  the  body  dull  white.  It  feeds 
on  the  seeds  of  thistles  and  other  plants.  It 
sings  very  sweetly.  Its  nest  is  neatly  built  of 
moss,  twigs,  roots,  &c.,  and  is  lined  with 
wool.  It  is  situated  in  bushes,  hedges,  or 
apple  or  pear  trees  in  orchards.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  live,  spotted  with  purple  and  brown. 
The  bird  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Britain, 
and  is  diffused  over  most  parts  of  Europe. 

"A.  goldfinch  there  I  saw,  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopped  from  side  to  side." 
Dryden  :  flower  i  Leaf,  10«. 

II.  Fig. :  A  sovereign,  so  called  from  its 
yellow  colour.     (Slang  Diet.) 

gold'-f  In-ny,  gold'-sln-ny, «.  [Eng.  gold, 
and  finny.  Etym.  of  sinny  doubtful  Can  it 
have  come  from  the /of  gold-Jinny,  printed  in 
old  characters  and  misread  s  ?] 

Ichthy. :  Crenilabrus  norwegicus  or  cornubi- 
cus.  It  is  yellowish-green,  darker  on  the 
back,  with  longitudinal  lines  of  a  deeper 
colour  on  the  sides,  and  a  b.ack  spot  on  each 
side  near  the  base  of  the  tail.  Length,  three 
or  four  inches.  It  is  called  also  the  Cork- 
wing.  [GOLDSINNY.] 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  were,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  s6z;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full:  trv.  Syrian,     w.  ca -  e:  ey  =  a.    qu- kw. 


goldfish— Goliath 
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gold  fish,  gold'-en-fish,  s.     [Eng.  gold 
golden,  and  fish.] 

Ichthy.  :  Cyprinus  aitratus,  a  well-known 
fish,  which,  when  mature,  is  of  a  golden-reo 
colour,  though  it  is  nearly  black  when  young. 
It  is  a  native  of  China.  According  to  Pennant, 
it  was  introduced  into  England  from  China  in 
1691,  but  did  not  become  common  tall  aboul 
1723.  It  is  now  common  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  called  golden  carp. 

"  gold  -hoard,  *  gold  -hb'rd,  ».    [A.S.  gold- 
hard.  ]    A  treasure. 

"  Deorewurthe  ouer  tile yoldhordet."— Aneren  JHwle, 

•  gold  -house,  *  golde  hows,  s.  [Eng.  gold' 
and  house.]    A  treasury. 

"  The  kyng  to  hys  goldehowi  toke  hysway."— MS.,  in 
P  tlliwM,  p.  408. 

gold  -Ie,  s.  [Eng.  gold  ;  -ie  =  -y.]  A  local 
name  given  to  the  goldfinch  (q.v.). 

gold  I  locks,  gold  ie  locks,  gold'-y- 
locks,  s.  [Eng.  gold  or  goldie,  andToefcs.] 

Bot  :  Various  plants,  or  plant  genera. 
Specially,  (1)  Linosyris  or  Chrysocoma,  (2) 
Helichrysum  Stozchas,  (3)  Ranunculus  auri- 
comus,  (4)  Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense. 

gold'-Ing,  *.  [Eng.  gold;  suff.  -ing.]  A  sort 
of  apple. 

gold  -ins,  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  goldings  (?>  ] 
Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  segetvm. 

•  gold'-isb,  * gold  isshe,  a.  [Eng.  gold;  -ish.] 
Resembling  or  like  gold. 

"  Al  is  not  golde  that  shy  net  he  poldiiiht  hewe." 

Lydj/ate  :  Minor  Poemi,  p.  190. 

gold  -Ia9e,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and  lace.]  A  kind 
of  lace  made  of  gold  wire,  flattened  between 
two  polished  steel  rollers,  into  a  ribbon  which 
is  twisted  round  a  core  of  silk. 

gdld'-laced,  a.  [Eng.  gold,  and  laced.]  Orna- 
mented or  embroidered  with  goldlace. 

gold'  leaf,  *.  [Eng  gold,  and  leaf.]  Fine 
gold  beaten  into  thin  leaves.  A  small  per- 
centage of  silver  and  copper  is  added  to  the 
gold  for  beating,  about  It  per  cent,  of  alloy. 
The  ingot  is  rolled  into  a  ribbon  by  repeated 
passage  between  rollers,  and  this  ribbon  has  a 
thickness  of  t>-tS  of  an  inch,  a  surface  of  five 
hundred  square  inches  to  an  ounce  of  gold. 
It  is  then  cut  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch 
square,  placed  between  pieces  of  go'dbea'ter's 
skin  four  inches  square,  and  beaten  with  a 
ponderous  hammer  on  a  smooth  marble  slab 
until  the  gold  has  thinned  and  expanded  to 
the  size  of  the  vellum.  Each  piece  of  gold  is 
then  again  divided  into  four,  placed  between 
pieces  of  goldbeater's  skin  as  before,  and 
again  beaten  till  it  expands  to  the  size  of  the 
skin.  A  third  and  a  fourth  beating  follow, 
until  the  gold  has  been  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  thinness.  The  hammers  vary 
In  degrees  of  heaviness.  [GOLDBEATER'S-HAM- 
HER.]  An  ounce  of  gold  in  the  form  of  a 
cube,  5J  lines  in  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness can  be  so  extended  by  the  goldbeaters  as 
to  cover  a  surface  of  more  than  1466i  square 

goldleaf  electroscope,  s. 

Elect.  Mach. :  An  instrument  forascertaining, 
by  means  of  goldleaf,  the  presence  of  elec- 
tricity in  a  body.  There  is  a  tubular  glass 
shade  standing  on  a  metallic  foot  in  contact 
.with  the  ground.  In  the  tnbulure  of  the 
shade,  the  neck  of  which  is  coated  with  insu- 
lating varnish,  there  fits  a  metal  rod,  termi- 
nating at  the  upper  extremity  in  a  knob,  and 
holding  at  the  lower  end  two  narrow  strips  of 
goldleaf.  The  air  in  the  interior  is  dried  by 
quicklime  or  chloride  of  calcium.  When  the 
knob  is  touched  with  a  body  charged  with 
positive  or  negative  electricity  the  leaves  di- 
verge. To  ascertain  tne  kind  of  electricity 
requires  a  more  intricate  process.  This  instru- 
ment is  also  called  from  its  inventor  Bennett's 
Electroscope. 

*  gold'  less,  a.  [Eng.  gold;  -les$.]  Destitute 
of  gold. 

gold  -ney.  gold  -ny,  s.     [Eng.  golden,  and 

suff.  -v  (?)7] 

Ichthy. :  The  Golden  Wrasse  (Crenilabrus 
tinea).  It  is  one  of  the  fishes  called  the  Gilt- 
head  (q.v.). 

"  The  ynldny  of  Cilicia,  Chios  scallops. '-Davit* :  An 
ixtiuir.  p.  94. 


gold -sin- njf,  s.    [GOLDFINNY.] 

1]  Jagos  goldsinny:  Crenilabrus  rupestris. 
Its  prevailing  colour  is  orange,  sometimes 
with  green  above.  It  has  several  times  been 
taken  in  Britain. 

gold  smith,  *  gold  -  smeth,  *  gold  - 
smithe,  *  gold-smyth,  s.  [A.S.  goldsmith; 

0.  H.  Ger.    goldsmid ;    Out.  goudsmid  ;   Icel, 
gullsmidhr ;  Dan.  4  Sw.  guldsmed.] 

L  An  artisan  who  manufactures  articles  in 
gold ;  a  worker  in  gold. 

"I  promised  your  presence  and  the  chain. 
But  neither  chain  nur  goldsmith  came  to  me." 
ShaJcetp.  :  Comedy  of  Srrort,  iv.  I. 

*2.  A  banker  ;  one  who  managed  the  money 
matters  of  others. 

goldsmith  beetle,  «.  An  early  sum- 
mer beetle,  very  abundant  in  this  country  and 
so  called  from  the  beautiful  golden  lustre  of 
its  wings. 

goldsmith  s-note.  i.  The  name  given 
to  an  order  to  pay  money  on  demand,  similar 
to  the  modern  banknote,  issued  by  the  gold- 
smiths or  bankers  of  Lombard-street. 

'  gold'  smith-ry,  5.  [Eng.  goldsmith;  -ry.) 
Goldsmith's  work. 

"  Of  goldtmithry,  of  browdyng,  and  of  steel." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  a,49S. 

gold-Stick,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and  stick.]  A 
court  official,  so  called  from  the  gilt  rod  or 
wand  borne  by  him  when  in  attendance  on 
the  sovereign  on  state  occasions. 

gdld'-thread,  s.    [Eng.  gold,  and  thread.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   A  flatted,  silver-gilt  wire, 
wrapped  or  laid  on  a  thread  of  yellow  silk  by 
twisting  with  a  wheel  or  bobbins ;  also  called 
gold-wire  or  spun-gold. 

2.  Bot. :   Coptis  trifolia,  a  ranunculaceons 
evergreen,  so  called  from  its  yellow  fibrous 
roots. 

gold-Wire,  ».  [Eng.  gold,  and  wire.]  Gold 
reduced  to  the  form  of  wire.  Goldwire,  so 
called,  has  usually  a  core  of  silver,  and  is 
made  by  preparing  a  round  bar  of  silver, 
plating  it  thickly  with  gold,  and  then  draw- 
ing it  through  a  series  of  holes  of  gradually 
decreasing  diameter.  The  gold  may  be  TJ5  of 
the  thickness  of  the  silver  at  first,  and  shares 
all  its  mutations  in  the  drawing,  retaining  the 
same  relative  thickness. 

geld '-y -locks,  >•    [GOLDILOCKS.] 

gold  -y-locked,  o.  [Eng.  goldy,  lock  (s)  ;  -ed.] 
Golden-haired  ;  having  a  profusion  of  beauti- 
ful auburn  hair. 

"  Thence  it  fled  forth,  and  made  quick  transmigration 
To  goldyJocked  Euphorbus." 

Ben  Jatuon  :  Tin  Fox.  i.  1. 

gol-et,  ».  [Fr.  goulet ;  Prov.  golet,  a  dimin. 
of  O.  Fr.  gole,  goule  =  the  throat ;  Lat  gul<t.] 
[GULLET.]  The  throat  or  gullet. 

golf,  *  golf;  *  goiff,  *  gouff,  s.  [Dut.  kolf= 
a  club  to  strike  balls  with  ;  cogn.  with  IceL 
kdlfr  =  a  clapper  of  a  bell,  a  bolt ;  kylfa  =  a 
club  ;  Ger.  kolbe  =  a  club,  a  mace.] 

1.  A  Knine  extensively  played  in  Scotland, 
and  of  late  years  introduced  into  America. 
It  is  played  with  club-headed  sticks  and  very 
hard  small  balls,  on  a  large  common  or  down, 
technically  called  links,  in  which  small  holes 
have  been  made  at  distances  of  from  100  to 
500  yards  apart,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  ground.  The  game,  which  may  be  played 
by  two  persons,  or  by  four  (two  against  two), 
consists  in  driving  the  ball  into  each  of  the 
holes  in  succession  in  as  few  strokes  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  side  making  the  round,  that  is, 
placing  his  or  their  ball  in  each  hole  succes- 
sively in  the  fewest  strokes,  winning  the  game. 

"  That  the  f  uthall  and  golf  be  rttcrly  cry  it  down* 
and  nut  to  be  vt\i."—Arl  Jot.  11.  (146?),  c  71. 

*  2.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

"  She  lends  me  a  gmif,  and  tells  me  I'm  douf, 
I'll  never  be  like  her  last  goodman." 

A.  Jficol:  Poemt  (1789),  p.  U. 

golf-club,  ». 

1.  The  club  used  in  playing  golf.      There 
are  various  sorts,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended  :  as,  the  driver,  the 
putter,  the  spoon,  &c. 

2.  A  club  or  association   formed   for  the 
practice  and  promotion  of  golfing. 

*  golfe,  *  gonlfe,  s.  [Icel.  g6lf;  Dut.  gulv.] 
A  mow,  stack,  or  heap  of  hay,  corn,  Ac. 


golf'-er,  *  gow-fer,  s.  [Eng.  golf;  -«•.]  A 
player  at  golf. 

"  Driving  their  baws  frae  whin  or  te«. 

There's  no  nae  guafrr  to  be  seen." 
^  Ititminy  :  Poemt,  ii.  jos. 

golf'-mg,  s.  [Eng.  golf;  -ing.]  The  act  of 
science  of  playing  at  golf. 

*  Gdl'-gO-tha,  s.  [Gr.  To\yo9a  (Golgothn\ 
from  Aramaean  Nn7J7J  (Gulgtita)  ;  Heb.  nbjb? 
(Gvlgoleth)—&  skull  (Luke  xxiii.  33),  or  "the 
place  of  a  skull  (Matt,  xxvii.  33  Mark  xv  22 
John  xix.  17).]  A  charnel-house. 

Go'-li-ard,  »  gol-i-ar-deis,  *gol-y-ar- 
deys,  s.  [GOLIAS.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  the  authors  of  the  poems 
bearing  the  name  of  Golias  (q.v.),  hence  gene- 
rally a  writer  of  satirical  poetry  ;  a  satirist. 

"The  Uoliiirdt  became  a  kind  of  monkish  rhapso- 
diats,  the  companions  and  rivals  of  the  jongleurs  (the 
reciter*  of  the  merry  aud  licentious  tableaux.  '—Mil' 
man  :  Latin  Christianity,  ix.  189. 

Gd'-ll-ard-er-y,  s.    [GOLIAS.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the  series  of 
satirical  Latin  poems  directed  against  the 
abuses  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Wright  considers  them  to  have  been 
the  immediate  predecessors,  and  in  some  sense 
the  cause,  of  the  Crede  of  Piers  the  Ploughman 
and  of  the  writings  of  Wyelifle,  and  thus  to 
have  contributed  to  the  Reformation.  From 
a  classical  standpoint,  the  majority  of  them 
are  generally  below  criticism  ;  from  a  moral 
point  of  view  they  are  vigorous  and  healthy, 
though  in  studying  them  nineteenth-century 
readers  must  bear  in  mind  the  great  jealousy 
of  monastic  orders  which  has  in  all  ages 
existed  amongst  the  secular  clergy,  and  the 
tendency  in  minds  ecclesiastical  to  exaggerate 
into  grave  sius  what  ordinary  men  would  ba 
inclined  to  consider  as  mere  peccadilloes. 
With  this  preface,  a  few  lines  from  the  Invec- 
tive of  Golias  against  the  Cistercians  may  be 
quoted  :— 

"  Nil  nisi  prsesentia  sitiunt  aut  quarunt : 
Farciuiit  marsupia,  nietuut  qua;  nou  serunt  A 
Pauperuui  peuuria  sese  ditaverunt 
batauae  uiancipia  sunt  et  semper  erunt." 

Occasionally  Golias  seems  to  have  relinquished 
his  moral  mission,  and  to  have  degene-  ' 
rated  into  a  convivial  rhymester  ;  of  this  style 
examples  may  be  found  in  Longfellow's  Golden 
Legend  (iv.),  where  Lucifer,  disguised  as  a 
friar,  finds  admission  to  the  refectory.  These 
verses  are  genuine  products  of  the  late  Middle 
Ages.  A  less-known  example  from  the  C'on- 
fessio  Golire  runs  thus  : — 

"  Mini  nuiiquam  spiritus  poetrisi  datur 
Nisi  tune  cum  fuerit  venter  belie  satur 
Cum  iu  arce  cereliri  Bacchus  doininatur 
In  me  Phoebus  irruit  et  miranda  fatur." 

These  poems  are  rhymed,  but  now  and  again 
there  crops  up  evidence  that  the  writer  was 
capable  of  better  things.  For  example,  in  the 
Prasdicatio  Oolite  one  meets  with  lines  like 
these : — 

"  Et  ne  forte  cogita  '  Vivam  decem  annla 
Tune  me  villoribus  castigabo  paunis. 
Cum  iuduar  vestibus  Pauli  vel  Joannis ; ' " 
and  then,  by  a  marvellous  compensation,  n 
dain'ty  classic  gem  : — 

"  Sic  expectat  rusticus.  Bed  defluat  amnla." 
which,  by  its  brilliance,  almost  compensate! 
for  the  tawdriness  of  the  setting. 

Go  II  as,  *.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  under  which  certain 
satirical  poems  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  were 
given  to  the  world  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Many  of  them  have  been  attributed  to  Walter 
de  Mapes,  though  there  is  little  ground  for  this 
opinion.  Wright  considers  Golias  to  be  a 
pseudonym,  "  apparently  from  guki,  and 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  French 
gaillard."  (Latin  Poems  attributed  to  Walter 
de  Mapes,  xii.)  Du  Cange,  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  Golms  was  a  real  personage, 
quotes  Silvester  Giraldus  : — 

"  Parasitus  quidam  Golia*  nomine  .  .  .  qui  Ouliru 
melius,  quia  gulw  et  cnipulw  per  omnia  deditus,  did 
potuit  —Speculum  Eci-letia,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  zvi. 

The  balance  of  testimony,  however,  inclines 

to  the  view  advanced  by  Wright : — 

"  Ooliat,  the  burlesque  representative  of  the  clerical 
order,  the  instrument  through  which  their  vices  were 
satirized."—  Wright:  Latin  Poemt  attributed  to  Walter 
de  Mapet,  zil. 

Go-ll'-ath,  5.  [heb.  rrtj  (Goleath)  -  the  cele- 
brated giant  of  Gath  whom  David  slew  (1  Sam. 
xv.  1-64).]  (For  def.  see  compound.) 

Koliath  beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  A  huge  lamellicorn  beetle,  Goliathui 


boil,  boy:  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  (ell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,   exist,    ph  =  L 
-Clan,    tian  =  gban.    -tion.    sion  =  shun  :    tion.    sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  oic.  -  bel,  del. 
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goliathidce— gone 


Lev.  xxvii.  16,  Isa.  v.  10,  Ezek.  xlv.  11,  14, 
and  Hosea  iii.  2,  and  omer  found  in  Exod.  xvi. 
16-36.)  (HOMER.) 


giganteus.  It  comes  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  In  1805  a  salesman  refused  £30  for  a 
single  specimen,  demanding  £50.  He  had 
afterwards  to  sell  the  insect  for  £10. 

go  11  ath   Id»,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  goliath(vs),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  lamellicorn  beetles. 
The  chin  is  large,  broad,  and  covers  the  jaws. 

(GOLIATHl'S.) 

go-li  -a  thus,    go-li' -ath,  s.    [Goliathus  is 
the  Latinised  form  of  Heb.  goliath  (q.v.).] 

Entom. :  The,  typical  genus  of  the  family. 
(GOLIATH-BEETLE.)  The  hood  is  deeply  two- 
lobed,  the  segments  resembling  two  horns. 

•go   11   one.  *  go-ly-on,*gn-li-on,  ». 

[Ktym.  doubtful.  Prob.  from  O.  Fr.  goule  = 
the'throat.)  A  collar. 

"  He  .  .  .  cut  on  her  his  gidion."       Qover,  11.  358. 


gdl-lach  (fh  guttural),  *.  [Gael.  gobhlach  = 
forke'd.)  A  name  applied  to  the  earwig,  and 
to  several  species  of  beetle. 

•  Rolls,  *  gols,  *.  pi.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    The 
hands,  the  paws.    (Used  in  contempt.) 

"Make  them  hold  np  their  spread  gollt."—Ben  Jon- 
ton  :  Pvtattrr.  T.  1. 

•goll  -sheaf,  ».  [Etymol.  of  first  element 
doubtful  ;  Eng.  sheaf.]  Apparently  a  sheaf  of 
dry  withered  corn  ;  hence,  anything  of  little 
use  or  weight 

"  AU  the  rest  of  the  articles  (i.e.,  of  accusation]  were 
folliheaea  that  went  out  in  a  sudden  blare."— Backet  : 
Lift  of  William,  pt  it.  p.  92. 

•  go  Iqe  shoe,  s.    [GALOCHE.]  A  galoche ;  an 
overshoe. 

go  16»he ,  s.  [GALOCHE.]  An  overshoe,  now 
generally  made  of  vulcanized  india-rubber. 

•golt,  s.    [GAtn/r.] 

•gomd),  'gome,  *  gume,  ».  [A.S.  guma; 
IceL  gumi ;  O.  S.  gumo ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gomo; 
Dut.  bruidegom;  Sw.  brudfftim;  Dan.  brud- 
gom.]  A  man,  a  person.  [BRIDEGROOM.] 

"  Uaveluk  was  a  ful  god  gome."         llavclok,  7. 

Go   mar-ites,  s.  pi.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of  Francis  Gomar, 
who  was  born  at  Bruges  on  January  30,  1563, 
and  in  1594  was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Leyden,  obtaining  as  his  colleague  in 
1603  the  celebrated  Arminius.  Gomar  was 
strongly  Calvinistic,  and  opposed  the  views 
of  his  associate  with  much  zeal.  When  Ar- 
minius, about  a  year  before  his  death,  pre- 
sented a  remonstrance  to  the  States-General, 
Gomar  and  his  followers  came  out  so  strongly 
on  the  other  side  that  they  were  called  Anti- 
Remonstrants.  Gomar  was  present  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort  in  1618,  and  there  and  elsv 
where  was  so  distinctly  the  leader  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic opponents  of  Arminius,  that  the  Anti- 
Remonstrants  were  often  called  Gomarites. 

go  -  mash  ta,  go  -  mash  tah,  s.  [Hind. 
gumaslvta.]  An  agent,  a  factor,  a  commis- 
sioner. {Anglo-Indian.) 

gom  bo,  gom  bant,  s.    [GOBBO.] 

•  gome  (1),  *.    [GoMME  (i),  *.] 

"  A  gome :  »W  a  godmoder."— Cathol.  Anglicum. 

gome  (2),  ».    [GOM  (i ).] 

•  gome  (3),  *  gom  (2),  ».    [Icel.  gaumr ;  O.  H 
Ger.  gouma;  O.  Dut.  goom.]    Care,  attention, 
notice. 

"Thereof  nemath gome* 

Sir  Ferumbrai,  1,745. 

•gome  (4),  *  gomme,  s.    [GUM,  *.] 

•  gome  (5),  s.    [CooM  (2),  s.]    The  black  grease 
which   accumulates  on  the  axle  of  a  cart- 
wheel. 

Go-mei-sa,  *.  [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).  Cf. 
Arab,  ghammaz  =  a  talebearer ;  ghamz  = 
making  a  sign  with  the  eye ;  ghamzat  =  an 
amorous  glance,  &c. ;  also  jnmus  =  a  buffalo  ; 
Jumax  vl  awwal  =  the  fifth  month  of  the 
Arabian  year.] 
Attron.  :  A  star,  called  also  ft  Canis  Minorit. 

go  -mer  (1),  «.  [Sept  Or.  yorfp  (gomor) ;  Heb. 
""?9  (omer,  homer,  gomer,  or  ghomer).  There  is 
no  consonant  in  English  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  the  Heb.  letter  y  with  which  the  word 
commences.  It  may  be  pronounced  gh  or  g 
or  A  or  be  left  unpronounced.  Gomer  is  there- 
fore another  spelling  for  homer  occurring  in 


g6m  er  O,  gSm'-rell,  gam-phrel,  s.  <fe  o. 

[Etym.  doubtful.) 

A.  --Is  subst. :  A  fool,  a  blockhead. 

"Amalst  as  silly  as  our  auld  daft  laird  here  and 
his  gomerilt  o'  sons."— Scott :  /too  Hoy,  ch.  xlv. 

B.  .-Is  adj.  :  Foolish,  stupid. 

•gom -man,  *.  [A  contraction  of  godsman  or 
goodmcm.]  A  godfather. 

*  gomme  (1),  s.     [An  abbreviated   form   of 

gomme.r  (q.v.).] 

"  Commere.  A  she-gossip  or  godmother ;  a  gommt."^ 
Cotgrave. 

*  gomme  (2),  s.    [Gen,  s.] 

gom  -me  lin,  s.    [Fr.  gommeline.] 

Chem.,  &c. :  The  same  as  Dextrine  (q.v.). 
Called  also  British-gum,  Starch-gum,  and 
Fruit-gum.  (Spnn.) 

•g8m'-mer,  s.    [GAMMER.] 

gom'  phi  a,  s.  [Gr.  y6><£oc  (aomphos)  =  a 
bolt :  named  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit] 

Bot":  A  genus  of  Ochnaceae.  The  bitter 
root  and  leaves  of  Gomphia  angustifolia  are 
given  in  Malabar  in  a  decoction  of  milk  or  water 
as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  and  anti-emetic.  G.hexa- 
sperma  and  G.  Jabotapitc.  are  taken  as  medi- 
cinal bitters  in  Brazil.  The  oil  of  G.  parvi- 
flora  is  used  in  that  country  in  salads. 
(Lindley.) 

gom  phi  a'-sis,  s.     [Gr.  yon<j> iW«  (gomphia- 

sis)  =  toothache.] 

Path.  :  Looseness  of  the  molar  or  other 
teeth  in  their  sockets. 

gom  pho  car  pus,  s.  [Gr.  yo^oc  (gnmphos) 
=  a  bolt,  and  icapird;  (karpos)  =  fruit.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacese,  tribe 
Asdepiadeas  verce..  The  leaves  of  Gomplio- 
carpus  /ruticosits,  called  in  Syria  Argel  or 
Arghel,  are  used  to  adulterate  senna. 

gomph-Oj'-er-aS,  s.  [Gr.  y6>4>o;  (gomphos) 
=  a  bolt,  and  icc'pas  (keras)  =  a.  horn.) 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Cephalopoda,  family 
Orthoceratidse.  There  are  many  species  from 
the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  for- 
mations. 

t  gom'-pho-lite,  s.  [Gr.  y6>$os  (gomphos)  = 
a  bolt,  and  AMo*  (iithos)  =:  a  stone.] 

Petrol.  £  Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Brongniart 
to  conglomerate  rocks  of  Tertiary  age,  called 
in  Switzerland  Nagelflue. 

gom-pho  lo'-bi-um,  s.  [G..  yo^oy  (gom- 
phos) =  a  bolt,  and  Ao/3ds  (lobos)  =  (1)  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  ;  (2)  a  legume.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Ppdalyriese.  Stamens  ten,  free — i.e.,  not 
united  into  two  bundles.  About  thirty  species 
are  known,  all  from  Australia.  Gompholobium 
unci utit urn  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  sheep. 

gomph-o-ne'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  y6n<t>os  (gomphos) 
=  a  bolt,  and  i^jxa  (;tenta)  =  that  which  is  spun, 
yarn.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomaceae.  Kutzing 
enumerated  thirty  species,  twelve  of  which 
are  stated  by  Smith  to  be  British.  Gomphonema 
Berkeleii  is  common  in  spring  in  brooks,  oc- 
curring as  cushion-like  gelatinous  masses  ad- 
hering to  stones. 

gom  pho  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  yo^wo-is  (gomphosis) 
=  (1)  a  bolting  together  ;  (2)  see  definition.]  • 
Anat.  :  A  kind  of  articulation  or  impaction 
by  which  the  roots  of  teeth  are  implanted  in 
their  sockets.  Quain  considers  that  this  should 
not  be  reckoned  among  the  articulations. 

gom  phre  -na,  s.  [Altered  from  Lat.  grom- 
phcena  —  a  kind  of  amaranth,  probably  Ama- 
ranthus  tricolor.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Gomphrenese 
(q.v.).  The  species  are  called,  from  the  rotun- 
dity of  their  flowers,  Globe  Amaranths.  About 
four  have  been  introduced  into  Britain.  The 
best-known  is  Gomphrena  globosa.  If  its 
heads  of  flowers  are  gathered  before  they  are 
too  far  advanced,  they  will  retain  their  beauty 


for  years.  G.  officinalis  and  G.  macrocephala 
are  used  in  Brazil  in  intermittent  fever,  colic, 
diarrhoea,  &c.  Their  root  is  considered  a 
stimulating  tonic. 

gom-phre  -ne-oe,  s.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat.  yon- 
phren(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -exe.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Amaranthacex. 

go-mu'-tl,  go  mu   to,  s.    [Malayan.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  Areng  Palm,  Saguerus  sacchari- 
fer,  common  in  the  southern  Asiatic  islands. 

2.  Comm. :  The  same  as  GoMUTi-FiBRE(q.v.) 

gomuti  fibre,  s. 

Comm. :  The  fibre  of  the  Gomuti,  or  Areng. 
It  is  derived  from  the  -leaf-stalks  which  it 
surrounds,  is  black,  and  like  horsehair.  It  is 
used  for  cordage,  for  thatching,  &c.  It  is  called 
also  Ejoo. 

gon  a-gra,  s.  [Gr.  yovaypa.  (gonagra),  see 
def., 'from'  yow  (gonu)  =  the  knee,  and  iypa 
(agra)  =  a  catc-hing. ] 

Pathol. :  The  name  given  by  the  old  Greek 
physicians  to  gout  in  the  knee.  (Parr,  Tan- 
ner, &c.) 

gon-a'-kie,  s.    [An  African  word.] 

Bot.  :  Acacia  Adansonii.  It  yields  good 
timber. 

•gon,  v.i     [Go,  ».] 

*gon,  pret.  &pa.  par.    [Go,  v.] 

go  nan'  gi  um,  s.     [Gr.  yovos  (gonos)  =  off- 
spring, seed,  and  iyytiov(unggeion)  =  a  vessel.] 
Zool. :  The  chitinous  receptacle  in  which  the 
reproductive  buds  of  certain  hydrozoa   are 
produced. 

gon  do  la,  *  gon  dole,  *  gun  da-loe,  *. 

[Ital.  diniin.  of  gonda  =  a  boat ;  from  Gr. 
icovSv  (kondu)  =  a  drinking-vessel,  from  the 
shape.] 

1.  A  Venetian  pleasure  boat.  A  gondola 
of  middle  size  is  thirty  feet  long,  four  feet 
beam,  and  is  rowed  by  one  man  standing  at 


the  stern  and  using  one  oar.  It  has  a  well- 
furnished  cabin  amidships,  and  is  painted 
black.  The  stem  and  stern  rise  in  pointed 
elevations,  the  former  being  surmounted  by 
the  ferro,  a  bright  iron  cleaver. 
"  Didst  ever  see  a  Gundola  I  For  fear 

You  should  not,  I'll  describe  it  you  exactly: 
Tis  a  lung  covered  boat  that's  common  here, 

Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  cprnpacUyi 
Bowed  by  two  rowers,  each  called  Gondolier, 

It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly. 
Just  like  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe, 
Where  none  can  make  out  what  yon  say  or  do." 

Byron :  Beppo,  It. 

2.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  for  carrying  produce 
and  goods.     (American.) 

3.  A  railway-platform  car,  with  low  or  no 
sides.    (American.) 

*  gon'-do-let,    s.     [A   dimin.    from   gondola 
(q.v.).j    A  little  gondola.    (Moore.) 

gSn'-di-lie'r,  *  gun-de-lier,  s.    [Ital.  gon- 
doliere.]    A  man  that  rows  a  gondola. 

"  Startled  at  the  sound.  I  sprang  upon  my  feet  while 
the  gondolier,  letting  slip  his  single  oar.  lost  it  In  tha 
pitchy  darkness  beyoud  a  chance  of  recovery.  —S.  A. 
Poe :  The  Assignation. 

gone,  *  gon,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Go,  v .} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language . 

1.  Departed,  moved,  or  started  away. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     so,  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


gone  -  goniometer 
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fl.  Dead,  departed,  deceased. 

"A  dog.  that  hu  his  nose  held  in  the  vapour,  lose* 
all  signs  of  life ;  but  carried  into  the  air,  or  thrown 
into  A  lake,  recovers,  if  not  quite  </cme." — Adduon :  On 
Italy. 

3.  Departed ;  lost. 

"  Speech  is  confined  to  the  living,  and  imparted  to 
only  those  that  are  in  presence,  and  is  transient  and 
gone. "—  Haider  :  Ontke  Clastic*. 

I.  Ruined,  undone. 

"  He  must  know  'tis  none  of  your  daughter  nor  my 
lister;  we  are  font  else."—Shaketp.:  Winter1!  Tale, 
IT.  3. 

5.  Advanced  ;  forward  in  progress. 

"  I  have  known  sheop  cured  of  the  rot,  when  they 
have  not  been  far  gone  with  it.  only  by  being  put  into 
hroomlands."—  Mortimer  :  Husbandry. 

H  Archery  :  Applied  to  an  arrow  shot 
beyond  the  mark. 

•  gon  el,  x.  [O.  Fr.  gonelle,  gonele ;  Prov. 
goncl,  gonella;  Ital.  gonnella,  from  O.  Fr.  gone, 
Prov  gona,  Ital.  gonna,  Low  Lat.  guna,  gunna, 
Gael,  gun,  Wei.  gwn  —  a  gown  (q.v.).]  A 
mantle,  a  cloak. 

gone'  ness,  ».  A  sense  of  faintness;  a  feeling 
of  being  overcome.  (U.  S.  Cottoq.) 

gSn-Sp'-ter-^X,  s.  [Or.  -ycun'a  (gonia)  =  a 
corner,  an  angle,  or  yaw  (gonu)  =  a  knee,  and 
Trre'pvf  (pterux)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family 
Pai>ilionidae,  sub-family  Pieridi.  Gontpteryx 
rTiamni  is  the  Brimstone  Butterfly.  Its  wings 
have  an  angular  projection  [etym.],  and  are 
brimstone  -coloured.  Expansion  of  wings 
about  2i  inches.  It  is  common  in  the  south 
of  England,  but  does  not  extend  to  Scotland, 
for  its  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  Common  Buck- 
thorn (Rhamnus  cathartlcus)  which  does  not 
grow  there.  It  is  velvety-looking,  dark  green, 
with  a  pale  line  on  each  side.  (Stainton,  &c.) 

gon  fa  Ion,  gon  fa  non,  *  gof  fa  noun, 
*  gon  fa  noun,  *  gon  fa  nun,  *  gon 
fay  noun,  *  g  >n  fe  noun,  *  goun-fa- 
noun,  *  gun  fa,  noun,  *  gun  fan  un,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  gunfanan,  gonfanon  ;  Fr.  gonfalon ;  Sp. 
eonfalon;  Ital.  gonfalone,  from  M.H.Ger.  gun- 
fino  =  a  battle-  standard,  f"otn  gitnt,  gund  — 
battle,  and/ano,  vano  (Ger./a/me)=a  banner.] 


GONFALON. 

A  small  flag  attached  to  the  pole  of  a  lance.  It 
differed  from  a  banner  in  this  respect,  that, 
Instead  of  being  square,  and  fastened  to  a  ton- 
sure bar,  the  gonfalon,  though  of  the  same 
figure,  was  fixed  in  a  frame  made  to  turn  like 
a  modern  ship's  vane,  with  two  or  three 
streamers  or  tails.  The  object  of  the  gonfanon 
was  principally  to  render  great  people  more 
conspicuous  to  their  followers,  and  to  terrify 
the  horses  of  their  adversaries. 

"Standards  and  gonfalon*  'twiit  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  »ir.  Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  M». 

gon  fa  16n  ibr ,  ».      [Ital.  gonfaloniere.]     A 
standard-bearer ;  the  person  entrusted   with 
the  public  gonfalon  in  medieval  Italian  cities. 
"  Was  not  the  rotation,  too,  provided  for  by  the 
annual  election  of  her  gonfalonier."— Bp.  Wren:  Mon- 
archy Aiterted,  ch.  z.  (1«5'J|. 

•goftg  (1),    '  gonge,    '  goongc,  i.    [A.8. 
qanq  =  a  going,  a  passage,  a  privy.)    [OANO.] 
1.  Going,  motion. 

"  Honden  bate*  felinge,  fet  but*  gonge  " 

Legend  of  St.  Katharine,  49». 

S.  A  privy,  a  Jakes,  a  house  of  office. 

"  As  he  com  M  a  gang 
Amldde  the  pit  be  hit  tlong." 

Seven  Saget.  1.31J. 
&   A  pit. 

"  In  belle  gonge  to  ly  on  ground*. " 

Coeentry  Mytteriei,  p.  S4S. 


*  gong-farmer,  s.  A  night  man ;  a  cleaner 
of  privies  or  cesspools. 

*  gong  house,  *  gong-huse, ».  A  privy, 
a  house  of  office. 


*  gong-man, 

farmer. 


gang-man,  s.    A  gong- 


gong  (2),  s.    [Malay  agdng,  gong  =  a  gong.] 
*  1.  (See  extract.) 

"  There  is  one  that  strikes  on  a  small  gong,  or  a 
wooden  instrument,  before  every  stroke  of  the  oar, 
then  the  rowers  answer  all  at  once  with  a  sort  of  a 
hollow  noise,  through  the  throat,  and  a  stamp  on  the 
deck  with  one  foot,  and  immediately  plunge  their 
oars  into  the  water.  Thus  the  gong  and  the  rowers 
alternately  answer  each  other,  making  a  sound  that 
seems  very  pleasant  aud  warlike  to  those  who  are  at  a 
small  distance  on  the  water  or  shoar."—  Dampier: 
Voyage,  Tonquin  (an.  1688). 

2.  A  musical  instrument  used  principally  in 
the  East.    It  is  tambourine-shaped,  a  disc  of 
thin  bronze  with  an  upturned  flange  forming  a 
rim.  The  metal  consists  of  seventy-eight  parts 
copper,  twenty-two  parts  tin.     The  bronze  is 
of  such  proportions  as  to  he  naturally  brittle 
when  cast.    Gongs  are  beaten  with  a  padded 
drum-stick,  and   are  used  in  the   East   for 
making  signals,  and  adding  intensity  to  the 
clangor  of  martial  music.    In  many  modern 
residences  gongs  have  replaced  dinner-bells. 
The  gong  has  no  distinct  or  appreciable  note, 
but  gives  out  a  sound  consisting  of  a  combina- 
tion of  harmonics. 

"And  loud,  amid  the  universal  clamour, 
O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gnng." 

Longfellow  :  A  rienal  at  Springfield. 

3.  A  stationary  bell  whose  tongue  is  moved 
by  a  wire  or  string.    Commonly  used  as  an 
alarm  or  call-bell  on  steamers. 

gong-gong,  s.    A  gong. 

gong-metal,  s.  The  metal  of  which  gongs 

are  made. 

gon  -gon-ha,  *.     [A  Brazilian  word.] 

Dot.  :  A  kind  of  holly,  Ilex  Gongonha,  used 
in  Brazil  for  making  tea.  It  is  a  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic. 

gon-gbV-a,  «.  [Named  after  Antony  Cabal- 
lero  y  Gongora,  formerly  Viceroy  of  New 
Granada.] 

Hot.  :  A  fine  genus  of  orchids,  tribe  Vandese. 
They  have  lance-shaped  leaves  more  than  a 
foot  long,  and  drooping  flower  racemes  two 
feet.  About  twelve  species  are  known.  They 
grow  on  stems  in  tropical  America.  Eight 
have  been  introduced  into  British  green- 
houses. 

gon-gyl-lte,  *.  [Gr.  yoyyvAo*  (gonggulo$)  = 
round,  and  suff.  -ite  (Afin.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  yellowish  or  yellowish-  brown  variety 
of  Agalmatolite,  from  Finland.  . 

gSn-g^l-6-«per'-me-»t  *.  pi.  [Gr.  -yoyyvAo? 
(gongulos)  =  round,  <nr«'pfia  (sperma)  =  seed, 
and  Lat.  pi.  fern.  adj.  sufT.  -tee.] 

Bot.  :  A  collection  of  rose-spored  Algae. 
The  spores  are  collected  without  order  in  a 
mucous  or  membranaceous  mother-cell.  The 
nucleus  is  sometimes  compound. 

g5n'-gjMii»  (pi.  g8n'-gjMlX  *•    tQr-  Y°r 

yvAot  (gongulos)  =  round.] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  spore  of  certain  fungals. 

2.  A  round,  hard,  deciduous  body  connected 
with  the  reproduction  of  certain  sea-weeds. 

3.  One  of  the  grannies  contained  in   the 
shields  of  certain  lichens. 


go-nl-aB'-ter,   s.    [Gr.  yiavia 
angle,  and  ao-rrjp  (aster)  =  a  star.] 

1.  /<<"'.  :  A  genus  of  Echinoderms,  order 
Asteroidea. 

2.  Pakeont.  :  It  came  into  existence  at  least 
as  early  as  the  Jurassic  period. 

go   ni  a  tite,  go  nl  a  ti  tea,  s.  [As  if  from 
a  Mod.  Lat.  term  goniatut.    Gr.  ytovia  (gonia) 
=  an  angle,  and  suff.  -mj*  (itis),  or  t  may  be 
euphonic.] 
Palaeontology,  Otology,  Ac.  : 

1.  (Of  the  form  goniatites)  :  A  genus  of  Am- 
monitidee.     It  has  a  discoidal   shell,    lobed 
sutures,  and  the  siphuncle  dorsal.    Known 
species  197,  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the 
Trias. 

2.  (Of  tfif/ormgoniatite)  :  The  English  name 
for  any  species  of  the  genus  Goniatites  (q.v.). 


go^nl-a-tit'-I-dm,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
tit(ts\  and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee..] 

Pal(sont. :  A  family  of  Ccphalopods.  Mr. 
8.  Woodward  does  not  recognise  it,  but  leaves 
goniatites  in  the  Ammonitidaa. 

go-nid'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  yurftta  (gdnidia),  pL 
of  yiaviSiov  (gonidion)  =  a  small  corner  or 
angle,  dimin.  of  yiavia.  (gonia)  —  a  corner,  an 
angle.] 

Bot. :  The  green  spherical  cells  which  exist 
in  the  thallus  of  lichens,  and  distinguish  them 
from  fungals.  They  are  of  various  forms; 
they  produce  zoospores. 

go-nid'-l-al,  a.     [Gr.  yaviSia  (gdnidia)   [Go- 

NIDIA],  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -al.] 
u      Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Gonidia. 

gonidial  layer,  s. 

Bot. :  A  layer  or  zone  of  variable  thickness, 
constituted  by  gonidia  at  the  place  where  the 
cortex  and  medulla  meet  in  the  thallus  of  ft 
lichen.  (Thome.) 

go-ni-Sm'-e-ter,  ».  [Gr.  yavta  (gonia)  >ft 
corner,  an  angle,  and  nirpov  (metron)  =  • 
measure.] 

Min.  &  Mach. :  An  instrument  for  measuring 
angles,  and  specially  those  of  crystals.  There 
are  two  forms  of  it,  the  common  and  the  re- 
flecting goniometer.  The  former  was  in- 
vented by  Carangeau.  Its  principle  is  the 
movements  of  a  movable  arm  constituting  the 
radius  of  a  graduated  semicircle.  It  is  best 
adapted  to  take  the  angles  of  a  crystal  free 
from  the  gangue,  and  even  then  is  not  very 
precise  in  its  indications.  It  is  now  rarely 
if  ever  used. 

The  reflecting  goniometer  is  founded  on  the 
reflecting  power  of  the  polish  on  the  natural 
planes  or  fracture  surfaces  of  minerals.  In  the 
figure  a  6  is  the  principal  circle  graduated  on 
one  edge  to  half  degrees,  and  divided  for  con- 
venience into  two  parts  of  180°  each ;  c  is  a 
brass  plate  screwed  upon  and  supported  by 
the  pillar  d,  and  graduated  as  a  vernier ;  /  is 
the  axle  of  the  circle  a  6,  and  passes  through 
the  upper  parts  of  the  two  pillars  d  e,  the 
other  ends  of  which  are  inserted  into  a  wooden 
base  ra ;  g  h  is  an  axle  enclosed  within  /, 
and  turned  by  means  of  the  smallest  circle  i, 
which  com- 
municates a 
motion  to 
all  the  ap- 
paratus on 
the  left  of 
h,  without 
moving  the 
principal 
circle,  a  b; 
fc  is  a  circle 
to  which  is 
attached 
the  axle  of 
the  princi- 
pal circle. 
Whenever  a 
crystal  is 
to  be  mea- 
sured, it  is 
attached  by 
means  of 

wax  to  one  end  of  a  plate  of  brass,  n,  the 
other  end  of  the  plate  being  placed  in  a 
slit  in  the  upper  part  of  the  circular  brass 
stem  o,  which  passes  through  the  tube  p,  to 
which  it  is  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  of  being 
moved  either  up  or  down,  or  circularly  by 
means  of  the  circle  q.  The  tube  p  is  fixed  to 
the  curved  brass  plate  r,  which  is  attached, 
but  so  as  to  allow  of  motion,  to  another  curved 
plate  «,  by  means  of  a  pin  t ;  the  other  end  of 
the  latter  plate  being  connected  with  the  con- 
cealed axle  g  h,  to  which  a  motion  is  given  by 
turning  the  half  circle  i.  The  stem  o,  which 
may  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  should 
be  used  to  place  the  crystal  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible on  a  line  with  the  inner  axle.  Let  it 
now  be  supposed  that  the  instrument  is 
placed  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  distant  from 
a  window.  Let  a  black  line  v  be  drawn  on 
the  wainscot  between  the  window  aud  the 
floor,  and  perfectly  parallel  with  the  hori- 
zontal base  of  the  window.  If  then  the  eye 
be  placed  almost  close  to  the  crystal  I,  a  re- 
flection of  one  of  the  bars  will  be  seen  on  one 
of  its  planes.  Adjust  it  till  it  is  parallel 
with  the  black  line  v,  the  crystal  is  the» 
turned  by  turning  the  little  circle  i,  until  the 
reflection  of  the  same  bar  is  seen  on  the  next 
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boil,  bo?;  poiit,  J6%1:  oat,  cell,  chorus,  fain,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     ing. 
-«Un,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -«lon  =  shun ;  -flon,  -fton  -  shun,     -cious.  -tious.   sious  =  anus,   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del, 
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plane  perfectly  on  a  line  with  and  upon  the 
black  line  r  '  Both  reflections  being  kept 
accurate,  it  is  next  needful,  by  means  of  the 
circle  t,  to  turn  the  principal  circle  until  it  is 
arrested  by  the  stop  .r  or  tlie  pillar  d;  it  will 
then  1>6  found  that  180°,  or  the  principal 
circle,  coincides  with  o  on  the  vernier.  If  the 
circle  k  lie  then  turned  with  the  eye  close  to 
the  crystals  till  the  reflection  of  the  same  bar 
is  seen  on  the  adjoining  plane  precisely  upon 
the  black  line  r,  the  distance  moved  by  the 
principal  circle  will  indicate  in  degrees  the 
angle  of  the  crystal.  The  small  crystals  of 
bodies  are  generally  more  regular  than  the 
larger  ones,  and  a  surface  of  TJ;f  part  of  an 
inch  in  length  if  |«erfect  and  brilliant  will  be 
sufficiently  large  to  be  accurately  measured 
by  the  reflecting  goniometer.  (W.  Phillips.) 

go-nl-o-me't'-ric.    gd-nX-i-met'-rf-cal, 

a.  [Eng.  goniometr(y) ;  -ic,  -icaL]  Pertaining 
to  goniometry  or  goniometers;  measured  by 
a  goniometer. 

gO  nl  6m  -e"-try,  .«.  [Or  yuna  (gonia.)  =  an 
angle,  and  nirpov  (metron)  =  a  measure  ;  Fr. 
goniomttrit.]  The  art  or  science  of  measuring 
solid  angles. 

gd-nI-Oph'-£-Us,  ».  [Or.  yuvia.  (gonia)  =  a 
corner,  an  angle  ;  and  tfo.u's  (pholis)  =  a  horny 
scale  of  a  reptile,  in  reference  to  the  rectangu- 
lar form,  size,  number,  and  firm  junction  of 
the  osseous  scales.  (fltoen.)]  . 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  crocodiles, 
placed  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  under  his  sub- 
order Amphicoelia,  and  'by  Professor  Huxley 
doubtfully  under  that  which  he  terms  Meso- 
suchia.  The  remains  on  which  the  genus  was 
founded  were  found  in  1835  in  a  quarry  near 
Swanage,  and  Mr.  Robert  Trotter  purchased 
them  for  Dr.  Mantell.  They  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  8]>ecies  is  Goniopholis 
crassidens,  sometimes  called  the  Swanage 
Crocodile.  (Mantell,  Owen,  &C,). 

•  gonne, ».    [GUN.] 

•gonne,  v.i.    [Go,  «.] 

•gonnen,  *  gonne,  pret.  ofv.    [Go.] 

go-no  bias  tid -i-6n  (pi.  go-no  blas- 
tld'-l-a),  s.  [Gr.  yovot  (<70/tos):=that  which 
is  begotten,  a  child,  also  seed,  &c, ;  and  dimin. 
of  3Aao-r6s  (blastos)  —  a  sprout] 

Zool.  (PI.) :  Special  processes  from  the  body- 
wall,  or  coenosarc,  of  Hydraetinia,  Dicoryne 
and  other  Corynida.  Tliey  are  atrophied,  or 
undeveloped,  polypites,  differing  from  perfect 
ones  in  being  usually  destitute,  of  a  mouth 
and  iu  having  shorter  tentacles.  They  carry 
the  reproductive  receptacles  orgonophores  in 
certain  hydrozoa.  Allman  calls  them  Blasto- 
styles. 

gd-no-caT-y-cine,  ".    [Mod.  Lat.  gonocalyx 
(genit.   gonocafycis)  [GoNOCALYX] ;  suff.  -ine.] 
Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  gonocalyx. 
"  Disguised  meduaoids,  in  which  there  is  a  central 
manubrial  process  and  a  rudimentary  system  of  gono- 
ealycine  canals."— Sicholton  :  Zool.  (5th  ed.),  p.  110. 

gO-no-ca'-lyr,  s.  [Gr.  yov<*  (gonos)  =  a  child, 
and  Lat.  calyx ;  Gr.  KaXvf  (kalux)  =  a  covering.] 
Zool.  :  A  bell-shaped  disc,  attached  by  the 
base  to  the  parent  organism  in  the  Corynida, 
the  swimming-bell  in  a  medusiform  gonophore, 
or  the  same  structure  in  a  gonophore  which 
is  not  detached.  (Nichftlsnn.) 

•gon-of,  *  gon-oph,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  gone- 
off.}  A  thief,  a  pickpocket. 

gd-no-lo'-be-ae, s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  gonolob(us), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tee.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadacese. 

gO-nor-6-bUS,  s.  [Gr.  y<av(a  (gonia)  •=  angle, 
and  Ao/Sds  (lobos)  =  a  pod.  Named  from  the 
angular  pods.] 

Bet. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gono- 
lobese.  It  consists  of  twining  or  shrubby 
plants  of  the  United  States  and  other  parts 
of  North  America,  Some  species  have  been 
cultivated.  It  has  racemes,  or  corymbs,  of 
greenish  or  dingy  purple  flowers.  About  sixty 
species  are  known.  The  juice  of  Gonolobut 
macropttyllnt  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  North 
American  Indians  to  poison  their  arrows. 

gon  -6  phore,  go-noph'-o-rnm,  *.  [Gr. 
yovos  (gonos)  =  seed,  and  <j>op6t  (pharos)  = 
bearing.] 


1.  Bot. :  A  short  stalk  which  bears  the  sta- 
mens and  carpels  in  such  plants  as  Anonads. 

2.  Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Allman 
to  the  bud  or  sac  containing  the  reproductive 
.•lenient*  in  the  Corynida  and  other  hydrozoa. 
It  is  used  whether  the  buds  become  detached 
or  not. 

go  no  pla  9!  ans,  s.  jrf.    [GONOPLAX.] 

Zool.  :    The  English  name  for  the  Gonopla- 
cidse  (q.v.). 


go-no-pla'-pi-dw,  *.  pi.  _  [Mod.  Lat.  aono- 
Burf.  -uios.] 


Lat.   fem.  pL   adj. 


Zool. :  A  family  of  brachyurous  Crustaceans 
having  the  carapace  either  square  or  rhoni- 
boidal,  and  much  broader  than  it  is  long. 
Milne  Edwards  places  it  between  the  Ocypo- 
dians  and  the  Grapsoidians. 

go'  -  no-  plax,  *.  [Gr.  yow  (qonu)  =  the  knee, 
and  <t>\d£  (plax)  =  anything  flat.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Go- 
noplacidae  (q.v.).  Gonoptax  angulata,  or  angu- 
latus,  is  found  in  Britain. 

go-nop'-ter-a,  ».  [Gr.  yow  (gonu)  =  the 
knee,  or  yavla.  (gonia)  =  an  angle,  and  irrepa 
(ptera),  pi.  of  irrepov  (pteron)=si  feather,  a 
wing.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gonopteridse  (q.v.).  Only  British  species, 
Gonoptera  libatrix. 

go-nop-ter'-I-dse,  *.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  gonop- 
ter(a)  (q.v.).,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Entom :  A  family  of  moths,  group  Noetuina. 
British  species  only  one.    [GONOPTERA.] 

gon-or-rhce'-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  yovoppoia. 
(gonorrhoia)  (Galen):  701/0?  (gonon)  =  seed, 
and  ptia  (rked)  =  to  flow  The  etymology  does 
not  name  the  disease  accurately.  (See  def.).  ] 
Pathol.  :  A  specific  disease,  chiefly  affecting 
the  urethra,  but  sometimes  also  other  mucous 
surfaces,  accompanied  by  inflammation  and 
mnco-pnrulent  discharge  ;  in  the  chronic  form 
it  is  termed  gleet,  the  discharge  then  being 
thinner,  sometimes  lasting  for  months,  or 
even  years. 

gO-no'-SO'me,  s.  [Gr.  -yo^K  (gonos)= offspring, 
seed,  and  cru>^a  (soma)  —  the  body.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  applied  by  Prof.  Allman  to 
the  reproductive  zobids  of  a  hydrozoon  taken 
collectively. 

gd-no-the'-ca,  ».  [Gr.  yovos  (gonos)  =  off- 
spring, seed,  and  Lat.  theca  ;  Gr  flrjio)  (theke) 
=  a  box  or  chest.] 

Zool. :  The  chitinous  receptacle  within 
which  the  gonophores  of  certain  hydrozoa  are 
produced.  The  same  as  GONANGECM  (q.v.). 

go'-nys,  s.    (Gr.  gonu  =  the  knee.] 

Orn'.th.  :  The  keel  or  ridge  of  the  lower  man- 
dible in  the  bill  of  a  bird. 

good,  *god,  *gode,  *  goud,  *  guod, 
*  gad,  *  guid,  *  glide,  a.,  adv.,  interj.,  &. 
s.  [A.S.  god;  cogn.  with  Dut.  goed ;  Icel. 
gddhr ;  Dan.  god  ;  Goth,  gods ;  Sw.  god ;  Ger. 
gut ;  O.  H.  Ger.  guot;  O.  Fris.  and  O.  S  god.} 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  such  physical  qualities   as   are 
useful,  proper,  expected,  or  desired  ;  not  bad ; 
not  ill  j  worthy  of  praise. 

"  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold 
it  was  very  goad."— Oenetii  i.  81. 

2.  Fit,  proper,  convenient,  useful. 

"  A  universe  of  death  !  which  God  by  cone 
Created  evil ;  for  e/il  only  good." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  622. 

3.  Fit,  adapted,  useful ;  capable  of  being 
used  or  employed.    (Followed  by  for.) 

"  All  quality,  that  it  good  for  anything,  is  originally 
founded  upon  merit."— Collier  :  On  Envy. 

4.  Wholesome,  proper,  useful. 

"  The  water  of  Nilus  is  sweeter  than  other  waters  in 
taste,  and  it  is  excellent  good  for  the  stone  and  hypo- 
chondriack  melancholy.  '—Bacon :  Jfat.  But.,  §  767. 

5.  Proper,  right. 

"  In  government  it  is  good  to  use  men  of  one  rank 
equally."— Bacon:  Ettnys  ;  Of  Fottoweri  i  Friend*. 

6.  Conducive  to  happiness. 


7.    Kind,    benevolent,    merciful,    gracious, 
bountiful. 

"  Upon  the  man  of  Thy  right  hand 
Let  thy  good  hand  be  laid.' 

Milton :  Tram,  of  Ptalm  Izxx. 


8.  Friendly,  kind,  gracious.    (Followed  07 
to  or  unto.) 

"  The  men  were  very  good  unto  us."— 1  ftamutl  TIT.  Ik 

9.  Uncorrupted,     undamaged,    uninjured, 
without  deterioration. 

"He  also  bartered  away  plum*,  thai  would  hav» 
Totted  in  a  week,  fur  nuta,  that  would  last  good  for  hi* 
eating  a  whole  year." — Locke. 

10.  Pleasant  to  the  taste,  agreeable. 

"  Eat  thou  honey,  because  it  is  good  ;  and  the  honey. 
comb,  which  is  sweet."— Proverb*  xxiv.  1J. 

11.  Pleasant,  agreeable,  advantageous. 

"  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  iu  unity."— Puilm  cxxxiii.  1. 

12.  Possessed  of  moml  excellence  or  virtue; 
worthy,  upright,  virtuous,  righteous,  religious, 
pious. 

"  For  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die."— 
Romant  V.  7. 

13.  Trustworthy,  genuine. 

"  He  is  neither  a  good  Irishman  nor  A  good  French- 
man."— ilacnvlay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

14.  Honourable,  noble,   distinguished ;    as, 
He  comes  of  a  good  family. 

15.  Not  blemished  or  impeached  ;  as,  a  good 
name. 

"  Moreover,  Vie  must  have  a  good  report  of  thow 
which  .tre  without."—!  Timothy  ill.  7. 

*  16.  Of  credit,  rich,  able  to  fulfil  engage- 
ments ;  solvent. 

"  Antonio  is  a  good  man  :  my  meaning  in  laying  that 
he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me  thatja* 
is  sufficient."-  .Scutes;).  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  S. 

H  Only  used  now  with  for,  as,  He  is  good  for 
any  amount. 

17.  Companionable,  sociable,  jovial,  merry. 

"  Though  he  did  not  draw  the  good  fellowi  to  him  by 
drinking,  yet  he  eat  well."— Clarendon. 

18.  Worthy  ;  used  as  an  address  of  respect ; 
as,  good  sir,  good  people. 

19.  It  is  used  as  an  epithet  of  slight  con- 
tempt or  pity. 

20.  Hearty ;  earnest. 

"The  good  will  of  the  nation  to  the  present  war  ha* 
been  since  but  too  much  experienced  by  the  successes 
that  have  attended  it."— Temple. 

21.  Real ;  serious  ;  genuine  ;  not  feigned. 
"Love  not  in  good  earnest,  nor  no  farther  in  sport 

in  honour  come  off  again."— Shakesp. :  At  You  Like  It, 
i.2. 

22.  Sound  ;  not  false  ;  not  fallacious  ;  well- 
founded. 

"  He  is  resolved  now  to  show  how  slight  the  proposi- 
tions were  which  Luther  let  go  for  good."— Atterbury. 

23.  Adequate ;  weighty. 

"  My  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty."— Shaketp.  : 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

24.  Confirmed  ;  attested  ;  proved. 

25.  Legal ;  valid. 

"  If  they  had  held  their  royalties  by  that  title,  eltlwr 
there  must  have  beeu  but  oue  sovereign  over  them  all, 
or  else  every  father  of  a  family  had  lieeu  as  good  ft 
prince,  and  had  as  good  a  claim  to  royalty,  as  these."— 
Locke. 

26.  Skilful  ;   dexterous  ;    clever  ;   ready; 
quick  :  as,  a  good  workman. 

"Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws?"  —  5Jio*«ip.: 
Twelfth  Might,  i.  3. 

27.  Cheerful ;  gay  ;  of  good  heart  or  spirit 

"  Be  of  good  comfort."— Matthew  ix.  22. 

28.  Fruitful ;  fertile. 

"  And  other  [seed]  fell  on  good  ground,  and  sprang  op 
and  bare  fruit  an  hundredfold."— Luke  viii.  8. 

29.  Abundant,  rich. 

"  Good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep."— Shakeip.  :  At  7<m 
Like  It,  iii.  2. 

30.  Elegant ;  delicate  ;    courteous ;  polite  : 
as,  He  is  a  man  of  good  breeding. 

31.  Correct,  grammatical,  according  to  rules  : 
as,  That  is  not  good  English. 

32.  Considerable  ;  not  small  or  little,  though 
not  very  great. 

"  We  may  suppose  a  great  many  degrees  of  littleneea 
and  lightness  in  these  earthly  particles,  so  as  many  of 
them  might  float  in  the  air  a  good  while,  like  exhala- 
tions, before  they  fell  down."— Burn*  :  Theory  of  On 
Earth. 

33.  Full ;  complete  ;  not  deficient. 

"  Good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  running  over, 
shall  men  give  into  your  bosom."— Luke  vi.  38. 

34.  That  may  or  can  be  recovered;  safe; 
secure  :  as,  good  debts. 

35.  It  is  used  simply  to  raise  or  strengthen 
the  force  or  meaning  of  a  word  :  as,  in  good 
faith,  in  good  sooth. 

If  Good  is  largely  used  in  greeting  and  leave- 
taking  :  as,  good  day,  good  morning,  &c. 

B.  As  adv. :  Well ;  not  ill. 

C.  As  interj.  :  Well  !  right !  used  in  answer 
to  a  remark  or  suggestion. 

"  Ay,  Hamlet,  food  1 "         Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  it.  8. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     oe.  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


D.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Anything  which  contributes  to  happiness, 
benefit,  advantage,  pleasure,  or  convenience ; 
that  which  is  right,  convenient,  useful,  service- 
able, advantageous,  benevolent,  &c. ;  an  ad  van- 
tage, a  benefit. 

Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  1*4. 

2.  An  upright,  honourable,  or  religious  man. 

"All  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  I'///.,  V.  S. 

3.  Welfare  :    prosperity  ;    advantage  ;    ad- 
vancement ;  interest. 

"  No  less  importing  than  our  general  good." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  111.,  iii.  T. 

4.  A  valuable  possession  or  piece  of  pro- 
perty ;   worldly  possessions,  as   wares,   mer- 
chandise, commodities,  chattels,  effects,  &c. 
(Almost  always  in  the  plural.) 

"  All  thy  go»ds  are  confiscate." 

Siaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  t 

*  5.  Goodness,  good  qualities,  virtuous  and 
Charitable  deeds. 

"  If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good." 

Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  65«. 
If  0)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  good 
and  goodness :  "  Good  and  goodness  are  abstract 
terms,  drawn  from  the  same  word  :  the  former 
to  denote  the  thing  that  is  good,  the  latter  the 
Inherent  good  pro]>erty  of  a  thing.  The  good 
we  do  is  determined  by  the  tendency  of  the 
action  ;  but  our  goodness  in  doing  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  motive  of  our  actions." 

(2)  He   thus    discriminates    between  good, 
bentfit,  and  advantage :  "  Good  is  an  abstract 
universal  term,  which  in  its  unlimited  sense 
comprehends  everything  that  can  be  conceived 
of,  as  suited  in  all  its  parts  to  the  end  pro- 
posed.    In  this  sense  benefit  and  advantage,  as 
well   as  utility,   service,  profit,  &c.,  are  all 
modifications  of  good.  Good  is  mostly  employed 
for  some  positive  and  direct  good;  advantage 
for  an  adventitious  and  indirect  good:  the  good 
is  that  which  would  be  good  to  all ;  the  advan- 
tage is  that  which  is  partially  good,  or  good 
only  in  particular  cases." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  goods, 
chattels,  furniture,  movables,  and  effects:  "In 
the  strict  sense  Broods  comprehends  more  than 
furniture,  including  not  only  that  which   is 
adapted  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  a  family, 
but  also  every  thing  which  is  of  value  to  a 
person  :  the  chairs  and  tables  are  a  part  of 
furniture ;  papers,  books,  and  money,  are  in- 
cluded among  the  goods.  The  term  chattels  com- 
prehends that  species  of  goods  which  is  in  a 
special  manner  separated  from  one's  person 
and  house  ;  a  man's  cattle,  his  implements  of 
husbandry,  the  alienable  rights  which  he  has 
4n  land  or  buildings,  are  all   comprehended 
under  chattels :  hence  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
pression to  seize  a  man's  goods  and  chattels,  as 
denoting  the  disposable  property  which  he  has 
about  his  person  or  at  a  distance.    Movables 
comprehends  all  the  other  terms  in  the  limited 
application  to  property,  as  far  as  it  admits  of 
being  removed  from   one   place  to  another. 
Effects  is  a  term  of  nearly  as  extensive  a  signifi- 
cation as  goods,  hut  not  so  extensive  an  appli- 
cation :  whatever  a  man  has  that  is   of  any 
supposed  value,  or  convertible  into  money,  is 
entitled  his  goods ;  whatever  a  man  has  that 
can  effect,  produce,  or  bring  forth  money  by 
sale,    is    entitled    his    effects."    (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(«)  For  the  difference  between  goods  and  com- 
modity, see  COMMODITY. 
H  1.  As  good  :  Equally  well. 

*  Wai  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side, 
At  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  Ix.  1.1H. 

2.  At  good  at:  Equally;  no  better  than; 
the  same  as. 

"  Being  many  times  at  good  at  in  possession  of  the 
victory.  —K  nollf t  :  nitt.  of  the  Turket. 

3.  For  good,  for  good  and  all :  Completely  ; 
entirely ;  finnlly. 

"The  good  woman  never  died  after  this,  till  she 
came  toait  for  good  and  all."—L'Ettro.nge:  fablet. 

4.  Good  sooth,  in  good  sooth :  In  very  truth  ; 
really ;  most  assuredly. 

"  They  tn  themselves,  good  tooth,  are  too  too  light" 
Shakttp.  merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  (. 

5.  In  good  time : 

(1)  Ord.   Lang.:    In  proper  time;   oppor- 
tunely ;  not  too  soon  or  too  late. 

(2)  Music  :  Correctly,  in  proper  time. 

6.  Good  for  nothing : 

(1)  As  adj.  :  Useless,  worthless. 

*  A  good-for^iotMng  -fellow."  —  Batten:    Kratmut. 
p.  187. 


good 

(2)  As  subst.  :  An  idle  fellow,  a  vagabond. 
"  My  father  always  said  I  was  born  to  be  a  good-for- 
nothing.'— Lytton  :  Uodolphtn,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  111. 

7.  Good  heed  :  Great  care,  heed  or  caution. 

8.  To  be  in  or  get  into  one's  good  graces :  To 
bfc  in  favour  with. 

"  Having  coutrived  to  get  into  the  good  gracet  of  the 
buxom  widow."— Dicketu:  Pickwick,  ch.  xiv. 

9.  To  do  one  a  good  turn :  To  do  a  kindness 
to  one. 

10.  To  hold  good: 

(1)  To  be  valid,  firm,  or  sure  :  as,  This  word 
holds  good. 

(2)  To  remain  in  force  or  effect :  as,  The 
rule  holds  good. 

11.  To  make  good : 

(1)  To  repair ;  to  replace :  as,  To  make  good 
damage. 

(2)  To  indemnify ;  to  give  an  equivalent  for : 
as,  To  make  good  any  loss. 

(3)  To  confirm  ;  to  establish ;  to  prove  ;  to 
verify  :  as,  To  make  good  a  charge. 

"  Each  word  made  good  and  trua" 

Shakesp. :  Samlet,  i.  t. 

(4)  To  carry  out,  to  perform  ;  to  fulfil ;  to 
carry  into  effect 

"  Of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good." 

Shaketp.  :  Tirnon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

(5)  To  carry  out  safely  :  as,  To  make  good 
one's  escape. 

(6)  To  supply  a  deficiency ;  to  make  up  a 
defect. 

"  Every  distinct  being  has  somewhat  peculiar  to  it- 
self, to  make  good  in  one  circumstance  what  it  wants 
in  another."— L'Kttrange  :  F 'ablet. 

(7)  To  maintain  ;  to  secure. 

"  Convenient  numbers  tn  make  good  the  city." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolama,  i.  5. 

*  (8)  To  prove  to  be  blameless  ;  to  clear. 

"I  say  good  queen. 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter'i  Tale.  ii.  8. 

12.  To  stand  good :  To  be  firm  or  valid  ;  to 
hold  good. 

13.  To  think  good:  To  consider  good,  ad- 
visable, or  expedient. 

me  my  price,"— Zechariah 

*  good-bodied,  a.    Having  a  good  figure. 


good  -  breeding,  s.  Polite  manners 
formed  by  a  good  education  ;  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman. 

"So  eminently  distinguished  by  good  humour  and 
good  breeding." — Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

good-bye,  good-by,  phr.  (A  contrac- 
tion of  God  he  with  ye.)  A  form  of  salutation 
at  parting ;  farewell. 

*  good  -  conceited,   o.     Well-devised, 
fanciful. 

"First,  a  very  excellent  good-cnnceited  thing."— 
Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 

*  good-conditioned,  a.     Having  good 
qualities    or   symptoms ;    free    from    any  ill 
symptoms. 

"  No  surgeon  dilates  an  abscess  of  any  kind  by  injec- 
tions, when  the  pus  is  good-conditioned." — Sharp. 

good-consideration,  s. 

Law:  (See  extract.) 


accruing  from  which,  the  law  esteems  an  equivalent 
for  whatever  benefit  tnay  move  from  one  relation  to 
another."— Blackttone :  Commentary,  bk.  ii..  ch.  M. 

good- day,  s.  or  inter}.  A  form  of  saluta- 
tion at  meeting  or  parting. 

•  good  -  deed,  adv.     In  very  deed  ;  in 
truth  ;  assuredly. 

"Yet  -jimt-derd,   Leontet.  I  love  thee."— 8><alt«tp.  : 
Winter'i  Tale,  1.  *. 

good  c'cn,  good  even,  good-even- 
ing, s.  or  inter],  A  kind  wish  or  salutation 
in  the  evening. 

*  good -faced,   a.     Having  a  handsome 
face ;  pretty. 


good -fellow,  ».  A  person  of  a  good, 
easy  nature  ;  a  genial,  sociable  person. 

*  good  -  fellow,  r.t.  To  make  a  com- 
panion of;  to  treat  or  salute  as  a  good  fellow. 

"Let  me  rather  be  disliked  for  not  being  a  beast 
than  be  good-fellotrrd  with  a  hug  for  being  one."— 
feltham. 
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good-fellowship,  i.  Bociableness,  com 
panionableness. 

"  Oh,  to  the  club,  the  scenes  of  savage  joys 
The  school  of  coarse  good-feUowthip  and  noise." 
Coteper :  Conversation,  4JJ. 

good-folk,  s.  pi.  A  popular  euphemistic 
name  for  the  fairies  ;  also  called  good  people 
or  good  neighbours.  [GOODMAN,  5.] 

Good  Friday,  .-•. 

L  Calendar  tt  Eccles. :  The  comparatively 
modern  English  appellation  lor  the  day  of  the 
Saviour's  crucifixion,  the  appellation  "good" 
possibly  referring  to  the  beneficial  effects  which 
flow  from  keeping  the  anniversary  ;  the  Conti- 
nental term,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  l>eing 
Holy  Friday.  The  Anglo-Saxons  again  deno- 
minated it  Long  Friday,  from  the  protracted 
religious  services  which  characterized  the  day. 
The  Church  of  England  regards  Good  Friday 
as  the  most  sacred  day  of  the  year,  and  has  ap- 
propriate services,  for  which  see  the  Liturgy. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries  this  day  is  not 
a  holiday  of  obligation,  on  which  the  faithful 
are  bound  to  hear  mass  and  to  abstain  from 
servile  works.  It  is  observed  as  a  rigid  fast — 
in  some  of  the  stricter  religious  communities  a 
single  meal  of  bread  and  water  t>eing  all  that 
is  allowed — and  the  church  services  are  sad 
and  mournful,  regard  being  had  to  the  terrible 
incidents  of  the  crucifixion  rather  than  to  the 
benefits  which,  as  the  Church  tenches,  tliat 
event  has  brought  to  mankind.  The  altar  is 
stripped  of  ornaments,  the  sanctuary  is  bare, 
the  sacerdotal  vestments  are  black.  'Ihe 
Passion  as  recorded  by  St.  John  is  chanted, 
and  then  follows  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross, 
which  is  kissed  first  by  the  celebrant  and  his 
assistants,  and  in  turn  by  the  congregation. 
The  consecrated  species  is  brought  from  the 
reposoir  (q.v.),  and  the  priest  receives.  [PRE- 
SANCTIFIED.]  Vespersimmediately  follow.  In 
the  evening  the  matins  and  lauds  for  Holy 
Saturday  [TENEBRAE]  are  usually  recited  in 

public.      IHOLY-WEEK.| 

Custom :  Good  Friday  is  kept  ns  a  IPRH! 
holiday  in  many  of  iljr  states  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe. 

good  humor,  .«.       A   cheerful   pleasant 
temper  or  disposition  ;  a  feeling  of  satislaction. 
"  I  was  a  lover  of  mirth,  good-humour,  and  even 
sometimes  of  Snu."-0oidjjnilh:  Ettayt,  L 

good  -  humored,  a.  Of  a  cheerful 
temper  or  disposition  ;  characterized  by  good 
humor ;  not  easily  provoked  or  annoyed. 

good  humoredly,  adv.  In  a  good, 
humored,  cheerful  manner. 

good-king-Harry,  t. 

Hot. :  Chenopodium(Blitum),  Bonus  IJenricut. 

good-lack,  interj.  An  exclamation  of 
surprise,  wonder,  or  admiration. 

If  Lack  here  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
ladykin  or  lakin,  a  diminutive  from  lady,  as 
applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  Our  Lady. 

good-looking,  a.  Of  a  pleasing  coun- 
tenance ;  well-favoured. 

good-looks,  s.  pi.    Pleasing  features. 

good -luck,  s.  Fortune,  prosperity,  su«v 
cess. 

good-manners,  s.  pi.  Politeness,  de- 
corum ;  propriety  of  behaviour. 

good  -  morning,  *  good  -  morrow,  s. 

A  Kind  wish  or  salutation  in  the  morning. 
"  Good-morrow  to  the  sun.    Hail,  thou  fair  heaven  1 
We  house  i1  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly." 
Shaketp.  :  Cymbeline,  iii.  S. 

good-nature, ». 

*  1.  Among  the  older  divines,  the  amount 
of  good  of  which  man  is  capable  when  unaided 
by  the  grace  of  God. 

"  Oond-nature,  being  the  relics  and  remains  of  that 
shipwreck  which  Adam  made,  is  the  proper  and  imuie- 
diatedlsiwsttion  to  holiness." — teremy  Taylor:  Sermon 
at  the  Funeral  of  Sir  oeorge  Datuone. 

2.  Natural  kindne°s  or  mildness  of  disposi- 
tion. 

"The  good-nature  and  generosity  which  belonged  U 
his  character."— Macaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng..  ch.  xt 

good  naturcd,  a. 

*  1.  Naturally  disposed  to  goodness  or  holl. 
ness. 

2.  Of  a  mild,  kind,  and  benignant  tempei 
or  d.'"pooition ;  benignant. 


•oil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem,  thin,  this;  sin. 
-elan,  -tian  =  shc.n.    -tlon,    sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous     cicms,  - 


$;  expect,  Xonoplicki,  e^ist.     ph  =  1 
ui     snus.    -Tile,  -dlo,  Ac.  •-=  be!,  d?*. 
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good— goods 


good-naturedly,  adv.  In  a  good-na- 
tured manner  ;  with  good  nature  or  kindness. 

good  naturedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  [good-natured  ;  good-nature, 
good-humour. 

good  neighbours,  s.  pi. 

1.  A  euphemistic  title  for  the  fairies. 

-  IB  the  hi  ndtr-end  of  harvest  on  Allhallow  even. 
When  our  food-neighbour*  dots  ride.  If  I  read  right" 
Montgomerit:  Fly  ting. 

2.  Witches. 
good-night,  --. 

L  Ordinary  Language  . 
1.  A  kind  wish  or  salutation  at  parting  at 
night. 

"  '  R*war*  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch  1 
Beware  the  awful  avalauche  !' 
Thii  wai  the  peasant's  last  good-night. 

Longfellow'  fxcfltior. 

•  2.  A  short  poem,  probably  to  be  sung  as 
•  serenade. 

"  8nr»  they  w»re  his  fancies  or  good-night*." 

SA(1*r<//.  :  1  Hfiiri/  II'.,  lit  t. 

IL  Sot.:  Argyreia  bona-nox. 

good-people,  s.  pi.  The  fairies  ;  the  good- 
folk. 

good  -sense,  s.     A  sound  and  clear  un- 
derstanding ;  good  -judgement,  common-sense. 
"  Good-nature  and  good-sense  must  ever  join. 
To  err  ii  human,  to  forgive  divine." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  S24. 

-speed,  s.  &  interj.      Good-luck  ; 


good- 

godspeed. 


*  good-tasted,  a.  Having  a  pleasant  taste 
or  flavour. 

"  They  then  brought  up  a  dish  of  apples,  and  they 
were  very  good-tatted  fruit."—  Banyan  :  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
fress.  pt.  it. 

good  tempered,  a.  Having  a  mild 
temper  ;  not  easily  provoked  or  irritated  ; 
good-humoured. 

good  -  temperedly,  adv.  In  a  good- 
tempered  manner  ;  with  good-temper. 

Good  Templar,  s.  A  member  of  a 
•ociety  of  which  the  condition  of  membership 
is  a  pledge  never  to  make,  buy,  or  sell  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  or  offer  them  to  others  as  a 
beverage.  It  arose  in  the  United  States  in 
1861,  where  the  order  rapidly  increased,  and 
whence  it  spread  to  other  countries.  The  first 
English  lodge  was  formed  in  Birmingham  in 
1868.  It  has  become  a  social  and  political 
power  in  that  country.  Th.e  members  pass 
through  an  initiatory  rite,  and  the  organiza- 
tion is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Free- 
masonry. In  1876  a  disruption  took  place  on 
the  question  of  allowing  negroes  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  same  lodges  as  whites.  The  order  is 
now  spread  throughout  the  world,  and  has  a 
membership  of  about  600,000,  with  a  junior 
membership  of  about  one-fourth  this  number. 

Good    Templarism,    Good   Tern- 

plary,  *.  The  principles  professed  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  Good  Templars.  [OooD 
TEMPLAR.] 

good-  wife,  ».    [GooDwiFE.] 
good-will,  i.    [GOODWILL.] 

•good-wilier,  *.  One  who  wishes  well 
to  another  ;  a  well-wisher. 

"The  earle  Dongla*  wold  nevir  (five  ear  to  his  good- 
triilerii  and  favoureria."—  Pittcottie  :  Cron.,  pp.  41,  41. 

*  good-woman,  *.     The  mistress  of  a 
family  ;  a  goodwife. 

good-works,  t.  pi. 

1.  Theol.  :  Works  the  fruit  of  faith. 

2.  Ch.  Hitt.  :  There  was  a  dispute  from  1548 
to  1552  between   Melanchthon  and  Nicholas 
Amsdorf,  the  latter  being  an  enthusiastic  fol- 
lower of  Luther,  as  to  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  salvation.     Melanchthon  took  the 
positive  and  Amsdorf  the  negative  side.    (Mo- 
iheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xvi.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  §  29.) 

•good,  *  god-en,   vJ.  &  i.      [A.S.  godian; 
•».  H.  Ger.  guotjan  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gueten.} 
A.  Transitive: 
L  To  make  good  ;  to  turn  to  good. 

"  U»  birrth  sone  them  te  hett, 
And  ten  te  mare  urns  godtnu." 

Ormulum,  11,831. 

2.  To  manure,  to  improve. 

"A  fruitful  hill  not  by  nature,  but  by  grace  .  .  . 
God  hath  taken  it  from  the  barren  downs,  and  goaded 
H.~—Bp.  Ball  .  fatt  Sermon,  1628. 


B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  good  ;  to  turn  to 
what  is  good. 

"  Ood  maun  .  .  .  godethth  aiy  and  heghethth." 

Ormuium,  6,014. 

t  good-en'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Goodenough,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  a  lover 
of  botany.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Good- 
eniacese  (q.v.).  They  are  generally  herbaceous 
plants  with  axillary  or  terminal  yellow  flowers. 

good-en-i-a'-9§-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  good- 
eni(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -actiz.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  calyciferal  exogens,  alli- 
ance Campanales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous 
plants  or  rarely  shrubs  without  milk,  the 
hairs  of  any  one  present  simple  or  glandular. 
Leaves  scattered,  often  lobed,  without  stipules. 
Inflorescence  terminal,  flowers  never  capitate, 
usually  yellow,  blue,  or  pink.  Calyx  usually 
superior,  rarely  inferior,  in  three  to  five  divi- 
sions ;  corolla  monopetalous,  irregular,  with- 
ering after  splitting  into  five  pieces.  Stamens 
five,  distinct  style,  one  simple  fruit,  a  two  or 
four-celled  capsule  with  many  seeds.  There 
are  twenty-four  genera  and  200  known  species. 
They  are  from  Australia  and  the  Southern 
Pacific.  Some  are  esculent  vegetables. 

good-en  i-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  goodeni(a)  ; 
Eng.,  &c.  pi.  suff.  ads.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Goodeniacese  (q.v.). 

good-en'-I-e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  goodeni(a), 
and  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«e.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Goodeniacese,  having  cap- 
sular  fruit. 

t  gopd'-e-now,  *.    [GOODENOUQH.I 

;ood-ful,   *  god-fid,   *god-fulle,   a. 

Eng.  good;  ful(l).~\  Kind,  gracious,  benevo- 
fent. 

"  Magan  thene  king  gnette  mid  godfulle  worde." 

Lnyamon.  ii.  236. 

*  good'-f ul-ly,   '  good-ful-lyche,  adv 

[Eng.  goodfid ;  -ly.]    In  a  kind,  gracious  man" 
ner ;  kindly. 

"  The  martyrs  the  vnderstonde 
Oodfutlyclte  in  heore  honde." 

Old  Eng.  iliscett.,  p.  M. 

gopdg  -eon,  s.    [GOOOINO.] 

good  -ing  (1),  *.  [Eng.  good :  -ing.]  (For 
def.,  see  extract.) 

"  To  go  a  goading  is  a  custom  observed  in  several 
part*  of  England  on  St.  Thomas's  Day,  by  women  only. 
who  ask  alms,  and  in  return  for  them  wish  all 
that  is  good,  such  as  a  h.-ippy  New  Year,  *c.,  to  their 
benefactors,  sometimes  presenting  them  with  sprigs  of 
evergreens.  In  some  parts  of  Surrey  and  Kent  the 
custom  is  thus  kept  up  ;  and  in  other  counties  goading 
is  the  word  among  the  poor  for  collecting  before 
Christmas  what  may  enable  them  to  keep  the  festi- 
val."— Todd. 

good'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  good  ;  -ish.]  Rather  good 
than  bad ;  pretty  good ;  fair,  tolerable,  passable. 

"I  fetched  &goodith  compass  around."— R.  D.  Black- 
more  :  Lorna  Dome,  ch.  Iviii. 

*  good'- less,    good-les,   a.     [Eng.   good; 
-less.]     Destitute  ;  having  no  goods  or  money. 

"  Goalies  for  to  ben  it  is  no  game." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  13,220. 

good '-li-ne'ss,  *  good  Ii  nesse,  *  good- 
ly-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  goodly ;  -ness.] 

1.  Kindness,  benevolence. 

"  Ooodlynetse,  Benignita*,  benevolencia."— Prompt. 
Part. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  goodly ;  grace,  ele- 
gance, beauty. 

"  In  boldness,  greatness,  godliness,  and  might, 
Above  the  princes  born  of  human  seed." 

Fair/ax :  Oodfrey  of  Boulogne,  xx.  107. 

good'-ly,  *  god-li,  *  god -liche,  *god- 
lyche,  *good-liche,  *  goode-ly,  *gude- 

li,  *  gud  liche,  *  gude-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [A.S. 
godlic;  O.  8.  godlik;  O.  Fris.  gddilik ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  gvotlih;  Icel.  godhligr.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Noble,  excellent,  fine,  elegant,  handsome, 
graceful. 

"The  goodelyette  mayde  .  .  in  al  the  town  of  Trove. " 
Chaucer :  Troilus,  ii.  880. 

2.  Kind,  friendly,  gracious,  benevolent. 

"  Syn  ye  so  goodlich  have  be  onto  me." 

Chaucer:  C.  1*.,  12.M1. 

3.  Pleasant,  agreeable. 

"  Of  flowers  perpetual,  goodly  to  the  eye 
And  blooming  from  afar." 

Logan  :  Episode  of  Levina. 

4.  Pretty  large  or  considerable  :  as,  a  goodly 
number. 


*  5.  It  is  used  ironically  for  fine,  robl*. 

"  'Tin  a  ffoodli/  credit  for  you." 
Shtikesp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  IT.  ft 

*  B.  All  adverb : 

1.  Finely,  splendidly,  nobly,  elegantly,  ex- 
cellently. 

"  With  sper  and  target  gudely  grayd." 

attaint  t  (Jauraine,  M& 

2.  In  a  friendly  manner  ;  kindly. 

"  Ye  ben  wel  and  goodly  advised." 

Chaucer:  Melibeut,  p.  1M. 

3.  Happily. 

"And  then  shall  hartie  loue  continue  long  toglther 
goodly,  in  case  both  parties  due  theyr  duties  accord- 
Ingly."— Udal :  Ephesians  vi 

*  good  ly  head,  *  good  Ii  head,  *  good- 
li-nede,  *  good  ly  hood,  *  glide- li- 
ned, s.  [Eng.  goodly ;  -head.]  Goodness, 
grace,  elegance,  goodliness. 

"  For  oner  this,  to  spake  of  goodlihedt 
She  passeth  all  that  I  can  of  rede." 

Chaucer  :  The  Flower  of  Curtetie. 

good  man,  *  gudc  man,  s.  [Eng.  good, 
and  man.] 

*  1.  A  familiar  appellation  of  civility  ;  a 
rustic  term  of  compliment ;  gaffer  ;  frequently 
used  ironically. 

"I'll  lay  my  head  to  any  goodmaris  hat." 

Shaketp.  :  Loire'*  Labour'*  last,  i.  1. 

2.  A  proprietor  of   land ;  a  landowner,  A 
laird.    (Scotch.) 

*  3.  The  head  of  a  family  ;  the  master  of  • 
house. 

"And  how  in  three  minutes  ihegoodman  of  th» 
house  had  been  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood  at  his  own 
door."— Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

*  4.  A  gaoler. 

"That  morning  before  his  death,  February  17.  th« 
goodman  of  the  Tolbooth  came  to  him  in  hii  chamber, 
and  told  him  he  might  save  his  life,  if  he  would  sign 
the  petition."—  Wodrou  :  History,  ii.  638. 

*  5.   Used  euphemistically   for   the   devil. 
From  the  earliest  ages  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  treat  the  various  personifications  of 
evil  with  respect.    Thus  the  Erinnys  of  Greek 
mythology  became  the  o-c^rai  df at  (  =  vener- 
able goddesses)  of  popular  phrase,  and  the 
Eumenides  (well-meaning  ones)  of  later  poets. 
In  Jude  9  we  read  that  "Michael  the  arch- 
angel,  when  contending  with  the  devil,   he 
disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not 
bring  against   him  a  railing  accusation,  but 
said,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee."    As  an  instance 
of  the  survival  of  this  custom,  Moncure  D. 
Con  way  (Demonology,  i.  13)  relates  a  story  of  a 
Hampshire  lady  who  asked  a  friend  of  his  if 
she  made  her  children  bow  when  they  men- 
tioned the  devil's  name,  adding  solemnly,  "I 
do,  I  think  it's  safer." 

goodman's  croft,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  strip  of  ground  or  corner  of  a 
field  formerly  left  unfilled,  in  Scotland,  in  the 
belief  that  unless  some  such  place  were  left, 
the  spirit  of  evil  would  damage  the  crop. 

"  Scotchmen  still  living  remember  the  corner  of  ft 
field  being  left  untilled  for  the  goodman' i-croft."— 
Tylor  :  Primiciee  Culture,  ii.  370. 

good  ness,  *  god  nesse,  *  gode  nes, 
gode-nesse,  'good  nesse,  •  gud- nes, 
•  guid  ness,  *  gud -ness,  s.  [A.S.  gAdnestj 
M.  H.  Ger.  guotnisse.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  good  morally; 
virtue,  excellence  of  character. 

"  You  could  not  know,  nobody  but  myself  could 
know,  her  goodness,  "—ilac.aulay  :  Bitt.  Eng. ,  eh.  XX. 
*2.  That  which  is  good  ;  right. 
"  Flee  schame  and  schrewednesse  and  doo  goodnettt* 
—Chaucer:  Helibeut,  p.  189. 

3.  Kindness,     mercifulness,    benevolence, 
beneficence. 

"  Poor  soul,  God's  goodnes*  has  been  great  to  the*': 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  puss." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  IL  L 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  good,  un- 
damaged, or  free  from  deterioration. 

5.  Used  as  a  euphemism  for  God  :  as,  Good- 
ness knows. 

goods,  s.  pi.     [GOOD,  *.  (4).] 

goods-engine,  s. 

Railway  Eng. :  A  heavy  engine  for  drawing 
goods-trains ;  a  freight-locomotive. 

goods-shed,  s.  A  covered  or  inclosed 
shed  or  shelter  for  goods  at  railway  stations, 
docks,  &e. 

goods-train,  s.  pi.  A  train  consisting 
of  waggons  or  trucks  laden  with  goods. 

goods-truck,  $.    A  goods-wagon. 


ftte,  fftt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pit, 
or.  wire,  wolf,  work.  who.  sin ;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  car,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


goodship— goosegrass 
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goods-waggon,  s.  A  railway  waggon  or 
truck  used  in  the  transportation  of  goods  : 
called  in  America  a  freight-car. 

•good-Ship,  *good-schipe.  s.   [Eng.  good; 
•ihip.]    Goodness,  grace,  kindness,  mercy. 
"  In  whom,  of  whom,  thorw  whom  beoth 
Alle  the  goodachipa  that  we  here  iseoth." 

Cattel  of  Love,  15. 

good  -wife,  gude-wife,  ».    [Kng.  good,  and 
wife.} 

L  The  wife  of  a  landed  proprietor  or  laird  ; 
a  fanner's  wife. 

"This  samen  Sunday  the  lady  PUtmedden,  the  good- 
vri/e  of  Ideu,  Mr.  William  Lumsden  and  his  wife,  Ac. 
were  excommunicate."—  Xpalding,  i.  238. 
.     2.  The  mistress  of  a  house. 

"  When  the  lad  came  to  the  house,  the  goodwife 
basted,  and  gave  him'.meat"—  Peden  :  Life,  p.  87. 

good-  will',  s.    [Eng.  good,  and  will] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Benevolence  ;   kindly  or  favourable  dis- 
position or  feelings. 

"  Peace,  goodwill,  order,  and  esteem."  —  Burke  : 
American  Taxation. 

2.  Heartiness,  zeal,  earnestness,  readiness. 
II.  Comm.  :   The  custom  of  any  trade  or 

business  ;  the  influence  of  the  seller  of  any 
business  to  secure  to  his  successor  the  custom 
already  existing  ;  the  right  or  title  to  keep  up 
and  continue  the  business  purchased  from  an 
outgoing  tenant  ;  the  money  paid  for  such 
right  or  title. 

good-y,  *  good-die,  *good-le,  o.  &  *. 

[Eng.  good;  -y.] 
*  A.  Ai  adj.  :  Simple,  innocent,  silly. 

"So  goodie  agent?  and  you  think  then  there  is  no 
punishment  due  for  your  agentshipt"  —  Btaum.  <t 
flet.  :  Loter'i  Progrett.  v.  1. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  term  of  civility  applied  to  women  : 
Corresponding  to  goodman  as  applied  to  men. 

"  Old  Qoody  Blake  was  old  and  poor/ 

Wordneorth  :  Goody  Blakt. 

2.  The  kernel  of  a  nut.    (American.) 

3.  (PI.):  Sweetmeats,  bonbons. 

"  Adjourning  from  time  to  time  to  some  cafe  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  ices  or  sucking  goodie*."—  H.  A. 
Murray  :  Land*  of  the  Stare  t  the  free,  ch.  zii. 

good  y  er  -a,  s.    [Named  after  John  Goodyer, 
an  English  botanist.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  orchids,  tribe  Neottidese, 
and  that  section  of  it  which  has  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  lip  flat,  the  lower  one  two-lobed. 
The  lip  is  free  from  the  base  of  the  column 
and  saccate.  Goodyera  repens,  a  plant  with 
ovate,  acute,  reticulate  leaves  and  cream- 
white  flowers,  is  widely  distributed,  being 
found  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  Europe. 

*.      [Eng.   goody;    -ship.] 


"  The  more  shame  for  her  gooduMp, 
To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip. 

Butler:  Budibrat,  pt  i.,  c.  iil. 

•googe,  v.t.    [GOUGE.] 

goog-Ings,     goedg  eons,    good-ings, 
t.  pi.    [GUDGEON.] 

Skip-build.  :  The  metallic  eyes  bolted  to  the 
stern-post,  on  which  the  rudder  is  hung.  In 
each  there  is  a  hole  to  receive  a  correspondent 
pintle  bolted  on  to  the  back  of  the  rudder, 
which  this  turns  from  side  to  Hide,  as  OB  an 
axis.  They  are  generally  four,  five,  or  six  in 
number. 

[A.S.  geolo.] 


godl,  *gule,  gOOld,  a.  &  «. 

IGOEU] 


A.  As  adj.  (Of  the  two  first  forms)  :  Yellow. 

"Thou  art'now  both  goal  and  green.  "     Sir  Eg'ir,  p.  S. 

B.  As  subst.  (Of  the  forms  gool  and  %ool<\). 
Sot.  :  Various  plants,  as  Calendula  officinalis, 

Chrysanthemum  segetum,  and  Caltha  palustris. 

goole,  *.  [O.Fr.  goule  =  the  throat  ;  Lat.  gula.} 
A  breach  in  a  sea-wall  or  bank  ;  a  passage 
worn  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide. 

goom,  ghodm,  >.    [Mahratta  mnr-ghoom.) 

Hot.  :  One  of  the  Mahratta  names  for  Bearded 
Wheat  (Triticum  cestivum),  a  grass  cultivated 
in  parU  of  India. 

•goon,  v.t.    [Go,  v.] 
goonch,  s.    [Mahratta.] 

Dot.  :  The  Mahratta  name  for  Abrus  precato- 
riut.  [ABBUS.] 


goor,  s.  [Hindust.  ffiir ;  Mahratta,  goal.]  Raw 
sugar,  jaggree  made  in  India,  from  the  juice 
of  the  date-palm.  Goor  was  eaten  by  the 
Thugs  as  the  initiatory  rite,  pledging  them 
to  their  nefarious  occupation. 

goor -a-koo,  good  -a-koo,  s.  [Hind,  goora- 
khoo,  guraku;  Mahratta  goodakhoo,  gudakhu.] 
The  name  given  in  parts  of  India  to  balls, 
prepared  of  different  ingredients,  to  be  smoked 
by  the  natives  in  a  hookah,  or  pipe. 

goo'-roo,  gu'-ru,  s.  [Mahratta  gooroo,  guru  ; 
Sansc.  guru.]  A  spiritual  preceptor  among  the 
Hindoos. 

goo  san  -der,  s.    [A  tautological  formation ; 

Eng.  goose,  and  gander.] 

Ornith. :  Mergus  merganser,  a  natatorial  bird 
of  the  family  Anatidie  (Ducks),  and  the  sub- 
family Merginse.  The  male  is  variegated  with 
black,  greenish-black,  rose-coloured,  and  white. 
Most  of  the  bill  dark-red,  the  feet  very  clear 
red ;  the  female  whitish-ash,  ash,  reddish- 
brown,  white,  &c. ;  the  bill  faded  red,  the 
feet  yellowish-red.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  whence  it  extends  into  the  northern 
part  of  America,  Asia,  and  Europe.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Jack-saw  in  England. 

goose,  '.    [A.S.  g6s."\ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  silly  person,  a  simpleton. 

(2)  A  tailor's  smoothing  and  pressing  iron, 
from  the  handle  being  like  the  neck  of  a  goose. 

"  Come  in,  tailor ;  here  you  may  roast  your  gooit." 
Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

*(3)  A  game  of  chance  played  on  a  card 
divided  into  small  compartments,  number 
from  one  to  sixty-two,  and  arranged  in  a  spiral 
form  round  an  open  central  space.  It  was 
played  by  two  or  more  persons,  who  moved  their 
counters  over  the  compartments,  according  to 
the  numbers  which  they  threw  on  dice.  The 
name  was  derived  from  the  figure  of  a  goose 
being  depicted  on  every  fourth  and  fifth  con> 
partment  in  succession ;  if  the  throw  of  the 
dice  carried  the  counter  of  a  player  on  to  a 
goose  he  was  entitled  to  move  forward  double 
the  actual  number  thrown. 

IL  Ornithology : 

1.  Sing:  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Anser.    The 
domestic  goose  is  believed  to  have  descended 
from  Anser  ferus,  called  in  books  the  Greylag 
goose.    The  White  Snow  goose  (Chen   hyper- 
boreat)  and  the  Canada  goose  (Bernicla  cana- 
deniit)  are  common  species  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  continent,  breeding  in  the 
far  north.    Among  the  sea  geese  the  Bernicle 
goose  and  Brent  goose  are  specially  to  be  noted. 
There  are  numerous  other  species.     Domesti- 
cated, the  goose  is  of  great  value,  both  for  the 
table  and  for  its  flue  soft  feathers. 

"  So  screams  a  goote  when  swans  melodious  sing." 
Beattie :  Pattoralt,  ix. 

2.  PI. :  Anserinse,  a  sub-family  of  Anatidse 
(Ducks).     The  body  ia  large  and  heavy,  the 
neck  long,  the  head  small,  and  the  bill  conical, 
the  wings  long  and  powerful,  the  feet  some- 
what long,  with  small  toes.     In  summer  they 
inhabit  the  polar  regions,  migrating  southward 
in  flocks  on  the  approach  of  winter.     The  nest, 
which  is  of  coarse  grass,   and  situated    in 
marshy  places,  is  large  ;  the  eggs  several. 

If  Obvious  compounds  :  goose-herd,  goose- 
pie,  &c. 

gooso  and  goslings,  s. 
Bot.  :  Orchis  Aforio. 

goose-corn,  - 

Bot. :  The  Heath-rush,  Juncus  tquarroxut. 
It  is  not  a  genuine  grass.  (London,  &e.) 

goose-dung  ore,  ». 

Min.  :  The  same  as  GANOMATITF.  (q.v.). 

goose-feast,  ».    Michaelmas. 

goose-flesh,  s.  The  same  as  GOOSE-SKIN 
(q.v.). 

t  goose-mussel, «. 

ZooL :  A  barnacle.  It  is  not  a  genuine 
mussel,  which  is  a  mollusc,  but  is  a  crusta- 
cean or  crustaceous  family. 

goose-skin,  s.  A  peculiar  roughness  of 
the  human  skin  produced  by  cold,  fear,  Ate. 

"  Her  skin  liegan  to  rise  into  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
goote-ikin."—ilut  Ftrritr :  Inheritance,  ch.  11. 


goose-step,  s. 

Mil. :  The  act  of  a  recruit  in  balancing  him- 
self on  one  foot  while  moving  the  other  back- 
wards and  forwards  without  taking  a  step. 

goose-tansy,  s. 

Bot. :  Potentilla  anserina. 

T  (1)  To  cook  one's  goose:  To  do  for  one. 
(Slang.) 

(2)  A  wild  goose  chase :  A  striving  after  Im- 
possibilities. 

goose,  v.t.    [GOOSE,  *.] 

1.  To  hiss  ;  to  condemn  by  hissing.  (Slang.) 

"  He  was  goosed  last  night,  he  was  goosed  the  night 
before  last.'  —  Dickeni :  Hard  Tima,  ch.  vi. 

*  2.  To  iron  linen  clothes. 

goose'-ber-ry,  s.  &  o.  [Goose  has  lost  r;  it 
was  originally  groise  or  grose,  from  O.  Fr. 
groisele,  groselk,  groiselle ;  Ir.  groisaid;  Gael. 
groiseid  =  a  gooseberry  ;  Wei.  grwys  =  a  wild 
gooseberry,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Ger.  krus; 
Dut.  kroes  ;  N.  H.  Ger.  kraus  =  crisp,  crisped. 
Cf.  Scotch  grozet.  (Skeat  £  Mahn.)\ 

A.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  <tc. :  The  fruit  of  Ribei 
Grossularia,  also  the  bush  itself.    Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  places  it  under  a  first  section  Grossu- 
laria, of  the  genus  Ribes,  with  the  character 
branches  spinous ;    leaves    plaited   in    bud ; 
peduncles  one  to  three  flowered.     There  are 
two  varieties  of  the  wild  gooseberry,  Ribei 
Grossularia  proper,  with  the  leaves  thinning 
above,  and  the  fruit  glandular  hairy  ;  and  R. 
Uva  crispa,  with  the  leaves  smaller  and  the 
ripe  fruit  glabrous.    The  large  European  goose- 
berry (Ribes  Grossularin),  grown  so  widely  on 
that  continent,  has  not  been  domesticated  in 
the  United  States,  where,  however,  there  are 
several  native  species,  some  of  which  extend 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.    R.  oryacan- 
thoiilei  is  grown  largely  for  the  market.    The 
snowy -flowered  Gooseberry  (R.  uiveum)  is  re- 
markable for  its  white  pendulous  flowers. 

IT  The  Barbadoes  gooseberry  is  Pereskia 
aculeata;  the  Cape  gouseberry,  Physalis  pubes- 
ceiis ;  that  of  Coromandel,  Averrhoa  Caram- 
bola ;  the  Indian  Hill  gooseberry  Rhodnmyrtut 
tomentosa,  and  the  Tahiti  gooseberry  Cicoa 
disticha.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  silly  person. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  gooseberry. 

If  (1)  To  play  gooseberry :  To  play  propriety  ; 
to  accompany  two  young  lovers  in  public. 

(2)  To  play  old  gooseberry :  To  play  the  deuce, 
to  act,  to  throw  everything  into  confusion. 

gooseberry  -  bush,  s.  The  same  ai 
GOOSEBERRY  (q.v.). 

gooseberry  -  fool,  ».  A  compound 
rnnde  of  gooseberries  scalded  and  pounded 
with  cream.  [FooL.] 

"  Then  came  sweets     .  .  some  hot.  some  cool, 
Bl.uicnmnge,  and  quince  custards,  and  gouttteilf 
fool." 
Barham  :  /nyolrl.  Leg.  ;  Layo/St  Romvald. 

gooseberry-moth,  .-•. 
Entom. :  The  Magpie-moth,  Abraxas  prow*- 
Janata.    [MAOPIE-MOTH,  ABRAXAS.] 

*  goose' -cap,  s.    [Eng.  goose,  and  cap  =  Lat. 

i-iijint  =  the  head.]     A  silly  fellow,  a  simple- 
ton, a  goose. 

"  Why.  what  a  gootecap  would's  t  thou  make  me  1  * 
Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Bnggar'i  Hui\.  IT.  4. 

goose'  foot,  s.    [Eng.  goose;  -font;   from  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  in  some  species  of  the 
genus.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  genus  Chenopodium  (q.v.). 

2.  Aspalathus  Chenopoda. 
If  The  goosefoot  tribe  : 

Bot. :  The  order  Chenopodiacese. 

goose  grass,  ».  [Eng.  goose,  and  grots;  from 
the  common  idea  that  it  is  a  favourite  food  or 
medicine  for  geese.  ] 

Bot. :  Galium  Aparine,  a  common  British 
plant.  Its  leaves,  six  or  eight  in  a  whorl,  are 
hispid,  their  margins,  midrib,  and  the  angles 
of  the  stem  very  rough,  with  reflexed  prickles, 
which,  if  dragged  along  the  tongue,  will  bring 
blood.  The  Towers  are  white.  Called  also 
Cleavers  or  Clivers. 

"  Onotegrau,  or  wild  tansy,  Is  a  weed  that  stronf 
clays  are  very  subject  la."— Mortimer ;  Jlutbarulru. 


b6"y;  pout,  Jo^l;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan. -tlan  =  shon.   -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,    sion     zhun.    -tious,     cloas,    sious^shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  •  bel,  del. 
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gooseneck— gorge 


goose '-neck,  s.     [Eng.  goose,  and  ntck.] 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  An  iron  fitted  at  the  end  of  a  yard  or 
boom  for  various  purposes. 

"  ThefoowiMct  must  tw  spread  out  by  the  armourer." 
—Marryat:  fetor  simplt.  ch.  rL 

(2)  A  davit. 

2.  Hydrant. :  A  nozzle  having  a  universal- 
joint  connection  to  a  fire-engine  stand-pipe. 

3.  Agric.  :  A  stick  used  iu  thatching. 

goose  pad  -  die.  r.f.  [Eng.  goose,  and 
paddle.]  To  row  ia  an  awkward,  irregular 
manner. 

goose  -quill,  s.  [Eng.  goose,  and  quill.]  One 
of  the  quills  or  large  wing-feathers  of  a  goose  ; 
a  pen  made  of  such  a  (t-atner. 

•gOOS-er-y.  s.     [Ens.  goose;  -ry.] 
L  A  place  for  keeping  geese. 
2.  Silliness,  stupidity  like  that  of  a  goose. 
-  Wbo  will  soon  look  through  and  through  ...  the 
finical  footer*  of  your  neat  sermon  »ctor."— Milton: 
Apology  fur  Smectymmu. 

goose  -Share,  s.     [Eng.  goose,  and  share.] 
Bot. :  Galium  Aparine, 

goose '-tongue,  s.     [Eng.  goose,  and  tongue.] 

f't. :  A  composite  plant,  Achilleu  Plat-mica, 
wild  iu  Britain. 

B'-wing,  s.    [Eng.  goose,  and  wing.} 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  wing  of  a  goose  used  as 
a  dust-brush. 

F.  Nautical: 

i    Another  name  for  a  studding-sail. 

2.  Oue  of  the  clews  or  lower  corners  of  a 
square  mainsail  or  fore-sail,  when  the  middle 
part  is  furled  or  tied  up. 

goos  -  ey  -  gan  -  der,  s.  [Eng.  goose,  and 
gander.] 

1.  A  gander. 

2.  A  silly  fellow,  a  simpleton,  a  goose. 

*gOOt,  S.      [GOAT.] 

go  -  pher  (1),  s.  [Fr.  gaufre  =  (1)  a  honey- 
comb, (2)  a  wafer,  a  kind  of  cake.] 

ZooL  :  A  name  given  by  the  early  French 
settlers  in  America  to  various  animals  which 
honeycomb  the  ground  by  burrowing  in  it. 
In  Canada  and  Illinois  it  was  given  to  a  grey 
burrowing  squirrel,  Spermophilns  Franklini, 
west  of  the  Mississippi  to  S.  Richardsonii,  iu 
Wisconsin  to  a  striped  squirrel,  and  in  Mis- 
souri to  a  burrowing-pouched  rat,  Geomys 
bursariris.  All  these  are  mammals  ;  but  in 
Georgia  the  term  was  applied  to  a  snake, 
Coluber  coupen,  and  in  Florida  to  a  turtle, 
Testudo  polyphemus.  (Goodrich,  &  Porter.) 

gopher-hole,  s. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  burrow  of  a  gopher. 
[GOPHKR  (1).] 

n.  Fort. :  A  small  bomb-proof  in  a  line  of 
rifle-pits.  (American.) 

"  Against  [mortar  shells]  rifle-pits  are  no  protection, 
and  the  soldiers  burrow  into  the  earth  places  known 
a>  gopher-holet."— Harper*  Weekly,  Aug.  6,  1864,  p.  602. 

gd'-pher  (2),  s.  (Heb.  f  3  (gopher),  from  the 
obsolete  verb  "S3  (gaphar)  =  to  cover.]  For 
def.,  see  etym.  and  compound. 

gopher- wood,  s. 

1.  Scrip. :  The  wood  of  which  Noah's  ark  was 
directed  to  be  made.    Various  attempts  have 
been   made  to  identify  the  tree.     The  most 
probable  view  is  that  it  was  the  cypress  ;  Lat. 
cupresyns ;  Gr.   xvirdpicraof  (kuparissos) ;  the 
e,  p,  r  of  the  Latin  and  k,  p,  r  of  Greek  being 
the  Hebrew  g,  ph,  r,  differently  pronounced. 
[CYPRESS.] 

"  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher*nod."—Om.  vt  14. 

2.  Bot. :  Lawsonia  alba. 

•gop'-pish, a.  [Cf.  IceL  gopi  =  a  vain  person.] 
Proud,  pettish. 

gbr'-al,  s.    [A  Nepaulese  word.] 

Zool. :  Nemorhedta  goral,  an  antelope  found 
in  the  Himalaya  mountains.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  common  goat,  has  black  horns 
about  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  the  general 
colour  of  the  body  mouse-gray. 

gbr'-a-my,  gdur'-a-mi,  s.     [A  Javanese 
name.] 
Ichthy. :  Osphromenut  olfax,  a  fish,  a  native 


of  China,  but  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Mauritius,  and  into  remote  Cayenne.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  turbot,  possesses  great 
tenacity  of  life  even  when  out  of  the  water, 
and  is  much  valued  for  the  table.  The  female 
is  said  to  form  a  cavity  in  the  sand  for  the 
reception  of  her  eggs. 

gor'-be'l-lie'd,  a.  [Eng.  gorbelly;  -ed.]  Fat, 
big-bellied. 

"  Nero  did  not  take 

A  noble  club-foot  stripling  ;  ne'er  contract 
With  one  throat-swoln,  gorbellied,  or  crump-backed." 
Holiday :  Juvenal,  sat.  x. 

*  gor'-bel-ly,  s.    [A.S.  gor  =  dirt,  filth,  and 
Bug.  belly.] 

1.  A  fat  belly  or  paunch. 

"  With  crump  shoulders,  side,  and  gorbettiet."  — 
P.  IMluiul  :  Camden,  p.  53. 

2.  A  fat-bellied  person. 

gor 90,  s.  [Norm.-Fr.  gorse;  O.  Fr.  gorge,  from 
Lat.  gurges  =  a  whirlpool.]  A  weir ;  a  pool 
of  water  to  keep  fish  in. 

gor'  cock,  s.    [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful, but  perhaps  A.  S.  gor  —  dirt  ;  Eng.  cock.] 
The  moor-cock,  red-grouse,  or  red-game. 
"  'Mougst  desert  hills,  where,  leagues  around, 
Dwelt  but  the  g->rm<-k  and  the  deer." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Tnermain,  ill.  «. 

gor'-crow,  gore-crow,  s.  [A.S.  gw=dirt, 
filth,  and  Bug.  crow.]  The  carrion-crow. 

"It  will  also  eat  grain  and  insects,  and  like  the 
raven  will  pick  out  the  eyes  of  young  lambs  when 
just  dropped,  for  which  reason  it  was  formerly  dis- 
tinttuished  from  the  rook,  which  feeds  entirely  on 
grain  and  insects,  by  the  name  of  the  gor  or  gorecrota." 
—Pennant  :  British  Zoology  ;  Carrion  Crow. 

gor-di-a'-ce-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gordHus), 
and.  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acea.] 

Zool.  :  Hair-worms :  an  order  of  Scolecida, 
consisting  of  vermiform  or  thread-like  animals 
with  distinct  sexes,  having  their  alimentary 
canal,  if  present  at  all,  imperfectly  developed, 
and  their  water- vascular  system  rudimentary 
or  absent.  During  a  portion  of  their  existence 
they  live  in  the  interior  of  insects. 

gor'-di-an,  a.  [Named  after  Gordius,  a  half 
mythic  king  of  Phrygia,  father  of  Midas.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Gordius,  or  the  knot  tied 
by  him  :  hence,  intricate,  complicated. 

"  She  was  a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue." 

Keatt :  Lamia,  i. 

gordian  -  knot,  s.  A  knot  tied  by 
Gordius  in  the  rope  which  bound  the  yoke  of 
his  chariot  to  the  draught-tree  in  such  an  art- 
ful manner  that  the  ends  of  the  cord  could 
not  be  perceived.  So  intricate  was  it  that  the 
report  went  abroad  that  the  empire  of  Asia 
was  promised  by  the  oracle  to  him  who  could 
untie  it.  Alexander  the  Great,  wishing^o  in- 
spire his  soldiers  with  courage  and  his  enemies 
with  the  belief  that  he  was  born  to  conquer 
Asia,  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword,  and  so 
claimed  to  have  fulfilled  the  oracle.  Hence,  the 
term  gordian-knot  is  used  for  any  apparently 
inextricable  difficulty  or  deadlock ;  and  to  cut 
the  gordian-knot  is  equivalent  to  removing 
or  solving  a  difficulty  by  bold  or  unusual 
measures. 

"  Whatsoever  it  was,  I  must  be  fain  to  leave  it  as  & 

Gordian-knot,  which  no  writer  belps  me  to  untie." — 

Baker  :  King  Stephen  (an.  1154). 

*  gor'-di-an,  v.t.    [GORDIAN,  a.]    To  knot  or 
tie  up. 

"  Locks  .  .  .  simply  gordianed  up  and  braided." 

Jfeatt :  Endymum,  bk.  L 

gor'-di-us,  s.  (pi.  gor'-dl-i).    [GORDIAN.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Gor- 
diaceae  fq.v.).  It  consists  of  those  extra- 
ordinarily thin  and  long  inhabitants  of  the 
water,  popularly  believed,  at  least  till  recently, 
to  be  animated  horse-hairs,  and  producible 
by  the  simple  process  of  putting  horse-hairs 
into  a  pond,  ditch,  or  country  well.  After  a 
time  they  bore  their  way  into  the  bodies  of 
insects.  When  mature  they  quit  their  insect 
residence  and,  returning  to  the  liquid  element, 
deposit  their  eggs  in  long  chains.  When  gordii 
are  dried  they  become  hard  and  brittle,  and 
apparently  dead,  but  water  returns  them  to 
their  wonted  suppleness  and  vitality.  Gordivs 
aquaticus  is  the  Common  Hair-worm. 

gore  (1),  s.  [A.S.  gor  =  filth,  dirt :  cogn.  with 
Icel.  gor  —  gore,  the  cud  in  animals  ;  Sw. 
gorr  =  dirt,  matter :  cf.  Gr.  \opSri  (chorde)  = 
a  gut,  a  cord  ;  Lat.  hira  =  gut ;  Icel.  garnir, 
gorn  =  guts.  ] 
*  1.  Dirt,  filth. 

"  Oore  and  ferr  and  full  wast 
That  was  out  ykast."    Lykeata  DUconut,  1,471. 


2.  Clotted  or  congealed  blood ;  blood  which 
has  become  inspissated  after  effusion. 

"  But  the  bloody  fact 

Will  be  avenged,  and  th'  other's  faith  approved 
Lose  no  reward,  though  here  thou  see  him  die. 
Rolling  in  dust  and  aore."  Milton :  P.  L.,  xi.  4M 

*  3.  Blood  flowing  from  a  wound. 

."  Now.  warriors,  grieve  no  uore; 
Lo,  there  the  Trojans  !  bathe  your  swords  iu  gore." 
Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad  xv.  M». 

*  4.  Filth,  loathsomeness,  wickedness. 

11  With  her  vnwortbelych  werk  me  wlatez  withinn* 
The  gore  ther  of  me  hatz  greued." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  1'oemt;  Cteannest.  SO*. 

*  5.  A  clotted  mass. 

"  They  were  in  one  gore  of  blood,"— H.  Brooke :  Foot 
Of  Quality,  i.  68. 

*  gore-blood,  *  goare-bloud,  s.    Gore, 
blood. 

"Downe  strait  he  falles,  &  armour  large  with  goare- 
bloud  embrues."     Phaer. :  ViryiU  ;  .Eneido*  xii. 

gore  (2),  *galr,  *gare,  *goore,  s.  [A.S. 
gdra  =  a  projecting  point  of  land,  from  gar  = 
a  spear;  Icel.  geiri  =  a  triangular  piece  of 
land  :  geirr  =  a  spear  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kero ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  gere  =  a  promontory ;  Ger.  gehre  =  a 
wedge,  a  gusset ;  Dut.  geer  =  a  gusset,  a  gore.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  triangular  or  wedge-shaped  piece  :  as— 

(1)  A  triangular  piece  sewed  into  a  dress, 
a  sail,  &c.,  to  widen  it  out  at  any  part ;  a 
gusset 

(2)  An  angular  piece  of  planking  used  in 
fitting  the  skin  of  a  vessel  to  the  frames. 

•*  (3)  A  triangular  or  pointed  piece  of  land. 

*  2.  Dress. 

"  Geynest  under  gore,  herkue  to  my  roune." 

Lyric  Poemt,  p.  29. 

II.  Her.  :  A  charge  consisting  of  two  curved 
lines,  one  from  the  sinis- 
ter chief  point,  the  other 

from  the  base  middle 
point,  meeting  in  an 
acute  angle  in  the  middle 
of  the  fesse  point. 

gore-bill,  s.  A  name 
given  to  the  garfish  (q.v.) 
from  its  long  beak  or  nose. 

gore  strake,  s.  GORE. 

Ship-build. :   A  strake 

which  terminates  before  reaching  the  stem  or 
stern-post.  Such  strakes  are  at  or  near  the 
centre  of  the  ship  to  lessen  the  spiling  of  the 
plank. 

gore  (1),  v.t.    [A.S.  gar  =  a  spear  ;  Icel.  gein ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ger ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ker.] 

1.  To  pierce,  to  stab,  to  penetrate  with  a 
pointed  instrument. 

"  O  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gored  with  Mowbray's  spear." 
Shakesp. :  Richard  II..  i.  S. 

2.  To  pierce  as  with  a  horn. 

"An  ox  that  attempts  to  gore  the  attendant*."— 
Cogan:  Ethical  Treatite,  Dis.  2,  §  I. 

*  3.  To  wound,  to  tear,  to  lacerate. 

"  The  willing  redbreast,  flying  through  a  thorne. 
Against  a  prickle  gored  his  tender  side." 

Browne  :  The  Shepher.i's  Pipe,  Eel.  L 

*  gore  (2),  v.i.     [GORE  (1),  s.]    To  bleed  pro- 
fusely. 

gore  (3),  v.t.    [GORE  (2),  s.] 

*  1.  To  break  a  passage  into,  as  with  a  wedge. 

"  AnAnow,  their  mightiest  quelled,  the  battle  swerved, 
With  many  an  inrode  gored."    MUton  :  P.  L.,  vi,  387. 

2.  To  cut  in  a  triangular  shape ;  to  pierce 
with  a  gore. 

gor'-fly,  s.     [A.S.  gor  =  dung ;  Eng.  fly.]    A 
species  of  fly. 

gorge,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  gorgia  =   the 
throat,  a  narrow  pass  ;  Lat.  gurges  =  an  abyss; 
the  throat ;  Ital.  gorga,  gorjia.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  throat,  the  gullet. 

"  He  with  him  closed,  and,  laying  mighty  hold 
Upon  his  throte  did  gripe  his  gorge  so  fnst. 
That  wanting  breath  him  down  to  ground  he  cast. 
Spenter:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  22. 

2.  That  which  is    swallowed    or    gorged ; 
swallowed  food  caused  to  rise  by  nausea  or 
disgust. 

"  And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brntish  beast. 
He  spewed  vp  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him  deteast." 
Spenser :  F.  Q..  I.  ir.  2L 

3.  The  act  of  gorging  ;  a  heavy  meal. 

"  The  counselor  heareth  causes  with  lease  pain  being 
emptie,  then  he  shal  be  able  after  a  fuJ  gorge."—  Wil- 
ion:  Arte  of  Khetoriyuf,  p.  112. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try.  Syrian,    w,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  k*. 


gorge— gormandise 
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4.  A  narrow  passage  or  entrance ;  a  pass 
between  hills. 

"  I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge  ; 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach  s  gorge." 

Scott :  Lady  of  tut  Lake,  vi.  IS. 

5.  Disgust.    (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  1.) 
*  6.  Indignation,  temper. 

"  My  gorge  began  to  rise.  '  Yes,'  said  I.  sulkily,  'my 
family  does  live  at  Richmond.'"—  Washington  Irving: 
Ralph  Kingwood. 

EL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  narrowest  part  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Doric  capitals  between  the  astragal,  above 
the  shaft  of  the  column,  and  the  annulets; 
also,  a  cavetto  or  hollow  moulding. 

2.  Fort. :  A  line  joining  the  inner  extremi- 
ties of  a  work  ;  as — 

(1)  A  line  drawn  between  the  rear  ends  of 
the  faces  of  a  redau. 

(2)  A  line  across  the  narrow  portion  of  a 
bastion,   from   the  points  of  junction  of  its 
flanks  with  the  curtains. 

3.  Mason.  :  A  small  groove  at  the  underside 
of  a  coping,  to  keep  the  drip  from  reaching  the 
wall ;  a  throat. 

4.  Naut. :  The  groove  or  score  of  a  pulley. 

gorge-book,  s.    Two  fish-hooks  separated 
by  a  piece  of  lead. 

gorge,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  gorger.]    [GORGE,  «.] 
A.  Transitive  :  . 
L  To  swallow  greedily  or  in  large  mouthfuls. 


2.  To  fill  up  to  the  throat,  to  glut,  to  satiate. 

"  The  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk. 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight. 
Make  slow  pursuit  or  altogether  balk." 

HhaJCetp. :  Kat>e  of  Lucrece,  694. 

3.  To  fill  to  overflowing,  to  glut. 

"A  house  in  England  which  baa  been  gorged  with 
undeserved  riches. f—JKacaulay :  Hit'.  Eny.,  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  feed  greedily,  to  stuff  one- 
self. 

"  When  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  have  enough 
food,  they  gorge  and  sleep." — Lindtay  :  Mind  in  the 
Lower  Animal*.  L  41. 

•  gorged,  a.    [Eng.  gorge,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  gorge,  or  throat ; 
throated. 

2.  Her. :   Encircled  round    the  throat,  as 
when  an  animal  is  repre- 
sented bearing  a  crown  or 

the  like  round  the  neck. 
It  is  blazoned  as  gorged 
with  a  crown,  Ac. 

gor-gg-oiis,  a,    [O.  Fr. 

goryias,  gorgiais  =  gor- 
geous, from  gorgias  =  a 
gorget,  from  gorge  =  the 
throat.)  Splendid,  mag- 
nificent, showy,  glittering  GORGED. 
with  splendid  colours, 
resplendent,  sumptuously  adorned,  or  gay. 

"  The  heralds  and  pursuivants  were  waiting  in  their 
gorgtout  tabard* ."— Macaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  clx  z. 

gor -gS-OUS-ljf,  adv.      [Eng.   gorgeous;  -ly.] 
In  a  gorgeous   manner,   splendidly,  magnifi- 
cently :  with  showy  magnificence. 
"  Gulden  and  red  above  It 
The  clouds  float  gorgroiuly.' 

Longfellow :  The  Cattle  fry  the  Sta. 

gor  -gg-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gorgeous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  l>eing  gorgeous  ;  showy 
or  sumptuous  magnificence  ;  splendour. 

"  It  seemed  to  ontvye  whatever  had  been  seene  be- 
fore of  gallantry  and  riches,  and  forgeoumeu  of 
apparel."— Baker  :  Cltartet  II.  (an.  1641.) 

•  gorg'-er,  *  gorg-ere,  *.    [O.  Fr.  gnrglere, 
from  gorge  =  the  throat ;  Ital.  gorgiera.] 

1.  A  piece  of  armour   for  the  throat  ;   a 
gorget 

"  Hys  vyier  and  his  gorijfre. 

Richard  Caur  de  Li-,n,  521. 

2.  A  kerchief  for  the  neck. 


•  gor  ger  In,   *.       [Fr,    from   gorge  =  the 
Throat.] 

Arch.  :  The  neck  of  a  capital ;  more  com- 
monly the  part  forming  the  junction  between 
the  shaft  and  the  capital. 

gor   get,  s.      [Fr.   gorgette,  from  gorge  =  the 
throat.] 

*  1.  Arm. :  A  metal  covering  for  the  throat, 
worn  by  an  armed  man,  to  protect  the  junc- 


GORGET. 


ture  between  the  helmet  and  the  breast-plate  ; 
also  a  kind  of  breast-plate  like  a  half-moon. 
The  camail  (q.v.),  or  throat  covering  of  chain- 
mail,  is  sometimes  called  the  gorget  of  mail. 
"See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown 
To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  was." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Ciitttine.  i  v.  2. 

*  2.  Dress:  A  kind  of  ruff  formerly  worn  by 
females. 

*3.  Mil.  i  smalls 
crescent  shaped, 
metallic  ornament 
worn  on  the  breast 
by  officers  on  duty. 
The  gorget  was  the 
last  remnantof  body 
armour  worn  by  in- 
fantry in  England. 

4.  Surgery: 

(1)  A   lithotumic 
cutting-instrument. 

(2)  A  canulated  or 

concave  conductor  used  in  operation  for  fis- 
tula ;  called  also  a  blunt  gorget. 

Gor'-gon,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Gorgon,  Gor  go,  from 
Gr  Toiryui  (Gorgo)  =  the  Gorgon,  from  yopyds 
(gorgos)  =  fearful,  terrible.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  &  Gr.  Mythol. :  One  of  three  female 
monsters  of  terrible  aspect.     They  were  the 
daughters    of    Phorcys  and  Ceto,   and   were 
named  Euryale,  Stheno,  and  Medusa,  the  two 
first  being  immortal.  Their  hair  was  entwined 
with  serpents,  their  hands  were  of  brass,  their 
bodies  covered  with  impenetrable  scales,  their 
teeth  resembling  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  and 
their  eyes  possessing  the  power  of  turning  all 
on  whom  they  fixed  them  to  stone.     By  the 
aid  of  Minerva  they  were  finally  conquered  by 
Perseus,  and  the  drops  of  blood  which  fell 
to    the   ground    from    Medusa's    head    were 
changed  into  serpents,  which  have  ever  since 
infested  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.    The  head 
was  placed  on  the  aegis  of  Minerva,  and  re- 
tained its  power  of  turning  the  beholder  into 
stone. 

**  But  brave  Aconteus,  Perseus'  friend,  by  chance 
Looked  back,  and  met  the  (torgont  fatal  glance." 
Slaymaaring :  Ovid;  Metamorphotel  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  very  ugly  or  horrid;   a 
woman  of  repulsive  manners  or  appearance. 

B.  As  adj. :  Like  a  Gorgon  ;  terrific  ;  fearful. 

"  Pallas,  holding  forth 
The  terror  of  the  Gorgon  shield  in  vain." 

Courper  :  X  tit  lire  Unimpaired!  by  Time. 

gorgon  steam  engine,  *.  A  form  of 
direct-acting  steam-engine,  invented  as  a 
means  of  obviating  the  use  of  the  beam  in 
marine-engines.  It  is  called  the  "Gorgon" 
engine,  from  having  been  first  employed  in  an 
English  government  steamer  of  that  name. 

gor-go'-n^-an.  gor  go  ni  an,  o.  [Lat. 
Gorguneu-,  from  Gorgon,  or  Gorgo  —  a  Gorgon  ; 
Or.  ropyorxio?  (Gorgoneios)."] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Gorgon  ;  like  a  Gor- 
gon ;  terrific. 

"  Medusa,  with  Oorgonian  terror,  guards 
The  ford."  Milton:  P.  L..  ii.  «H. 

2.  As  though  caused  by  a  Gorgon ;  petrified  ; 
stony. 

"  The  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Oorgonian  vigour  not  to  move." 

J/Uion :  P.  I...  x.  M7. 

gor-go'-uS-i-a, «.  rl.  (Gr.,  neut.  pi.  of  Topyo- 
vtios  (Gorijnneios) ~ pertaining  to  a  Gorgon; 
rdpyco  (Gorgo)—*  Gorgon.) 

Arch.  :  Masks  in  relief  representing  the  Gor- 
gon's or  Medusa's  head  ;  one  of  the  grotesque 
representations  of  forms  of  terror  which  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  rank  in  the  plastic  art 
of  the  Greeks.  They  were  used  as  key-stones 
in  an  arch. 

gor-go'-ni-a,  *.  [Lat. ,  =  a  kind  of  coral  with 
a  rigid  framework.  (Pliny.)'] 

Zool. :  Sea-fan  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Gorgonidse  (q.v.).  The  sclerobasis  is 
horny  and  more  or  less  arborescent.  Four 
species  are  described  by  Johnson  as  British. 

gor-go'-nl-an,  o.    [GORGONEAN.] 

*  gor-g6n -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  gorgon;  -ical.] 
The  same  as  GORGONEAN  (q.v.). 

gor-g&n'-i-dw,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gorgonia,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  Sea-shrubs  ;  a  family  of  Aotinozoa, 
order  Alcyonaria  (Asteroid  polypes).  Thecceno- 


sarc,  which  is  arborescent,  is  permanently 
rooted,  and  has  a  grooved  or  furrowed  branch- 
ing sclerobasis  with  dermosclerites  —  i.e., 
tissue  secretions.  The  species  occur  mostly 
in  shallow  water  in  the  warmer  seas,  attaining 
their  maximum  in  the  tropics.  Besides  Gor- 
gonia, the  family  contains  the  genus  Corallinm, 
of  which  the  type  is  Condlium  rubrum,  the  red 
coral  of  commerce. 

2.  Pulrsont. :  The  Gorgonidae  have  existed 
at  least  from  Eocene  and  perhaps  from  Oolitic 
times. 

gor-gon-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  gorgon;  -ize.}  To 
petrify  as  though  by  the  glance  of  a  Gorgon  ; 
to  turn  to  stone. 

"  Whose  eies  so  gorgonized  that  can  endure 
To  see  the  all-upholder  forced  to  bow  " 

finries  :  Holy  Koode,  p.  IS. 

gor'-hen,  s.  [GORCOCK.]  The  female  of  the 
gorcock. 

gor-il'-la,  s.  [The  name  was  found  current 
in  parts  of  Western  Africa,  when,  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  the  Carthaginian  navigator 
Hanno  visited  it  on  his  exploratory  and 
colonizing  expedition.  It  was  applied,  how- 
ever, not  to  an  ape,  but  to  a  negro  tribe, 
members  of  which  he  invited  to  Carthage,  but 
they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany him.] 

Zool. :  A  celebrated  anthropoid  ape  (Trog- 
lodytes Gorilla),  generally  believed  to  come 
nearer  than  any  known  one  to  man,  though 
some  contend  that  the  affinity  of  the  gibbon  is 
closer.  [GIBBON.]  The  number  of  teeth  in 
the  gorilla,  and  all  the  old  world  monkeys, 
except  the  lemurs,  is  thirty-two,  the  same  aa 
in  man.  The  hand  has  the  same  bones  as  in 
man.  Professor  Huxley  considers  Cuvier"s 
order  Quadrumana  (four-handed)  inaccurate, 
maintaining  that  the  hinder  extremities  of  all 
the  monkeys  and  lemurs  are  framed  anatomi- 
cally as  feet  and  not  hands.  The  height  is 
about  five  feet,  almost  the  same  as  man.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  greatest  capacity  of  the 
gorilla's  brain  is  only  344  cubic  inches,  the 
least  23,  against  62  in  the  least  capacious 
human  skull,  and  114  in  the  greatest.  The 
fonnidable  canines,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
specimens  .in  museums,  as  in  the  Academy  of 
the  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  look 
very  brutal,  but  they  are  only  sexual  charac- 
teristics, being  of  more  moderate  size  in  the 
female.  The  low  facial  angle  also  and  the 
abundant  hair,  with  the  extraordinary  breadth 
of  the  chest,  diminish  the  resemblance.  The 
last-mentioned  characteristic  imparts  to  the 
animal  colossal  strength,  which  it  is  said  to 
use  in  its  native  haunts  against  man.  It  is  a 
native  of  Lower  Guinea  and  the  interior  of 
equinoctial  Africa.  It  has  a  congener  in  the 
same  region,  Troglodytes  niger,  the  Chim- 
panzee (q.v.). 

gbr  -ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [GORE  (1),  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  pur.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  A  prick,  a  puncture. 

gbr  -mg  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [GoRK  (81  ».* 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adjective : 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  a  sail  cut  gradu- 
ally sloping,  so  as  to  be  broader  at  the  clew 
than  at  the  earing. 

C.  As  substantive: 

Naut. :  That  part  of  the  skirts  of  a  sail 
where  it  gradually  wiilens  towards  the  bottom 
or  foot ;  a  goring-cloth. 

gorinp  cloth.  «. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  GORING  (2),  C. 

gor -mand,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  gourmand.]    [Gous- 

HAND.]* 

A.  As  subst. :  A  greedy  or  ravenous  eater;  • 
glutton,  a  gourmand. 

"  Many  are  made  gormanat  and  gluttons  by  custom 
that  are  not  so  by  nature."—  Locke. 

B.  As  adj. :  Greedy,  gluttonous,  voracious, 
ravenous. 

"The  slllle  sauls,  that  beue  Chrlste*  shelp, 
Mould  nocht  lie  givin  to  aormnnd  woltts  to  kelp.' 
Lundtay.  8.  P.  K..  11  SI* 

*  gor'-mand-er,  s.    [GOURMANDER.] 

*gor'-mand  IfC,  ».  [O.  Fr.  gourmandise.J 
Gluttony,  greediness. 

"  With  the  flsh  which  In  your  banks  do  breed 

And  dally  there  increase,  miat't  garmandite  can  feed. 

IJrnyton  :  Poly-Olbton.  a.  S. 


Doll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fbin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  exist,    ph      t 
-man.  -tian  -  shan.     tion.    sion  =  shun ;    tion,  -glon  -  zhiin.     clous,  -tious,    sious  -  shus.    -blc,  -die,  <bc.  -  beL  del. 
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gormandlsm— gossamer 


•gor'-mand  ism,  s.  [Eng.  gormand  ;  -ism.] 
Gluttony. 

gor  mand  ize,  v.i.  &  t.    [GORMANDISE,  *.] 

A.  Intrans.  :   To   eat  greedily   or   like   • 
glutton  ;  to  gorge. 

"  Who  on  occasion  in  a  dark  hole 
Can  formantiiu  on  lighted  charcoal." 

Kitig  :  ttrfheui  t  Kurydice. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  swallow  anything  greedily. 
"  The  pampered  stomach,  more  than  well  sufficed, 

Ca»U  up  the  surfeit  lately  gorm<,nditea.' 

nrayton:  Raron't  Wari.  vi.  JS. 

gor  man  dl  zer.  s.  (Eng.  gormandise)  ; 
-tr.]  One  who  gormandizes  ;  a  glutton  ;  a 
greedy  or  voracious  eater. 

•  gor  rel-bel-lled.  o.    [GORBELLIED.] 

gone,  *  gorst,  *  gorste,  s.  [A.S.  gorst 
—  a  bramble-bush,  the  origin  of  which  is  un- 
known.] 

Dot.  :  One  of  the  names  of  the  Furze,  or 
Whin  (Ultx  europcevs). 

"There's  neither  Johnny  nor  his  hone 
Among  the  fern  or  in  the  gone." 

n'ordtttortk  :  Idiot  Soy. 

fW-Sy.  gor*'-ty,  a.  fEng.  grors(e)  ;  -».]  Of 
the  nature  of,  resembling,  or  abounding  in 
gorse. 

gor-ter'-i-a,  *.  [Named  after  David  Gorier, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Hardewyck.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Oorteriese(q.v.).  They  are  herbaceous  plants 
from  South  Africa. 

for-ter'-J-e-SB,  s.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat  gorteri(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tee.} 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Cynarese. 

gor-ty'-na,  s.  [Lat.  Gortyna,  Gortys,  Gortyn 
(from  Gr.)'  =  (1)  a  city  in  the  Morea,  now  in 
ruins  ;  (2)  a  city  in  Crete.) 

Entom.  :  A  genns  of  moths,  family  Apamidae. 
Gortyna  fiavago  is  the  Frosted  Orange. 

fbY-y,   •goar'-y,  a.    [Eng.  gore  (1),  s.  ;  -y.] 
L  Covered  with  gore  or  congealed  blood. 

"  Hospitable  beds 
To  rest  the  stranger,  or  the  gory  chief." 

riyrr  :  Fleece,  bk.  11 

2.  Bloody,  deadly,  murderous. 

"  The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twiit  us  twain." 

Shik-tp.  :  Trvilui  t  Creuida,  IT.  f  . 

gory-dew,  «. 

Bot.  :  Palmetto,  cruenta,  an  algal  of  simpls 
organization,  common  on  damp  walls  in  shady 
places.  It  appears  at  first  in  the  form  of  rosy 
gelatinous  patches,  ultimately  becoming  con- 
fluent over  a  wide  expanse,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  coagulated  venous  blood,  whence 
its  English  name.  (Griffith  A  Henfrey,  &c.) 

•goo,  s.    [GoosE.] 

gos  ba,  s.    [Arab.] 

Mus.  :  An  Arabian  flute.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  the  gosba,  the  one  with  three  holes  in 
the  lower  extremity,  producing  four  sounds 
which,  with  their  harmonies  at  the  fifth,  com- 
plete the  octave.  The  instrument  is  employed 
to  guide  the  voice  of  a  singer.  The  other 
gosba  is  larger  and  pierced  with  six  holes, 
with  a  double  hole  at  the  back.  (Stainer  £ 
Barrett.) 

408  -hawk,  gos  hauk.  s.  [Properly  goose- 
hawk  ;  from  A.S.  goshafuc,  from  g6s  =  a  goose, 
and  hafuc  =  a  hawk  ;  Icel.  gds-hankr.] 

Ornith,  :  Astur  paJiimhiriiLS,  a  bird  of  prey 
somewhat  widely  distributed.  It  is  brown 
above,  white  underneath,  barred  across  with 
brown,  with  five  browner  bands  on  the  tail  ; 
the  eyelids  whitish.  The  female  is  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  inches  long,  the  male  almost 
one-third  less.  It  is  abundant  in  parts  of  the 
European  continent.  The  Goshawk  of  the 
northern  United  States  (A.  atricapillus)  is  a 
larger  and  handsomer  bird,  but  otherwise  little 
different.  The  Goshawk  can  be  used,  as  it 
often  is  in  the  East  Indies,  for  falconry.  It 
pursues  its  prey  directly,  instead  of  swooping 
down  upon  it  from  above  like  a  falcon. 

"The  gothawk  was  in  high  esteem  among  falconer*.  " 
—Pennant:  Brltiih  Zoology  ; 


go'-shSn-ite,   s.     [Named  from  Goshen.  in 
Massachusetts,  where  it  occurs.] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  beryl. 

gos  -lar-ite,  ».    [Prom  Goslar,  in  the  Harz, 
where  it  occurs.] 


Win. :  An  orthorhombic,  white,  reddish, 
bluish,  transparent  or  translucent,  brittle 
mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre  and  nauseous  taste. 
HardneM,  2to2'6  ;  sp.gr.,  l^toa'l.  Compos. : 
Sulphuric  acid,  27  '9  ;  oxide  of  zinc,  28'2  ;  water, 
43'9.  Found  in  mines  at  Holywell,  in  Wales  ; 
at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  &C.  Called  also  Gal- 
litzenite  (q.v.). 

gdf -ling,  *ges-lyng,  >gos-lyng,  *gos- 
lynge,  .-•.  &  a.  [A.S.  go$  —  a,  goose,  and  Eng. 
ill  nun.  suff.  -ling.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  young  goose ;   a  goose  not   yet  full 
grown. 

"  m  never 
Be  such  a  galling  to  obey  Instinct." 

Shaketp. :  Corlolanut,  T.  S. 

2.  A  catkin  on  nut-trees  and  pines. 

3.  An  unfledged  bird. 

4.  A  goose,  a  silly  fellow,  a  simpleton. 

B.  As  adj. :  Silly,  stupid. 

"  Surprised  at  all  they  met,  the  gotling  pair  .  .  . 
Discover  huge  cathedrals,  built  with  stone." 

Covper  :  Progreu  of  Krror,  379. 

gos  pel.  *  gods-pel,   godds  pel, '  gods 
pelle,  *  gos  pelle,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  godspell, 
from  god  =  God,  and  spell  =  a  story,  a  history ; 
Icel.  gudhspjall  =  God-story  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gots- 
pel.     It  is  not  from  A.S.  g6d  =  good,  and  spell, 
though  this  derivation  would   exactly  agree 
with  the  Gr.  evavycXiov  (euanggeliori)  —  good 
message,   from    eS    (eu)  =  well,   and   dyyeAos 
(angge/os)  =  a  messenger.] 
A*  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  & 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  which  announces  good  news, 
political,  social,   personal,  or  of   any  other 
character. 

(2)  Anything  accepted   as  infallibly  true ; 
as,  You  must  not  take  the  words  just  for 


(3)  Anything  constituting  a  powerful  prin- 
ciple of  action. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Scrip.  &  Theol. :  A  term  signifying  good 
news,   founded  originally   on    certain   words 
used   by  the  angel   in    the   annunicatiun   of 
the  Saviour's  birth :   ''  Behold,  I   bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy"  (Luke  ii.  10).     It  is 
generally  held  to  signify  salvation  through 
the  atoning  death  of  Christ. 

"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gotpel  to 
every  creature."— Matthew  xvi.  15. 

If  Some  minor  Christian  sects  adopt  the 
word  Gospel  in  this  sense  as  part  of  their 
name.  There  are  several  sects  thus  entitled 
in  Great  Britain,  bearing  the  following 
names:  (t)  Gospel  Army  Mission,  (2)  Gospel 
Band,  and  (3)  Gospel  Temperance  Blue  Rib- 
bon Army.  The  first  two  are  of  recent  origin, 
the  last  is  older. 

2.  Script.  Canon,  tc. :  The  four  canonical 
records  of  our  Saviour's  life,  byt5t.  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John.    This  signi- 
fication of  the  word  is  derived  from  the  first 
one.   It  is  the  historical  narrative  of  that  first 
advent  of  Christ,  the  announcement  of  which 
was  disclosed  by  the  angel  to  be  good  tidings 
[ii.  1].     The  titles  are  not  worded  the  Gospel 
by  Matthew,  by  Mark,  &c. ;  it  is  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew,  according  to  Mark,  &c. 
This  implies  that  the  gospel  is  that  of  God 
(Rom.  xv.  16 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  &c.)  or  of  Christ 
(Mark  i.  1;  Bom.  i.  16,  &c.)  as  related  by 
Matthew,  by  Mark,  &c.    In  one  place,  how- 
ever, St.  Paul  says  "  my  gospel "  (1  Tim.  ii.  8). 
In  the  New  Testament  the  word  gospel,  evay- 
•yf\iov  (euanggelion)  is  used  only  of  communi- 
cations made  orally.    The  earliest  known  use 
of  the  term  for  written  accounts  of  the  Sa- 
viour's life,  is  in  Justin  Martyr's  first  "Apo- 
logy," about  A.D.  150.     He  speaks  of  "  Memo- 
ries of  the  Apostles,  called  Gospels."  Irenaeus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons  from  177  to  202,  used  the 
word  gospel  for  the  four  evangelical  narratives 
taken  collectively  [CANON]  ;  but  he  also  employs 
it  of   each  of   them   taken    separately,   and 
speaks  of  their   "fourfoldness."     He  places 
them  in  the  order  which  now  obtains,  as  do 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and 
the  early  church  generally.  Some  investigators 
however,  think  that  Mark's  gospel  comes  first 
in  time  ;  that  the  next  wag  perhaps  Matthew, 
that  Luke  was  the  third,  and  John  certainly 


the  last  The  first  three  are  called  synoptic*, 
because  they  all  look  at  the  events  which  they 
describe  from  the  same  point  of  view  ;  while 
the  stand-point  of  John  is  quite  different 
[SYNOPTIC.]  Though  the  Gospels  stand  in  the 
New  Testament  l>efore  the  Epistles,  some  of 
the  latter  undoubtedly  preceded  them  in  point 
of  time.  [JOHN,  LUKE,  MAKK,  MATTHEW.] 

3.  Liturgy :  The  part  of  the  gospels  pre- 
scribed in  the  Pi-ayer-book  to  be  read  on  any 
particular  day  in  the  Communion  service. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  gospel 
in  any  of  the.  senses  enumerated  under  A. 

IT  Obvious  compounds  :  Gospel-offer,  gospel- 
prsacker,  gospel-sermon,  &c. 

•gospel-book,  *  godspel-bok, 
*  goddspell  boc,  s.     The  gospel. 
"  Noght  ne  seyyth  the  goddspfUboc 
Thatt  .lostep  wass  thserinne." 

Ormulum,  «,459. 

*  gospel-gossip,  s.  One  who  is  over- zeal- 
ous in  preaching  religion  to  his  neighbours. 

gospel-lights,  s.  pi. 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  Two  lighted  candlet 
borne  by  acolytes  who  stand  facing  the  deacon 
as  he  intones  the  gospel  at  high  mass. 

gospel-side,  s. 

Eccles.  oS  Ch.  Hist. :  The  side  of  the  church 
corresponding  with  the  corner  or  horn  of  the 
altar  at  which  the  gospel  is  read. 

"  The  acolytes,  bearing  their  tapers  elevated,  and  the 
thurifer,  with  the  inceus«,  proceed  to  the  gttpel-sUe  of 
the  sanctuary."— Rock  :  Hlerurgia,  p.  14. 

'gospel-wright,  *goddspell- 
wrihhte,  s.  The  composer  or  airthor  of  one 
of  the  gospels  ;  an  evangelist 

"  An  otherr  goddtpMwrVA'.'.  <rtM  Marcus." 

Ormulum,  5,778. 

*  gos'-pel,  v.  t.    [GOSPEL,  s.  ]    To  instruct  in  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel ;  to  fill  with  sentiments 
of  religion. 

"  Are  you  so  gospelled 

To  pray  for  this  good  man  and  fur  his  Issue, 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave  t" 
Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  Hi.  1. 

gos  pei-ize,  v.t.    [GOSPELLIZE.] 

*  gOS'-pel-la-ry,  a.     [Eng.  gospel;  -ary.]    Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  gospel ;  theological,  evan- 
gelical. 


"  Let  any  man  Judge  how  well  these  gotpetlar)/  prin- 
ciples of  our  Presbyterians  agree  with  the  practice  and 
doctrine  of  the  holy  apostles."  —  The  Cloak  in  itt 


gos'-pel-ler,  *  god-spel-ler,  *  gods-pel- 
lere,   *  gos-pel-ere,    *  gos  -  pel  -  lere, 

*  gos-pel-lour,  s.    [Eng.  gospel;  -er.} 

*  1.  One  of  the  four  evangelists. 

"  Mark  the  gospeller  was  the  goostli  son  of  Petre  In 
baptysm."—  W yclife :  The  Prologue  of  Marke. 

*  2.  One  who  preaches  the  gospel ;  an  adhe- 
rent of  the  Reformed  faith,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  former,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  giving  a  prominence  to 
preaching,  in  which  they  were  not  imitated  by 
their  opponents. 

"  The  persecution  was  carried  on  against  the  gospel- 
lers with  much  fierceness  by  those  of  the  Roman  per- 
suasion."— Strype:  Memorial*  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
bk.  iii..  ch.  xvi 

3.  The   priest  or  deacon   who   reads   the 
gospel  in  the  Communion  service. 

"  The  Archbishop  of  York  was  the  celebrant,  the 
epistoller  being  the  Dean,  and  the  gotpeller  the  Bishop 
of  Sydney."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Feb.  7, 18*4. 

4.  A  contemptuous  term  for  an  evangelical 
preacher.    [HOT-GOSPELLER.] 

*  gos'-pel-lize,  s.    [Eng.  gospel ;  -ize.] 

1.  To  form  or  lay  down  as  gospel. 

"  The  command  thus  gotpellized  to  us  hath  the  same 
force  with  that  thereon  Ezra  grounded  the  pious 
necessity  of  divorcing."— Milton :  Doct.  i  Diicirfine  o) 
Divorce,  bk.  L,  ch.  vift 

2.  To  convert  by  preaching  the  gospel  to ; 
to  evangelize. 

"  In  the  meantime  give  me  leave  to  put  you  In  mind 
of  what  is  done  in  the  Corporation  (whereof  you  are  a 
member)  for  gotmlHzing  (as  they  phrase  it)  the  native* 
of  New  England."— Boyle :  Work*,  vol.  i.,  p.  109.  Lift. 

*  gos'-pei-ltf,  adv.     [Eng.  gospel ;  -ly.}    Ac- 
cording to  the  teaching  of  the  GospeL 

»  gOSS,  *  gosse,  s.     [GoRSE.] 

gos   sa  mer,     gos   sa  mere,  'gose-SO- 
mer,*   *  gos-so-mer.    *  gos-som-mer, 

*  gos-so-myre,  *  gos-sum-mer,  s.  <fe  a. 

[Lit.  goose-summer ;  cf.  Ger.  sommerfaden 
(summer-threads)  =  gossamer;  Cut.  zomer- 
draden  (summer-threads)  =  gossamer ;  Sw. 
sommertrad  (summer-tnread)  =  gossamer.] 


f&te,  t%t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sou;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  = 
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*  1.  The  slender  cobweb-like  threads  which 
are  seen  floating  in  the  air  in  calm  clear  wea- 
ther, especially  in  autumn.  They  can  also  be 
seen  on  a  clear  frosty  morning  on  furze- 
bushes,  grass,  dec. 

"  Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were. 
Their  harnesses  of  gouamere." 

Drayton:  The  Court  of  fairy. 

2.  A  thin,  filmy  silk  veil  or  gauze. 

•gSs'-sa-mer-jf,  a.  [Eng.  gossamer;  -y.] 
Like  gossamer ;  flimsy  ;  unsubstantial. 

fos -son,  goz  zan,  s.    [Etytn.  doubtful.] 

Mining  :  The  upper  part  of  a  metallic  vein, 
presenting  a  red  and  ferruginous  appearance, 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  iron 
pyrites  contained  in  or  associated  with  the 
ore  ;  the  matrix  in  which  a  metallic  ore  is  im- 
bedded. 

"There  [in  North  Devon]  the  matrix  or  gouan  of  the 
lode  [of  copper  ore!  is  suffused  by  particles  of  gold."— 
MurchUon:  SUuria,  ch.  xvii. 

g6s-san-if  -er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  gossan;  -i 
connective  ;  Lat.  fero  =  to  produce,  and  sun". 
-o«8.]  Producing  gossan. 

g6s  sib,  s.    [Gossip.] 

gos  sip,  *  god-sib,  *  god-slbbe,  *  god- 
sybbe,  *  gos-sib,  *  gos-syp,  «.  [A.S. 
gtid  =  God,  and  sib  =  kin,  relative.]  [GoDSiB.] 

*  1.  A  sponsor  in  baptism  ;  a  godfather  or 
godmother. 

"  They  had  mothers  as  we  had ;  and  those  mothers 
had  gouipi  (it  their  children  were  christened!  as  we 
are."—  Urn  Joruon  :  Staple  of  Newt.  (Induction.) 

*  2.  (PI.) :  Sponsors  engaged  iu  familiar  talk 
with  each  other. 

*  3.  (PI.) :  Those  who  engage  in  trivial  talk, 
whether  they  are  sponsors  or  not. 

"  The  gostipt  report 
She  has  come  to  King  Dial's  court." 

Longfellow  :  J/usiciarii  Tale. 

4.  A  friend  ;  a  neighbour  ;  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. 

"  One  mother.  ...  her  little  babe  reuil'd, 
And  to  her  gouipi  gau  in  couusell  say." 

Spenter :  F.  «..  I.  xli.  11. 

5.  One  who  runs  about  tattling  and  repeat- 
ing Uiles  ;  an  idle  tattler. 

"  The  common  chat  of  gouipt  when  they  meet." 

Drydm :  Hind  i  Panther,  iii.  90S. 

*  6.  A  tippling,  gossiping  woman. 

"Sometimes  lurk  I  inn  gouipi  bowl." 

Hhakeip.  :  Midtummer  A'ight'i  Dream,  ii.  L 

7.  Mere  tattle ;  idle  talk ;  trifling  or  un- 
founded rumour  or  talk. 

"  Bubble*  o'er  like  a  city  with  gotrip,  scandal  and 
spite.*  Tennyton:  Maud.,  I.  IT.  8. 

gO8   sip,  r J.  &  i.     [Gossip,  s.] 

*  A.  Trans. :  To  stand  gossip  or  sponsor  to ; 
to  christen. 

"  Adoptious  Christendom, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gonipt." 
Shalutp. :  Alft  Well  That  Kndt  Well,  L  L 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  talk  familiarly ;  to  chat. 

"  Noisy  groups  at  the  house-door 
Bat  in  the  cheerful  sun.  and  rejoiced  and  gouiptd 
together."  Longfellow  :  Evangeline.  i.  4. 

2.  To  chatter ;  to  run  about  repeating  tales 
or  tittle-tattle. 

"  Those  little  Jarrlngs  and  dissonances  which  arise 
from  anger,  censoriouauess,  gouiping,  and  coquetry."— 
Steel*:  Spectator,  No.  147. 

*  3.  To  make  merry,  as  at  a  christening  feast. 

"  With  all  my  heart.  I'll  gouip  at  this  feast," 

Mil/ceil*. :  Comedy  of  frrort,  T. 

*  4.  To  make  a  ceaseless  chattering  noUe. 

"  Flax  for  the  anuiping  looms." 

Longfellow :  Kvanaeline,  L  1. 

g6V  slp-er,  -.  [Eng.  gossip ;  -er.]  One  who 
gossips  ;  a  gossip. 

•  gds  si-pred,  •  gos-sl  prede,  *god-si- 
Drede,  s.  [A.S.  god  =  God  :  sibraiden  =  re- 
lation, kin.] 

1.  The  condition  of  a  gossip  or  sponsor  in 

baptism  ;  relationship  through  baptism ;  spon- 
sorship. 

"  Oouiored  or  coinpaternlty,  by  the  canon  law,  Is  a 
spiritual  affinity  ;  and  the  juror,  that  was  gossip  to 
either  of  the  parties,  might,  in  former  times,  hare 
been  challenged  as  not  indifferent."— Daritt. 

2.  Intimacy  ;  close  acquaintance. 

3.  Qossip  ;  idle  talk  ;  tittle-tattle. 

•gOB'-sIp-rjf,  '  g6s -sip-rig,  >.  [Eng. 
gouip;  -ry.]  The  condition  or  state  of  gossips ; 
close  intimacy. 

"  He  was  seized  hard  A  fast  on  the  blshoprlck, 
whereby  all  gouiprie  gade  up  between  him  and  my 
ancle  Mr.  Andrew."— SellvUl :  MS.,  p.  W. 

g6s-sip-y,   a.     [Eng.    gossip;  -y.]     Full  of 


gossip ;    inclined  to   gossip :   as,    a  gossipy 
woman. 


*  gos-so-mer,  s.    [GOSSAMER.] 

gos-soo'n,  gor-soon,  s.  [Fr.  garcon  =  a 
boy.]  A  boy,  a  lad.  (Irish.) 

gds-syp'-I-um,  s.  [Lat.  gossypion,  gossipion, 
gossympinus.  (Pliny.)] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Malvaceae,  tribe  Hibisceee. 
The  leaves  are  generally  three  or  five-lobed  ; 
around  the  flower  is  an  involucre,  cordate  at 
the  base,  and  terminating  at  the  apex  in  three 
broad,  deeply -cut  segments.  Calyx  flve- 
toothed,  corolla  of  five  petals,  stamens  united 
into  a  column,  fruit  a  three  or  five-celled 
capsule,  each  cell  when  ripe  bursting  through 
the  middle  and  exhibiting  the  seeds  enveloped 
in  cotton.  The  species  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  which  furnishes  so  much 
cotton  to  Lancashire,  is  Gossypivm  barbadense, 
of  which  there  ard  two  well  marked  varieties, 
the  Sea-island  or  Long-staple  cotton,  and  the 
Upland,  Georgian,  Bowed,  or  Short-staple 
cotton ;  that  of  India,  largely  brought  into  use 
during  the  American  civU  war  of  1861  to  1865, 
is  G.  herbaceum.  How  many  inore  species  exist 
has  not  been  determined,  the  genus  being  very 
variable.  A  bland  oil  is  made  from  the  seeds, 
which  also,  after  having  been  pressed,  have 
been  used  as  a  food  for  cattle.  Marti  us  states 
that  in  Brazil  the  young  leaves  and  seeds  of 
Gossypium  vitifolinm  are  used  in  dysentery, 
and  steeped  in  vinegar  are  applied  to  the  head 
in  hemicrania. 

*  gost,  s.    [GHOST.] 

*  gost'-ing,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  "  An  herb."  Ainsworth,  quoted  by 
Johnson,  who  calls  it  Rubia.  If  so,  it  is  a 
madder. 

got,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [GET,  v.] 

*  gdtch,  s.     [Ital.  gozzo  —  a  kind  of  bottle; 
gotto  —  a  drinkiug-glass.]      A   water-pot,   a 
pitcher. 

"  A  fetch  of  milk  I've  been  to  fill." 

aioomjield  :  Kichard  i  Kate. 

gote  (1),  gowt,  s.  [Out.  goot ;  Low  Ger.  gdte  ; 
Ger.  gosse.} 

1.  A  sluice,  a  drain,  a  gutter. 

"Gote,  or  water  schetelys.     A.iuayium,  tinglocito- 
rium."— Prompt.  Part. 

2.  A  slough,  a  miry  place. 

*  goto  (2),  s.    [GOAT.] 

*  got-er, «.    [GUTTER.] 

Goth,  «.    [Lat.  Gothi  =  the  Goths.) 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  an  ancient  r^ce  belonging 
to  the  Teutones,  who  originally  occupied  a 
great  portion  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
Filiner,  their  king,  conducted  a  body  of  his 
nation  to  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  where  it 
afterwards  increased  into  a  numerous  and  for- 
midable people  under  the  names  of  Visigoths 
and  Ostrogoths,  the   former  occupying  the 
countries  to   the   west  of  the  Dnieper,  the 
latter  those  to  the  east.  The  Visigoths  crossed 
the  Danu':-*,  plundered  Rome  and  Italy,  and 
fixed  their  residence  in   Spain,  while  their 
kindred,  the  Ostrogoths,  took  possession  of 
Italy,  which  they  held  till  A.D.  544,  when  they 
were  overthrown  by  Narses,  general  of  Jus- 
tinian.   From  this  time  the  .Goths  as  a  nation 
make  no  figure  in  history,  except  iu  Spain ; 
but  traces  of  their  language,  manners,  and 
arts  are  still  to  be  found  in  every  country  of 
the  East.    A  branch  of  the  Visigoths,  settled 
in  Moesia,  the  modern  Bulgaria,  are  known  as 
Moesogotha,  and  the  translation  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  Bible  by  Wulfila,  or  Ulfila,  a  Chris- 
tian bishop,  about  A.D.  350,  fragments  only  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  is  the  earliest 
known  specimen  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic 
tribe  of  tongues. 

2.  Fig. :  A  barbarian ;   one  deficient  In  or 
utterly  without  taste ;  a  rude,  ignorant  person. 

go'  tham  1st,  ».  [See  def.]  An  inhabitant 
or  native  of  Gotham,  a  village  in  Nottingham- 
shire, said  to  be  celebrated  for  the  blunders 
made  by  its  inhabitants. 

go  tham  Ite,  i.    [Eng.  Gotham;  -iu.] 
L  A  Gotharaist 

2.  A.  term  applied  In  sport  to  an  inhabitant  of 
New  York  city,  sometimes  known  as  Gotham. 


got  bar  dite,   *.      [From   the  St.  Gothar* 
Alps,  where  it  occurs.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  DUFRENOYSITE  (q.v.). 

*  gothelen,  v.i.    [Cf.  Icel.  gutla.]    To  rumble, 

as  the  stomach. 

"  Uise  guttes  bigonne  to  gothelen." 

P.  Plowman,  S.1JT. 

gSth  -Ic,  *  goth  -ick,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  GctfiiciH.) 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Goths  ;  as, 
Gothic  customs,  Ac. 

"  Confining  his  labours  almost  wholly  to  religious 
and  legendary  histories,  he  [Albert  DurerJ  turned  the 
Testament  into  the  history  of  a  Flemish  village ;  the 
habiU  of  Herod,  Pilate.  Joseph.  Sic.,  their  dwellings. 
their  utensils,  and  their  customs,  were  all  (lothic  and 
Eurui  «au."—  Walpolt :  Catalogue  of  Sngravtrt^vol.  r. 

2.  Fig. :  Rude,  uncivilized,  barbarous. 

"  The  Oothic  cloud 
Of  time  and  language  o'er  thy  genius  thrown." 

II.  Arch. :  A  term  sometimes  used  to  dis- 
tinguish mediaeval  from  classical  architecture. 
In  a  more  limited  sense  it  comprehends  those 
styles  only  of  mediaeval  architecture  which 
are  characterized  by  the  pointed  arch.  In  the 
narrower  sense,  Gothic  architecture  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
in  the  wider,  it  includes  as  well  Anglo-Saxon, 
which  prevailed  from  the  close  of  the  sixth  to 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  also 
Anglo-Norman,  which  flourished  during  the 
succeeding  hundred  years.  The  hitter  was 
followed  by  the  Semi-Norman  or  Transition  ; 
this  gave  place,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  to  Early  English,  and  this,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century 
to  Decorated  English,  replaced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Florid, 
or  Perpendicular.  Gothic  architecture  at- 
tained its  perfection  in  the  Decorated  English 
period.  The  free,  flowing  lines  and  the  chaste 
ornamentation  by  which  it  is  distinguished, 
degenerated  into  the  stiff,  staring  lines  and 
the  too-elaborate  decoration  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular ;  and  the  process  of  debasement  con- 
tinued until,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Gothic  fell  into  entire  disuse. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
re-action  began,  and  the  movement  has  gone 
on  gathering  strength  ever  since.  [DECORATED, 
EARLY  ENGLISH,  PERPENDICULAR,  POINTED.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  language  of  the  Goths. 
It  belongs  to  the  Low  German  group  of  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  to  which  belong  English, 
Frisian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Old  Saxon.  It 
is  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  of  the  Teu- 
tonic dialects  of  which  any  remains  are 
known ;  it  was  spoken  by  the  eastern  and 
western  Goths,  who  occupied  the  province  of 
Dacia.  It  is  closely  akin  to  English  and  Dutch. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 
[A.  II.] 

"  The  palish  church  of  Lambeth  Is  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  Palace,  has  a  plain  tower,  and  the 
architecture  is  of  the  Gothic  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV." 
—  I'eimant :  London ;  Lambeth  Church. 

2.  Print. :   A  name  given  to  a  bold-faced 
type,  used  for  titling  and  jobbing  work. 

*  goth-ic-al,    o.     [Eng.  gothic;   -al.]     The 
same  as  GOTHIC  (q.v.). 

*  goth'  1  gism.  .-•.    [Eng.  Gothic;  -ism,] 

1.  A  Gothic  idiom  or  custom. 

2.  Conformity  to  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

3.  Rudeness  of  manners ;  barbarousness. 

"  Night,  gothtcUm,  confusion,  and  absolute  chaos  an 
come  again."— She  nit  one. 

gSth'-I-cize,  v.t.  [Eng.  Gothic;  -i*.]  To 
make  Gothic  ;  to  bring  back  to  barbarousness. 

*  gdth'-lsh, a.    [Eng.  Goth;  -ish.]    Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  the  Goths  ;  Gothic ;  rude  ; 
uncivilized. 

goth'-lte  (O  as  9),  s.  [Named  after  the  great 
German  poet  Gdthe,  or  Goethe,  who  was  born 
in  1749,  and  died  in  1832.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic,  yellowish,  reddish, 
or  dark-brown  mineral,  sometimes  blood-red 
by  transmitted  light.  Lustre  imperfectly  ada- 
mantine. Hardness,  5  to  5'5 ;  sp.  gr.,  4'0  to  4'4. 
Compos.  :  sesquioxide  of  iron,  83-5  to  90'5 ; 
sesquioxide  of  manganese,  0  to  2  '5  ;  silica,  0  to 
4'3  ;  and  water,  W4  to  11 '5.  Found  at  Clifton, 


bSil,  b^y ;  prfut,  Jo^rl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-dan,    tian  =  «t»yit     -tion,  -sion  —  shun;    flon,    sion  =  Xhun.    -clous,    tious.  -sious  -  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  —  beL  del* 
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gotish— gout 


in  Gloucestershire  :  near  Botallack  and  Lost- 
withiel,  in  Cornwall ;  in  Saxony,  Ac.  Called 
also  Pyrrhosiderite  and  Onegite(q.v.).  (Dana.) 
Mr.  W.  J.  SolUs  descrilK.'s  it  also  as  occurring 
in  the  Rliymney  quarry  in-  bedding-planes  of 
rorks  immediately  below  the  Rhymney  grit  of 
Siluri.m  age,  near  Cardiff.  (Qudr.  Jour.  Geol. 
Sue..  XXZT.  505.) 

•  got  lah, «.    [GOATISH.] 

gou  a  -ni-a,  t.  [Named  after  Anthony  Gouan, 

Pro lessor  o"f  Botany,  at  Montpelier.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  Rhaiiinaceae,  consisting  of 
evergreen  climbers.  Gouauia  tlomiiigiuisis,  a 
species  from  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  is 
stomachic. 

«  gOUd.  S.      [WOAD.) 

gouge,  *  goode,  *  gowge,  s.     [Fr.  gougt, 
from  Low  Lat.  giiria,  —  a  kind  of  chisel ,  Sp. 
gubia;  Port.  9011x1.] 
L  Onlinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  A  cheat ;  an  imposition  ;  an  impos- 
tor.   (Amer.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Rookbind.  :  A   finisher's    hand -tool    for 
blind-tooling  or  gilding,  having  a  face  which 
forms  a  curve. 

2.  A  shaped  incising-tool  used  for  cutting 
out  forms  or  blanks  for  gloves,  envelopes,  or 
other   objects   cut  to  a  shape  from  fabric, 
leather,  or  paper. 

3.  Wood-work. :  A  chisel  with  a  curved  blade 
adapted  to  make  a  rounded  groove  in  cutting 
or  turning  wood.      They  are  known  as  flat, 
middle,  and  quick  ;  their  curves  being  respec- 
tively obtuse,  medium,  and  acute.    The  gouge 
existed  in  early  ages   in  stone,   bone,  and 
bronze. 

gouge-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  used 
in  a  brace.  It  has  a  rounded  end,  and  a  groove 
which  contains  the  chips. 

gouge-slip,  s.  An  oil-stone  or  hone  slip, 
for  sharpening  on  the  concave  side  of  the 
edge  of  the  gouge. 

gouge,  *  googe,  v.t.    [GouoE,  ».    Fr.  gouger.] 
L  Lit. :  To  scoop  out  or  make  a  groove  in 
with  a  gouge. 

"  Goofing  ot  hem  out 
Jut  to  the  size  of  my  bottles,  and  not  slicing." 

Ben  Jonton :  The  Detnl  it  an  A$t,  ii.  t. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  force  out  the  eye  of  with  the  thumb  or 
finger. 

2.  To  cheat ;  to  impose  upon.    (Amer.) 

•gon- jeers,  *good-ier,  *  good -year, 

*  good  yere,  s.  [Fr.  goujere,  from  gouge  = 
a  trull.  J  The  venereal  disease. 

"The  goodycar*  shall  devour  them." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear.  T.  «. 
•  gOUl,  *.     [GHODU] 

'  goal,  *  goule,  *  goul-en,  *  gowle,  v.i. 
[Icel.  gauia.]  To  howl,  to  yowl,  to  cry  aloud, 
to  shout. 


•  goal  -and,   ».      [A.S.    geolo  =  yellow.]     A 
flower  ;  perhaps  the  gowan  or  mountain  daisy. 

Gou  lard  ,  *.     [Named  after  Thomas  Goulard, 
*  surgeon  at  Montpelier,  about  A.D.  1750,  who 
discovered  it.] 
Pharm.  :  The  same  as  GOULARD'S-EXTRACT. 

goulard  s  extract,  s. 

Pharm,  :  A  saturated  solution  of  basic  lead 
acetate.  It  is  used  as  a  lotion  in  cases  of  in- 
flammation. 


(1),  *.     [O.  FT.  goule;  FT.  gueule;  L»t 
gula.]    The  throat. 

"Thare  may  I*  seue  ane  throll,  or  ayuding  rtede, 
To  Acheron  reuin  doun  that  liellls  sye. 
Oapaud  with  bis  pestiferus  goule  full  wyde." 

Douglat:  Firfil,  at,  U. 

*  goule  (2),  *.    [GHOUL.] 

*  goules,  *  gowlys,  s.    [GULES.] 

*  goune,  ».    [Gown.] 
gour,  s.    [G  At-R.] 

gou'-ra,  t.    [The  name  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
islands.] 
OrnUh.  :  Ground  pigeon  ;  the  typical  genus 


of  the  family  Gourid*.  Goiira  coronata  is  the 
size  of  a  turkey.  It  is  wild  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  is  domesticated  in  Java. 

gour  a  mi,  s.    [GORAMY.] 

gourd  (1),  *  goord,  *  gourde,  *  gowrde, 

s.      [O.    F.    gouhourde,    coharrde,    c&ngourde, 
choourde ;  Fr.  gourde,  from  Lat.  Cucurbita  = 
a  gourd  ;  prob.  connected  with  corbit  —  a 
basket.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  gourd  and  olive  brown 
Weave  the  light  root."  Vytr :  Kuini  of  Rom*. 

2.  A  bottle  or  vessel  for  carrying  water,  so 
called  from  its  shape. 

"  I  haue  beer  in  a  gourde 
A  draught  of  wyn."          Chaucer :  C.  T.,  17,014. 

H  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Cucurbita  pepo ;  a  hispid  plant,  with 
tendrils,  large  yellow  flowers,  and  oblong  or 
ovate  fruit;  a  native  of  Astrachan,  but  culti- 
vated in  many  countries.     It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  A.D.  15,70.     It  has  run  into 
many  varieties.     The  fruit  Is  used  as  a  culi- 
nary vegetable  in  soups  and  stews,  or  mixed 
after  being  sugared  and  spiced,  with  sliced 
apples,  to  constitute   pumpkin  pie.      Called 
also  the  Pumpkin-gourd  or  Pompion. 

2.  Scripture:  Hebrew  ]Vj£j?  (qiqayon);  Sep- 
tuagilit  Ko\oK\iv9r)  (kolokunthe).    The  Hebrew 
word  is  apparently  so  much  akin  to  the  Greek 
word  KI'JCI  (kiki)  used  by  Dioscorides  for  the 
castor-oil  plant  (Ricinus  communis),  that  the 
"gourd"    of    Scripture    was    probably    that 
species.      It  is  a  euphorbiaceous  plant,  and 
not  of  the  order  Cucurbitacese.     For  the  wild 
gourd  of  Scripture,  see  H  (2). 

If  (1)  Of  the  genuine  Cucurbitacese,  the 
Bitter  or  Colocynth  Gourd  is  CitruUus  Colo- 
cynthis;  the  Bottle,  Club,  or  Trumpet  Gourd 
is  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  which  so  varies  in  the 
form  of  its  fruit  as  to  suggest  in  the  several 
individuals  all  these  appellations.  The  Goose- 
berry gourd  is  Momordica  echinata ;  the  Orange 
gourd  is  Cucurbita  aurantia ;  Red  gourd  and 
Spanish  gourd  are  popular  names  for  Cucur- 
bita maxima,  the  flesh  of  which,  when  boiled, 
is  like  a  tender  carrot ;  the  Snake  gourd  is 
the  genus  Trichosanthes,  and  especially  T. 
colubrina ;  the  Squash  gourd  is  Cucurbita 
Melopepo ;  and  the  White  gourd  is  Bennicasa 
cerifera.  It  is  extensively  used  by  the  natives 
of  India  in  their  curries. 

(2)  The  Wild  Gourd  ofScrivture:  Hebrew 
pi.  ni?j?D  (paquoth),  and  DTjJg  (peqaim).      It 
is    from    2j?D  (paqa)  =  to  be  split  or  burst. 
It  is  a  plant  which  grew  on  a  wild  vine, — i.e., 
was  procumbent,  and  had  tendrils.     It  more- 
over produced  "  death  in  the  pot ; "  discover- 
able in  a  moment  by  the  taste.     It  was  pro- 
bably either  the  Colocynth  (CitruUus  Colocyn- 
this),  or  the  Squirting  Cucumber  (Momordwa 
Elaterium),  the  one  called  by  Geseuius  by  its 
ancient  name,  Cucumis  agrestis. 

(3)  In  Lindley's  Natural  System  of  Botany, 
the  order  Cucurbitaceae  is  called  the  Gourd 
tribe,   altered  in    his   Vegetable  Kingdom   to 
Cucurbits. 

gourd-shell,  s.  The  shell  or  rind  of  the 
gourd,  which  is  used  for  driukiug-cups,  &c. 

"  It  [the  catalogue  of  1.  s*h.  .Id  utensils]  consists  of 
gourd-shellt.  which  they  convert  into  vessels  that  serve 
as  bottles  to  hold  water,  and  as  bankets  to  contain 
their  victuals  and  other  things,  with  covers  of  the 
same ;  and  of  a  few  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers  of 
different  sizes."— Coot :  Voyage*.  voL  vi.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ». 

gourd-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Crescetitia  Cujete,  more  frequently  called 
in  English  the  Calabash  tree  (q.v.).  See  also 
Crescentia. 

gourd-worm,  *. 

Zonl. :  The  same  as  fluke  worm  (q.v.).  It 
infests  the  liver  of  the  sheep. 

*  gourd,  *  gord  (2),  *.     [O.  Fr.  gourt.]    A 
kind  of  false  dice,  probably  so  called  from 
being  hollowed  out. 

"  To  eke  out  your  living  .  .  . 
By  fulhaiu  and  gourd." 

Scott :  Fortune*  of  Jfigel,  ch.  xiviL 

gourde  (1),  >.  [Sp.  gordo  =  large.]  The  Franco- 
American  name  for  the  colonial  dollar  in  use 
in  Hayti,  Cuba,  &c. 

*  gourde  (2),  *  gourd-er, «.    [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.]   A  torrent. 

"  Let  the  gourdert  of  raine  come  doune." — Harding  : 
Againtt  Jewel,  u.  183. 


gourd  -i-neso,  s.    [Eug.  joimiy;  -MM.] 

t'arr.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  Iwiug  gourdy 
or  swelled  in  the  legs  ;  a  swelling  in  a  horse'i 
leg,  after  a  journey. 

*  gourd'-Ing,  ».    [Eng.  gourd;  -ing.] 
Fan. :  The  same  as  GOURDINESS  (q.Y.X 

gdurd'-y,  a.    [Eng.  gourd  (1) ;  -y.] 

Farr. :  Swelled  in  the  legs,  as  a  horse  after 
a  journey. 

gour  -i-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  goura  (q.v.),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

OrnUh. :  Ground-pigeons ;  a  family  of  pigeons 
having  certain  affinities  to  the  gallinaceous 
birds.  They  feed  on  the  ground  in»tlocks. 
They  occur  in  the  hotter  parts  of  both  th« 
Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres. 

gour-i'-nae,  a.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  &c.  gour(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -inoe.] 

OrnUh. :  A  sub  -  family  of  Columbidse 
(Pigeons),  sometimes  elevated  into  a  family 
Gouridae  (q.v.). 

gour   li-e-a,  s.     [Named  after   Mr.   Rob»rt 
Gouiiie,  wh'o  gathered  plants  at  Mendoza.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Sophore*.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  used 
at  Buenos  Ayres  to  flavour  sweet  wine. 

gour  mand,  *  gour-mond,  s.  &,  a.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  greedy  or  gluttonous  eater ;  a  glutton. 


2.  An  epicure ;  a  dainty  feeder. 
B.  As  adj. :  Greedy,  gluttonous,  gormand- 
ising. 

*  gour  -man-der,  «.    [Eng.  gourmand;  -er.) 
A  gormandizer. 

'  The  Persians  are  great  gourmanaert  and  greed; 
gluttons."—/*.  Holland :  Plutarch,  u.  385. 

*  gour  mand  ize,  v.i.    [GORMANDIZE,  v.] 

*  gour  -mand-ize,  s.    [GORMANDISE,  s.] 

gour'-met  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.  =  a  conuoisseui 
in  or  judge  of  wines.]  An  epicure  ;  a  dainty 
feeder  ;  a  connoisseur  in  wines  and  meats ;  • 
man  of  keen  palate. 

gour-net,  s.    [GDRNET.] 

gous-ly,  s.  An  old  form  of  harp  used  by  the 
Slavonians,  whose  bards  were  called  gouslas. 
the  poetry  which  they  chanted  being  called 
gouslo. 

*gous-trous,  a.   [GOUSTY  (2).]  Gusty,  dark, 

wet,  stormy  ;  as,  a  goustrous  night. 

*  goust'-y  (1),  goust'-ie,  a.  [Low  Lat  gwu- 
tus;  Ital.  gaasto;  Fr.  gast  =  waste,  desert.] 

1.  Waste,  desolate,  deserted. 

"  Wind  like  tint,  at  twul  o'clock  at  night,  to  thlr 
vildgoutty  was f  "— Scutt :  Antl^uart,  ch.  XIT. 

2.  Ghostly  ;  preternatural. 

3.  Ghastly. 

*  goust'-y  (2),  a.    [GUSTY.) 

gout  (1),  *  goute,  *  gowte,  «.    [Fr.  gouttt, 

from  Lat.  gutta  —  a  drop.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  A  drop. 

•'Iseetheestill, 
And  on  the  blade  o'  th'  dudgeon  gout*  of  blood." 

Shaketp  :  Macbeth,  U.  L 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 


IL  Pathol. :  A  disease  produced  by  the  ex- 
cess of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of 
urate  of  soda.  It  is  usually  hereditary,  is  rare 
before  the  age  of  thirty,  and  generally  arises 
from  excessive  indulgence  in  wines  or  malt 
liquors,  the  last  giving  rise  to  "  poor  man's 
gout."  It  is  rarely  produced  by  the  useof  spirits, 
and  is  therefore  much  less  common  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  whisky  Iwiug  the  national 
intoxicant  in  the  former  country.  The  great 
toe  is  the  part  most  frequently  affected,  pain 
and  irritability  are  leading  symptoms  ;  it  may 
become  chronic,  and  is  very  intractable  to 
treatment.  When  it  attacks  internal  parts  it 
is  termed  irregular  or  retrocedent  gout,  and  U 
proportionately  more  dangerous.  Diet  re- 
quires strict  regulation,  with  abstemiousness 
or  abstinence  from -alcoholic  liquors.  Colchi- 
cum,  &c.,  internally,  and  certaiu  mineral 


fete,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  w?lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    «,  OB  =  O:  ey=a.    «u  =  kw. 
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waters,  such  as  Buxton  and  Bath  and  various 
German  waters,  are  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  this  complaint.  Excessive  exertion  and 
fatigue,  or  mental  labour,  have  been  known 
to  produce  gout  also,  but  whenever  it  is,  as  it 
usually  is,  hereditary,  extreme  precautions 
ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
or  recurrence  of  an  attack. . 

gout-stones,  5.  pi. 

Pathol. :  The  same  as  CHALK-STONES  (q.v.). 

gout-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Mgopodiumpodagraria.  [GOAT-WEED.] 

•gout  (t  silent)  (2),  *.  [Fr.  gout,  from  Lat. 
gusto  =  to  taste.]  A  taste  ;  a  relish  ;  a  liking. 

[GUST.) 

"  Catalogues  serve  for  a  direction  to  any  one  that  has 
ngout  for  the  like  studies."— Woodward:  On  Fostilt. 

•  gout  -en,  *  gOWt-on,  v.  i.    [Fr.  goutter,  from 

Lat.  gutto,  from  gutta  =  a  drop.]  To  drop  or 
gutter  as  a  candle. 

"  Oouton,  as  caudelys.    Gutto."— Prompt.  Pan. 

g6"ut'-i-ly\odv.  [Eng.  gouty;  -ly.]  In  a  gouty 
manner. 

gout -l-ness,  *.  [Eng.  gouty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gouty. 

gdllt'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  gout;  -ish.]  Inclined  or 
predisposed  to  gout ;  in  some  degree  affected 
by  gout ;  gouty. 

•  gout-oils,  *  gOWt-US,  a.     [O.  Fr.  gutus, 
guteux.]    Gouty. 

"Aquene  goiatiu  aud  croket."— Religuia  Antigua, 
L196. 

goUt'-WOrt,  *.  [In  this  word  gout  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Eng.  groat,  aud  wort.]  The 
same  as  GOAT-WEED  (q.v.). 

gout'-^,  a.    [Eng.  gout ;  -y.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Suffering  from  or  diseased  with  the  gout ; 
•ubject  to  the  gout.. 

"Not  giving  like  to  those,  whose  gifts  though  scant 
Pain  them  as  if  they  gave  with  goioty  hand." 

Davenant:  Gondioert,  L  «. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  gout. 

"The  settlement  of  a  gouty  matter  in  the  substance 
Of  the  lungs."— Bliickmore. 

3.  Swollen  as  though  with  gout. 

"  Which  makes  the  young  shoots  tumify  and  grow 
knotty  and  aonty.'—  Derham :  Phyrieo-Theology.  bk. 
TL.  ch.  vt  (Note  22.) 

*  II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Swollen  out  of  proportion. 

"This  h-i.noiir  in  historians  hath  made  the  body  of 
ancient  history  in  some  parts  so  goaty  and  monstrous." 

2.  Boggy  :  as,  gouty  land. 

gouty-bronchitis,  s. 

PntJi.nl. :  Bronchitis  arising  as  a  cecondary 
disease  during  the  progress  of  gout. 

gouty-concretions,  s.  pi. 

Pathol.,  Chem.,  £c.  :  Concretions  composed 
Of  urate  of  soda,  occurring  in  the  joints,  the 
kidneys,  &c.,  of  some  persons  affected  with 
gout. 

gouty  kidney,  s. 

Pathnl.  :  A  kidney  morbidly  affected  during 
the  progress  of  gout.  It  usually  shrivels  to 
one-half  or  one-third  of  its  usual  size,  and  con- 
tains secretions  of  urate  of  soda.  [GooTY- 

CONCRETIONS.] 

gouty-neuritis, ». 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  a  nerve  in  a  gonty 
or  rheumatic  subject.  It  is  believed  that  in 
§uch  a  constitution  it  may  occur  idiopathi- 
eally 

gouty  stemmed,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 

H  Gouty-stemmed,  tree : 

But. :  An  Australian  name  for  Delabechea 
rupestris,  a  tree  with  a  bulged-out  stem; 
called  also  the  Bottle-tree. 

*  gove,  s.    [GoFF  (2).]    A  rick,  stack,  or  mow 
of  hay. 

*  gove,  v.i.     [GovE,  *.]     To  put  hay  into  a 
Stack,  rick,  or  mow. 

"  In  goring  at  harvest,  learn  skillfully  how. 
Each  grain  for  to  lay  by  itself  on  »  mow." 

Tutier  :  Attgutft  fftitbiinrtry. 

gov'-ern,  *  gov-erne,  *  gov-ern-i,  *  gov- 
ern-y,  *gov-ern-yn,  v.t.  &.  i.  [O.  Fr. 
governer  (Fr.  gnuvemer),  from  Lat.  guberno, 


from  Gr.  miSepvw  (kuberno)  =  to  steer  a  ship  ; 
Sp.  gobemar;  Port,  govemar;  Ital.  governare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  steer,  to  manage  a  ship,  to  pilot. 

"  He  lakked  schipmeu  to  govariic  here  schippes."— 
Treeixa,  Iv.  63. 

2.  To  regulate  the  course  or  motion  of :  as, 
A  helm  governs  a  ship. 

3.  To  manage,  to  direct,  to  regulate. 

"  And  for  His  glory  all  things  made,  all  things 
Orders  and  govern*."  Jliiton:  P.  K.,  ill.  112. 

4.  To  rule  as  a  chief  magistrate ;  to  direct 
and  control,  as  the  actions  and  conduct  of 
men,  by  established  laws  or  arbitrary  will ;  to 
regulate  by  authority. 

was  kyng  ys  brother  Cassibel. 
y  now  &  that  loud  gouemede 
wel"  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  44. 

*  5.  To  regulate ;  to  order. 

"If  Ye  governe  yow  by  sapience  put  away  sorwe  out 
of  youre  hert"— Chaucer:  T<i:e  «/  Melioeui,  p.  141. 

*  6.  To  control ;  to  restrain. 

"  She's  desperate :  govern  her."— Shaketp. :  Lear,  v.  8. 
IL  Gram. :  To  cause  to  t>e  in  a  particular 
case  :  as,  A  verb  transitive  governs  the  noun 
in  the  accusative  case  ;  to  require  a  [articular 
case  to  follow  :  as,  A  verb  governs  the  accusa- 
tive case. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  exercise  authority,  to  administer  the 
law  ;  to  be  or  act  as  governor  or  ruler. 

"  While  the  chief  magistrate  gmernt  according  to 
the  law  he  ought  to  be  obeyed."— Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  maintain  the  superiority  ,  to  have  the 
control,  to  prevail 

"  The  heart  of  brothers  governi  in  our  loves." 

Shnkeip.  :  Antony  <t  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
govern,  to  rule,  and  to  regulate :  "  The  exercise 
of  authority  enters  more  or  less  into  the  signi- 
fication of  these  terms  ;  but  to  govern  implies 
the  exercise  likewise  of  judgment  and  know- 
ledge. To  rule  implies  rather  the  unqualified 
exercise  of  power,  the  making  the  will  the 
rule ;  a  king  govern*  his  people  by  means  of 
wise  laws  and  an  upright  administration  :  a 
despot  rules  over  a  nation  according  to  his 
arbitrary  decision.  These  terms  are  applied 
either  to  persons  or  things  :  persons  govern  or 
rule  others  ;  or  they  govern,  rule,  or  regulate 
things.  In  regard  to  persons,  govern  is  always 
in  a  good  sense,  but  rule  is  sometimes  taken 
in  a  bad  sense  ;  it  is  naturally  associated  with 
an  abuse  of  power :  to  govern  is  so  perfectly 
discretionary,  that  we  speak  of  governing  our- 
selves ;  but  we  speak  only  of  ruling  others. 
To  govern  necessarily  supposes  the  adoption 
of  judicious  means  ;  but  ruling  is  confined  to 
no  means  but  such  as  will  obtain  the  end  of 
subjecting  the  will  of  one  to  that  of  another. 
Regulate  is  a  species  of  governing  simply  by 
judgment ;  the  word  is  applicable  to  things  of 
minor  moment,  where  the  force  of  authority 
is  not  so  requisite  :  one  governs  the  affairs  of  a 
nation,  or  a  large  body  where  great  interests 
are  involved ;  we  regulate  the  concerns  of  an 
individual,  or  we  regulate  in  cases  where  good 
order  or  convenience  only  is  consulted  :  so 
likewise  in  regard  to  ourselves,  we  govern  our 
passions,  but  we  regulate  our  affections." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

1  gdv'-ern,  >.  [O.  Fr.  governe  ;  Fr.  gouverne ; 
Port.  &  ItaL  governo ;  8p.  gobierno.]  Govern- 
ment. 

"  His  blschopricke  hadde  ibeo  withoute  govern  aud 
rede."— Life  of  lieket  (1789). 

1  gAv'-ern-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  govern;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  governed,  ruled,  or 
managed  ;  manageable,  tractable,  obedient. 

"  'Only  this  I  must  acknowledge.'  he  mildly  added  j 
'  they  were  not  governable.'  "—liacaulay  tiitl.  Eng., 
ch.  T. 

2.  Pliable,  manageable. 

"There  is  not  a  more  tonsile  and  governance  plant 
in  nature  "—Evelyn  .  On  Forett  Trent,  ch.  xiiii. 

'  gdv'-ern-a-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  gove^iable ; 
-ness.]  The"  quality  or  state  of  being  govern- 
able; tractability. 

"  It  is  likely  that  gortrnabltnru  was  not  hU  strong 
point."— Saturday  Review,  Jan.  26,  1883,  p.  120- 

'  gov-ern-aille,    *  gov  crn  all,   r  gov- 
crn  ayl,   *  gov  crn  aylc,  s.     [O.  Fr.  f>o- 
vernail;  Fr.  gouveniail,  from  Lat.  guberiicw- 
lum  =  a  rudder,  from  guberno  =•  to  steer.] 
1.  A  helm,  a  rudder. 

"  And  lo  Khlppli  whanne  thei  ben  greet*,  aud  t*n 
dryuuu  of  itrouge  wiudla,  yet  thei  ben  borun  about*  \ 
of  a  litil  gouernail."—  WycUffe  :  Jamei  ill. 


2.  Government,  rule,  authority,  direction, 
management. 

"  He  of  his  gardiu  had  the  goiiernale." 

Spenter  •  P.  <t.,  II.  xil.  M. 

gov'-ern -an9e,    '  gov  era  aunce,  s. 

[Fr.  gotirernaii.ce.] 

1.  Government,    rule,   management,   direc- 
tion, regulation. 


2.  Control,  management,  restraint. 

"  What ;  shall  king  Heury  be  a  pupil  still. 
Under  the  surly  Gloster'a  governance  >  " 

Sltaketp. :  2  Uenry  Yl^  L  » 

3.  Behaviour,  manners. 

••  Now  sch.-tlle  I  telle  you  the  governance  of  the  court 
of  the  grete  Cluua'—JtaundeviUe,  p.  232. 

*  gdv'-ern-ante,  s.    [Fr.  gouvernante,  fern.  pr. 

par.  of  goiuerner  =  to  govern.)    A  lady  who 
has  the  charge  of  children  ;  a  governess. 

"  The  very  picture  of  the  goeernante  of  one  of  your 

noblemen's  houses."— L' Estrange:    <iuevedot  Visioni, 

p.  88. 

gov-ern-a'-tion,  *  gov-er-na-cion,  a. 

[Lat.  gubernatio.]    Government,  regulation. 

"And  tables  as  wel  for  the  gouei-nncion  of  the  clock, 
as  to  find  the  altitude,  meridian,  and  many  another 
note  conclusion."— Chaucer :  Of  the  Astrolabie. 

gov'-ern -ess,  *gou-vern-esse,  *gov- 
ern-esse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gouvernesse,  from  Lst 
gubernatrix ;  Ital.  governatrice.] 

*  I.  A  woman   invested   with  authority  to 
regulate,  control,  or  direct. 

"The  Lady  Mtrargaret,  gouernesse  of  Flauuderi,"— 
Ball :  ffenry  rill.  (an.  17). 

2.  A  lady  who  has  the  care  aud  instruction 
of  young  children  ;  a  tutoress. 

"  Frances  de  Maintenou.  the  governett  of  his  natural 
children."— Macau/ay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xt 

*  3.  Anything  which    directs,  controls,  ol 
Instructs  ;  an  instructress. 

"  Shall  crueltie  be  your  gouerneae 
Alas,  what  hart  may  it  long  endure." 

Chaucer  :  La  Belle  Dame  tant  Merd. 

*  i.  The  wife  of  the  governor  of  a  prison. 

"The  governeti  of  the  mansion  had,  out  of  curiosity 
followed  her  into  the  room."— fielding :  Amelia,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  it 

gov-ern-ess-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  governess;  -ing.] 
The  profession  or  occupation  of  a  governess. 

"Those  who  take  up  ' governi'tsiiig,'  because  it  1* 
genteel."— E.  J.  H'orboue:  Susie,  cii.  xxi. 

*  gov'-ern-ess-ship,  s.     [Eng.  governess; 
-ship.]    The  office,  post,  or  duties  of  a  gover- 
ness. 

gov'-ern-mg,  *  gov-ern-ynge,  pr.  par.,  ok, 

&  *.      [GOVERN,  V.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Holding  the  superiority  ;  having 
the  control ;  controlling,  prevalent,  directing: 
as,  a  gm'erning  party,  a  governing  wind. 

C.  As  subst. :  Government,  rule,  authority, 
power. 

"  The  Frenche  kynge  had  ben  vnder  the  gouernyny» 
of  his  vncles  euer  syth  the  dethe  of  the  laste  kynge  hU 
father."— Uernert :  Froiuart'i  Cronyde,  vol.  if.,  ch.  cl. 

*  gOV'-ern -less,  a.      [Eng.  govern;  -less.] 
Without  a  governor  or  government. 

gov'-ern-ment,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  gouvernemtnt, 
from  gouvern.tr  —  to  govern  ;  Ital.  governa- 
•mento.] 

A.  -'Is  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language :' 

1.  The  act  of  governing ;  control,  direction, 
regulation,  or    administration   of  public  or 
private  atl'airtj. 

"The  kingly  government  of  this  your  land." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  ill.  T. 

2.  Guidance,  regulation,  direction  :  as,  Pre- 
cepts serve  for  the  government  of  the  conduct 

3.  Self-control,  evenness  of  temper. 

"  Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government." 

Sliakeip. :  1  Henry  l\\,  ill.  1. 

4.  Control ;  restraint ;  regulation  ;  modera- 
tion. 

*  5.  Manageableness  ;  docility  ;  obedience. 

"  Each  part  deprived  of  supple  government, 
Shall  still  aud  stark  aud  cold  apiwar.  like  death." 
Shaketp. :  Kom>v  i  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

*  6.  The  power  of  controlling  or  regulating. 

"  Quite  beyond  the  government  of  patience." 

Shaketp.  :  CymbeHne,  it  4. 

7.  The  form  of  policy  in  a  state  ;  the  mode 
or  system  according  to  which  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers  are  vested  and 
exercised  ;  a  system  of  laws  and  customs  ;  a 
constitution  (q.v.).  There  are  numerous 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -   zhun.     cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shu*.    -blc.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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forms  of  government,  as  aristocracy,  demo- 
cracy, despotism,  momirrliy,  oligarchy,  re- 
publicanism, Ate,  (See  these  words.) 

"  That  ancient  constitution  and  ptrtrnment  which 

I*  our  only  security  (or  !»»•  aud  liberty. "—tiurlu  :  On 

tin  fmeU  Rnolution. 

S.  The  right  or  power  of  governing,  or  of 
exerting  supreme  power. 

"  I  here  resign  uiy  oorrrnment  to  the*." 

iih,,keif>.  :  »  Henry  VI..  IT.  6. 

9.  An  empire,  kingdom,  or  other  state  ;  a 
body  politic  under  one  authority  ;  a  territory, 
province,  or  district  under  a  governor. 

10.  The  council  or  body  of  persons  en  trusted 
•with    the    administration  of   the  laws;    the 
management  of  home  and  foreign  affairs,  and 
generally  the  public  business  of  a  state  ;  the 
administration  ;  the  ministry ;  the  executive 
power. 

*  11.  Management  of  the  limbs  or  body. 
(Spenser.) 

IL  Gram.  :  The  influence  of  one  word  in 
determining  the  case  of  a  second  :  especially 
of  nouns,  verbs,  and  prepositions ;  the  influ- 
ence of  a  word  in  regard  to  construction. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  govern- 
ment ;  employed  in,  by,  or  fo*  a  government : 
as,  a  government  office,  a  government  official. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
government  and  administration :  "  Both  these 
terms  may  be  employed  either  to  designate 
the  act  of  governing  and  administering,  or  the 
persons  governing  and  administering.  In  both 
cases  government  has  a  more  extensive  mean- 
ing than  administration :  the  government  in- 
cludes every  exercise  of  authority ;  the  ad- 
ministration implies  only  that  exercise  of 
authority  which  consists  in  putting  the  laws 
or  will  of  another  in  force :  hence,  when  we 
speak  of  the  government,  as  it  respects  the 
persons,  it  implies  the  whole  body  of  consti- 
tuted authorities  ;  and  the  administration,  only 
that  part  which  puts  in  execution  the  inten- 
tions of  the  whole." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  govern- 
ment and  constitution :  "Government  implies 
generally  the  act  of  governing  or  exercising 
authority  under  any  form  whatever  ;  constitu- 
tion implies  any  constituted  or  fixed  form  of 
government :  we  may  have  a  government  with- 
out a  constitution  ;  we  cannot  have  a  constitu- 
tion without  a  government."  (Crabb:  Kng. 
Synon.) 

g6v  ern-mSnt'-al, a.  [Eng.  government;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  government. 

•'  Member*  .  .  .  favourable  to  the  governmental 
policy."— Timet,  Jan.  22. 1M€. 

goV-ern-or,  *  gov-ern-our,  s.    [Fr.  gmtv- 

erneur ;  Sp.  gobemador  ;  Port,  governador ; 
ItaL  governatore,  from  Lat.  gubemator,  from 
guberno  =  to  steer.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  steersman  ;  a  pilot. 

"  Neuerthelater  the  vnder  captayne  beleued  the 
fouernoar  and  the  master,  better  than  the  thyngei 
which  were  spoken  of  Paule.  —  Bible,  1551.  fetich,  xxvii. 

2.  One  who  is  invested  with  supreme  power 
or  authority  to  administer  or  enforce  the  laws 
in  a  state ;  a  chief  ruler ;  a  chief  magistrate ; 
the  chief  ruler  in  a  colony  sent  out  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  mother  country. 

3.  One  who  rules  with  delegated  power. 

4.  One  who  has  the  supreme  direction  or 
regulation. 

"  They  beget  in  us  a  great  idea  and  veneration  of  the 
mighty  author  and  gomrnour  of  such  stupendous 
bodies.'— Bentlty. 

5.  Anything  which  has  the  power  or  quality 
Of  ruling,  directing,  or  regulating. 

"The  Deity,  or  that  perfect  mind  which  is  the  su- 
preme governor  ol  all  things." — Cudtoorth:  Intellectual 
Syttem.  p.  110. 

6.  A  tutor  ;  a  guardian  ;  one  who  has  charge 
of  the  education  of  a  young  man. 

"  Tie  heir  ...  under  tutors  and  governor!  until  the 
timt  appointed  of  the  father."— Galatiant  iv.  1,  2. 

7.  A  person,  or  one  of  a  number  of  persons, 
to    whom    are    intrusted    the  direction    and 
management  of  a  business  an  institution,  &c., 
— occasionally,  bwt  not  commonly,  employed 
in  this  sense. 

8.  A    master   or   superior ;   an   employer. 
(Slang.) 

9.  An  elderly  person ;  a  father.    (Slang.) 

If  At  first  even  "fast"  young  men  called 
one  of  their  parents  father,  then  "  governor" 
was  the  terra  employed,  now  in  certain  ex- 
treme cases  it  is  "relieving  officer." 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Gas:  A  device  which  regulates  the  pas- 
sage of  gas  from  the  holder  to  the  mains,  ad- 
mitting it  thereto  in  quantities  determined  by 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  used.     The  pressure  in 
the  mains  determines  the  area  of  the  opening 
through  which  thegasenters.  [GAS-GOVERNOR.) 

2.  Steam-fng. :  A  device  which  regulates  the 
admission  of  steam  to  the  en^ne  according  to 
the  rate  of  motion.    The  intention  is  to  maintain 
uniform  velocity,  and  any  acceleration  of  speed 
above  a  given  rate  causes  a  valve  to  be  partially 
closed,  diminishing  the  area  of  steam  passage  ; 
contrariwise  in  case  of  flagging  in  the  speed 
of  motion  of  the  engine.     The  favourite  form 
of  governor  has  a  pair  of  balls  suspended  from 
a  vertical  shaft,  so  as  to  swing  outward  when 
the  shaft  is  rotated.     The  greater  the  speed 
the  greater  the  centrifugal  force,  and  conse- 
quently the  farther  the  balls  depart  from  the 
axis  of  rotation  ;  the  inclination  of  the  ball 
arms  is  made  effective  in  working  the  valve. 

governor  cut-oft;  s. 

Steam-eng. :  An  automatic  arrangement  in 
which  the  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the 
motion  of  the  governor,  due  to  changes  of  speed 
of  the  engine,  is  made  to  cut  off  the  steam  at 
an  earlier  or  later  period  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston,  so  that  with  the  increased  boiler-pres- 
sure or  lighter  work  the  steam  shall  lie  cut  off 
earlier  in  the  stroke,  and  when  greater  work  is 
imposed  on  the  engine,  or  the  steam-pressure 
flags,  the  steam-cylinder  shall  receive  steam 
from  the  boiler  during  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

governor-general,  s.  A  governor  who 
has  under  him  subordinate  or  deputy  gover- 
nors ;  a  viceroy :  as,  the  governor-general  of 
India. 

governor- valve, «. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve  in  a  steam-pipe  operated 
by  the  governor  to  vary  the  area  of  steam,  open- 
ing according  to  the  rate  of  moving,  and  conse- 
quently the  requirement  of  the  engine  ;  the 
object  being  to  maintain  a  uniform  rate. 

Governor-valve  gear : 

Steam-eng. :  An  arrangement  of  parts  where- 
by the  position  of  the  governor  balls,  resulting 
from  their  rate  of  motion,  is  made  to  act  upon 
the  induction  valve  of  an  engine. 

gov'-ern-or-shlp,  s.    [Eng.  governor;  -4hip.] 
The  position  or  office  of  a  governor. 

gdw,  s.    [GuiA.] 

1.  A  gull 

2.  A  fool ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

"  (it»r.  a  name  for  a  fool.  What  a  difference  there  is 
between  John  Gerrond  the  you,  and  George  W  is  hart 
the  sage."— Sail :  Encycl.,  p.  224. 

go'w'-an,  s.      [Gael  k  Ir.  gugan  =  a  bud,  a 
flower.]   A  daisy  ;  a  perennial  plant  or  flower. 

"  And  now  he's  bad  his  bit  sleep  out,  and  is  as  fresh 
asaiiay  (/ownn,  to  answer  what  your  honour  likes  to 
speir."— Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxiii. 

IT  (1)  Ewe-gowan : 

Dot. :  The  common  daisy ;  apparently  de- 
nominated from  the  ewe,  as  being  frequently 
in  pastures,  and  fed  on  by  sheep. 

"Some  bit  waefu'  love  story,  enough  to  mak  the 
pinks  an'  the  ewe-goicans  blush  to  the  very  lip."— 
Brownie  of  Bodlbeck,  I  215. 

(2)  Horse-gowan : 

Bot. :  This  name  includes  the  Leon  tod  on, 
the  Hypochffiris,  and  the  Crepis. 

(3)  Large  white-gowan : 
Sot. :  The  ox-eye. 

"  Some  of  the  prevailing  weeds  in  meadows  and  grass 
lands  are,  ox-eye,  or  large  white  gotoan,  chrysanthemum 
leucautheiuuui,  Ac." -Wilton:  Renfrewshire,  p.  186. 

(4)  Lucken-gowan : 

Bot. :  The  Globe-flower. 

(5)  Witch-gowan :  (See  extract). 

"  Wttch-gotfan  flowers  are  large  yellow  go  wans,  with 
a  stalk  filled  with  pernicious  sap,  resembling  milk, 
which  when  anointed  on  the  eyes  is  believed  to  cause 
instant  blindness.  This  pernicious  Juice  is  called 
by  the  peasantry  witches'  milk."— Remaint  A'ithulalt 
Song,  p.  110. 

go'w'-aned,  a.    [Eng.  gowan;  -ed.]    Covered 
with  the  mountain  daisy. 

"  On  yon  gowaned  lawn  she  was  seen." 

Tarrat :  Poemt,  p.  80. 

go'w'-an-y,  grfw'-an-ie.  a.  [Eng.  gowan ;  -y.  ] 

1.  Abounding  with  mountain  daisies. 

2.  Having  a  fair  and  promising  appearance  • 
as,  a  goiaanie  day,  a  day  which  has  a  flattering 
appearance,  but  attended  with  such  circum- 


stances as  are  commonly  understood  to  Indi- 
cate an  approaching  storm. 

go~wd,  s.    [GOLD.] 

gowd  -  an  -  ook,  g<fwd'  -  nook,  ganp- 

nook,  .-•.  [Etyin.  doubtful.]  A  name  given 
by  the  fishermen  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  to  the  Saury  Pike  of  Pennant,  Eton 
saurus,  Linn,  occasionally  called  the  Snipe 
fish.  It  arri  ves  in  the  Forth  in  shoals,  generally 
about  the  month  of  September. 

"Sometimes  about  the  end  of  September,  then 
comes  a  vast  shual  of  fish,  called  g^wdanooks,  or  Egyp- 
tian herrings."—/'.  Alloa,  Utatiit.  Ace.,  viii.  6»s. 

gowd  -en,  gowd   an,  a.    [GOLDEN.] 
gowden  knap,  s.    A  species  of  pear. 

"  The  golden-knap  or  goiidcn-knap,  as  it  ia  hen 
called,  seems  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Scotland."— Agric 
Survey  of  Stirlingshire,  p.  202. 

go'w'-dle,  s.     [Scotch  gowd  =  gold  ;  suff.  -ie.] 
IMhy. :  The  Sword  Dragouet,  Callionymu* 
lyra. 

go^ftr'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  gow ;  -ish.]  Foolish, 
silly ;  stupid. 

gow  ish  ness,*.  [Eng.  gowish;  -ness.]  Folly; 
stupidity. 

"  As  fine  a  specimen  of  gowithneu  as!  I  have  ev« 
seen."— {io.ll  :  Eticyci.,  \>.  '224. 

gowk,  gouk,  s.    [GAWK.] 

1.  A  cuckoo. 

"The  cuckoo  (Cuculiu  ounorui).  or  you*  of  tUl 
place."— flurry.  Orkney,  p.  311. 

2.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton. 

" '  Hout  awa,  ye  auld  gowk,'  said  Jenny  Kintherout." 
—Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  x. 

U  To  hunt  the  gowk :  To  go  on  a  fool's  errand. 

gowk's  errand,  s.  A  fool's  errand ;  an 
April  errand. 

gowk-storm,  gowk's  storm,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  storm  consisting  of  several  days 
of   tempestuous    weather,    believed    by    the 
peasantry  to  take  place  periodically  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  at  the  time  that  the  gowk, 
or  cuckoo,  visits  this  country. ' 

2.  Fig. :  To  denote  an  evil,  or  obstruction, 
which  is  only  of  short  duration. 

"  That  being  done,  he  hoped  that  this  was  bat  a 
gov>k-ttorm."—Sir  O.  Mackenzie  :  Memoirs,  p.  70. 

gowk  it,  gauk-it,  gokt,  a.  [Eng.  gowk; 
-it;  -ed.]  Foolish,  stupid,  silly. 

"  Ane  hundreth  standis  heirby 
Peranter  ar  as  yuuckit  fulis  as  I." 

Lend  lay:  S.  P.  K.,  U.  W, 

gdwl,  v.i.    [GouL.]    To  howl ;  to  yowl. 
"  Hay  ne'er  misfortune's  goatling  bark, 
Howl  thro'  the  dwelling  of  the  clerk  !" 

Hums  :  To  Gutrin  Hamilton,  Xtq. 

ftdwle,  s.  [Fr.  gueule ;  Lat.  gula  =  the  throat.] 
A  hollow  between  hills ;  a  defile  between 
mountains. 

"  From  thence  we.  passing  by  the  windy  gowle, 
Did  make  the  hollow  rucks  with  echoes  yowle." 

B.  Adanuon :  MUI°I  Threnodie,  p.  14». 

gow  lee,  gaw  a  lee,  gaw  a  li,  gaw-a- 

ree,  s.  [Hind,  goala  ;  Mahratta  gawaree  =  • 
cowherd.]  A  cowherd.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

gdwl'-lng,  *.    [GouLiNO.]    (Scotch.) 

gown,  *  gOUIie,  s.  [Probably  from  Wei.  guru 
=  a  gown  ;  gunio  —  to  sew  ;  Fr.  gunn  ;  Gael. 
&  Corn,  gun ;  Manx,  goon  ;  cf.  O.  Fr  gone  = 
a  gown.] 

I.  Lit.  :  A  long,  loose  upper  garment : 
specif. — 

(1)  A  woman's  dress  or  outer  garment. 

"  Let's  amongst  ourselves  agree, 
Of  what  her  wedding  gown  shall  be." 

Itriiytun  :  Mulct'  Elysium,  Nymph,  a 

(2)  A  loose  wrapper  worn  by  gentlemen  in- 
doors ;  a  dressing-gown. 

(3)  The  official  or  distinctive  dress  worn  by 
members  of  certain  professions,  as  divinity, 
medii-ine,  law,  and  also  by  students  of  uni- 
versities, officials  of  a  court  of  justice,  &c. 

"  He  set  out  for  his  constitutional  ill  bis  cap  and 
ffoim.'—Cuthbert  Bede:  t'erdant  Oreen,  pt.  L,  ch.  8. 

*  4.  An  official  or  state  dress. 

"The  Duke  of  Buckingham  ware  a  fovme  wrought  of 
needle  worke  and  set  vpou  cloth  of  tissue,  furred  with 
sables."— Stow:  Henry  VII.  (an.  1507). 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  The  dress  of  peace  ;  as  in  the  Latin  cedant 
arma  togae. 

"The  toga,  or  gown,  seems  to  have  be«n  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  without  sleeves,  different  in  largeness, 
according  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  wearer."— 
KtJinet :  Roman  Antiqutiia,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii. 
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2.  One  of  the  learned  professions  of  law  or 
divinity. 

"Any  other  man  of  the  goum."—  Macaulay  :  Bill. 
Mng.,  ch.  xiil. 

*  3.  Any  dress,  garb,  or  covering. 

"  He  comes,  and  In  the  goum  of  humility." 

Sha/cesp.  :  Coriolanui,  it  S. 

4.  The  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
;«s  opposed  to  town,  the  citizens  or  towns- 
people. 

"  When  Oovm  was  absent  Town  was  miserable."— 
Cuthbert  Rede  :  Verdant  Green,  pt  ii..  ch.  iiL 

gown's-man,  gown-man,  s.    [GOWNS- 

MA  N.J 

gdwn,  v.t.&i.    [GOWN,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  put  a  gown  on  ;  to  dress  in  a 
gown.    (Used  only  in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  Regent  of  the  gowned  race." 

Cowper:  Death  of  Fico-CTonceKor. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  put  on  a  gown  ;  to  dress 
oneself  in  a  gown. 

gowns  man,  gdwn'-man,  ».    [Eng.  gown, 
and  man.]  ' 

1.  A  member  of  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions ;  one  whose  professional  dress  is  a  gown, 
as  a  lawyer,  a  professor  or  student  at  the 
universities,  &c. 

"  A  load  murmur  of  applause  arose  from  the  gownt- 
men  who  filled  the  hall/'  —  Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.. 
Ch.  viii. 

2.  One  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  soldier. 

"  A  soldier  who  ran  away  from  a  battle,  and  Agounu- 
man  who  pushed  himself  into  a  battle  were  the  two 
objects  which  most  strangely  excited  William's  spleeu." 
—  Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng.  ch.  xvi. 


'-pen,  gdw'-pln,  go^-plng,  s.  [Icel. 
gaupn,  gupn  =  the  hollow  of  the  hand  ;  Sw. 
gbpn.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  hollow  of  the  hand,  when  contracted 
in  a  semicircular  form  to  receive  anything. 
Govpins,  both  hands  held  together  in  the  form 
of  a  round  vessel. 

2.  A  handful. 

"  And  uocht  allanerly  kepis  thair  faith  efter  the 
reason  of  thair  contract,  bot  geuya  e.ueg<iu<fiin,  or  el!  is 
sum  thingis  roair  abone  the  Just  mesure  that  thay 
sell."—  Bellendene:  Deter.  Alb.,  ch.  16. 

IL  Scot's  Law  :  One  of  the  perquisites  al- 
lowed to  a  miller's  servant. 

'-pen,  goV-pIn,  v.t.  [GOWPEN,  *.]  To 
lift,  or  lade  out,  with  the  hands  spread  out 
and  placed  together. 

g<JV-pen-fuL,  gow'-pln-ful,  ».  [Eng. 
gowpen  ;  -full.]  A  handful. 

gowt,  s.  [Gore  (1),  s.]  A  sluice  in  a  sea-em- 
bankment for  letting  out  tho  land-water  when 
the  tide  is  out,  and  preventing  the  ingress  of 
sea-water. 

•go-zell,  s.  [Fr.  groseUle;  Sp.  grosella.]  A 
gooseberry. 

*gdz'-zard,  «.    [A  corrupt,  of  gooseherd.] 

1.  One  who  tends  geese  ;  a  gooseherd. 

"  A  person  called  a  goaard—  i.e..  a  gooseherd,  attends 
the  flock."—  Pennant  :  Brit.  Zool&jy  ;  The  Oral/lag 
Boote. 

2.  A  fool,  a  simpleton,  a  goose. 

graaf"  I  an,  a.    [See  def.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  Herr  de  Graaf,  dis- 
coverer of  the  follicles  described  in  the  com- 
pound. 

graanan  follicles,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Small  follicles  in  the  human  ovary 
containing  ova, 

Crab,  v.t.  &  i.  [Sw.  grabba  =  to  grasp.] 
[(j  RAFFLE,  GRIP,  GRIFE.] 

A.  Tnnis.  :  To  seize,  clutch,  or  grasp  sud- 
denly or  eagerly. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  make  a  clutch  or  grab  at. 

grab-gains,  a.     The  act  of  thieving  by 

•Hatching  a  purse,  &c.,  suddenly  and  running 
away  with  it. 

grab(l),  ».    [GRAB,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   A  sudden  grasp,  clutch,  or 
seizing  of  anything. 

2.  Mach.  :  An  instrument  for  clutching  ob- 
jects for  the  purpose  of  raising  them.     The 
term  is  specially  applied  to  devices  for  with- 
drawing pipes,  drills,  reamers,  &c,  from  arte- 
sian, oil,  and  other  wells  which  are  drilled, 
bored,  or  driven. 


grab  (2),  «.    [Native  name  (?).] 

Naut. :  A  large  East  Indian  coaster,  two- 
masted,  with  a  prow-stern,  and  from  150  to 
300  tons'  burden. 

grab'-ber,  s.  [Eng.  grab;  -er.]  One  who 
grabs  or  seizes  suddenly  or  eagerly.  [LAND- 
GRABBER.] 

"  A  tenant  farmer,  whom  Mr. denounced  as  a 

lend  grabber."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  t~,  1880. 

*grab'-ble(l),  *gra-ble,  v.i.  [A  frequent, 
of  grab  (q.  v.)  ;  cf.  Out.  grabbden  =  to  snatch  ; 
Ger.  grubeln  =  to  grab.]  [GRAPFLE,  GROPE.] 
To  grope,  to  feel  about. 

"And  so  [Cato]  went  forward  at  adventure,  taking 
extream  and  incredible  pains,  and  in  much  dauger  of 
his  life,  grabling  all  night  in  the  dark  without  moon- 
light."— North :  Plutarch,  p.  894. 

*grab'-ble  (2),  v.i.  [GROVEL.]  To  grovel; 
to  lie  on  the  ground  prostrate  ;  to  sprawl. 

gra9e,  'gras,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  gratia  = 
favour,  from  gratus  =  dear,  pleasing,  from  the 
same  root  as  Gr.  \aip<a  (chairo)  =  to  rejoice ; 
Xapd  (chara)  =  joy ;  x<*P«  (charts)  —  grace, 
favour ;  Eng.  yearn.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Favour,  kindness,  good-will ;  disposition 
to  oblige. 

"  Or  each,  or  all.  may  win  a  lady's  grace." 

Dryden :  Palamon  A  Arcite,  it  SM. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

"  Judgment,  umpire  in  the  strife, 
That  Grace  and  Nature  have  to  wage  through  life." 
Covrper :  Tirocinium,  SO. 

*  3.  Pardon,  mercy. 

"  WUt  thou  kneel  for  grace  f  • 

Shakes?. :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  J. 

4.  A  favour  conferred ;  a  kindness. 

"  Certis  said  he,  I  n'ill  thine  offred  grace 
Ne  to  be  made  so  happy  doe  intend." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  83. 

5.  An  allowance  granted  as  a  favour,  not  as 
of  right :   as,  To  give  a  person  ten  minutes' 
grace  to  keep  an  appointment. 

*  6.  Honourable  distinction  ;  honour. 

"  Do  grace  to  them  and  bring  them  in." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  3. 

*  7.  A  privilege. 

"  But  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  skies, 
To  few  great  Jupiter  imparts  this  grace." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  JlneU  vi.  196. 

8.  That  element  or  characteristic  in  beha- 
viour, deportment,  or  language  which  renders 
it  elegant,  graceful,  or  pleasing;  elegance  in 
action  or  language. 

"  In  this  case,  the  roundness,  this  delicacy  of  atti- 
tude and  motion,  it  is  that  all  the  niagick  of  graoe 
consists."— Burke  :  On  the  Sublime  i  Beautiful,  $  22. 

9.  Any  excellence  which  conciliates  love  or 
makes  pleasing  to  others  ;  any  endowment  or 
quality  which  recommends  the  possessor  to 
the  favour,  liking,  respect,  or  esteem  of  other 
persons. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  gracei 
and  accomplishments  like  his  should  win  a  female 
heart."— Macaulay:  Bio.  England,  ch.  XT. 

10.  An   embellishment,   an    ornament,   a 
beauty. 

11.  (PI.)  A  game  designed  to  promote  or 
display  grace  of  motion.    It  consists  in  pass- 
ing a  small  hoop  from  one  to  another  by 
means  of  two  short  sticks. 

12.  An  affectation  of  refinement,  dignity,  or 
elegance. 

*  13.  Virtue,  power,  quality. 

"  O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities.' 
Shaketp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  ii.  3. 

14.  A  form  of  respect  used  in  addressing  or 
speaking  of  an  archbishop  or  a  duke ;  formerly 
used  also  of  a  sovereign. 

"High  and  mighty  king,  your  grace,  and  those  your 
nobles  here  present,  may  be  pleated  to  bow  your  ears." 
—Bacon :  Benrg  VII. 

*  15.  A  blessed  disposition  of  mind  ;  virtue. 

"  II  you  have  any  pity,  graoe,  or  manners." 

xhakeip. :  Midsummer  Night' i  Dream,  il.  a. 

*  16.  Thanks. 

"  Yelci  i  nge  rn-ac*i  and  thankinges  to  here  lord  Mellbe." 
— Chaucer  :  Tale  of  Jtelioeiu,  p.  las. 

17.  A  short  prayer  before  or  after  meat ;  a 
blessing  asked  or  thanks  returned. 

"  Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat." 
tihaketp. :  Coriolanui,  IT.  7. 

H,  Technically: 

1.  Greek  Myth. :  One  of  three  sister  god- 
desses, called  Agla'ia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne', 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  the  ocean  nymph 
Eurynome.  In  their  gift  were  grace,  loveli- 
ness, and  favour.  By  the  Greeks  they  were 
known  as  Charites,  and  by  the  Romans  as 
Gratiee. 


2.  Law :  A  faculty,  licence,  or  dispensation  ; 
a  general  or  free  pardon  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  called  also  an  Act  of  Grace. 

"Between  an  Act  cf  Grace  originating  with  the 
sovereign  and  an  Act  of  Indemnity  originating  with 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm  there  are  tome  remarkable 
distinctions.  An  Act  of  Indemnity  passes  through  all 
the  staves  through  which  other  laws  pass,  and  may 
during  its  progress,  be  amended  by  either  House.  An 
Act  of  (tract  is  received  with  peculiar  marks  of  r*. 
spect,  is  read  only  once  by  the  Lords  and  once  by  the 


ijected  altogether  or 
iUny ;  Bitt.  £ng.,  ch.  XT. 


nuns,  and  must  be 
accepted  as  it  stands."— 

3.  Music:  A  general  term  for  ornamental 
notes  or  short  passages,  introduced  as  embel- 
lishments into  vocal  or  instrumental  music, 
not   actually   essential   to   its   harmony   or 
melody.    In  former  times,  in  vocal  music, 
the  selection  of  graces  was  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  performer  to  a  great  extent,  but 
in  instrumental  music  numerous  signs  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  used,  explanations  of 
which  will  be  found  under  their  distinctive 
names.    In  our  own  time  a  reaction  has  taken, 
place  against  the  absurd  embellishments  in- 
dulged in  by  our  forefathers,  and  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  to  sing  and  play  music  just 
as  it  is  written.    This  is  perhaps  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  those  who  are  rendering  music 
should  carefully  consider  whether  the  writer 
wish«d  ornaments  to  be  excluded  or  omitted 
to  write  them  under  a  belief  that  they  would 
certainly    be    introduced    in    performance. 
(Stainer  <K  Barrett.)    [CADENZA.] 

4.  Univ. :  An  act,  vote,  or  decree  of  the 
senate  or  governing  body. 

"  What  I  mean  is  in  relation  to  the  grace,  which  the 
asserturs  of  the  right  of  appeal  thought  fit  to  propose, 
in  order  to  refer  the  decision  of  this  point  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  senate."— Hurd:  Opinion  of  an  Eminent 
Lawyer. 

5.  Scrip. :  The  word  grace  with  a  religious 
meaning  is  used  in  many  senses  in  Scripture. 
The  most  distinctive  are — 

(1)  Unmerited  favour  (Rom.  iii.   24,  iv.  4). 
It  is  opposed  to  debt — i.e.,  is  not  a  payment 
of  debt  (Rom.  iv.  4) — and  to  works — i.e.,  it  is 
not  merited  by  good  works  (ibid.).    It  is  called 
the  grace  of  God  (Titus  ii.  11),  and  the  grace 
oT  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xv.  11 ;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  14).    By  the  "grace  of  God"  is  meant 
his  love  for  mankind,  as  evinced  by  sending 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  make  atonement  for 
sin  and  offer  salvation  through  faith  in  his 
blood  (Eph.  xi.  7,  8  ;  Acts  xx.).    "The  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  signifies  his  loving 
favour  as  evinced  by  his  undertaking  and 
carrying  out  this  mission  of  mercy  (2  Cor. 
viii.  9). 

(2)  The  results  of  such  favour;  privilege, 
as  of  apostleship,  &c.  (Ephes.  iii.  8 ;  1  Peter 
L  10). 

(3)  The  transforming  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.    (Acts  xviii.  21.) 

(4)  The  results  of  such  influence,  spiritual 
and  moral  character,  conduct,  and  conversa- 
tion and   attainments,  Ac.  (2   Cor.  viii.  6; 
Col.  iv.  6).    In  this  sense  the  Christian  is 
supposed  to  have  many  graces  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  grace  of  liberality  (2  Cor.  viii.  7> 

(5)  Loving  character,  benevolence,  suavity, 
sympathy.    Used  pre-eminently  of  Jesus.    In 
this  sense  it  is  sometimes  coupled  with  truth 
(John  i.  14,  17). 

6.  Ch.  Hist. :  Such  doctrines  as  those  relat- 
ing to  the  decrees   of  God,  predestination, 
freewill,  and  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirio 
on  the  human  conscience,  are  often  called 
the   Doctrines  of  Grace.     A  great   contest 
arose  on  the  subject  in  the  fifth   century, 
the  antagonistic  views  being  those  of  Pelagius 
and  Celestius,  who  gave  much  prominence  to 
the    tenet   of   man  s    natural    ability  to    do 
what  is  right  [I'KI.ACI ANISM,  SKMIFKI.AIUMSM ), 
and  of  Augustine,  who,  strongly  holding  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  the  natural  depravity  of 
man,  and  the  spiritual  inability  thus  resulting, 
attributed  the  salvation  of  the  latter  solely  to 
Divine  grace,  with  little  of  human  co-opera- 
tion.   Tne  controversy  thus  commenced  wentl 
on  with  intermissions  for  some  centuries.    At 
the  Reformation  Luther  held  \Mews  essentially 
Augustinian,  as  did  most  of  the  other  re- 
formers.   Calvin  formulated  them  as  one  of 
his  five  points.   [CALVINISM.]  In  the  next  cen- 
tury the  antagonistic  system  of  Arniinianism 
was   also   formulated  and  urged    upon   the 
church.    [ARMINIANS.]    It  leans  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pelagianism,  but  stops  considerably 
short  of  that  system  in  its  extreme  form. 

IT  (1)  *  To  do  grace : 

(a)  To  embellish,  to  become  well,  to  set  oflt 

"Mourning  doth  the* grace.'       Shaketp.  :  Sonnet  US. 


boll,  boy;  p«Jut,  jo%l;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Ccnophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  dfl. 
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(>)  To  reflect  credit  upon. 

"To  do  the  profession  some  graft." 

Shakttp.  :  1  Henry  IT.,  ii.  L 

(8)  Day  of  grace: 

(a)  Law:  [DAY,  C.  4(1)1- 

(b)  Theol. :  The  time  during  which  divine 
grace  is  obtainable  by  one  who  seeks  it  in 
prayer;  the  period  during  which  probation 
extends — i.e..  during  which  one  is  in   this 
world.    The  expression  "day  of  grace"  does 
not  occur  in  Scripture  ;  it  is  regarded  as  the 
same  in  meaning  with  day  of  salvation  in  2 
Cor.  vi.  2.     This  again  is  a  quotation  from 
Isa.  xlix.  8.    Cf.  also  Heb.  iv.  7,  which  is  a 
quotation  from  Psalm  xcv.  7,  8.    Day  of  grace 
is  the  opposite  of  the  day  of  wrath,  Horn. 
1L5. 

"  That  day  of  grace  fleets  fast  away."        Watts. 

(3)  Days  of  grace : 
Comm. :  [DAT,  C.  4  (2)]. 

(4)  Means  of  grace : 

Theol. :  Means  through  which  Divine  grace 
may  be  expected  to  operate.  (Often  used  of 
attendance  on  Christian  worship.) 

(5)  Throne  of  grace : 

Scrip.:  A.  figurative  expression,  the  literal 
meaning  of  which  would  lie  a  throne  from 
which  God  dispenses  his  loving  favour. 

(6)  To  come  to  the  throne  of  grace :  To  ap- 
proach God  in  prayer  (Heb.  iv.  16). 

(7)  To  get  into  (or  to  be  in)  one's  good  graces : 
To  become  (or  be)  in  favour  or  friendship  with 
one. 

(8)  With  a  good  grace :  Gracefully,  graciously; 
with  a  show  of  willingness  and  pleasure. 

"What  might  have  been  done  with  a  good  grace 
would  at  last  be  done  with  a  bad  grace."— Macaitlay  : 
But.  Jmg.,  ch.  iv. 

(9)  With  a  bad  grace :   Ungraciously,   un- 
gracefully. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
grace  and  favour :  "  Grace  is  never  used  but  in 
regard  to  those  who  have  offended  and  made 
themselves  liable  to  punishment ;  favour  is 
employed  for  actual  good.  .  .  .  The  term 
favour  is  employed  indiscriminately  with  re- 
gard to  man  or  his  Maker ;  those  who  are  in 
power  have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring favours ;  but  all  we  receive  at  the 
hands  of  our  Maker  must  be  acknowledged  as 
tfavour." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  grace  and 
charm :  "  Grace  is  altogether  corporeal ;  charm 
is  either  corporeal  or  mental :  the  grace  quali- 
fies the  action  of  the  body,  the  charm  is  an 
inherent  quality  in  the  body  itself.  A  lady 
moves,  dances,  and  walks  with  grace;  the 
charms  of  her  person  are  equal  to  those  of  her 
mind."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  grace-drink,  s.    The  designation  com- 
monly given  to  the  drink  taken  by  a  com- 
pany, after  the  giving  of  thanks  at  the  end  of 
a  meal ;  a  grace-cup. 

"To  thi»  queen  [Margaret,  Malcolm  Canmore's 
queen]  tradition  says  we  owe  the  custoin  of  the  grace- 
irink ;  she  having  established  it  as  a  rule  at  her  table, 
that  whoever  staid  till  grace  was  said,  was  rewarded 
with  a  bumper."— Encycl.  Britann.,  s.  v.  Forfa/r. 

grace-notes,  s.  pi. 

Music:  [GRACE,  s.,  II.  3]. 

grace-stroke,  s.  A  finishing  touch  or 
Stroke ;  a  coup-de-grace. 

"To  perfect  and  give  the  grace-stroke  to  that  very 
liberal  education."— .Scotland  Characterized  1701)  in 
Barl.  Mitcea.,  vii.  377. 

gra9C,  v.t.    [GRACE,  «.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  L  To  adorn,  to  decorate,  to  set  off. 

*  Ten  hardy  striplings,  all  in  bright  attire. 
And  graced  with  shining  weapons." 

\Vordtuy>r>\  •  Excursion,  bk.  viL 

2.  To  add  grace  or  dignity  to ;  to  endow. 

"  With  many  a  social  virtue  graced." 
Longfellow :  Tales  of  a  Wayside 'nn.    (Prel.) 

*  3.  To  celebrate. 

"And  indeed  great  reason  it  was,  that  he  that  was 
Lord  of  Heaven  should  have  his  descending  ;nto  the 
%*h  graced  and  owned  with  the  testimonies  >f  stars 
fjd  angels."— South  :  Sermons,  voL  XL,  ser.  4. 

*  4.  To  dignify  or  raise  by  an  act  of  favour ; 
to  honour. 

"  He  might  at  his  pleasure  grace  or  disgrace  whom 
he  would  in  court."— Knolles :  hutorie  of  the  Turkes. 

*  5.  To  exalt ;  to  praise. 

"I  will  grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthy  exploit" 
Hhalcetp.  :  AlTi  Well  That  Ends  Wen,  iii.% 

*  6.  To  favour ;  to  oblige. 

"  So  you  will  grace  me  .  .  .  with  your  fellowship 
O'er  these  waste  downs  whereon  I  lost  .,iysf1f. 

Tennyson :  Ela.ate,  224. 


*  7.  To  supply  with  heavenly  grace. 

"  Grace  the  disobedient."— Bp.  Ball. 

II.  Music:  To  add  grace-notes,  cadenzas, 
&c.  to. 

*  gra'ce-ciip,  *.    [Eng.  grace,  and  cup.] 

1.  A  cup  or  vessel  in  which  a  health  is 
drunk  after  grace. 

2.  A  health  drunk  after  grace. 

"  The  gracecup  follows  to  his  Sovereign's  health." 
King  :  Art  of  Cookery,  275. 

graced,  pa.  par.,  &  a.    [GRACE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Endowed  with  graces ;  graceful ;  elegant ; 
dignified. 

"  He  saw  this  gentleman,  one  of  the  properest  and 
best  graced  men  that  ever  I  saw,  being  of  a  middle  age 
and  a  mean  stature."— Sidney.-  Arcadia. 

*  2.  Virtuous,  chaste,  honourable. 

"  More  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel. 
Than  a  graced  palace."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  i. 

gra  96-ful,  a.     [Eng.  grace ;  -fuUf).'] 

1.  Full  of  or  displaying  grace  or  beauty  in 
form  or  action  ;  elegant ;  neat ;  handsome. 

"  My  boy  was  by  my  side,  so  slim 
And  graceful  in  his  rustic  dress." 

Wordsworth :  Anecdote  far  fathers. 

2.  Elegant,  well-chosen,  becoming. 

"  He  took  his  seat  there  with  the  mace  at  his  right 
hand,  rose,  and  iu  a  few  graceful  words  returned  his 
thanks."— Hacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

If  1.  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  grace- 
ful, comely,  and  elegant:  "A  graceful  figure  is 
rendered  so  by  the  deportment  of  the  body. 
A  comely  figure  has  that  in  itself  which  pleases 
the  eye.  Elegant  is  applicable,  like  graceful, 
to  the  motion  of  the  body,  or  like  comely,  to 
the  person,  and  is  extended  in  its  meaning 
also  to  the  words  and  even  to  the  dress.  A 
person's  step  is  graceful ;  his  air  or  his  move- 
ments are  elegant ;  the  grace  of  an  action  lies 
chiefly  in  its  adaptation  to  the  occasion." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

2.  For  the  difference  between  graceful  and 
becoming,  see  BECOMING. 

gra'9e-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  graceful ;  -ly.]  In 
a  graceful  or  elegant  manner ;  elegantly ;  with 
gracefulness  or  elegance  of  manner  or  deport- 
ment. 

"  Lamps  gracefully  disposed,  and  of  all  hues. 
Illumined  every  side.        Covrper  :  Talk,  v.  149. 

grace-iul-ness,  s.  [Eng.  graceful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  graceful ;  grace  ; 
elegance  of  manner  or  deportment ;  dignity 
with  beauty. 

"In  like  manner  the  flowers  and  adornments  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  are  apt  and  serviceable  for  the 
affecting  and  entertaining  our  Imagination  by  the 
gracefulness  and  elegancy  of  their  perswasious."— 
Mount  ague:  Devoute  Essay  es,  pt.  i.,  tr.  19,  §  3. 

gra  90  less,  *  grace-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  grace ; 
-less.]  Void  of  grace  or  dignity  ;  corrupt ;  de- 
praved ;  abandoned. 

"  A  yniceless  heart."      Cowper;  Olney  Hymns,  Iviii. 

t  gra'ce-leSS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  graceless ;  -ly.] 
In  a  graceless  manner;  without  grace  or 
elegance. 

"The  French,  in  his  whole  language,  hath  not  one 
word  that  hath  his  accent  in  the  iast  syllable,  saving 
two,  called  antepcnultima  ;  am'  little  more  hath  the 
Spanish  ;  and  therefore  very  gracelessly  may  they  use 
dactyls."— Sidney :  Defence  of  Poety. 

t gra'ce-less-ness,  s.  s.  [Eng.  graceless; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  graceless. 

*gra9'-er,  s.  [Eng.  grac(e);  -er.]  One  who 
graces  or  gives  grace. 

gr^-i-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  gracil(is)  =  thin, 
slender,  and  suff.  -aria.] 

1.  Bot. :   A  genus  of  rose-spored  Algae.    It 
contains  the  Corsican  and  Ceylon  "mosses." 
Called  also  Plocaria  (q.v.). 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gracilariidae  (q.v.).     Gracilaria  syringella  dis- 
colours the  leaves  of  the  lilac  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  and  the  larva  of  G.  stigmatella  in 
August  and   September  rolls  the  leaves  of 
willow,  sallow,  and  poplar,  on  which  it  feeds, 
into  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf.    (Stainton.) 

grac-l-laiM-i-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  graci- 
lari(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  Named 
from  the  graceful  appearance  of  these  insects.] 
Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina. 
The  antennae  are  as  long  as  the  anterior  wings, 
which  are  elongate,  the  posterior  ones  lanceo- 


late. The  insect  reposes  with  its  head  much 
raised.  Larvse,  with  fourteen  legs,  mining  in 
leaves  or  rolling  themselves  up.  British 
species  known,  twenty-eight.  (Stainton.) 

•  gra$  -fle,  *  gr&9  -i-lent,  a.    [Lat.  groat- 
lis,  gracilentus.}    Slender,  small. 

gra$  -i-Us,  s.    [Lat.  =  thin,  slender.] 

Anat. :  A  slender  muscle  of  the  thigh,  con- 
necting it  with  the  trunk.  Called  also  the 
Abductor  gracilis. 

*  gra-9fi'-I-ty^  s.     [Lat.  gracilitas,  from  gra^ 

cilis  =  slender.]    Sleuderness,  smallness. 

"  Reduced  to  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  original 
gracility."—Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

gra  -cious,  *  gra  cios,  *  gra  ciouce, 
*gra-ciouse,  a.  [Fr.  gracieux,  from  Lat. 
gratiosus,  from  gratia  =  favour,  grace  ;  ItaL 
grazioso ;  Sp.  cfc  Port,  gracioso.] 

1.  Endowed    with    grace  ;   well  -  disposed, 
kind,  affable. 

"He  vas  A  gracious  master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terribl* 
•Demy.  —  Macaulay:  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  characterized    by    grace, 
kindness,    favour,     or    friendliness  ;     kind, 
friendly. 

"  The  stalks  he  gave  her 
With  a  gracious  gesture." 

Longfellow  :  Musician' t  Tale,  ivL 

3.  Full  of  grace,  mercy,  or  benevolence; 
merciful,  benevolent,  beneficent,  benignant. 

"  And  the  Lord  was  gracious  unto  them,  and  had 
compassion  on  them."— 2  Kings  xiii.  23. 

4.  Exhibiting    or   characterized    by  grace, 
mercy,  or  benevolence  ;  merciful. 

"  The  call  of  Abraham  from  a  heathen  state,  repre- 
sents the  gracious  call  of  Christians  to  forsake  tho 
wickedness  of  the  world."— OUpin:  Sermons,  vol.  IL, 
ser.  16. 

*5.  In  a  state  of  heavenly  grace  ;  virtuous. 

"  Kings  are  no  less  unhappy,  their  issue  not  being 
gracious,  than  they  are  in  losing  them  when  they  have 
approved  their  virtues."— Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale, 
iv.  2. 

*  6.  Acceptable ;   finding  favour  or  grace ; 


"  Is  he  gracious  in  the  peoples  eyesT 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  ill.  S. 

*  7.  Proceeding  from,  or  produced  by  divine 
grace. 

*  8.  Tending  to  bring  into  a  state  of  grace  ; 
as,  a  gracious  sermon. 

*9.  Happy,  fortunate,  prosperous,  favour- 
able. 

"  Gracious  be  the  issue." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  1. 

10.  Graceful,  attractive,  elegant,  comely, 
beautiful. 

"  No  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet  St. 

If  (1)  Gracious  is  used  as  a  mild  oath  or  in- 
terjection. 

"  Married  1  O,  my  gracious  I  Just  think  of  the 
creature's  talking  about  it  1"— Mrs.  B.  B.  Stoae:  Dred, 
ch.  xi. 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gra- 
cious, merciful,  and  kind:  "Grace  is  exerted 
in  doing  good  to  an  object  that  has  merited 
the  contrary  ;  mercy  is  exerted  in  withholding 
the  evil  which  has  been  merited.  God  is  gra- 
cious to  his  creatures  in  affording  them  not 
only  an  opportunity  to  address  him,  but  every 
encouragement  to  lay  open  their  wants  to 
him  ;  their  unworthiness  and  sinfulness  are 
not  made  impediments  of  access  to  him.  God 
is  merciful  to  the  vilest  of  sinners,  and  lends 
an  ear  to  the  smallest  breath  of  repentance ; 
in  the  moment  of  executing  vengeance  he  stops 
his  arm  at  the  voice  of  supplication  ;  he  ex- 
pects the  same  mercy  to  be  extended  by  man 
towards  his  offending  brother.  Gracious,  when 
compared  with  kind,  differs  principally  as 
to  the  station  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
applied.  Gracious  is  altogether  confined  to 
superiors  ;  kind  js  indiscriminately  employed 
for  superiors  and  equals."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

gra  cious  ly,  *gra  cious  liche,  "gra- 
cyous-ly,  *  gra-cyous-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
gracious;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  gracious  manner;  with  kindness, 
affability,  or  friendliness. 

"  The  brave  aduentures  of  this  faery  knight. 
The  good  Sir  Guyon,  graciously  to  heare." 

Spenser:  f.  «.  II.    (Introd.) 

*  2.  Virtuously,  holily. 

"  Graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  U.  4, 

gra -cious-ness,  s.     [Eng.  gracious;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gracious, 


Bite,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   w,  «  =  e ;    ey  -  a,   qu  =  kw. 
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favourable,    merciful,    kind,    or  benignant ; 
kind  condescension. 

"  The  gracioiuiiea  and  temper  of  tliis  answer  made 
DO  impression  on  them  ;  but  they  proceeded  In  their 
usual  manner.'  — Clarendon :  Civil  War,  i.  326. 

*  2.  The  quality  orstate  of  being  acceptable ; 
acceptability. 

••  Then  it  is  [when  a  sinner  repenUJ  that  our  blessed 
lord  feels  tbe  fruits  of  his  holy  death,  the  acceptation 
of  his  holy  sacrifice,  tb»fracioutn«ttot  his  person,  the 
return  of  his  prayers."— Bp.  Taylor :  Sermont.  vol.  L, 
•er.  1. 

•  gric'  kle,  ».      [Lat.  graculus  =  a  jackdaw  ; 
from  the  sound  made  by  the  bird.]    A  bird  of 
the  genus  Gracula  (q.v.). 

grac'-u-la,  s.  [Lat.  graculus  =  a  jackdaw, 
according  to  Quinctilian,  from  its  note  gra, 
gra.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Graeulinse.  Gracula.  religiosa,  the  Grackle  or 
Mina-bird,  is  found  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  It  is  black,  variegated  with 
white,  the  legs,  bill,  and  some  caruncles  be- 
hind the  eye  yellow.  It  can  be  domesticated, 
and  can  be  taught  to  pick  up  some  words  in 
parrot  fashiou.  Vieillot  called  it  Eulabes  jo- 
vanus. 

grac'-u-li'-nse,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gracula,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun*,  -inas.] 

Ornith. :  A.  family  of  Corvidae,  having  broad, 
slightly  curved  bills,  rounded  nostrils,  long 
wings,  a  short  tail,  and  elongated  toes.  Found 
iu  India  and  the  Eastern  Islands.  [GRACULA.] 

,  gra  9ie,  a.    [Eng.  grace;  -y.~\ 

1.  Endowed  with  spiritual  grace  ;  religious. 

2.  Full  of  teaching  about  grace. 

gra  date',  v.t.  &  i. 

A.  Trans. :  To  arrange  or  blend  by  iniem- 
gible  degrees,  as  colors. 

B.  Intr. :  To  effect  gradation. 

gra  da'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gradationem, 
ace.  of  gradatio  =  an  ascent  by  steps  ;  gradut 
=  a  step  ;  Sp.  graduation ;  Ital.  gradanone.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  moving  or  progressing  by  degrees  ;  a 
regular  advance  or  progression  from  step  to 
step. 

"  The  Chinlans  therefore  do  vse  a  kinde  of  yrada- 
tion  in  aduancing  men  vnto  sundry  places  of  autho- 
rity."— Backluyt :  Voyaget,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  M. 

2.  A  step  or  degree  in  any  order,  series,  or 
wquence. 

"  It  preserves  the  same  superiority  through  all  the 
subordinate  grada.tlnru.~- Burke:  On  tin  Sublime  t 
Beautiful,  pt  ii.,  f  5. 

3.  Arrangement  in  order  according  to  size, 
quality,  rank,  degree  of  advancement,  <fcc. ; 
sequence. 

"  If  each  system  In  gradation  roll 
Alike  essential  to  th'  amazing  whole." 

Pope.  EuatonMan,i.ta. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Art :  The  just  arrangement  or  subordina- 
tion of  the  parts  of  any  woik,  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  effect ;  as  the  gradation  of  color  and 
light  in  painting,  to  express  depth  and  relief, 
to  define  distances,  and  to  show  the  state  of 
tbe  atmosphere. 

2.  Istgic :  A  regular  advance  from  step  to 
step,  as  in  an  argument. 

3.  Music :  An  ascending  or  descending  by 
t  a  regular  succession  of  chords. 

4.  Rhet. :    An  ascending  or  descending  in 
terms,  as  towards  a  climax.    (Wilton :  Art  of 
tthetorique,  p.  207.) 

'  gra  da  tion,  v.t.  [GRADATION,  $.]  To  form 
by  gradation  or  with  gradations. 

•  gra-da -tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  gradation;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  gradation ;  with  grada- 
tions ;  by  regular  steps. 

•  grad'-a-tor-y,  a.  &  «.     [L«t.  gradatvt  = 
formed  with  steps  ;  yradiu  =  a  step.) 

A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Proceeding  by  gradations  or 
Steps ;  gradational. 

"Could  this  yradatory  apostacy  [of  Macbeth]  ban 
been  shown  us  ;  could  the  noble  and  useful  moral 
which  results,  hare  been  thus  forcibly  impressed  upon 
our  minds,  without  a  violation  of  those  senseless  uni- 
tlea,"-S»ward,  let.  lit,  p.  MS. 

2.  Zoo/.  :  Adaptable  for  progressive  or  for- 
ward motion. 

B.  At  substantive  : 

Arch. ;  Steps  from  a  cloister  into  a  church. 


grad  -dan,  v.t.    [GRADDAN,  s.]    To  parch  or 
dry. 

"At  breakfast  this  morning,  among  a  profusion  of 
other  things,  there  were  oat-cakos,  made  of  what  is 
called  yrnddaned  meal,  that  is,  meal  made  of  grain 
separated  from  the  busks,  and  toasted  by  fire,  instead 
of  being  threshed  and  kiln-dried."  —  BotweU  :  Tour, 
p.  190. 

grad  -dan,  s.    [Gael,  &  Ir.  gradan  =  parched 
com.] 

1.  Parched  corn. 

2.  Finely  ground  snuff,  made  of  leaf-tobacco, 
high-dried,  but  without  fermentation. 

grade,  a.     [Fr.,  from   Lat.  gradus  =  *  step; 
Sp.  <fc  Ital.  grado ;  Port,  grao.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  degree,  step,  or  rank  in  order  of  dignity, 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  military,  or  otherwise. 

2.  A  step  or  degree  in  any  series,  quality, 
rank,  or  order. 

3.  The  inclination  from  the  horizontal  of  a 
portion  of  a  road  or  railroad.     It  is  expressed 
in  degrees,  in  feet  per  mile,  or  as  a  foot  in 
such  a  distance  :  as,  a  grade  of  3°;  or,  a  grade 
of  35  feet  per  mile. 

IL  PhUol. :  The  two  classes  of  consonants 
called  tenues  and  mediae. 

"  Initial  consonants  retain  the  grade  of  each  organ 
in  the  purest  and  truest  way,  medial  consonants  have 
a  tendency  to  soften,  finals  to  harden.  By  the  ex- 
pression grade  must  be  understood  the  two  classes 
of  tenues  and  mediae." — Ben-met :  Comp.  Gram,  of  the 
Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  chap,  ill.,  p.  lio. 

grade,  v.t.    [GRADE,  ».] 

1.  To  arrange  in  order,  steps,  or  degrees, 
according  to  size,  quality,  rank,  advancement, 
tkci 

2.  To   mark   the  grades,  or   ascents   and 
descents  of. 

3.  To  reduce  to  or  construct  with  a  certain 
grade  or  inclination  :  as,  To  grade  a  road. 

grad  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GRADE,  v.] 

graded-school,  «.    A  school  taught  in 
departments  by  different  masters,  in  which 
the  pupils  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
classes  as  they  advance  in  education. 
gra  de-ly,  o.  &  adv.    [GRAITHLY.]  (Prov.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Decent,  proper ;  becoming. 

B.  Asailv. :  Decently,  properly,  becomingly. 

grad'  er,  «.    On*  who  or  that  which  grades. 

gra'-dl  cnt,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  gradient,  pr.  par. 
of  gratliiir  —  to  walk ;  gradus  —  a  step.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Walking,  moving,  or  advancing  by  steps. 

"  Amongst  those  gradient  automata,  that  iron 
spider  is  especially  remarkable,  which,  being  but  of 
an  ordinary  bigness,  did  creep  up  and  down  as  if  it 
had  been  alive/—  WUkiru  :  Dttdalut,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*2.  Rising  or  falling  by  regular  degrees  of 
inclination  :  as,  the  gradient  line  of  a  road. 

IL  Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  tortoise, 
as  supposed  to  be  walking. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  rate  of  ascent  or  descent  in  a  rail- 
way or  road  ;  a  grade ;  the  degree  of  slope  or 
inclination  of  the  ground  over  which  a  railway, 
road,  &c.,  passes  :  as,  The  grudirnt  is  1  in  100 ; 
that  is,  the  ground  rises  one  foot  in  every 
hundred  feet. 

2.  A  part  of  a   road,   Ac.,  which   slopes 
upward  or  downward  ;  a  slope. 

gradient  post,  «. 

Railroad  Engineering : 

L  A  post  placed  by  the  side  of  the  track,  at  a 
change  of  grade,  carrying  a  board  slanted  to 
the  siope,  and  indicating  in  figures  the  grade 
in  feet  per  100,  or  otherwise. 

2.  A  stake  set  in  the  ground,  and  marked 
to  indicate  the  proper  height  of  an  embank- 
ment or  of  road  metal  at  that  point. 

gra' -din,  gra-di  ne,  s.    [Fr.  gradin=*  step, 
from  Lat.  gradut.] 

1.  One  of  a  series  of  seats  rising  one  above 
another. 

2.  A  toothed  chisel  used  by  sculptors. 

grad  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [GRADE,  *.] 

A.  &  B.  A$  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (Bee 
the  verb). 

C.  Ai  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  reducing 
to  a  certain  grade  or  level. 


grading-instrument,  s.  A  level  with 
an  alidade,  a  transit,  or  other  sighting  instru- 
ment, by  which  the  angle  of  inclination  of  a 
slope  may  be  measured,  or  a  row  of  stakes 
driven  to  mark  a  given  gradient. 

gradlng-plough,  s.  A  kind  of  plough 
used  for  breaking  up  soil  or  ploughing  down 
banks,  in  order  to  fit  the  earth  for  being 
scooped  up  by  the  earth-scraper,  and  thereby 
deported. 

grading -scraper,  s.  A  large  two. 
handled  shovel,  drawn  by  horses,  and  used 
as  c.n  earth-scoop  for  raising  and  removing 
loosened  earth.  It  is  used  in  road-making, 
scooping  out  beds  of  canals  in  certain  situa- 
tions, &c.,  when  the  soil  is  suitable,  and  the 
distance  where  it  is  to  be  deposited  is  not  too 
great.  [HORSE-SHOVEL.] 

gr&d'-u-al,  o.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  gradualis,  from 
gradus  ="a  step ;  Fr.  gradual;  Ital.  graduale; 
Sp.  gradual.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Progressing  or  advancing  by 
steps  or  degrees  ;   passing  from  one  step  or 
stage  to  another  by  regular  gradations  with- 
out breaks  or  starts  ;  slow. 

"Flowers  and  their  fruit 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed. 
To  vital  spirits  aspire."  Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  i8& 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  series  or  order  of  steps. 

"  Before  the  gradual  prostrate  they  adored, 
The  pavement  kissed,  and  thus  the  saint  implored.* 

Dryden. 
2.  Ecclesiastical : 

(1)  A  service-book,  containing  the  hymns  or 
prayers  to  be  sung  by  the  choir,  so  called 
from  certain  short  phrases  after  the  Epistle 
sung  in  gradibus  (upon  the  steps  of  the  altar). 

(2)  That  part  of  the  service  of  the  mass  in 
the   Roman    Catholic  Church   which    imme- 
diately follows  the  Epistle,  and  is  sung  as  the 
deacon  returns  to  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

Eccles.  <fc  Ch.  Hist. :  Fifteen  psalms,  from 
Ps.  cxx.  to  Ps.  cxxxiv.  inclusive;  so  called 
because  they  were  formerly  chanted  from  the 
steps  of  the  choir,  more  especially  during 
Advent.  [SONGS  OF  DEGREES.] 

*  grad-u-a  -le,  *.    [Low  Lat]    The  same  u 
GRADUAL,  B.  2. 

*  grad-u-al'-i-t^,  «.     [Eng.  gradual ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gradual ;  regular 
progression  or  gradation. 

"  Which  while  some  ascribe  unto  the  mixture  of  th* 
elements,  others  to  the  gradualita  of  opacity  and 
light,  they  have  left  our  endeavours  to  grope  them  out 
by  twilight."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errouri,  ok-  vl.,  ch.  X 

grad'-U-al  ly,  adv.    [Eug.  gradual ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  gradual  manner,  by  degrees  ;  step  by 
step,  slowly  ;  iu  regular  gradations. 

"  Already  the  designs  of  the  court  began  gradually 
to  unfold  themselves."— J/acaulay :  Hut.  Kng.,  ch.  vt 

*  2.  In  degree. 


*  gr&d'-U-al-ness,  *.  [Eng.  gradual ;  -new.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gradual ;  grad  a- 
ality. 

"The  fradunlneu  of  this  movement  and  the  ob- 
scurity which  enwrapped  its  beginnings."— JT.  Arnold: 
Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  p.  M. 

"  grad  u -and,  s.  [As  if  from  the  gerundive 
participle  "of  an  imaginary  Low  Lat.  word 
graduor.  So  in  the  Scottish  universities  there 
is  a  word  magistrund,  from  a  Low  Lat.  verb 
magistror.]  One  who  has  passed  all  the  ex- 
aminations for  a  degree,  but  has  not  yet  be** 
capped. 

grad'-n-ate,  v.t.  &  *.  [Low  Lat.  grnduatut 
—  one  who  has  taken  a  degree  ;  Lat.  graiius  = 
a  step,  a  degree  ;  Ital.  graduare;  tip.  &  Port. 
graduar ;  Fr.  graduer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  To  mark  with  degrees  or  a  scale. 

"  The  places  were  marked  where  the  spirit  stood  at 
the  severest  cold  and  greatest  heat,  and  according  to 
these  observations  he  ffraduatet  his  thermometers."— 
Herfiatn  :  Pkyrico-Theology,  bk.  L,  ch.  U.  (note  S). 

2.  To  mark  or  arrange  with  degrees  or  dif- 
ferences :  as,  To  graduate  punishment  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

"Then  it  evidently  follows  that,  U  then  wen  any 
•uch  action  in  the  next  life,  the  pure  soul  would  apply 
itself  thereunto  according  to  the  proportion  of  her 
Judgments,  and  as  they  are  fraduated  and  qualified.* 
—Digby  :  Of  ifan'l  Soul,  ob.  IL 


fcftl,  boy;  pint.  Join ;  oat,  9*01,  chorus,  $hln,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  inn,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylat.    ph     C 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -don  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -f ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tiorus,  -aiotus  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  Ac.  =  bel.  del. 
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3.  To  confer  a  degree  upon  in  a  university  ; 
to  dignify  with  a  degree  or  diploma. 

"  John  Tregonw*!.  graduated  a  doctor  and  dubbed  a 
knight,  did  good  Mrvic*."—  Can*:  dwriwy  o/Ctornvott. 

*4.  To  prepare  gradually. 
*5.  To  heighten  in  effect 

"That  the  salts  of  natural  bodiM  do  carry  a  powerful 
•Uoke  in  the  tincture  and  verulsh  of  all  things,  we 
•hall  not  deny,  If  we  contradict  not  experience,  and 
the  visible  art  of  dyart,  who  advance  and  graduate 
their  colours  with  «*1U.  —  Brotnu:  I'ulj/ar  t'rrvun, 
bk  vi..  ch.  lii. 
tt  Chemistry: 

*  1.  To  raise  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale 
of  metals. 

"  The  tincture  was  capable  to  transmute  or  graduate 
as  much  silver  a*  equalled  in  weight  that  gold."— 

Site 

2.  To  bring  a  fluid  to  a  certain  degree  of 
consistency,  as  by  evaporation. 
B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To   pass   gradually  or  by  degrees  ;   to 
change  gradually. 

2.  To  become  gradually  modified  ;  to  shade  off. 

3.  To  proceed  to  a  degree  in  a  university  ; 
to  take  a  degree. 

"  He  was  brought  to  their  bar.  and  asked  where  he 
bad  graduated.'—  Macaulay  :  Uitt.  fng.  ,  ch.  ziv. 


U  ate,  a.  &  s.     [Low  Lat.  graduatus.] 
[GRADUATE,  v.} 

A.  As  adj.  :  Arranged  in  or  proceeding  by 
steps  or  degrees. 

B.  As  snbst.  :  One  who  has  proceeded  to  a 
degree  in  a  university  ;  one  who  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  degree. 

"  Invest  me  with  a  graduate's  gown, 
Midst  shouts  of  all  beholders. 

Smart  .•  On  taking  a  Bachelor'  i  Degree. 

grid  -u-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GRADUATE,  v.] 

gradnated-bottle,  s.  A  bottle  having 
horizontal  marks  blown,  pressed,  or  cut  on  its 
side  to  indicate  quantity  of  contents  at  given 
levels.  Sometimes  the  stopper  is  hollow,  and 
has  graduations  for  doses  of  certain  amounts. 

graduated-cup,  s.  A  medicine-cup,  on 
whose  sides  are  marks  to  indicate  quantities 
at  given  levels.  If  of  glass,  they  are  usually 
impressed  in  the  mould  ;  if  of  porcelain,  they 
are  painted  on  £he  ware  before  burning. 

graduated  glass,  s.  A  tube  with  a 
foot,  and  with  horizontal  marks  at  varying 
heights  to  indicate  quantity  of  contents.  A 
measuring-glass. 

grad'-ii-ate-ship,  *.   f  Eng.  graduate  ;  -ship.] 
The  state  or  position  of  a  graduate.] 

"[He  may]  finish  his  circuit  in  an  English  concord. 
Mice  and  a  topic  folio,  the  gatherings  and  savings  of  a 
sober  graduateiliip."—  Mi!  I  on  :  Liberty  of  Unlicented 

grad  -u-a-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [GRAD- 
UATE, t>.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :   The  act  of  dividing  into  de- 
grees or  parts  ;  graduation. 

graduating-englne,  s.  An  engine  or 
machine  for  dividing  lines,  &c.,  into  minute 
regular  intervals  or  degrees  ;  a  dividing-engine. 

grad-u-a'-tipn,  s.    [Low  Lat.  graduatio,  from 
graduatus  ;  FT.  graduation  ;  Sp.  graduation  ; 
Ital.  graduazione.] 
L  Regular    progression   by   succession   of 


"The  graduation  of  the  parts  of  the  universe  is  like, 
wise  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole."— Crete. 

2.  The  act  of  dividing  into  degrees  or  parts, 
as  a  scale,  scientific  instruments,  &c. 

3.  A  scale  or  series  of  marks  or  lines  on  an 
instrument  to  indicate  degrees  or  parts. 

"  Even  though  it  is  not  provided  with  a  graduation 
to  show  the  angle  through  which  it  has  been  turned." 
—Proceedingt  of  (He  Phyt.  Sac.  of  London,  pt.  ii..  p.  105. 

4.  The   act   or    process    of   improving    or 
heightening  in  effect  or  power. 

-  Of  greater  repugnancy  nnto  reason  Is  that  which 
he  delivers  concerning  its  graduation,  that  heated  in 
fire,  and  often  extinguished  in  oil  of  mars  or  Iron,  the 
loadstone  acquires  an  ability  to  extract  a  nail  fastened 
In  a  wau.  —  Browne  :  Vulgar  Krraurt. 

5.  The  act  of  proceeding  to  a  degree  In  a 
university ;  the  taking  of  a  degree. 

"The  bounty  which  that  Philosophical  Emperor, 
[Marcus  Antonin«]  as  we  learn  from  Lucian  bestowed 
upon  one  of  the  teachers  of  philosophy,  probably 
lasted  no  longer  than  his  own  lifi.  There  was  nothing 
equivalent  to  the  privileges  of  graduation."- Smith ; 
Wealth  of  jva«on«,  bk.  v.,  ch.  t 

6.  The  exposure  of  a  liquid  in  large  sur- 
faces to  the  air,  so  as  to  accelerate  evaporation. 


grad'-n-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  graduate) ;  -or.] 
DIM'  who  or  that  which  graduates  ;  specif. — 

(1)  An   Instrument  for  dividing  any  line, 
right  or  curved,  into  equal  parts ;  a  gradua- 
ting or  dividing-engine. 

(2)  An  apparatus  for  accelerating  sponta- 
neous evaporation  by  the  exposure  of  surfaces 
of  liquids  to  a  current  of  air.    Used  in  making 
vinegar. 

gra  tins,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  step,  from  the  phrase 
gradus  ad  Parnassum  —  a  step  to  Parnassus.] 
A  dictionary  of  prosody,  used  as  an  aid  in 
writing  Greek  or  Latin  poetry. 

"  He  set  to  work  as  much  as  possible  without  gradut 
or  other  helii."— 7.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown  t  Hchoal-dayt, 
pt.  U.,  ch.  iv? 

grad  -y,  s.    [Fr.  grade.] 

Her. :  A  term  used  to  express  steps  or  de- 
grees, and  one  battlement  ui>on  another  ;  also 
called  battled  embattled  or  embattled  grady. 

*  graef,  s.    [GRAVE,  v.]    Carved  work. 

••  x,-utf>turia,  graif.'— Wright  t  Vol.  of  Vocab.,  p.  89. 

*graf  (!),».    [GRAVE,  s.] 

*  graf  (2),  ».    [Ger.]    The  German  equivalent 
of  an  earl. 

*  grafe,  s.    [GRAVE,  *.] 

*  graf-er,  *  graf  ere,  *.    [GRAVER,] 

*  grafif  (1),  s.    [A.S.  gerefa;  O.  H.  Ger.  gram; 
Dan.  greve ;  O.  Fris.  greva  ;  Icel.  griefi.]    A 
steward,  an  overseer,  a  greave. 

"  For  all  this,  he  [a  prince]  is  nothing  but  a  servant, 
overseer,  or  graf,  and  not  the  head,  which  is  a  title  be- 
longingonly  to  Christ."— Knox:  Hitt.  of  the  Reforma- 

*  graff  (2),  *graffe  (1),  *.    [A.S.  groefe;  O. 
H.   Ger.    grabo ;    M.   H.   Ger.   grabe ;    Goth. 
graba.] 

1.  A  ditch,  trench,  foss,  or  channel. 

"The  enemy  forsaking  our  workes  unconquered,  the 
graffe  filled  with  their  dead  bodies,  equal  to  the  banck, 
the  workes  ruined  in  the  day-time  could  not  be  re- 
paired."— Monro :  Exped.,  pi  L,  p.  6». 

2.  A  grave. 

*  graff  (3),    *  graffe   (2),  ».     [O.  Fr.  grafe, 
gre/e;  O.  Dut.  grafie;  Low  Lat.  grqfflolum.] 
[GRAFT,  s.]    A  graft. 

"  The  first  is,  to  set  the  grafe  or  sion  betweene  the 
barke  and  the  wood  :  for  in  old  time  truly  men  were 
atl'raid  at  first  to  cleave  the  stocke,  but  soon  after  they 
ventured  to  bore  a  hole  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
wood  :  and  then  they  set  fast  into  the  pith  just  in  the 
mids  thereof,  but  one  sion  or  graffe,  for  by  this  kind  of 
grafting.  Impossible  it  was  that  the  said  pith  should 
receive  or  bear  any  more."— P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk. 
xvii.,  ch.  xiv. 

•graff,  *  graffe,  *graff-en,  *  graff  yn, 
v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  greffer;  O.  Dut.  grafien.] 
[GRAFT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  graft. 

"  They  lerned  to  plant  and  graft  their  olynes."— 
Qoldyng:  Juttitie,  to.  178. 

2.  To  fasten,  to  attach,  to  fix. 

"  So  long  have  1  listened  to  thy  speech. 
That  graffed  to  the  ground  is  my  breach." 

Spenter  :  Shepheardi  Calender ;  Feb. 

3.  To  implant. 

"  Nature  is  a  right  that  phantasie  hath  not  framed, 
but  God  hath  gratfed&nd  gyueu  man  power  thereunto 
whereof  these  are  deriued.  —  Wilson  :  Arte  of  Rheto- 
rigue,  p.  34. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  graft ;  to  insert  grafts. 

graff '-age  (age  as  Ig),  ».  [Eng.  graff  (2); 
-age.]  The  scarp  of  a  ditch  or  moat. 

*  graff  -er,  *  graff-are,  s.    [O.  Pr.  gre/eur, 
greffier.]    [GRAFF,  v.] 

1.  A  notary,  a  scrivener. 

2.  A  grafter. 

"  Gryffare,  or  graffare.    Interior."— Prompt  Pan. 

graf-fl'-ti,  s.  pi.  [ItaL,  pL  of  graffito  =  a 
scribbling,  from  graffiare  =  to  write  ;  Lat. 
graphium  =  a  style  for  writing ;  Gr.  ypa<j><a 
(grapho)  =  to  write.]  Rude  inscriptions  and 
drawings  of  figures,  found  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii,  and  among  the  Catacombs  and  other 
Roman  ruins. 

graft,  s.    [GRAFT,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  small  scion  or  shoot  of  a  tree  in- 
serted or  grafted  in  another  tree,  as  the  stock 
which  is  to  support  and  nourish  it.  The  two 
unite  and  become  one,  but  the  fruit  is  deter- 
mined by  the  graft. 

"  The  slimy  snail,  the  worm,  and  labouring  ant, 
Which  many  times  annoy  the  graft  and  tender 
plant."  Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  18. 


2.  Fig. :  Any  thing  inserted  or  incorporated 
in  a  thing  to  which  it  did  not  originally  be- 
long ;  an  addition. 

"  It  is  false  husbandry  to  graft  old  branches  upon 
young  stoaks."— Dannunt :  Oondioert.  (Pnt) 

graft,  *  graff,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  grafe,  grafe  as 
a  style  1'or  writing  with,  a  sort  of  pencil ;  Fr. 
grefe  =  a  graff  or  graft ;  from  the  shape  of  the 
cut  slip,  which  resembles  a  pointed  pencil; 
Low  Lat.  graphiolum  =  (1)  a  small  style;  (2) 
a  graft,  or  shoot;  Lat.  graphium  —a.  style; 
Gr.  ypa<t>iov  (graphion),  ypa<f>elov  (grapheion)  a 
a  style  or  pencil ;  ypd<f><a  (grapho)  =  to  write. 
The  correct  form  of  the  word  is  graf.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. ;  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  To  insert  or  incorporate  in  a  body 
to  which  that  which  is  inserted  or  incorporated 
did  not  originally  belong  ;  to  join  or  attach 
one  thing  on  to  another. 

"These are  the  Italian  names,  which  fate  will  Join 
With  ours,  and  graft  upon  the  Trojan  line." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  jfneid  vi.  l.OM. 

EL  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  :  To  attach  or  join  one  piece  of 
timber  to  another  by  scarfing. 

2.  Husb. :  To  insert  as  a  scion  or  shoot  in 
another  tree  ;  to  fix  a  graft  or  grafts  upon  ;  to 
propagate  by  grafting. 

"  Old  crab-trees  here  at  home, that  will  not! 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish." 

Sttaketp. :  Coriolanui,  11.  L 

3.  Naut. :  To  unlay  the  two  ends  of  a  rope, 
placing  the  strands  one  within  the  other  aa 
for  splicing  and  stopping  them  at  the  joint. 

4.  Surg.  :  To  transplant  a  portion  of  skin 
to  a  denuded  surface. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  carry  out  the  process  or 
operation  of  grafting. 

"  To  have  fruit  in  greater  plenty,  the  way  is  to  gra.fl. 
not  only  upon  your  stocks,  but  upon  divers  boughs  of 
an  old  tree  ;  for  they  will  bear  great  numbers  of  Iruit ; 
whereas  if  you  graft  but  .upon  one  stock,  the  tree  KUJ 
bear  but  few."— Bacon. 

*  graft,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [GRAFF,  v.]  Grafted  ; 
impregnated  with  a  scion. 

"  Her  face  defaced  with  scars  of  infamy. 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  Ignoble  plants." 

•      Sluiketp. :  Richard  111.,  HI  T. 

graft  -er,  s.     [Eng.  graft ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  grafts ;  .  .\e  who  propagates 
plants  or  shrubs  by  grafting. 

"  I  am  informed  by  the  trials  of  more  than  one  ot 
the  most  skilful  and  experienced  grafteri  of  these 
parts,  that  a  man  shall  seldom  fail  of  having  cherries 
borne  by  his  graft  the  same  year  in  which  the  insition 
is  made,"— Boyle :  Work*,  i.  S4L 

*2.  A  tree  from  which  a  scion  is  taken  to 
be  inserted  in  another. 

"  Shall  a  few  sprays  of  us 
The  emptying  of  our  father's  luxury, 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock. 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  cluuds, 
And  overlook  their  grafteri  I ' 

Shaketp  :  Henry  V.,  lit  L 

graft' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [GRAFT,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Carp. :  A  scarfing  or  endwise  attachment 
of  one  timber  to  another,  as  in  attaching  an 
extra  length  or  false  pile  to  one  already  driven. 

2.  Husb. :  The  act  or  process  of  inserting  a 
shoot  or  scion  taken  from  one  tree  or  shrub 
in  a  vigorous  stock  of  its   own  or  a  closely 
allied  species,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  unite 
and  enable  the  graft  to  derive  a  larger  supply 
of  nutritive  power  than  it  could  otherwise  ob- 
tain. There  are  numerous  methods  of  grafting 
One  is  grafting  by  approach,  or  inarching, 
when  two  growing  plants  are  united  together, 
and  after  adhesion  one  is  severed  from  its  own 
stock  and  left  to  grow  on  the  other.     This 
kind  of  adhesion  sometimes  takes  place  natu- 
rally in  trees  growing  close  together.     The 
usual  method  of  grafting  is  by  scions  or  slips, 
which  are  applied  to  the  stock  by  a  sipping 
surface,   or  are  inserted  into   slits  in  it  by 
cleft-grafting,  or  into  perforations  by  wimble 
or  peg-grafting.     Sometimes  several  slips  are 
placed  in  a  circular  manner  round  the  inside 
of  the  bark  of  the  stock,  by  crown-grafting ; 
or  the  bark  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  is  re- 
moved, and  that  of  the  scion  is  hollowed  out, 
so  as  to  be  applied  over  it  like  the  parts  of  a 
flute,  hence  called  flute-grafting.     Budding  is 
practised  by  the  removal  of  a  bud  from  one 
plant,  along  with  the  portion  of  the  bark  and 
new  wood,  and  applying  it  to  another  plant, 
in  which  a  similar  wound  has  been  made.    In 
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whip-grafting,  or  tongue-grafting,  the  stock  is 
cut  obliquely  across,  and  a  slit  or  very  narrow 
angular  incision  is  made  in  its  centre  down, 
wards  across  the  cut  surface,  a  similar  deep 
incision  being  made  in  the  scion  upwards  at 
•»  corresponding  angle,  and  a  projecting  tongue 
ieft,  which,  being  inserted  in  the  incision  in 
the  stock,  they  are  fastened  closely  together. 
Splice-grafting  is  performed  by  cutting  the 
ends  of  both  the  stock  and  the  scion  across  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  oblique  surfaces  exactly 


GRAFTING. 
1.  2.  Cleft  grafting.  3.  Crown  grafting. 

fit  tach  other,  and  are  fastened  together.  In 
saddle-grafting  the  end  of  the  stock  is  cut 
into  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  the  middle  of 
the  scion  cut  away  so  as  to  rest  exactly  upon 
the  stock.  Grafting  is  usually  performed  be- 
tween the  woody  parts  of  the  plants,  but 
herbaceous  parts  may  also  be  united  in  this 
way.  It  is  requisite  that  the  growing  parts 
be  brought  into  apposition — the  two  albu- 
mens and  the  two  libers.  Union  will  only 
take  place  where  the  active  processes  of  life 
are  freely  exercised.  The  graft  and  stock  are 
secured  together  by  means  of  clay,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  bees'-wax  and  tallow,  or  by  bits  of 
India-rubber. 

3.  Naut. :  The  tapering  of  the  end  of  a  rope, 
usually  covered  by  weaving  yarns  around  it. 

4.  Surg.  :  The  transplanting  of  a  portion  of 
skin  to  a  denuded  surface. 

grafting-chisel,  *. 

Hush. :  A.  kind  of  chisel  for  splitting  a  stock 
for  the  insertion  of  a  scion. 

grafting-knife,  s.  A  knife  having  a 
blade  for  splitting  a  limb  and  a  wedge  for 
opening  the  cleft  for  the  insertion  of  the  scion. 

grafting-saw,  s.  A  tenon-saw  for  cut- 
ting off  stocks  for  grafting  ;  a  pruning-saw. 

grafting -tool,  s.  A  very  strong  spade, 
much  curved  across  the  blade  ;  used  in  digging 
canals. 

•  graft -ling,  «.      [Eng.  graft  ;    dimin.   sun". 
-ling.]    A  little  or  tender  graft  or  scion. 
"  The  gardner'i  care  over  some  graftlingi  choice." 
Sylvester  :  ».  Lewis,  88. 

Gra'  ham  bread,  ».  Bread  made  from 
unbolted  wheat  flour  as  originally  prepared  by 
Sylvester  Graham  (1794-1851),  an  American 
vegetarian. 

Gra'-ham-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Graham,  a 
friend  of  Wurtz.) 

Min. :  A  mineral,  supposed  to  be  inspissated 
and  oxygenated  petroleum  ;  hardness,  2  ;  sp. 
gr.,  1'145.  Found  in  West  Virginia,  filling  a 
fissure  in  a  sandstone  of  Carboniferous  age. 
(Dunn.) 

*grait  'grafe,  r.t.    [GRAVE,  «.] 

grail  (1),  -grailed),  »grayle(l),  «.  [O.Fr. 

greet;  from  Low  Lat.  gradate.]  The  same  as 
GRADUAL  (B.  2). 

•grail (2),  *graile(2),  *grayle(2),«.  [O.Fr. 
yrnile  ;  from  Lat.  gracilis  =  slender.] 

1.  Small  particles  of  any  kind ;  sand,  gravel. 

2.  One  of  the  small  feathers  of  a  hawk. 

•gran  (3),  *graile,(3)  "grayle  (3), «.  [O  Fr. 
graal,  great,  gnaal  =  a  Bat  dish ;  from  Low 
Lat.  gradaU,  grasaU.]  Properly  applied  to  the 
legendary  dish  used  at  the  Last  Supper,  said 
to  have  been  stolen  by  a  servant  of  Pilate, 
used  by  him  to  wash  his  hands  in  before  the 
multitude,  afterwards  given  to  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  as  a  memorial  of  Christ,  and  finally 
used  by  Joseph  to  collect  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  our  Lord  while  hangingon  the  cross. 


"This,"  said  he  [Christ],  "is  the  holy  dish 
wherein  sate  the  lamb  on  St.  Kerthin's  day." 
Malory  :  Morte  Arthure,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  xx.)  The 
word  (which  is  commonly  qualified  by  the 
adjective  san,  saint,  sayn,  sant  =  holy)  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  cup  used  at  the  Last 
Supper.  According  to  one  legend,  the  Holy 
Grail  was  brought  by  Joseph  of  Ariiuathea  to 
England,  where  he  settled  at  Glastonbury 
about  A.D.  63.  Finally  it  was  transported  to 
India,  where  it  still  remains.  In  A.D.  1101 
the  Crusaders,  at  the  capture  of  Csesarea, 
found  what  they  believed  to  be  the  veritable 
Holy  Grail,  a  dish  made  of  a  single  large 
emerald.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 
of  San  Lorenzo,  in  Genoa.  Another  legend 
says  that  the  holy  vessel  was  brought  from 
heaven  by  angels,  and  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  body  of  knights,  who  guarded  and  watched 
it  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  It  was  in- 
visible to  any  one  not  perfectly  pure.  The 
search,  or  quest,  for  the  Holy  Grail  after  its 
loss  or  disappearance,  formed  the  subject  of 
numerous  romances  or  poems,  such  as  those 
of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table. 

"  And  when  King  Arthur  made 
His  table  round,  and  all  men's  hearts  became 
Clean  for  a  season,  surely  he  had  thought 
That  now  the  Holy  Grail  would  come  again." 

Tennyson  :  The  Hoi]/  Grail. 

graille.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  O.Fr.  graile  ; 
Fr.  grele  =  slender.]  A  single-cut  file  or  float, 
having  one  curved  and  one  straight  face.  It  is 
used  by  comb-makers. 

grain,  *grayn,  *grein,  *greyn.».    [Fr. 
grain ;   from   Lat.   granum  =  a  grain,  corn ; 
cogn.  with  corn  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  single  seed  of  a  plant.    (Particularly 
used  of  those  plants  the  seeds  of  which  are 
used  as  food  for  man.) 

"  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two 
bushels  of  chaff;  you  shall  seek  all  ere  you  find  them." 
—Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 

2.  Used  collectively,  and  without  a  defini- 
tive, for  corn  in  general,  or  the  fruit  of  cereal 
plants,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  &c.    In  America 
restricted  to  the  grain  of  wheat. 

"  For  winter  drought  rewards  the  peasant's  pain. 
And  broods  indulgent  on  the  buried  grain." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgic  i.  148. 

3.  Those  plants  the  seeds  of  which  consti- 
tute the  food  of  man  ;  cereal  plants,  as  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  &c. 

"The  same  Grecians  preferred  before  all  other 
graine  those  three  sorts,  to  wit.  Dracoutias,  Strangias, 
and  Selinusium."— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xviii., 
ch.  vii. 

4.  (PI):  [GRAINS]. 

,1.  Any  small,  hard  particle,  as  of  sand, 
sugar,  &c. 

"The  people  there  inhabiting  used  to  set  many 
fleeces  of  wool  in  those  descents  of  waters  in  which 
the  grains  of  gold  remain."— Raleigh :  History  of  the 
World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiiL,  f  7. 

6.  Hence,  used   for  a   minute   portion  or 
particle,  the  smallest  particle  or  amount. 

"Do  they  [worldly  goods]  either  recommend  him 
more  to  God  or  wise  men,  or  even  to  himself,  if  he 
have  a  grain  of  sense  in  him,  than  if  he  was  without 
them  ?  —  Sharp :  Sermons,  voL  i.,  «er.  4. 

7.  One  of  the  constituent  particles  of  a 
body,  as  of  a  metal,  a  stone,  &c. 

8.  The  body  or  substance  of  anything  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  form  or  direction 
of  the  constituent  particles  ;  the  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface  of  a  body  with  respect 
to  the  quality  or  arrangement  of  the  particles. 

"  When  any  side  of  it  was  cut  smooth  and  polite,  it 
appeared  to  have  a  very  lovely  grain,  like  that  of 
some  curious  close  wood."— Evelyn ;  Forest  Trees, 
ch.  xxx.,  i  U. 

9.  The    arrangement   or   direction   of  the 
fibres  of  wood  or  other  fibrous  substance. 

"  The  marks  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  .  .  .  have  been 
found  upon  celts."— grant :  Ancient  Bronte  Imple- 
ments, ch.  vL 

10.  The  liody  or  substance  of  wood  with 
respect  to  the  arrangement,  quality,  or  direc- 
tion of  the  constituent  fibres. 

"  Here  are  forests  of  vast  extent,  full  of  the  straitest, 
the  cleanest,  and  the  largest  timber  trees  that  we  bad 
ever  seen  ;  their  size,  their  grain,  and  apparent  du- 
rability, render  them  fit  for  any  kind  of  building."— 
Coo* :  first  Voyage,  bk.  li.,  ch.  vlL 

*  11.  A  kind  of  spice ;  cardamum  ;  grains  of 
paradise. 

"  He  cheweth  yregn  and  lycorim." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  S.MO. 

*  12.  A  seed-pearl. 

"  A  grein  in  golde  that  godly  shon." 

Lyric  Poems,  p.  88. 

*  13.  An  old  name  applied  to  several  insects 
of  the  genus  Coccus,  from  their  round,  seed- 
like  fonn. 


*  14.  A  red  or  scarlet  dye,  obtained  from  the 
coccus  insect ;  cochineal ;  a  scarlet  or  purple 
colour. 

"  All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train. 

Milton :  II  Penseroso,  W. 

*  15.  An  essential  element  in  anything. 

"  The  one  being  tractable  and  mild,  the  other  stiff 
and  impatient  of  a  superior,  they  lived  but  in  cunning 
concord,  as  brothers  glued  together,  but  not  united  in 
grain."— Hayvxird. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Dyeing:  A  firm  dye,  or  one  applied 
thoroughly  ;  in  the  wool,  not  in  the  web. 

2.  Painting :  A  style  of  painting  in  imita- 
tion of  the  natural  grains  of  wood,  marble,  &c, 

3.  Weights  :  The  unit  of  weight  in  the  Eng- 
lish   system.      In  a  pound  avoirdupois  are 
7,000  grains,  in  a  pound  troy  5,760  grains.     A 
grain  is  equal  to  '0647990  grammes. 

"  Lay  by  the  arbitrary  names  of  pence  and  shillings, 
aud  consider  and  speak  of  it  [money]  as  grains  and 
ounces  of  silver,  and  'tis  as  easy  as  telling  of  twenty." 
— Locke  :  Letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux. 

4.  Skins :  The  hair  side  of  skins,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  flesh  side. 

fl  (1)  Against  the  grain :  Against  the  natural 
bias  or  inclination. 

"  Hither,  though  much  against  the  grain, 
The  dean  has  carried  Lady  Jane." 

Sm/t :  Progress  of  Marriage. 

(2)  In  grain,  *  In  grayne : 

(a)  In    a    permanent    colour.      (Originally 
spoken  only  of  red.) 

"  How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheekes, 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermill  stayne. 
Like  crimson  dyde  in  grayne." 

Spenser:  Epithalamion. 

(b)  Innate,    natural,    real,    not   factitious; 
genuine. 

(c)  Deeply  seated  ;  in  nature. 

(3)  Grains  of  allowance :  Some  little  quantity 
or  part  allowed  or  remitted ;  a  little  allowance 
made. 

(4)  Grains  of  Paradise : 

Hot. :  The  seeds  of  Amoimim  Grana  Paro- 
dist. They  are  acrid  seeds,  used  to  give  a 
pungent  taste  to  spirituous  liquors.  Called 
also  Guinea-grains. 

grain-bin,  s.  A  box  or  compartment  in 
which  grain  is  stored  in  a  granary  or  elevator. 

grain-binder,  s.  An  attachment  to  a 
harvester  for  binding  a  gavel  into  a  sheaf. 
(American.) 

grain-bruiser,  s.  A  machine  for  mash- 
ing grain  for  feed,  to  render  it  more  digestible. 
It  does  not  grind  but  crushes  the  kernel,  corn, 
or  oats.  It  has  two  iron  rollers  of  different 
diameters,  turned  by  connecting  cog-wheels 
of  the  same  size,  so  that  a  rubbing  is  added  to 
the  crushing  action. 

grain  cleaner,  s, 

1.  A  machine  in   which  wheat,  oats,  -rye, 
and   barley  are  separated  from    their  chaff, 
dust,  and  pieces  of  straw,  the  result  of  the 
thrashing  operation  ;  a  fanning  or  winnowing 
machine. 

2.  The  shoe  or  cleaning  portion  of  a  thrash- 
ing-machine, which  acts  after  the  thrasher  and 
the  straw-carrier. 

3.  A  machine  in  which  grain  is  rid  of  cockle, 
garlic,  &c.,  which  are  so  nearly  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  grain  that  the  size  of  mesh  and 
strength  of  blast  of  the  fanning-mill  are  in- 
effective 

4.  A  machine  in  which  grain  is  nibbed, 
brushed,  and  blown  to  remove  smut  and  dust. 

grain-conveyor,  *.    [ELEVATOR,  II.  2, 3.J 
grain-cradle,  s.    [CRADLE,  B.  8  (1).] 

grain-damper,  s.  A  device  for  apply- 
ing steam  to  grain  to  scald  the  bran  and  facili- 
tate the  process  of  decortication.  A  jet  of 
steam  entering  a  tube  where  the  grain  descends 
a  series  of  inclines  is  a  usual  method. 

grain-drier,  s.  An  apparatus  or  machine 
in  which  damp  grain  is  dried,  or  grain  in  ordi- 
nary condition  is  kiln-dried  to  fit  it  for  ocean 
shipment. 

grain-drill,  ».  A  machine  for  sowing 
grain  in  drills  or  rows. 

grain-fork,  ».  A  light  fork  with  long, 
curved  tines,  used  for  pitching  gavels  of  cut 
grain  on  to  a  waggon,  when  the  straw  is  too 
short  for  convenient  binding. 


bdy;  pmit,  jo^rl;  cat.  fell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ing. 
-clan,  -tian^shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.     tious,  -dona.  -sious  -alms.    -We,  -die,  &c.  -  tool,  deL 
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grain-gauge,  «.    [GRAIN-TESTEB.] 

grain-holler,  s.  A  machine  for  taking 
the  cortex  or  skin  from  grain,  making  hulled 
wheat,  pearl  barley,  hominy,  &c.  ;  a  decorti- 
cator. 

grain-leather,  s. 

1.  Dressed  horse-bides. 

2.  Goat,  seal,  and  other  skins  blacked  on 
the  grain  side  for  women's  shoes,  &r. 

grain-meter,  ».  A  machine  for  measur- 
ing grain. 

grain-mill,  a.  A  mill  for  grinding  corn  ; 
a  grist-mill. 

grain-moth,  5. 

A'nJom.  :  Two  moths,  the  larv»  of  which 
feed  on  grain.  They  are  Tinea  granella  and 
Butalis  certalrlia.  The  perfect  insects  hare 
narrow  wings  of  satiny  lustre,  and  with  mar- 
ginal fringes. 

grain-rake,  s. 

1.  A  rake  used  in  raking  grain  in  the  swath 
into  gavels  for  binding. 

2.  A   rake  used  by  one  who  rides  on  the 
reaper  in  raking  gavels  from  the  platform  of 
the  machine. 

grain  sacker,  >.  A  device  for  loading 
grain  into  sacks. 

grain-scourer,  s.  A  machine  for  clean- 
ing grain  ;  a  smut-mill  ;  a  machine  in  which 
grain  is  rubbed  and  chafed,  and  eventually 
sorted  into  qualities  by  gravity  and  blast. 

grain-screen,  a.  A  shaking  sieve,  or  a 
rotating  cylindrical  reel  of  wire-cloth  in  which 
grain  is  sorted  by  quality,  according  to  its 
ability  to  pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve. 


grain  -  separator, 

machine. 


*.     A    thrashing- 


grain-shovel,  5.  A  shovel  for  handling 
grain  in  sacks  on  the  floor  of  a  kiln,  granary, 
or  warehouse,  or  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  where 
it  is  in  bulk. 

grain-tester,  s.  A  means  for  weighing 
•mall  quantities,  as  samples  of  grain.  The 
cup  has  a  known  capacity,  as  a  certain  aliquot 
part  of  a  bushel,  and  the  divisions  on  the 
scale  indicate  the  pounds  which  a  bushel  of 
the  grain  tested  would  weigh. 

grain-tin,*.  Crystalline  tin  ore.  Metallic 
tin  smelted  with  charcoal.  Tin  reduced  from 
the  loose  grains  of  tin  stone.  [STREAM-TIN.] 

•grain  (Z),  *  grane,  *grayn,  *greyn,  *. 

llcel.  grein  =  a  branch  ;  bw.  gren  ;  Dan.  green.] 
L  A  branch  of  a  tree. 

"  Apoun  ane  grant  or  branche  of  ane  grene  Ire.  " 
Douylai:  rtrgil,  350,  14. 

2.  A  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant. 

"  The  chelbow  hedea  oft  we  se 
Bow  down  thare  kuoppis,  sowpit  in  thare  grant." 
Dauglat  :  Virgil,  292,  8. 

3.  The  branches  of  a  valley  where  it  divides 
Into  two  ;  the  point  of  juncture  of  two  rivers  ; 
a  branch  of  a  river. 

"  That  branch  of  the  river  which  runs  between  Mr. 
Fraser's  bank  and  the  Allochy  Island  is  called  the 
Allochy  Oratn,  or  North  Branch  of  the  river,  and  the 
other  is  called  the  South  Branch  of  the  river."—  State. 
Ltflie  o/Pomi,  ic.  (18051,  p.  22. 

4.  A  blade,  as  of  a  sword  or  knife. 

"  The  yrayn  al  of  grene  stele  and  of  golde  hewen." 
Oatoaine,  710. 

5.  A  tine,  prong,  or  fork. 

6.  (PI.)  :  An  iron  instrument  with  four  or 
more  barbed  points,  used  for  striking  and 
catching  dolphins  and  other  fish. 

grain  (3),  *  graine,  *  grane,  «.    [GROAN.] 

grain  (1),  *  greyne,  v.t.  A  i.    [GRAIN  (l),  «.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :    To   form   into  grains,   as 
mgar,  powder,  Ac. 
EL  Technically: 

1.  Paint.  :  To  paint  or  colour  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  the  grain  of  wood,  marble,  &c. 

2.  Tan.  :  To  take  the  hair  off;  to  soften  and 
raise  the  grain  of  :  as,  To  grain  skins  or  leather. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  L  To  yield  fruits  ;  to  be  fruitful. 

"  The  lond  began  to  gnyne." 

Sower,  in  BaUitoeU,  p.  417. 


2.  To  form  grains;  to  assume  a  granular 
form. 

IL  Paint. :  To  paint  or  colour  wood,  stone, 
Ac'.,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  the  grain 
of  wood,  marble,  &c. 

*  grain  (2),  *  grane,  v.i.    [GROAN.] 

grain  age   (age  as  ig),  s.     [Eng.  grain; 
•age.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  duty  or  duties  on  corn. 

2.  An  ancient  duty  in  London,  consisting  of 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  salt  imported  by 
alien*. 

IL  Farr. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  mangy 
tumours  on  the  legs  of  horses. 

grained,  a.     [Eng.  grain  (1)  ;  -ed.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Formed  or  divided  into  grains  or  small 
particles. 

*2.  Bough,  made  less  smooth  ;  showing  the 
grain. 

"  Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow, 
Yet  bath  my  night  of  life  some  memory." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  T.  L 
*3.  Dyed  deep  or  in  grain  ;  ingrained. 

"  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots, 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  til.  4. 

4.  Painted  or  coloured  with  a  grain. 

II.  Hot.  :   Having  minute  granules  or  tu- 
bercles, as  the  petals  of  some  plants. 

grained-leather,  s.  The  same  as  GRAIN- 
LEATHER  (q.v.). 

grain '-er,  a.    [Eng.  grain;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  grains  or  paints  in  imitation  of 
the  grain  of  wood,  marble,  &c. 

2.  The  brush  used  in  graining  woods,  (fee. 
U.  Tanning : 

1.  An  infusion  of  pigeon's  dung  for  giving 
flexibility  to  skins  in  the  process  of  tanning. 
Also  called  bate. 

2.  A  knife  used  by  tanners  for  taking  the 
hair  off  skins. 

*  3.  A  granary. 

grain-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [GRAIN  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  crop  of  grain  or  corn. 

"  It  received  moreover  graining  i  with  cornefields, 
vineyards,  pastures,  and  woodes."— P.  Holland  :  Sueto- 
nius, p.  193. 

2.  An  indentation  or  milling. 

"  The  engines  which  put  the  letters  upon  the  edges 
of  the  large  silver  pieces,  and  mark  the  edges  of  the 
rest  with  a  graining,  are  wrought  secretly. ,— Locke  : 
Farther  Conriderationt. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Leather  manufacture : 

(1)  The  process  of  rubbing  leather  with  a 
board  to  raise  the  grain.    The  leather  having 
been  shaved  to  a  thickness  at  the  beam,  and 
daubed,  is  hung  up  to  dry,  and  is  then  folded, 
grain  side  in,  and  rubbed  on  the  flesh   side 
with  a  pommel  or  crippler  to  give  the  leather 
a  granular  appearance  and  render  it  supple. 
The  hide  is  then  extended  and  rubbed  on  the 
grain  side.    This  is  termed  bruising. 

(2)  A  process  for  giving  markings  to  the 
surface  of  leather  to  imitate  the  wrinkled  ap- 
pearance of  morocco,  hog-skin,  and  some  other 
leathers. 

2.  Paint. :    The  imitation  of  the  natural 
grain  of  wood  by  means  of  tools.    Combs, 
brushes,  rollers,  and  the  corner  of  a  folded 
rag  are  used  in  making  the  various  patterns. 

3.  Lithog. :  A  mode  of  giving  a  certain  tex- 
ture to  the  face  of  a  stone.     One  stone  is  laid 
upon  another  with  a  quantity  of  sifted  sand 
of  a  given  fineness,  and,  by  a  peculiar  oscilla- 
tion and  gradual  progression,  the  surface  is 
cut  into  a  set  of  fine  prominences  more  or  less 
deep  and  distant,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  work  to  be  placed  upon  the  stone. 

graining  board,  *. 

Leather  Manufacture : 

(1)  A  board  on  which  leather  is  spread  while 
being  grained  by  the  crippler. 

(2)  A  board  with  a  surface  impressed  or  en- 


graved witli  a  pattern,  in  imitation  of  the 
natural  grain  of  some  kind  of  leather,  and 
used  to  confer  the  same  appearance  upon  th6 
other  leather  by  pressure. 

graining  machine,  s. 

1.  Paint.  :    A  roller  with  a  pattern  surface 
representing  the  grain  of  wood,  and  used  to 
transfer  the  pattern  in  paint  to  wood. 

2.  Leather  manuf. :  A  machine  having  rollers 
with    raised,    parallel,  straight,   or   diagonal 
threads,  which  indent  the  goat  or  sheep  skins 
and  give  the  wrinkled  appearance  to  morocco 
leather. 

graining  tool,  s.  Hand  tools  resembling 
combs,  <fec.,  for  imitating  in  painting  the  lines 
which  represent  the  growths  of  timber. 

grain' -ing  (2),   s.      [Etym.  doubtful;  cf. 
GRAINING  (1).] 

Ichthy. :  Leuciscus  lancastriensia.  A  fish 
found  in  England  in  the  Mersey  and  its  tribu- 
taries ;  it  was  recognised  by  Agassiz  during 
a  visit  to  this  country  as  occurring  in  some 
Swiss  lakes.  It  is  from  seven  to  nine  inches 
long,  the  upper  parts  pale  drab,  tinged  with 
bluish-red,  the  under  parts  pale. 

grains  (1),  s.  pi.    [GRAIN  (1),  s.] 

1.  A  residuum  of  fibre  and  insoluble  matters 
after  infusion  or  decoction  ;  as  the  grains  of 
malt  after  the  wort  is  decanted. 

2.  A  bating  solution  of  birds'  dung,  used  in 
destroying  the  effect  of  lime,  and  in  improving 
the  flexibility  of  leather. 

3.  Pieces  of  sheet-metal,  cast-iron,  or  tinned 
iron  inserted  into  a  mould  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  an  accessory  portion,  such  as  a 
core,  in  position. 

grains  (2),  s.  pi.    [GRAIN  (2),  s.] 

*  grain -staff,  s.    [Eng.  grain,  and  staff.]    A 
quarterstaff  (q.v.). 

grain' -y,  a.    [Eng.  grain  (1)  ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  grains    or   granular   particles; 
granular. 

"  It  presented  on  its  surface  the  grainy  ripple  at 
primaeval  seas."— Edinburgh  Review  (July,  loS8),  p.  ». 

2.  Full  of  grain  or  corn. 

*  graip,  *  grape,  v.t.  4  i.    [GROPE.] 

*  graip  (1),  *  grape  (1),  s.    [GRYPE.]    A  vul- 

ture, a  griffin. 

"Apperit  to  Remus  sex  grapit,  afore  ony  foul  ap. 
p«rit  to  Kouiulus."— Bellendene :  Livy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

graip  (2),  *  grape  (2),  s.    [Sw.  grepe;  GaeL 
grapadh.]    A  dung-fork. 

"tt.gra.pt;  t*i  Forke:  trident."— Cathol.  Anglieum. 

*  graith,  *  gray th,  *  graythe,  »  greithe. 

a.    [Icel.  greid/ir.] 

1.  Ready,  willing,  prepared. 

"  Loke  thou,  be  graythe  to  go."        Qawaine,  tit. 

2.  Straight,  direct. 

3.  Earnest. 

4.  Small,  short. 

graith,   *  grayth,   *  graythe,  *  grelth, 

*  greythe,  v.t.    [Icel.  greidha.] 

1.  To  make  ready  ;  to  prepare. 

"  He  dide  greythe  a  super  riche."       Haeelok,  l,7tt, 

2.  To  dress. 

"  The  quen  greithed  hem  gaili  iu  garnemens  ncne.* 
William  of  Palerne,  8.207. 

3.  To  dress  food. 

"  Of  coukes  graithand  or  makaud  reddie  flesh  or 
Chalmerlan  Air,  ch.  xxxviii.,  §  41. 

4.  To  steep  in  a  ley  of  stale  urine. 

graith,   *  graythe,   'greythe,  *.     [Icel. 

greidhi.]  Apparatus,  furniture,  or  equipment 
generally  :  as, 

1.  Harness. 

"  They  got  ony  leather  graith  that  they  had  u»e  for 
ready-made  out  of  Holland."— Scott :  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, ch.  v. 

2.  Accoutrements  for  war. 

3.  A  miner's  tools. 

4.  Substance,  riches,  property. 

5.  An  article  of  dress. 
"  They  make  shooni 

the  lether  is  barked." 

6.  Any  composition  used  by  tradesmen  In 
preparing  their  work. 

"  They  [skinners]  hunger  their  lether  In  default  of 
graith,  that  is  to  say,  alme  [alum],  egges,  and  other 
fraith."— Chalmerlan  Air,  ch.  xxiii.  I  2. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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1.  Warm  water  so  wrought  up  with  soap  as 
to  be  fit  for  washing  clothes. 

8.  The  twisted  threads  through  which  the 
warp  runs  in  the  loom. 

"To  deliuer  to  the  vobeter  ane  grayth  at  ill]  c."— 
Aberd.  Keg.  (1548),  ?.  SO. 

gra-kle,  s.     [GRACKLE.] 

t  gral-lse,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  =  stilts.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to 
the  order  of  Wading  Birds  now  called  Gralla- 
tores  (q.v.). 

gral-la-tbr'-es,  s.  pi.    [PI.  of  Lat.  grallator 
=  one  who  goes  on  stilts.]    [GRALI,.*;.] 

1.  Ornith.  :  Wading  Birds ;  an  order  of 
birds  sub-class  Cariuatae.  They  have  long 
legs,  a  great  portion  of  them  often  bare.  This 
structure  admirably  fits  them  to  wade,  and 
that  without  having  their  feathers  wet.  They 
have  often  long  necks  and  bills  to  reach  the 
ground  when  wading.  The  toes  are  four,  the 
hind  one  variable  both  in  size  and  position. 
They  have  rudimentary  webs,  sometimes 


connecting  the  base  of  the  tarsi,  but  not  the 
extensive  webs  of  the  Natatores  ;  yet  some  of 
them  swim  and  dive  well.  They  mostly  fre- 
quent marshy  places,  the  sides  of  streams  and 
lakes  on  the  sea-shore,  where  they  pick  up 
worms  and  insects.  The  order  may  be 
divided  into  four  tribes:  Macrodactyli,  Cul- 
trirostres,  Longirostres,  and  Pressirostres ; 
they  have  been  divided  also  into  six  families  : 
(1)  Rallidae  (Rails),  (2)  Scolopacidse  (Snipes), 
(3)  Ardeida?  (Herons),  (4)Charadriidae  (Plovers), 
(5)  Otitidse  (Bustards),  and  (6)  Gruidse  (Cranes). 
2.  Palceont. :  Representatives  of  the  order 
have  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks, 
and  a  succession  of  others  in  the  Tertiary. 

grar-la-tb'r'-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  grallator  =  a 
walker  on  stilts";  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ial.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Grallatores,  orwading-birds  ; 
wading. 

gral'-la-t6r-^,  a.  [Lat.  grallator;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -y.]  The  same  as  GRALLATORIAL  (q.v.). 

gral-llc,  a.  [Lat.  groll(ae)=  stilts  ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -tc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  grails ; 
grallatory. 

gral'-loc— ,  a.  (Etyra.  doubtful.]  The  offals 
of  a  deer. 

gral'-lock,  v.t.  [GRALLOCK,  s.]  To  remove 
the  offals  of  a  deer. 

•gram,  *grame,  'pramm,  'groin,  a.  &». 
[A. 8.  gran,  grom ;  O.  S.,  O.  H.  Ger.,  &  Dut. 
gram;  Icel.  gramr ;  Dan.  gram;  Sw.  gramse; 
O.Fr.  gram;  Ital.  grama;  Ger.  gram.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Angry,  enraged.    (Ormulum,  7,144.) 

2.  Warlike.    (Gawan  &  Golnpas,  ii.  13.) 

B,  As  tubst. :  Grief,  anger,  sorrow,  vexation. 

-  A  marine*  inlrth  it  wol  tame  al  to  frame." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14*71. 

-gram,  ruff.  [Gr.  ypd^^a  (gramma)  =  that 
which  is  written  ;  ypa^xo  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 
A  suffix  frequently  used  with  words  of  Greek 
origin  to  express  something  written,  aa,  epi- 
gram,  chronogram,  telegram,  iic. 

gram  (1),  ».    [GRAMME.] 

gram  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  Chick-pea 
(Cicer  arittinvm),  used  in  the  East  Indies  for 
fodder.  (Anglo- Indian.) 

H  Hone-gram: 

Sot.  :  Dolichos  unifloru*. 


•gram,  *grame,  *gramie,  *grome, 
*  gromien,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  gramian; 
O.  H.  Ger.  &  Goth,  gramjan.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  vex,  to  annoy,  to  make  angry. 

"  For  a  lytyl  wurde  thou  wilt  men  grame." 

Robert  de  Brunne  :  Meditation!,  MS. 

2.  Impersonally: 

"  Swithe  sore  me  arometh  that  heo  sculle  senden." 
Layamon,  ii.  637. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  angry,  vexed,  or   an- 
noyed. 

"  His  heorte  gromede."          Layamon,  it,  151. 

l'-ar-ye,  s.  [Fr.  grimoire  =  a  conjuring 
>k.  (Cotgrave.)  This  is  only  another  form 
of  Fr.  grammaire,  and  did  not  appear  till  the 
sixteenth  century.  Grammaire  among  the  un- 
educated stood  for  any  book  of  occult  science, 
by  reading  which  it  was  supposed  adepts  could 
raise  the  devil.]  [GRAMMAR.]  Magic. 

"  I  hope  that  in  Mr.  Scott's  next  poem  his  hero  or 
heroine  will  be  less  addicted  to  gramarye  and  more  to 
grammar."— Byron :  Englith  Bardt  t  Scotch  Jievieweri 
mote). 

gra-mash  es,  s.  pi.  [GAM ASH.]  Gaiters 
reaching  to  the  knee  ;  leggings. 

"  His  strong  jmmashrs,  or  leggings,  of  thick  gray 
cloth."— Scott :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  en.  il ii. 

*  grame,  a.  &  s.    [GRAM,  a.] 

gra'-me'n-lte,  s.  [Lat.  gramen  =  grass,  and 
suff.  -Ue(Min.)  (q.v.).  Named  from  the  grass- 
green  colour.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Chloropal  found  at  Meu- 
zeuberg,  in  the  Siebengebirge.  (Dana.) 

*gram'-er,  s.    [GRAMMAR.] 

gra-mer'-9^,  interj.  [O.Fr.  grammerci;  Fr. 
grand  merci=great  thanks.]  An  exclamation 
expressive  of  thanks,  mingled  with  a  feeling 
of  surprise. 

"  '  Qramemy  /'  quoth  Lord  Marmion." 

Scott :  Marmion,  i.  45. 

gram'-i-na,  s.  pi.    [PI.  of  Lat.  gramen  (genit. 

graminis)  =.  grass.] 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  in  1751  to 
the  fourteenth  of  his  natural  orders  of  plants. 
Jussieu  in  1782  retained  the  name;  Robert 
Brown  in  1810  altered  it  to  Gramineae.  land- 
ley's  name  for  it  is  Graminaceae  (q.v.). 

gram  In  a  96  ze,    gramin-e  SB,    s.pl. 

[Lat.  gramen;  genit.  gramin(is)  =  grass,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceas,  -ex.] 

Bot. :  Grasses.  An  order  of  endogens,  al- 
liance Glumales.  It  consists  of  evergreen 
herbs,  a  few  of  them  reaching  a  great  size  and 
living  for  many  years.  The  rhizoma  is  fibrous 
or  bulbous ;  the  stem, which  is  covered  with 
a  coat  of  oil,  is  cylindrical,  generally  flstular, 
closed  at  the  joints,  but  sometimes  solid ;  the 
leaves  are  narrow  and  undivided  ;  they  are 
alternate  with  a  split-sheath  and  a  ligula  or 
membranous  expansion  at  the  junction  of  the 
stalk  and  blade.  The  flowers,  which  are  green, 
are  in  little  spikes,  called  locustse,  arranged  in 
racemes  or  panicles.  Flowers  formed  of  im- 
bricated bracts,  the  outer  ones  called  glumes, 
those  within  them  paleae,  and  the  innermost 
ones  scales.  Glumes,  two  or  five  ;  paleae,  two, 
the  outer  one  simple,  the  inner  composed  of 
two,  united  by  their  continuous  margins, 
usually  two-keeled  ;  stamens  generally  three, 
rarely  one  ;  two,  four,  six,  or  more  anthers, 
versatile;  ovary,  simple  ; styles,  two  or  three, 
distinct,  more  rarely  combined  into  one  ;  seed, 
one,  anatropal ;  generally  undistinguishable 
from  the  membranous  pericarp  ;  albumen 
farinaceous.  The  order  has  a  remote  affinity 
to  the  Palms  (Palmaceie),  and  a  closer  one  to 
the  Sedges  (Cyperaceae).  Grasses  occur  in 
all  countries  and  in  nearly  all  situations. 
There  are  250  genera,  and  about  4,500  species. 
They  constitute  about  one-twentieth,  if  not 
even  one-sixteenth,  of  all  known  plants.  In 
individuals  they  transcend  all  other  orders,  but 
a  genuine  greensward  is  more  common  in  tem- 
perate countries  than  in  the  trnpics,  in  which 
the  grasses  grow  less  closely  together,  besides 
being  often  larger.  All  the  cereals  belong  to 
this  order,  particular  genera  and  species  flour- 
ishing better  in  one  country  than  in  another. 
Thus  the  oat  and  the  barley  come  to  great 
perfection  in  Scotland,  rye  in  the  north  of 
continental  Europe,  wheat  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  several  cimntriet)  of  Europe ;  rice  where 
water  aboundH,  in  Southern  Atiia;  and  maize  in 
the  United  States.  The  order  furnishes  abun- 
dant fodder  for  cattle  and  horses.  Sugar 
exists  in  all  grasses,  and  is  of  great  economic 


value  in  one  ;  silex  is  made  from  them,  also 
cordage,  Ac.  Some  yield  a  fragrant  oil ;  • 
minute  fraction  are  poisonous.  The  order 
Graminaceae  is  divided  by  Liudley  into  the 
following  thirteen  tribes  : — 

"Oryzen.  Phalaren,  Panicen,  Stipe*.  Agront«e. 
Arundiness,  PappophoresB,  Chloress,  Avenete,  Featuce«v 
divided  into  two  families— Bromide,  and  Bombuiidar; 
Hordeae,  Rottboellese,  and  Andropogonen  (q.r.). 

gram-i-na  -ce-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus),  o. 

[Mod.  Lat.  graminace(at) ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -out.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Grami- 
naceae (q.v.) ;  having  the  characteristics  of 


(ger 

kn:; 


"  Nitrogenous  manures  are  more  peculiarly  adapted 
for  graminaceoia  plants,  such  as  the  meadow-grasse* 
and  the  cereals."— y.  Wrighton,  in  Cauelii  Technical 
Educator,  pt  z.,  p.  231. 

gra-min'-e-89,  s.  pi.    [GRAMINACE.S.] 

gra  mm  e  al,  gra-min  -e-ous,  a.    [Lat. 

gramineus,  from  gramen  =  grass.]  Pertaining 
to  or  like  grass ;  pertaining  to  the  tribe  of 
grasses. 

"The  true  nard  was  a  gramineout  plant,  and  a 
species  of  Andropogon."— Sir  W.  Janet :  On  the  Spilet- 
nard  of  the  Ancienti. 

gram-in-I-fo-li-ous,  a.    [Lat.  gramen, 
nit.  graminis)  =  grass,  folium  =  a  leaf,  and 
Ing.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  leaves  like  those  of  grasses, — 
i.e.,  long,  slender,  pointed,  and  so  veined  as  to 
split  longitudinally. 

gram  1  nlv  -or  ous,  a.    [Lat.  gramen  (genit 

graminis)  =  grass  ;   voro  =  to   devour ;   -out.] 
Grass  eating ;  feeding  or  living  upon  grass. 
"  In  the  swan,  the  web  foot,  the  spoon  bill,  the  long 

neck,  the  thick  down,  tbe  graminivorout  stomach. 

bear  all  the  relations  to  one  another."— Paley  :  natural 

Theology,  ch.  XT. 

gram'-ma-logue,  s.  [Gr.  wi/u/ia  (gramma) 
=  that  which  is  written,  a  letter,  and  Aoyoc 
(logos)  —  a  word.] 

Phouog. :  A  word  represented  by  a  logo- 
gram ;  as  it  represented  by  |  ,  that  is  t. 

gram'- mar,  '  gram  air  e,  "  gram  er, 
*  gram  -  ere,  *  gram  -  mere,  *  gram  - 

or-y,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  gramaire;  Fr.  gram- 
maire, from  Low  Lat.  *  grammaria,  from  Lat. 
gramma  =  Gr.  ypdfi^a  (gramma),  from  ypd<f>a> 
(grapho)  =  to  write.] 

A.  As  substantive  :] 

1.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  words  of 
which  language  is  composed,  and  of  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed.    It  is  of  two  kinds, 
descriptive    and    comparative.      Descriptive 
grammar  classifies,  arranges,    and  describes 
words  as  separate  parts  of  speech,  and  notes 
the  changes  they  undergo  uuder  certain  con- 
ditions. Comparative  grammar,  which  is  based 
on  the  study  of  words,  goes  further ;  it  ana- 
lyzes and  accounts  for  the  changes  they  have 
undergone,  and  endeavours  to  trace  them  back 
to  their  origin  ;  it  thus  deals  with  the  growth 
of  language. 

"  Grammar  is  the  art  of  true  and  well  speaking  a  lan- 
guage."— BmJonton:  Englith  Grammar,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  book  or  work  containing  the  principle! 
and  rules  for  speaking  and  writing  a  language ; 
a  treatise  on  the  principles  of  language. 

"Alfric  composed  several  <jrnmm<trt  and  diction. 
axies."— Ooldtmith  :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  iiL 

3.  The  art  of  speaking  or  writing  a  lan- 
guage with  correctness  and  propriety  accord- 
ing to  established  rules. 

4.  A  correct  use  of  words  in  accordance 
with  the  established  rules  of  language ;  pro- 
priety of  speech. 

"  rarium  et  mutabUe  temper  femina.  Is  the  sharpest 
satire  that  ever  was  made  on  woman ;  for  the  adjec- 
tives are  neuter,  and  animal  must  be  understood  to 
make  them  grammar."— t>n/den. 

5.  A  treatise  on  the  elements  or  principles 
of  any  science  or  subject ;  as,  a  grammar  of 
geography. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in 
grammar ;  as  a  grammar  rule. 

grammar  school,   »  gramer  -  •cole, 

$.  A  school  in  which  languages,  especially 
Latin  and  Greek,  are  grammatically  taught. 

"  Thou  has  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth 
Of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar -tcJtool.'  —Sliakttf. : 
1  Henry  >'/.,  IT.  T. 

*  gram' -mar,  *  gram  -mer,  v.i.  [GRAM- 
MAR, s.]  To  discourse  according  to  the  rules 
of  grammar. 

"She  is  in  her 

Moods  and  her  tenses :  111  grammer  witk  yon. 
And  make  a  trial  how  I  can  decline  you." 

Beaum.tnet.:  Lam  of  Candy,  IL  L- 


boll,  btfy ;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin.  as;  expect,  Xonophon,  cyist.     ph     t 
-clan,    tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,    sion  =  shun;  tlon,   slon  -  rtiftn.     tious,  -dona,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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grammarian— grand 


-  mar  - 1  -  an,  *  gram  -  ar  - 1  -  an, 
*"gram-ar-i-en,  '  gram-ar  y-on, 
*  gram-ar-y-one,  •  gram-mar- y-on, 

*.     [O.  FT.  gramarien  ;  Fr.  grammuirien. } 

1.  One  who  is  versed  in  grammar  or  the 
science  of  languages  ;  a  philologist  ;  a  master 
of  grammar. 

"Among  the  priest*  who  refused  the  oaths  were 
•ome  men  eminent  lu  the  learned  world,  as  gram- 
martini,  chrouulociats.  canonists,  aud  antiquaries.'— 
Jlaeaulay:  But.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Oue  who  writes  or  teaches  grammar. 

"  Casaubon  was  led  Into  that  mistake  by  Diomedes 
tbt  grammarian."—  Drydtn  :  Juvenal.  (Dedlc.) 

gram-mar -i-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  gram- 
marian; -ism.]  The  principles  or  use  of 
grammar. 

*  gram-mar -i-our,.-.  [GRAMMAR.]  Formerly, 

tin?  teacher  of  grammar  in  a  college ;  the  term 
Professor  of  Humanity  has  long  been  used  in 
its  stead.  (Scotch.) 

gram  -mar-less,  a.  [Eng.  grammar;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  grammar ;  without  a  grammar. 

*  gram  -mar-ye,  s.    [GRAMARTE.] 

*  gram  -mates,  s.   [Gr.  ypannara.  (grammata), 
pl.  of  ypofifia  (gramma)  =  a  letter.]  Elements, 
first  principles,  or  rudiments,  as  of  grammar. 

"  These  apish  buys,  when  they  bat  task  the  gram- 

motet. 

The  principles  of  theory,  imagine 
They  can  oppose  their  teachers." 

font :  Broken  Heart,  i.  8. 

gram-mat' -ic-al,  a.  [Fr.  {grammatical,  from 
lit.  grammatical  =.  grammatical,  from  Gr. 
Ypo^/iariKOf  (grammatikos)  =  knowing  one's 
letters  or  rudiments  ;  -ypafi/ia  (gramma),  gen. 
ypoMMiTos  (grammatos)  =  a  letter ;  ypd<j>u> 
(graphd)  =  to  write.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  grammar. 

"  And  thus  (Le.  by  taking  certain  grammatical  dis- 
tinctions for  real  differences  in  nature)  the  gramma- 
tist  has  misled  the  grammarian."—  Tooke  :  Diversion* 
&  Purley,  »oL  i..  ch.  ix. 

2.  According  to  the   rules   of  grammar; 
grammatically  correct. 

"  It  Is  certainly  not  true  in  that  sense  of  the  words 
that  the  natural  proper  grammatical  construction  of 
them  leads  to."— Sharp,  vol.  v.,  Disc.  9. 

gram-mat -ic-al -ly,    ado.     [Eng.   gram- 
matical; -ly.]    In  a  grammatical  manner;  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  principles  of  grammar. 
"  The  words  will  grammatically  bear  this  construc- 
tion,"— Waterla nd:  Work*,  it  m. 

gram-mat- ic-al -ness,  s.  [Eng.  gram- 
matical; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
grammatical  or  according  to  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

*  gram  -mat  -i-cas-ter,  *.     [Formed  from 
Eng.  grammutic,  on  analogy  with  poetaster,  criti- 
caster, &c.]    A  low  petty  grammarian  ;  a  pre- 
tender to  the  knowledge  of  grammar. 

"He  tells  thee  true,  my  noble  Neophite:  my  little 
yrammaticatter"— Ben  Jonion  :  Poetatter,  L  2. 

*  gram-mat- i-ca'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  gram- 
matic ;    -ation.]      A    rule    or    principle    of 
grammar. 

gram-mat -i-jism,  s.  [Eng.  grammatic; 
-ism.}  A  point  or  principle  in  grammar. 

"  If  we  would  contest  fframmaticitmi.  the  word  hen 
is  passive."— Leigluon  :  Com.  on  1  Peter  ii.  2S. 

*  gram-mat  -1-cize,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Eng.  gram- 
matic;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  render  grammatical ;  to  set 
out  or  arrange  in  accordance  with  a  system  of 
grammar. 

"This  was  the  very  first  attempt  to  embody,  to 
arrange,  or  to  grammaticize  this  language  [the  Celtic  L 
—raUer:  Worthiet ;  Wain  (ieneraU.  (Ifote.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  display  one's  knowledge  of 
grammar ;  to  act  the  grammarian. 

"  Grammatidting  pedantically,  and  criticising  spu- 
nously.  —  Bp.  Ward. 

*  gram' -  ma  -  tist,  s.     [Gr.  -/pa^iano--^? 
(grammatistes).]    A  pretender  to  a  knowledge 
>f  grammar, 

"Not  instruments  of  burning  plates 
grammatifft  have  imagined." —  P.  BolU 
anut.  bk.  xiv.    (Annot.) 

gram  -ma-tite,  *.     [Gr.  ypd>,m  (gramma), 
genit.    TpdjMuuTK    (grammatos)  =  a    written 
character,  a  line.] 
Afin. :  The  same  as  TREMOUTE  (q.v.). 

gramme,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ypamui  (gramma) 
=  a  written  character,  a  letter  ...  a  weight 
used  by  physicians  =  a  scruple.] 


H\ights  £  Measures,  Physics,  <tc. :  A  French 
weight,  equivalent  to  that  of  a  cubic  centi- 
metre of  distilled  water  at  4°  C.  It  weighs 
15443  grains.  On  the  C.G.S.  System  of 
Units  it  is  nearly  equal  to  981  dynes. 

gramme  centimetre,  t. 

Physics :  A  measure  of  work  on  the  C.  G.  S. 
System  of  Units.  It  is  nearly  =  9'81  x  10* 
ergs.  It  is  rather  less  than  the  kilerg. 

gramme-degree,  s. 

Physics :  A  measure  of  heat.  One  gramme 
degree  Centigrade  is  =  4'2  x  107  ergs  =  forty- 
two  million  ergs. 

gram -mite,    s.       [Gr.    -ypn^/aa     (gramma) 
[GRAMMATITE],  and  suff.  -ite  (Aftn.)  (q.v.).] 
M in. :  The  same  as  WOLLASTONITE  (q.v.). 

gram  mit  id  -e-se,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  gram- 
mit(es),  and  Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -ideas.} 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Polypodiaceous  Ferns 
having  naked  sori. 

gram-mi  -tis,  s.  [Gr.  ypauM  (gramme)  = 
the  stroke  of  a  pen,  an  outline ;  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  sori.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  subtribe 
Grammitideae  (q.v.).  What  was  once  termed 
Grammitis  ceterach  was  next  called  Ceterach 
ojficinarum,  and  has  now  returned  to  Asple- 
nium  ceterach,  its  old  Liunaean  name. 

Gram-mon  ti  ans,  Grand  -mon-tines, 
Gran  -di-mon -tains,  s.  pl.  [From  Gram- 
mont,  in  Limoges,  Muret,  near  which  the  order 
was  first  established.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  monastic  order  founded  in  A.D. 
1073,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
by  Stephen  of  Thiers,  a  nobleman  of  Au- 
vergne,  who  is  sometimes  called  Stephen  de 
Muret.  [Etym.]  His  rules  enjoined  poverty 
and  obedience  ;  abstinence  from  animal  food, 
which  was  not  allowed  even  to  the  sick  ; 
as  also  silence,  and  forbade  conversation 
with  females.  The  lay  brethren  were  to 
manage  the  secular  affairs  of  the  monastery 
while  their  clerical  associates  devoted  them- 
selves exclusively  to  spiritual  contemplation. 
The  reputation  of  the  order  remained  high 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
Ultimately,  however,  variance  arose  between 
the  clerical  and  lay  brethren,  and  the  rigour 
of  the  rules  was  modified,  both  courses  tend- 
ing to  lower  the  reputation  of  the  order  in  the 
Christian  world. 

If  The  order  came  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  A.D.  1100  to  1135.  They 
established  themselves  at  Abberbury,  in 
Shropshire,  at  Cressewell,  in  Herefordshire, 
and  at  Grosmont  or  Eskdale,  in  Yorkshire. 
(Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent.  xi.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii., 
§  26,  &c.) 

tgram  mo-pet-a-lous,  a.    [Gr. 
(gramme)=  the  strok'e  of  a  pen,  a  line ;  TrtTa 
(petalon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suU'.  -cms.] 
Bot. :  Having  linear  petals. 


*  gram  pie, ». 
A  crab-fish. 


[O.  Fr.  grampelle,  crampeUe.] 


gram'- pus,    *  gram'- passe,    *  grand - 

pisce,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Ital.  gran  pes  = 
great  fish,  or  of  Port,  gran  peace,  or  Sp.  grand 
pez,  from  Lat.  grandis  piscis  =  a  great  fish. 
There  is  an  analogous  etymology  to  Porpoise 
(q.v.).  (Skeat.)] 

Zool. :  A  cetacean,  Phoccena  Oreo,  closely 
akin  to  the  porpoise,  P.  communis,  but  much 
larger, beingsometimestwenty-one  feetlong.  It 


has  eleven  thick  conical  teeth,  a  little  crooked, 
the  posterior  ones  flattened  transversely.  It 
is  black  above  and  white  below.  It  is  a  vora- 
cious animal.  It  is  found  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, extending  also  to  the  British  seas. 

gran,  a.    [GRAKD.]    (Scotch.) 


gra  -na,  s.  pl.    [Pl.  of  Lat.  granum  —  a  grain.] 
Phai-m.,  £c. :  Grains. 

*  grana  -moluccana,  s.  pl. 

Pharm.  :  The  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium  and 
C.  Pavana,  two  euphorbiaceous  trees  from  the 
East  Indies,  the  oil  of  which  is  acrid,  and 
blisters  the  skin. 

*  gra  na  de,  *  gra  na  -do  (1),  s.  [GRENADE.! 

1.  A  grenade. 

2.  A  squib,  a  pamphlet,  a  satire. 

*  gran-a-dieV,  s.    [GRENADIER.] 

gran  a  dil  la,  s.    [Sp.] 

Bot.  :  Various  species  of  Passiflora  (Passion 
Flower),  as  Passiflora  qiuidraitgularis,  &c., 
having  edible  fruits  ;  also  those  fruits  them- 
selves. 

*gra-na-do  (2),  s.  [Lat.  granatum.]  A 
pomegranate.  [GRANATUM.] 

gran  -am,  ».    [GRANDAM.] 

gran'-ar-y,  s.  [Lat.  granaria,  from  granum 
=  corn;  Ital.  granaro;  Sp.  granero ;  Port. 
granier ;  Fr.  grenier.  Granary  and  garner 
are  thus  doublets.]  A  storehouse  or  reposi- 
tory for  grain  after  it  has  been  threshed  ;  any 
place  where  grain  is  stored. 

"Of  forecast,  the  situ,  and  the  ant,  which  lay  up 
nuts  and  other  seeds  in  their  granariei,  which  serv« 
them  in  winter."— Grew :  Coimologia  Sacra,  bk.  .Ui, 
ch.  ii. 

gran  -at,  s.    [GARNET.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  GARNET  (q.v.). 

*  gran'-ate  (1),  *.    [GRANITE.] 

*  gran '-ate  (2),  s.     [Lat.  granatum.]    A  pome- 
granate.' 

*  gran -ate,  a.     [Lat.  granatus.]    Ingrained; 
dyed  in  "grain. 

"  Syne  nixt  hir  raid  In  granule  violat 
Twull  damisellis,  ilk  aiie  in  that  estaif 

Lindsay  :  Palice  of  Uanou,r,  i.  11. 

gra-na'-tl,  s.  [Gen.  sing,  of  Lat.  granatum.] 
[GRANATDM.] 

Granati  radicis  Cortex:  [Pomegranate-root 
Bark]. 

gran  -a-tite,  *.    [GRENATITE.] 

*  gra-na'-tum,  s.     [Lat.  (pomum)granatum= 
(au" apple)  with  grains :  granum  =  a  grain.]   A 
pomegranate. 

grand,  *graund,  a.  &  *.  [Fr.  grand = great, 
from  Lat.  grandis,  from  the  same  root  aa 
gravis  =  heavy ;  Sp.  &•  Ital.  grande.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Great,  principal,  chief. 
"  Whom  the  grand  foe  with  scornful  eye  askance. 
Thus  answered."  Milton :  P.  L.,  vL  l«l 

*2.  Weighty,  important. 

"  In  grand  affairs  thy  days  are  spent. 
In  waging  weighty  compliment." 

Dryden :  Sp.  X 

S.  Complete,  full. 

"  Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  article! 
Collected  from  his  life." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  iiL  1 

4.  Great ;  illustrious ;  high  in  dignity,  rank, 
or  power ;  noble. 

"  God  hath  planted,  that  is,  made  to  grow,  the  tree* 
of  life  and  knowledge,  plants  only  proper  and  becom- 
ing the  paradise  and  garden  of  so  grand  a  Lord."— 
Baleigh:  But.ofthe  WurUL 

5.  Splendid,  magnificent. 

'*  I  have  ever  observed,  that  colonnades  and  avenue* 
of  trees  of  a  moderate  length,  were  without  comparisoi 
far  grander,  than  when  they  were  suffered  to  run  tc 
immense  distances."— Burke  :  On  the  Sublime  i  Beau 
ti/ul,  pt  it,  5  10. 

6.  Worthy  of  admiration,  noble,  illustrious, 
admirable. 

7.  Noble ;  sublime  ;  lofty  ;  conceived  or  ex- 
pressed in  noble  or  dignified  language  :  as,  a 
grand  conception,  a  grand  idea. 

8.  It  is  used  principally  in  composition  to 
denote  ascent  or  descent  of  consanguinity; 
as,  grandfather  and  grandson,  grandmother 
and  jfrandchild,  &c. ;  more  remote  in  descent. 

"  Say  first  what  cause 

Moved  our  grand  parents  in  that  happy  state. 
Favoured  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  ». 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  head  or  chief  of  certain  secret  socie- 
ties :  a  grand-master. 

2.  [GRAND-PIANO.] 

grand-action,  s.    A  pianoforte  action, 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     so,  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw 
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to  which  three  features  are  combined  :  (1)  A 
hammer  to  strike  the  string  ;  (2)  a  hopper  to 
elevate  the  hammer,  and  then,  escaping  there- 
from, leave  the  latter  instantly  to  fall  away 
from  the  string,  independently  of  the  position 
of  the  key;  and  (3)  a  check  to  catch  the 
hammer  and  prevent  rebounding. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 

».  A  secret  organization  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Federal  Army  of  1861-66,  who  have  been 
honorably  discharged.  [Abbrev. :  G.  A.  R.J 

grand-commander,  grand-cross,  s. 

The  highest  class  iu  certain  orders  of  knight- 
hood. 
grand-distress,  s. 

Law :  A  writ  of  distress  issued  in  the  real 
action  of  quart  impedit,  when  no  appearance 
has  been  entered  after  the  attachment.  It  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  and  commands  him  to 
distrain  the  defendant's  goods  and  chattels, 
in  order  to  compel  appearance. 

grand-duke,  *. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  title  applied  to  members 
of  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia,  and  also  to 
the  sovereigns  of  certain  German  states,  who 
are  considered  as  holding  a  position  between 
duke  and  king.  Before  the  establishment  of 
the  Italian  kingdom  under  Victor  Emmanuel, 
in  1861,  there  was  a  grand-duke  of  Tuscany. 

1 2.  Zool. :  A  name  for  the  Eagle-owl,  Bubo 
maximus. 

K  Grand  Duke  of  Tutcany :  One  of  the  largest 
diamonds;  now  in  the  possession  of  Austria. 

*  grand-guard,  *  grande  garde, 
•  graun  garde,  s. 

Old  Arm. :  A  piece  of  plate-armour  used  in 
the  tournament  as  an  extra  protection  for  the 
left  shoulder  and  breast.  It  was  screwed  to 
the  breast-plate,  and  allowed  little  or  no  room 
to  the  left  arm,  being  only  used  on  horseback 
in  "jousts  of  peace."  (Fairholt.) 

"  The  one  bare  the  helme,  the  second  his  graun- 
garde,  the  thirde  his  spere."— Hall :  Henry  VIII.  (an.  5). 

grand-Juror,  s.  A  member  of  a  grand- 
Jury  (q.v.). 

grand-jury,  .•• 

Law:  At  common  law,  a  jury  consisting  of 
not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  twenty- 
three  duly  qualified  men,  whose  duty  is  to 
inquire  iuto  charges  of  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
to  decide  from  evidence  offered  whether  there 
is  prima  facie  ground  for  a  criminal  accusation, 
and  thence  to  find  bills  of  indictment  or 
ignore  the  charges,  as  the  evidence  heard  may 
warrant.  The  legal  number  constituting  a 
grand-jury  varies  in  the  several  States  from 
twelve  to  twenty-three;  but  in  no  State  can 
an  indictment  be  made  without  the  concur- 
rence of  at  least  twelve  grand-jurors.  When  a 
full  panel  of  twenty-four  is  drawn,  as  under 
the  common  law,  not  more  than  twenty-three 
are  sworn,  so  that  twelve  invariably  constitutes 
a  majority.  fJuBT.l 

"The  grand  jury,  having  chosen  their  foreman,  are 
Bext  instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  inquiry  by  a 
charge  from  the  judge  who  presides  upon  the  bench. 
Thev  then  withdraw  to  receive  Indictments,  which  are 
preferred  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  but  at 
the  suit  of  any  private  prosecutor ;  and  they  are  only 
to  hear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  ;  for  the 
finding  of  an  indictment  is  only  in  the  nature  of  an 
inquiry  or  accusation,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  tried 
and  determined  ;  and  the  grand  jury  are  only  to  in- 
quire upon  their  oaths  whether  there  be  sufficient 
cause  to  call  upon  the  party  to  answer  it."— IllacJc- 
Hone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  28. 

grand-juryman,  «. 

Law :  A  grand-juror. 

*  grand-larceny,  s. 

Old  IMW  :  The  stealing  of  goods  above  the 
value  of  twelve  pence. 

*  grand  leet,  s.    A  great  assembly. 

"  In  the  grand-leeti  and  solemn  elections  of  mauls- 
t»tes."— P.  Holland :  Llvy,  p.  M. 

grand  lodge,  «.  The  principal  lodge  of 
Freemasons  and  other  societies.  It  is  pre* 
tided  over  by  the  grand-master,  and  grants 
charters  of  foundation  or  affiliation,  and  acts 
generally  as  the  governing  body  of  the  order. 
The  officers  of  grand-lodge  are  delegates  from 
the  various  inferior  lodges. 

grand-mamma,  ».    [GRANDMAMMA.] 

grand-master,  «.  • 

1.  The  title  given  to  the  head  of  the  military 
orders  of  knighthood  ;  as,  the  Hospitallers, 
the  Templars,  Ac. 


2.  The  chief  officer  in  the  grand-lodges  of 
various  secret  societies. 
grand-mercie,  «.    [GRAMERCY.] 

grand-nephew,  *.  The  grandson  of  a 
brother  or  sister. 

grand-niece,  s.  The  granddaughter  of 
a  brother  or  sister. 

*  grand  -panch,   t.     A  gourmand,   a 
glutton. 

"Our  grand-pancha  and  riotous  persona."— P.  Sot- 
land:  Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  ch.  iv. 

grand-pensionary,  s.    [PENSIONARY.] 

grand-piano,  s.  A  harp-shaped  piano, 
whose  form  is  caused  by  the  varying  lengths 
of  the  strings,  the  mechanism  being  intro- 
duced in  the  most  effective  manner  regardless 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  instrument.  [PIANO- 
FORTE.] 

grand  relief,  «. 
Sculp. :  [ALTO-RELIEVO]. 

grand-seignior,  s.  A  title  formerly 
given  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

*  grand  serjeanty,  s. 

Law :  A  form  of  tenure  by  military  service. 

"  These  were  the  principal  qualities,  fruits,  and  con- 
sequences of  the  tenure  by  knight-service:  of  which 
there  were  some  other  species,  such  as  the  tenure  by 
grand-serjeantH.  per  magnum  servitium,  whereby  the 
tenant  was  bound,  instead  of  serving  the  king  generally 
in  his  wars,  to  do  some  special  honorary  service  to  the 
king  in  person ;  as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  sword,  or 
the  like;  or  to  be  his  butler,  champion,  or  other  officer, 
at  bis  coronation." — Blackttone :  Comment,  bk.  ii , 
ch.3. 

grand-stand,  s.  The  principal  stand  or 
structure,  on  a  race-course,  &c.,  from  which 
a  view  of  a  race  or  other  spectacle  can  be 
obtained. 

grand-vizier,  s.  The  prime  minister  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  [VIZIER.] 

*  grand,  *  graund,  v.t.     [GRAND,  a.]     To 

make  great. 

"To  graund  His  grace  is  sacrilegious."  —  Dtivitj : 
Summa  Tot  alii,  p.  S. 

grand'-Child,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and  child.] 
The  offspring  of  a  son  or  daughter  ;  a  grand- 
son or  granddaughter. 

"  With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf. 
And  thy  gmndciiildren'i  love  for  ei/itaph. 

Byron :  Manfred,  ii.  1. 

gran  -dam,  *  gran-dame,  s.    [Eng.  grand, 
and  dam.]    A  grandmother ;  an.old  woman. 
"  Hake  merry,  wives  1  ye  little  children  stun 
Your  grandam'i  ears  with  pleasure  of  your  noise  !" 
Wordtworth :  Sonnet ;  Anticipation,  No.  1. 

grand  daugh-ter  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  grand, 
and  daughter.]  The  daughter  of  a  son  or 
daughter. 

"Shortly  after  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  granddaughter 
to  the  second  sister  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
publicly  proclaimed  Queen  of  England."— Camden : 
Elizabeth.  (Introd.) 

grande,  ».    [Sp.] 

Sugar  Man. :  The  largest  evaporating-pan 
of  a  battery. 

gran-dee',  s.  [Sp.  grande  =•  a  nobleman.]  A 
nobleman  ;  a  person  of  high  rank,  power,  or 
dignity :  specif.,  in  Spain,  a  nobleman  of 
the  highest  rank,  who  has  the  privilege  of  re- 
maining covered  in  the  king's  presence. 

"The  pageantry  of  life,  considered  in  a  political 
view,  as  designed  by  the  grandeet  to  awe  the  people, 
and  keep  them  out  of  the  park  of  selfish  happiness, 
which  the  grandeet  have  fenced  with  high  pales."— 
Knox :  The  Spirit  of  Deipotitm,  i  22. 

grin-dee' -ship,  ».  [Eng.  grandee;  -ship.] 
Tiio  rank,  dignity,  or  estate  of  a  grandee. 

"  I  think  the  Conde  de  Altamira  has  no  less  than 
nineteen  grandreihipt  centred  iu  his  person."— Smn- 
ourne  :  Spain,  let  42. 

grand  eur  (eur  as  yur),  *.  [Fr.,  from 
grand  =  great.]  The  quality  of  being  grand  ; 
splendour ;  magnificence  ;  state  ;  dignity ; 
vast  ness  of  size  ;  splendid  or  magnificent  ap- 
pearance; elevation. of  sentiment,  language,  or 
thought ;  sublimity. 

"  This  grandeur  and  majestic  show 
Of  luxury."  Milton  :  P.  K.,  Iv.  110. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gran- 
deur and  magnificence :  "  An  extensive  assem- 
blage of  striking  qualities  in  the  exterior 
constitutes  the  common  signification  of  these 
terms,  of  which  grandeur  is  the  genus  and 
magnificence  the  species.  Magnificence  cannot 
exist  without  grandeur,  but  grandeur  exists 


without  magnificence:  tiie  former  is  distiu 
guished  from  the  latter  both  in  degree  and  in 
application.  When  applied  to  the  same  objects 
theV  differ  in  degree ;  magnificence  being  the 
highest  degree  of  grandeur.  Grandeur  is  ap- 

*  plicable  to  the  works  of  nature  as  well  as  art, 
of  mind  as  well  as  matter ;  magnificence  is 
altogether  the  creature  of  art.     A  structure,  a 
spectacle,   an    entertainment,  and    the   like, 
may  be  grand  or  magnificent :  but  a  scene,  a 
prospect,  a  conception,  and  the  like,  is  grand, 
but  not  mag n ificent."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*grand-eV-I-tft  'grand-rov'-I-ty,  «. 

[Lat.  grandcevitus,  from  grandis  =  great,  and 
cevum  =  age.]  Great  age,  long  life ;  length  of 
life. 

"  Upon  a  true  account  the  present  age  is  the  world's 
grandavity."—Glanmll :  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xv. 

*  grand-ev'-ous,  a.    [Lat.  grandcevus.]    Of 
great  age  ;  long-lived. 

*  grand-ez-a,  *.    [Sp.]    A  grandee. 

"Of  all  the  grandetat  he  had  received."— ffovett; 
Dodona't  drove,  p.  101. 

grand  fa  ther,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and  father.] 
The  father  of  a  mother  or  father ;  the  male  an- 
cestor next  above  a  father  or  mother  in  the 
scale  of  ascent. 

*  grand -if '-1C,    a.    [Lat.   grandificus,  from 
grandis  —  great,  andjucio  =  to  make.)  Making 
great. 

*  grand '-i-fy,    v.t.     [Eng.    grand;  suff.    -fy 
(q.v.).J    To  make,  grand,  great,  or  splendid. 

*  grand-ir-6-quenge,  s.   [GRANDILOQUENT.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  grandiloquent ; 
lofty  or  pompous  language ;  bombast. 

*grand-il'-6-q.uent,  a.  [Lat.  grandiloquent 
from  grandis  =  great ;  loquens,  pr.  par.  of 
loquor  =  to  speak.] 

1.  Using  lofty  or  pompous  language ;  bom- 
bastic. 

2.  Bombastic ;  consisting  of  lofty  or  pomp- 
ous language. 

"  For  incident  and  style  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
grandiloquent  extravagances),  it  stands  out  favourably 
from  the  common  run  of  novels." — Athenceum,  Feb.  9, 
1884.  p.  182. 

*  grand  -  fl'-  4  -  quous,  a.     [Lat.  grandUo- 
quus,    from    grandis  =  great ;    loquor   =  to 
speak.]    The  same  as  GRANDILOQUENT  (q.v.). 

Gran-di-mon'-tains,s.j>Z.  [GRAMMONTIANS.] 

*  grand   in  oils,  a.    [Lat.  grandineus,  from 
grando  (genit.   grandinis)  =  hail.]     Full  or 
consisting  of  hail. 

*  grand'-i-ose,  a.    [Fr.,  from  grand  =  great ; 
Ttal.  grandioso.] 

1.  Grand,  sublime,  imposing,  magnificent; 
full  of  grandeur. 


2.  Pompous,  bombastic  ;  vulgarly  showy  or 
grand ;  grandiloquent. 

"  Worth  more  than  the  grandioie  memoirs  of  im- 
mortal statesmen."— Foruer :  Life  t  Timtt  of  OoM- 
imith,  bk.  in.,  ch.  v.,  p.  30L 

*  grand-I-os'-I-ty.*.  [Eng.  grandiose);  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  grandiose  ;  bom- 
bastic or  pompous  style  or  language. 

*  grand'-I-ty,  ».  [Lat.  granditas,  from  grandis 

=  great]  Greatness,  grandeur,  magnificence.) 
"Our  poets  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity,  smooth- 
ness  and   property,    in   quickness   and   briefness."— 
Camden :  Aemainet  1  Poents. 

*  grand-ling,   ».    [Eng.  grand ;  dim.  sutt 
-ling.]    A  petty  noble  or  grandee. 

"  Should  he  (not)  heare  of  billow,  wind  and  storm. 
From  the  tempestuous  grandlingi." 

Ben  Jonton :  Speech  according  to  Horact. 

grand  -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grand ;  -ly.]  In  a 
grand  manner,  splendidly,  magnificently, ad- 
mirably, sublimely. 

grand'  ma,  i.  A  colloquial  abbreviation  of 
grandmamma. 

grand'  -  mam  -  ma,  «.  fEng.  grand,  and 
mum  inn  (q.  v. ).]  A  grandmother  (q.  v.). 

*  grand-ma-ter'-nal,  a.     [Eng.  grand,  and 
maternal  (q.v.).]    Of'or  pertaining  to  a  grand- 
mother or  female  ancestor. 

Grand- mon' -tines,  s.  pi.  [GRAMMONTIANS.] 

grand'-mith-er,  «.  [Eng.  grand,  and  mo- 
ther.] The  mother  of  one's  father  or  mother. 


boll,  b6y;  pout, 

-clan,    tian  -  shan, 


cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing, 
-tion,  -sion  =  shun  ;  -flon,  -flon  -  zhun.    -tioua,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  df  W., 
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grandmotherly— granite 


grand -mdth-er-ly,  a.  [Bug.  grandmother; 
-ly.]  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  grand- 
mother. (Generally  used  in  the  expression 
grandmotherly  legislation  or  government,  that 
to,  flt  for  children,  childish,  treating  those 
concerned  as  children.) 

grand' -new,  *.  [Eng.  grand;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  grand  ;  grandeur. 

(rand' -pa,  «.  A  colloquial  abbreviation  of 
grandpapa. 

grand  pa-pa.  ».  A  familiar  rariant  of 
grandfather.  * 

grand' -  paunch,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and 
paunch.]  A  greedy  fellow,  a  glutton,  a  gour- 
mand. 

"OtugrandpaumAti  and  riotous  person*."— P.  Sot- 
laxd. 

•grind  schir,  'grant'-schir,  s.  [Eng. 
grand ;  Scotch  tchir  =  sir.]  A  great-grand- 
father. 

"His  laid  vmquhile  darrest  grandtchir  deceissit 
from*  this  preient  lyff  in  the  field  of  Flowdoune."— 
Acn  Jot.  >!..  ISM  (ed.  ISM),  p.  619. 

grand   sire,  *  grand-sier,  ».   [Eng.  grand, 
and  fire.] 
L  A  grandfather. 

"  The  boy  set  up  betwixt  his  granMrt'i  knees.' 
Tennyton  :  Dora,  128. 

2.  An  ancestor,  a  forefather. 

"  Great  Romulus,  the  grandrire  of  them  alL" 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  49. 

grand'- son,  *  grand  -  sonne,  «.  [Eng. 
grand,  and  son.]  The  son  of  one's  son  or 
daughter. 

"  Alcaeus  grandsonne  searching  long.' 

Warner :  Albioni  England,  bk.  IL,  a  tL 

•gran-dy,  s.    [GRANDEE.] 

•  grane  (IX  ••    [GRAIN,  *.) 

*  grane  (2),  ».    [GROAN,  »., 

»  grane,  v.i.  &  t.    [GROAH,  »1 

A.  Intrans. :  To  groan.    (Scotch.) 

B.  Trans.  :   To  exhaust  or  wear  out  by 
groaning. 

"  I  might  grant  my  heart  ont  or  onybody  wad  gie 
me  either  a  bane  or  *  bodle. "  —  Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch-lii. 

•gran-er,  *.  [GRANARY.]  A  granary,  a 
garner. 

grange,  *graunge,  *  gronge,  s.     [Fr. 

grange,   from   Low   Lat.  granea  =  a  barn,   a 
grange ;  granum  =  grain,  corn  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
ffranja.] 
•LA  barn,  a  granary. 

"  Their  teeming  flocks,  and  granget  full." 

Hiltm  :  Comut,  lit. 

2.  A  farmhouse  or  farmstead  standing  away 
at  a  distance  from  other  houses  or  a  village  ; 
applied  to  the  residence  of  the  bailiff  of  a 
feudal,  the  dwelling  of  a  yeoman,  &c. 
"  Till  thou  return,  the  Court  I  will  exchange 
For  some  poor  cottage,  or  souie  country  grange." 
Dray  ton  :  Loan  Geraldint  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

*3.  The  farmhouse  or  farmstead  of  a  reli- 
gious house,  where  the  crops  from  the  ground 
attached  to  the  monastery  and  also  the  tithes 
and  rent  paid  in  kind  were  stored  :  one  of 
the  monks,  called  the  prior  of  the  grange,  was 
deputed  to  keep  the  account  of  the  farm. 

"  An  officer  oat  for  to  ride, 
To  sen  her  yranga  and  her  bernes  wide." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  12,994. 

4.  A  combination,  society,  or  association  of 
farmers  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  by  abolishing  the  restraints  and 
burdens  imposed  on  it  by  railway  and  other 
companies,  and  by  getting  rid  of  the  system 
of  middlemen  or  agents  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. 

•grange,  v.t.  [GRANGE,  *.]  Apparently,  to 
farm. 

"  They  presume  thus  to  grange  and  truck  causes. "— 
Birch  :  Memoir*  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  354. 

gran'-ge-a,  *.  [Named  probably  after  some 
one  called  Grange,  known  to  Addison  (Pax- 
ton).'} 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Grangeineae  (q.v.).  Grangea  maderatpatana, 
found  in  India  and  in  Brazil,  is  used  in  the 
latter  country  as  a  substitute  for  calomel. 

gran-ge-In  -e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  grange(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ineae.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  As- 
teroidea. 


grang'-er,  *  graung-er,  «.     [Eng.  grange; 
•er.] 
*  L  A  farm  bailiff  or  steward. 

"  The  graungir  or 


.     _aister  of  husbandrie  hath  i 
his  part." — />.  Holland :   Plinie,   bk.  zriiL, 
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2.  A  member  of  a  grange  or  association  for 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
(American.) 

G rang- or  i «e,  v.t.  [GRANGERISM.]  To 
mutilate  books  in  the  manner  described  under 
Grangerism  (q.v.). 

"  Mr.  Ashton's  Social  Lift  in  the  Reign  of  Quern 
Ann*  .  .  .  would  be  a  capital  book  to  Qrangeriie."— 
O  A.  Sola,  in  Illutt.  London  ,Ve«-i,  Nov.  4.,  1882,  p.  4«3. 

Grang  -er-i§m,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.  and 
extract.]  The  practice  of  illustrating  some 
particular  book  with  engravings  torn  from 
others.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  example 
under  Grangerite  the  custom  itself  was  known 
in  the  last  century,  but  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  special  delight  bibliophiles  took  in 
thus  illustrating  Granger's  Biographical  His- 
tory of  England.  G.  A.  Sala  (toe.  cU.)  says, 
on  the  authority  of  the  advertisement  of  the 
.  fifth  edition,  that  at  its  first  appearance  the 
rage  to  illustrate  it  became  so  prevalent  that 
scarcely  a  copy  of  any  work  embellished  with 
portraits  could  be  found  in  an  unmutilated 
state. 

"  Grangeritm,  as  the  innocent  may  need  to  be  told, 
is  the  pernicious  vice  of  cutting  plates  and  title-pages 
out  of  many  books  to  illustrate  one  book.. '—Saturday 
Review.  Jan.  29,  1883.  p.  123. 

Grang'-er-lte,  s.  [Granger;  -ite.]  One  who 
mutilates  books  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
others. 

"  Diderot  was  not  only  a  hardened  Grangerite  but  as 
far  in  advance  of  his  epoch,  in  respect  of  the  theory  of 
book  illustration,  as  he  was  in  respect  of  art  criticism." 
—Saturday  Renew,  Feb.  17, 1883,  p.  207. 

gran  gus'-to,  «.   [it.] 

1.  Music  :  Elevated  taste  or  expression. 

2.  Paint. :  Anything  in  a  picture  very  extra- 
ordinary or  calculated  to  excite  surprise. 

*  gran'-I-er,  s.    [GARNER.] 

gra-nif-er-89,  *.  pi.  [GRANIFEROCS.]  A 
nams  given  by  Agardh  in  1821  to  the  Endo- 
gens  (q.v.> 

gra-nif  er-ous,  a,  [Lat.  granum  =  grain, 
seed ;  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce  ;  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -otis.]  Bearing  grain  or  seeds  like 
grain. 

gran  -I  form,  *.    [Lat.  granum  (genit  grani) 
=  grain,  seed,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.] 
Bot. :  Resembling  grains  of  corn  in  form. 

t  gran'-I-lite,  ».    [Fr.,  from  grani(t),  and  Gr. 

Aiflos  (lithos)  =  stone.] 
Petrology : 

1.  Granite  with  small  grains.    (Littri.) 

2.  Indeterminate  granite. 

3.  Granite  which  contains  more  than  three 
constituent  parts.    (Ogilvie.)    The  word  is  not 
recognised  by  Eutley. 

gra-nil'-la,  ».  [Sp.,  dimin.  of  grano ;  Lat. 
granum  ="a  grain,  seed.]  The  dust  or  small 
grains  of  the  cochineal  iusect. 

*  gran-it,  a.     [Eng.    grain  (2),  s. ;  -tt,  -ed.] 

Forked,  barbed. 
"  He  has  na  power  nor  aucthorytye 
On  seyis,  nor  on  the  thre  granit  sceptour  wand, 
Quliilk  is  by  cut  geuin  me  to  be  re  in  hand." 

Douglat :  Virgil,  17,  23. 

*  gran'- J- tar,   s.     [Eng.   grain;    -ter.]     An 
officer  belonging  to  a  religious  house,  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  granaries  ;  a  grainger. 

"  Memorandum  that  the  granitar  set*  ua  teynds  to 
na  baronis,  nether  landit  men." — Chart.  Aberbroth. 
to.  136,  in  Ifacfarl.,  p.  433. 

gran' -Ite,  s.  &  a.  [Ital.  granito,  as  s.  =  granite, 
as  adj.  =  grained,  from  Lat.  granum  —  a  grain, 
Port,  granito ;  Fr.  granit ;  Sp.  granate.  So 
named  because  the  rock  has  a  coarse  granular 
structure.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Anything  very  difficult  to  be  destroyed, 
as  when  an  individual  is  said  to  have  a  con- 
stitution of  granite. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Petrol.  A  Geol. :  An  nnstratifled  rock, 
normally  consisting  of  three  simple  minerals, 


frlspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  or,  in  Dana's  nomen- 
clature, of  orthoclase,  quartz,  and  mica.  For 
a  long  time  the  universally  accepted  view, 
which  is  still  the  prevalent  one,  was  that 
it  is  an  "igneous"  rock,  of  a  "plutoniu" 
type.  The  difficulty  has,  however,  to  be  en- 
countered that  it  is  not  seen  in  process  of 
formation  on  the  earth's  surface.  This  was 
met  by  Sir  Chas.  Lyell,  the  apostle  of  Uni- 
formitarianism,  by  the  hypothesis  that  it  ori- 
ginates beneath  the  surface  and  under  high 
pressure,  produced  in  most  cases  by  earth, 
but  in  some  instances  by  a  weight  of  incum- 
bent water.  Like  surface  volcanic  rocks  it 
has  been  fused  and  afterwards  cooled  ;  but  it 
does  not  like  them  comprehend  tuffs  and 
breccias,  &c.,  but  assumes  a  crystalline  tex- 
ture, destitute  of  pores,  or  cellular  cavities  to 
which  gases  entangled  in  lava  or  any  such 
rock  give  rise.  It  is  in  favour  of  its  igneous 
origin  that  it  has  in  many  places  broken 
through  ordinary  sedimentary  or  metamorphic 
strata,  sending  veins  through  them  in  various 
directions.  It  rarely,  however,  overtops  or 
caps  them,  as  if  coming  up  molten  through  a 
crater  it  had  overflowed  them  above.  Hence 
Mr.  Necker  proposed  for  it  the  term  under- 
lying to  distinguish  it  from  the  volcanic  rocks, 
called  by  Dr.  MacCulloch  overlying  rocks. 
Some  geologists  consider  it  not  an  "  igneous  " 
or  "  plutonic,"  but  a  metamorphic  rock,  more 
altered  than  gneiss,  which  agrees  with  it  in 
composition,  but  in  which  stratification  hag 
not  been  obliterated.  The  tfwo  views  are  not 
necessarily  antagonistic  ;  some  granites  may 
have  the  one  origin  and  others  the  other. 
Werner  ranked  granite  as  one  of  his  "  primary" 
rocks,  and  long  after  his  time  it  was  looked 
upon  as  always  very  old,  if  not  even  the  most 
ancient  of  rocks.  This  view  is  obsolete  ;  it  is 
of  all  ages,  some  granite  in  the  Alps  having 
broken  up  the  strata  during  Tertiary  times. 
Mr.  Sorby,  F.G.S.,  has  shown  that  granite 
encloses  fluid  cavities,  having  in  them  water, 
containing  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
with  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime.  He 
reasons  out  that  the  Cornish  elvans  (granite 
dykes)  were  consolidated  on  an  average  at  a 
temperature  not  less  than  250°  C.,  and  a  pres- 
sure of  40,300  cubic  feet  of  rock  ;  the  Cornish 
granites  at  a  temperature  of  216°,  and  under  a 
pressure  of  50,000  feet,  and  the  centre  of  the 
mass  of  granite  at  Aberdeen  at  a  temperature 
of  89°,  and  under  a  pressure  of  78,000  feet. 
(Sorby,  in  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xiv.  484,  &c.) 

2.  Chem.,  £c. :  M.  Durocher  supposes  that 
a    mass    containing   in   combustion    silica, 
alumina,  alkaline,  and  earthy  bases,  potash, 
soda,  sometimes  lithia,  with  a  little  lime  mag- 
nesia, the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  with 
minute  quantities  of  hydrofluoric,  and  even  ot 
boracic  acid,  would,  as  it  cooled,  separate  into 
quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  the  felspar  crystal- 
lizing sooner  than  the  quartz,  which  would  long 
remain  in  a  viscous  state.    (Quar.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc.,  v.,  page  c.) 

3.  Physical  Geog.,  Scenery,  &c. :  Granite  often 
constitutes  the  axis  of  high  mountain  chains; 
the  Sinaitic  range  has  an  axis    of   granite. 
Granite  hills  have  a  peculiar  rounded  form, 
with  a  scanty  vegetation.     They  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  flat-topped  precipice- 
flanked  basaltic  hills.     Von  Buch   considers 
that  granitic  mountains  so  much  tend  to  be 
portions  of  a  sphere,  that  he  looks  upon  them 
as  ellipsoidal  bubbles,  which  were  forced  up- 
wards only  in  a  partially  fluid  state  ;   then, 
when  the  upper  dome-shaped    surface    con- 
tracted, many  granitic  blocks   were  formed. 
Both  phenomena  exist  in  the  Brocken  moun- 
tains. 

4.  Comm.,  £c. :  Granite  is  of  much  economic 
value  as  a  building  stone.     Aberdeen  is  some- 
times called  the  Granite  City,  from  the  ma- 
jority of  its  houses  being  built  of  that  mate- 
rial, and  New  Hampshire  is  popularly  called 
the  Granite  State,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  granite  composing  its  mountains.  [GRANITE- 
POLISHING.]      Aberdeen    granite    is    grayish- 
white,  Peterhead  granite  is  red. 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  of  or  belonging 
to  granite. 

"  All  round  the  month  of  Eskdale  and  south  in  the 
direction  of  Bootle,  the  granite  blocks  are  chiefly 
congregated."—  Quar.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  x. 

IL  Fig. :  Resembling  granite  in  any  of  the 
qualities  for  which  that  material  is  noted. 
"  So  up  thy  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond  !  heaves 
Dull  Maurice  all  his  granite  weight  of  leaves : 
Smooth,  solid  monument  of  mental  pain." 

Byron :  Rngluh  Bardi  t  Scotch  Rtmewert. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
•r.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so.  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Geol. :  Dispersing  granite  in  the  form  of 
erratic  block*. 

granite-dispersion,  s. 

Gtol. :  The  act  of  dispersing  or  scattering 
granite  in  the  form  of  erratic  blocks. 

granite-group,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  group  of  rocks  of  which  granite 
la  the  type,  arranged  under  the  class  Crystal- 
line Rocks.  Butley  includes  in  it  the  follow- 
ing species  :  granite,  porphyritic  granite,  fel- 
stone,  granitite,  cordierite  granite,  luxullianite, 
aplite  or  haplite,  granulite,  greisen,  gneiss, 
protogine,  and  cornubianite  (q.v.). 

granite-polishing,  *.  The  polishing  of 
granite.  The  method  of  doing  this  was  dis- 
covered by  MacDonald  of  Aberdeen.  Tomb- 
stones,  and  pedestals  of  statues,  pillars,  &c., 
cut,  smoothed,  and  polished  on  his  system, 
may  be  seen  all  over  the  United-States,  and 
much  of  Europe. 

granite-ware,  «.  Various  kinds  of 
ware  having  somewhat  the  appearance  and 
claiming  the  durability  of  granite. 

gran  -i-tel,  gran  -I-teUe,  s.  [Fr.  grani- 
telle.} 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  grey  granite  with  small 
crystalline  granules,  the  components  being 
felspar  and  quartz.  It  was  worked  by  the 
ancient  Romans  as  marble.  Graphic  granite 
is  a  variety  of  it. 

gra-nit'-ic,  t  gra-nit  -Ic-aL  a.  [Eng. 
granit(e);  -ic,  -wot;  Fr.  granitique.}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  granite ;  like  granite ;  of  the 
nature  of  granite  ;  consisting  or  composed  of 
granite.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  ix.  264.) 

t  granitic-aggregate,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  granular  rock  consisting  of  two 
or  more  simple  minerals,  only  one  of  which 
la  one  of  the  ordinary  constituents  of  granite. 
Thus  there  may  be  rock  of  quartz  and  horn- 
blende, or  of  felspar  and  schorl. 

gra-nlt-I-fi-ca  tion,  s.  [Eng.  granitify; 
c  connective ;  suff.  -atfon.]  The  act  of  form- 
ing into  granite  ;  the  state  or  process  of 
becoming  formed  into  granite. 

gra-nit '-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  granite,  and/orm.] 
llaving  the  form  of  granite  ;  having  a  granitic 
structure  or  shape. 

gra-nlf-I-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  granite;  suff.  -fy 
(q.v.).]  To  form  into  granite. 

*gran'-i-tln,  'gran'-I-tine,*.  fFr.granitin.] 
Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  felspar  and 
quartz.    Called  also  Pegmatite  (q.v.). 

gran  -I  tlte,  «.  [Eng.  granite,  and  suff.  -ife 
(Afin.)(q.v.).] 

Petrol. :  Any  variety  of  granite  which  con- 
tains a  certain  amount  of  plagioclase  (oligo- 
clase).  It  has  also  flesh-red  orthoclase,  quartz, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  blackish-green  mag- 
nesian  mica.  (Rutley.) 

ffran  -I-told,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  granite),  and 
•uff.  -aid;  from  tW<*  («do»)  =  form,  appear- 
ance.] 

Petrol. :  Resembling  granite  ;  having  the 
same  mineral  composition  as  granite,  or  having 
the  minerals  of  which  the  rock  is  composed 
distinct,  as  in  granite. 

"  We  found  It  to  be  only  a  huge  erratic  of  the  tuoal 
fronitoM  gneiss."— Prof.  Oeikie,  in  Macmttlarii  Maga- 
Unt,  Oct.,  1881,  p.  4M. 

gran-I-told -ite,  s.  [Eng.  granitoid;  -ite.] 
Petrol.  :  A  name  proposed,  in  1879,  by  Prof. 
Bonney  for  certain  Dimetian  granitoid  rocks, 
which  in  general  aspect,  much  resemble  a 
granite  poor  in  mica ;  they  are  metamorphic 
clastic  rocks,  but  differ  from  ordinary  gneiss  in 
being  scarcely,  if  at  all,  foliated,  and  in  the 
•mall  amount  of  mica.  The  word  has  a  plural, 
granitoviitet. 

gran-I-tone  ».    [ital.] 

1.  Petrol.,  <tc.  The  name  given  in  Tuscany 
(o  a  very  dense  rock  with  large  crystals  of 
diallage,  and  milk-white  or  slightly  steel-gray 
crystals  of  felspar  of  the  hardest  kind,  occa- 
sionally replaced  by  steatite.  The  same  as 
EUPHOTIDE  (q.v.). 

8.  Palteont. :  It  is  of  miocene  age.  (Quar. 
Jaw.  Geol.  Soc.,  xvi.  481.) 


gra-nlv'-dr-ous,  o.  [Lat.  granum  =  grain, 
seed  ;  voro  =  to  devour  ;  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•ous.]  Feeding  or  living  on  grain. 

41 1  speak  of  omnivorous  birds,  such  as  common  fowls, 
turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  tc."—Paley  :  Jfatural 
Theology,  cb.  xvi. 

*  gran  -nam,  *  gran  num,  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  granddm  (q.v.).]  A  grandmother. 

"  Ghosts  never  walk  till  after  midnight.  If 
I  may  believe  my  grannam." 

Beaum.  *  Flet. :  Lover't  Progreu,  IT.  1. 

gran-ny,  gran'-nie,  s.  [GRANNAM.]  A 
grandmother  ;  an  old  woman. 

"  I've  heard  my  reverend  grannie  say, 
In  lauely  glens  you  like  to  stray." 

Burnt :  Addreu  to  tht  DM. 

granny's  knot.  s. 

Naut. :  A  knot  in  which  the  second  tie  is 
across,  differing  from  a  reef-knot,  in  which 
the  end  and  outer  part  are  in  line. 

grant,  *  grant!,  *  grantte,  *  grante, 
*  graunt,  *  grauntc,  v.t.  A  i.  [O.  Fr. 
graanter,  graunter,  forms  of  craanter,  creanter 
=  to  caution,  to  assure,  from  Low  Lat.  *  cre- 
dento,  creanto  —  to  guarantee  ;  credtntia  =  a 
promise  ;  from  Lat.  credens,  pr.  par.  of  credo 
=  to  trust.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bestow,  give,  or  confer,  particularly 
in  answer  to  prayer  or  request ;  to  concede. 

"  He  is  worthiethat  thoujrraunfcto  him  this  thing." 
Wycliffe :  Luk  vti. 

2.  To  admit    as   true  something  not   yet 
proved  ;  to  allow,  to  concede. 

"Itakeitfor?ran««i  .  .  .  in  this  article  it  signifieth 
not  holy  things,  but  holy  ones."  —  Pearton:  On  the 
Creed. 

3.  To  transfer  or  bestow  the  right  or  title 
to ;  to  convey  by  deed  or  writing  ;  to  give  or 
make  over  for  any  good  consideration. 


*  4.  To  agree  with  ;  to  assent  to. 

"  Us  thought  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise. 
And  granted  him  withouteu  more  avise." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  77S. 

*  5.  To  admit  of,  to  allow,  to  permit. 

"  His  heart  ffranteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining." 

fihtiketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  MS. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  allow,  to  concede,  to  admit. 

"But  grunting  your  excellence  has  at  last  forced 
envy  to  confess  that  your  works  have  some  merit"— 
Goldtmith  :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

*  2.  To  consent,  to  agree. 

"  Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act." 

HhaXetp.  :  8  Henry  VI.,  L  1. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  grant  and 
to  give,  see  GIVE. 

grant,  s.    [GRANT,  v.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  granting,  bestowing,  or  con- 
ferring. 

*  2.  Consent,  agreement. 

"  You  grant  or  your  denial  shall  be  mine." 

Shaketp.  :  8  Henry  VI.,  lit  1 

3.  That  which  is  granted,  bestowed,  or  con- 
ferred ;  a  gift,  a  boon  ;  property  conveyed  by 
deed  or  patent. 

"  All  the  Irish  grant  i  of  William  were  annulled."— 
Mncaulay  :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  xxv. 

M.  The  admission  of  something  not  yet 
proved  as  true  ;  concession. 

"  But  of  this  so  large  a  grant,  we  are  content  not  to 
take  advantage."— Hooker  :  Krrln  Polity. 

IL  Law  :  The  conveyance  in  writing  of  such 
things  as  cannot  be  passed  or  conveyed  by 
word  only,  as  lands,  reversions,  rents,  &c.,  or 
made  by  such  persons  as  cannot  give  but  by 
deed. 

"  Thus  mutual  convenience  introduced  commercial 
traffic,  and  the  reciprocal  transfer  of  property  by  sale, 
ffrant,  or  conveyance ;  which  may  be  considered  either 
as  a  continuance  of  the  original  possession  which  the 
first  occupant,  had,  or  as  an  abandoning  of  the  thing 
by  the  present  owner,  and  an  immediate  successive 


•  grant -a-ble,  a.    [Bug.  grant;  -able.} 

1.  That  may  or  can  DO  granted  or  conveyed 
by  grant. 

"  Tithes  and  Church  lands  .  .  .  coming  to  the  crown 
became  grnntable  in  that  way  to  the  subject."— Burke: 
Dormant  Clatmi  of  the  Church. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  granted,  allowed,  or 
Conceded. 

"  The  Statute  of  Clarendon  gave  the  •censed  of  felony 
or  treason,  although  Quitted  by  the  ordeal,  forty  dayi 
to  pas*  out  of  the  realm  with  his  substance,  which  to 
other  felons  taking  sanctuary  and  confessing  to  the 
coroner,  he  affirms  not  grantabte."— Setden:  lUuamt. 
Oraytm't  Poly-Olbion.  s.  17. 


granted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GRAHT,  «.] 

If  To  take  as  or  /br  granted :  To  assume  as 
conceded  or  allowed ;  to  take  as  admitted  to 
be  true,  though  not  yet  proved. 

grant-ee,  *.    [Eng.  grant;  -ee.] 

Law :  The  person  to  whom  a  grant  or  con- 
veyance is  made. 

"Some  of  the  living  granttei  were  unpopular."— 
Macaulay :  Hilt,  fng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

grant'- er,  *  graunt -er,  s.    [Eng.  grant; 
-er.]    One  who  grants. 

"Both  sides  being  desirers,  and  neither  grantert, 
they  broke  off  the  conference."—  Sidney:  Arcadia. 
bk/iii. 

*  grant'-ise,  *.    [O.  Fr.]  A  grant  or  granting. 

"Asked  Henry  a  bone  of  grantiie  of  gran." 

Ruben  de  Brunne,  p.  IS*. 

*  grant'-ljjf,   adv.     [Eng.    grant;   -ly.]    Wil- 
lingly ;  with  consent  or  willingness. 

grant -or,  s.    [Eng.  grant;  -or.] 

Law :  The  person  by  whom  a  grant  or  con- 
veyance  is  made. 

"  A  duplex  gutrela  shall  not  be  granted  under  pain 
of  suspension  for  the  grantor  from  the  execution  of 
his  office."— At/life  :  Parergon. 

gran'-U-la,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  granulum,  dim  in.  of 
granum  ="a  grain.] 
Botany : 

1.  Large  sporules  contained  in  the  centre  of 
many  algals,    as   in    the   genus   Gloionema. 
(Lindley.) 

2.  The  spore-case  of  a  fungal.    (Treat,  oj 
Bot.) 

gran'-u-lar,  o.    [Eng.  granule);  -or.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Composed  of  or  resembling 
granules  or  grains. 

"  The  protoplasm  comprising  them  Is  finely  granu- 
lar throughout."— Quain  :  Anatomy,  ii.  23. 

2.  Bot.  :  Divided  into  little  knobs  or  knots, 
as  the  roots  of  Saxifraga  granulata.  (Lindley.) 

granular  crystalline  orthoclase,  s. 

Min.  <t  Petrol.  :  A  variety  of  orthoclase. 
Dana  includes  under  it  granite,  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  syenite,  syenitic  gneiss,  granulyte, 
albitic  granite,  pyroxenite,  and  miascyte. 

granular-diabase,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  diabase  in  which  the 
individual  constituents  can  be  recognised  by 
the  naked  eye.  (Rut ley.) 

granular-limestone,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  metamorphic  limestone,  com- 
posed of  small  grains  or  minute  crystals  inter- 
secting each  other  in  all  directions,  so  as  to 
produce  a  glimmering  lustre,  though  they 
themselves,  taken  singly,  are  brilliant.  It  is 
white,  grey,  yellowish,  bluish  grey,  reddish, 
greenish,  <fcc.,  occasionally  veined  or  spotted. 
It  has  no  fossils,  but  at  times  contains 
various  minerals,  such  as  quartz,  garnet,  mica, 
hornblende,  talc,  actinolite,  asbestos,  sulphuret 
of  lead  and  of  zinc,  &c.  Of  old  it  was  called 
also  primitive  limestone,  but  it  is  now  known 
that  it  may  be  of  any  age.  It  is  often  called 
crystalline  limestone.  Probably  it  is  in  all 
cases  indirectly  of  animal  origin.  [LIME- 
STUNK.]  It  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  various  other  countries.  A 
variety  of  it  is  called  statuary-marble  (q.7.) 
(Phillips,  <tc.) 

gran -u-lar-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  grmwlar;  -I|r.k 
In  a  granular  manner  or  form. 

*  gran'-u-lar-y,  a.    [Eng.  granule);  -aryj 
Granular  ;  resembling  granules  or  grains ;  con- 
sisting of  granules. 

"  Proportionally  mixed,  tempered,  and  formed  Into 
grnnulnry  bodies."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Srrouri,  bk. 
Ii,  ch.  v. 

gran   u  late,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  granule);  -oft; 
Fr.  granuler.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  into  granules  or  small  masses. 

"  Tin  and  lead  may  be  quickly  and  better  gram* 
lated  by  the  mechanical  way."— Boylt :  Worla,  lit  4M. 

2.  To  raise  granules  or  small  asperities ;  to 
make  rough  on  the  surface. 

"  It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the  skin  of  the 
dog-nsh  was  made  rough  and  granulated  on  purpose 
for  the  polishing  of  wood'—Paley  :  Nat.  Theot.,  ch.  v 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  formed  into  granules  or 
small  masses  ;  to  become  granulated. 

"It  Is  a  property  of  granulating  substances  to  ad- 
here promptly  and  permanently  if  brought  together 
accurately  —Aihhurtt:  Kncyclopadia  of  Surgery,  L 
114. 
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granulate— graphic 


grin  -u-late,  gr&n  -u-lat-ed,  jxi.  pur.  or  a. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Consisting  of  or  resembling  grains  or 
granules  ;  granular. 

2.  Having  numerous  small  asperities. 

U,  Bot. :  The  same  as  GRANVLAK,  2  (q.v.). 

granulated  -  glass,  s.  A  kind  of 
roughened  glass,  used  for  stained  windows. 

granulated  steel,  s. 

Metall. :  Melted  pig-irou  is  scattered  by  a 
wheel  into  a  cistern  of  water,  and  thus  reduced 
to  fragments.  These  are  imbedded  in  powdered 
hematite  or  sparry  iron  ore,  and  subjected  to 
furnace  heat.  The  exterior  of  the  fragments 
become  decarbonized,  and  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  malleable  iron.  The  metal  is 
made  homogeneous  by  melting,  and  steel  is 
produced. 

fran-u  la  tion,  .«.    [Fr.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language :      • 

1.  The  act  of  forming   into  granules   or 
grains. 

2.  The  state  or  process  of  becoming  granular. 
IL  Technically : 

L  Chem.  :  Zinc  and  tin  are  granulated  by 
pouring  the  melted  metal  into  cold  water :  the 
metal  is  thus  obtained  in  small  fragments. 
Granulated  zinc  is  used  for  preparing  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  granulated  tin  along  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  is  used  to  reduce 
nitro  compounds  to  amido  compounds. 

"  GmmiKition  it  the  process  by  which  metals  are 
reduced  to  minute  grain*.  It  is  effected  by  pouring 
them,  in  a  melted  st-ite,  through  an  iron  cullender 

Sierced  with  small  holes,  into  a  body  of  water,  or 
irectly  upon  a  handle  of  twigs  immersed  in  water. 
In  this  way  copper  U  granulated  into  bean  shot,  and 
•ilver  allays  are  granulated  preparatory  to  refining."— 
Vr»:  Cyclopaedia. 
2.  Surgery. 

(1)  A  process  by  which  little  granular  or 
grain-like  fleshy  bodies  are  formed  on  the  sur- 
faces of  ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds,  and 
•erve  both  for  filling  up  the  cavities  and  bring- 
ing closer  together  and  uniting  their  sides. 

"The  mode  of  healing  by  granulation."— Athhura  : 
fncydopadia  of  Surgery,  L  112. 

(2)  The  fleshy  grain-like  bodies  thus  formed. 
"  Small  conical  eminences  called  granut  itions.  .  .  . 

to  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens,  minute  vesseli 
can  be  distinguished."— Aihhurtt :  Encyclopaedia  of 
Surgery,  i.  113. 

gr£n'-ule,  s.  <fe  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  granulum, 
dirnin.  of  granum  =  a  grain.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Gen.  (for  the  most  part  technically) :  Any 
inmll  body  like  a  grain  of  wheat,  oats,  &c,  ; 
a  little  grain. 

"With  an  excellent  microscope,  where  the  naked 
•ye  did  see  but  a  green  powder,  the  assisted  eye  could 

yellov 

IL  Specially: 

1.  Anat. :  There  are  granules  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  nerve  substance.    (See  also  B.  H) 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  &  (2)  [GRANTJLA.] 

(3)  PI. :  Pollen-grains. 

(4)  Knobs  or  knots- constituting  portions  of 
a  root.    [GRANULAR.] 

3.  Petrol. :   A  minute   grain  of  a   simple 
.mineral,  as  one  o'  the  mechanically  united 

constituents  of  a  rock. 

"  The  quartz  occurs  in  small  rounded  granule*  in  the 
locf— Quar.  /our.  Oeol.  Soc.,  lit  183. 

4.  Astron.:  [t  (1),  (2)]. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  granules. 

H  There  is  a  granule-layer  of  the  cerebellum. 
It  consists  of  granule-like  corpuscles  lying 
In  dense  groups  near  the  medullary  centre. 
(Quain.) 

H  (1)  Granules  of  Huggint : 

Astron. :  Groups  of  the  granules  described 
Under  (2> 

(2)  Granules  ofLangtey : 

Astron, :  Minute  bodies  scattered  over  the 
Whole  surface  of  the  sun,  and  assumed  to  be 
the  immediate  source  of  solar  light  and  heat. 

granule-cells,  s.  pi. 
Anatomy : 

1.  Gen. :  Cells  containing  globules  of  fat  or 
oil  existing  in  animal  solids  or  liquids. 

2.  Spec.  :  Such  cells  when  of  new  formation 
In  inflammation,  cancer,  &c.    (Griffith  <t  Hen- 
frey.) 


gran-u-llf -er-ofis,  a,  [Eng.  granule;  Lat. 
fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  ana  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.}  Bearing  grains  ;  full  of  grains. 

gran'-u-li-form,  «•  [Eng.  granule,  and 
form.] 

Petrol.  £  3din. :  Having  a  granular  structure. 

gran'-n-lite,  gran-u-lyte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
granut(um),  and  suit',  -tie  (Jfi/i.)  (q.v.).] 

Petrol. :  A  mixture  of  granular  orthoclase 
anil  more  or  less  quartz.  It  is  sometimes 
called  semi-granite.  It  often  contains  small 
garnets.  Kutley  considers  it  a  metamorphic 
rock.  A  variety  of  it  is  termed  Aplite.  Grauu- 
lite  is  called  also  Leptinite. 

"This  granulite   or  ' semi-granite,'    as  it  is  well- 
called."— Quar.  Jour.  deal.  Soc.,  xxxiii.  320. 

gran -u -lose,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  (granule);  -ose.] 
A  name  given  to  the  part  of  the  starch 
granules  which  is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids 
and  acted  upon  by  ferments  ;  the  residue  is 
said  to  consist  of  a  variety  of  cellulose,  in- 
soluble in  water,  which  by  long  boiling  is 
converted  into  granulose. 

gran'-U-lous,  a.  [Fr.  granuleux,  from  granule; 
Sp.  granuloso ;  Ital.  granelloso.]  Full  of  grains 
or  granules ;  granular. 


grape  (IX  «. 
grape  (2),  s. 


[GRAIP  (IX  «.] 
[GRAIP  (2),  *.] 


grape  (3),  *  graap,  s.    [Fr. 


rape  (,3),  *  graap,  s.  [  n.  grappe  =»  a  bnnch 
or  cluster  of  grapes;  M.  H.  Ger.  krappe; 
O.  H.  Ger.  chrapho  =  a  hook ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
kripfen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chripphen  =  to  seize,  to 
clutch.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

A.  As  substantive : 

Bot.,  Hort.,  <tc. :  The  fruit  of  the  several 
species  of  the  genus  Vitis,  of  which  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  cultivated  is  Vitis 
vinifera.  The  native  country  of  this  plant  is 
the  region  around  the  Caspian  Sea,  extending 
through  Armenia  to  the  Crimea.  It  has  been 
cultivated  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  is 
widespread  in  Europe  and  Asia,  but  does  not 
flourish  in  the  United  States  except  in  Califor- 
nia, where  it  has  become  a  very  important  wine- 
making  plant.  There  are  several  species  in 
the  United  States,  popularly  known  as  the  Fox 
Grape,  the  Chicken  Grape,  &c.,  from  which  ex- 
cellent cultivated  varieties  have  been  produced. 

IT  Bear's  grape  is  Vaccinium  arctostaphylos, 
also  Arctostaphylos  Uva  ursi ;  the  Corinth 
grape  is  the  Black  Corinth  variety  of  Vitis 
vinifera,  the  one  which  furnishes  dried  cur- 
rants ;  the  Sea-grape  is  Ephedra  distachya, 
also  Sargassum  bacciferum;  and  the  Seaside 
grape  Coccoloba  uvifera. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Farr.  (PL) :  A  mangy  tumour  on  the  legs 
of  horses. 

2.  Mil. :  [GRAPESHOT]. 

3.  Ord.  :  The  cascabel  or  knob  at  the  end  of 
a  cannon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
resembling  the  fruit  described  under  A  or  the 
climbing  shrub  on  which  it  grows. 

*  grape-bunch,  s.  A  bunch  or  cluster 
of  grapes. 

"  Bees  like  a  long  grapeJiunch  settle  on 
Some  temple's  top." 

UoJiday :  Juvenal,  tat  ilii. 

grape-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Muscari  racemosum. 

grape-fungus,  s. 

Bot.,  <tc. :  Oidium  Tuckeri.   [ViNB-MliDEW.] 

grape-hyacinth,  5. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Muscari. 

grape-pear,  s. 

Bot. :  Amelanchier  Botryapiv/m, 

grape-sugar,  s.    [GLUCOSE.] 

grape -trellis,  s.  A  trellis  on  which 
grape-vines  are  trained.  [TRELLIS.] 

grape-Tine,  s.  The  vine  which  bears 
grapes.  [VINE.] 

"  She  was  sporting  with  her  women. 
Swinging  in  a  swing  of  grape-vinei." 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  111. 

H  In  America  the  word  vine  is  used  more 
generically  than  with  us.  It  is  made  to  signify 
any  plant  climbing  with  tendrils.  Thus  there 


GRAPE-SHOT. 


is  the  melon-vine  and  even  the  pea-vine.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  a  specific  word 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  ;  hence  the 
use  of  the  term  "  grape-vine." 

•grape,  v.i.    [GROPE.] 

grape-less,  a.  [Eng.  grape;  -lesi.]  With- 
out grapes  ;  wanting  the  strength  and  flavour 
of  the  grape. 

* gra'pe-let,  s.  [Eng.  grape;  dimin.  suff. 
-let.}  A  little  grape. 

"  With  its  gra/ielttt  of  gold 
Growing  Di-ight  through  my  fingers." 
£.  B.  Brotemng  :  Khapiody  of  Life'i  Projrtu. 

grap'-4iir-y,  s.  [Eng.  grape;  -ry.]  A  build- 
ing, inclosure,  or  other  place  where  grape- 
vines are  cultivated  ;  a  vinery 


gra'pe-Shot,  s.     [Eng.  grape,  and  shot.] 

Ordnance :  Spherical  iron  shot,  rather  less 
than  half  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the 
piece  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, and  put  up  in  stands 
consisting  of  three  tiers  of 
three  shot  each  ;  the  stand 
has  a  circular  cast-iron  plate 
at  top  and  bottom,  connected 
by  a  bolt  and  nut.  G  rapeshot 
is  now  little  used.  Quilted 
grape  is  formed  by  sewing 
the  shot  up  in  a  sort  of  can- 
vas-bag, which  is  afterwards 
wrapped  around  with  twine 
or  cord,  so  as  to  form  meshes ; 
bullets  put  up  in  this  way 
were  formerly  employed  for 
blunderbusses  and  small  artillery.  This  form 
has  some  resemblance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
whence  the  name. 

"One  of  these  guns,  laden  with  grapeshot,  wai 
now  lired  at  the  boat*. "— Marryat :  Peter  Simple, 
ch.  xxxiii. 

grape  stone,  s.  [Eng.  grape,  and  stone.] 
The  stone  or  seed  of  the  grape. 

"  Nay,  in  Death's  hand,  the  grupettone  prore* 
AJ  strong  as  thunder  is  in  Jove's." 

Cowley  :  Elegy  upon  Anacrton. 

gra  pe-wort,  s.     [Eng.  grape,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  The  Bane-berry,  Actcea  spicata. 

-graph,  suff.  [Gr.  ypa<j><a  (grapho)  =  to  write, 
to  draw.]  A  suffix  largely  used  in  the  names 
of  scientific  instruments :  as,  pantograph, 
seismograph,  telegraph,  &c.,  to  denote  the 
action  of  delineation  or  figuring  performed 
by  such  instruments. 

graph  ic,  *  graph -ick,  *  grfiph'-ic-aL 

a.  [Lat.  graphicus  =  pertaining  to  drawing 
or  painting  =  Gr.  ypa.^x.K.6^  (graphikos),  from 
ypd<j>ia  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  draw  ;  Fr.  gra- 
phique.] 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  writing, 
delineating,  or  describing. 

*  2.  Written,    drawn,    inscribed ;   well    or 
plainly  delineated. 

"Writing  with  a  needle,  or  bodkin,  or  knife,  or  the 
like,  when  the  fruit  or  trees  are  young  :  for  as  they 
grow,  so  the  letters  will  grow  more  large  and  gra- 
phical."—Bacon :  Natural  History,  j  60S. 

3.  Described  with  vivid  and  clear  language ; 
vividly  or  forcibly  described. 

"  Could  the  prophet  have  possibly  given  a  plainer  or 
more  graphical  description  V—Warburt on  :  Divine 
Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  6. 

4.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  describ- 
ing things  graphically  :  as,  a  graphic  writer. 

graphic  formula,  s. 

Chem. :  Graphic  formula  represent  the  re- 
lations of  the  atoms  contained  in  a  molecule 
to  each  other.  Thus,  the  nitro-parafflns  con 
tain  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  the  various 
elements  as  are  contained  in  the  corresponding 
nitrous  ethers,  as  CH4XO  is  the  formula  for 
methyl  nitrite  and  nitro-methane,  but  the 
graphic  formula  shows  that  in  nitromethane, 


H 


the  nitrogen  atom  is  in  direct  union 


with  a  carbon  atom,  and  in  methyl  nitrite  the 
nitrogen  atom  is  attached  to  an  oxygen  atom, 


When  atoms  are  united  by 


two  affinities  it  is  represented  by  a  double 
bond,  by  three  affinities  by  a  triple  bond,  &o. 


Rte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
«.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  dire,  unite,  our,  rule,  fullt  try,  Syrian,   so.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  k 


graphically— graptolite 


graphic  -  gold,  graphic -ore,  gra- 
phic-tellurium, .--. 

Min. :  The  same  as  SYLVANITE  (q.v.).  The 
term  graphic  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
crystals  in  a  manner  to  suggest  written  cha- 
racters. 

graphic-granite,  5. 

Petrol. :  Granite  consisting  of  felspar  (ortho- 
clase),  quartz,  and  a  little  mica.  When  a  sec- 
tion is  made  in  a  particular  direction,  an  ap- 
pearance is  presented  as  if  the  stone  had  been 
written  over  with  characters  bearing  a  remote 
resemblance  to  Hebrew  letters. 

graphic-microscope,  s.  A  microscope 
provided  with  a  reflector,  which  casts  down 
the  image  upon  a  piece  of  paper.  The  instru- 
ment has  two  reflectors,  the  second  one  of 
which  is  a  prism,  across  the  edge  of  which  the 
eye  observes  the  image,  which  may  be  traced 
by  a  pencil. 

graphic-ore,  s.    [GRAPHIC-GOLD.] 

graphic  representation,  s.  Repre- 
sentation by  means  of  lines  or  diagrams. 

graphic-tellurium,  s.  [GRAPHIC-GOLD.] 

graph' -Ic-al-ly,  adv.    {Eng.  graphical ;  -ly.] 

In  a  graphic  manner  ;  w.th  graphic  language. 

"  Those  infernal  throes  and  frightful  agitations  so 

graphically    described."—  Warburton :     Doctrine     of 

Grace,  bk.  iL,  ch.  viii. 

•graph'-Ic-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  graphic;  -ly.]  In 
a  graphic  mauuer  ;  graphically. 

graph -!c-ncss,   *  graph  -ic-al-ness,  «. 

[Eng.  graphic,  graphical ;  -ness.]    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  graphic. 

graph-l-da'-ce-»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  graphis  (genit. 
graphidis,  graphidos),  and  fern.  pL  adj.  suff. 
-acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  proposed  by  Uindley  for 
those  lichens  which  have  the  nucleus  breaking 
up  into  naked  spores.  The  same  as  GRAPHIDEI 
(q.v.). 

graph'-I-d89,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  graphite),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  lichens,  tribe  Idio- 
th;ihrae«.  (Lindley.)  It  is  now  elevated 
into  an  order  Graphidei  (q.v.). 

Xra-phid'-e-i,  tgra-phid'-e-sB,  s.  pL 

[Mod.  Lat.  graphis,  genit.  graphid(is),  and  Lat. 
masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei,  or  fern,  -ece.] 

Bat. :  A  natural  order  of  lichens,  having 
the  disc  of  the  fruit  linear,  and  either  simple 
or  branched.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  distinct 
receptacle.  The  species  occur  both  in  tempe- 
rate and  tropical  countries.  They  are  some- 
times called  Letter-lichens. 

*graph-I-6r-6-gJf,  s.  [Gr.  ypa<f><a  (grapho) 
=  to  write,  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse,  a 
treatise.]  The  art  of  writing  or  delineating ; 
a  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing. 

graph'  -  is,  «.  [Lat.  graphis ;  Gr.  yparfus 
(graphis)  =  a  style  for  writing,  a  drawing  in 
outline.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Graphidae,  or  the  order  Graphidese  (q.v.). 

graph'  -  ite,  *.  [Gr.  ypo^xo  (grapho)  =  to 
delineate,  to  write  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  q.v.).] 

1.  Min. :  An  hexagonal  mineral,  crystallizing 
in  flat  six-sided  tables.  Hardness,  1  to  2 ;  sp. 
gr.,  21  to  a.  Color,  iron-black  to  dark 
steel  gray,  with  a  metallic  lustre  and  a  black 
shining  streak.  Compos. :  carbon,  either 
pure  with  an  admixture  of  iron,  or  occa- 
sionally of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  It 
occurs  foliated,  columnar,  radiated,  scaly, 
granular,  massive,  earthy,  &c.  It  is  met 
with  in  the  metamorphic  rocks,  being  occa- 
sionally altered  coal,  and  also  in  greenstone. 
It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the 
principal  mines  in  the  (Tufted  Stated  being  at 
Ticoiideroga,  N.  Y.  It  is  popularly  culled 
blacklead,  though  there  is  no  lead  even  as  an 
impurity  in  ite  composition. 

2.  Comm. .  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  pencils.     In  some  CRMW  solid   graphite  is 
used,    but    more    grin-rally    the    mechanical 
method   of   consolidating    the   dust    of   pure 
graphite  by  great  pressure  is  used,  the  gritty 
portions  being  thus  eliminated. 

3.  Geol. :  Graphite  probably  arose  from  con- 
siderably altered  vegetable  or  animal  remains, 
In  all  likelihood  the  former. 


graphite-battery,  s. 

Elect.  Maeh. :  A  galvanic  battery  consisting 
of  zinc  aud  carbon  in  sulphuric  acid. 

gra-phit'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  yraphit(e);  -to.] 
1/erived  from  graphite  (q.v.). 

graphitic-acid,  *. 

Chem. :  Ci|H4Og.  Obtained  by  mixing  one 
part  of  powdered  graphite  with  three  parts  of 
potassium  chlorate,  and  treating  the  mixture 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  warming 
to  60°  till  no  more  orange  vapors  are  givea 
off.  The  residuum  is  washed  with  water, 
dried,  and  the  operation  repeated  five  times. 
Graphitic-acid  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water, 
and  forms  transparent  light-yellow  crystals. 
When  heated  it  gives  off  gases,  and  leaves 
finely  divided  charcoal.  It  forma  compounds 
with  bases. 

graph  -i-toid,  graph-l-told'-al,  a.  [Eng. 
graphite,  and  Gr.  tlSos  (eidos)  =  appearance.] 
Having  the  appearance  of  graphite. 

graph-ol'-o'-gy,  s.  The  science  of  hand- 
writing as  indicative  of  the  writer's  character. 

gra-phom'-S-ter,  s.  [Gr.  ypa4>u>  (grapho)  - 
to  write,  to  draw,  and  ^i-pov  (metron)  —  a 
measure.]  A  surveying  instrument  for  taking 
angles.  It  is  also  called  a  demi-circle. 

graph-O-mef  -ric-al,  a.  [Eng.  graphometer; 
•ical.]  Pertaining  to  or  measured  by  a  grapho- 
meter. 

graph'-on,  s.  [GRAPHITE.]  An  allotropic 
form  of  graphite.  (Rossiter.) 

graph.'  6  phone,  s.  A  species  of  phono- 
graph having  a  hard  rubber  cylinder. 

graph  6  scope,  s.  [Gr.  ypa<£ij  (ffraphe)  — 
delineatioi,  a  drawing,  and  o-icoWo)  (skoped)  = 
to  look  at.]  An  optical  apparatus  for  magni- 
fying and  giving  fine  effects  to  engravings, 
photographs,  &c.  Invented  by  C.  J.  Rowsell, 
exhibited  in  1871.  (Haydn.) 

».    Writers'  cramp. 

graph' -6-type,  s.  [Gr.  ypd<t><a  (grapho)  =  to 
write,  and  Eng.  type.]  A  process  for  obtain- 
ing blocks  for  surface-printing.  A  zinc  plate 
is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
placed  under  an  hydraulic  press  to  make  a 
perfectly  plane  and  hard  surface,  and  thedesign 
drawn  upon  the  oxide  with  an  ink  consisting 
of  a  chloride  of  zinc  and  a  menstruum.  This 
produces,  as  to  the  parts  where  the  ink  touches, 
a  very  hard  material,  the  oxychloride  of  zinc. 
The  remaining  surface  is  rubbed  away  by 
brushes,  velvet,  and  the  fingers,  leaving  the 
lines  in  relief  to  be  printed  from. 

grap'-ncl,  grap'-nall,  *  grape -nel,  «. 

[Formed  with  dimin.  suff.  -el,  from  Fr.  grappin 
=  a  grapnel,  from  grappe  =  a  hook.] 

1.  A  small  anchor  with  four  or  more  flukes 
arranged  in  a  circular  manner,  used  by  boats 
or  small  vessels,  and  sometimes  as  a  kedge 
In  warping  or  hauling. 

"  After  this  a  canoe  vu  left  fixed  to  a  grapnel  In  the 
middle  of  the  harbour."— Anton:  Voyage  round  the 
W(arld,  bk.  11.,  cb.  xiii. 

*  2.  A  grappling-iron  used  in  sea-fights,  to 
enable  one  ship  to  seize  and  hold  on  to  ano- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  boarding. 

3.  An  implement  for  recovering  tools,  &c.. 
dropped  into  a  bored  shaft ;  or  for  breaking  and 
raising  the  axial  stem  left  by  the  annular  borer. 

grap'-ple, "  gra-ple,  v.t.  &  i.    [GRAPPLE,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize,  to  lay  fast  hold  of,  either  with 
the  hands  or  hooks. 

•  2.  To  fasten  ;  to  fix  with  grappling-hooks. 

"The  gullies  were  grapled  to  the  Centurion  In  thii 
manner .—J/ackluyt:  Voyage*,  vol.  L,  pt.  IL,  p.  168. 

*  3.  To  apply,  to  fasten. 

"  Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage  of  thii  navy." 

Skaketp. :  Benry  V.,  ill.    (Chorui.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  seize  and  contend;  to  wrestle;  to 
struggle. 

"  Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Graeme." 

3co«  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  S4. 

2.  To  struggle  or  contend,  as  with  difficulties. 

"to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  qutuquar- 
ticnlar  controversy."— /(p.  Hartley:  Charge,  Aug.,  180*. 

•  3.  To  seize,  to  lay  hold. 

"  Their  hand*  oft  grappled  to  their  swordi." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  8. 


',  ftwr.  jmppt  •» 


grap'-ple,  s.    [O.  r-». , 
a  hook.)    [GRAP*.] 

1.  A  struggle .  a  contest  hand  to  hand ;  a  hog. 

"  In  mortal  grapple  overthrown." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  filet,  ill  t». 

*  2.  A  close  fight 

"  In  the  0>ui./><<  I  boarded  them."— Shakap. :  fan. 
Kiv.  6. 

3.  A  hook  for  securing  one  vessel  to  ano- 
ther or  ou,.  object  to  another.  Used  in  holding 
vessels  iu  engagement  while  boarding,  or  in  a 
more  peaceable  way  to  hold  them  associated 
while  loading,  unloading,  or  transferring  car- 
go ;  a  gv<tppling-iron. 

"  At  ti«  end  he  [Archimedes]  fastened  a  strong  hook 
oigrappteot  iron."—  WiUcint:  Anhimedet,  bk.  i.,  ch. 
ill 

4.  Grasping  tongs,  used  in  various  shapes, 
and  for  luany  purposes,  as  for  recovering  well- 
tubes  froto  bored  wells  or  shafts. 

*  5.  Anything  by  which  a  body  attaches 
itself  to  another. 

"  The  creeping  ivy  to  prevent  his  fall. 
Clings  with  its  fibrous  grapplet  to  the  walL 

Blackmore :  Creation,  bk.  It 

grapple-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Uncaria  procumbens,  one  of  the  Pe- 
daliaceic.  The  name  was  given  because  the 
hooks  surrounding  the  fruit  grapple  or  lay 
hold  of  the  clothes  of  people,  the  fur  of  ani- 
mals, &c.,  and  are  difficult  to  disengage. 

*  grap'-ple-ment,  s.    [Eng.  grapple ;  -ment.} 
A  grapple,  a  grappling,  a  close  struggle. 
"  [They]  down  him  stayed 

With  their  rude  hands  and  griesly  grapplemtnt," 
Spenter :  F.  y.,  II.  xi.  M. 

grap'-pling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [GRAPPLE,  t>.J 
A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  The  act  of  seizing  or  laying  fast  hold  on. 

2.  A  grapple,  a  struggle. 

"  A  match  for  pards  in  fight,  in  grappling  for  the 
bear."  Dryden  :  falamon  *  Arcite,  ill.  47. 

*  3.  A  grapple,  a  grapnel,  a  grappling-iron. 

*  4.  An  anchorage. 

"  We  run  under  the  land,  and  came  to  a  grappling, 
where  we  took  such  rest  as  our  situation  would  ad- 
mit."—Coo*:  Firtt  Voyage,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  ch  iii. 

grappling-iron,  s.  An  iron  instrument 
made  with  four  or  more  claws  or  hooks  for 
laying  hold  on  anything. 

grap  -si-dre,  s.  pi.    [Lat  graps(iis),  and  fern 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  Grapsoidians ;  a  family  of  bracliyu- 
rous  crustaceans,  tribe  Catametopes.  Milne 
Edwards  places  them  between  the  Gonopla- 
cians  and  the  Oxystomes.  They  have  a  less 
regularly  quadrilateral  carapace  than  in  th« 
Gonoplacians,  to  which  they  are  closely  akin. 
They  are  inhabitants  of  the  seashore  or  of 
rocks  bordering  the  ocean.  They  are  timid, 
and  escape  with  much  speed  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  danger. 

grap-soid  -i  ans,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  grapsiu; 

Gr.  eWot  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance,  and  ling. 

pi.  suff.  -ans.] 
Zool. :  The  English   name   of  the   family 

Grapsidse  (q.v.).  » 

grap'-SUS,   s.     [Gr.  •ypcujuuos  (grapsalos)  «  a 

crab.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Grapsidae  (q.v.).     The  genus  was  founded  by 
Lamarck,  but  its  limits  have  been  narrowed 
by  Milne  Edwards,  who  confines  it  to  species 
with  their  body  greatly  flattened.    They  are 
widely  distributed. 

2.  Palreont. :  Grapsus  is  found  in  the  Ter- 
tiary strata. 

i-litO,  S.      [GRAPTOLITES.] 

Palaont. :  The  English  name  of  any  animal 
of  the  sub-class  Graptolitida;,  and  specially 
of  the  typical  genus  Graptolites  (q.v.). 

5  (1)  Double  graptolites . 

Zool. :  Diplograpsus,  didymograpsus,  Sus. 

(2)  Twin  graptolites : 

Zool.:  Didymograpsus.    [GRAPTOLITB.] 

graptolite  -  schists,     graptolitio- 

schists,  i.  pi. 

Geol. :  Schists  of  Lower  Silurian  age  con- 
taining graptolites  with  their  slope  as  a  rule 
E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.  ;  occurring  in  Dumfrie- 
ehire,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Wigtownshire,  and 
elsewhere.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vii.  46.) 
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graptolites— grass 


grap  to  li  tcs,  'grap-to  lith  us,s    [Gr. 

•ypaimk  (jjntyrfos)  =  painted,  marked  with 
K'tii-i s,  written,  and  Aittot  (lithos)  —  stone.] 

Palaeontology : 

*1.  (Of  the  form  graptolithus) :  A  genus 
belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  instituted 
by  Linmvus,  and  placed  by  him  in  his  class 
Fossilia  and  his  order  Petriticata.  He  de- 
fines it  as  a  petrifaction  resembling  a  picture. 
It  is  quite  a  medley.  One  species  resembles 
a  map  ;  a  second  is  variegated  Florentine 
marble ;  another  looks  like  a  fossil  alga ;  a 
fourth  is  a  recent  serpula  on  oysters  and  other 
shells ;  and  a  ft  ah  dendritic  markings  on 
agates.  None  of  these  are  graptolites  in  the 
modern  sense. 

2.  (Of  the  form  graptolites) :  The  typical 
genus  of  the  sub-class  (formerly  the  family) 
Graptolitidw.  Only  one  side  has  a  row  of 
cellules. 

grap  to  lith  -us,  s.    [GRAPTOLITES.] 

grap-to-llt'-ic,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  graptolit(es\ 
and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.] 

Palieont.  :  Of,  belonging,  relating  to,  or 
containing  graptolites. 

graptolitic-schists,   s.  pi.     [GRAPTO- 

LITE-SCHISTS.] 

jrap-td-lit'-I-d»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  grapto- 
lit(es),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palaxmt. :  A  sub-class  (formerly  a  family)  of 
Hydrozoa.  They  have  a  compound  hydro- 
toma,  occasionally  branched,  consisting  of 
numerous  polypites  protected  by  hydrothecae, 
and  united  by  a  coenosare  enclosed  tn  a 
strong  tubular  polypary.  Their  nearest 
living  allies  are  the  Sertularida.  Some  have  a 


ORAPTOLITID^. 
L  Rastritea  peregriuns  (Barrande). 
S.  Uiplograpsus  folium  (Hisinger>. 
3.  Didymograpsus  Murchisoui. 

row  of  cellules  only  on  one,  and  others  on 
both  sides.  They  are  characteristic  Silurian 
fossils.  They  occurred  where  the  sea-bed 
was  of  mud.  Prof.  Allman  calls  the  sub-class 
which  they  constitute  Rhabdopleura.  Genera 
Graptolites  and  Rastrites,  with  rows  of  cell- 
ules only  on  one  side,  the  former  coiled  like  a 
watch-spring,  Diplograpsus,  Didymograpsus, 
&C.,  with  two  rows,  the  cellules  in  the  latter 
turned  to,  and  in  the  former  away  from  each 
other.  For  English,  Scotch,  and  other  species, 
see  Murchison's  Siluria  ;  see  also  for  the  latter 
Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vii.  46. 

•grap'-y,  a.     [Eng.  grap(e);  -y.]    Consisting 
of  or  resembling  grapes. 

"  Th«  ffrapy  clusters  spread." 

Addiion :  Ovid;  Mttam.,  ill. 

*  gras  (1),  ».    [GRACE.] 

*  gras  (2),  «.    [GRASS.] 
•grase,  v.t.    [GRAZE.] 

*  gras  hop,  *gres-hop, ».    [GRASSHOPPER.] 

grasp,     graaap,     graspe,  *  grasp-en, 
v.t.  &  i.  [From  grapsen,  an  extension  of  grapen 
=  to   grope  ;   cf.  Ger.  grapsen  =  to   snatch ; 
ItaL  graspare  =  to  grasp.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  seize  and  hold  fast  in  the  hands 
or  arms ;  to  clutch. 

"  [He]  fiercer  grasped  his  gun." 

Scott:  Don  Roderick,  v\i.    (Cone.) 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  seize  or  try  to  win  or  gain ;  to  take 
possession  of. 

"  Kings,  by  gratping'mon  than  they  could  hold, 
First  mad*  their  subjects,  by  oppression,  bold." 
:  Cooper' l  Bill,  343. 


2.  To  lay  hold  of  mentally ;  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  or  conversant  with  ;  to 
comprehend  thoroughly. 


"The  memory  will  cjmsuand  retain  nil  that  is  sum. 
l>ur|H)3es  of  valuable  improvement. "— 


Knox :  Liberal  Education,  $  11. 

*3.  To  have  in  one's  power;  to  rule. 

"  Great  king  of  seas,  that  gratpett  the  ocean,  heare." 
P.  Fletcher,  Eel.  t. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  catch  or  seize. 

2.  To  make  grasps  ;  to  clutch,  to  struggle. 

"  See,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood  ; 
His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  gratpt 
And  tugged  for  life." 

Shakes?. :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1 

3.  To  seize  eagerly  or  avariciously  ;  to  act 
greedily  or  avariciously. 

"  Like  a  miser  midst  his  store. 
Who  grasps  and  gratpt  'till  he  can  hold  no  more." 
Itryden.    (Ogttvie.) 

IT  To  grasp  at :  To  try  to  seize  or  gain ;  to 
catch  at ;  to  struggle  after. 

"  For  what  are  men  who  grasp  at  praise  sublime, 
But  bubbles  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time." 

Young  :  Lone  of  Fame,  U.  486. 

grasp,  s.    [GRASP,  v.] 

1.  The  grip  or  seizure  of  the  hand. 

2.  The  reach  of  the  hand. 

"  They  looked  upon  it  as  their  own,  and  had  It  even 
within  their  grasp." — Clarendon. 

3.  The  power  of  seizing  or  grasping  :  hence, 
possession,  power,  hold. 

"  I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  thinkest, 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp." 
Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

4.  The  power  of  the  intellect  to  grasp  or 
comprehend  things  ;    the  reach  or  range  of 
the  intellect. 

grasp   a  ble,  a.  [Bng.  grasp,  and  able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  grasped. 

"  His  every  sense  had  grown 
Ethereal  for  pleasure ;  'bove  his  head 
Flew  a  delight  half  gratpable." 

Keats :  Endymion,  11  673. 

grasp' -er,  s.     [Eng.  grasp ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  grasps  or  seizes. 
*  2.  A  grapple  or  grappling-hook. 

"The  baudes  and  gratpert  wherewith  the   galyes 


grasp'- Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GRASP,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Seizing,  laying  hold  on. 

2.  Avaricious,  greedy,    covetous,    miserly, 
exacting. 

"  My  wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
Already  casts  a  grasping  eye." 

Scott  .•  Roheby,  iv.  28. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  seizing  or  laying 
fast  hold  on. 

grasp'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grasping ;  -ly.] 
In  a  grasping  manner  ;  avariciously,  greedily, 
covetously. 

*  grasp  -ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  grasping ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  grasping ;  greed,  covet- 
ousness,  avarice. 

"  A  gratpingnea  that  is  unworthy  of  that  indul- 
gence. —Kichardton :  Clarissa,  1.  137. 

*  gras' -pie,  *gras'-pel,  v.i.     [Eng.  grasp; 
freq.  suft'.  -If.]    To  grapple. 

"  With  whom  the  cynquereme  gratpeled."—Brende  : 
Qttintut  Curtiat,  to.  61. 

*  gras'  pie,  s.    [GRASPLE,  v.]    A  grapnel,  or 
grappling-hook. 

"To  the  which  they  fastened  gratplet  of  iron  and 
great  hookes  lyke  sithes."— Brende  :  Quint  tu  Curt  ins, 
to.  60. 

*gras'-pler,  s.  [Eng.  graspl(e);  -er.]  A 
grappling-hook  ;  a  grapnel. 

"  The  grasplen  letten  downe  (called  Corvi)  tooke 
violently  awaye  many  of  thesouldiers  that  were  within 
the  shippes."— Brende  :  yuintus  Cur/iut,  to.  60. 

*  grasp '-less,  a.    [Eng.  grasp  ;  -less.  ]  Relaxed, 

not  grasping. 

"  From  my  gr  applets  hand 

Drop  friendship's  precious  pearls,  like  hour-glass 
sand."  Coleridge .  On  a  Friend. 

grass,  *  grass,  gras,  •  grasse,  *gres, 

*  gress,  *  gresse,  *  gers,  *  gerse, 

*  griss,  *  gyrse,  s.    [A.S.  gcers,  grces ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  gras ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  gras ;   Icel.  gras ; 
Goth,  gras;  Ger.  gras.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :   The  herbage,    or    verdant 
covering  of  the  earth. 

"  She  checks  her  reins,  and  on  the  verdant  gran. 
Beneath  the  covering  trees  her  limbs  she  throws, 
J/oole  :  Orlanfr*  Furioso,  xxiiL 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Strictly : 

(a)  Sing. :  Any  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
Graminaceae  and  no  others. 

(b)  PI. :  TJiie  order  Gramiuacese. 

(2)  Loosely  : 

(a)  The  popular  name  of  various  endogens, 
some  of  them  not  belonging  to  the  Graminaceae. 
Thus,  the  Arrow  Grass  is  Triglochin,  a  genus  of 
Juncaginacese,  and  the  Cotton  Grass  is  Erio- 
phorum,  a  genus  of  Cyperacea. 

(6)  The  popular  name  for  various  genera, 
which  are  not  even  endogens.  Thus,  the 
Grass  of  Parnassus  (Parnassia)  is  an  exogen 
of  the  order  Saxifragaceac;  and  the  Goose 
Grass  (Galium  Aparine),  also  an  exogen,  of  the 
order  Rubiacese. 

IT  The  numerous  plant  names,  in  which 
grass  is  the  last  word  of  a  compound,  will  be 
found  scattered  throughout  the  work.  They 
are  too  numerous  to  be  brought  together  here 

2.  Scripture: 

(1)  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 

(2)  Fig.  :  That  which  is  fading,  or  subject  to 
decay  and  death. 


If  To  give  grass :  To  yield. 

grass-blade,  s.  A  single  blade  or  stem 
of  grass.  (Byron:  Don  Juan,  viii.  47.) 

grass-cold,  *  gcrse-cauld,  s.  A  slight 
cold  or  catarrh  affecting  horses. 

"  There  is  a  grast-cold.  as  the  farmers  call  it,  that 
seldom  does  much  harm,  or  lasts  long." — Agr.  Surv. 
Dumfr.,  p.  380. 

grass-cutter,  s.  One  who,  or  an  instru- 
ment which,  cuts  grass ;  specif,  one  of  the 
attendants  on  an  Indian  army,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  cut  and  bring  into  the  camp  green 
fodder  for  the  chargers  and  transport  cattle. 

grass-fed,  a.  Fed  on  grass  or  green  food ; 
fed  by  pasturing,  as  distinguished  from  stall- 
fed. 

"  Killing  cattle  young  and  only  grots-fed."— Sir  V 
Temple:  Of  Trade  in  Ireland. 

grass-finch,  grass-Quit,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Spermophila,  consisting 
of  American  birds  placed  by  Swainson  under 
the  family  Fringillidae  and  the  sub-family  Pyr- 
rhulinse  (Bullfinches). 

grass-grown,  a.  Overgrown  with  grass 
or  weeds. 

"  A  solitary  sentinel  paced  the  grau-groum  pave- 
ment."— Macaulay :  Sitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*  grass-hearth,  s. 

Law  :  An  old  customary  service  of  tenants, 
who  brought  their  ploughs  and  did  one  day's 
work  for  their  lord. 

grass-ill,  s.    A  disease  of  lambs. 

"  When  about  three  weeks  old,  and  beginning  to 
make  graas  their  fi-od,  a  straggling  lamb  or  two  will 
sometimes  die  of  wl  at  is  called  the  grass-ill."— Pritt 
Etsay,  Sight.  Soc.  Scot.,  iii.  35L 

grass-lambs,  s.  pi.  Lambs  of  which  the 
dams  are  running  on  pasture-land  ;  hence  their 
milk  is  richer,  and  the  flesh  of  the  lambs  of  a 
superior  quality  than  under  other  conditions. 

*  grass-male,  *gerss-male,  s.    Rent 

for  grass,  or  the  privilege  of  grazing. 

"  James  Weirgrantit  that  he  resavit  the  said  scheipe 
In  gresing  [for  grazing]  fra  the  said  lady,  and  tuke  and 
ispait  of  bis  gera  male  tharfor."—  Act.  Dom.  Cone. 
(1479),  p.  41. 

grass-moths,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  family  Crambidse,  which 
belongs  to  the  group  Pyralidina.  Thirty-four 
British  species  are  known.  They  are  called 
also  Veneers.  (Stainton.) 

grass  of  Parnassus,  s. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Parnassia.  It  consists  of 
perennial  herbs,  with  radicle  quite  entire,  ex- 
stipulate  leaves,  and  a  scape  bearing  at  the 
top  a  solitary  large  yellow  or  white  flower, 
with  a  flve-lobed  calyx,  five  persistent  petals, 
five  stamens,  alternating  with  five  staminodes 
and  a  many-seeded  superior  capsular  fruit. 
Twelve  species  are  known,  one  (Parnassia 
palustris)  in  British  bogs,  and  two  (P.  carolini- 
ana  and  P.  asarifolia)  from  the  United  States 

grass-Oil,  s.     A  fragrant  volatile  oil,  dto 


tato,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who.  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian,    so,  m  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


grass  -  gratefully 
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tilled  from  various  kinds  of  Indian  grasses, 
especially  of  the  genus  Andropogon,  and  used 
in  perfumery. 

grass-make, «.  The  same  as  RINOED- 
•NAKE  (q.v.). 

grass-table,  ». 

Arch. :  The  same  as  EARTH-TABLE  (q.v.). 

grass-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  liliaceous  genus  Xanthorrhaea. 
On  the  Swan  River  and  elsewhere  in  Australia 
they  furnish  valuable  fodder  for  cattle.  Be- 
fore the  native  Tasinanians  became  extinct, 
they  were  wont  to  eat  the  tender  leaves  at 
the  top  of  the  stem.  The  name  grass-tree  is 
used  also  of  Richea  dracaphylla  and  Kingla 
australis. 

grass-vetch,  *. 

Bot. :  Lathyrvs  Nissolia. 

*  grass-week,  s.     An  old  name  in  the 
Inns  of  Courts  for  Rogation-week,  because  the 
commons  then  consisted  chiefly  of  vegetables 
and  salads. 

grass,  v.t.  ft  i.   [GRASS,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  with  grass  or  turf;  to   sow 
grass  on. 

2.  To  bleach  on  the  grass  or  ground,  as  flax. 

3.  To  bring  to  the  ground  ;  to  lay  or  cause 
to  lie  on  the  grass  :  as,  To  grass  a  fish. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  round  the  doctor 
had  killed  twenty  out 'of  twenty-five,  while  his  oppo- 
nent had  grawed  seventeen  out  of  the  same  number." 
—DiMy  Telegraph,  Nov.  36,  1881. 

*  B.  Intrans. :   To  produce  grass ;  to  be- 
come pasture. 

"  Land  arable,  driven,  or  worn  to  the  proof, 
With  oats  ye  may  sow  it  the  sooner  to  gran. 
More  soon  to  be  pasture,  to  bring  it  to  pass.' 

Tuner.  Eusbandrie. 

•gras-sa'-tlon,  *.  [Lat.  grassatio,  from 
grassatus.  pa.  par.  of  grassor,  freq.  of  gradior 
=  to  walk.]  A  progress  or  progression. 

".If  in  vice  there  be  a  perpetuall  grautition,  there 
must  be  in  virtue  a  perpetuall  vigilance :  and  'tis  not 
enough  to  be  incessant,  but  it  limit  be  universal!"— 
Feltham :  Keiolvet,  pt.  ii.,  rei.  8. 

grass'  -  cloth,  s.  [Eng.  grass,  and  doth.] 
Cloth  made  from  the  grassy  fibres  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  grasscloth-plant  (q.v.).  It  equals 
the  best  French  cambric  in  softness  and  fine- 
ness. In  India  it  is  made  into  light  white 
jackets,  used  by  guests  at  parties,  when  cloth 
coats  would  be  oppressively  hot. 

grasscloth-plant,  «. 

Bot.  :  Bohmeria  nivea,  one  of  the  Urticaceae. 
It  grows  in  Sumatra,  China,  and  Assam.  Called 
more  fully  the  Chinese  grasscloth-plant. 

grass' -green,  *  grasse-greene,  "  gras- 
grene,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  grcesgrene ;  Dut.  gras- 
gmen;  Icel.  grasgrcen;  Dan.  grcesgron;  Ger. 
grasgrun.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  language . 

1.  Green  with  grass  ;  verdant. 

*1As ft rau-oreen  meads  pronounced  the  summer  near." 
Fawket :  Theocritiu,  Idyl,  ziii 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  grass  ;  dark  green. 

"  A  gown  of  graagreen  silk  she  wore." 

Tennyion :  Lancelot  i  Guinevere.  24. 

IL  Bot.,  <tc. :  Clear,  lively  green,  without 
any  mixture.  The  rendering  of  Lat  tmarag- 
dinta  and  prasinus. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  colour  of  grass. 

gnss'-hop  per,  *gras  hop  per,  *gras- 
hop-pyr,  *gras  hop,  *gres-hoppe, 

*  gross  hope,  •  gross  hoppe,  *  gres- 
SOP,  *grys-ope,  «.  [A.S.  gwrshoppa;  IceL 
grashoppa ;  Dut.  grashupper  ;  Sw.  grceshoppa; 
Dan.  grceshoppe.] 
Entomology: 

1.  Singular : 

(1)  Properly  Gryllus  vwutissimus,  an  orthop- 
terous  insect,  with  long  antenna-,  and  its  hind 
legs  formed  for    leaping.     It    is  above    two 
inches  long,  and  is  common  in  marshy  places. 

(2)  Various  other  grasshoppers  are   really 
•wall  species  of  locusts. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Acridiidse,  belonging  to 
the  order  Orthoptera.    They  are   sometimes 
called  Gryllina.     They  have  long  setaceous 
antennae,  thus  distinguishing  them  from  the 
Locusts  (Locustidae),  to  which  they  are  allied, 
and  which  have  short  antennae. 


grasshopper-beam,  s.  One  form  of 
beam  used  in  steam-engines ;  the  fulcrum  is 
at  one  end,  and  the  connecting  rod  between 
it  and  the  piston-rod,  usually  midway. 

grasshopper -engine,  s.  An  engine 
having  a  grasshopper-beam. 

grasshopper-warbler,  *. 

Ornith. :  Salicaria  locustella,  one  of  the 
Striae.  Its  note  is  like  that  of  a  cricket. 
It  is  a  summer  visitant  to  Britain,  arriving  in 
the  middle  of  April  and  departing  in  Sep- 
tember. 

*  gras-sil,  *  gris-sel,  *  girs-sil,  v.i.  [Fr. 
gresiller  =  to  crackle.]  To  rustle;  to  make  a 
rustling  or  crackling  noise. 

"  Sone  eftir  this  of  men  the  clamor  rais. 
The  takillis  graaUlU,  cabillis  can  frate  and  frais." 
Oouglat:  r.ryil,  IS,  44. 

grass  1  ness,  s.  [Eng.  grassy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  grassy  or  abounding 
in  grass. 

grass' -land,  s.  [Eng.  grass,  and  land.]  Land 
kept  always  under  grass,  as  distinguished  from 
land  which  is  alternately  under  grass  and 
tillage. 

grass  less,  *  grasse-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  grass ; 
•less.  Destitute  of  grass. 

"  Ora/alta  floor  of  red-brown  hue, 
By  sheddiugs  from  the  pining  umbrage  tinged." 
Wordtaorth  :  Tea-treet. 

grass  man,  gerss-man,  s.  [Eng.  grass, 
and  iru.ni.]  One  who  possesses  a  house  in  the 
country  without  any  land. 

"  The  tenants,  cottars,  and  yrnumen,  who  for  fear  of 
their  lives  had  fled  here  and  there."— Spalding,  U.  187. 

grass-plot,  s.  [Eng.  grass,  and  plot.]  A 
plot  or  piece  of  ground  covered  with  grass ;  a 
space  consisting  of  beds  of  flowers  with  grass 
between  them  instead  of  gravel. 

"  Her*  on  this  grauplot,  in  this  very  place." 

Shaketp.  :  Tempelt,  iv.  I. 

grass  -pol  y,  *  grass  -pol  a,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Lythnim  hyssopifolia,  the  Hyssop- 
leaved  Purple-loosestrife.  It  is  a  small  plant 
with  red  axillary  flowers,  growing  occasionally 
in  inundated  places  in  the  east  of  England. 

grass  -um,  ger'-sum,  ger  some,  s.  [A.S. 
gcersuma  =.  store,  treasure,  a  premium.]  A 
sum  of  money  paid  by  a  tenant  to  a  landlord 
on  entering  upon  a  farm.  (Scotch.) 

grass  -wid  ow,  s.  [Fr.  grace  =  courtesy  ; 
Eng.  widow.] 

*1.  An  unmarried  woman  who  has  had  a 
child. 

2.  A  married  woman  whose  husband  is  tem- 
porarily separated  from  her,  as  when  the  wife 
lives  in  England  and  the  husband  in  India. 

"  She  is  a  grauieidoie ;  her  husband  is  something  in 
some  Indian  service  "—Saturday  Renew,  Feb.  11,  1882. 

grass'- wrack,  s.    [Eng.  gross,  and  wrack.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Zostera,  belonging  to  the 
order  Naiadacese.  Two  species  are  British, 
the  Broad-leaved  Grasswrack,  Zostera  marina, 
and  the  Dwarf  Grasswrack,  Z.  nana.  The  re- 
semblance to  grass  is  in  the  leaves,  and  the 
term  "  wrack  suggests  that  the  plants  are 
cast  on  beaches  like  sea  wrack  of  algae,  zoo- 
phytes, &c.  The  Common  Grasswrack  is 
used  for  packing  bottles  and  earthenware. 
Pallas  says  that  in  the  south  of  Russia  it  is 
found  with  pottery  in  old  tombs.  It  is  the 
alva  (ulva  or  alga)  of  the  shops,  sold  to  stuff 
beds,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  largely  used 
in  Iceland  and  in  the  north  of  continental 
Europe. 

gras'-sy,  * gras-sle,  a.    [Eng.  grass;  -jr.] 

1.  Covered  or  abounding  with  grass. 

2,  Like  grass,  green,  verdant. 

"  The  wearied  eye 
Reposes  glad!y  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  Spring  y  clad  in  grout  dye." 

Byron :  Child*  Harold,  U.  U. 

*  graste,  pa.  par.,  or  a.    [GRACED.] 

gras  tite,  «.    [Gr.  ypaorw  (grastit)  =  grass, 
fodder.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  CLINOCHW>RB  (q.v.). 

grat,  prrt.  o/w.    [GREET  (2),  «.]    Cried,  wept. 

"  Bat  he  grot  when  he  spak  o'  the  Colonel,  ye  never 
saw  the  like.--.ScoM  :  Wmerlty,  ch.  IxHl. 

grate,  t.    [Low  Lat.  grata,  crate,  from  Lat. 
crates  =  a  hurdle  ;  Ital.  grata.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  A  partition  or  screen  made  of  bars  fixed 


parallel  or  at  angles  to  each  other  with  in- 
terstices ;  a  kind  of  lattice-window,  such  as  it 
used  in  cloisters,  nunneries,  &c. 

"  Glimmering  vaults,  with  iron  grata." 

Tennyson  :  Dream  of  fair  Women,  St. 
2.    A  grated  box  or  basket,  or  a  box  with  a 
series  of  bars  for  a  floor,  in  which  fuel   is 
burned. 

"  If  y  dear  is  of  opinion  that  an  old-fashion  grate 
consumes  coals,  but  gives  no  heat."— Steele :  Spectator, 
No.  308. 

II.  Min. :  A  metallic  perforated  plate  on 
which  ores  are  stamped. 

grate-bar,  s.  The  iron  bar  in  a  furnace 
which  supports  the  fuel.  A  part  of  a  grid  in 
a  furuace. 

grate-surface,  5. 

Steam-engin. :  The  area  of  surface  of  grate 
by  which  air  has  access  to  the  fuel.  In  an 
average  boiler  this  is  one  square  foot  per 
horse-power,  and  is  expected  to  evaporate  one 
cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour. 

grate  (1),  v.t.  [GRATE.S.]  To  furnish  with  a 
grate  or  grating  ;  to  fill  in  or  cover  with  cross 
bars. 

"  She  has  grated  port-holes  between  the  decks."— 
Burke :  Sketch  of  the  Negro  Code. 

grate  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  grater ;  Fr.  gratter, 
from  Low  Lat.  crato,  from  Sw.  kratta  =  to 
scrape  ;  Dan.  kratte.  kratse  ;  Dut.  krassen  =  to 
scratch  ;  Ger.  kratzeii ;  Mid.  Eng.  cracchen ; 
Ital.  grattare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  rub  one  thing  against  another,  so  as 
to  cause  a  harsh  sound :  as,   To  grate  oue'a 
teeth. 

2.  To  rub  two  bodies  together,  so  as  to  re- 
duce one  or  both  to  small  particles. 

"Orate  it  [horse  radish]  on  a  grater  which  has  no 
bottom,  and  so  it  may  pass  through."—  Evelyn:  Ace- 
taria. 

*  3.  To  offend,  to  vex ;  to  annoy  by  any- 
thing harsh  or  vexatious. 

"  Orating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  1. 

*4.  To  cause  to  creak  or  make  a  harsh, 
grating  noise. 

*  5.  To    produce    as   a  harsh,    discordant 
sound  by  the  collision  or  friction  of  rough 
bodies. 

"  On  a  sudden  open  fly  ... 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  orate 
Harsh  thunder."  Milton  :  P.  L,  ii.  SSL 

*  fi.  To  grind  down,  to  reduce. 
"Mighty  states  are  grated  to  dusty  nothing." 

Shaketp. :  Troilut  t  Crtwida,  lit  1 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  rub  together ;  to  touch. 

"Their  speres  grated  n;it:  if  they  had,  by  moot) 
lykelhod  they  had  taken  hurt."— Bemeri :  Froittart; 
Cronycle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  eUviii. 

2.  To  rub  against  any  body  so  as  to  produce 
a  harsh,  discordant  noise  ;  to  give  out  a  harsh 
sound. 

"  Hear  a  dry  wheel  grating  on  the  axle-tree." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  ill.  L 

•3.  To  be  offensive,  to  offend. 
"I  never  heard  him  make  the  least  complaint,  in  a 
case  that  would  have  grated  sorely  on  some  inen'i 
patience,  and  have  filled  their  lives  with  discontent" 
—Locke. 

*  4.  To  be  grieved,  to  fret 

"  For  grief  his  heart  did  grate." 

spenter:  f.  «.,  II.  L  M. 

*  grate,  a.  [Lat.  grains  =  pleasant.]  Pleasant, 
agreeable. 

"  It  becomes  yrate  and  delicious  enough  by  custom.* 
—Sir  T.  Herbert :  Travelt. 

grate  fill,  a.  [From  the  stem  seen  in  Let. 
gratus  ;  O.  Fr.  grat ;  Mid.  Bug.  gratf=.  pleas- 
ing ;  Eng.  suff.  -ful(l).] 

1 1.  Pleasing  ;  pleasant ;  acceptable ;  wel- 
come ;  gratifying. 

"  O  death  was  grateful  I " 

Longfellow :  Skeleton  in  Armour. 

2.  Having  a  due  sense  of  benefits  received  ; 
willing  and  ready  to  acknowledge  obligations 
for  kindnesses  done  ;  thankful. 

"  The  Queen  herself, 

Orateful  to  Prince  Geraint  for  service  done. 
Loved  her."  Tennyton  :  Oeraint  t  Enid,  IS. 

3.  Exhibiting  or  expressing  gratitude ;  in- 
dicative of  gratitude. 

"  Although  the  constant  sun 
Cheer  all  their  seasuus  with  a  ffratrful.  smile.' 

Cowper  ;  Talk,  i.  MS. 

grato'  fur  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  grateful ;  -ly.  ] 

1 1.  In  a  pleasing,  gratifying,  or  agreeable 
manner. 


boll,  bo^;  ptfut,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e?ist.     ph  =  t 
-tlan  =  ffry.     tion,    sion  =  shun :    tlon.    «lon  =  zhuru  -dons,  -tious.  -*ions  =  shum.    -Me.  -die.  &c.  =  bal.  4*1* 
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2.  In  a  grateful  manner  ;  with  gratitude. 

"  Thy  do  yratsfullg  recommend  you  and  your  well, 
devoted  UK.un  iu  their  prayers  to  God."— Bogle ; 
Worlu,  vi.  MS. 

grate  -ful-nSsS,  *.     [Bug.  grateful ;  -ness.] 
1 1.  The  quality  of  being  grateful,  pleasing, 

or  acceptable  ;  pleasantness. 
2.  The  quality  of  being  grateful  or  thankful 

for   benefits   received   or   kindnesses  done ; 

gratitude ;  thankfulness. 

"Out  of  gratefulness.  In  remembrance  of  the  many 
courtesies  dime  to  him."— Bu*er :  Henry  II.  (an.  1165). 

grat'-er,  s.  [Eng.  graft  (2),  v. ;  -er ;  Fr. 
gratoir.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :    One  who  or  that  which 
grates  ;  specif.,  a  plate  roughened  by  punch- 
ing holes  which  raise  protuberances  forming 
a  rasping  surface.     Used  for  grating  ginger, 
nutmeg,  horseradish,  lemons,  biscuits,  Ac. 

"  Whose  bony  hips,  which  out  of  both  tides  stick. 
Might  serve  for  graters." 

Sherburnt  :  Choice  of  his  Mistress. 

2.  Bookbind. :  An  iron  instrument  used  by 
the  forwarder  in  rubbing  the  backs  of  sewed 
books. 

*  gra-tlC  -u-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  gratiwlation, 
craticulatibn,  from  graticuler,  craticuler  =  to 
divide  into  squares,  from  graticule,  Graticule ; 
Lat.  craticula  =  a  little  hurdle  ;  crates  =  a 
hurdle.]  The  division  of  a  design  or  drawing 
into  little  squares  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing a  copy  of  rt  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale. 

•graf-I-eule,  s.  [Fr.]  [GRATICULATION.]  A 
design  or  drawing  divided  into  little  squares 
for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  on  a  larger  or 
smaller  scale. 

gr&t-I-f  I-ca'-tion,  *.    [Lat.  gratificatio,  from 
gratificatus,  pa.  par.  of  gratiflcor  =  to  gratify 
(q.v.);  Fr.  gratification;  Ital.  gratlficazione ; 
8p.  gratification.] 
L  The  act  of  gratifying  or  pleasing. 

"The  infant  desires  only  the  gratification  of  its 
physical  wants."— Lindsay :  Mind  in  the  Lower  A  ni- 
malt,  i.  38. 

*  2.  Congratulation ;  well-wishing. 

"  Whereupon  she  sent  ...  a  letter  of  gratification." 
—Backluyl  :  Voyages,  ii.  SOS. 

3.  That  which  gratifies  or  pleases ;  anything 
which  affords  pleasure ;  a  pleasure ;  a  satis- 
faction ;  an  enjoyment. 

"The  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  gratification*  they 
afford."— Bp.  Horsley  :  Sermaiu.  vol.  i.,  ser.  10. 

*  4.  Reward  ;  recompense  ;  gratuity. 

U  For  the  difference  between  gratification 
and  enjoyment,  see  ENJOYMENT. 

grat'-I-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  gratify;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  gratifies  or  pleases ;  any 
person  or  tiling  which  affords  gratification, 
pleasure,  or  satisfaction. 

**It  chanced  he  had  under  him  in  one  of  his  do- 
minions, a  brilwr,  a  gift-taker,  a  gratiSerot  rich  men." 
— Latimer  :  Sermon  the  third,  before  King  Edward. 

grat'-I-fy,  *  grat-i-fie,  *  grat-i  fye,  v.t. 
[Fr.  gratifier,  from  Lat.  gratificor  =  to  please  ; 
gratus  =  pleasing,  and  facio  =  to  make  ;  Ital. 
yratificare ;  Sp.  grutificar.] 

1.  To  please,  to  afford  pleasure,  satisfaction, 
OT  gratification  to  ;  to  meet  the  wishes  of. 

"  The  soldan  devised  how  to  gratify  the  pope  and  to 
•lay  his  enemy."— Bale :  Pageant  of  Popes,  to.  100. 

*  2.  To  congratulate,  to  welcome. 
"Togratifie  and  welcome  him  into  those  parts."— 

Ball :  Henry  \  II.  (an.  15.) 

*  3.  To  humour,  to  indulge. 

"  Much  leas  might  serve,  when  all  that  we  design 
Is  but  to  gratify  an  itching  ear." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  643. 

•4.  To  make  pleasing,  agreeable,  or  grateful. 

"  Some  one  that  would  with  grace  be  gratiftde." 

Spenser  :  Muiopotmot,  110. 

*  5.  To  grant  or  allow  for  the  sake  of  pleas- 
ing. 

"  You  steer  between  the  country  and  the  court, 
Nor  gratify  what*  er  the  great  desire." 

Dryden:  To  John  Driden,  129. 

*  6.  To  reward,  to  requite,  to  recompense. 

"  To  gratify  his  noble  service." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  ii.  2. 

•f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
gratify,  to  indulge,  and  to  humour:  "To 
gratify  is  a  positive  act  of  the  choice.  To 
indulge  is  a  negative  act  of  the  will,  a  yielding 
of  the  mind  to  circumstances.  One  gratifies 
the  appetites ;  one  indulges  the  humours.  To 
gratify  and  indulge,  as  individual  acts,  may  be 
both  allowable  ;  but  to  gratify  is  unrestricted 
by  any  moral  consideration  ;  indulging  always 
involves  the  sacrifice  of  some  general  rule 
of  conduct  or  principle  of  action.  We  may 


sometimes  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity,  and 
indulge  ourselves  by  a  salutary  recreation  ; 
but  gratifying  as  a  habit  becomes  a  vice,  and 
indulging  as  a  habit  is  a  weakness.  To  hu- 
mour is  to  indulge  or  fall  in  with  the  humour  ; 
it  may  be  selfish  or  prudent.  A  good  parent 
indulges  his  child  in  whatever  he  knows  is  not 
hurtful  ;  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  humour 
the  temper  in  some  measure,  the  better  to 
correct  it.  Things  gratify  ;  persons  only  in- 
dulge. "  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

grat  -ing,  s.    [GRATE  (1),  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  furnishing  with  agrate  ;  a  grate. 

2.  An  open  frame  of  iron  bars  covering  the 
entrance  to  a  sewer  or  drain  iu  a  street. 

3.  An  open  iron  frame  or  lattice  in  the  pave- 
ment, to  admit  light  to  a  basement. 

II.  Naut.  :  Open  wood-work  of  cross  slats 
to  cover  hatchways,  and  yet  to  admit  light 
and  air.  Before  the  abolition  of  flogging  in 
the  Navy,  men  sentenced  to  be  flogged  were 
tied  to  a  grating  to  receive  their  punishment. 

grat'-  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.    [GRATE  (2),  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Making  a  harsh,  discordant  sound,  as  of 
two  rough  bodies  rubbing  together. 

"To  have  his  ears  wounded  with  some  harsh  and 
grating  sound  "—Burke  :  Sublime  i  Beaut.,  pi.  i.,  {  2. 

2.  Harsh,  vexing,  irritating,  annoying,  un- 
pleasant. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  a  harsh,  discordant 
sound,  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two  bodies. 

"  The  grating  and  rubbing  of  these  axes  against  the 
sockets.—  mucbu  :  Dtedalus,  ch.  xv. 

2.  A  harsh,  discordant  sound. 

"The  contrary  is  called  harshness,  such  as  is  grat- 
ing, and  some  other  sounds,  which  do  not  always  affect 
the  body,  but  only  sometimes,  and  that  with  a  kind  of 
horror  beginning  at  the  teeth."—  Hobbes  :  Of  Human 
Xature,  eh.  vii. 

3.  Annoyance,  irritation,  vexation. 

"The  hard  grating  and  afflicting  contrariety  that 
bears  to  the  flesh."—  South:  Sermons,  voL  xi.,  ser.  1. 

II.  Optics  :  [DIFFRACTION-GRATINGS]. 

graf  -Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grating  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
grating,  harsh,  discordant,  or  offensive  man- 
ner ;  harshly,  discordantly,  offensively. 

grat'-I-O-la,  s.  [Lat.  gratia  =  grace,  favour  ; 
meaning  he're  the  grace  of  God,  from  the  sup- 
posed medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant,  which 
was  formerly  called  gratia  Dei.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Grati- 
olese  (q.v.).  Oratiola  officinalis,  the  Hedge 
Hyssop,  grows  in  the  soutli  of  Europe,  and, 
according  to  Haller,  is  so  abundant  in  the 
Swiss  pastures  as  to  render  them  useless  for 
cattle.  It  is  very  bitter,  and  acts  both  as  a 
purgative  and  an  emetic.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  the  base  of  the  gout  medicine,  called  eau 
medicinale.  It  has  been  used  in  hypochon- 
dria. G.  peruviana  is  also  a  purgative  and 
emetic. 

gra-tl-oT-e-W,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gratiol(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariaceae,  divided 
into  four  sub-tribes,  Aptosirnese,  Manuleee, 
Eugratioleae,  and  Linderniese. 

grat-I-o-ler'-i-tin,  s.    [GKATIOLIN.] 
grat-i-o-le'-tin,  s.    [GRATIOLIN.] 

grat'-l-O-lin,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gratiol(a);  -in.] 
Chem.  :  €20^13407.  A  glucoside  contained 
in  Gratiola  officinalis.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a  purple  solution.  When  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  Gratioletin 
CirHjjgOs,  a  crystalline  substance  insoluble  in 
water  and  ether  ;  gratioleretin,  Ci/HggOs,  a 
resinous  substance  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  ether  ;  and  glucose. 

gra-ti-o'-sa,  adv.    [GRAZIOSO.] 
*  gra-tious,  a.    [GRACIOUS.] 

gra'-tis,  adv.  &  a.    [Lat.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  For  nothing  ;  freely  :  without 
charge  or  recompense  ;  gratuitously. 


B.  As  adj.  :   Given  or  done  freely  or  for 
nothing;  gratuitous. 


grat'-l-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  grati- 
tudo,  from  Lat.  gratus  =  pleasing,  thankful ; 
Ital.  gratitudine.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  grateful ;  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  for  benefits  or  kindness 
received  ;  grateful  sentiments  towards  a  bene- 
factor ;  gratefulness  ;  thankfulness. 

"  Gratitude  is  properly  a  virtue,  disposing  the  mind 
to  an  inward  sense,  and  an  outward  acknowledgment 
of  a  benefit  received."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  U. 

*  2.  A  gratuity  ;  a  reward  ;  a  recompense. 
grat'-toir  (oi  as  wa),  s.    [Fr.]    [SCRAPER.] 

*  gra-tu'-i-tal,  a.       [Lat.  gratuitous) ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -al.]    Gratuitous,  free. 

*  gra-tuite,  s.    [Fr.  gratuite.]   A  favour,  kind- 
ness. 

*  grat'-U-lan9e,  «.     [Lat.  gratulans,  pr.  par. 
of  gmtulor.]    [GRATULATE.]    A  favour,  a  kind- 
ness, a  gratuity. 

"  Some  add  disburse,  some  bribe,  some  gratulance." 
ilachin:  Dumb  Knight,  v. 

*  grat  ~u-  Ian  t,  a.    [Lat.  gratulans,  pr.  par. 
of  gratulor  =  to  congratulate.]  Congratulating. 

"  At  Heaven's  wide-open  portal  gratulant." 

Coleridge :  flestiny  of  Nations. 

gra-tu'-I-tous,  a.  [Lat.  gratuitus,  from  gra- 
tus =  pleasing,  thankful ;  Fr.  gratuit ;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  gratuito.] 

1.  Given  freely  or  for  nothing ;  granted  with- 
out claim  or  charge  ;  free  ;  voluntary ;  gratis. 
.    "The  peasantry  were  forced  to  give  their  gratuitoui 

labour  six  days  in  the  year." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Not  required,  called  for,  or  warranted  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  done  or  made 
without  sufficient  grounds   or  reason  :  as,  a 
gratuitous  assumption,  a  gratuitous  insult. 

1[  "  Gratuitous  is  opposed  to  that  which  ia 
obligatory  ;  voluntary  is  opposed  to  that  which 
is  compulsory  or  involuntary."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

gratuitous-deeds,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law :  Deeds  granted  without  any  value 
being  given  for  them. 

gra-tu'-i-tOUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gratuitous ;  -ly.] 

1.  Freely  ;  voluntarily  ;  without  any  claim 
or  merit ;  without  charge  or  compensation ; 
gratis. 

"  Gratuitously  conferred  upon  him  by  the  credulity 
of  posterity."— Scott :  Thomas  the  Khyiuer.  (Note.) 

2.  Done,  said,  or  adopted  without  sufficient 
grounds,  reason,  or  cause  ;  without  sufficient 
reason  or  grounds. 

"  This  obliquity  of  direction,  which  they  gratut> 
tously  tack  to  matter."— Cheyne  :  Philosophical  Princi- 
ples. 

gra-tu'-I-tous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gratuitous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gratui- 
tous. 

gra-tu'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  gratuite,  from  Low  Lat. 
gratuitas,  from  Lat.  gratuitus=gra.iuitous,  free.] 

1.  That   which  is  given  or  granted  gratui- 
tously, or  as  a  free  gift ;  anything  given  or 
done  freely  or  for  nothing ;  a  free  gift ;  a  dona- 
tion ;  a  kindness. 

"These  gratuities  auayled  not  to  make  this- King 
James  friendly  to  the  realme  of  Euglande." — Orafton  : 
Henry  VI.  (an.  2). 

2.  Something  given  in  return  for  a  favour  or 
service  ;  an  acknowledgment ;  a  recompense ; 
a  return. 

"  Performing,  now  and  theu,  certain  offices-of  reK. 
gion  forsmMgratuities."— Burke:  Penal  Laws  against 
Irish  Catholics. 

U  "Gratuity  and  recompense  both  imply  a 
gift,  and  a  gift  by  way  of  return  for  some  sup- 
posed service ;  but  the  gratuity  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  expectation  as  well  as  right; 
the  recompense  is  founded  upon  some  admis- 
sible claim."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  grat'-u-late,  v.t.  &  i.    [GRATULATE,  o.  Sp. 
gratular ;  Ital.  gratulare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  congratulate  ;  to  wish  joy  to ;  to  salute 
with  congratulations. 

"  Dangers?  how  mean  you  dangers,  that  so  courtly 
You  gratulate  my  safe  return  from  dangers?" 

ford  :  Lover's  Melancholy,  i.  1. 

2.  To  welcome. 


3.  To  reward  ;  to  recompense. 
"I   could    not   choose  but  gratulate  your   honest 
•ndeavours  with  this  remembrance."— Heywood. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To  exult.     (Milton:   P.  L., 
ix.  472.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     so,  oo  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kvr. 
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*grat'-U-late,  a.  [Lat.  gratulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  gratulor  =  to  wish  one  joy  ;  grains  =  pleas- 
ing, thankful.]  Gratifying,  felicitous  ;  to  be 
rejoiced  at  ;  fortunate. 

"  There's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate." 
Shaketp.  :  Measure,  for  Measure,  v.  i. 

•grat-n-la'-tlon,*grat-u-la-cion,s.  [Lat. 
gratulatio,  from  gratulatus,  pa.  par.  of  gratu- 
lor ;  Ital.  gratulazione  ;  Sp.  gratuldcion,.]  The 
act  of  congratulating  or  felicitating  ;  a  con- 
gratulation or  expression  of  joy  or  pleasure. 
"  Angelic  gratulationt  rend  the  skies." 

Cowper  :  Truth,  587. 

•grat'-n-la-tor-l-l&odt'.  [Eng.  gratulatory; 
-ly.]  In  "a  gratulatory  or  congratulatory 
manner. 


r-^,  a.  &  ».    [Lat.  gratulatorius, 
.  from  'gratulatus,  pa.  par.  of  gratulor;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  gratulatario.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Congratulatory  ;   expressing  gratulation 
or  congratulations. 

"  The  usual  groundwork  of  such  gratulatory  odes." 
—  Bp.  Hartley  :  Sermont,  vol.  i.,  eer.  S. 

2.  Expressing  gratitude  or  thanks  ;  grateful. 

Whereas  formerly  he  had  disowned  any  propitia- 


B. As  subst.  :  An  address  or  expression  of 
congratulation  or  felicitation  to  any  person 
for  some  good  which  has  befallen  him. 

*grat'-n-ling,    a.     [Lat.  gratulor  =  to  con- 
gratulate.]   Congratulatory,  well-wishing. 
"  Where's  orator  Higgen  with  his  gratuliny  speech 
now  ?  "          Beaum.  4t  Flet.  :  Beggar'  t  Both,  ii.  1. 

grauT-ite,  s.    [From  Graul,  near  Schwarzen- 
berg,  in  Saxony,   where  it  occurs  ;  suff.  -ite 
Win.)  (q.v.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  TECTICITE  (q.v.).  (Dana). 

grau'-wac-ke,  ».    [GRAYWACKB.] 

gra  va'-men,   s.     [Lat.,    from   gravo  =  to 
,  weigh  down  ;  gravis  =  heavy.] 

1.  The  substantial  cause  of  an  action  at  law  ; 
the  ground  or  burden  of  complaint  ;  that  part 
of  an  accusation  which  weighs  most  heavily 
against  the  accused. 

2.  A  representation  ;  a  motion  :  specif.,  a 
motion  proposed  in  Convocation. 

•gra-vaxn'-in-o'us,  a.  [Lat.  gravamen,  gen. 
grdvamin(is)  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -mis.]  Grievous, 
burdensome. 

grave  (I),  v.t.    [GRAVES.] 

Naut.  :  To  clean  a  ship's  bottom  by  burning 
off  the  weeds,  barnacles,  &c.,  and  coating  it 
with  pitch  and  tallow. 

grave  (2),  grain;  *grav-yn,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.8. 
v  grafan  =  to  dig,  to  engrave  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
graven;  Dan.  grave;  Sw.  grafva  ;  Icel.  grafa; 
Goth,  graban  =  to    dig;    Ger.   graben;    Gr. 
ypa<f>u>  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  engrave  ;  Fr. 
graver  =  to  engrave  ;  Ir.  grafaim  =  to  scrape.] 
A.  Transitive  : 
»  1.  To  dig. 


2.  To  bury,  to  inter,  to  entomb. 

"  Than  In  a  grafe  thai  gan  him  grim." 

Leyendl  of  Holy  Hood,  p.  79. 

*3.  To  carve  ;  to  form  or  shape  by  cutting 
with  a  chisel,  as  a  sculptor. 

"Thou  shall  not  make  to  theeany  graven  linage."— 
Xaadut  xx.  4. 

4.  To  carve  ;  to  cut  as  letters  or  figures  on 
stone,   wood,  metal,  &c.,  with  a   chisel  or 
graver ;  to  engrave. 

[He]  graved  it  on  a  gem  and  wore  It  next  his  heart." 
Camper:  Anti-ThetyjMhora. 

5.  To  impress  deeply. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  carve  ;  to  write  or  cut 
words  or  figures  on  wood,  metal,  &u.  ;  to  en- 
grave. 

"  Thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave 
upon  it."— Exodia  xxvili.  86. 

•grave,  *  grafe,  *gralve,  s.  [A.S.  grcef; 
O.  S.  graf;  O.  Fris.  gref;  Dut.  graf; 
O.K.  Ger.  graf;  Icel.  grof;  bw.  graf;  Dan. 
grav;  Ger.  grab.] 

1.  A  hole  or  excavation  in  the  earth,  in 
which  a  human  body  is  buried ;  a  place  of 
Interment ;  a  tomb,  a  sepulchre. 

"  The  gram,  all  gaping  wide, 

le  ton  forth  his  spright." 


Every  on 

Shaketp.  :  ilidtu 


•  Night 't  Dream,  T.  I 


*  2.  Anything  graven  or  carved ;  a  carved 
image. 

3.  A  place  of  great  slaughter  or  mortality. 

4.  Destruction  ;  ruin  ;  death. 

"  Richard  marked  him  for  the  grave." 

Sluilcetp.  :  3  Uenri/  VI.,  ii  S. 

grave-clothes,  s.  pi.  The  clothes  or 
dress  in  which  the  dead  are  buried  ;  a  winding 
sheet. 

"Alice,  £n  her  grave-clothes  hound. 
Ghastly  smiling,  points  a  seat." 

Hc-jtt :  Frederick  t  Alice. 

grave-digger,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  digs  graves. 

2.  Entom. :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  a 
fossorial   insect  of  the  order   Hymenoptera, 
family  Sphegidse,  which  digs  holes  in  clay,  in 
which  it  lays  its  eggs,  depositing  along  with 
them,  for  the  future  sustenance  of  its  larvae, 
caterpillars  and  spiders  slightly  stung,  so  as 
to  leave  them  half  dead.       Its  allies  every- 
where pursue  essentially  the  same  method  of 
operation. 


'  graf  makcre,  t.    A 


grave-maker, 

grave-digger. 

"  Gardeners,  ditchers,  BDdgrave-makeri."— Shaketp.  : 
Samlet,  v.  1. 

grave-making,  ».  The  act  or  occupa- 
tion of  digging  graves. 

"  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  business  ?  he  sings 
at  grave-making."— Ohakesp. :  Samlet,  v.  1. 

*  grave -man,  s.  A  sexton,  a  grave- 
digger. 

grave-mound,  s. 

Antkrop. :  The  generic  term  for  what  is 
probably  the  earliest,  and  certainly  the  most 
widely-distributed  form  of  funeral  monument. 
Green  well  (British  Barrows  (Introd. ),  p.  i.)  per- 
tinently applies  to  the  grave-mound  thx  words 
of  Horace,  "  monumentum  sere  perennius  ;" 
how  pertinently  may  be  perceived  by  a  mental 
glance  at  the  barrows  of  the  Yorkshire  wolds, 
at  the  grave-mounds  that  spread  like  a  cover- 
ing over  the  steppes  of  Western  Asia,  and  at 
the  pyramids,  the  sepulchres  of  the  early 
Egyptian  kings.  The  facility  with  which  the 
savage  could  heap  a  mound  of  eartli  over  the 
remains  of  his  dead  commended  this  form  of 
commemoration  to  his  little-developed  mind, 
and  to  this  day  such  sepulture  is  common 
among  certain  tribes  of  American  Indians  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  as  civilization  advanced, 
its  durability— whether  in  the  form  of  an  arti- 
ficial hill,  a  huge  cairn,  or  a  stupendous 
pyramid — was  recognised  and  seized  on  by 
those  who  wished  to  raise  a  monument  be- 
fitting a  hero,  or  to  perpetuate  their  own 
memory.  In  British  barrows  flints  and  broken 
pottery  are  found  scattered  in  such  a  way  as 
to  preclude  the  idea  of  accident.  Greenwell 
suggests  that  they  symbolised  some  religious 
idea,  and  adds  that  the  lines  in  Hamlet  (v.  1)— 

"  For  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints,  and  [rabbles  should  be  thrown  on  her" — 

may  have  reference  thereto.  He  accounts  for 
the  rite  being  practised  at  the  grave  of  a 
suicide  denied  Christian  burial,  by  the  sup- 
position that,  as  a  survival  of  paganism,  it 
was  held  in  detestation  by  the  professors  of 
a  higher  form  of  religion.  [BARROW,  CAIRN, 
PYRAMID,  TUMCLUS.] 

"  If  people  passing  by  the  spot  called  out  to  her. 
•MusalammaP  she  would  reply  'Hoi'  as  the  Norse 
heroes  used  to  speak  from  their  grave-moitndt."— 
Jour.  A  ntr,  >••;:.  limit.,  xi.  117. 

grave-post,  5. 

Anthrop. :  A  board  fixed  at  the  head  of  the 
graves  of  many  Indian  tribes.  It  usually 
contains  the  totem  of  the  deceased,  and 
should  the  tomb  be  that  of  a  warrior,  devices 
denoting  how  often  he  had  been  in  war  parties 
and  the  number  of  scalps  he  had  taken. 

"On  looking  at  his  grave-pott.  It  bore  a  pictorial 
Inscription  of  this  kmd."—Scltoolcrnft :  Indian  Trlbei, 
i.  338. 

grave-robber,  s.  One  who  steals  dead 
bodies  from  graves  ;  a  resurrectionist  (q.v.). 

grave-robbing,  s.  The  act  of  robbing 
a  grave  ;  body-snatuhing. 

grave-stone,  s.  A  stone  or  slab  laid 
over  or  erected  near  a  grave,  on  which  are 
written  or  cut  the  name,  age,  &c.,  of  the 
person  there  buried  ;  a  tombstone. 

"  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave : 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily."  SHakeip.  :  Timon,  i  v.  a. 

t  grave-wax,  ».    Adipocere  (q.v.). 


grave-yard,  s.  An  inclosed  ground  in 
which  the  dead  are  buried  ;  a  burial-ground : 
a  cemetery. 

grave,   a.     [Fr.,   from  Lat.  gravis  =  heavy, 
grave  ;  cogn.  with  Goth,  Tea/tin  —  heavy  ;  Gr. 
jSopvs  (barns) ;  Sansc.  guru  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  grave.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  Heavy  ;  of  weight 

"  His  shield  grave  and  great"       Chapman. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Weighty ;     serious ;    important ;    mo- 
mentous. 

"  Gordon  however  positively  refused  to  take  on  him. 
self  so  grave  a  responsibility.  —Uacaulay :  Hut.  Eng- 
eh.  xiil. 

(2)  Important ;  of  weight,  credible. 

"  The  graven  of  their  own  writers,  and  of  strangenu 
do  bear  them  witness."— drew :  Cotmologia  Sacra. 

3.  Sedate ;  solemn  ;  sober  ;  serious. 

"Justice  is  grate  and  decorous."— Burke:  On  Ott 
French  Revolution. 

4.  Serious  ;  heavy  :  as,  a  grave  charge. 

*  5.  Plain  ;  staid;  sedate;  not  gaudy;  quiet: 
as,  a  grave  dress. 

6.  Not  sharp  of  sound ;  not  acute.  [Ao 
'  CENT.] 

"  The  acute  accent  raising  the  voice  .  .  .  and  th« 
grave  depressing  it  lower,  and  both  having  some  em- 
phasis,—«.«.  more  rigorous  pronunciation."— Holder. 

IL  Music : 

1.  Deep  in  pitch  :  as,  grave  hexachord,  the 
lowest  hexachord  in  the  Guidonian  system. 

2.  Slow  in  pace  ;  solemnly. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  grave, 
serious,  and  solemn:  ''Grave  expresses  more 
than  serious ;  it  does  not  merely  bespeak  the 
absence  of  mirth,  but  that  heaviness  of  mind 
which  is  displayed  in  all  the  movements  of 
the  body.  A  man  may  be  grave  in  his  walk, 
in  his  tone,  in  his  gesture,  in  bis  looks,  and 
all  his  exterior;  he  is  serious  only  in  hi* 
general  air,  his  countenance,  and  demeanour. 
Solemn  expresses  more  than  either  grave  or 
serious;  like  serious,  it  is  employed  not  so 
much  to  characterize  either  the  person  or  the 
thing :  the  judge  pronounces  the  solemn  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  in  a  solemn  manner  ;  a 
preacher  delivers  many  solemn  warnings  to  his 
hearers."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  grave  (3),  v.t.    [GRAVE,  a.] 

Music :  To  render  grave,  as  a  note  or  tone. 

grav'-el,  *grav-elle,  *gra-vylle,  s.    [O. 

Fr.  gravele,  grtivelle ;  Fr.  gravelle,  gravier. 
dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  grave,  greve  =  rough  and 
mixed  with  stones.  Prob.  from  the  same  root 
as  Bret,  grouan ;  Corn,  grow ;  Wei.  gro  = 
gravel ;  Gael.  grolhla.ch= gravelly  ;  Sansc.  grdr 
van  =  a  stone.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Small  pebbles,  stones,  or 
fragments  of  stone,  intermixed  with  sand, 
loam,  clay,  flints,  &c. 

"  Oravel  consists  of  flints  of  all  the  usual  sizes  and 
colours,  of  the  several  sorts  of  pebbles;  sometimes 
with  a  few  jiyritie,  and  otner  mineral  bodies,  con- 
fusedly intermixed,  and  common  sand."—  Woodward. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  Gravel  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
water  upon  disintegrated  portions  of  rock, 
which  tend  to  be  first  blocks  or  boulders, 
then  pebbles,  next  gravel,  and  finally  sand,  if 
not  even  silt.     The  fragments  of  which  it  it 
composed  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  hen's  egg. 

2.  Pathol. :  The  presence  of  minute  concre- 
tions in  the  urine  constitutes  the  affection 
known  as  the  gravel.     It  is  usually  owing  to 
the  presence  of  uric  acid,  urates,  oxalates,  and 
phosphates.     Amongst   exceptional   urinary 
calculi  are  carbonate  of  lime,  cystine,  xanthine, 
fatty  and  tibrinous  concretions.     The  chief 
symptoms  are  dull,  aching  pains   over  the 
renal  regions,  extending  to  the  thighs,  fre- 
quent micturition,  and  the  occasional  appear- 
ance in  the  urine  of  blood,  pus,  epithelium, 
or  unorganized  sediments,   chiefly  uric  acid 
and  oxalates. 

"  Most  physician*  doe  highly  commend  their  root* 
[asparagus]  briised  and  taken  in  white  wine,  for  to 
>•«! ii-ll  the  stone  and  grauell."—f.  Holland:  Plinie. 
bk.  xx.,  ch.  x. 

gravel-path,  gravel-walk, ».  A  path 
or  alley  covered  with  gravel ;  a  gravelled  path. 

"  My  garden  was  laid  out  in  gravel-walla.  Intersect- 
ing each  other  in  right  angles."— Knox  :  Ettayt,  No.  74, 

gravel-pit,  .*.  A  pit  or  excavation  out 
of  which  gravel  is  dug. 

"  He  saw  Mr.  Such-a-one  go  this  morning  at  nm* 
o'clock  towards  the  gravtt-pitt."—Steele:  Spectator, 
No.  138. 


boll,  bo^:  potlt,  Jdwl;  eat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^jCenophon,  eylst.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  del. 
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gravel— gravitation 


gravel  root.  - 

Hot.  :  £«}xiioriH«  purpureum. 

Ciavel  stone.  *. 

CJUm.,  iff.  :  One  of  the  minutt-  concretions 
irhoav  prvseiuv  iu  the  uriue  constitutes  the 
disease  called  Gravel  (q.v.). 

[GRAVKL,*.] 


L  To  cover  with  gravel  ;  to  Uy  gravel  on. 

"  Th»  lountvr  seldom  strays 
lajaail  the  uiKH.th  and  fnirrUrd  niai*  - 

*««  :  ftHAW  </  JYwrmoiFi.  II.  a  M. 

•  2.  To  ran  a  ship  on  t«  the  sand  or  beach. 

•  A»4  when  w»  w«r»  (alien  Into  »  plac*  between  two 
warn.  th»T  mwiM  the  »bln.-  fOr.  «w«««iAoi- 
fry<Hgmi>.  AuU.  Vtn..  nn  UM  ship  aground.  J-.4c<» 
xirU.  4L  IklMlBM.) 

•3.  Ti>  cause  to  stick  in  the  sand  or  gravel. 

"William  UM  Conqueror,  whan  he  Invaded  this 
Maud,  cluuioed  at  bis  arrival  to  be  gravel  ltd  •  and  one 
o(  his  f**t  iiuck  •>  last  in  the  Mud.  that  he  (ell  to  the 
ground."—  C*m4m  :  Ktmaim. 

4.  To  hurt  the  foot  of,  as  a  horse  by  sand 
or  gravel  lodged  under  the  shoe. 

*  II.  fig-  :  To  perplex  utterly,  to  confound, 
to  worry  and  distress.    [GRAVEL,  s.  II.  2.] 

"The  physician  wai  toararelltd  and  amaud  withall. 
thai  be  had  not  a  word  more  to  say."—  .Vort*  :  Pitt- 
(arc*,  p.  T*4, 

CT»  ve  less,  a.  [Bng.  grave,  a.  ;  -less.]  With- 
out a  grave  or  tomb  ;  uuburied. 

"  My  brare  Egyptian!  all,          T 
\  By  the  discandyinf  of  thii  pelletted  storm. 

iMgranifU." 

£.olntp.  :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  ill.  It 

griV-elled,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [GRAVEL,  v.] 

grav  -el-ll-ness,  «.  [Eng.  gravelly;  -ntss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gravelly,  or 
abounding  with  gravel. 

gr&V-el  ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.   [GRAVBL,  v.] 
A.  *  B.  At  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  mbstantive  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  coating  with  gravel. 

2.  TUe  gravel  with  which  any  area  is  covered. 
IL  Fig.  :  The  act  of  worrying,  perplexing, 

or  confounding  utterly. 

grav'-el-lj,  o.  [Eng.  gravel;  -ly.]  Full  of 
or  abounding  with  gravel  ;  consisting  or  of 
the  nature  of  gravel  ;  covered  with  gravel. 

*  Oft  pacing.  a>  the  mariner  his  deck. 
My  frarelt*  bounds.'       Cooper  :  four  Ago. 

gra  ve-1  J1,  adv.     [Eng.  grave,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

I.  In  a  grave,  serious,  or  solemn  manner  ; 
seriously  ;  solemnly  ;  in  sober  earnest. 

"  It  was  gravrly  said  that  she  had  cast  (earful  spells 
on  those  whom  she  hated."—  Jfacouluy  :  Hilt.  Bng., 
eh-iiii. 

•2.  In  a  sober,  staid,  or  quiet  manner; 
without  grandness  or  show  :  as,  To  be  gravely 
dressed. 

gra  ve-men'-te,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  Slowly  and  in  a  solemn  style. 

grav  -en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GRAVE,  v.] 

grave-ness,  *.  [Eng.  grave,  a.  ;  -ness  ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  grave  ;  serious  ; 
solemnity  ;  gravity  ;  sobriety  of  behaviour  ; 
dignity. 

"  His  sables  and  his  weeds 
Importing  health  and  gravenest." 

Sluiketp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

•gra-ve'-£-lence,  «.  [Lat.  graveolentia,  from 
graveolera  =•  smelling  strongly  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
graveolence.}  A  strong  and  offensive  smell. 

•  gra-ve'-Ov-le'nt,  a.  [Lat.  graveolens,  from 
grant  =  heavy,  and  olens,  pr.  par.  of  oleo  =  to 
smell.)  Smelling  strongly  and  offensively; 

,  stinking. 


graV-er,  *  graf  er,  *  graf-ere,  «  grav- 
v   owre,  i.    [A.S.  graftre;  Fr.  grareur.] 

L  One  who  carves  or  engraves  ;  one  whose 
business  is  to  carve  or  engrave  upon  wood, 
•tone,  metal,  *c.  ;  an  engraver,  a  sculptor 

"  J'nt  like  a  marble  statue  did  h>>  -tand, 
Cot  by  some  skilful  gravest  arKul  hand." 

Cotftei  :  Pfrantut  Thiibe.    The  Song. 

t.  The  tool  or  style  used  in  graving.  They 
•re  made  of  different  shapes,  according  to  the 
purpose  intended,  and  are  of  tine  steel  ;  a  burin. 

3.  An  instrument  used  for  turning  Iron  after 
it  has  been  roughed  out  by  the  heel-tool. 


•  grav'-er-y\  ».     [Eng.  graver;  -y.]    The  pro- 
cess or  art  of  graving  ;  engraving,  engravery. 

"  Any  piece  ol  picture,  or  grafery  and  embossing."— 
r.  SoUand. 

graves,  *.  pL    [GREAVES  (2).] 

•  graV-Ic,  a.     [Eng.  gravity)  ;  -ie.]    Pertain- 
ing to   or   causing   gravitation  ;   as,    gravic 
forces,  ;;m  ric  attraction. 

grav'  Id,  a.  [Lat.  yravidut,  from  gravia  = 
heavy.)  Big  or  heavy  with  child;  pregnant; 
fruitful.  (Lit.  &jig.) 

"The  gracious  king 
To  ease  and  crown  their  grand  piety, 
Unui  u  their  request." 

/ir<iiim,mt  :  Piyche,  0.  XT. 

•  graV-i-date,  v.t.    [Lat.  gravidatus,  pa.  par. 
of  gravido  =  to  load,  to  impregnate  ;  gravidus 
t=  loaded,   pregnant.)      To    cause  to  become 
gravid  or  big  with  child. 

••  Her  womb  is  said  to  hear  him  (blessed  Is  the  womb 
that  bare  thee),  to  have  been  graviitttted  or  great  with 
child."—  Barrow  :  Sermons,  vol.  ii..  ser.  24. 

*  grav-i  -da'-tion,  s.     [Lat.   gravidatus,   pa. 
par.   of  gravido.  I    The  act  of  making  preg- 
nant ;  the  state  of  becoming  or  being  preg- 
nant; pregnancy. 

"  At  iv  yoorpt  ixeiv  expresseth  a  proper  gravida- 
Won,  so  doth  iv  yaorpi  crvAAojSeii'  a  proper  concep- 
tion."— Ptarion  :  On  the  Creed,  Art.  iii. 

*  gra-vid'-i-tjf,  s.     [Lat.   gravidus  =  loaded, 

pregnant.)  Tne  state  of  being  pregnant  ; 
pregnancy. 

"  The  signs  o(  gravidily  and  obstructions  are  hard  to 
be  distinguished  in  the  beginning."—  Arbuthnot  :  On 
Diet. 

gra-vif  '-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  gravis=  heavy,  and  facio  = 
to  make.]  Making  heavy;  adding  or  giving 
weight  to. 

grav-i-gra'-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gravis  =  heavy, 
and  gradus  =  a  step  ;  gradior  =  to  take  steps, 
to  walk.) 

PalcRont.  :  Ground-sloths  ;  a  tribe  or  family 
of  edentate  mammals,  now  extinct.  The 
name  is  modelled  on  Tardigrada,  sometimes 
used  for  the  Bradypodidse,  or  ordinary  sloths, 
to  which  the  Gravigrada  were  akin.  Besides 
other  differences,  they  were  much  larger.  The 
tribe  or  family  comprised  the  huge  Megathe- 
rium, the  Mylodon,  the  Megalonyx,  &c.  (q.v.). 
All  are  American,  and  of  Post-pliocene  age. 

grav  -i  grade,  a.    IGRAVIQRADA.] 

Pakeont.  :  Walking  heavily  ;  of  or  belonging 
to  the  edentate  tribe  or  family  Gravigrada 
(q.v.). 

*  gra-viT-6-quen9e,  s.  [Lat.  gravis  =  heavy, 
grave,  and  loquens,  pr.  par.   of  loquor  =  to 
speak.]  Grave  or  weighty  speech  or  language. 

gra-vim'-S-ter,  *.  [Lat.  gravis  =  heavy  ; 
G*r.  fitrpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  specific  gravities  of 
bodies,  solid  or  liquid. 

grav-l-met'-ric,  a.  [Eng.  gravimetr(y)  ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  gravimetry  ;  determined 
or  ascertained  by  a  gravimeter. 

gravimetric  analysis,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  method  of  analyzing  compound 
bodies,  performed  by  decomposing  them  and 
finding  their  elemental  weight. 


,  s  [Lat.  gravis  =  heavy,  and 
Gr.  pfTpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.)  The  art  or 
science  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
bodies. 

grav'  -ing,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GRAVE  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  engraving  or  carving 
wood,  stone,  metals,  &c. 

"He  [Holbein]  learned  besides,  graving,  casting, 
modelling,  and  architecture."—  W  alpole:  Anecdote*  of 
Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  That  which  is  carved  or  engraved  ;  carved 
work. 

"  Skilful  to  work  in  gold  ;  also  to  grave  any  manner 
o(  graving."—  3  Chronicle!  ii.  4. 

IL  Fig.  :  Anything  impressed  deeply  upon 
the  heart  or  mind. 


gray'  -  ing,  s.  [GRAVE  (1),  v.]  Cleaning  a 
ship's  bottom  by  burning  off  the  sea-weed, 
and  then  paying  the  planks  with  pitch.  Ships 


were  formerly  beached  for  this  purpose,  ind 
the  work  was  clone  dining  the  time  of  the  ebb. 
It  is  also  called  beaming  (q.v.). 

"  At  work  on  the  outside  o(  the  ship's  bottom  and 
side,  washing,  and  graving,  and  stopping,  an  every 
seniHring  uiau  kuows  how."— Defoe :  Robimon  Crutoe, 
ut.  a. 

graving-dock,  s.  A  dock  into  which 
vessels  are  floated  to  have  their  bottoms  exa- 
mined ami  cleaned  ;  a  dry-dock.  The  vessel 
is  floated  in  and  the  gates  at  the  entrance 
closed  when  the  tide  is  at  ebb. 

graving  piece,  s, 

Shijibuild. :  A  small  piece  of  wood  inserted 
to  supply  the  defects  of  a  plaiik. 

gra'-vi-ta,  adv.    [ital.j 

JUiis.  :  With  weight,  dignity,  and  majesty. 

grav'-i-tate,  v.i.     [Lat.  gravitatem,  accus.  of 
gnwitas  —  weight,  gravity  ;  Fr.  graviter.} 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  affected  by  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  gravitation  ;   to  move  by  gravita- 
tion ;  to  tend  to  the  centre. 

"All  its  parts  magnetic  power  assert. 
And  to  each  other griivitutr." 

Blackmore :  Creation,  bk.  it 

2.  Fig. :   To  tend  towards  any  centre   of 
attraction  ;  to  be  attracted. 

"  A  multitude  of  those  mean  and  timid  politician* 
who  naturally  gravitate  towards  the  stronger  party." 
—Macaulay :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

grav-i-ta'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  gravitate);  -ion' 
Fr.  gravitation.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  (roin  on  high. 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  i(  you  go  by  1 " 

Pope:  Ettay  on  Man,  iv.  12& 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Attraction  produced  not  by  a  physical, 
but  by  some  moral  force. 

(2)  Downward    tendency    iu   the   literary 
•world. 

"  With  all  the  might  otgravitation  blest." 

Pope  :  Dunciud,  ii.  818. 

IL  Physics  :  A  natural  force  acting  upon  all 
material  bodies  throughout  the  universe,  with 
the  effect  of  attracting  or  drawing  them  to 
each  other.  Hence  it  is  often  called  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation.  It  has  been  shown 
that  every  molecule  of  one  body  acts  upon 
every  molecule  of  the  other.  The  attraction 
between  two  material  particles  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  their  masses,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  their 
distances  asunder, — i.e.,  the  force  of  gravity 
decreases  in  exact  proportion  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  increases.  Universal  or  general 
gravitation  may  be  divided  into  celestial  and 
terrestrial  gravitation  ;  but  when  the  earth  is 
viewed  as  a  planet  the  second  category  disap- 
pears in  the  first. 

1.  Celestial  gravitation : 

(1)  Hist.  :    A  glimmering   perception    that 
the  heavenly  bodies  attracted  each  other  was 
possessed  by  Democritus  and  Epicurus  in  an- 
cient times,  and  by  Bacon,  Galileo,  Kepler, 
and    Hooke   during   the    dawn    of    modern 
science  ;    but  the  decisive  discovery  of  tha 
universality  of  gravitation    arid    the  "law" 
regulating  the  operations  was    reserved   for 
Sir  Isaac    Newton.       Cavendish    illustrated 
Newton's  discovery  by  experiment. 

(2)  Gravitation  among  the  heavenly  todies  : 
Two    forces  operate  against  each  other,    the 
one  a  projectile  and  the  other  an  attractive 
force.     If  the  former  only  existed,  the  several 

Elanets  would  go  off  into  space,  moving,  un- 
;ss  collision  with  other  bodies  occurred,  in 
straight  lines  onward  for  ever,  unless,  indeed, 
some  subtle  ether  gradually  retarded  their 
progress  and  ultimately  brought  them  to  a 
state  of  rest.  If  gravity  alone  operated,  the 
planets  would  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the 
sun  with  continually  increasing  velocity,  till 
they  impinged  upon  his  surface  with  de- 
structive effect.  The  working  against  each 
other  of  the  two  antagonistic  forces  makes 
them  move  around  the  central  luminary  in 
elliptic  orbits,  the  motion  being  so  beautifully 
adjusted  that  when  the  planet  is  nearest  the 
sun  and  apparently  in  danger  of  becoming  too 
powerfully  under  his  attraction,  the  increased 
velocity  thus  acquired  carries  the  body  past 
the  danger.  Not  merely  does  the  sun  attract 
the  planets,  but  the  planets  attract  the  sun. 
Properly  speaking,  they  do  not  revolve  around, 
him,  but  he  and  they  mutually  revolve  round 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  them  all, 
which  is  a  point  (not  the  centre)  within  the 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  09  =  e ;   ey  --  a.   au  =  Itw. 
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body  of  the  sun.  The  same  laws  operate  in 
the  ease  of  the  planets  with  each  other,  the 
primary  bodies  with  their  satellites,  &c., — i.e., 
they  attract  each  other  directly  as  their  re- 
spective masses,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  their  distances. 

2.  Terrestrial  gravitation :  The  law  of  gravi- 
tation as  operating  on  the  earth,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  fall  of  a  stone  to  the  ground. 

IGRAVITV.J 

f  Law  of  gravitation :  [GRAVITATION,  II. J. 

gravitation-measure,  5. 

Physics  :  (For  def.  see  example). 

"  Force  is  said  to  he  expressed  in  gravitation-men- 
ture,  when  it  is  expressed  as  equal  to  the  weight  of 
m  given  mass."—£vtrett :  The  C.  Q.  S.  Sytiem  of  I'ntit, 
ch.  iii.,  p.  13. 

ffrav'-i-ta-tlve,  a.     [Eng.  gravitate) ;  -ive.] 
Causing  to  gravitate,  or  tend  towards  a  centre. 

grav'-i-ty,  *grav-i-tee,  *grav-i-tie,  s. 

[Fr.  gravite;   from    Lat.   gravitas  =    weight, 
gravity  ;  gravis  =  heavy  ;   Ital.  gravita ;  Sp. 
ffravidad.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality    or  state  of  being  heavy; 
weight,  heaviness. 

"  A  thing  of  that  waight  and  graritr.e,  that  it  waieth 
some  soules  downe  vuto  the  deepe  pyt  of  hell."— Sir  T. 
Jlore  :  HTorkei,  p.  1,035. 

2.  Weight  or  importance  ;  seriousness. 

"  Length  therefore  is  a  thing  which  the  gravitie  and 
weight  of  auch  actions  [prayer]  doth  require."— Booker : 
Scclffiattifal  Polity,  bk.  T. 

3.  Seriousness,    enormity,  flagrancy,  atro- 
ciousness  ;  as,  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 

4.  Graveness,     soberness,    seriousness,   or 
dignity  of  demeanour. 

"  8uch  ill-timed  gravity,  stich  serious  folly. 
Might  well  befit  the  solitary  student." 

Johnson :  Irene,  UL  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  tins. :  Lowness  or  depth  of  tone  or  note. 

2.  Physics  :    Terrestrial    gravitation,     the 
operation   of   the  law  of  gravitation   on  the 
earth,  specially  in  making  heavy  bodies  fali  in 
all  parts  of  the  planet  in  the  direction  of  its 
centre.     Newton  and  Bessel  have  shown  that 
in  a  vacuum  a  sovereign  and  a  feather  will  fall 
with  equal  speed,  though  the  rate  will  be  very 
different  in  the  atmospheric  air.     The  attrac- 
tion of  the  whole  earth,  considered  as  a  sphere, 
on  a  body  at  its  surface,  is  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  matter  of  the  earth  were  collected  at 
its  centre.    The  attraction  of  the  earth  on  a 
body  within  its  surface  is  the  same  as  if  the 
spherical  shell  situated  between  the  body  and 
the  earth's  surface   was  removed ;  or  is  the 
eame  as  if  all  the  matter  situated  nearer  to 
the  earth's  surface  than  the  body  was  collected 
at  the  centre,  and  all  the  matter  situated  at  a 
greater  distance  was   removed.     The  weight 
of  a  l)ody  is  proportioned  to  the  attraction 
which  it  exerts,  hence  gravity  in  many  cases 
means  simply  weight.     [Specific  gravity.] 

^  (1)  Centre  of  gravity :  [CENTRE,  III.  (21)]. 

(2)  Specific  gravity  : 

Physics,  Min.,  <tc. :  The  relative  density  of 
•  substance  ;  the  weight  of  a  body  compared 
with  that  of  another  body  having  the  same 
magnitude.  To  obtain  this,  it  is  first  weighed 
in  air,  which  shows  its  absolute  weight.  Next 
it  is  weighed  in  water,  to  show  how  much  it 
loses  in  this  element.  There  have  now  been 
ascertained  the  absolute  weights  of  two  bodies 
of  equal  bulk,— viz.,  the  one  experimented  on, 
and  water,  and  the  ratio  of  these  weights  is 
that  also  of  their  specific  gravities.  Let  1  be 
the  weight  of  water,  and  first  let  the  body  be 
heavier  than  that  liquid,  then  the  we'ight 
which  it  loses  in  water  is  to  the  absolute 
weight  as  1  to  the  specific  gravity  required. 
If  lighter  than  water,  then  as  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  air,  plus  the  weight  needful  to 
make  it  sink  in  water,  is  to  its  weight  in  air, 
•o  is  1  to  the  specific  gravity.  On  this  prin- 
ciple are  constructed  sueh  instruments  as 
Nicholson's  portable  balance.  In  solids  and 
liquids  the  standard  is  generally  distilled 
water ;  for  the  gases,  atmospheric  air.  Spe- 
cific gravity  is  proportionate  to  density, 
and  the  words  may  be  used  almost  inter- 
changeably. [DENSITY.] 

gravity- battery,  s.  A  form  of  double- 
UuTd  battery,  in  which  the  fluids  range  them- 
selves at  different  heights  in  a  single  jar  by 
virtue  of  their  different  specific  gravities.  The 
copper  or  —  element  is  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
rinc  or  -f  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cell. 


gravity-railroad,  ».  A  railroad  on 
which  the  cars  move  down  an  inclined  plane 
by  their  own  weight  alone. 

*  grav'-ous,  a.    [Lat.  gravis  =  heavy,  grave.. 

1.  Grave,  serious,  sage,  thoughtful,  weighty. 

"  The  most  prudent  grauou*  persons  of  euery  count  ie 
cytie,  porte,  and  borough."— Sail :  Henri/  Ylt.  (au.  1). 

2.  Grave,  important,  serious,  momentous. 

"  Orauout  matters  concerning  the  welths  at  bothe 
the  realuies.'  —  UaU:  Mdaard  IV.  (an.  22.) 

*  grav -oiis-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  gravous;  -ly.]   In 
a    grave,    serious,    or    thoughtful    manner; 
gravely. 

*  grav-owre,  s.    [GRAVER.] 

gra  -vy,  *  grea-vy,  *  grea-vie,  *.  [Etym. 
doubtful ;  probably  formed  from  0raws(q.v.).] 
The  juice  which  drops  from  meat  while  roast- 
ing, made  into  a  dressing  for  the  meat  when 
served  up. 

"I  have  been  invited  to  a  pawnbroker's  table,  by 
pretending  to  hate  gravy."— Ooldtmith :  Citizen  of  the 
World,  let.  26. 

gra-wa'-tha,  s.    [A  Brazilian  word.] 

Hot. :  A  kind  of  Bromelia  used  in  South 
America  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes.  Called 
also  Curra-tow. 

gray.  *  gra,  *  grai,  *  graye,  *  grei,  *  grey, 

*  greye,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  grtkg ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  graauw;  Icel.  grdr ;  Dan.  graa;  Sw. 
grt;  Ger.  grau;  Lat.  ravus ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
grdw.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  a  colour  between  white  and  black  ; 
hoary  ;  of  the  colour  of  hair  whitened  by  age ; 
ashy-coloured. 

"These  gray  and  dun  colours  may  also  be  produced 
by  mixing  whites  and  blacks."— jVewton :  Optia. 

2.  Having  hair   whitened   by  age  ;   gray- 
haired. 

"  Living  creatures  generally  do  change  their  hair 
with  age.  turning  to  be  gray  ."—Bacon :  Jfatural  Silt. 

3.  Whitened  or  made  hoary  by  age. 

"  My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years." 

Byron  :  Pritoner  of  Chilian. 

4.  Dusky,  dark. 

"  Gray  dawn  appears,  the  sportsman  and  his  train 
Speckle  the  bosom  of  the  distant  plain." 

Cowper  :  Progreu  of  Error,  82. 

*  IL  F ig. :  Old,  mature ;  as,  gray  experience. 

B.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  gray  colour ;  a  colour  between  white 
and  black  ;  a  neutral  tint. 

*  2.  A  gray-beard  ;  au  old,  gray-headed  man. 

"Telliug  his  tale  alway  this  old  grey." 

Chaucer :  Troilut,  bk.  IT. 

•3,  A  kind  of  fur. 

"Gold  ne  Boluer,*vouh  ne  gray." 

0.  Eng.  JliKM.,  p.  M. 

*  4.  A  badger. 

"  The  graya,  polcats,  or  brocks,  have  a  cast  by  them- 
selves, when  they  be  art  raid  of  hunters."—/*.  Holland : 
Pliiiie,  bk.  viiL,  ch.  ixiviii 

5.  A  kind  of  salmon  (Salmo  erox). 

If  The  gray  of  the  morning :  The  dawn. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Sot. :  A  genus  of  colours ;  the  species 
are  ash-gray,  ash-grayish,   pearl  gray,  slate 
gray,  lead-coloured,  smoky,  mouse-coloured, 
hoary,  and  rather  hoary.    (Lindley.) 

2.  Entom.  :    A   moth,   Dianthoecia    ctesia. 
(Newman.) 

If  Obvious  compounds  :  Gray-eyed,  gray- 
headed,  gray-haired,  tic. 

gray-antimony,  ». 

Min. :  The  same  as  STIBNITE  (q.v.). 

gray-beard,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  man  with  a  gray-beard ;  an  old  man 
(frequently  in  contempt). 

"  Then  said  the  Lord  :  This  glass  to  praise 
Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal ! 
The  gray-beard  with  trembling  hand  obeys." 

Longfellow :  Luck  of  KdenhaU. 

2.  The  name  given  to  a  large  earthen  jar, 
or  bottle,  for  holding  wine  or  spirituous  liquor. 
Originally   Applied  to  a   kind   of  stoneware 
drinking  jugs,  with  bearded  faces  on  them  in 
relief,  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 


B.  As  adj. :  Having  a  gray  beard ;  .gray- 
bearded  ;  old. 


gray-bird,  ».    A  species  of  thrush, 

gray-bread,  *.  Bread  made  of  rye  or 
oats. 

gray-carpet,  «. 

Entom.  :  Aleucis  pictaria,  a  British  moth  of 
the  group  Geometrina  and  the  family  Caberidae. 

gray  cast-iron,  *. 

Metall,  :  Gray  cast-iron  contains  carbon 
chemically  combined,  and  also  graphite  in  a 
free  state.  When  gray  cast-iron  is  treated  with 
an  acid,  the  graphite  separates  out  in  black 
scales. 

gray-cobalt,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  SMALTITE  (q.v.). 

gray  copper-ore,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  TKTRAHEDRITE  (q.v.X 

gray-cotton,  s. 

Comm.  :  Unbleached  and  undyed  cotton 
cloth. 

gray-fibres,  *.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Pale  gray  fibres  found  with  or  with- 
out white  ones  in  the  sympathetic  or  other 
nerves.  They  were  first  discovered  by  Remak, 
and  are  often  called  after  his  name.  (Quatn.) 

gray-fly,  «.    [GRAVFLY.] 

gray  -friars,  grey  -friars,  s.     The 

Franciscans  (q.v.). 

gray-geese,  s.  pi.  A  name  vulgarly  gi  ven 
tolarge  field  stones,  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

"  Biggin  a  dry-stane  dyke,  I  think,  wi'  the  grey- 
pwM.asthey  ca'thaegreat  loose  stones."—  Scott:  Bloat 
Dwarf,  ch.  iv. 

gray-goods,  «.    [GRAY-COTTON.] 

gray-heads,  s.  pi.  Heads  of  gray-coloured 
oats,  growing  among  others  that  ar«  not. 
(Gall  :  Encyc.) 

gray-hen,  $.  The  female  of  the  black- 
cock. 

*  gray-hooded,  a.    Gray  ;  dusky. 

"  They  left  me,  then,  when  UM  gray-hooded  even. 
£ose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  wain.* 
Milton  :  Comix,  1M. 

gray  malkin,  s.    [GRIMALKIN.] 

gray-mare,  grey-mare,  s.  A  cant 
term  fora  wife  ;  from  the  proverb  "  The  gray- 
mare  is  the  better  horse,  that  is  the  wife  ia 
master. 

"  The  vulgar  proverb,  that  the  grey-mare  is  the  better 
horse,  originated,  I  suspect,  in  the  preference  generally 
given  to  the  grey-mara  of  Flanders  over  the  finest 
coach  horses  of  England,"—  Macaulay:  Bill,  of  Kng.t 
ch.  ill. 

gray-owl,  grey-owl,  ». 

Ornilh.  :  The  same  as  the  tawny  owl,  Syrnivm 
ttridula. 

gray-pease,  s.  pi.  Common  pease  in  a 
dried  state. 

*  gray,  r.i.  &  t.     [GRAY,  «.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  become  gray  or  white. 

"  All  grayi  the  gres,  that  grene  wats  ere." 

Gamine,  CM. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  -make  gray. 

"  Thou  hast  grar'J  a  thousand." 

Shirley  :  Bird  in  a  Cage,  T. 

gray1  -fly,  *.     (Eng.  gray,  and  fly.} 

Entom.  :  A  species  of  cKstrus,  called  also 
the  trumpet  fly  (q.v.). 


gray'-ho'und,  ».    [GREYHOUND.] 

gray'-Ish,  *  gra-ish,  grey'-lsh,  a.    [Eng. 
gray;  -ish.]    Somewhat  gray  in  colour. 

"A  globe-like  head,  a  gold-like  haire, 
A  forehead  smooth  and  hie, 
On  either  side  <!!<!  ihlne  a  grai*  eie." 

Warner  :  Aloiont  England,  bk.  I*.,  oh.  ML 

gray1  -lag,  gray'-lagg,  ».     [Eng.  gray. 
second    element   doubtful  ;   cf.  A.S.  Ingu  ™ 
water,  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  Ital.  logo  =  a  lake.] 
Ornith.  :   Anser  Jems,  believed  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  domestic  goose. 

grayle,  ».    [GRAIL.] 

gray1  -ling,  a.  &  «.     [Eng.  gray  ;  dimin.  stiff. 
•ling.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  a  dull  brown  or  gray  colour. 
(See  the  compound.) 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  JCenophon,  exist,    ph     f. 
-cian,    tian  =  sh&n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  yhftn,    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <fec.  =  bel.  del. 
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grayly— great 


B.  As  ftibstantivt : 

1.  Icktky. :  A  British  fresh- water  flsh,  Thymal- 
hu  cuttniris,  oue   of  the  Salmoiiidie.      It  is 
•oininou  in  sume  British  st minis. 

14  minimi!  dwlructiuiiotuuut,  uurlUuid  irrayltiv 
U  tlw  TevK.t  '—  »rfUy  .vutem-in.  July  IS.  1»7». 

2.  £«J»in.  :   [GRAVUSO-BtTTEKFLYj. 

grayling-butterfly.  «. 

KiUom. :  A  British  butterfly,  //i;>;xircAui  or 
£o.'yru$  .Srme/r.  Its  general  colour  is  dull 
LTD  *n  above,  fulvous  beneath,  with  dark  spots. 

(ray  -19.  grey'-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  gray,  grey; 
-Iti  |  In  •  grey  colour ;  with  a  gray  tinge. 
(Keats:  Endywio*,  i.  231.) 

(ray  -mill,  gray  mil  let,  s.  [CROMWELL.] 

•  grayne,  s.    [GRAIN.] 

gray  ness,  grey^ness,  >.  [Eng.  gray,  grey; 
•lic-jss.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gray. 

gray  -stone,  *.    [GREYSTONE.] 
gray  -wick-e,  s.    [GREYWACKC.] 
gray -wefh-er,  *.    [GREVWETHER.] 

grace  (IX  *  grase.  v.t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful According  to  Skeat  coined  from  rase  = 
t>>  scraj«e  slightly,  with  some  confusion  with 
ynite,  v. ;  according  to  others  connected  with 
gnat  (-2).  Cf.  graze  (2),  A.  II.] 

A.  Trans.  :   To   touch  or  rub  slightly  in 
passing ;  to  brush  the  surface  lightly. 

"  It  merely  tore  hi*  coat,  grated  his  shoulder,  and 
drew  two  or  three  ounce*  ot  blood."—  Macaulay :  Hut. 
f*t  •  ch-  xri. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  touch  lightly  in  passing ; 
to  brush. 

"  Mark  then  a  hounding  valour  in  our  English, 
That  beiug  dead,  like  to  the  bullets  grating, 
Breaki  out."  Sliak^tp.  •  Henry  I'.,  iv.  S. 

graze  (2),  'graa-en.  'gres  yn,  v.i.  &  t. 
IFroui  grass  (q.v.).  O.  H.  Ger.  gagrason; 
it.  H.  Ger.  grasen ;  Dut.  grazen;  Ger.  graven.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  eat  grass  ;  to  feed  on  grass  or  growing 
berbcfk 

"  The  rreatcat  of  my  pride  i»  to  see  my  ewes  great, 
and  my  urala  suck."— Matap. :  At  t'ou.  LOU  It,  lii.  i 

2.  To  supply  or  furnish  grass  for  grazing. 

"  The  ground  coutinueth  the  wet.  whereby  it  will 
•ever  grate  to  purpose  that  year."— llacon. 
*1  To  feed  in  any  w.iy  ;  to  browse. 
"  Grazing  at  large  in  meadows  submarine.* 

Cote/jrr  :  T.>  Ote  Memory  of  the  WtlAut. 

*  PL  Fig. :   To  move  along  devouring,  as 
spreading  fire. 

**  AM  every  state  U>  next  to  the  other  that  was  op- 
pressed, so  the  fire  perpetually  grazed."— Bacon. 

B.  Transit iit: 

1.  To  supply  with  grass  or  pasture ;  to  find 
pasture  for. 

"They  feeds  and  froze  theyr  cattcle  wrjidcring 
through  the  desert*  aud  wylde  toresta."— {joiUyng : 
Justine,  bk.  L 

*  2.  To  tend  while  grazing. 

"  Jacob  grand  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep.  * 

.•ihaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice.  i.  3. 

*  3.  To  feed  on  ;  to  eat,  as  growing  herbage  ; 
to  browse 

"  He  gave  my  kine  to  graze  the  flowery  plain." 
Orgdcn :  Virgu ;  £d.  i.  11. 

graze  (1),  *.    [GRAZE  (1),  r.] 

L  The  act  of  grazing  or  touching  lightly ; 
•  light  or  slight  touch  or  nib  in  passing. 

2.  A  slight  mark  or  cut  made  by  an  object 
touching  in  passing. 

graze  (2),  *.  [GRAZE  (2),  t>.]  The  act  of 
grazing  or  feeding  upon  grass. 

graz'-er,  s.     [Eng.  graze  (2)  ;  -tr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   An  animal  that  grazes  or 
feeds  on  grass.    (Philips  :  Cider,  i.) 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  rendering  of  the  Greek 
•word  BOCTKOI  (Boskoi)  =  herdsmen,  given  by 
Sozomen  as  the  name  of  an  order  of  monks 
which  arose  in  the  fifth  century  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  spread  to  Palestine.  They  are  said 
to  have  fed  on  herbs,  and  gone  about  almost 
in  a  state  of  nudity.    (Townsend.) 

gra-zier  (zier  as  zhur),  *gras-ier,  8. 
[Eng.  graze  (2) ;  -er.]  One  who  grazes  or  pas- 
tores  cattle ;  one  who  raises  and  deals  in  cattle. 

•-The  inhabitant*  be  rather  for  the  most  parte 
frasiert  then  ploughmen."— Stow :  Detcription  of  Eng. 
land.  p.  t. 

*  gra'-jder-iy  (zier  as  zhurX  «*»•    [Eng- 
grazier;  -ly.]    Relating  to  or  like  a  grazier. 


graz  Ing  (1).  *  gras  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 

[liliAZK  (1),    r.  1 

A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  touching  or  rub- 
bing lightly  in  passing  ;  a  graze. 

"  With  the  grating  of  a  bullet  upon  the  face  of  one." 
—IfutloH  :  Xtmoiri.  I.  M. 

grazing  angle,  t. 

Fort. :  The  angle,  of  10*  or  less,  of  a  glacis,  at 
which  a  shot  will  not  penetrate,  but  will  glance 
from  the  surface. 

grazing  fire,  s. 

Fort. :  A  tire  when  the  trajectory  is  low,  and 
the  projectile  strikes  the  object,  whether  ver- 
tical or  horizontal,  at  a  grazing  angle.  Used 
in  howitzer  batteries  in  the  third  parallel,  to 
enfilade  the  covered  way  ;  ricochet  fire. 

graz  ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [GRAZE  (2),  u.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  <t  particip., adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  feeding  on  grass  or  growing 
herbage. 

2.  A  pasture,  a  grazing-ground. 

gra-zi-o'-sd  (z  as  ts),  adv.    [ItaL] 

A/«s.  :  A  sign  or  direction  that  the  notes  or 
passage  to  which  it  is  prefixed  must  be  played 
with  grace  and  elegance. 

*  gre  (1),  *  grei  (1),  s.    [O.  Fr.  gret,  gre;  Fr. 
gre,  from  Lat.  gratum,  ueut.  sing,  of  gratus  = 
pleasing ;  Ital.  grato.}    That  which  is  pleas- 
ing ;  will,  pleasure,  satisfaction. 

"  Leue  me  thy  grace,  for  to  go  at  thi  gre." 

£  Eng    A  Hit.  I'oemt;  Patience,  847. 

gre  (2),  *  gree,  *.  [GREE  (2),  ».] 

*  gre'-a-ble, a.   [Mid.  Eng.  gre  ;  -obit.}  Agree- 
able, willing,  ready. 

"  The  parti  be  yreable  It  convenient"  —  Acti  Jama 
III..  1485  (ed.  1814),  p.  170. 

grease,  *grece,  *grese,1*grees, 
*  grease,  s.  [O.  Fr.  0r<?&*«,  graisse ;  Fr. 
graisse,  from  O.  Fr.  gras,  eras  ;  Lat.  crassus  = 
thick,  fat;  bp.  grasa;  Port,  graxa;  Ital. 
grasso.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Animal  fat  in  a  soft  state ; 
the  oily  or  unctuous  part  of  animal  matter  of 
any  kind,  as  tallow,  lard,  &c. ;  especially  the 
fatty  matter  of  land  animals,  as  distinguished 
from  the  oily  matter  of  marine  animals. 

"  Especially  swines  grease,  which  in  old  time  they 
used  with  great  ceremonie  in  religion."—/*.  Holland  : 
Plinie,  bk.  xxviii.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Min.  :  A  term  used  in  relation  to  lustre ; 
fat  quartz  has  a  greasy  lustre.    (Phillips.) 

3.  Farriery :  A  swelling  and  inflammation 
of  the  legs  of  a  horse,  attended  with  the 
secretion  of  oily  matter  andLcracks  in  the  skin. 

grease-box,  s. 

Rail.  Eng.  :  The  receptacle  over  an  axle 
arm,  which  contains  the  lubricating  material. 

grease-cock,  s. 

Mach. :  A  faucet  by  which  oil  is  admitted 
to  a  journal-box,  or  other  part  requiring  lubri- 
cating. It  is  used  on  the  cylinder  cover  for 
lubricating  the  piston  without  permitting  the 
escape  of  steam  or  the  entrance  of  air. 

grease-cup,  s. 

Mach. :  A  cup  attached  to  a  part  requiring 
lubrication,  and  from  which  it  is  supplied 
with  oil. 

grease-pot,  ».  An  iron  pot,  the  third  in 
the  series  in  which  iron  plates  are  tinned. 
[TIN-PLATE.] 

grease,  *gres-yn,  v.t.    [GREASE,  *.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Lit. :  To  smear  or  anoint  with  grease  or 
fatty  matter. 

"They  rub  soot  over  the  greated  parts,  especially 
their  faces,  which  adds  to  their  natural  beauty  as 
painting  does  in  Europe."— Dampier :  Voyage  (an. 
1«9U 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  bribe ;  to  corrupt  or  influence 
with  presents.    (Still  in  use  in  America.) 

"  Every  gaping  heir 
Would  gladly  greate  the  rich  old  bachelor." 

Hryden  :  Juvenal,  sat  vi. 

IL  Farr. :  To  affect  with  the  disease  called 
grease. 

*  H  To  grease  in  the  Tiand  or  fist :  To  bribe. 

' "  He  betrayed  Scythopolis,  having  been  well  greased 
in  the  Jin  for  his  paiues."—  Other :  Anna.lt  (an.  3895). 


greas-er,  ».     [Eng.  greasfe);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  greases  ;  specif., 
a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the 
wheels  of   locomotives,   carriages,    waggons, 
&C.,  are  projierly  supplied  with  lubricants. 

2.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  Mexican 
Creole. 

grease' -•wood,  ».  One  of  the  various  low, 
prickly  shrubs,  mostly  of  the  goosetoot  family, 
found  in  the  saline  valle.vsof  our  western  State*. 

greas'-I-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  greasy ;  -ly.] 
1.  Lit. :  In  a  greasy  manner  or  state. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Nastily,  foully,  indelicately,  ob- 
scenely. 

"  You  talk  grea.nl)> ;  your  life's  grown  fouL" 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  IT.  L 

greas'-I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  greasy;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  greasy  ; 
oiliness,  unctuousness. 

"  Upon  the  most  of  these  stones,  after  they  are  cut. 
there  appears  always,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  yrraiintt* 
or  unctuosity."— Boyle :  Works,  i.  453. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Crossness,  obscenity,  indelicacy. 

greas '-y,  * gries-ie,  o.    [Eng.  grease;  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Composed  or  consisting  of  grease  ;  oily, 
fat,  unctuous. 

(2)  Smeared  or  daubed  with  grease. 

"  His  griesie  lockes  long  groweu  and  unbound." 
Spenser  :  f.  Q..  I.  ix.  Mb 

(3)  Like  grease  or  oil ;  smooth,  oily. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

1.  Fat,  corpulent,  bulky. 

"  Let's  consult  together  about  this  greasy  knight."— 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wines  of  Windsor,  {L  1. 

*  2.  Gross,  indelicate,  indecent,  obscene. 

"  Chaste  cells,  when  greasy  Aretine 
For  his  rank  fico,  is  suruamed  sublime." 

Marston :  Scourge  of  rillainf. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Farr. :  Affected  with  the  disease  called 
grease  :  as  The  legs  of  a  horse  are  greasy. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  surface  which  feels  aa  If 
it  was  greasy,  though  not  so  in  reality. 

great,  *  greate,   *gret,  *grete,  *grat, 
*grit,  a.  &  s.     [A.S.  great;  O.S.  grot ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  groot;  Ger.  gross;  O.  H.  Ger.  groz.} 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Large  in  bulk  or  size  ;  big. 

"The  man  to  whom  the  great  dog  belonged,"— 
Banyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Large  in  number ;  numerous. 

"  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  came,  and  with  him  ft 
great  multitude  with  swords  and  staves."  —  Matt, 
xxvi.  47. 

3.  Large  in  amount,  extent,  or  value. 

"  By  money  and  by  having  grete  possessions. "— 
Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibrus. 

4.  Large  in  extent  or  surface;  wide,  ex- 
tended, extensive, 

"  He  could  make  a  small  town  &  great  city."— Boom." 
Essays ;  Of  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms. 

5.  Large,  extensive,  or  considerable  in  de- 
gree ;  beyond  the  common. 

"  But.  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts,  as  with  great 
virtues  :  they  naturally  border  ou  some  imperfection." 
—Pope  :  Homer;  Iliad.  (Pref.) 

6.  Considerable  or  extended  in  length  or 
duration  ;  of  long  duration  ;  long-continued. 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  of  thy  servant's  house  for  a  great 
while  to  come.  —2  Sam.  viL  19. 

7.  Marvellous,    wonderful,    extraordinary, 
surprising,  remarkable. 

"  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great."— Psalm  cxi.  13. 

8.  Venerable,  adorable,  awful. 

"Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised."— 
1  Ckron.  xvi.  25. 

9.  High  in  rank  or  position  ;  distinguished  j 
holding  an  eminent  position   in    respect  01 
rank,  position,  mental  endowments  or  require- 
ments ;  eminent ;  illustrious. 

"  He  bad  been  too  great  to  sink  into  littleness  with- 
out  a  struggle."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxir. 

10.  In  a  bad  sense,  notorious :  as,  a  gnat 
liar. 

11.  Important ;  weighty ;  involving  import- 
ant interests  or  consequences  ;  serious. 

"  And  though  this  be  a  great  truth,  ii  it  be  impuw 
tially  considered,  yet  it  ia  also  a  great  paradox."— 
Tillotton. 

12.  Chief,  principal. 

"Our great  enemy 
All  incorruptible  would  on  his  throne 


Sit  unpolluted." 


Milton:  P.  L.,  ML  Off. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce-e;  ey=a.    an  =  lew. 


great— grebe 
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13.  Of  elevated  sentiments ;  generous,  noble, 
magnanimous. 

"  In  her  every  thing  was  goodly  and  stately :  yet  so, 
that  it  might  seem  that  great  iiiiiuK-dius^  WHS  but 
the  ancient  bearer  to  the  humbleness." — Sidney. 

14.  Wonderful,  sublime. 

*  The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  showed 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair. 
Answering  his  great  idea."     Milton :  P.  L.,  vii.  W7. 

15.  Opulent,  magnificent,  sumptuous. 

"  Not  Babylon, 

Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equalled."  MiUon :  P.  L.,  L  718. 

16.  Sumptuous,  expensive,   costly  ;   on  an 
Extensive  scale  :  as,  a  great  feast. 

17.  Swelling,  proud,  haughty ;   exhibiting 
pride  or  haughtiness. 

"  Solyman  perceived  that  Vienna  was  not  to  be  won 
with  words,  nor  the  defendants  to  be  discouraged  with 
great  looks."— Knollet:  Hitt.  of  tin  Turket. 

18.  Pregnant. 

"From  following  the  ewe«  great  with  young."— 
Ptnlm  Ixxviii  71. 

*  19.  Teeming,  swollen,  swelling. 

"  My  heart  is  great,  but  it  must  break  with  silence." 
Shaketp. :  Richard  //.,  ii.  1. 

20.  Familiar,  intimate,  closely  acquainted. 
tColloq.) 

"  For  those  that  would  not  censure,  or  speak  ill  of  a 
man  immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  those  that 
are  so  great  with  them."— Bacon:  Euays;  Of  Fdttmaen 
4  Friendi. 

21.  Hard,  difficult. 

"  It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good- 
Hatured  and  meek  persons."—  Taylor:  Devotion. 

22.  Burdensome,  grievous,  unfair. 

"  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a 
great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  things?"— 
1  Cormtt.fr.  11. 

23.  Denoting  a  step  of  ascending   or  de- 
scending consanguinity  :  as  great-grandfather, 
the  father  of  a  grandfather  ;  great-grandson, 
the  son  of  a  grandson,  and  so  on. 

"  I  dare  not  yet  affirm  for  the  antiquity  of  our  lan- 
guage, that  our  great-great-great  grandsire's  tongue 
came  out  of  Persia."— Camden :  Remains. 
*"&,  Ai  ortv.  :  Greatly,  very  much. 
"  Tis  great  like  he  will." 

Sluiketp. :  2  Benrf  VI.,  iii.  1. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  mass,  the  bulk,  the  gross. 

"To  let  out  thy  harvest  by  great  or  by  day." 

1'uuer:  Butbandry ;  Augiut. 

2.  (PL,  with  the  definite  article) :  Powerful, 
Influential,  rich,  and  distinguished. 

"  Beneath  the  good  how  far— but  far  above  the  great." 
Gray :  Progreu  of  Poesy. 

3.  (PI.) :  The  great-go,  or  final  examination 
at  Oxford  for  a  degree.    [Go,  s.,  f .] 

"  Both  smalls  and  great!  are  sufficiently  distant  to 
be  altogether  ignored,  if  we  are  that  way  inclined."— 
T.  'Hughet :  Tom  Brovm  at  Oxford,  ch.  x. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
yreat,  large,  and  big :  "  Large  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  space,  extent,  and  quantity  ;  big  de- 
notes great  as  to  expansion  or  capacity.  A 
house,  a  room,  a  heap,  a  pile,  an  army,  &c., 
is  great  or  large  ;  an  animal  or  a  mountain  is 
great  or  big.  Great  is  used  generally  in  the 
improper  sense ;  large  and  big  are  used  only 
occasionally." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  great, 
grand,  and  sublime:  "These  terms  are  synony- 
mous only  in  the  moral  application.  Great 
•imply  designates  extent;  grand  includes  like- 
wise the  idea  of  excellence  and  superiority. 
.  .  Grand  and  sublime  are  both  superior  to 
great ;  but  the  former  marks  the  dimension  of 
greatness,  the  latter  designates  that  of  height." 
{Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

H  (1)  By  the  great :  In  the  gross  ;  by  the  bulk. 

(2)  Greatest  common  measure :  [MEASURE]. 

great  antcater,  «. 

Zool. :  Myrmecophaga  jubata. 

great-armadillo,  *. 

Zool. :  Dasypus  gigas. 

great  burnet,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Sanguisorba. 

*  great-bellied,   a.     Far  advanced   In 

pregnancy. 

"  Great-bellied  women 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go." 

Shaketji. :  Henry  rill.,  IT.  L 

•great-born,  a.    Nobly  descended. 

great-cattle,  t.  pi 

Law :  All  manner  of  cattle  except  sheep  and 
yearlings.  (Wharton.) 

Great  Charter,  ».    [MAONA  CHARTA.] 


great-circle,  s.    [CIRCLE.] 

Great-circle  sailing : 

Naut. :  A  system  of  navigation  first  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  John  Towson  of  navigating  a 
ship  upon  the  principle  that  the  nearest  path 
between  any'  two  places  upon  a  globe  is  by 
the  great  circle  drawn  upon  it  between  them  ; 
the  nearest  course  between  two  places  on  a 
sphere. 

great-coat,  «.    An  overcoat,  a  top-coat. 

great-coated,  a.  Having  a  great-coat 
or  overcoat  on. 

great-eared,  a.    Having  large  ears. 

Great-eared  leiif-bat :  [MACROTUS]. 

Great-eared  tribes : 

Anthrop. :  A  name  sometimes  employed  to 
designate  savage  races  who  disfigure  them- 
selves by  stretching  their  ears  to  an  enormous 
size  with  what  may  be  called  exaggerated  ear- 
rings. In  this  case  the  lobes  are  stretched  into 
pendent  fleshy  loops  ;  but  the  savages  by  no 
means  answer  the  description  of  Pliny's 
Panotii  (N.H.,  iv.  27),  "  whose  ears  were  large 
enough  to  be  used  for  covering  their  bodies." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  name  Oregon  is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  Spanish  Ore/ones  (Big-ears), 
a  nickname  jocularly  conferred  on  the  inhabi- 
tants from  their  practice  of  enlarging  the  lobes 
of  their  ears.  (Tylor.) 

great-go,  s. 

Univ. :  The  same  as  GREATS.    [GREAT,  C.  3.] 

great-gun,  s.    [GUN.] 

great-hearted,  a.  High-spirited,  un- 
dejected,  brave. 

"The  earl,  as  great-hearted  as  he,  declared  that  he 
neither  cared  for  his  friendship,  nor  feared  his  hatred." 
— Clarendon. 

great  macaw-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cocos  or  Acrocomiu.fusiform.is. 

*  great-master,  s.    The  same  as  GRAND- 
MASTER (q.v.). 

"  With  reverence 
To  our  Great-matter  and  this  consistory." 

Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Knight  of  Malta,  i.  8. 

*  great-mercy,  s.    Great  thanks.    [GRA- 

MERCY.] 

great-organ,  s. 

Music :  One  (and  the  most  important)  of  the 
three  organs  which  are  most  usually  associated 
in  large  combined  organs.  They  are  the  great 
organ,  the  choir-organ,  and  the  swell ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  pedal-organ  or  foot- 
keys  for  acting  on  the  larger  pipes.  The  key- 
board of  the  great-organ  contains  the  principal 
keys,  and  has  the  middle  position,  the  swell 
having  the  next  highest  row  and  the  choir  the 
lowest  [ORGAN.] 

great-primer,  s. 

Print. :  A  type  four  sizes  larger  than  long 
primer.  For  example — 

Great  Primer. 

great-seal,  s.    [SEAL.] 

great  sympathetic-nerve,  *.  [SYM- 
PATHETIC.] 

great-tithes,  s.  pi.    [TITHE.] 

great  white-owl,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Nyctea. 

*  great,  *  grete,  v.i.  &  t.   [GREAT,  a.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  great  or  big ;  to 
grow  large,  to  swell. 

11  Hys  wombe  blgan  to  grete.  " 

Robert  of  Oloucffttr,  p.  «8. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  great ;  to  aggrandize. 

"  Plotting  to  great  himself." 

SuloeHer :  Thr  Law*,  (ft. 

*  great' -en,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  gredtian  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  grdzen.  ] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  great,  to  enlarge,  to 
magnify,  to  aggrandize. 

"That  the  House  of  Austria  .  .  .  should  be 
areatentd  by  the  addition  of  England."— Camden  : 
Elizabeth  (an.  1MO). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  great  or  greater  ; 
to  increase. 

"Being  committed  agnlnst  an  infinite  majesty.  It 
l»(n]<rrelitem.  and  riws  to  the  helirht  of  an  infinite 
demerit"— South  •  Sermon*,  vol.  »..  »er.  1O. 


great'  -  ly,   *  grat  -  liche,    *  greet  -  Ii. 

*  grete  -  ly,  ^  gret  -  liche,  adv.    [Eng. 

great;  -ly.] 

1.  In  or  to  a  great  degree  or  manner;  much. 

"  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  T.  t. 

2.  In  a  noble  or  illustrious  manner ;  nobly, 
illustriously. 

3.  In  a  magnanimous  or  high-minded  man- 
ner ;  nobly,  generously. 

"  Where  arc  these  bold  intrepid  sons  of  war. 
That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  f  oe  ?  " 

Adduon:  Cato,  iii.  J. 

4.  In  a  sublime  or  noble  manner ;  sublimely. 

"  So  God  has  greatly  purposed." 

Covper  :  Talk,  vi.  880. 

great  ness,  *  grete  nesse,  *  gret  nes, 

*  greet -nesse,   *  gret  -nesse,   *  gret- 
nis,  s.    [A.S.  greatness.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  great ;  as 

1.  Largeness  in  bulk  or  size  ;  bigness. 

"Goodly  rivers  (that  have  made  their  graves. 
And  buried  both  their  names,  aud  all  their  good, 
Within  his  greatneu,  to  augment  his  waves!." 

Daniel :  Baroni  Wan,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Largeness  in  number. 

3.  Largeness  in  amount,  extent,  or  value. 

4.  Largeness  in  extent  or  surface. 

5.  Largeness  in  degree  ;  high  degree,  extent. 

"  In  the  greatneu  of  his  folly  he  shall  go  astray."— 
Proeerot  v.  23, 

6.  Marvellous  or  wonderful  nature  ;  marvel- 
lousness. 

7.  Awfulness. 

8.  High  rank  or  place ;  elevation,  distinc- 
tion, dignity,  eminence,  power. 

"  Our  greatneu  will  appear 
Then  most  conspicuous."      Milton :  P.  L.,  Ii  »7.   I 

9.  Importance,  seriousness. 

10.  Wonderful  nature  or  character  ;  sub- 
limit}',  grandeur. 

11.  Swelling  pride  ;  affected  state  ;  haughti- 
ness. 

12.  Nobility  of  mind  or  sentiment ;  magna- 
nimity. 

"  Oreatneu  of  soul  is  more  necessary  to  make  * 
great  man,  than  the  favour  of  a  monarch."— Una*: 
Lftten  to  a  Young  Nobleman,  Let.  42. 

13.  Force,  intensity,  power :  as,  the  great- 
ness of  sound,  of  force,  of  passion,  &c. 

*  14.  A  title  of  dignity.  Its  equivalent  i« 
still  used  in  France  when  speaking  of  bishops. 

"  Nay,  mighty  Soldan,  did  your  greatneu  see 
The  frowning  looks  of  mighty  Tamburlain*  .  .  . 
It  might  amaze  your  royal  majesty." 

Marlowe  :  Tumburlaine.  IT.  1. 

•greave,  *grafe,  *  greyye.  s.  [A.S.  g+- 
refa;  Dan.  greve;  O.  Fris.  greva ;  Icel.  greifl; 
Sw.  gerfve.]  A  steward,  a  reeve,  a  grieve. 

*  greave  (1),  *  grieve,  s.    [GROVE.] 

greave  (2),  s.     [GREAVES  (1).] 

greave,  v.t.    [GREAVES  (2).]    [GRAVE  (IX  «-3 

greaves  (1),  ».  [Fr.  greves,  from  O.  Fr.  grevt 
=  the  shin.]  Armour  for  the  legs  made  of 
metal,  and  lined  with  some  soft  material. 
They  were  fastened  with  straps  and  ankle- 
rings,  and  were  richly  ornamented  and  em- 
bossed. 

"The  greavei  below  bis  knee  that  wound. 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound." 
/ly  ran  :  Bride  of  Abydot.  IL  •. 

greavey  (2),  s.  [Of  Scandinavian  origin  :  ct 
Sw.  dial,  grevar  =  greaves ;  Low  Ger.  greve* 
=  greaves  ;  Ger.  griebe  =  the  fibrous  remain* 
left  in  the  preparation  of  lard.  (Skeat.)']  The 
sediment  or  insoluble  parts  of  tallow  gathered 
from  the  melting  pots  and  made  up  into  cake* 
for  dogs'  food. 

grebe,  «.  [Fr.  grebe,  from  Bret  or  Arm.  krfo 
=  a  comb  ;  kribel,  kriben  =  a  crest ;  Wei.  ct* 
=  a  comb,  a  crest ;  cribell  =  a  cock's  comb. 
So  named  because  one  of  the  species  is 
crested.] 

Ornith :  Podiceps,  a  genus  of  Colymbidm 
(Divers).  It  consists  of  tailless  birds  with 
large  fimbriutions  on  their  toes,  which  act  M 
webs.  Among  the  specie*  may  be  named  :— 
(1)  The  Great  crested  Grelw  (AxUeMM  crula- 
di»);  (2)  the  Red-necked  Grebe  (P.  ntoricollu); 
(:«)  the  Sclav-onion  Grebe  (P.  cornutiu);  (4) 
the  Eared  Grebe  ( P.  anrittn);  and  (5)  the  Little 
GrelHi  or  Dabchick  (P.  minor).  The  Grebee 
of  this  genus  nre  confined  to  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent. An  allied  uenus,  Podilymlmo,  in  found 
throughout  America.  The  fur  of  the  grebe  If 
used  for  making  muffs,  ladles'  collars,  Ac. 


b6H,  b6y :  ptflt,  Jrfwl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as;  expect,  *****»*• ' 
-clan, -ttan  =  shan.     -tion, -sion  =  shnn: -tion. -sion  =  zhttn.    -cions.  -ttous.  -sious  =  shus.    -We.  -die.  Ac.  = 
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Grecian— Greek 


Ore  -flan,  a.  tit. 

A.  -•!*  adj.  •  Or  or  perUining  to  Greece. 

B.  vl*  substantir*  : 

JL  A  native  of  Greece. 

2.  One  who  spoke  Greek  ;  one  who  adopted 
Grv<  k  manners  or  habits.    [HELLENIST.] 

"  Then  arose  •  uiurmuriuf  of  the  Srtciaiu  against 
- 


3.  One  who  is  versed  in  or  studies  the  Greek 
language. 

4.  One  of  the  senior  boys  at  Christ's  Eos 
ptUL 

Grecian  architecture,  «.  The  styles 
of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  Greece  and 
Its  colonies  up  to  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Romans.  The  oldest  examples  which 
now  remain  belong  to  that  type  which  is 
known  under  the  name  Cycloj>ean.  [CYCLO- 
PEAN.] Our  earliest  information  respecting 
the  architecture  of  Greece  is  gained  from  the 
poems  of  Homer.  From  him  we  learn  that 
the  palace  was  surrounded  by  Cyclopean  walls, 
aiul  had  an  outer  and  an  inner  court,  the  latter 
being  surrounded  by  porticos  and  chambers. 
This  led  to  a  large  columnar  hall  for  festive 
purposes.  The  chambers  for  the  family  and 
women  were  behind.  Treasure-houses  often 
exi»te  1  in  connection  with  the  palaces,  for 
the  preservation  of  valuables.  In  plan  these 
treasure-houses  were  circular,  and  the  cover- 
ing was  dome-shajied.  Of  all  that  remain  to 
this  day,  that  of  Atreus,  at  Myceiue,  is  the 
most  remarkable.  The  earliest  style  <  >f  regular 
architecture  was  that  known  as  Doric  [  DORIC], 
which  is  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
strength.  The  oldest  example  of  it  is  a  temple 
at  Corinth.  The  Ionic  order  of  architecture 
arose  much  about  the  same  time,  —  i.e.,  about 
600  B.C.  [loxic.]  Its  characteristic  features 
are  grace  and  delicacy.  To  it  belonged  the 
temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus.  About  the  be- 
giuuing  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  the  Corinthian 
order  began  to  come  into  use.  .  It  differs  little 
from  the  Ionic  except  in  greater  lightness  and 
increased  richness  of  decoration.  In  spite  of 
•11  differences  of  form  and  character  of  the 
details,  the  entire  structure  in  their  orders 
tests  on  the  same  principles.  The  use  of  the 
column  is  the  great  characteristic  of  all,  and 
the  differences  between  the  three  orders  is 
most  clearly  perceptible  in  its  treatment.  The 
arch  was  never  used  in  Grecian  architecture. 

Grecian-fire,  «.    [GREEK-FIRE.] 

•  Gre  -cian-Ize,   v.i.     [Eng.  Grecian;  -fee.] 
To  speak  the  Greek  language. 

•  Gre  -cism,  ».  [Lat.  Grcecismus,  from  Grcecus; 
Gr.  Fpaumt  (Graikos)  =  Greek  ;  Fr.  grecisme.] 
An  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  language. 

"  Lofty  thought!  .  .  .  clothed  with  admirable  Ore- 
dtmt-'—frrydrH  :  Origin  t  Proyreri  of  Satire. 

•  Gre'-cize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat  Gnecisso,  from  Gr. 
ypat<u'£u  (Graikizo),  from  Tpaucck  (Graikos)  = 
Greek;  Fr.  Greciser;  8p.  Grecisar.} 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  speak  the  Greek  language. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  render  Grecian. 

2.  To  translate  into  Greek. 

grecque   (que  as  k),  *.    [Fr.,=  fretwork.] 

1.  An  apparatus  placed   in  coffee-pots  for 
holding  the  coffee-grounds.      The  bottom  is 
perforated  with  minute  boles,  and  hot  water 
being  poured  upon  the  coffee  placed  in  it, 
carries  through  with  it  the  strength  and  aroma 
of  the  coffee  without  the  grounds. 

2.  A  coffee-pot  having  provided  such  an 
apparatus. 

•grid,  *  grade,  «.     [GREDE,  ?.]    A  cry,  a 

shout. 

"  On  Moysen  he  setten  a  gred.* 

Omettt  t  £xadu4,  8,230. 

gred  -a-lin,  *.    [GRIDELIS.] 

•grede  (1),  *.    [GREED.] 

•grede  (2),  »-    [A.8.  gredda.]    A  bosom,  a  lap. 

"  Thi  coppe  be  putte  midar  his  grate." 

AlitaunUer,  4,187. 

•grede,  •  gr  ad-en,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  grcedan.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
L  To  cry,  to  weep. 

"  Thanue  byguiiue  thay  to  grede  and  houte." 
_    _  Sir  ferumtmu,  J.224. 

2.  To  cry  out,  to  shout. 

"  Loude  he  «an  to  gred*.* 

Robert  of  eiouettttr,  p.  4*0. 


S.  To  cry  or  call  in  prayer. 

"  Theruor*  ssulle  we  otte  gndt  to  Ood."—As/enbit» 

of  I'lu-U,  D.SU 

B.  Trans. :  To  cry  or  beg  for ;  to  pi-ay  for. 

"  Grace  he  fraMt  and  grace  he  hadde."    Qover,  Ui.  It, 

•gred  el,  s.    [GRIDDLE.] 

•  gred-lre,  «.    [A  form  of  gredil  =  griddle,  by 
change  of  I  into  r.]    A  gridiron  (q.v.). 

*  gree  (1),  *  gre,  «.    [Fr.  gre  =  pleasure,  from 

Lat.  gratum,  neut.  sing,  of  gi-atus  =  pleabing.] 
L  Pleasure,  satisfaction,  goodwill. 


2.  Satisfaction  for  an  offence  or  injury  done. 

"To  Jonpe  he  made  is  gre."       Sindhert  Jeiu,  1,428. 

*gree  (2),  *grece,  *greece,  *grees, 
*  griee,  *  grease,  *  grie,  *  grize,  «. 

[O.  Fr.  gre  ;  Lat.  gradus.  =  a  step  ;  gradior  => 
to  walk.]    [GRADE.] 

1.  A  step. 

"The  lord  archbishop  vpon  the  greeceot  the  quire, 
made  a  loug  oration."—  Bacon  :  Henry  II!.,  p.  179. 

2.  A  degree  or  measurement. 

"  The  last  and  outwaist  lie  Is  named  Hirtha.  qnhare 
the  eleuatiun  of  the  pule  is  IxiiL  greis."—lirllendene  : 
Deter.  Alb.,  ch.  ziii. 

3.  A  degree  or  step  in  consanguinity. 

"  Swa  he  and  he 
Wet  evynlike  in  the  tothirtfre." 

Wyntovm,  Iz.  17,  M. 

4.  A  step  or  gradation  in  an  argument  or 
climax. 

"The  prophet  In  inscription  of  these  vanities, 
maketh  these  griet."—  Xnox  :  Reaming  with  Crosra- 
yurll,  Prol.  ii.  h. 

6.  Pre-eminence,  superiority. 
"  To  James  Lord  of  Dowglas  thay  the  grt  gave, 
Togo  with  the  Kingis  bain."        Boulate,  ii.  II. 

IT  To  bear  or  win  the  gree  :  To  carry  off  the 
prize  ;  to  have  the  victory. 

"  And  eik  wha  best  on  fute  can  ryn  1st  se, 
To  preif  his  pith,  or  wersill.  and  here  (he  are." 

Donglat:  Virgil,  129,  W. 

gree,  v.i.  &  t.    [Fr.  greer;  GEEE  (1),  *.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  agree,  to  consent. 

2.  To  live  in  amity  ;  to  agree  together. 

"'And  they're  Just  neighbour-like.'  replied  the 
covenanter  ;  '  and  u«e  wonder  they  gree  *ae  weel.'  "— 
Scott  :  IVaterlry,  ch.  xxxvL 

B.  Trans.  :  To  reconcile  parties  at  variance. 

*gree'-ance,  *.  [GREE,  v.]  Agreement, 
concord. 

*  greece,  *  grees,  *  gryse,  ».    [GREE  (2),  ».] 

greed,  *  grede,  s.  [From  the  adj.  greedy 
(q.v.);  cf.  Icel.  grddhr;  Goth.  0r«dits=hunger; 
M.  H.  Ger.  grit.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  eager  desire  or  longing  ;  greediness  ; 
especially  avarice  or  covetousness. 

*  2.  A  greedy  fellow. 

IL  Bat.  (PI.);  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Potamogeton. 


'greed, 


[GREED,  s.]    To  covet. 


greed'-I-lf,  *  gred-i  liche,  »gred-e-ly, 

*gred~Hche,  adv.  [A.S.  grddiglice;  IceL 
gradhigliga.]  In  a  greedy  manner  ;  vora- 
ciously, ravenously,  eagerly  ;  with  eagerness 
or  greediness. 

"  The  hog  ffrefdtty  devours  many  things  rejected  by 
every  other  useful  animal."—  Smtih  :  n'ealtlt  of  Nation*. 
bk.  i.,  ch.  zi. 

greed  -x-ness,  *  gred  i-nesse,  *  greed-i- 
nesse,  s.  [A.S.  gr&digness,  from  gr&dig  = 
greedy  (q.v.).J  The  quality  of  being  greedy  ; 
an  eager  longing  or  desire  ;  ravenousness, 
avidity,  greed. 

"  The  areedineae  of  glorye,  and  the  vnsaciable  desire 
of  t*we.—arende:  Quintal  Curt  tat.  to.  257. 

greed'-f  ,  •  gred-i,  »  gred  ie,  *  gred-y, 

a.  [A.S.  grdkdig,  gredig  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
gretig  ;  Icel.  grddhugr  ;  O.  Sw.  gradig,  gradig  ; 
Dan.  graadig  ;  Goth,  gredags  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  grd- 
tag  ;  O.  S.  grddag  ;  Sansc.  gridhnu,  griddhin, 
from  gridh  =  to  be  greedy.] 

1.  Have  a  keen  or  eager  desire  for  food  or 
drink  ;  very  hungry  ;  voracious,  ravenous. 

"Be  not  unsatiable  in  any  dainty  thing,  nor  too 
greedy  upon  meats."—  Ecclut.  xxxvii.  2». 

2.  Having  an  eager  or  ardent  desire  for  any- 
thing ;  eager  to  obtain. 

"  He  was  greedy  of  wealth  and  honours,  corrupt 
himself,  and  a  corrupter  of  others."—  Afacauiau  :  Hut. 
Xaff.,  ch.  it 


If  Formerly  it  was  followed  by  to :  as,  Grtedf 
to  know,  greedy  to  kill. 
3.  Covetous,  avaricious,  grasping. 


greedy-gut,  greedy-guts,  s.  A  greedy 
fellow,  a  glutton. 

gree'-gree,  «.    [A  West  African  word.] 

Bot. :  The  ordeal  tree  of  Guinea— Erythro* 
phyllum  guineense. 

Greek,  Greeke,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Grcecus,  from 
Gr.  Tpaiicds  (0IWHW);  Fr.  Gree.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece  ; 
Grecian. 

B.  As  siibttantlve : 

1.  Literally : 

L  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Greece. 
"  I  prithee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me ; 
Tnere  'a  mouey  for  thee." 

Shakeip. :  Twelfth  Night,  It.  t 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece. 

II.  Fig. :  A  knave,  a  cheat,  a  low  fellow. 
(Slang.) 

"  Without  a  confederate  the  now  fashionable  gam* 
of  baccarat  does  not  seem  to  offer  many  chances  for 
the  Oreek."— Saturday  Review,  Feb.  16,  1884,  p.  201 

Greek  Church,  s. 

Ecdesiol.  A  Ch.  Hist. :  The  Eastern  Church, 
that  of  the  old  Eastern  Empire,  which,  prior 
to  the  Turkish  conquest,  had  its  metropolis 
at  Constantinople,  as  distinguished  from  the> 
Western  Church,  which  had  its  capital  at 
Rome  ;  the  church  of  the  people  speaking  the 
Greek  language  rather  than  that  of  the  Greek 
nation. 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  That  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  would  first  disagree,  and  then  sepa- 
rate, was  ensured  from  the  first  by  the  differ- 
ence in  their  mental  constitution.  The  Greeks 
were  notable  for  intense  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  which  they  used  to  frame  hair-split- 
ting subtleties  of  doctrine.  The  Romans,  on 
the  contrary,  who  had  the  imperial  instinct, 
employed  the  new  faith  as  a  means  of  building 
tip  again  a  world-embracing  dominion,  with 
the  "eternal  city"  as  its  capital.  The  first 
variance  lietween  the  East  and  the  West  arose 
in  the  second  century  regarding  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter.  The  disputes  which  suc- 
ceeded were  chiefly  as  to  personal  dignity. 
As  long  as  Rome  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  indisputably 
the  most  important  see  in  the  Church  ;  but 
when,  on  May  11,  330,  Constantino  removed 
the  seat  of  government  to  Byzantium  (Con- 
stantinople), the  bishop  of  the"  new  metropolis 
became  a  formidable  rival  to  his  ecclesiastical 
brother  at  Rome.  In  the  second  General 
Council,  that  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381,  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  allowed  to  sit 
next  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  by  the  28th 
canon  of  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  403, 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  an  equal  rank.  In 
588,  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  oecumenical  or  universal 
bishop,  for  which  he  was  denounced  by  Pope- 
Gregory  the  Great.  Disputes  in  the  eighth 
century  about  image-worship  widened  the 
breach,  as  did  the  continued  rejection  by  the 
Greek  Church  of  the  words  Filioqiie,  asserting 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  introduced  by 
the  second  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381. 
The  last  General  Council  in  which  th» 
Churches  of  the  East  and  the  West  were  united 
was  the  Seventh,  or  Second  Council  of  Nice, 
A.D.  787.  The  feud  continued  through  the 
ninth  and  on  to  the  eleventh  century.  In  the 
thirteenth  an  effort  was  made  by  Michael 
Palaeologus  to  promote  a  reunion  of  the  two 
great  churches  at  the  Council  of  Florence, 
but  all  was  in  vain.  They  have  remained 
separate  till  now. 

2.  Doctrine  <t  discipline :  The  Bible  as  now 
interpreted  by  tradition  is  the  rule  of  faith. 
Regarding  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
the  Atonement,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy- 
Spirit,  the  Greek  Church  holds  the  ordinary 
faith  of  Christendom.  Regarding  what  is 
termed  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
East  holds  that  he  proceeded  from  the  Father  - 
only,  while  the  churches  of  the  West  believe 
that  he  did  so  from  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(Fifth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles).  With  re- 
gard to  the  decrees  of  God,  the  Greek  tenets 
are  what  wonld  now  be  called  strongly  Ar- 
minian.  Worship  of  a  superior  or  of  an  in- 


fite,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
«r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


greok— green 
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ferior  kind  is  rendered  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
saiuts  and  angels.  The  secular  clergy  are 
enjoined  to  marry  once,  and  with  a  virgin. 
Images  are  in  use.  The  Communion  is  ad- 
ministered even  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds. 
The  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  not  accepted. 
Baptism  is  by  immersion,  and  is  followed  by 
chrism  or  anointing.  The  government  is 
episcopal.  Excepting  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  Greek  Church  is  the  largest  Christian  or- 
ganization, though  it  would  be  only  the  third 
if  the  several  Protestant  Churches  were  united 
into  one.  Its  political  importance  arises 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  is  regarded  as  its  earthly  head.  It  is 
the  most  numerous  Christian  body  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  has  a  patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  has  many  adherents  also  in 
the  heterogeneous  Austrian  empire.  The 
Russian  emperor  Nicholas  delighted  to  call  it 
"  the  orthodox  faith."  [ORTHODOX.] 

Greek-fire,  s.  An  incendiary  composi- 
tion used  in  the  early  times  by  the  Tartars, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks,  but  little  used 
in  more  modern  times. 

Greek-kalends,  s.  pi.    [CALENDS.] 
Greek-nuts,  s.  pL  Amygdalus  commvnis. 

Greek-valerian,  5. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Polemonium. 

greek,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  grain,  the 
texture,  or  particular  quality  of  one  stone  as 
distinguished  from  another. 

"  They  [the  stone  quarries!  consist  of  three  different 
kinds  of  stone,  one  of  a  bluish  bl.-ick  colour,  with  a 
fine  greek,  capable  of  receiving  a  polish  like  marble." — 
P.  Carnock :  fife  Statin.  Ace.,  xi.  «3. 

*  Greek'-ess,  s.    [Eng.  Greek; -ess.]   A  female 
Greek. 

•Greek'-Ish,  o.  [Eng.  Greek;  -ish.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Greece  ;  Greek. 

"  Thou  should  'st  not  beare'f  rom  me  a  Greekiiih  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made." 

Shaketp. :  Troilut  A  Crettida,  iv.  5. 

*Greek -Ism,  s.  [Eng.  Greek;  -ism.]  A 
Grecism  (q.v.). 

•Greek'- ling,  *  Greeke'-llng,  «.  [Eng. 
Greek,  and  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A  little  or  un- 
important Greek. 

"Which  of  the  Oreekelingt  durst  ever  give  precept* 
to  Demosthenes  t  "—Ben  Jonton  :  Discoveriet. 

•  gree  -ment,  *  gre  -ment,  s.    [Fr.  greer  = 
to  agree.]    Agreement,  consent. 

"  Agamynon  by  yrement  of  all  menyt  unto  missam." 
Detraction  of  Troy.  9.384. 

green,  *  grene,  a.   &  «.     [A.S.  grene;  O.   8. 
groni;  cogn.  with  Dut  groen;  Icel.  grcenn; 
Dan.    &,  Sw.   gron;  Ger.   griin;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gruene ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kruoni ;  O.  Fris.  grene 
green  ;  Russ.  zelene,  =.  greenness  :  Gr. 
(chloros) ;  Sansc.  hari  =  green,  yellow.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  colour  resembling  that  of 
.  growing  herbage  ;  of  a  colour  formed  by  com- 
pounding blue  and  yellow  ;  verdant. 

"  On  the  green  bank  I  sat  and  listened  long." 

Dryden :  flower  t  Leaf,  1M. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Flourishing,  fresh  ;  full  of  life  and  vigour 
like  a  growing  plant :  as,  a  green  old  age. 

(2)  New,  fresh,  recent :  as,  a  green  wound. 
"Though  of  Hamlet's  death  the  memory  be  green." 

Sluiketp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

•(3)  Fresh,  nnhealed. 

"A  man  that  studieth  revenge  keepeth  his  ow 
wounds  green."— Bacon  :  fuayt ;  Of  Ketenge. 

(4)  Not  dry  ;  containing  the  sap. 

'One  of  yon  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and,  like 
green  timber,  wtarp."—Shakf^p. :  At  You  Like  It,  iii.  3. 
•  (5)  Not  roasted,  half  raw. 
"  We  say  the  meat  U  green  when  it  is  half  roasted. 
—  Watu:  Logic. 

(6)  Unripe,    immature  ;     not    arrived    at 
maturity  :  as,  green  fruit. 

"If  yon  would  fat  green  geese,  shut  them  np  when 
they  are  about  a  mouth  (M.— Mortimer :  Iluibandry. 

(7)  Immature  in  age  or  judgment;  inexpe- 
rienced, young. 

"  The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green." 

Shaketp. :  Vema  t  Adonit,  806. 

(8)  Simple,  raw ;  easily  imposed  upon. 

"'He  is  so  lolly  green,'  said  Charley."—  Mckmi 
direr  Twitt.  ch.  tx. 

(0)  Of  a  greenish,  pale  colour  ;  pale,  sickly, 
wan. 

"Hath  It  slept  since? 

And  wakes  It  now  to  look  so  grrm  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  t"  Shaketp.  :  Macbeth, 


(10)  Fresh,  not  salted  :  as,  green  fish. 
B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The   colour   of    growing   herbage;   the 
colour  of  the  solar  spectrum  between  blue 
and  yellow ;    a   secondary  colour    composed 
of  the  primaries  blue  and  yellow  in  different 
proportions. 

"  The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher  green." 
Dryden  :  flower  t  Leaf,  67. 

2.  A  grassy  plot  or  plain  ;  a  piece  of  ground 
covered  with  verdant  herbage  :  as,  a  village 
green. 


3.  Used  elliptically  for  green  clothes. 

"  They  were  clot  hide  alle  in  grene."       Perceval,  277. 

*  4.  (Pi.) :  Fresh  leaves  or  branches  of  trees, 
shrubs,  4c. ;  wreathes. 

"  It  was  finely  wrought  above  head,  beautified  with 
ffreent,  furnished  with  benches  and  settles." — Bunyan  : 
Pilgrim't  Progrett,  pt.  ii. 

5.  (PI.):  The  young  leaves  and  stems  of 
plants  of  the  cabbage  kind,  used  in  cookery 
and  dressed  for  food. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Paint. :   Green    pigments    are   derived 
chiefly  from  the  mineral  world,  and  owe  their 
colour  to  the  presence  of  copper.    Among  the 
most  valuable  to  the  painter  are  malachite  or 
mountain  green,  terra  verte,  Veronese  green, 
native  carbonate  of  copper,  cobalt  green,  and 
chrome  green. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  colours,  in  Latin  viridis, 
in  words  of  Greek  composition,  chloro-.    The 
typical  species  called  simply  green  is  a  clear 
green,  less  bright  than  grass  green ;   virens, 
virescens,  viridulus,  and  viridescens  are  shades 
of  it.     The  other  species  are  grass-green,  ver- 
digris-green, sea-green,  deep-green,  yellowish- 
green,  and  olive-green.    (Lindley.) 

3.  Her. :  [SINOPLE,  VERT]. 

Tf  Obvious  compounds  :  Green-coated,  green- 
garbed,  green-growing,  green-grown,  green-man- 
tled, &c. 

green-bird,  s.    The  greenfinch. 

green-blights,  ».pl. 

Hort. :  The  Aphidae  (Plant-lice). 

green-bone,  s. 

1.  The  viviparous  blenny  (Zooms  viviparus). 

"The  viviparous  blenny,  from  the  colour  of  the 
back-bone,  has  here  got  the  name  of  green-bone."— 
Barry  :  Orkney,  p.  391 

2.  The  garfish  (Belone  vulgaris). 

green-brier,  *. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  America  to  the  genus 
Smilax. 

green  -  cow,  «.  A  cow  just  calved. 
(Scotch.) 

green-crab,  *. 

Zool.  :  Carcinus  mcenat. 

green-crop,  s.  A  crop  used  for  food 
while  in  a  green  or  growing  state  ;  in  contra- 
distinction to  grain-crop,  root-crop,  or  grass- 
crop. 

green  diallage,  s. 

M  in. :  (1)  Diallage,  a  variety  of  Pyroxene ; 
(2)  Smaragdite. 

green-dragon,  s. 

Bot. :  Arisaema  Dracontium.  A  plant  grow- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

green-earth,  «. 

1.  ilin.  A  Path. :  A  variety  of  Glanconite, 
often  filling  cavities  in  amygdaloid  and  other 
eruptive  rocks. 

2.  Painting :  A  pigment,  mountain  green. 

green-ebony, 

Bot. :  Two  trees— (1)  Exceecaria  glandulosa, 
(2)  Jacaranda  ovalifolia.. 

green-eyed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  green  eyes. 

"  Oreen-ryed  Neptune  raves," 

Milton  :  College  EtereiM. 

2.  Fig. :  Seeing  things  distorted   or   dis 
coloured,  green  being  the  colour  symbolical 
of  jealousy. 

"  And  shuddering  fear,  and  grern-eyeo. I  Jealousy  " 
Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  lit  1 

green-fly,  «. 

Entom,. :  A  bright-green  fly— Mvtea  chlorit. 


green-grocer,  ».    (GREENGROCER.) 

green-grosbeak,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  same  a3  GREENFINCH  (q.vjb 

green-hand,  s.    An  inexperienced  per* 
sou  ;  a  novice. 

green-headed,  a.    Of  immature  judg- 
ment. 

"  With  green-headed  Ignorance.  I  would  presume  to 
go  on  u>  the  gate.  "—Ounyan  :  Pilgrim'i  Proyrta,  pt,  il 

green  iron-ore,  s. 

Miu.  :  The  same  as  DUFRENITB 

green  laver,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ulva  latissima,  an  algal 

green  lead-ore,  s. 

liin.  :  The  same  as  PVROMORPHITB  (q.T.).  ',: 

green-linnet,  s.    [GREENFINCH.] 

green-lizard,  s. 

Zool.:  Lacerta  viridis—  a  small  lizard  oc- 
curring in  Jersey. 

green-malachite,  *. 

M  in.  :  The  typical  variety  of  Malachite  (q.  v.)k 

green-man,  s.    A  savage,  a  wild  man. 

Green-man  orchis: 

Bot.  :  Aceras  anthropvphora, 

green-marble,  ». 

Stone-cutting  :  Serpentine. 

green-mineral,  *. 

Painting  :  A  carbonate  of  copper,  used  48  • 
pigment. 

green-osier,  «. 

Bot.  :  Salix  rubra. 

green-room,  «. 

1.  A  room  close  to  the  stage  in  a  theatre,  In 
which  the  actors  wait  until  it  is  time  for  them 
to  go  on  to  the  stage,  or  during  the  intervals 
of  their  parts.     Called   from   having   been 
originally  painted  in  green. 

2.  A  room  in  a  warehouse  where  new  or  green 
cloth  is  received  from  the  weaving  factory. 

Green  Salt  of  Magnus,  s. 

Chen.  :  P^NHs^Clj  +  PtClj.  A  doubl* 
salt  of  platinous  chloride  with  platinous  tetra- 
mine  chloride.  Obtained  by  pouring  a  boiling 
solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  hydrochloric 
acid  into  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia.  It  is 
green  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

green-  sand,  s.     [GREENS  AND.] 

green  -  sickness,  «.  The  same  as 
CHLOROSIS  (q.v.). 

"I  was  almost  eaten  up  by  the  green-tick***."— 
Stetle:  Spectator,  No.  431. 

green  sloke,  s.     The  same  as  GREDT- 

LAVER  (q.V.). 

green-Stall,  *.  A  stall  on  which  greens 
and  other  vegetables  are  exposed  for  sale. 

green-tea,  «.  A  tea  having  a  greenish 
colour,  due  to  the  mode  in  which  the  leaves 
are  treated  in  the  process  of  drying.  Th« 
chief  varieties  of  it  are  Hyson-skin,  Twankay, 
Hyson,  Young  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Gun- 
powder. [TEA.] 

green-tortrix,  «. 

Entom.  :  A  moth  (Tortrix  viridana),  com- 
mon in  England. 

green-turtle.  *. 

Zool.  :  Chelone  Midas.    [CHEUmi,  TuRTLE.1 

•green-vitriol,*. 

L  Chem.  :    Crystallized   ferrous   sulphate, 


2.  Min.  :  The  same  as  MELANT«R»T*,  Cor- 
I-KKAS,  and  SCLPHATE  or  IRON. 

green-weed,  i.    [GREENWEEJXJ 

•green,  V.i.  &  (.     [A.  8.  grenian;  O.  H.  Ger. 
gruonen;  Dut.  groenen.] 

A.  Intrant.  :  To  become  or  grow  green. 

"  The  newe  sprrnf 
Whann*  it  grentth  in  thr  gynnync 

Komaunt  a/  On  Alt,  USV 

B.  Trans.  :  To  make  green. 
1.  Absolutely. 

••  Oreat  Spring  befort 
Oreenta  all  the  year"     Thornton 


bSH,  bo>;  pdut,  J<Jwl;  cat,  cell,  chon«,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin.  this.  1*  a, ;  exj>ect, 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh&n.   -tton.  ^ion  =  shun:  tton.  slon  =  «hon.   -Uous.  -dons.  -*tous  -  shus.   -ble.  -die. 
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greenback— greenstone 


J.  Completed  by  preposition. 

"  Hikre  not  rains 
erwwd  owr  April'.  U>> V 

A«lU  :  IWymion.  L  117. 

green  -back,  *.    [Eng.  $rr«en,  and  back.]    A 

popular  uaiiif  fur  the  najx>r  money  first  issued 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  1862. 

"Ttu«  WM  accomplished  by  tb«  issue  of  Legal 
Tender  notea  (popularly  known  as  '  Urvrnbafkt,'  from 
th«  colour  of  the  ink  with  which  the  rewne  of  the 
note  WM  printed)."— 2Cr*o.  M»y  8.  1871. 

t green' -broom.*.  [Eng.  preen,  and  broom.] 
(GRKKNWEKD.) 

green  -cloth,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  c/oM.)  A 
boiird  or  onus  t  of  justice,  formerly  held  in  the 
couuting-house  of  the  king's  household.  It 
was  coni|>os(Hl  of  the  lord-steward  and  the 
officers  under  him,  and  had  cognizance  of  all 
matters  of  government  and  justice  in  the 
household,  and  also  power  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  to  punish  offenders  against  it  within  the 
verge  or  the  palace,  and  two  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  gates. 

•reen'-er-y,  *.    [Eng.  yrttn ;  -try.] 

1.  A.  place  where  green  plants  are  reared. 

2.  A  bunch  or  mass  of  green  plants   or 
foliage ;  a  wreath. 

"The  gnmrry  should  be  either  growing  naturally 
•pward  or  twining." — Harper's  Monthly  Magazine 
(Dee..  1880).  pi  tt. 

green -finch,  s.  [Eng.  green,  &nd  finch.] 
k  Ornith. :  Coccothraustes Moris,  an  insessorial 
bird  of  the  family  Fringillidse.  In  the  male 
the  upper  parts  and  breast  are  yellowish- 
green  ;  the  head  tinged  with  grey ;  the  edges 
of  the  wings,  the  outer  webs  of  the  primary 
quills,  and  the  base  of  the  tail-feathers  yellow". 
In  the  female  the  upper  parts  are  greenish- 
brown,  and  the  breast  greyish-brown.  It  is  a 
permanent  resident  in  Britain,  frequenting 
gardens,  orchards,  small  woods,  &c.  It  lays 
from  four  te  six  eggs,  which  are  white,  tinged 
with  blue.  Called  also  Green-Grosbeak  and 
Green-linnet. 

green' -fish,  s.    [Eng.  green,  and/sA.J 

Ichthy. :  An  American  name  for  Temnodon 
taltator,  one  of  the  Scomberidse  (Mackerels); 
widely  diffused  in  the  warmer  oceans  and  seas 
of  both  hemispheres. 

green  -gage,  *.  [Eng.  green,  and  gage,  named 
after  the  Rev.  M.  Gage,  who  first  brought  it 
to  England.] 

Hart. :  A  delicious  variety  of  plum,  Prunus 
domestica.  Its  skin  and  juicy  pulp  are  of  a 
green  colour ;  it  has  a  delicious  flavour. 

green  -gro-cer,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  grocer.] 
A  retailer  of  green  vegetables. 

green  heart  (heart  as  hart),  s.    [Eng. 

(  green,  and  heart.] 

Sot. :  The  name  given  in  Demerara  to  Nee- 
tundra  Rodieei,  a  tree  of  the  Laurel  order, 
which  furnishes  hard  timber,  and  yields  the 
febrifuge  called  Bibiri,  or  Bebeera. 

*green'-hood,  *  grene-hed,  *  gren-hed, 
'  gren-hede,  s.  [Eng.  green  ;  -hood.] 

1.  Greenness,  verdure. 

"Ane  nayre  gardyne  uol  of  frenhede."  —  Ayenbite 
tflnmt.  p.  M. 

2.  Folly,  foolishness,  ignorance. 

"  Youth,  withouten  yrenehed  or  folie." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  4,583. 

green' -horn,  *.     [Eng.  green,  and  horn.]    A 
simpleton ;  a  silly  fellow ;  a  raw,  inexperienced 
1    person  ;  one  easily  imposed  upon. 

green' -boose,  *.    [Eng.  green,  and  house.] 

1.  Hortic. :  A  house  or  structure,  the  roofs 
aiid  sides  of  which  are  composed  of  glass, 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and 
preserving  tender  or  exotic    plants.      It    is 
famished  with  apparatus  for  maintaining  an 
artificial  temperature,  and  the  necessary  ven- 
tilation. 

"  Who  lore*  a  garden,  lore*  a  yreenJmue  too." 
Cowper :  Taik.  Hi.  Mt. 

2.  Pottery:  A  hoifse  moderately  warmed, 
where  some  kinds  of  green-ware  are  placed  to 
become  partially  dried  before  taking  to  the 
hot-house,  where  the  drying  is  completed  by 
•trong  heat.     The  ware  is  then  arranged  in 
•eggars  and  fired  in  the  kiln. 

green  -ing,  *gren-ing,  *.  [Eng.  green;  -4ng.] 
*  L  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  green. 

"  On  the  morn  o  that  grening." 

Curtor  Jfundi,  It.Ml. 


2.  Greenness,  verdure. 

"  The  tender  greening 
Of  April  meadows."          Keats  :  Sleep  i  Poetry. 

8.  A  name  given  to  certain  varieties  of 
apples  which  preserve  their  green  colour  even 
when  ripe. 

green '-ish,  a.  [Eng.  green ;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
or  rather  green  ;  tending  to  green. 

"Resembling  the  fore  mentioned  sally,  with  reddish 
twigs,  and  more  greenish."  —  Keelyn  :  Discourse  of 

t'.'t-ftt  Trees,  ch.  x  U 

greenish-glaucous,  .-•. 

Hot. :  Between  a  green  and  glaucous  colour. 

green  ish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  greenish ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  greenish. 

Green  -land,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  green,  and  land. 
So  called  from  the  bright  green  appearance  of 
the  mosses  which  grow  there.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  country  or  large  island  constitutin 
the  north-east  part  of  America,  from  59°  4! 
northwards. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  country 
described  under  A. 

Greenland- whale,  s.  Balcena  mysticetus. 
Called  also  the  Right  Whale.  [BAL^NA, 
WHALE.] 

Green  land  er,  ».  [Eng.  Greenland;  suff. 
-er.]  A  native  of  Greenland. 

green  land-ite,  s.    [From  Greenland  =  the 
country  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.").] 
M  in. :  The  same  as  COLUMBITE  (q.v.). 

green -less,  o.  [Eng.  green ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  any  greenness  or  verdure. 

green  -let,  s.    [Eng.  green;  dimin.  suff.  -let.} 

Ornith.  :  Vireoninse,  a  sub-family  of  Mus- 
cicapidse  (Flycatchers).  They  are  so  called 
from  having  much  green  or  olive  in  the  colours 
of  their  plumage.  They  are  small  American 
birds,  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  about  the  month 
of  May,  and  departing  again  in  August.  Some 
of  them  sing  sweetly.  [VIREO.] 

*  green' -1^,  adv.    [Eng.  green;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  green  manner  or  state. 

"Gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly  dwells.' 
Byron  :  CMlde  Harold,  iii.  16. 

2.  Freshly. 

"  Sprouting  youth  did  now  but  greenly  bud." 

P.  Fletcher :  Purple  Island,  i. 

3.  Like  a  novice  or  a  green  person  ;  fool- 
ishly. 

"  We  have  done  but  greenly 
In  hugger  mugger  to  inter  him." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

green  ness,  *  gren-es,  *  grene  nessc, 

s.    [A.S.  grenness.] 

I.  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  green, 
or  of  a  green  colour ;  a  green  colour. 

"  The  ground  without  greenness  in  those  mouths  of 
June  and  July."— Sir  f.  Drake:  The  World  Encom- 
passed. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Freshness,  vigour. 

"  It  is  this  alone  that  for  a  while  gives  growth  and 
greenness  to  his  comforts."— South:  Sermons,  vol.  x  , 
ser  2. 

2.  Newness. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unripe; 
immaturity. 

"  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  green- 
ness of  his  years."— Murphy  :  Life  of  Fielding. 

4.  Immaturity  of   judgment ;   simplicity, 
rawness,  inexperience. 

green'  -  ock  -  Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Lord 
Grcenock,  afterwards  Earl  Cathcart ;  suff.  -ite 

Min. :  An  hexagonal,  nearly  transparent 
mineral,  of  yellow  colour,  adamantine  lustre, 
and  strong  double  refraction.  Compos.  :  CdS 
or  Cd2Sn  =  sulphur  22'3  to  22'5«.  and  cad- 
mium 77-30  to  77'70.  Found  in  amygdaloid  at 
Bishoptown  in  Renfrewshire,  in  Bohemia, 
&c. ;  also  as  a  furnace  product. 

green'-6-vite,  s.  [Named  by  Dufrenoy  after 
Mr.  G.  B.  Greenough,  a  celebrated  geologist] 
Min. :  Manganesian  Titanite,  a  red  or  rose- 
coloured  variety  of  Titanite,  the  hue  produced 
by  the  presence  of  a  little  manganese  (Dana). 
The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of 
Sphene,  which  Dana  makes  a  sub-variety  of 
Ordinary  Titanite. 


green' -sand,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  green,  and  sand.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

Geol. :  The  name  given  to  two  series  of  beds 
In  tho  cretaceous  formations,  the  one  called 
the  Upper,  the  other  the  Lower  Greensand  : — 

1.  The  Upper  Greensand:  This  is   a   sub- 
division of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Rocks,  and  is 
situated  immediately  below  the  Chalk-marl, 
and  just  above  theGault.     The  beds  of  which 
it  is  composed  have  in  them  green  particles  of 
a  mineral  called  Glaueonite(q.v.).     In  parts  of 
Surrey    calcareous   matter   is    intermixed   in 
quantities  sufficient  to  convert  the  beds  into 
what  is  there  termed  firestone.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Upper  Green- 
sand  is  100  feet  thick,  and  contains  bands  of 
siliceous  limestone  and  calcareous  sandstone, 
with  nodules  of  chert.     Mr.  A.  J.  Jukes  Brown 
shows  that  there  are  two  faunas  in  the  Upper 
Greensand  of  Cambridge,  the  one  derivative, 
whilst  the  other,  which  belongs  to  the  Sandy 
marl,  is  in  position.     Among  the  fossils  pecu- 
liar to  it  are  various  ammonites,  two  ptero- 
dontas,  two  species  of  Fusus,  &c.     Of  the 
derivative  fauna,  which  is  probably  from  the 
Gault,  Mr.  Sollas  described  coprolites  consti- 
tuting phosphatic  nodules,  and  Prof.  Seeley 
an  Ichthyosaurian,    Cetarthrosaurus  Walkeri, 
from  the  railway  bridge  at  Ditton,  north-east 
of  Cambridge,  and  other  reptiles.     Some  are  of 
opinion  that  the  so-called  Upper  Greensand 
from  which  these  fossils  came,  is  itself  Gault. 
This  formation,  so  far  as  its  green  particles 
are    concerned,    is    principally    confined    to 
England. 

2.  The  Lower  Greensand:  A  series  of  beds 
constituting  the  Lower  Cretaceous  Rocks,  and 
the  lowest  member  of  the  Cretaceous  group. 
It  is  called  on  the  continent  Neocomiaii,  a 
name  adopted  by  Lyell  in  his  Students'  Ele- 
ments of  Geology,   he    considering    the  term 
greensand  peculiarly  inapplicable,  as  in  the 
district  where  these  stratas  were  first  observed 
sand  of  a  green  colour  was  the  exception  in- 
stead of  the  rule.    [NEOCOMIAN.]    Dr.  Fitton 
enumerated  as  fossils  in  various  beds,  Gruphcea 
sinuata,  Perna  Mulleti,  the  genera  Scaphites, 
Ammonites,  &c.    (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  iii., 
plate  12.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  found  in 
the  Greensand  :  as,  Greensand  fossils. 

green  -shank,  s.     [Eng.  green,  and  shank.] 

Ornith. :  Totanus  glottis;  a  sandpiper,  of  tho 
family  Scolopacidse,  found  in  Britain. 

green -snake,  s.    [Eng.  green,  and  snake.] 

Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  more  than  one 
Coluber  in  the  United  States. 

green   stick,  s.    [Eng.  green,  and  stick.]   (See 
the  compound.) 

greenstick  fracture, ». 

Surg. :  This  term  is  used  when  a  bone  ia 
partially  broken  or  cracked.  This  especially 
occurs  in  the  bending  of  bone  in  young  chil- 
dren, where  the  fracture  is  frequently  incom- 
plete or  partial,  simply  extending  across  the 
convexity  of  the  curve  made  by  the  bending 
instead  of  the  breaking  of  the  bone. 

green'-stone,  s.  &  o.     [Eng.  green,  and  stone.} 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Petrology: 

*  (1)  Formerly:  A  granular  rock  consisting 
of  hornblende  and  imperfectly  crystallized  fel- 
spar, the  felspar  being  more  abundant  than  in 
basalt,  and  the  grains  or  crystals  of  the  two 
minerals  more  distinct  from  each  other.  It 
was  called  also  Dolerite.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
also  included  under  the  term  greenstone  those 
rocks  in  which  augite  was  substituted  for 
hornblende,  the  "dolorite"of  some  writers, 
and  those  in  which  albite  replaced  common 
felspar.  This  was  sometimes  termed  Andesite. 
(Lyell.) 

(2)  Now :  The  same  as  diorite,  which  is  an 
essentially  crystalline  granular  admixture  of 
triclinic  felspar  and  hornblende.  Rutley  pro- 
poses a  partial  return  to  the  earlier  significa- 
tion, and  would  use  greenstone  as  an  ambigu- 
ous and  comprehensive  term  useful  in  field 
geology,  but  expressive  of  ignorance  with  re- 
gard to  the  exact  composition  of  volcanic 
rocks,  either  decomposed  or  otherwise  inca- 

Sable  of  exact  identification.    It  is  not  now 
eld  to  be  the  equivalent  of  dolerite  (q.v.). 

2.  Geol. :  Greenstone  is  a  volcanic  rock,  oc- 
curring in  dykes,  tabular  masses,  &c. 
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B.  As  adj.:  Containing  more  or  less  of 
greenstone,  or  akin  to  it  iu  composition  or 
Other  characters. 

U  Syenitic  greenstone :  [SYENITIC]. 

greenstone-trachytes,  s.  pi. 

Petrol.  &  GeoL  :  Eruptive  rocks,  usually  con- 
sisting of  a  more  or  less  felspathic  base,  in 
which  large  crystals  of  plagroclase  felspar, 
with  others  of  hornblende  and  mica,  are  im- 
bedded so  as  to  give  them  a  more  or  less 
strikingly  porphyritic  character.  They  are 
found  in  Hungary.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.. 
xrvii.  298.) 

greenstone  tuffs,  s.  pi. 

Petrol.  £  Geol. :  Tuffs  associated  with  green- 
stone. Rutley  places  them  in  the  diabase 
group  of  crystalline  eruptive  rocks. 

green  sward,  s.    Turf  covered  with  grass. 

"  A  long  straight  path 
Traced  faintly  In  the  greensward." 

Wordtumrth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 
greenth,  s.  [Formed  on  the  analogy  of  warmth, 
Ac.]    Greenness  ;  the  quality  of  being  green. 
"  Amidst  the  gleams  and  greenth  of  summer." — 
0  Sliot:  Daniel  Deranda,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxx. 

green'-weed,  s.      [Eng.  green,  and  weed.] 

Bot. :  Two  species  of  Genista,  G.  tinctoria 
and  G.  pilosa. 

green '-withe,  s.    [Eng.  green,  and  withe.] 
Bot. :  An  orchid,  Vanilla  claviculata, 

green'- wood,  *  greene-wood, «.  &  a.  [Eng. 
green,  and  wood.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  wood  in  summer  when  the  trees,  &c., 
are  green. 

2.  Wood  which  has  become  green  in  tint 
under  the  influence  of  the  fungus  Peziza. 

H.  Bot. :  The  same  as  GREENWEED  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  greenwood. 

"  In  the  brown  shades  and  greentoood  forest  lost." 
Thomson  :  Cattle  <tf  Indolence,  ii.  IT. 

•  green'  -y,  a.     [Eng.  green  •  -y.]    Of  a  greenish 

or  somewhat  green  tint ;  inclined  to  a  green 
colour. 

green'-yard,  ».  [Eng.  green,  and  yard.]  A 
pound  ;  an  inclosure  in  which  stray  cattle  are 
confined. 

*  grees,  grese, ».    [GREE  (2),  a.] 
gree-shoch,  s.    [GRIESHOCH.] 

greet  (1),  *grete,  *gret-en,  »gret-yn, 

v.t.  &  i.  [A.8.  gretan  =  to  approach,  to  ad- 
dress ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  groeten ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
gniozan;  M.  H.  Ger.  gruezen;  O.  Fris.  greta; 
Oer.  griissen.] 

A.  Transitive : 

•  1.  To  address  at  meeting  with  salutations 
or  expressions  of  kind  wishes ;  to  salute 
kindly  ;  to  pay  respects  to  ;  to  hail. 

"The  square  wa»  thronged  by  a  multitude  which 

greeted    him    with   loud  acclamations."— Xacaulay  : 

Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  meet,  to  welcome :  as,  The  cries 
Which  greeted  his  ears. 

*  3.  To  congratulate,  to  felicitate. 

"  Why  to  sadly  greet  you  our  victory  t " 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  v.  t. 

*  4.  To  address  in  any  way. 

"  Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance." 
Shaketp.  :  Henry  >'.,  ill.  5. 

*  5.  To  look  upon  or  regard  kindly. 

"  A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome." 

Shaketp. .'  Coriolanut,  v.  4. 

*  6.  To  meet  as  one  who  goes  to  offer  con- 
gratulations. 

"  We  will  greet  the  time." 

tfhaketp.  :  Lear,  T.  1. 

*  7.  To  assign  or  bestow  with  praises  or 
congratulations. 

"  And  thether  also  came  In  open  sight 
Fayre  Florimell,  Into  the  common  hall. 
To  greet  his  guerdon  unto  every  knight." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  V.  IU.  14 

B.  Intrans. :  To  meet  and  salute. 

"  There  greet  In  silence  as  the  dead  are  wont." 
Shaketp. :  Titui  Androntcui,  1. 

greet  (2),  *greit,  *greete,  *grete  (2), 
'greten  (2),  *gretyn  (2),  "greyt,  v.i. 
[A.S.  grdtan,  gretan;  cogn.  with  Icel.  grata; 
Dan.  groede ;  8w.  grata ;  Goth,  gretan,  all  = 
to  weep.]  To  weep,  to  cry. 

"  Freyndes  I  had  f  ulle  fojrn. 
That  gars  me  grate  and  grone." 

Tovmeley  Mytteriet,  p.  MT. 


*  greet,  *  greete,  s.  &  a.    [GREET  (2),  v.} 

A.  As  subst. :  Weeping. 

B.  As  adj. :  Mournful. 

"  Decked  in  a  pocke  of  gray ; 

Hey,  ho !  gray  is  greete." 
Spenter:  Sfupheardt  Calender ;  August. 

greet'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  greet  (1),  v.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  greets  or  salutes  another. 

greet'-er  (2),  ».  [Eng.  greet  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  cries  or  weeps. 

greef-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GREET  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £ particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  saluting  or  welcom- 
ing ;  a  salutation ;  a  welcome. 

. "  What  horrid  greeting*  these  unclean  wretches  will 
give  each  other."—  Hopkint :  Exposition  upon  the 
Seventh  Commandment. 

*  greeve,  s.    [GRIEVE,  *.] 

*  greeze,  *.  pi.    [GREE  (2),  s.] 

*  gref'-fl-er,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  grejarius, 
grafarius,  greffarius,  from  Lat.  graphium,  =  a 
style  for  writing;   Gr.  Wa<£ui  (graplio)  =  to 
write.]     [GRAFFER,  GRAFT.]    A  registrar;  a 
clerk  ;  a  notary. 

"  The  Uuke  ef  Orleans,  Monsieur  the  Prince,  and  the 
Superintendents  deliver  them  to  theOremer  or  clerk." 
—Evelyn  :  State  of  France. 

*  gre '-gal,  a.     [Lat.  gregalis,  from  grex  (genit. 
gregis)  — &  flock;  Ital.  gregale.]     Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  flock  ;  like  a  flock  or  herd. 

"  For  this  gregal  conformity  there  is  a  cause  and  an 
excuse."—  W.  S.  Mayo:  A'eter  Again,  ch.  vii. 

*  gre-gar -I-an,   a.     [Lat   gregarius   =  be- 
longing   to   a  flock  ;   grex  (genit.  gregis)  =  a 
flock.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flock  or  herd ; 
gregarious  ;  herding  together  ;  common. 

"The  greaarlan  soldiers  and  gross  of  the  army  is 
well  affected  to  him."— Hovjell.  bk.  iii.,  let.  L 

*  gre  -gar   I  an-i^m,   s.      [Eng.  gregarian  ; 
-ism.]    The  habit  of  flocking  or  herding  to- 
gether ;  gregariousness. 

"This  tendency  to  gregarianitm  is  nowhere  more 
manifest."— Truth,  Oct.  IS,  1881. 

greg-ar-i'-na,  s.  [Lat  gregarius  =  of  or  be- 
longing to  a"  flock,  from  grex  =  a  flock  ;  so 
named  because  numbers  of  individuals  are 
found  together.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  tha  class  Greg- 
arinida (q.v.). 

greg -ar me,  ».    [GREQARINA.] 

Zool. :  A  gregarina,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
Gregarinida.  Minute  organisms  of  this  cha- 
racter were  found  in  the  chignons  of  imported 
hair  once  fashionable  among  ladies. 

greg  ar  i  nl  da,  gr«g  ar  i  na,  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.  gregarina,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ida.] 

Zool. :  The  lowest  of  the  eight  classes  into 
which  Professor  Huxley  divides  Cuvier's  sub- 
kingdom  Radiata.  He  places  them  in  the 
sub-kingdom  Protozoa.  The  species  are  all 
microscopic,  and  consist  of  a  not  very  well 
defined  membrane,  more  or  less  without  struc- 
ture, except  that  it  contains  a  soft  semi-fluid 
substance,  having  in  the  middle,  or  at  one 
end  of  it,  a  delicate  vesicle,  inside  of  which  is 
a  more  solid  particle.  Such  a  structure  recalls 
that  of  an  ovum,  the  outer  membrane  of  the 
Gregarinida  recalling  the  vitelline  membrane 
of  an  ovum,  the  semi-fluid  contents  its  yolk, 
the  vesicle  its  germinal  vesicle,  and  the  more 
solid  particle  its  germinal,  spot  There  is  no 
division  of  the  body  into  parts.  No  mouth  or 
digestive  apparatus  has  been  traced ;  there 
is,  however,  an  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  animal.  The  Gre^arinida  dre  found  ]«ra- 
sitic  within  the  bodies  of  animals,  specially 
the  larvae  of  insects,  in  annelids,  crustaceans, 
mc>llusc;i,  &c.,and  even  in  vertebrated  animals. 
They  are  specially  abundant  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  common  cockroach,  in  earth- 
worms, &c.  Various  genera  are  known,  and 
the  species  are  numerous. 

grS-gar'-I-OUS,  o.  [Lat.  gregarius,  from 
grex  (genit.  gregis)  =  a  flock.)  Flocking  or 
herding  together ;  living  or  going  in  Hocks  or 
herds  ;  not  living  solitarily. 

"Of  wild  fowl,  those  which  are  the  most  useful  fly 
not  «lngly  as  other  birds,  bnt  are  commonly  gre- 
ffnriaut."—(irnf:  Cotimilogia  Sacra,  bk.  III.,  ch.  II. 

grS-gar'-I-oiis-ly,  ndv.  [Eng.  gregarimu; 
-/i/.]  In  a  gregarious  manner;  in  flocks  or 
companies. 


gre-gar'-I-ous7ness,  s.  [Eng.  gregarimu  • 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gregarious; 
the  habit  of  living  or  going  in  flocks  or  herds; 
a  disposition  to  associate. 

* greg-ar-y,  o.  [Lat.  gregarius.]  Ordinary 
common,  gregarious. 

greg'-goe,  gre  go.  grie  -go.  *.  [Port. 
grego;  Ital.  greco  ;  Sp.  griego  =  Greek.]  A 
short  jacket  or  cloak,  with  a  hood  attached, 
made  of  thick  coarse  cloth,  and  worn  by  the 
Greekp  and  others  in  the  Levant 

"The  three  latter  with  their  fregos,  or  night  great- 
coats,  with  hoods."  -  llarryatt  :    Mr.    Midshipman 

A'l-y,  ch.  XIX. 

Gre-gor'-I-an,  a.  [Low  Lat.  Gregorianu*. 
from  Gregoriiis;  Gr.  Tprryopoi  (Gregoros)  =t 
Gregory,  from  Gr.  ypnyopeu  (gregoreo)  =  to  be 
awake,  from  fypr/yopa.  (egregora),  perf.  of  cy«'p» 
(egeiro)  =  to  awake;  Ital.  &  Sp.  Gregoriano; 
Fr.  Gregorien.]  Pertaining  to,  established  or 
produced  by  any  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Gregory. 

Gregorian-calendar,  s.     [CALENDAR 

Gregorian  chant,  i. 

Music:  [PLAIN-SONO], 

Gregorian  telescope,  s.  The  first  and 
most  ordinary  form  of  reflecting  telescope,  in- 
vented by  James  Giegory,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  St.  Andrews,  and  afterwards  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  described  by  him  1663.  The  image 
is  viewed  through  an  eye-piece  in  the  aperture 
of  the  object-speculum.  [TELESCOPE.] 

Gr2g'-6r-y,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Gregory, 
who  flrst  compounded  it] 

Gregory's-powder,  s.  A  name  given 
to  Pulvis  Rhei  Compositus,  compound  rhubarb 
powder.  It  consists  of  powdered  rhubarb, 
two  ounces ;  light  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
six  ounces  ;  and  powdered  ginger,  one  ounce. 

greis'-en,  s.  [Ger.  =  to  grasp,  to  lay  hold  of, 
to  seize.] 

Petrol.  £  Geol. :  A  granular,  crystalline  rock, 
consisting  of  quartz  and  mica,  the  former  pre- 
dominating, the  latter  usually  of  the  variety 
containing  lithia.  If  orthoclase  be  super- 
added,  the  rock  becomes  granite.  (Rutley : 
Study  of  Rocks.) 

greit,  v.t.    [GREET  (2),  v.] 

*  greith,  v.t.    [GRAITH,  v.] 
greith,  s.    [GRAITH,  s.] 

*  gre'-ment,  s.    [GREEMENT.] 

gre  ml-al,  a.  &  s.  [Eccles.  Lat  gremialt, 
from  Lat"  yremium  =  the  bosom.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lap  or 
bosom. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  bosom  friend. 

"Amongst  those  fourteen,  two  were  gremiaU."  — 
fuller.  (WelMer.) 

2.  Eccles. :  An  episcopal  ornament  for  the 
breast,  lap,  and  shoulders,  originally  a  towel 
of  fine  linen,  used  in  ordination  to  protect  the 
sacred  vestments  from  any  drops  of  unction 
that  might  fall  in  the  act  of  anointing  the  can- 
didates for  the  priesthood,  hi  later  times  it 
was  made  of  silk  or  damask  to  match  the  epis- 
copal vestments. 

*  3.  Univ. :  One  who  resides  in  the  bosom 
of  the  University. 

"  Which  the  governors  and  the  rest  of  the  grtmtalt 
very  well  knew  ."— strypt :  Cranmer,  bk  ii  o.  «. 

*  gro-mi-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  gremian;  Icel 
gremja.]    [GRAHK.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  annoy,  to  grieve. 

"State  nu  .  .  .  to  gremien  uii  mar*."— -St.  Afar- 
bereft,  p.  11 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grieve. 

"  The  grettest  of  QrtM  gremyt  therat ." 

Dettructini  of  Tray,  1,004 

*  gremthe,  s.    [Icel.  grimmdh.]    [GREMIEN.] 
Annoyance,  anger,  grief. 

"  The  gremihe  of  the  grim  folke  glod  to  his  hert." 
A I  inlander,  !T». 

grS-nade,  *  gra-na -do,  «.  [Fr.  grenade, 
from  Sp.  gramuln  =  a  pomegranate,  a  grenade; 
grnnado  =  full  of  seeds,  from  Lat.  granatut, 
fromgranum  =  a  seed,  a  grain  ;  Ital.  granatn.} 
A  hollow  ball  or  shell  of  metal  or  of  annealed 
glass,  filled  with  powder  and  fired  by  a  fuse. 


.  bo>;  ptfut,  Jdwl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xcnophon,  eylat.    -Ing. 
-clan,    tian  =  shaa.    -tton.    sion    snun:  -tton,  -«lon  =  zhun.    -tious.  -slous.  -clous  =  •has.    -We.  -die.  &c.  =  tool,  d«L 
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grenadier— gridiron 


After  the  fuse  ia  lighted  the  ball  is  thrown 
among  the  enemy,  when  it  bursts  and  causes 
great  injury  or  loss. 

^  (1)  Hand-grenade :  A  small  grenade,  usu- 
ally about  2t  inches  in  diameter,  intended  to 
be  thrown  by  hand  into  trem-hes  or  saps,  or 
Opon  U-siegeis  scaling  a  breach. 

•(2)  Kamjnrt-grfiMilt :  A  grenade  of  various 
aizes  used  for  rolling  over  the  parapet  in  a 
trough. 

gren  a  dier ,  s.     [Fr.,    from   grenad*  =  a 
grenade  (q.v.).] 

tlilit. :  Originally  a  foot-soldier  armed  with 
grenades.  The  grenadiers  were  men  of  long 
service  and  approved  courage,  and  only  a  few 
were  attached  to  each  regiment.  Afterwards 
every  regiment  had  one  company  of  grena- 
diers,  and  they  retained  their  name  even 
after  the  disuse  of  grenades,  and  were  distin- 
guished by  a  particular  dress,  as  in  England 
by  the  tall  bearskin  cap.  The  title  now  only 
remains  in  one  regiment  of  the  British  army — 
Tiz..  the  Grenadier  Guards. 

"  Five  huudml  yrrnadun  rushed  from  the  English 
trriii-hM  to  the  counterscarp,  nrod  their  pieces,  and 
threw  their gmuule*."-tl,icaulaf  :  Hut.  fng  ,  ch.  xvL 

gren  a  dll -16,  gra-nil-lo,  s.    [SP.  (?).] 

Bo*. :  A  cabinet  wood  from  the  West  Indies. 
It  resembles  the  common  cocoa,  having,  how- 
ever, at  first  a  lighter  colour  than  it,  though 
becoming  darker  on  exposure.  Called  also 
Grenada  cocos  or  corns,  and  Red  Ebony. 

gren   a  dine,  s.    [  Fr.  J 

Fabric :  A  thin,  gauzy  silk  or  woollen  fabric, 
used  for  ladies'  dresses,  shawls,  &c. 

•  gre  na  do,  5.    [GRENADE.] 

•  gren  -at,  *.    [Fr.]    A  garnet  (q.v.). 


gre  -nat'-i-  form,  a.    [Eng.  grenati(u),  and 
form.]    Being  in  the  form  of  grenatite  (q.v.). 

gren  a  tite,  gran'-a-tite,  s.    [Lat.  grana- 
tum  =  a  pomegranate  :"  granum  =  a  grain,  and 
-ite  (Afin.)  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  grenat.    Named  from  its 
colour.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  STAUROLITE  (q.v.). 

•  grene  hede,  s.    [GREENUOOD.] 

greng-e-site,  grang  -e-site,  *.    [From 
Grangesberg,  in  Dalecarlia,  Sweden  ;  suff.  -ite 
(Win.)  (q.v.).] 
If  in.  :  A  dark  green  variety  of  Pyrochlorite. 

Oresh    am,  ..     [See  definition.] 

£109.  :  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  founder  of  the 
London  Royal  Exchange,  England,  1519-1579. 

Gresham's  law.  ». 

Pol.  Econ.  and  Fin.  :  "  Bad  money  drives  out 
good"  —  t.  e.,  if  two  forms  of  currency  be 
in  circulation,  the  inferior  or  cheaper  will 
drive  out  the  other  through  the  process  of 
hoarding  and  exportation.  This  is  merely  an 
application  of  the  general  laws  of  commodity 
to  money  considered  as  a  commodity  ;  to  wit,  a 
dear  commodity  may  always  be  displaced  by 
a  cheaper  article  that  answers  the  same  purpose 
equally  well.  Gresham  'B  law  assumes  that 
the  dearest  money  is  necessarily  the  best, 
which  assumption  is  opposed  by  many  recent 
economist*.  [See  BIMETALLISM,  MONXY,  ^.] 

•gres  hop,  'gres  hoppe,  *gres  sop,  ». 

[GRASSHOPPER.] 

•  gres-som,  ».    [ 


tgres-sor-I-al,  a.      [Mod.  Lat  grts»oriu$, 
from  Lat.  gressus  =  a  stepping.] 

Ornith.  :  Adapted  for  stepping  or  for  walk- 
ing. Used  of  birds  which  have  three  toes  for- 
ward, two  of  them  connected,  and  one  behind. 

great,  *.    [GRIT.] 

gre-vil  -le-a,  ».    [Named  after  C.  F.  Greville, 
a  patron  of  botany.] 

Sot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  proteaceous 
family  Grevillidse  (q.v.)  It  consists  of  hand- 
some Australian  plants,  more  than  fifty  of 
which  have  been  introduced  into  British 
greenhouses. 

gre  vQ   U-dse,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  grevili(ea); 
Lat  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


Bot. :  A  family  of  Proteacea,  sub-order  Fol- 
liculares. 

grew'  (ew  as  d),  pret.  ofv.    [Gnow.J 

grew  (ew  as  6),  grue,  t-.i.  [Dut,  gruwen; 
Ger.  grauen ;  Dun.  grue  =  to  shudder  ;  from 
yru«  =  horror.]  [GRUESOME.]  To  shudder, 
to  feel  horror,  to  shiver. 

"  I  down*  look  at  them— I  never  Me  them  but  they 
gnr  \M grew.'— Scott :  Hob  Kan,  ch.  xxvii. 

grew  (ew  as  6),  s.  [IceL  grey  =  a  dog.]  A 
greyhound  (q.v.). 

••  I  have  tix  terriers  at  hame,  forby  two  couple  ol 
slow- bunds,  nve  gretct,  and  a  whe«u  other  dogs."— 
Scott  .-  Gu*  llannvring,  ch.  xxlL 

*  grew,  '  gren,  '  gru,  a.  &  s.    [0.  Fr.  greu.] 
Greek. 

"  This  written  in  grew."— HaundeMle,  p.  70. 

grew'-l-a  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Named  after  Nehe- 
miah  Grew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  celebrated  English 
physiologist,  who  died  in  1711.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Grewidse,  sepals 
5,  petals  5  ;  stamens  numerous ;  style,  1 ;  stigma 
4-lobed,  drupe  with  one  to  four  small  nuts, 
one  or  two-seeded.  About  eighty  species  are 
known.  They  occur  in  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  Old  World.  Grewia  sapida  and  G.  asia- 
tica  have  pleasant  acid  berries,  used  for  making 
sherbet.  The  wood  of  G.  elastica,  called  in 
India  dhamnoo,  is  strong  and  elastic ;  it  is 
used  for  bows,  the  shafts  of  carriages,  &c. 

grew'-I-dre  (ew  as  6),  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
grew(ia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft'.  -idee.} 

Bot. :  A  family  of  plants,  order  Tiliacese, 
tribe  Tileas. 

grew  some  (ew  6),  o.  [GREW,  i>.]  Hor- 
rible, gruesome. 

"  And  sic  gruesome  wishes,  that  men  should  be 
slaughtered  like  sheep."— Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  zxx. 

*  grewt,  *  greut,  *.    [GRIT.] 

*  grewte,  v.i.    [GREET.] 

grey,  a.  &  s.    [GRAY.] 

If  Compounds  not  inserted  here  will  be 
found  under  GRAY. 

grey-falcon,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  name  for  the  Peregrine  Falcon 
(Falco  peregrinus).  [FALCON,  PEREGRINE.] 

grey-wether,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  boulder  or  slate  of  siliceous  sand- 
stone. Some  of  the  so-called  Druidic  standing 
stones  are  grey-wethers. 

"  From  their  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  they 
are  encrusted  with  various  lichens,  which  at  time* 
give*  them  a  darkish  hue,  from  the  decay  of  the  vege- 
table matter ;  whence,  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  resembling  at  a  distance  a  flock  of  sheep,  they 
have  received  tiie  name  of  Grey-wethers."— J.  Britton : 
Beauties  o/  England  A  Wales,  xv.  716. 

grey  -hound,  *  gral-hond,  *  gra  I  hound, 
*gray-hund,*  grea  hund, gre  hound, 
*  gre  hownde,  *  grei  hound,  *  grey- 
hownd,  *  grew  hounde,  s.  [Icel.  grey- 
hundr,  from  grey  =  a  dog,  and  hundr  =  a 
hound.] 

Zool.,  <tc.  :  A  variety  of  the  Canis  familiaris, 
or  Common  Dog,  characterized  by  its  slender 
and  symmetric  form,  its  strength,  its  keen 
sight,  and  its  swiftness.  A  dog,  apparently 
of  this  type,  is  figured  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. It  is  used  in  the  chase,  and  domesti- 
cation has  led  to  its  separation  into  various 
breeds,  as  the  Irish,  the  Highland,  and  the 
Arabian  Greyhounds.  An  old  rhyme  describes 
the  characters  deemed  the  best : 

"  Headed  like  a  snake,  neckyed  like  a  drake, 
Potted  like  a  catte,  tayled  like  a  ratte, 
Syded  like  a  breme,  and  chyued  like  a  beme." 
Youatt  suggests  that  the  greyhound  may  be 
identical  with  the  gazehound  of  old  English 
writers.     Against  this  view  must  be  set  the 
fact  that  Tickell  distinguishes  them. 
"  See  st  thou  the  gazehouud '!  how  with  glance  severe 

From  the  close  herd  be  marks  the  destined  deer? 

How  every  nerve  the  greyhound's  stretch  displays. 

The  bare  preventing  in  her  airy  maze." 

Fragment  of  a  Poem  on  Bunting. 

grey'-beard,  s.  &  a.    [GRAYBEAAD.] 
grey'-Ish,  a.    [GRAYISH.] 

Greys,  *.  pi.    [GREY,  o.] 

Mil. :  A  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  British 
army,  originally  Scottish,  and  so  called  from 
the  horses  being  all  of  a  gray  colour.  They 
are  also  called  the  Scots  Greys. 

grey-stone,  gray '-stone,  s.    [Eng.  gray  or 


grey,  and  stone  ;  Ger.  graustein,  with  the  sam» 
signification.] 

Petrol.  :  A  volcanic  lead-gray  or  greenish 
rock,  composed  of  felspar  and  augite,  the  fel- 
spar being  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent. 
(Scrope.)  Greystone  lavas  are  intermediate  in 
composition  between  basaltic  and  trachytio 
lavas.  (I  i/i:ll.) 

*  grey  wac  kc,  gray  wac  ke,  gran- 

wac'-ke,  s.     [Ger.  grauwackt.] 

1.  Petrol. :  The  popular  name  used  by  Ger- 
man miners  to  designate  a  particular  kind  of 
sandstone,  usually  an  aggregate  of  small  frag- 
ments of  quartz,  flinty  slate,  or  Lydian  stone 
and  clay-slate  cemented  by  argillaceous  mat- 
ter.   (Lyell.) 

2.  Geol. :  The  older  palaeozoic  strata.     As, 
however,   rocks    of   the    petrological    aspect 
called  Grauwacke  occur  in  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, in  the  millstone  grit  of  Carboniferous 
age,   in    the    Cretaceous   Rocks,   and  in   the 
Eocene,  the  term  is  not  a  good  one  to  dis- 
tinguish any  single  geological  period  ;  it  has, 
therefore,  been  exchanged  for  Silurian  (q.  v.). 

grey'-wSath-er,  s.    [GREY-WETHER.] 

gri'  -as,  s.    [From  Gr.  ypdia  (grad)  —  to  gnaw, 
to  eat.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Barringtoniaceae.  Gria» 
cauliflora  is  the  Anchovy  Pear  (q.v.). 

grib'-ble,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool.  :  Limnoria  terebrans,  an  isopod  crusta- 
cean, section  Cymothoada.  It  is  above  two  lines 
in  length  ;  it  rolls  itself  up  like  a  woodlouse  ; 
it  inhabits  the  seas  of  Europe  ;  it  attacks  the* 
timber  of  ships,  to  which  it  is  most  destructive. 

*  grige  (1),  s.    [GREE  (2),  s.] 

grife  (2),  *gris,  *grise,  *gryce,  *gry»» 
*  gryse,  s.    [Icel.  griss;  Sw.  gris;  Dan.  gruss.} 

1.  A  young  or  sucking-pig. 

"  I'se  e'en  lay  the  head  o'  the  sow  to  the  tail  of  th*> 
grice."— Scolt :  Sob  Rot,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  A  young  badger. 

"  I  am  a  lord  of  other  geere  !  this  fine 


'd,  it  S. 

grid  die,  gird  die,  *gred-el,  *gred-il» 

*  grid  ele,  s.     [Wei.   gredyll,  greidell,   gra- 
dell  —  a  griddle,  from  greidio  =  to  scorch  ;  Ir. 
greideal,  greideil,  from  greadaim  =  to  parch,  to 
burn  (Skeat).     Or  from  Low  Lat.  graticula, 
craticula,  dimin.  of  Lat  crates  —  a  hurdle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  broad  circular  plate  of  iron 
used  for  baking  cakes. 

"Rest  hit  afterwarde  apone  a  gredel."— Liber  Cur* 
Cocorum,  p.  13. 

2.  Mining :  A  sieve  with  a  wire  bottom. 

griddle-bread,  griddle-cake,  ».    A 

cake  baked  on  a  griddle. 

*  gride,  v.t.  ft  i.     [A  metathesis  of  gird  (q.v.), 

(Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pierce,  to  cut  through. 

"  With  brandisht  tongue  the  emptie  aire  did  trridt. 
Sptnser  :  Virgtt'i  Gnat,  2M. 

2.  To  jar,  to  grate. 

"  The  wood  which  gride*  and  clangs 
Its  leafless  ribs." 

Tennyson :  In  Memoriam,  cyi.  U. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cut,  to  pierce. 

"  The  griding  sword,  with  discontinuous  wound, 
Passed  through  him."  Milton :  P.  L.,  vt  SUV 

2.  To  wound  or  cut  mentally. 

"  Griding  anguish  pierced  his  fluttering  breast" 
Sir  W.  Jones :  Pindar  ;  First  Nemean  Odt. 

"gride,  s.  [GRIDE,  v.]  A  harsh  or  grating 
sound,  as  of  scraping  or  cutting.  (Whittier.) 

grid'-e-lin,  gred'-a-line,  s.  [Fr.  gris  de  lin 
=  the  gray  of  flax.]  "A  colour  mixed,  or  white 
and  red,  or  a  gray  violet.  (Dryden :  Flower  <t 
Leaf,  343.) 

*  grid  -il,  s.    [GRIDDLE.] 

grid' -iron  (iron  as  i-ern).  *  gyrd-iron, 
*gred-irne,  *gred-eyrne,  *  gred-ire, 

*  gred-yre,  *  grid-ire,  *  gryd-yrne,  s. 

[A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  gredire  =  a  griddle 
(q.v.).]    [GREDIRE.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :    A  grated  iron  utensil   on 
which  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  are  exposed  for 
broiling. 

2.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  grated  frame  on  which 
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ships  are  hauled  out  of  the  water  for  exami- 
nation, cleaning,  and  repairs.  Or  a  framing 
of  cross-timbers  which  receives  a  ship  with 
the  falling  tide. 

gridiron  pendulum. 

Horol. :  A  compensation  pendulum  in  which 
the  bob  is  supported  by  parallel  bars  of  two 
metals  which  are  unequally  expanded  by  heat. 
These  are  so  disposed  that,  while  one  tends  to 
lengthen  it,  the  other  tends  to  shorten  it. 
The  ratio  of  lengths  is  determined  by  the  rela- 
tive expansibility.  [PENDULUM.] 

gridiron-valve,  s. 

Steam-engin.  :  A  valve  whose  opening  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  narrow  parts  by 
which  the  travel  may  be  abridged,  and  the 
more  rapid  opening  or  closing  of  the  valve 
effected. 

grieve,  s.    [GREE  (2),  s.] 

Her.  :  A  step  or  degree,  as  one  of  the  steps 
upon  which  crosses  are  sometimes  placed. 

grief;  *  greet;  *  greif,  *  grefe,  *  greefe, 
•greffe,  *greve,  *greeve,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

gref,  grief;  Fr.  grief,  from  Lat.  gravis  — 
heavy.] 

1.  Pain   of  mind,  sorrow,  or   trouble  for 
something  past,  as  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  rela- 
tion, misconduct,   or  ungratefulness  on   the 
part  of  others,  &c.  ;  sadness. 

"  Griff  is  sometimes  considered  as  synonymous  with 
sorrow  ;  and  iu  this  case  we  speak  of  the  transports  of 
grief.  At  other  times  it  expresses  more  silent,  deep, 
»ud  painful  affections,  such  as  are  inspired  by  do- 
mestic calamities."— Cogan  :  On  the  Pattiont,  vol.  i., 
pt  !„  ch.  ii. 

2.  That  which  causes  sorrow,  sadness,  or 
pain  of  mind;  a  trial,  a  grievance,  a  misfor- 
tune. 

"I  here  forget  all  former  grief t." 

Slialceip.  :  Tm>  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Y.  4. 

*  3.  Bodily  pain  or  suffering  ;  disease. 

"  My  liiulx  weakened  with  grief." 

Shaketp. :  2  Henry  If.,  i.  L 

•  4.  A  fault,  an  offence. 

"  To  implore  f orgifnes  of  all  greif." 

Hougtat  :   rirfftt.  458.  43. 

If  To  come  to  grief:  To  come  to  ruin ;  to 
fail  utterly ;  to  come  to  a  bad  end. 

grief-worn,  a.    Worn  out  by  grief. 

"  A  gray  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days." 

llyron :  Cltilde  Harold,  iii.  65. 

•  grief '-ful.  «.     [Eng.  grief;  -full}).]    Full  of 
grief  or  sorrow  ;  very  sad.    - 

"  Which  when  she  sees  with  ghastly  griff  ul  eye* 
Her  heart  does  quake." 

Spenier  :  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  40. 

*  grief-hood,  *  gref-hed,  s.    [Eng.  grief; 
-hood.]    That  which  causes  grief. 


•  grief  -less,   a.     [Eng.  grief;  -less.]     Free 
from  or  without  grief. 

•grief -1^,  *  greef-li,  *  greef-ly,  a.  &  adv. 
[Eng.  grief;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Grievous,  sad. 

"  With  dayly  diligence  and  grief  y  groans." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  154. 

B.  As  adv. :  Grievously. 

"  Whan  I  was  greefly  bigo  with  a  grim  peeple." 

Alitaunder :  Frag.,  994. 

•  grief -sh5t,   a.      [Eng.   grief,  and   shot.] 
Pierced  or  stricken  with  grief;  sorrow-stricken. 

"  Orie/ihot  with  his  uukinduess. " 

Shaketp. :  Coriotanut,  v.  L 

grie-go,  ».    [GREOOOE.] 
"gries,  5.    [Ger.]    Gravel. 

•grie'-shdch,  gree-shoch  (ch  guttural),  *. 
TGael.  griosach.] 

1.  Lit.  :    Hot  embers ;  properly  those  of 
peat  or  moss-peat. 

"  By  the  tame  token  there  'was  a  pit  freahoeh  burn- 
ing  yet."-.Sro«  :  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  1L 

2.  Fig. :  A  glowing  affection. 

•gries'-Ing,   «.     [GREE  (2),  «.]     A  uUir,  • 

staircase. 
•gries-ly,  o.    [GRISLY.] 

«  grteV-  a  -  We,  *  grev  -  a  -  We,  o.     [Eng. 
griev(e);  -able.]    Causing  grief;  lamentable. 

"  There  ii  a  vice  ful  greuahle 
To  hyin,  whiche  i»  therof  culpable. 

tloteer  :  C.  A.,  bk.  T. 

grleV-an^e,  *  grev-anee,  *  grev-aunce, 

«.     [O.   Fr.  grevance,  from  gref,  grief;   Ital 
gravenza.] 


*  1.  Hurt,  harm,  annoyance. 

*  2.  A  state  of  grief,   sorrow,  or    pain   of 
mind  ;  affliction,  uneasiness. 

"  If  y  do  so  y  potte  meselue  ...  to  gret  greuaunce." 
Sir  Ferumbrat,  4.16L 

3.  Anything  which  causes  grief,  sorrow,  or 
pain  of  mind  ;  especially  anything  which  gives 
grounds  for  complaint,   remonstrance,  or  re- 
sistance ;  a  hardship,  an  injury,  an  injustice. 
"  It  bears  no  sounding  name,  nor  ever  bore ; 
A  standing  grievance.". 

Wordttcorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  iz. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  griev- 
ance and  hardship:  "The  grievance  implies 
that  which  lies  heavy  at  heart.  Hardship  im- 
plies that  which  presses  or  bears  violently  on 
the  person.  The  grievance  is  in  general  taken 
for  that  which  is  done  by  another  to  grieve  or 
distress  :  the  hardship  is  a  particular  kind  of 
grievance  that  presses  upon  individuals.  There 
are  national  grievances,  though  not  national 
hardships.  An  infraction  of  one's  rights,  an 
act  of  violence  or  oppression,  are  grievances  to 
those  who  are  exposed  to  them,  whether  as 
individuals  or  l>odies  of  men  :  an  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  labour,  a  partial  indulgence  of  one 
to  the  detriment  of  another,  constitutes  the 
hardship."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

grievance    monger,  s.     One  who  is 

always  raking  up  or  talking  about  his  own  or 
his  party's  grievances  or  supposed  grievances, 
public  or  private. 

*  grieV-aa^e-er,  s.  [Eng.  grievance)  ;  -er.] 
One  who  causes  or  commits  a  grievance  ;  one 
who  gives  grounds  for  complaint. 

"  Some  petition  against  the  bishops  aa  grleoancen." 
—Fuller.    ( Webtter) 

grieve,  *  greve,  *  greven,  *  grev-y, 
*grev-yn,  v.t  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  grever;  PTOY. 
grevar,  greviar,  from  Lat.  gram  =  to  burden  ; 
gravis  =  heavy  ;  Ital.  gravare ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
gravar.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  I.  To  annoy,  to  harass. 

"  Hii  nadde  nou  recet  vorto  grevy  ys  lond." 

Robert  of  Olouceiter,  p.  S75. 

2.  To  cause  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain  of  mind 
to  ;  to  make  sorrowful ;  to  wound  the  feelings 
of;  to  affect. 

"  The  prycke  of  conscyence  gret.i/th  me  sore." 

Penitentiit  P$almt,  p.  & 

3.  To  offend  against. 

"  Orieee  not  the  holy  spirit  of  God."—  fphet  iv.  SO. 
*4.  To  lament,   to  mourn,  to  deplore,  to 
sorrow  over. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  feel  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain  ; 
to  mourn,  to  lament,  to  sorrow.  (Generally 
followed  by  at,  for,  or  over.) 

"  Qrieee,  and  they  grieve."  Dryden  :  Juvenal,  sat  iii. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
grieve,  to  mourn,  and  to  lament :  "  To  grieve  is 
the  general  term  ;  mourn  the  particular  term. 
To  grieve,  in  its  limited  sense,  is  an  inward 
act ;  to  mourn  is  an  outward  act :  the  grief  lies 
altogether  in  the  mind.  A  man  grieves  for  his 
sins  ;  he  mourns  for  the  loss  of  his  friends. 
Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual ;  mourn  may 
be  the  common  act  of  many :  a  nation  mounts, 
though  not  grieves,  for  a  public  calamity. 
Grieve  and  mourn  are  permanent  sentiments  ; 
lament  is  a  transitory  feeling  ;  the  former  are 
produced  by  substantial  causes,  which  come 
home  to  the  feelings.  Mourn  and  lament  are 
both  expressed  by  some  outward  sign;  but 
the  former  is  composed  and  free  from  all 
noise  ;  the  latter,displays  itself  either  in  cries 
or  simple  words."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  grieve,*  greeve  s.  [A.8.  gertfa;  leel.  greifl; 

Sw.  grefve ;  Dan.  qrevt.\    An'  overseer,  a  stew 
ard,  a  reeve,  a  bailiff. 

"  And  slckllke  dung  as  the  grime  has  (ti'en  me."— 
Scot* :  Rao  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

*  grieve'-mSnt,  «.    [Eng.  grieve ;  -ment.]    An 
injury  ;  a  cause  or  source  of  grief. 

"  Wounds,  bruises.  Iwngi.  and  other  grintmmtt."— 
Ward :  England' i  Reformation,  L  90. 

grieV-er,  s.    [Eng.  griev(e);  -er.]    One  who 
or  that  which  grieves,  or  <auses  grief  or  pain. 

"  Orievrr  and  queucher  of  the  spirit"— Hammond . 
Worki,  Iv.  M4. 

grieV-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A*.    [GRIEVE,  v.] 
A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  causing  grief  or 

pain  to  ;  the  state  of  being  grieved. 


*  griev'-Ing-ly,   adv.    [Eng.   grieving ;   -ty.J 
Iii  a  grieving  or  sorrowful  manner ;  sorrow* 
fully,  sadly  ;  with  grief  or  regret. 
"  Orievinglg.  I  think, 

The  peace  between  the  French  aud  us  not  values 
The  cost"  Shakeip,:  Henry  nil.,  i.  L 

griev-ous,  *grev-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  grcvot, 
jrewts,  grevous,  from  gref,  grief  =  grief ;  Sp.  if. 
ItaL  grrowso.] 

1.  Causing  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain  of  mind  ; 
lamentable,  afflictive,    painful  ;  hard   to   b» 
borne. 

"  Grievoiu  and  corroding  to  the  mind  of  man,"— 

South ;  Sermon*,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Causing  physical  or  bodily  pain  ;  painfuL 
"  He  hadde  a  greuoiu  wounde."       Ferttmbrai,  499. 

3.  Expressive  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  anguish  ; 
piteous,  pitiable.  *ull  of  grief;  as,  a  grievou* 
cry. 

4.  Atrocious ;  exceeding  bad  ;  heinous,  fla- 
gitious. 

"  Oretout  outrage,  which  he  red 
A  knight  had  wrought  against  a  lady  gent" 

Spenier :  F.  <J..  II.  i.  30. 

griev'-ous-ly,  *  grev-os-ly,  *  grev-ons- 

ly,  *  grev-US-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  grievous ;  -Jy. J 

*  1.  With  grief,  pain,  or  sorrow  ;  painfully  ; 
sorrowfully. 

"  The  common  sort  are  wont  to  take  the  deathe  at 
yone  folks  much  grievoutlyer  then  of  old."—  Coal: 
Mark  v. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  grief,  sorrow,  or  annoy- 
ance ;  vexatiously. 

"  Houses  built  in  plains  are  apt  to  be  grief  outli/  an- 
noyed with  mire  and  dirt."— Ray :  On  the  Creation. 

3.  With  bodily  or  physical  pain  or  suffering; 
painfully. 

"  My  daughter  Is  grievoiuly  vexed  with  a  devil."— • 
Matthew  xv.  22. 

*  4.  Heavily  ;  hardly. 

"  It  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievoujli/  hath  Caesar  answered  it" 

Shaktiji. :  JuHut  Catar,  UL  1 

5.  To  a  great  degree ;  very  much  ;  exceed- 
ingly. 

"  Orictxnuly  disturbed  with  odd,  unreasonable,  nay, 
and  sometimes  impious,  blasphemous  phauUuiea."— 
Sharpe:  Sermont,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  5. 

6.  Atrociously ;  heinously. 

"  Jerusalem  hath  grifitouily  sinned. "—Lam.  i.  ». 

*  7.  Criminally  ;  with  or  of  a  serious  crime  ; 
bitterly. 

"  He  was  accused  greuouslyto  the  emperour."— Oe«t» 
Romanorum.  p.  65. 

griev  -ous  ness,  *  grev   ous   nesse.  *. 

[Eng.  grievous;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  stat* 
of  being  grievous. 

"  The  grievoutneu  of  the  offence  is  to  be  opened."— 
Strype:  Lite  of  Orindal,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xl. 

griff  (1),*.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Weav.  :  A  series  of  horizontal  parallel-edged 
bars,  also  known  as  knives  or  blades,  arranged 
in  a  reciprocating  frame  to  raise  and  lower  th» 
vertical  hooked  rods  connected  to  the  shedding 
mechanism,  when  the  hooked  ends  of  the  rod» 
are  brought  by  a  pattern  device  within  tha 
path  of  the  knives. 

»  griff  (2),  «.  [A  variant  of  GRIP.]  Reach» 
grasp,  grip. 

"A  vein  of  gold  within  our  spade's  grit- '— Bollaitt* 
(Weoittr.) 

grif -f  in  (1),  «•     [GRIFFON.] 

grif  -f  in  (2),  ».  [Etyra.  doubtful,  but  perhaps 
the  same  word  as  Griffin  (1),  (q.v.),  the  new- 
comer being  looked  upon  as  a  strange  animal 
neither  English  nor  Indian,  as  a  griffon  i* 
neither  lion  nor  eagle.]  An  Anglo- Indian, 
sportive  term  for  a  new-comer  who  has  arrived 
from  Europe.  He  makes  ludicrous  mistakes, 
not  however  like  the  tcholattikos  of  the  Grcck» 
from  deficiency  of  intellect,  but  from  want  of 
Indian  experience.  Taking  advantage  of  this, 
if  lie  be  a  young  cadet,  his  companions  In  arm* 
sometimes  wilfully  cause  him  to  fall  into- 
blunders,  which  left  to  himself  he  might  avoid. 

[GiUFFINAOE.] 

••  All  the  grlflm  ought  to  hunt  tog eth«r."-ff.  Ki*ft- 
by  .-  Oeo/ry  //.i m/yn,  ch.  xxvili. 

grif -fin-age  (age  a»  ig),  «.  [Eng  griffin  ; 
•age.]  The  state  of  a  gnlBn— i.e.,  of  a  new- 
comer from  Europe.  H  is  generally  held  to 
continue  a  year.  [ANOLO-INDIAN.] 

•  grif -rtn-Ish,  o.  [Eng.  griffin; • -ith.]  Llk» 
a  griffin ;  fierce. 

"  That  grlJUnfih  excess  of  seal." 

Boot :  »de  to  Ra»  Wilton. 

grif -fin-Ism,  a  [Eng.  grifln;  -im.]  Th» 
same  as  GRIFFINAOE  (q.v.).  (Anglo-Indian.) 
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Grif  fith,  ».  [From  Griffith,  who  lirst  com- 
pounded it.]  (See  thi«  compound.) 

Grimth's-mixture.  s. 

Phar. :  Mistura  Ferri  Comfosita,  compound 
mixture  of  iron.  It  consists  of  carbonate  of 
Iron,  and  is  prepared  by  rubbing  sixty  grains 
•of  powdered  myrrh  with  four  fluid  drachms  of 
•pirit  of  nutmeg  and  thirty  grains  of  potas- 
-Mum  carbonate,  then  adding  while  nibbing 
nine  and  a  half  fluid  ounces  of  rose-water, 
then  sixty  grains  of  sugar,  and  lastly  twenty- 
flve  grains  of  ferrous  sulphate.  It  must  be 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  It  possesses  the 
blood-restoring  properties  of  iron  and  is  not 
astringent. 

«rlf  fon,  grif  -fin.  *  grif-foun.  *  grif- 
fyn,  *  gryf-fon,  •  gryf-fown,  s.  [Fr. 
grifon,  from  Low  Lat.  grifus,  from  Lat. 
frgpkus,  an  extension  of  gryps ;  Gr.  ypv^  (grups) 
=  a  griffin,  from  Gr.  ypvnos  (grupos)  =  hooked, 
enp-ed :  from  the  beak  being  hooked  ;  Ital. 
•frijone;  Sp.  gr(ft>;  Port,  gripho.] 

L  Myth.  :  A  fabulous  animal,  usually  re- 
presented with  the  body 
-and  legs  of  a  lion,  and 
the  head  and  wings  of 
-an  eagle,  signifying  the 
union  of  strength  and 
agility.  Figures  of  grif- 
fons are  frequently  used 
•as  ornaments  in  works 
of  art.  It  is  employed  aa 
•an  emblem  of  \  igilance, 
the  animals  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  guar- 
dians of  mines  and 
hidden  treasures.  Fig- 
ures of  it  are  met  with  in  tombs  and  sepul- 
chral lamps,  as  guarding  the  remains  of  the 
•deceased. 

"They  quelled  gigantic  foe. 

Braved  the  nerce  grifon  in  his  ire." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  1*. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  Bearded  Vulture,  Gypaetus 
tarbatus,  a  predatory  bird,  gray  or  blackish- 
l>rown  above,  the  tips  of  the  shafts  white,  the 
lower  parts  orange  yellow,  the  head  and  neck 
•whitish.  Length  four  and  a  half  feet,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  wings  between  nine  and  ten  feet. 
It  is  found  in  the  Alps,  where  it  feeds  chiefly  on 
.young  chamois,  and  in  some  i>arts  of  Southern 
•and  Central  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  feeds  on  birds,  small  mammals, 
Jambs,  4c.,  and  children  also  have  been  carried 
•off  by  it.  When  pressed  by  hunger  it  will 
devour  putrescent  meat.  It  is  said  to  pursue 
Animals  till  it  makes  them  fall  over  precipices. 
Called  also  the  Lammergeyer  (q.v.). 

griffon-like,  a.    Resembling  a  griffon  in 
•Shape  or  qualities  ;  rapacious. 
(        "A   corporal ity  of  grifon-tike  promoters  and   ap- 
paritors.*—Milton  :  Of  /Irformation  in  England,  bk.1 

griffon-male,  s. 

Her. :  A  griffon  represented  without  wings, 
and  having  large  ears. 

*  gri f  fon  (2),  *  grif  f oun  (2),  *  gryf-fon,  *. 

[O.  Fr.  grifon,  griffon.]    A  Greek. 

"  Chase  these  gryfom  if  thou  might" 

liii-hard  Caur  de  Lion,  1,767. 

Crig,  'grigge,  s.  [Representing  an  older 
• crick,  of  which  cricket  is  the  derivative.  Cf. 
Dut.  krick  —  krekel  —  a  cricket.]  [CRICKET.] 

1.  A  cricket ;  a  grasshopper. 

"  High-elbowed  grigi  that  leap  in  summer  grass." 
Tennyton  :  Brook,  64. 

2.  A  small  lively  eel ;  a  sand-eel. 

**  Known  in  the  Thames  by  the  name  of  grigt." — 
Pennant  :  Britilh  Zoology  ;  The  Eel. 

\  The  proverbial  saying,  as  merry  as  a  grig, 
may  either  refer  to  the  liveliness  of  the  grass- 
hopper or  sand-eel,  or  may  be  a  corruption  of 
as  merry  as  a  Greek,  the  Greeks  being  prover- 
bially spoken  of  by  the  Romans  as  fond  of  good 
living  and  free  potations.  Cf.  "  She's  a  merry 
Creek,  indeed  "  (Shakesp. :  Troilus,  i.  2). 

[Cf.  A.S.  greg,  grceg  =  gray.] 
Sot. :  Callnna  vulgaris. 

•  grille,   *  grylle,  a.,   adv.,  &  «. 
.  Ger.  grel.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Horrible,  hideous,  fierce,  cruel. 

"  To  riche  men  was  he  grOle."    R.  de  Brunne,  p.  M. 

B.  As  adv. :  Horribly,  dreadfully. 

"  Thai  grete  and  groned  grille."     St.  Alexiut,  p.  4*. 

C.  As  subst. :  Cruelty,  hardship. 

"  Therefore  y  rede  that  we  hym  sloo. 
He  hath  done  us  grete  grylle." 

Brit  of  Tolout,  278. 


•grill  (1),  *  grille,  *grulle,  *  grylle,  v.t. 
S,  i.  [A.S.  grillan,  grellan  =  to  provoke  ; 
H.  H.  Ger.  grillen;  Dut.  grillen=  to  shiver.] 

A.  Transit  i  it : 

1.  To  provoke,  to  vex,  to  offend  against. 

"  Never  more  the  greeve  ne  grill.'      Clatter  Playi. 

2.  To  terrify  ;  to  cause  fright  or  horror  ;  to 
cause  to  shake  or  shiver. 

"  The  grones  of  Schir  Gawayan  dos  my  hert  grille." 
Sir  (InvKiii  <t  .Sir  lialahad,  ii.  23. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cause  horror  or  fright. 
"  Oame  ne  gle  lyked  hym  noght. 

So  gretly  can  he  grylle."       Brit  of  Tolout,  164. 

glill  (2),  v.t.  k  i.  [Fr.  griller,  from  gril  =  a 
gridiron  ;  O.  Fr.  grail,  greil,  from  Lat.  cra- 
ticula,  dimin.  of  crates  —  a  hurdle.)  [GRILLR.] 

A.  Transitiee : 

1.  Lit. :  To  broil  or  roast  on  a  gridiron  or 
similar  apparatus. 

"  Boilyng  of  men  in  caldrons,  grilling  them  on  grid- 
Irons."—  Marrell :  \Vorki.  448. 

2.  Fij.  :  To  torment,  as  if  by  fire. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cook  by  broiling  on  a  grid- 
iron. 

grill,  s.    [GRILL  (2),  v.] 

1.  Meat,  flsh,  &c.,  broiled  on  a  gridiron. 

2.  A  gridiron. 

"  Make  grillt  of  it  [wood]  to  broil  their  meat."— 
Cotton  :  Montaigne,  ch.  xxiv. 

grill-room,  s.  A  room  where  meat,  &c., 
is  cooked  on  a  grill. 

grll-la  de,  s.    [Fr.,  from  griller  =  to  grill] 

1.  The  act  of  grilling. 

2.  Meat,  flsh,  &c.,  broiled  on  a  grill  or  grid- 
iron. 

grill  -age  (age  as  lg),  *.  [Fr.,  from  grille  = 
a  grate,  a  grating.] 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  structure  of  sleepers  and 
cross-beams  forming  a  foundation  iu  marshy 
soil  for  a  pier  or  wharf. 

grille,  s.  [Fr.]  [GRILL  (2),  i>.)  An  open  grate 
or  grating  ;  lattice- work  of  metal ;  used — 

(1)  As  a  screen  to  shut  in  and  protect  any 
particular  spot  or  thing,  as  a  tomb,  a  relic,  a 
shrine,  Ac. 

(2)  The  gate  or  entrance  to  a  religious  house 
or  sacred  building. 

(3)  A  small  screen  or  open  grating  inserted 
in  the  outer  door  of  a  monastic  or  conventual 


building,  to  enable  the  inmates  to  converse 
with  visitors  or  to  answer  enquiries  without 
the  necessity  of  opening  the  door. 

*,gril'-ly,  v.t.  [GRILL  (1),  v.]  To  harass  ;  to 
annoy  ;  to  hurt  ;  hence,  fig.,  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule,  to  mock. 

grilse,  *.  [Sw.  gra  =  grey,  and  lax  =  salmon 
(?)  (Jamieson.)  In  the  north  of  Ireland  the 
form  is  grawl.] 

Ichthy. :  A  young  salmon,  when  it  makes  its 
first  return  to  the  fresh  water,  which  is  usually 
in  the  second  year  of  its  life.  (Prof.  John 
Wilson.) 

"Sea-fish  frae  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland  by  laud 
carriage,  forbye  trouts,  griliei,  salmon."—  Scott :  Rob 
Roy.  ch.  vi. 

grim,  *  grinune,  *  grym,  *  gryuune,  <v 

[A.S.  grim  =  fierce,  cruel,  from  gram  =  angry> 
furious  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  grimmig  =  angry. 
grimmsn  =  to  foam  with  rage;  Icel.  grimmr 
grim,  stern,  gramr=  wrathful  ;  Dan.  grim  = 
ugly,  grim,  gram  =  wrathful ;  Sw.  grym  = 
cruel,  grim  ;  Goth,  gram  =  angry  ;  Ger.  grim- 


mig  =  furious,  grimmen  =  to  rage, 
fury,  gram  =  hostile.] 

1.  Fierce,  stern,  ferocious,  forbidding. 

"  With  a  grim  and  surly  voice  he  bid  them  awak*."— 
Bunyitn  :  Pilgrimi  frogreu,  pt  i. 

2.  Fierce,  furious,  mercilessly  cruel. 

"  Now  is  the  Kyng  wroth  and  grym." 

Aliiaunder,  754. 

3.  Of  a  forbidding  aspect ;  ghastly,  horrid, 
horrible,  hideeus. 

"  Making  death  more  grim."       Additon  :  Cato,  U.  1. 

4.  Cruel,  furious,  merciless. 

"  Well  sterne  strokes  and  well  grym, 
Ther  wer  in  eche  a  side." 

Launfal :  Kitton,  vol.  L 

IT  Obvious  compounds  :  Grim-faced,  grim- 
grinning,  grim-lcioked,  grim-vlsaged,  &c. 

*  grim,  *  grym,  s.    [M.  H.  Ger.  grim ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  grimme ;  Dut.  grim;  Ger.  grimm.]    Fury, 
rage. 

"  To  him  he  stirt  with  briful  grim.' 

Gvaine  *  Oawaint,  1,661. 

*  grim,  v.t.     [GRIM,   a  ]     To  make  grim  or 
tierce. 

"  Orimmed  by  the  shadow  of  the  Red  Hag."— Carlylt : 
french  KetohUitm,  pt.  ii.  bk.  v».  ch.  viii. 

gri-ma'ce,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Icel.  grima  =  a  mask, 
a  hood  ;  A.S.  grima  =  a  mask.]  A  distortion 
of  the  face,  expressive  of  some  feeling,  as 
pain,  disgust,  contempt,  satisfaction,  &c.  ;  a 
smirk. 

"  With  hollow  form,  and  gesture,  and  grimace.'* 

Cawper  :  Expottulation,  184. 

*  gri-ma'ce,  v.i.    [GRIMACE,  s.]     To  make 
grimaces ;   to   distort   the    countenance  ;  to 
smirk. 

*  gri-maced',  a.    [Eng.  grimac(e);  -ed.]    Dis- 
torted ;  having  a  crabbed  look. 

gri-mal'-kin,  s.  [For  gray-malkin,  from  gray, 
and  malkin  =  moll-kin  =  little  Mary  ;  cf.  tom- 
cat.] An  old  cat ;  generally  a  female  cat. 

"  Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe. "     fhiliia :  Splendid  Shilling 

grime,  s.  [Dan.  grim,  grum  —  soot,  grime  ; 
Icel.  grima  —  a  mask,  a  covering ;  O.  Dut. 
grijmsel,  grimsd  =  soot,  smut ;  grimmelen  =  to 
soil,  to  begrime.]  Dirt  or  foul  matter ;  dirt 
deeply  insinuated  or  ingrained ;  sullying 
blackness  not  easily  cleansed  ;  smut. 

"  She  sweats  ;  a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grim* 
of  it"— Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Errori,  iii.  2. 

grime,  v.t.  [GRIME,  s.]  To  dirt,  to  foul,  to 
begrime. 

"  Masks  and  disguises  grimed  with  mud." 

Scott :  Kokeby,  vi.  4. 

grim'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grimy;  -ly.]  In  a 
grimy  manner  or  cor<\ition  ;  foully. 

grim-i-ness,  *.  [Eng.  grimy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  grimy;  foulness, 
bitterness. 

grim'-ly,  *grym-ly,a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  grim; 
-ly-] 

A.  As  adj. :  Grim,  hideous,  ghastly,  stem- 
looking. 

"  In  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost" 
Beaum.  *  f'let. :  Knight  of  the  Burning  fettle,  U.  L 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Horridly,  hideously,  ferociously,  cruelly, 
sternly. 

"  The  uncircumcised  smiled  grimly  with  disdain.* 
Cowley  :  Davideit.  bk.  Ui. 

2.  Sternly,  sullenly,  forbiddingly. 

"  From  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down." 

Scott:  Xarmion, U.  I. 

Grimm,  s.    [See  compound.] 

Grimm's  law,  s. 

Philol.  :  A  law  formulated  by  Jacob  Grimm, 
the  eminent  German  philologist,  relative  to 
the  changes  undergone  by  mute  consonants 
in  the  most  important  of  the  Aryan  languages. 
According  to  this  law,  if  the  same  roots  or  the 
same  words  exist  iu  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Celtic,  Slavonic,  Lithuanian,  Gothic  (with 
which  are  Included  English  and  other  Low 
German  dialects),  and  Old  High  German, 
then,  whenever  the  Sanscrit  or  Greek  has  an 
aspirate,  the  Gothic  has  the  corresponding 
flat  mute.  If  in  Sanscrit,  Greek.  &c.,  we  find 
&flat  mute,  then  we  find  a  corresponding  sliarp 
mute  in  Gothic,  and  a  corresponding  aspirate 
in  High  German.  If  in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  &e. 
we  find  a  sharp  mute,  the  Gothic  shown  the 
corresponding  aspirate,  and  Old  High  German 
the  corresponding.^  mute.  Thus  the  labials, 
6,  P,  f,  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanscrit,  become 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full.;  try,  Syrian,    so,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  lew. 


grimmei— grint 
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f,  I,  p  respectively  in  Gothic;,  and  b  (v),  /,  p  in 
Old  High  German  ;  the  dentals  t,  d,  th  in  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Sanscrit  become  th,  d,  t  in  Gothic, 
anil  /I,  z,  t  in  Old  High  German  ;  and  the  gut- 
turals it,  g,  ch  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanscrit 
become  h  (not  quite  regularly),  k,  g  in  Gothic 
and  g,  ch,  k  in  Old  High  German.  Thus : 
Sanskrit  pitri ;  Greek  vd-ntp  (pater) ;  Latin, 
pater  =  Gothic,  fadrein  ;  English,  father  ;  Old 
High  German,  vatar. 

grim'- me -i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  grimm(id) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.] 

Hot. :  A  sub-order  of  apocarpous  Mosses, 
having  an  equal  often  sessile  capsule,  a  mitre- 
shaped  calyptra,  and  dark-green  leaves,  ter- 
minated by  a  white  hair. 

grim'-ml-a,  s.    [Named  after  J.  F.  Grimm,  a 

German  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Griminei  (q.v.).  Grimmia  pulvinatum  is  the 
Swan's  Neck  Bryum.  It  occurs  in  hoary 
cushion-like  tufts. 

grim' -ness,  '  grim  nesse, '  grym-nesse. 
*.  [A.S.  grimniss.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  grim ;  fierceness,  sternness,  ferocity, 
forbiddingness. 

"  They  were  not  able  o  abyde  the  grhnntste  of  their 
countenances."— Qoldi  ige  :  Camir,  to.  M. 

*  grim'  sir,  *  grim  -sire,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  probably  a  compound  of  grim  and  sir,  or 
tvre ;  but  by  some  derived  from  Fr.  grinceur 
=  an  angry  gnasher  of  the  teeth  (Cotgrave); 
from  grincer  =  to  gnash  the  teeth.]  A  haughty 
or  arrogant  person  in  office  ;  a  stern,  grim,  or 
severe  person. 

"  Tiberius  Caesar,  who  otherwise  was  known  for  a 
grimsir  and  the  most  unsociable."— P.  Holland :  Pliny, 
IL  297. 

grlm'-y  (1),  o.  [Eng.  grim(e);  -y.]  Full  of 
grime,  foul,  filthy,  grimed,  begrimed. 

"(They]  with  stern  grimy  look  do  still  avise 
Upon  their  works." 

Mure:  On  the  Soul,  pt.  i .  hk.  iii  .  s.  6. 

(2),  o.      [Eng.   grim;    -y.]     Grim, 


stern. 

grin,  *  girn,  *  gren,  *  grenn,  *  gren-nen, 
*  gren-nyn,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  grenninn ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  gnjnen  =  to  weep,  to  cry,  to  fret ; 
Icel.  grenja  =  to  howl ;  Dan.  grine  =  to  grin; 
8w.  grina  =  to  grimace,  to  grin ;  Ger.  greinen.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  snarl  or  show  the  teeth  as  a  dog  ;  to 
gnash  the  teeth. 

"  And  the!  herden  these  thingis  and  weren  dyuerseli 
turmeutid  iu  her  hertis,  and  grennyden  with  teeth  on 
bym."-  WyMffe  :  Dedit  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  show  the  teeth  as  in  laughter,  scorn, 
or  pain. 

"  [He]  yrinn'd  and  forc'd  an  ugly  smile  that  it  might 
not  seem  to  smart."  —  Bp.  Taylor  :  Sermont.  pt  i., 
•er.  M. 

*  3.  To  be  exposed,  as  the  teeth  in  laughter. 

"  Her  heart  for  rage  did  grate,  and  teeth  didorfn." 
Spenter :  f.  Q.,  V.  TV.  ST. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  show  pleasure  or  approbation. 

"  Even  the  most  saintlike  of  his  party  grinned  at  it 
with  a  pious  smile."—  Dri/den :  Keligio  Laid.  (Pref.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To   set,    show,  or    gnash  the  teeth  in 
grinning. 

2.  To  express  by  grinning. 

"  Grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile." 

J/.lton.  P.  /,.,  ii.  84«. 

grin  (1),  ».  [GRix,  v.]  The  act  of  closing  the 
teeth  and  showing  them  by  withdrawing  the 
lips  ;  a  smile,  a  smirk. 

"  These  move  the  censure  and  illib'ral  grin 
Of  fools."  Couper  :  Hope,  747. 

•grin  (2),  *  grane,  *  gren,  *grene,  *gryn, 

t.     [A.S.  grin,  gryn.]    A  trap,  a  snare  or  gin. 
"  Like  a  bird  that  hasteth  to  his  grin. 
Not  knowing  the  peril  of  his  life  therein." 

Chuurer:  Kemediv  of  Love. 

•grin,  v.t.  [An  abbreviation  of  grind  (q.v.).] 
To  grind. 

•grin'-eomes,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Syphilis. 

"  I  am  now  secure  from  Ihe  grtncomet." 

JUauinyer :  Guardian,  1 V. 

grind,  v.t.  k  i.    [A.S.  grintlun.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Literc'ly: 

1.  To  break  and  reduce  to  powder  or  fine 
particles  by  friction  or  attrition  ;  to  com- 
minute. 

"Do 
tlonal 


2.  To  wear  down  or  smooth  by  friction  ;  to 
sharpen  or  give  an  edge  to  by  rubbing  against 
some  hard  sulistunce  ;  to  whet. 


3.  To  rub  one  thing  against  another ;  to 
grate,  as,  To  grind  one's  teeth. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  oppress  by  harsh  or  cruel  exactions  ; 
to  harass.     (Generally  with  down.) 

"  To  grind  the  subject  or  defraud  the  prince.". 
Jiryden  :  Bind  t  Panther,  iii.  747. 

2.  To  piepare  for  examination.    (University 
slang.) 

t  3.  To  teach,  to  instruct  in  :  as,  To  grind 
Latin  or  Greek.  (Univ.  Slang.) 

1 4.  To  study  ;  to  prepare  oneself  for  exam- 
ination by  studying.  (Univ.  Slang.) 

*  5.  To  whet,  to  sharpen. 

"  Mine  appetites  I  never  more  will  grind." 

Hiiateip.  :  Sonnet  90. 
B.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  grinding  ;  to  move 
a  mill  or  other  apparatus  for  grinding. 

"  Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind 
Among  the  slaves. 

Milton:  Samton  Agonittet.  1,162. 

2.  To  be  moved,  rubbed,  or  grated  together; 
to  grate. 

"  Smeary  foam  works  o'er  my  grinding  Jaws." 

/.'owe.    \Johiuon.) 

3.  To  \rs  ground  or  pulverized  as  iu  a  mill, 
&c.  :  as,  Corn  grinds  well  when  dry. 

4.  To  be  reduced  to  a  smooth  or  sharp  con- 
dition :  as,  Steel  will  grind  sharp. 

5.  To  gnash  or  grate  as  with  the  teeth. 

"  [He]  grinte  with 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  study  or  work  up  for  an  examination. 
(Univ.  Slang.) 

2.  To  drudge  ;  to  perform  hard  or  distaste- 
ful work. 

grind,  s.    [GRIND,  v.] 

*  I.  Lit. :  The  act  or  operation  of  grinding 
or  reducing  to  powder  in  a  mill. 

"  Hie  .  .  .  biuimeth  tothen  here  frntd."  —  0.  Xng. 
Bomiliet,  ii.  181.  ^ 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  studying  or  reading  up  for  an 
examination ;  study. 

" '  Come  along,  boys,'  cries  East ;  always  ready  to 
leave  the  grind,  as  he  called  it."— T.  Bughet:  Tom 
Browit'i  School  Da.yi,  pt  ii.,  ch.  T. 

2.  Hard  or  distasteful  work. 

*  grin-del,  *  gryn-del,  o.     [A.S.  grendil; 
Icel.  graind  =  hurt.]    Cruel,  ferocious. 

"  Bolde  burne,  on  thir  bent  be  not  so  gryiulel." 

Sir  liawauit.  2.3J8. 

*  grin-del-li,  *  gryn-del-ly,  adv.    [Eng. 
grindel;  -ly.]    Fiercely. 

"  Oawayn  full  gryndelly  sayde."    Sir  Oawaine,  2,399. 

grind' -er,  *grynd-er,  s.    [A.S.  grindere.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  grinds  ;  one  who 
works  in  a  mill. 

(2)  One  who  or  that  which  grinds  or  gives 
an    edge    to   anything ;   the   instrument   of 
grinding. 

"  Harder  than  the  grindcr't  nether  stone." 

Sandyi :  Paraphrate  of  the  Pnalnu. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(4)  A  tooth  generally. 

"  Her  grinderi  like  twp  chalk  stones  in  a  mill." 
Bithop  llaU :  Satiret.  iv.  L 

(5)  A  grinding-clamp  (q.v.). 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  prepares  students  for  an  ex- 
amination ;  a  coach,  a  tutor,  a  crammur. 

"  Put  him  into  the  hands  of  a  clever  grinder  or 
crammer  and  they  would  soon  cram  the  necessary 
Portion  of  Latin  and  Greek  into  hiui.--.Jfa.  Kdge- 
worth :  Patronage,  ch.  111. 

(2)  One  who  reads  or  studies  Lard. 
II.  Anat. :  [MOLAR]. 

4ir-y,  *.    [Eng.  grind,  v. ;  -try.] 

1.  Shoemakers  and  other  leather-workers' 
materials. 

2.  A  shop  or  warehouse  where  materials  for 
shoemakers  and   other   leather-workers    are 
kept  on  sale. 

grind  ing,  •  grynd-ynge,    'grlnt-ing, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  k  i.    [GRIND,  v.] 


A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  t  particif.  adj. :   (Se* 
the  verb). 
C.  -4s  ifubstantive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  breaking  and  re- 
ducing to  fine  particles  by  friction  or  attri- 
tion  ;  a  crushing  to  powder. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  giving  an  edge  to. 
or  sharpening  by  rubbing  against   another 
body. 

*  3.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  grating  together  i 
a  gnashing. 

"  But  in  helle  her  hering  (shal  be)  ful  of  waimentix* 
Hud  grinting  of  teeth."— Chaucer:  Pertonei  Tale. 

*  4.  Money  paid  for  the  grinding  of  corn. 

"  [He]  hath  ylost  the  grinding  of  the  wheat." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  4.00*. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  oppressing  or  harassing  by 
harsh  or  severe  exactions. 

2.  The  act  or  occupation  of  preparing  stu- 
dents for  an  examination.    (Univ.  Slang.) 

3.  The  act  of  reading  or  studying  hard. 
(Univ.  SUing.) 

grinding  clamp,  s.  A  grinding- clamp- 
for  cylindrical  work  has  two  semi-cylindrical 
leaden  blocks  enclosed  between  the  halves 
of  the  clamp,  which  are  adjusted  by  binding- 
screws.  The  halves  of  the  clamp  are  adjusted 
to  the  desired  distance,  slips  of  wood  being; 
placed  in  the  jaws  while  the  melted  lead  is 
run  in  to  form  the  cheeks.  For  internal  work 
the  grinder  consists  of  two  semi-cylindrical 
rods  of  iron,  fitted  to  each  other  by  dowel- 
pins  and  set  screws,  so  as  to  be  expanded  to 
the  required  distance.  The  leaden  cheeks  are 
cast  upon  the  rods,  which  are  placed  in  a. 
mould  for  that  purpose. 

grinding  frame,  s.  A  cotton-spinning 
machine. 

grinding  mill,  ••. 

1.  A  mill  for  grinding  corn. 

2.  A  lapidary's  wheel  of  lead,  the  disc  sur- 
face of  which  is  touched  with   emery  and 
water.     It  follows  the  slitting  or  roughing; 
mill,  and  like  them  is  mounted  to  rotate  on  a. 
vertical  axis. 

grinding  slip,  s.    [HONE.] 

grinding  vat,  s. 

Porcelain  :  A  cylindrical  tank  in  which  cal- 
cined and  stamped  Hints  are  ground  into  * 
fine  paste  with  water.  The  vat  is  paved  with 
chert-stone. 

grind  ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grinding ;  -ly.]  la 
a  grinding,  harassing,  or  oppressive  manner;, 
oppressively  ;  cruelly. 

»  grin   die  stone,     *  gryn  del  ston.  fc 

[Eng.  grind,  dimin.  or  frequent,  suff.  -le,  and 
stone.]    A  grindstone. 

••  By  the  lead-men  fur  the  nonoe 
That  turtle  about  like  grindleitonet. 

lien  Jonton:  Entertainment  at  Wetbect. 

*  grin' -die-tail,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  dog 

with  a  curly  tail. 

"  Like  orindlelaut  with  their  heels  upward." 

lleaum.  t  flet.  :  Itlnnd  Princeu,  T.  L 

grind'-Stone,  s.  [Eng.  grind;  -stone.]  Aflat 
circular  stone  used  for  grinding  or  sharpening 
tools. 

"  The  grinditone  to  unpolished  steel 

3?«r6ur>i« :  Virtu*  improeed  6y  Suffering. 
^  To  bring,  hold,  or  put  one's  note  to  the  fm.ut- 
etoM :  To  oppress,  harass,  or  punish  one  ;  to 
bring  one  to  justice  ;  to  treat  harshly. 

"They  might  be  ashamed,  for  lack  of  courage  to 
suffer  the  Lac-edteiiionlaus  to  hold  their  now  to  tke> 
griad*tone."-Xorth :  Plutarch,  p.  141. 

grin'  ner,  »•  [Eng.  grin;  -er.]  One  wlio 
grins  ;  one  who  distorts  his  face. 

"Orinnert  In  the  pantomime,  murderer*  lutrafedl**, 
who  make  ugly  faces  under  black  wigs.  —  Burkt :  O»*t 
Regicide  Peace,  let  4. 

grin  nihg,  *  gren-nymg,  *  gren  nynge, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  A  *.    [GRIN,  v.) 

A.  A  B.  At  pr.  par.  A  partMp.  adj. :  (8e» 
the  verb). 

C.  At  sutyt. :  The  act  of  closing  and  show- 
ing the  te«th  ;  a  smile  ;  a  smirk. 

grin  nlng  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grinning;  -ly.]  In 
a  grinning  manner ;  with  a  grin. 

•  glint,  prei.  indie,  of  v.     [GRIND,  v.]    For 
grindeth.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,971.) 


boll,  b4S^;  p6ut,  J6>1;  cat,  9eli.  ehorns,  9htn,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tHU;  «in.  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -lig. 
-eian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.  nrion  =  »hun ;  -fion.  -fion  =  zhfin.    -tious.  -dons,  -dons  =  shfis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  1*1.  <H 
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grip— grisled 


(1),  gripe.  «.  [A  S.  grtep  (Somner\] 
(GROPE,  *.]  A  small  ditch  ;  a  furrow  or  chan- 
nel to  carry  off  water. 

••Orln»jrHj>orlnth«(en."       jrawtoi.  1 101. 

jrip  (2),  •  gripe.  •  gryp.  *  grype.  J.  [Icel. 
gripr ;  8w.  grip ;  Dan.  grift ;  Dut.  grijprogtl : 
O.  H.  Ger.  yrtf  jo/<- ;  Ger.  greif;  Lat.  jjn/ps, 
from  Or.  ypv$  (yrujw).]  A  kind  of  vulture  ;  a 
griffin  or  griffon. 

"  That  him  ne  haue  the  Trip  or  era." 

Sarelok,  «7t. 

fcrlp  (3X  'gripe,  s.  [Cf.  Dut  grtef,  gritf; 
M.  H.  Q«r.  gr(f.\  [GRIP,  ».] 

1.  The  act  of  soiling  or  holding  in  the  hand  ; 
the  manner  or  mode  of  grasping  ;  specifically, 
*  grasp  peculiar  to  any  secret  society  :  as,  a 
.masonic  <7'  i;>. 

2.  A  gripe,  a  grasp. 

"  If  he  can  baud  the  grip  he  has  gotten."— *ott  .• 
*vi  «oy.  ch.  ir. 

*  3.  That  by  which  anything  is  grasped  or 
lifM  :  as,  the  grip  of  a  sword. 

4.  A  clutching  device  on  a  cable-car  by 
•which  a  car  may  be  attached  to  or  freed  from 
the  traction  cable. 

grip-car,  «.  A  car  baring  a  grip;  a 
cable-car. 

grip-man,  «.  Tbe  man  who  operates 
the  grip  on  a  cable-railroad. 

(tip,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pr.  gripper,  from  Icel.  gripa.] 

A.  Tram.:  To  gripe,  to  seize  hold  of;  to 
grasp  firmly. 

B,  Transitive: 

Kaut. :  To  take  firm  hold  :  as,  The  anchor 
grip*. 

(ripe,  *  grip-en  (pa.  t.  *  grap,  *  grasp,  *  grop), 
v.t.  &  i.  [A. 8.  grlpan  =  to  seize;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  grijpen ;  Icel.  gripa ;  Dan.  gribe ;  Sw. 
ffriba;  Goth,  greipan ;  Ger.  grt(fen ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  grifan ;  O.  Fris.  gripa;  Eng.  jroi.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally. 

1.  To  seize  and  hold  firmly  in  the  hand  ;  to 
grasp  firmly  ;  to  hold  with  the  fingers  closed. 


*  2.  To  clutch,  to  clench,  to  shut  tightly. 
IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  seize  and  hold  fast ;  to  take  posses- 
sion of. 

"  That  present  gietf  now  ffrtpith  me  and  striues  to 
•top  my  breath." 

Gcucoiyne  :  Abtent  Dame  thtu  complain  fth. 

*2.  To  pinch,  to  oppress  ;  to  grind  down  by 
exaction. 

"A  disposition  U  everywhere  exhibited  by  men  in 
office  to  gripe  and  squeeze  all  submitted  to  their  au- 
thority."— Brougham. 

3.  To  give  a  pain  in  the  bowels  to. 
B.  Intransitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Lit. :  To  lay  fast  hold  of  anything ;  to 
grasp  or  clasp  things  firmly  in  the  hand. 

"Struggling  they  gripe,  they  pnll.  they  bend,  they 

•train."  Brooke:  Comtantia. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  get  money  by  hard  bargains  or  oppres- 
sion ;  to  be  grasping  after  money  ;  to  extort. 

(2)  To  suffer  griping  pains. 

IL  Kaut. :  To  lie  too  close  to  the  wind,  as 
a  ship. 

gripe  (1),  *.    [GRIPE,  ».] 
L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  grasp ;  a  fast  or  firm  hold  with  the 
bands  or  paws ;  hold. 

"  Our  blooming  girl. 
Caught  in  the  gripe  of  death." 

Wordtworth:  Xzcurtion,  bk.  lii. 

(2)  A  pressure,  a  squeeze. 

"  Ti»  true,  the  hardened  breast  resists  the  gripe." 
Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Xetamorphotel  x. 

(3)  The  part  by  which  anything  ia  gripped 
«r  grasped,  as  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  A  grasp,  a  seizure,  a  clutch,  a  grip. 

"  To  ease  a  present  load  or  gripe  of  conscience."— Bp. 
Tatlor:  Herman  t,  voL  iL.  ser.  5. 

•(2)  Oppression ;  cruel  exaction ;  a  grinding 
down. 

"  I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripe*  of  cruel  men." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  fill.,  r.  J. 

*(3)  Pinching  distress  ;  hardship. 


»(4)  A  mean,  niggardly  fellow  ;  a  miser. 
"  Let  him  be  a  bawd,  a  grip*,  an  usurer,  a  villain."— 
Burton     A  nut.  qf  Melancholy. 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Mach. :  A  brake  applied  to  the  wheel  of  a 
crane  or  derrick.     It  generally  consists  of  an 
iron  hoop  under  the  control  of  a  lever,  and  is 
drawn  closely  around  the  wheel  to  check  its 
motion. 

2.  lied.  (Generally  pi.) :  A  popular  name  for 
keen  but  more  or  less  intermittent  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  produced  by  colic  or  any  similar 
disease. 

"Torn  with  the  gripet  as  If  he  should  be  palled  to 
pieces."— Bunyan.  Pilgrim' i  Progre^t,  pt.  iL 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  fore-foot  of  a  ship,  on  to  which  the 
stem  is  planted.    The  forward  end  of  the  keel. 
It  is  scarfed  to  the  stem-piece  and  false-keel, 
and  is  secured  by  a  horseshoe  or  ring  to  the 
stem. 

(2)  A  broad  plait  of  rope  or  bars  of  iron, 
with  lanyard  rings  and  claws,  passing  over  a 
large  boat,  and  by  which  it  is  secured  to  the 
ring-bolts  of  the  deck. 

(3)  One  of  a  pair  of  bands  passing  round  a 
boat  near  the  stem  and  stern  when  suspended 
from  the  davits,  to  prevent  the  boat  from 
swinging  about. 


*  gripe-penny. «. 

miser. 


A  niggardly  fellow  ;  a 


gripe  (2),  s.  [GRIP  (2),  ».]  A  griffon.  (Ferrex 
£  Porrex,  ii.  1.) 

•gripe's  egg,  *. 

1.  Lit.  :  The  egg  of  a  griffon  or  vulture. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  technical  name  for  a  vessel  used 
in  alchemy.    (Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  ii.  3.) 

•gri'pe-fol,  o.  [Eng.  gripe;  -/W(0-]  Dis- 
posed to  gripe. 

*  grip'-er,  s.  [Eng.  grip(e),  v.  ;  -tr.}  One  who 
gripes  ;  specif.,  a  miserly  fellow,  an  extor- 
tortioner,  an  oppressor. 

"  Others  pretend  zeal,  and  yet  an  professed  usurers, 
griperi,  monsters  of  men,  and  harpies."—  Burton  : 
Anal, 


grip  '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GRIPS,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  grasping  firmly  in 
the  hand  ;  a  grasping  ;  a  clutching. 

2.  A  pain  in  the  bowels  ;  the  gripes. 

"  Those  gripingi  men  feel  when  they  take  physlck." 
—Digby  :  Of  Bodiet,  ch.  xxxiv. 

*  grip'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  griping  ;  -ly.]    In 

a  griping  manner  ;  with  griping  pains. 

"  Clysters  help,  lest  the  medicine  stop  in  the  guts, 
and  work  gripinyly."—!Safon  :  natural  Hittory,  866. 

*gri-ple,  a.    [GRIPPLE.] 

*  grl-ple-ness,  s.    [GRIPPLENESS.] 

*  grfp'-ol-ous,  *  grip'-u-lous,  a.     [Eng. 
grippal,  gripple;  -ous.]      Greedy,  avaricious, 
grasping. 


*  grip-pal,  a.    [CRIPPLE.] 

grippe,  s.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to  various 
epidemic  forms  of  catarrh. 

grip'-per,  s.    [Eng-jrrip,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  seizes  ;  specifically 
in  Ireland,  a  sheriff's  officer  ;  a  bailiff. 

2.  Print. :  The  fingers  on    an    impression 
which  seize  the  paper  by  one  edge  and  carry 
it  to,  and  sometimes  through,  the  press.     In 
some  cases  tapes  conduct  it  after  it  has  been 
fed  in  by  the  grippers. 

grip'- pie,  grip'-ptf,  a.  [Eng.  gripe;  -y.] 
Disposed  to  defraud  or  extort;  rapacious, 
grasping. 

*  grip   ping,  a.     [Eng.  grip ;  -ing.]     Avari- 
cious, grasping. 

*  grip  ping  ness,  s.    [Eng.  gripping ;  -ness.] 
Avarice,  graspingness. 

"  With    a    logick-flsted    grlppingnett."  —  Kenntt  : 
Bratmui  :  Praite  of  FoUy,  p.  87. 

•grip' -pie,  *gri-ple,  *  grip-pal,  a.  &  ». 

[Eng.  gripe;  -U.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Grasping,  tenacious ;  holding  firmly  or 
fast ;  tight. 

"  One  his  shield  he  griplt  hold  dill  lay." 

Spcnier  :  F.  y.,  VI.  IT.  1 

2.  Griping,  greedy,  avaricious. 

"  Naebudy  wad  be  sae  gripplt  as  to  take  his  u«ar."— 
Scott  ;   Wuverley.  ch.  livii. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  grasp,  a  hold. 

"  Xe  even  Artegall  his  griple  strong 
For  anything  wold  slacke." 

Spencer:  P.  «..  V.  U.  M. 

*  gripple  minded,  a.  Of  a  rapacious 
or  grasping  disposition;  griping,  greedily, 
miserly. 

grip  pie  ness,  *  gri  pie-ness,  ,«.  [Eng. 
gripple;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
gripple  or  avaricious  ;  avarice ;  a  grasping 
disposition. 

"His   grippltnett,    techlnesse.    loquacity."— 8u»ofl 
Jim  I :  Satan't  Fiery  Darti  Quenched  (Dec.  3). 

*  gris,  *  grys,  s.    [Fr.=  grey.]    A  kind  of  fur. 

"  Two  thik  I 


gri? 


utels  yfurr*d  with  grys." 

Alitaunder,  5,501. 


i-aille,  s.     [Fr.  gris  =  gray.] 
~Art  :  A  style  of  paiuting  representing  solid 
bodies  iu  relief,  such  as  friezes,  mouldings, 
&c.,    by  means  of  a  mixture  of   black  and 
white  pigments,  producing  gray  tints. 

*  gris  am  ber,  s.    [See  def.]   Used  by  Milton 
for  AMBERGRIS  (q.v.). 

grisamber  -  steamed,    a.     Flavoured 
with  the  steam  of  melted  ambergris. 

"  In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled 
Oritamber-ittamtd."          Milton  :  P.  R.,  IL  Ml 

*grise  (1),  s.     [GREE.]    A  step,  a  stairs. 

"  Which,  as  a  grise  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour."  Shaketp.  :  Othello.  L  «. 

.grise  (2),  *gryce,   *grys,   'gryae,  * 

[Icel.  griss  ;  Sw.  gris;  Dan.  gruss.]    A  pig,  A 
swine. 

"  Wyth  grui.  and  gees,  and  capouns." 

Sir  Ferumbrai.  2,«W. 


'grise,   *gryse,  a.     [Cf.   A.S. 
terrify  ;    Ger.    grans  =  terrible.]      Terrible. 
[GRISLY.] 

"  The  aghtaud  pine  it  es  ful  prise." 

Cursor  Uundi,  3S,24». 

*gri»e,  "gris-en,  *  gryse,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.8. 
grisan  =  to  terrify.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  be  afraid,  to  tremble,  to 
fear. 

"Another  king  gaine  the  sal  rise 
That  sal  make  the  to  griie.' 

Cm-tor  Mundi,  21,89*. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  fear. 

"The  which  thou  yrlteditt  for  hateful  werkis.  - 
Wyclife  :  Wiidom  xii.  18. 

*  glis'-e-OUS,  a.    [Low  Lat.  griseus;  Fr.  grit 

=  gray.]    Gray,  grizzled,  grizzly  ;  white  mot- 
tled with  black  or  brown. 

grl-f  et'te,  s.     [Fr.,  from  gris  =  gray.] 

*  1.  A  sort  of  gray  woollen  fabric  used  foi 

dresses  by  women  of  the  lower  classes. 
2.  A  girl  or  young  married  woman  of  the 

lower  classes  ;  a  gay  young  girl. 

*gris-ful,  *grise-ful,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  grise, 
v.  ;  -fu.UJ,).~]     Terrible,  fearful,  horrid. 
"Hit  is  so  gritful  forto  loke  and  forto  hir  the  bitter 
dome."  E.  Eng.  Poem$,'p.  4. 

*  gris-  ful  -ly,  *gris-fiil-li,  adv.    [Eng. 

grisful;  -ly.]    Horribly,  fearfully. 


*  gris-il,  *  grs-yl,  a.    [GRISE,  v.}    Horrible ; 

terrible. 

"  Qrnsyl.    Horridut,  terribilit."— Prompt.  Pan. 

*  gris -i  ness,  *gris-y-nes,  s.    [Mid.  Eng. 
grise,  v.  ;  -ness.]    Fear,  terror,  dread. 

"  Gretgritynei  assailed  en  byui."—  Wydiffe :  Gen.  zv.  IX 

gris  -kin,  s.    [Eng.  grise  =  a  pig,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -kin.]    The  spine  of  a  hog. 

gris  -le-a,  s.  [Named  after  G.  Grisley,  a  Portu- 
guese surgeon  and  botanical  writer.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lythracea,  tribe  Lytlire®, 
now  limited  to  one  species,  Grislea  secunda,  a 
native  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada.  What 
used  to  be  called  G.  tomentosa  is  now  denomi- 
nated Woodfordia  tomentosa.  Its  flowers  mixed 
with  those  of  Morinda  are  used  in  India  as  • 
dye  called  dhall. 

*  gris  -led  (led  as  eld),  a.    [GRIZZLED.] 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee.  09  =  e:  ey  =  a.    au  -  kw. 
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•  grlf '-U-ness,  s.     [Eng.  grisly;  -ness:]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  grisly  ;  horribieness, 
horridness. 

"That  Ill-agreeing  mosick  was  beautified  with  the 
grit!  inen  of  wounds."  —  Sidney :  Arcadia,  bk.  ill., 
p.  44L 

«ria  -ly  (1),  *  gris-li,  *  gris-lic,  *  gris- 
<    lien,  *  gris-liche,  *  grys-lycb,  *  grys- 

ly,  a.  &  adv.     [A.S.  gryslic :  cf.  agrisan  =  to 
terrify  ;  Ger.  graus,  grausig  =  horrible.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Horrible,   dreadful,   terrible, 
fearful,  grim. 

"  All  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron." 

Milton:  Comiu,  60S. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Horribly,   terribly,   fearfully, 
horridly. 

"  Oruliche  the  develeii  yulle."— St.  Brandon,  p.  28. 

*  grfs-ly  (2),  O.     [GRIZZLY.] 

eri  -son,  s.    [Fr.  =  gray.] 

Zool.  :  Grissonia,  or  Galictis  vittata,  a  genus 
of  Brazilian  mammals,  placed  by  some  among 
the  Mustelida  (Weasels),  by  others  among  the 
Melidse  (Badgers).  It  is  called  also  the  Huron. 

grist,  *  great,  *gryste,  ».    [A.S.,  from  the 
same  root  as  grind  (q.v.).J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Corn  to  be  ground  ;  corn  which  has 
been  ground. 

"Always  wrought  and  ground  the  neighbour's  grett." 
Browne:  Britannia' t  Pastora.li,  bk.  L,  s.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  A  supply,  a  provision. 

"  Form,  say  I  as  well  as  they, 
Must  fail,  if  matter  bring  uo  gritt. 

Swift :  Proyreu  of  Beaut)/. 

H,  Technically: 

1.  Mill. :  A  batch  of  grain  to  be  ground  in 

*  custom  mill,  or  the  result  of  the  grinding 
less  the  toll. 

2.  Rope-making :  A  given  size  of  rope.   Com- 
mon grist  is  a  rope  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference, with  twenty  yarns  in  each  of  the 
three  strands. 

IT  To  bring  grist  to  the  mill :  To  bring  pro- 
fitable business  or  gain ;  to  be  a  source  of 
profit. 

"  A  sly  old  Pope  created  twenty  new  saints  to  bring 
oriit  to  the  mill  of  the  London  clergy."— Bp.  Hartley  : 
Speech.  July  23.  1801. 

grist-mill,  «.    A  mill  for  grinding  grain. 

gristle  (as  grisl),  *gris-tel,  *grys-*yl, 

*  grys-tylle,  s.    [A.S.   gristle,  a  dimin.  of 
grist  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  gristel,  gristl, 
grestel.] 

Anat. :  The  popular  name  of  what  is  called 
by  scientific  men  cartilage  (q.v.). 
i       •"Tbegriitle  of  the  earepiece,  beeyng  once  cutt«  in 

twoo.  cannot  close  ne  growe  together  agayne."— Udal : 

Lake  xxii. 

grfe'-tly  (t  silent),  a.    [Eng.  gristle);  -».] 

Ord.  lAing.  £  Anat. :  Composador  consisting 
of  gristle  ;  of  tlie  nature  of  or  like  gristle  ; 
cartilaginous. 

"  Those  nshes  which  be  not  soft,  bnt  frittta.  have  a 
rrow  in  their  ridge  bone."— P.  Holland  : 
.1,  ch.  xrxvii. 

grit,  *  greet,  *greete,  *  greet,  *  greote, 
•grete,  s.  [AS.  0rreot  =  grit,  dust;  cogn. 
with  O.  Fris.  gret;  Icel.  grjdt ;  Ger.  gries ; 
0. 8.  griot ;  O.  H.  Ger.  grioz  ;  Eng.  groats  and 
grout  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
;     1.  Literally : 

•  (1)  Sand,  gravel. 

"  Dust  and  great . . .  hwon  hit  1«  isandred."— Ancrtn 
KMe.  p.  2=2. 

(2)  Coarse,  rough  particles. 

"  Sileslan  bole,  crackling  a  little  betwixt  the  teeth 
yet  without  the  least  particle  of  grit,  feels  as  smooth 
••soap." — Orea. 

(3)  The  coarse  part  of  meal. 

(4)  Oats  husked  or  coarsely  ground.    (Gene 
Tally  in  the  plural.)    [GROATS.] 

(5)  The  structure  or  character  of  a  stone  as 
regards  fineness,  closeness,  or  their  opposites 

*  (6)  A  kind  of  crab. 

2.  Fig. :  Firmness,  determination  or  resolu 
tion  of  mind  ;  pluck. 

"Youth,  and  grit,  and  sober  living  told  more  than 
tnet.'—Reade:  Cloiiter  t  Dearth,  ch.  xri. 

IL  Petrol. :  A  term  vaguely  used  for  an; 
coarse-grained  sandstone,  especially  If  the 
grains  in  it  are  angular  or  sub-angular.  Rutle; 
defines  it  as  a  coarse-grained  and  somewha 
coherent,  or  at  times  a  tine-grained  and  very 


hard  and  compact  sandstone,  frequently  con- 
taining fragments  and  granules  of  other  min- 
erals, besides  quartz,  flint,  or  chert. 

grit-berry,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Comarostaphylis. 

grit-rock,  *.    [GRIT,  «.,  II.] 

grit,  v.i.  &  t.    [GRIT,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :   To  give  out  a  grating  sound, 
as  sand  under  the  feet  ;  to  grate. 

41  The  sanded  floor  that  gritt  beneath  the  tread." 
lioldtmith:  Deserted  t'illitye. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  grate  ;  to  grind  or  rub  toge- 
ther :  as,  To  grit  the  teeth. 

grit,  a.    [GREAT.]    (Scotch.) 

grith,  *.  [A.S.  &  Icel.  ;  O.  Sw.  grith,  gntth, 
grid.] 

1.  Peace,  goodwill. 

"Orith  on  eorthe  and  grith  on  hefene.  and  grith 
bitwenen  awiic  cristene  monne."  —  0.  X.  Bomiliet, 
p.  45. 

2.  Mercy,  kindness. 

"  Alle  schnlen  gledien  i  Godes  grith."—  St.  Marherete, 

p.  si. 

*  grith-breach,  *  grith-bruche,  s.  A 
breach  or  breaking  of  the  peace. 

"  Yef  ye  doth  grith-bruche  on  his  lond." 

Owl  t  Nightingale,  1,733. 

*  grith'-ful,  a.    [Eng.  grith  ;  -fuHl).]    Kind, 
merciful,  forgiving. 

"  Basian  wes  yrithful  king."  La.ya.mon,  ii.  12. 

*  grith'  -i-eil,  v.i.    [A.S.  grithian.] 

1.  To  protect,  to  keep  in  peace  or  security. 

"  Ich  eow  wulle  grithim  and  freoscipe  eow  given." 
Layamon,  ii.  IT. 

2.  To  reconcile.    (Layamon,  ii.  496.) 

*  grith-liche,  a.  &  adv.    [A.S.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Kind,  gracious. 

"  He  grete  tham  king  mid  grithliche  speche." 

Layamon,  i.  19. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Kindly,  graciously. 

"  He  grithliche  sp»c."  Layamon,  i.  «. 

grith'-ser-geant  (er  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  grith, 
and  sergeant.]  An  officer  to  keep  the  peace. 

"  Grithiergeam  wit  longe  steyues."       ffavelok,  266. 

grif  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  grit,  and  stone.]  The 
same  as  GRIT,  II.  (q.v.). 

grif  -tie,  a.    [Eng.  grit  ;  -ie  =  -y.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  field  when  com- 
posed equally  of  metal  and  colour. 

grit'-tl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gritty  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gritty  or  abounding 
in  grit. 

"  In  fuller's  earth  he  could  find  no  sand  by  the  micro- 
scope, nor  any  grittineu."—  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

grif-ty,  o.     [Eng.  grit;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Consisting  of  or  containing  grit  ;  of 
the  nature  of  grit  ;   full  of  hard  particles  ; 
sandy. 

"I  found  this  powder  .  .  .  somewhat  gritty  between 
the  teeth."—  Boyle  :  World. 

2.  Fig.  :     Plucky,     courageous,     resolute. 
(American.) 

griv'-e't,  ».    LFr-.  from  Abyssinian  (?).] 

Zool.  :  Cercocebu»  or  Cercopithecus  griteo- 
viridis,  an  Old  World  monkey  with  greenish- 
gray  fur,  some  white  hairs  near  the  hinder 
extremities,  the  tail  gray.  Found  in  Africa. 

gri-wSn'-nlck  (w  as  v),  s.  [Russ.]  A  smal 
silver  coin  current  in  Russia  of  the  value  o 
ten  kopecks,  or  about  twoi>ence  sterling.  I: 
weighs  2'  039  grammes,  and  is  '5  flue.  (Hit  hell. 

*  grize,  i.    [GRISE  (!)•] 

*  grltf-fr-Un,  O.      [GRIDELIN.] 

*  griz'-zle,  *  gris  el,  "  gris-ell,  «.  &  a 
[Fr.  gris  =  gray  ;  sun",  -el.]    [GRIZZLED.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1,  A  gray  colour  ;  a  mixture  of  black  an 
white. 

••  Time  hath  sowed  a  griale  on  thy  •face. 

Tmlfth  Aiyfit,  v. 


Qover,  IU.  SM. 


2.  A  gray-haired  man. 

"  That  olde  grittl  is  uo  fole." 

•  3.  A  kind  of  wig. 

"  Our  clergy  moult  their  feathered  ffrfastei." 

Caiman  :  The  Sftetn,  IL 

B.  At  adj.  :  Gray,  grizzled. 

"  Among  the  popplar  leaues  in  grttell  (Towne." 

fhaer  :  Tirgill  ;  Jlneidoi  TUl. 


griz -zled  (zled  as  zeld),  a.    [Eng. 

-ed.]    Gray  ;  of  a  grayish  colour ;  interspersed 
with  gray. 

"His  beard  wagriaUd !' 

Shaketp. :  ffamlet,  L  1 

grizzled-skipper,  s. 

Entem. :  A  small  butterfly— Thymele  Alveo- 
lus, of  the  family  Hesperidse.  The  wings  are 
blackish,  tinged  with  green  and  with  creamy 
spots.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  raspberry.  (6'tuin- 
ton.) 

griz-zly,  a.  &  *.    [Eng.  grizzl(e);  -y.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  grayish  colour  ;  grayish. 

"  Through  the  realms  where  grizzly  spectres  dwell" 
Cooper  :  T»  Charlet  Deodati.    (Trails.) 

B.  As  subst. :  [GRIZZLY -BEAR]. 

grizzly-bear,  grisly-bear,  t  grizzle- 
bear,  s. 

1.  Zool.  :  Ursus  ferox.    A  huge  bear,  some- 
times nine  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of 
the  very  short  tail,  and  weighing  800  Ibs.    Tha 
hair,  which  varies  tetweeii  gray  and  blackish 
brown,  is  more  or  less  grizzled,  whence  the 
animal's  English  name.     It  inhabits  North 
America,  especially  the   plains  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  those  mountains  them- 
selves.   It  feeds  partly  on  fruits  and  roots, 
but  partly  also  on  animal  food,  overcoming 
the  huge  bison. 

2.  Palceont.  :    Ursus  priscus,    of  the  Post- 
Tertiary  caves,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Grizzly  bear. 

groan,  *  gran  i  -en,  *  grane,  *  grone. 

v.i.  &  t.     [A.S.  grdnian ;  allied  to  GRIN  (q. v.).J 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  breathe  with  a  heavy,  or  deep 
murmuring  noise,  as  in  pain  or  agony ;  to 
utter  a  moaning  suuud  ;  to  utter  a  mournful 
voice  ;  to  sigh  deeply. 

"  I  have  groaned  under  them,  been  sorry  for  them." 
— Banyan  :  PUgrimt  Progrest,  pt.  L 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  grieve  ;   to  suffer  hardship ;   to  be 
burdened  so  as  to  cause  murmuring,  as,  A 
nation  groans  under  excessive  taxation. 

2.  To  long  or  strive  earnestly  after  any  thing. 

"  Nothing  but  holy,  pure,  and  clear, 
Or  that  which  groaneth  to  be  so." 

Herbert:  Suptrliminar*. 

B.  Trans. :    To  silence    or  put  down  by 
groans  ;  as,  The  speaker  was  groaned  down. 

groan,  *  grane,  *  grone,  s.  [GROAN,  ».] 

1.  A  low  moaning  sound,  as  of  one  in  pain, 
sorrow,  or  agony  ;  a  deep,  mournful  sound  or 
voice  ;  a  deep  sigh,  a  moan. 

"  Heave  a  pitying  groan."       Coteper  :  Truth,  17T. 

*  2.  Any  hoarse  dead  sound  ;  a  moan. 

"  Such  groan*  of  roaring  wind  and  rain." 

Hhaknp. :  Lear.  ill.  1 

3.  A  deep,    murmuring   sound,  uttered  in 
derision  or  disapprobation  ;  as,  The  speaker'i 
voice  was  drowned  in  groans. 

groan  er,  *.     [Eng.  groan;  ~tr.]    One  who 

groans. 

*  groan'  -fol.  *  gr6ne  foil,  a.   [Eng.  groan ; 

•/«'(')•]  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  groans 
or  sadness  ;  sad,  lamentable. 

"And  gave  against  his  mother  earth  a  groanSHt 
sound."  Spenter :  f.  «..  II.  ri.  41 

groan  -ing.  *  gran-unge,    *  gron  ing, 
*  gron-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & «.    [GROAN,  v.} 
A.  &  B.  Ai  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  utterance  to 
groans  or  meanings  ;  a  groan. 

••  Ther  Is  gnmtnge  and  grure." 

Old  Ing.  Mitettlany.  p.  n. 

groaning  -  malt,  t.  Drink  provided 
against  a  woman's  confinement,  and  drunk  by 
the  women  assembled  on  that  occasion. 
(AoM.) 

•  groat,  "  grote,  s.  [O.LowGer.  =  great,  from 

its  being  larger  than  the  small  copper  roms 
formerly  iu  use;  O.  Dut.  groott;  Dut.  grvot.} 
[GREAT.] 

*  1.  A  small  silver  coin,  formerly  current  In 
England,  of  the  value  of  four  pence  sterling ; 
hence  four  pence,  or  a  fourpenny  piece. 

"  But  now  graatt  of  four-pene*.  and  half  gronll  at 
two-pence,  equivalent  to  the  sterling  money,  ar» 
coined. "-««*«• .  EdrarU  til.  (ML  13T«I. 

2.  Usetl  proverbially  for  any  small  or  trifling 
sum. 

"  His  apparel  Is  not  worth  a  gnat."—  Fielding :  /Owfk 
net  from  <A(«  World  to  the  Next,  ch.  rlx. 


b61l.  b6y  ;  polit,  J6%1;  eat,  9ell,  cboms,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem  ;  thin,  this  ;  rin,  as  ;  expect,  ^enophon. 
-cian,-tlan  =  8han.    -tton,  -sion  =  shun  ;  -tlon,  -?ion  =  «hun.    -oious.  -tions,  -«lou«  =  »hn«.   -We,  -die. 
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groats,  •  grotes,  *.  pi.  [Icel.  grouts  =  por- 
ridge ;  8w.  grot  ;  Dan.  grid  ;  Dut.  gort.] 
O»u»  or  wheat  without  the  husks.  [GROUTS.] 

"  The  people  of  Rom*  fur  three  hundred  years  to- 
tether,  used  DO  uthcr  food  tluui  the  groatt  made  of 
common  wheat."  —  /1.  aaUamt:  Plinie.  bk.  xviii.. 
eh.  Tli. 

grob  -man.  .<.    [F,tym.  doubtful.] 
Ichthi/.  :  The  Sea  Bream  (q.v.). 

gro-cer.  *gr6«'-Ber,  s.  (O.  FT.  jro»i«r  = 
one  who  sells  by  the  gross  or  wholesale  ;  gros, 
fern,  grotse  =  great  ]  A  dealer  in  tea.  sugar, 
coffee,  spices,  Ac.  [GROSS.] 

"  NOD*  of  that  compante,  nor  ante  of  the  vintoners. 
batchen,  aroum  .  .  .  thould  be  admitted  maior  of 
the  citif.-—a«lini>iKt  :  Citron.  Steward  11.  (ail.  mi) 

grocer's  it  ch.  -• 

Patk.:  Echthyina,  produced  by  handling 
sugar.  It  is  most  common  in  spring  mid 
summer.  Sometimes  the  eruption  is  local,  at 
others  it  almost  covers  the  body. 

•  gro  -cer-ly,  a.     [Eng.  grocer  ;  -ly.]    Bclong- 
ing  to  the  grocery  trade. 

"  Some  grocer!*  thieves." 

aood:  TaJeofa  Trumpet. 

gro'-cer-y,  *gr6s'-ser-y,  s.  [O.  FT.  gros- 
terU.] 

L  Grocers'  wares,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee, 
Ac.  (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"  Mounted  upon  the  colt,  with  a  deal  box  before  him 
to  carry  groceriet  in."—  <ioidtmit>>  :  t'icar  a/  Wake- 
«WAch.  lit 

2.  A  grocer's  shop  ;  a  place  where  groceries 
•re  sold.  (American.) 

•groche,  v.t.  &  i.    [GRDDOE,  r.)  » 

•  grotf,  *  groffe,  '  grnf,  adv.    [Icel.  grvjb.  in 

the  phrase,  liggjci  d  grufn  =  to  lie  grovelling  : 
grufa  =  to  grovel  ;  Sw.  dial,  gruva  —  flat  on 
one's  face  ;  ligga  &  gruve  =  to  lie  grovelling  on 
one's  face.]  Grovelling  ;  flat  on  one's  face. 
[GROVEL.] 

"  And  gnff  he  fell  al  platte  upon  the  ground." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  13,605. 

grog,  s.  [Named  after  a  nickname  of  Admiral 
Vernon,  who,  from  his  wearing  grogram 
Ireeches,  was  called  "  Old  Grog."  About 
1745  he  ordered  his  sailors  to  dilute  their  rum 
with  water.] 

L  Spirits  asd  water  mixed  but  not  sweet- 
ened ;  strong  drink  generally. 

2.  For  def.  see  extract. 

"  Deceased    had  been  accustomed  to  drink  a  Tile 
mixture  procured  at  spirit  itorea  known  a>  grog,  and 
1  compounded  of  drippings  from  wine,  spirit,  aud  beer 
,  «atk«."—  Standard,  Feb.  SO,  1884. 

3.  [FIREBRICK.] 

grog-blossom,  ».  A  redness  or  pimple 
on  the  nose  or  face,  arising  from  excessive 
indulgence  in  strong  drink. 

grog-shop,  s.  A  place  where  spirits  or 
strong  drinks  are  sold  ;  a  dram-shop. 

•  grog,  v.t.     [GROO,  «.]    To  mix  water  with  ; 
to  weaken  with  water.    (Dairies.) 

"  The  defendants  had  grogged  the  casks  by  putting 
in  hot  water."—  Lincoln  Mercury.  March  3,  1878. 


r-y,  ».  [Eng.  grog;  -ery.]  A  place 
•where  spirits  or  other  strong  liquors  are  sold  ; 
a  grog-shop.  (American.) 

grog'  -gi  ness,  s.     [Eng.  groggy;  -ness.J 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  state  of  being  under 

the  influence  of  drink  ;  tipsiness. 
2.  Farr.  :  A  tenderness  or  stiffness  in  the 

foot  of  a  horse,  or  weakness  in  the  forelegs. 

"The  peculiar  knuckling  of  the  fetlock-joint,  and 
toe  tottering  of  the  whole  of  the  fore-leg,  known  by 
the  name  of  groyqineu.  and  which  is  so  often  seen  in 
old  and  overworked  horses,  it  seldom  an  affection 
of  either  the  fetlock  or  the  pastern-joints  simply."  — 
I'ouatt  :  On  the  Hone,  ch,  xvl.,  p.  37». 

gJ'Og'-gy,  a.     [Eng.  grog;  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Under  the  influence  of  drink  ;   tipsy, 
druuk. 

2.  Staggering  or  stupefied,  as  one  dazed  with 
Wows  ;  acting  like  one  stupefied  with  drink. 

II.  Farr.  :  Moving  uneasily,  as  with  tender 
fett  or  forelegs. 

"  It  [grogginess]  is  common  among  all  kinds  of  fast 
worker*,  and  long  journeys  at  a  fist  pace  will  make 
almost  any  bone  froggy."—  fouatt:  On  the  Borie,  ch. 
XVI..  p.  380. 

grog  ram.   »  grSg^-er-an,   •grog'-ran, 

i.  &  a.     [O.  Fr.  grosgrain,  from  gros  =  gross, 
thick,  coarse,  and  grain  =  grain.] 


groats— groom 

A.  As  substantive : 

h'tib.  :  A  coarse  stuff  of  silk  or  silk  and 
mohair. 

"  lie  shall  have  the  fragrant  at  the  rate  I  told  him  - 
—Ben  Jonton :  Beery  Man  in  Hit  Bumour.  ii.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  fabric  described 
in  A. 

"  Plain  goody  would  no  longer  down 
Twas  madam  iu  the  grogram  gown." 

fiirift :  Baucit  i  Philemon. 

groin  (1),  *  grain,  s.  [Icel.  grein  =  a  branch, 
arm  ;  greina  =  to  branch  or  fork  off;  Dan. 
green  —  a  branch ;  Sw.  gren  =  a  branch,  a 
fork.) 

1.  Anat.  :  The  hollow  in  the  human  body 
where  the  thigh  and  the  trunk  unite. 

"  The  little  dart  arrives  .  .  . 
Passed  through  and  pierced  his  groin." 

Dryden  :   Virgil ;  .fneid  X.  838. 

2.  Arch. :  The  angle  or  angular  curve  formed 
by  an   intersection   of   vaults ;    most  of  the 
vaulted1  ceilings    of   the    middle    ages    were 
groined,  mid  therefore  called  groined  ceilings. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  Norman  style  the 
groins   were   left  purposely  plain,  but  after- 
wards they  were  invariably  covered  with  ribs. 

3.  Civil  Eng. :  A  frame  of  wood-work,  con- 
structed across  a  beach,  between  high  and 
low  water,  perpendicular  to  the  general  line 
of  it,  either  to  retain  the  shingle  already  accu- 
mulated, to  recover  it  when  lost,  or  to  accu- 
mulate more  at  any  particular  point ;  also  to 
break  and  check  the  action  of  the  waves.  The 
component  parts  of  a  groin  are  piles,  plank- 
ing, land-ties,  land  tie-bars,  blocks,  tail-piles, 
and  keys  and  screw-bolts. 

groin-rib,  s. 

Arch. :  A  rib  or  projecting  member  follow- 
ing the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  arches 
forming  a  groin. 

»  groin  (2),  *  groine,  *  groyn,  *  groyne,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  groing  ;  Fr.  groin ;  Prov.  groing,  grong; 
Ital.  grugno ;  O.  Port,  grain.] 
1.  The  snout  of  a  swine. 


2.  A  hanging  lip. 

"  Be  wroth,  than  schalt  thow  have  a  groyn.* 

Chaucer :  Troilut,  i.  348. 

groin  (IX  v.t.    [GROIN  (l),  s.] 

Arch. :  To  form  into  groins ;  to  ornament 
or  furnish  with  groins. 

»  groin  (2),  *  groigne,  *  groyne,  v.i.  [Fr. 
grogner. ;  O.  Fr.  groigner ;  Prov.  gronhir, 
gronir;  Sp.  grunlr;  Port,  grunhir;  Ital. 
grugnire,  gruynare,  from  Lat.  grvnnio.]  To 
groan  or  grunt ;  to  hang  the  lip  in  discontent ; 
to  pout. 

"Whether  so  that  he  loure  or  groyne." 

Romaunt  of  the  Kate,  7,051. 
groined,  a.    [Eng.  groin  (1),  s.  ;  -er.] 

Arch. :  Having  an  angular  curve  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  two  arches. 

groined -arch,  s. 

Arch. :  An  arch  intersected  by  another  cut- 
ting it  transversely. 

groined-ceiling,  groined  roof,  ,,-. 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  formed  by  three  or  more 
intersecting  arches,  every  two  of  which  form 
a  groin  at  the  intersection,  all  the  groins 
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meeting  at  a  point  called  the  apex  or  summit. 
Groined  arches  are  found  both  in  classic  and 
mediaeval  architecture,  but  were  brought  to 
the  greatest  perfection  in  the  latter.  Fan 
tracery  vaulting  is  groined  roofing  in  its  most 
complex  form. 


*  groin  -er,  *  groyn-ere,  s.     [Eng.  groin 
(2),  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who  tells  tales ;  a  tale- 
bearer. 

"  The  groynere  w  ith  drawen  striuea  to  gidere  rxtaaT 
—  Wycliffe :  Prov.  xxvi.  20. 

groin  -Ing  (1),  s.    [GROIN  (1),  v.] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  GROIN  (1),  «.,  1. 

•groin'- Ing  (2),  "groyn -ing,  *groyn- 

ynge,  s.    [GROIN  (-2),  v.] 

1.  Grunting. 

"  Oroynyrtge  of  swyne.    GrunnUut."— Prompt.  Pan 

2.  A  grumbling  ;   tale-bearing.      (Chaucer  I 
C.  T.,  2,462.) 

grom  el,  grom  mel,  s.    [GROMWELL.] 

grom-et,  grom  met,  s.  [Fr.  gmirmette  = 
a  curb  ;  gourmer  —  to  curb.] 

1.  Naitt. :  A  ring  formed  of  a  strand  of  rope 
laid  round  and  spliced.     Used  as  a  hank,  a 
thimble,   or  with  large  oars,   in  connection 
with  a  pin,  as  a  substitute  for  a  rowlock. 
Metallic  grommets,  i^-ming  eyelets,  are  some- 
times substituted.    An  iron  flange  is  cast  to 
the  wrought-metal  thimble  ;  after  insertion, 
the  edge  is  spun  over  upon  the  other  cast- 
metal  ring. 

2.  Ord. :    A   wad    made  of  rope,  rammed 
down  between  the  ball  and  the  charge.    Made 
of  oakum  and  bound  with  spun-yarn,  it  is 
called  a  junk-wad. 

gromet  ward,  s. 

Ord. :  A  wad  used  in  firing  from  smooth. 
bore  guns,  when  the  elevation  is  less  than  3*. 
H  Shot-gromet : 
Ord. :  The  same  as  GROMET,  2. 

gro'-mi-a,  ».  [Lat.  groma  =  a  surveyor's  pole 
or  measuring-rod. 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gromidae  (q.v.). 

gro' -mi-da,  gro'-mi-dae,  *.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gromia,  and  Lat.  neut.  adj.  suff.  -ida,  or  fern. 
-idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Foraminifera,  with  an 
imperforate  test.  It  is  brownish-yellow, 
membranous,  soft,  and  globular,  with  long, 
filiform  processes  protruding. 

grom  well,  grom  II,  gro  mel,  gray- 
mell,  gray-millet,  s.  [Fr.  gremil ;  Wei. 
cromandi.] 

Bnt. :  Lithospermum  ojjldnale,  anciently  ad- 
ministered for  the  cure  of  gravel. 

IT  False  Gromwell :  The  genus  Onosmodium, 

*  grone,  v.i.    [GROAN,  v.] 

Gron   in-gen  ists,  Gron-in-gen'-sl- 

ans  (o  as  e),  s.  pi.  [From  the  town  of 
Groningen  in  the  Netherlands,  at  which  the 
early  adherents  of  the  sect  held  their  conven- 
tions.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  division  of  Mennonites,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

gro-nd'-vi-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  F.  Grono- 
vius,  a  botanist  of  Leyden.J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Grono- 
vieae  (q.  v.). 

gro-no'-vi-e-89,  s.pl.     [Mod.  Lat.  gronovia, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Loasaceae. 

groom,  '  grom,  '  grome,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  prob.  from  A.S.  guma  =  a  man,  .the  r 
being  inserted  as  iu  cartridge,  partridge, 
corporal,  &c.  ;  Dut.  gom  (in  bruidegom  = 
bridegroom);  O.  H.  Ger.  gumo;  Icel.  gumi; 
Goth,  guma;  Lat.  homo  =  a  man;  O.  Dut. 
grom;  Icel.  gromr  =  a  boy.]  [BRIDEGROOM.] 
*  1.  A  young  man,  a  lad. 

"  Ich  am  nou  no  grom  ich  am  wel  waxen." 

Banelolt.  790. 

*2.  A  menial,  a  servant. 
"  AI»  wel  thi  maister  as  thi  grome."       Gower,  1.  274. 

3.  Specifically  a  man  or  boy  who  has  the 
charge  of  horses  or  of  the  stable. 

"  Ciimissed  but  by  his  dogs  and  by  his  groom.' 
Cowper :  Progrets  of  Error,  9*. 

4.  A  man  newly-married  or  about  to    be 
married  ;  a  bridegroom. 

"By  this  the   briJea  are  waked,  their   grooms  arc 
dressed."  Dryden:  Cymon  £  Iptdgeiiia,  540. 

5.  One  of  several  officers  in  the  royal  house- 
hold ;  as,  Groom  of  the  Stole,  <fec. 

H  Groom  of  the  Stole :  [STOLE]. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t» 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w.  oe  =  i;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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"  groom-porter,  t.  An  officer  of  the 
Royul  household,  wiios-e  duty  it  was  to  see 
that  the  king's  lodging  was  furnished  with 
tallies,  chairs,  stools,  and  tiring,  and  also  to 
provide  cards  and  dice,  <tc.,  and  to  decide 
disputes  arising  at  cards,  dice,  bowling,  &c. 
He  was  allowed  to  keep  au  open  gaming-table 
at  Christmas.  The  office  was  abolished  by 
George  III. 

"The  groom -poncr  had  a  room  appropriated  to 
gaming.  —Pope :  tiunciad.  1.  810  (Note). 

grooms  man,  s.  One  who  attends  on 
the  bridegroom  at  a  wedding  ;  the  best  man. 

"  Sudden  at  the  gro  imt-nuirit  side 
••Tis  he !  a  well-known  voice  has  cried." 

Longfellow:  Blind  Oirl  of  CatteWuiUe,  ill. 

groom,  v.t.  [GROOM,  s.]  To  tend,  care  for,  or 
dress,  as  a  groom  does  a  horse. 

*  groom '-less,  a.    [Eng.  groom ;  -less.]    With- 
out a  groom. 

"A  rough  cob,  listless  and  yroamleu."  —  Ditraeli: 
Lothair,  ch.  xxviii . 

*  groom'-let,  s.     [Eng.  groom,  s.  ;  dimin.  suff. 

-let.]    A  little  or  young  groom.    (Hook.) 

•groom'-shlp,  *  grome-ship,  s.  [Eng. 
groom;  -ship.]  The  office  or  position  of  a 
groom. 

"He  [Silas  Titus]  did  with  the  consent  of  his  Majesty 
resign  his  gromeship."—  Wood :  Athena  Oxon. 

groot,  s.  [Dut.  =  great.]  An  old  money  of 
account  in. Bremen,  value  $J  ths  of  an  English 
penny.  [GROAT.] 

groove,  *  grove,  s.    [Dut.  groef,  groeve  =  & 
grave,  a  groove.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  channel,  furrow,  or  long  hollow, 
such  as  may  be  cut  with  a  tool ;  a  rut,  fur- 
row, or  channel,  such  as  may  be  formed  by 
the  action  of  water  ;  a  channel  formed  by  any 
agency. 

2.  Fig. :  The  natural  course  or  fixed  routine 
of  one's  life  or  events. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Gun.  :   A   spiral   channel   between   the 
lands  iti  rifling. 

2.  Join.  :  A  channel  in  the  edge  of  a  board. 
In  matched-boarding  it  receives  the  tongue. 

*  3.  Mining :  A  shaft  or  pit. 

4.  Anat. :  There  are  many  grooves  in  the 
human  frame,  as,  the  bicipital,  the  lachrymal, 
and  the  subcostal  grooves. 

groove-ram,  *. 

Needle- making :  A  stamp  for  making  the 
groove  in  which  the  eyes  of  needles  are  formed. 

groove,  v.t.  [GROOVE,  s.]  To  cut  or  form  a 
groove  or  channel  in  ;  to  furrow. 

"The  aperture  l»  grooved  at  the  margin."— Pemnnt: 
Brit.  ZooL;  The  Wreath  Shell. 

grooved,  a.    [GROOVE,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  groove,  furrow,  or 
channel  in  it ;  channelled  ;  furrowed. 

"  Each  grooved  and  dovetailed  like  a  box." 
Swift :  George-. \im-J),in-Dean'i  Antwer  to  T.  Sheridan. 

2.  But. :  Fluted,  channeled,  marked  with 
longitudinal  furrows. 

grooved -bit,  ».  A  wood-boring  tool, 
adapted  to  be  used  in  a  brace,  and  having  a 
cylindrical  stem  with  a  spiral  groove. 

grooved-wheel,  s. 

1.  A  wheel  having  circumferential  indenta- 
tion!;, as  a  mode  of  increasing  the  traction  or 
effective  frictional  surface  contact ;  a  friction- 
wheel. 

2.  A  band-wheel  or  pulley  having  peripheral 
depressions  for  a  round  band,  as   in  some 
lathes. 

groov'-er,  ».     [Eng.  groove,  v.  ;  -er.} 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  cuts  or  forms  a 
groove. 

2.  A  miner.    (Provincial. ) 

groov'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [GROOVE,  ».] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :    (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  cutting 

or  forming  a  groove ;   a  groove,   or   set  of 

grooves. 
grooving  planes,  s.  pi.  Carpenters'  and 

Joiners'  planes,  which  are  adapted  for  cutting 

grooves,  as  the  plough,  iillister,  router-plane, 

banding-plane,  &c. 


*  grope,  *  groop,  *  groupe,  "  growpe, 

*  grupe,  s.    [O.  Fris.  i! rope  ;  L)ut.  groeji ;  Sw. 
&  l)an.  grup.  J    A  channel  to  carry  off  urine 
from  a  stable  or  stall. 

"  A  grupe:  mimorium."—Cathol.  Aaylicum. 

•*  grope  (1),  *  growpe,  *  growpyn,  v.i. 
[GROPE,  s.]  To  make  a  groove  or  channel ; 
to  form  grooves. 

"  I  grotepr,  sculpe,  or  suche  as  collide  grave,  yroupe 
or  carve."— Faltgrave. 

grope  (2),  *  grape,  *graip,  *  gropen, 

*  groop,  v.i.  &  t.]    A.8.  grdpian  =  to  handle, 
to  seize,  from  grdp  =  the  grasp  of  the  hands, 
the  grip  of  the  fingers,  from  gripan=to  gripe ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  greijbn;  Icel.  greifa,.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  feel  with  the  hands. 

"  Loke  what  ther  is  put  iu  thin  bond  and  grope.' 
¥  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  18.1M. 

2.  To  use  the  hands  ;  to  handle. 

"  If  my  fader  groop  and  fele,  by  drede  lest  he  wene 
me  wilu  to  bigile  hym.'  —  H'ydiffe:  Genetit  xxvil.  12. 

3.  To  search  or  seek  to  find  something  in 
the  dark  ;  or,  as  a  blind  person,  by  feeling 
about  with  the  hands ;  to  feel  one's  way  as 
with  the  hands. 

"  We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind."— /to.  Hi.  10. 

4.  To  seek  to  find  one's  way  through  doubt 
or  perplexity. 

' '  Groping  no  longer  in  night." 
Longfellow :  Children  of  the  Lord't  Supper. 

*  5.  To  seek  to  find  anything. 

"  At  blindly  groped  they  for  a  future  state." 

Dryden :  Xeligio  Laid,  23. 

*  6.  To  examine  closely. 

'*  He  is  the  gropande  God." 
Early  Eng.  AIM.  Poem :  Cleannea,  ML 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  feel  with  the  hands ;  to  touch ;  to 
handle. 

"  Than  gropede  he  enery  wouude." 

Sir  Ferumbrat,  1,388. 

2.  To  seek  out  by  feeling  with  the  hands  in 
the  dark  or  as  a  blind  person  :  as,  To  grope 
one's  way. 


*  3.  To  try  to  discover  or  find  out ;  to  seek 
into  ;  to  try  ;  to  sound  ;  to  probe. 

"  How  vigilant  to  grope  men's  thoughts,  and  to  pick 
out  somewhat  whereof  they  might  complain."— 
Sayward. 

*  4.  To  inquire  into  ;  to  examine. 

"To  grove  tendurly  a  conscience." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  7,899. 

grdp'-er, s.  [Eng. grop(e) ;  -er.  ]  One  who gropes ; 
one  who  tries  to  find  his  way  by  groping. 
"  A  groper  after  novelties,  in  any  wise  do  flye." 

Urant  :  Horace ;  Epiule  to  Lotliut. 

grdp' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  s.    [GROPE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  seeking 
one's  way  by  feeling  with  the  hands  in  the 
dark,  or  as  a  blind  person. 

*  groping-lron,  *  grupinge-yren,  ». 

A  tool  for  forming  grooves. 

"The  gropingJron  then  spake  he."— MS.  in  Balli- 

VKll. 

grdp'-Ing-lfc  adv.  [Eng.  groping;  -ly.]  In 
a  groping  manner  :  as  one  who  gropes. 

grop'-pite,  s.  [From  Gropp(torp),  in  Sweden, 
where  it  occurs,  and  suff.  -ite  (Af  in.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  rose- red  or  brownish-red  crystal- 
line mineral  of  splintery  fracture  :  its  hard- 
ness, 2-5  ;  sp.  gr.,  273v  Compos.  :  45'01  ; 
alumina,-  22-55  ;  sesqnioxide  of  iron,  3*06  ; 
magnesia,  12-28  ;  lime,  4-55  ;  soda,  0-22  ;  po- 
tassa,  5-23 ;  water,  7 '11  =  1<X>.  Occurs  in 
limestone.  (Dana.) 

*  grdp'-ple,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from  grope 
(q.v.).]  To  grope. 

"  To  grapple  In  the  brook  for  crayfish."— T.  ffughti  : 
Tom  Brown  at  Ojtford,  ch.  xxx. 

gror-oi'-lite,  «.  [From  Ororoi,  in  Mayenne, 
France,  where  it  occurs,  and  Gr.  \iOot  (lithos) 
—  stone.] 

M in. :  A  variety  of  Wad  (Bog-manganese). 
The  colour  is  brownish-black,  the  streak  red- 
dish-brown. (Dana.) 

grda  (*  silent),   «.     IFr.,   =   thick,    strong.] 

[GBOS8,  0.] 

Fabric:  A  heavy  Bilk  with  a  dull  finish. 
gros-em,  «.    A  silver  coin,  used  in  Swit- 
zerland, value  4s.  8d.  sterling. 


gros  -beak,  *  gross  -beak,  s.  [Eng.  gram, 
and  beak.  So  named  from  the  thick  bills  of 
the  several  species.) 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  Spec. :  The  genua  Coccothraustes  (q.v.Ji 

(2)  Gen. :   Some  other  birds  having  thick 
bills.    n\ 

2.  PI. :  The  English  name  of  Coccothrau> 
tina?,  a  sub-family  of  Frinjjilliitee, 

H  The  Cardinal  Grosbeak  (Cardinal  is  trif* 
giiiianus),  an  American  bird.  The  Pine  Gros- 
beak is  l.oxia  enucltator,  called  also  Pine  Bui- 
finch  ;  and  the  Social  or  Republican  Grosbeak 
is  Philaeterus  socius.  It  is  from  South  Africa, 
and  belongs  to  the  sub-family  of  Plocein* 
(Weaver-birds). 

gros' grain  (» silent),  t.  [Fr.]  Agtoutand 
durable  corded  silk  stuff. 

gro'-schen,  s.  [GROSS.]  A  small  silver  coin 
used  in  the  North  German  States,  value  ,Lth 
of  a  thaler,  or  about  1'th  of  a  penny  sterling. 
Each  groschen  is  sub-divided  into  ten  pfen> 
niugs. 

gro'-ser,  gro  sert,  gro  si  er,  5.    [GROS- 

SABT.] 

gross,  *  grosse,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  gros  (fern. 
grosse)  =  thick,  coarse,  from  Low  Lat.  grossui, 
from  Lat  crocus  =  thick,  coarse ;  Ital.  grosso; 
Sp.  grueso.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Literally: 

1.  Thick  ;  fat ;  bulky  ;  great  and  coarse. 

"A  grou  fat  man."— Shajtet/j. :  1  Henry  IV.,  m.  4 

2.  Coarse  ;  opposed  to  fine  or  delicate. 

"  Fine  and  delicate  sculpture*  are  helped  with  ne» 
ness,  and  grou  with  distance."—  Walton  Architecture 

*  3.   Thick  ;  dense ;  not  attenuated ;   not 
pure ;  coarse. 

"  They  would  shake  the  grou  clouds  to  the  ground.*! 
Dragon :  harotul  Wan,  bk,  U. 

*  4.  Coarse  ;  unbecoming  ;  inelegant 

"The gloomy  hue. 
And  feature  grou."       Thointon:  Summer,  Ml 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  crass  ;  heavy. 

"  If  she  doth  then  the  nubtile  sense  excel. 
How  arou  are  they  that  drown  her  in  the  blooJT" 
Darit*. 

2.  Coarse  ;  vulgar ;  not  refined  ;  indelicate} 
sensual ;  obscene. 

"  He  shuns  the  grouer  joys  of  seme."    — ~ 
;  Ay  ran .-  Comir,  L  & 

3.  Enormous  ;  great ;  shameful ;  disgrace 
ful ;  flagrant. 

4.  Whole  ;  entire ;  total ;  applied  to  a  tun 
or  amount  without  any  deduction ;  opposed 
to -net. 

*  5.  Plain  ;  palpable  ;  easily  discernible. 

"  Tis  grou  you  love  my  sou." 

Shaltetp. :  AUi  Well  that  Kndi  Wttt,  L  t. 

'B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  main  body,  part,    or  mass ;  UM 
chief  part,  the  mass. 

"Uometa,  out  of  question,  have  likewise  power  a^ 
effect  over  the  grou  and  mass  of  thiuga.'  —  Bacon. 

*  2.  The  main  force  or  body. 

••  Several  casuist*  are  of  opinion  that,  In  a  buttlt. 
you  should  discharge  upon  the  grou  of  UM>  enemy, 
without  levelling  your  piece  at  any  particular  porsoa.* 
-Additm:  freeholder. 

*3.  The  sum  total  ;  the  full  or  entire 
amount. 

"  I  cannot  Instantly  raise  up  thefrwt 
Of  full  three  thousand  duutta." 

Shaketp. :  ileraharU  of  fmlot,  L  a 

*  4.  A  collective  or  united  body. 

"  After  they  have  separated  themselves  In  many 
petty  divisions,  they  rejoiii  oue  by  one  into  a  gnu.'— 
Drgden. 

6.  The  gross  or  great  hundred  ;  the  numbe? 
of  twelve  dozen  ;  twelve  times  twelve. 

K  1.  A  great  grou :  Twelve  gross  or  144 
dozens. 

2.  Inthegrost;  in  grou: 

(1)  In  the  bulk,  or  undivided  whole ;  whole, 
sale. 

"Trafficking  In  grout."— Cart* :  Sumy  in  Cor» 
wall,  P.M. 

(2)  On  the  whole ;  as  a  whole,  without  re- 
gard to  the  separate  parts. 

"  Some  men  pan  swiftly  from  the  effect  they  look 
npon  In  arou  to  the  moat  obvloiu  seeiamg  oauie.  — 
IHaby  :  Of  Bodlti,  cb.  nivL 

3.  Advowton  in  gross : 

Law:  An  advowson  separated  from  UM 
proj>erty  of  a  manor,  and  annexed  to  the  pep- 
son  of  its  owner. 


bSlL  b6?;  pint,  H$wl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  cUn.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  W,  «*•  »V  e^P^  Jen°»l10"' 
-clan. -tian  =  shan.    -tton,  -sion=shun;  -^ion.  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious, -.ious, -clou.  =  «hufc   -Me, -die,  ic.  =  bel, 
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grossales— ground 


4.  <\wMwm  in  yrott: 

Lax:  A  common  not  appurtenant  to  land, 
bat  annexed  to  a  man's  person. 

*o.  nilein  in  gross : 

Feud.  Law:  A  villein  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  land,  but  immediately  to  the  person 
of  his  lord,  and  who  was  transferable  by  deed, 
as  other  chattels,  from  one  person  to  another. 

5  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gross 
and  coor*:  "  These  terms  are  synonymous  in 
the  moral  application.  Crossness  of  habit  is 
opposed  to  delicacy  :  coarseness  to  softness 
and  refinement.  A  person  U-comcs  grots  by 
an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  sensual 
appetites,  particularly  in  eating  and  drinking  ; 
he  is  coarse  from  the  want  of  polish  either  as 
to  his  mind  or  manners."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

gross-fed,  a.  Fed  or  supported  on  gross 
or  coai^se  food. 

gross  headed,  a.  Thick-headed,  dull, 
ttupid.  (Milton.) 

Gross  Mcnnonltes,  *.  pi 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  on  the  Continent  in 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  more  wild  or 
lax  Mennonites,  as  distinguished  from  those 
who  were  refined  or  more  strict  The  former 
were  called  again  Waterlanders.  (Mosheim: 
Ck,  Hist.,  cent,  xvii.) 

gross-weight,  s. 

Comm. :  The  weight  of  any  merchandise  or 
commodity,  including  the  dross,  dust,  bag, 
case,  cask,  chest,  or  other  receptacle  in  which 
it  is  contained.  The  net  or  neat  weight  is 
that  of  the  commodity  after  the  tare  and  tret 
have  been  deducted.  [NET,  a.,  TARE,  s.] 

gros-sa'-les,  s.  pi    [Lat.  grosses) ;  inasc.  or 
fern.  suff.  -ales.]    [GROSSAU] 

Sot. :  An  alliance  of  epigynous  exogens, 
having  the  flowers  dichlamydeous  and  poly- 
petalous,  the  seeds  numerous  and  minute, 
with  the  embryo  small,  lying  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  albumen.  Lindley  includes  under  it 
the  orders  Grossiilariacese,  Escalloniaceae, 
Philadelphaccse,  and  Harrington  iacese  (q.v.). 

gros-sart,  gros'-sert,  s.     [A  corrupt  of 
FT.  groseiUe.]    A  gooseberry  (q.v.). 

gross -beak,  s.    (GROSBEAK.] 

*  gross  -ful,  *  grosse-full,  a.    [Eng.  gross; 
-full.]    Exceeding  gross. 

"  Thy  yroue/ul  faults." 

Chapman  :  Butty  n'Amboit.  L  2. 

gross-If-I-ca'-tion,  s.    [GROSSIFV.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  gross, 
coarse,  or  thick  ;  the  state  of  becoming  gross 
or  thick. 

2.  Bpt. :  The  swelling  of  the  ovary  after  fer- 
tilization. 

•grdss'-J-fy,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  gross;  i  con- 
nective, and  suff.  -fy.} 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  gross,  coarse,  or  thick. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  become  gross,  coarse,  or 
thick. 

gross'-ly,  adv.    (Eng.  gross  ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  a  gross  manner ;  in  bulky  parts ; 
coarsely  ;  bulkily. 

"  London  liken  arottly ;  bat  this  nicer  pit 
Examine*,  fathoms,  all  the  depths  of  wit, " 

Dryden  :  Prologue  to  the  Univ.  of  Oxford. 

2.  Coarsely,  vulgarly  ;  without  refinement ; 
rudely. 

"  Speak  not  so  grottly. " 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

3.  Shamefully,  disgracefully,  flagrantly. 
"But  that  which  in  an  age  of  good  government  la  an 

•Til  may^  in  au  age  of  frouly  bad  government,  be  a 
bleaiiug.  —  J/acaulay  :  Bitt.  of  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*  4.  Stupidly. 

"  Led  to  yroulf  by  tbi«  meddling  priest." 

Shakes?. :  King  John,  lit  1. 

*  5.  Palpably,  evidently,  plainly. 

"  To  counterfeit  thus  grouly  with  your  slave." 

HhaJcetp.  :  Comedy  of  Errort,  It  t. 

gross  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  gross;  -ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gross  or 
bulky ;  bulk,  bulkiness. 

"The  element  Immediately  next  the  earth  In  orou- 
n*u  U  water."— Digby  :  OfBodia.  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  Coarseness,  rudeness;  want  of  refine- 
ment or  delicacy. 

"  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grottnett  «o." 
Shaketp.  :  Midsummer  Hight't  Uream,  lit  1. 


3.  Enormity  ;  shocking  nature  or  qualities  ; 
shamefuluess  ;  disgraeetulness. 


*  4.  Stupidity. 

"Such  impossible  jvwaageg  of  groaneu" 

$l,,ikrti>.  :  TmiVth  Xight.  lit  S. 

*5.  Coarseness  ;  want  of  clearness  or  purity  ; 
density. 

"[ItslfoggyjrroMtH-M  so  opposed  the  light 
As  It  would  turn  the  uoollsted  into  night.* 

ftrayton:  Moon-Calf. 

t  gr6s-su-la'-c5-ie,  s.  pi  [G  KOSSOLARI  ACE.«.] 

gros  su  la  -96  ous  (or  ceous  as  shiis),  a. 

[Mod.  Lat.  grossulace((e)  ;  suff.  -ous.] 

Hot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Grossulaceae 
or  Grossulariacae  (q.v.). 

gros  -su-lar,  a.  &.  s.  [Low  Lat.  grossuJa  = 
a  gooseberry  ;  Class.  Lat.  grossulus=  a  small 
unripe  fig,  dimin.  of  grossus  =  an  unripe  fig  ; 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
a  gooseberry. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Min.  :  The  mineral,  called  by  the  French 
grossulaire.  The  same  as  GROSSULARITE  (q.v.). 

grossular-garnet,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  GROSSULARITE  (q.v.). 

gros-su-lar'-i-a,  s.  (Low  Lat.  grossu1(a)  = 
a  goos'eberry  ;  and  Lat.  fem.  sing.  adj.  suff. 
-aria.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Ribes,  having  spinous 
branches,  the  leaves  plaited  in  bud,  and  one 
to  three  flowered  peduncles.  (Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.) 

gr6s-su-lar-i-a'-9e-»,   t  gros-su-la'- 

9*5  £B,  s.  pi.    [Mod.   Lat.  grossularia  (q.v.), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Currantworts  ;  the  typical  order  of 
Lindley's  alliance  Grossales.  It  consists  of 
either  unarmed  or  spiny  shrubs,  with  alter- 
nate lobed  leaves  having  a  plaited  vernation, 
flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  a  superior  calyx 
four  or  five-parted,  five  minute  petals,  five 
stamens  ;  a  two,  three,  or  four-cleft  style  ;  a 
one-celled  ovary,  with  two  opposite  parietal 
placentae  ;  and  the  fruit  a  berry,  enclosing 
numerous  seeds  suspended  among  the  pulp 
by  long  fundamental  cords.  Lindley  enume- 
rated two  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  at  ninety  -five.  They  are  from  the 
temperate  and  mountainous  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  The  typical  genus  is 
Ribes,  containing  the  gooseberry,  currant,  &c. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  calls  the  order  Riliesiese, 
and  reduces  it  to  a  tribe  of  Saxifragraceae. 

gros'  -SU-lar-  Ite,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  grossu- 
laria =  the  gooseberry  genus  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  garnet,  called  by  Dana 
from  its  composition  Lime-alumina-garnet. 
The  most  typical  sub-variety  is  the  Wiluite, 
of  Siberia,  which  is  pale  green.  Others  are 
Cinnamon-stone  or  Essouite,  Succinite,  and 
Romanzovite. 

*  gross'-y,  *  gross'-ie,  a.  [Eng.  gross  ;  -y.] 
Gross. 


*  grot  (1),  s.    [GROAT.] 

grot  (2),  s.  [Fr.  grotte,  from  Low  Lat.  crupta  = 
a  crypt ;  Lat.  crypta.]  A  grotto.  [CBYPT.] 

"  The  Sibylline  grot  beside  the  dead 
Lake  of  Averting."        Dyer  :  Ruins  of  Rome. 

gro  tes  que  (que  as  k),  *gro-tesc,  *  gro- 
tes-co,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ttal.  grottesca,  from 
grotto.  =  a  grotto,  because  such  paintings  were 
found  in  old  crypts  and  grottoes.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Strangely  or  wildly  formed ;  of  irregular 
or  extravagant  form  or  proportions  ;   antic, 
ludicrous,  laughable,  ridiculous. 

"Many  a yrotetyue  form  and  face." 

Longfellow :  To  a  Child. 

2.  Applied  to  artificial  grotto-work,  deco- 
rated with  rock-work,  shells,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  This  term,  which  is  now  familiar  among 
all  the  lovers  of  the  a'rt  of  painting,  was  by 
the  Italians  appropriated  to  that  peculiar 
manner  of  composition  and  invention  observed 
among  the  antique  monumental  paintings 
which  were  discovered  in  the  subterraneous 


chambers  that  had  been  decorated  in  the  times 
of  the  ancient  Romans ;  and  as  the  Italians 
apply  the  word  Grotto  to  express  every  kind 
of  cave  or  grot,  all  paintings  which  were  in 
imitation  of  the  antique  designs  discovered  in 
those  chambers,  which  for  ages  had  been 
covered  with  ruins,  are  grotesqued  or  gro- 
tesque, which  is  now  applied  to  English  sub- 
jects of  a  quaint  and  anomalous  character. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  light  and  fanciful 
ornaments  used  formerly  to  characterize  per- 
sons and  things. 

3.  Whimsical  figures  or  scenery. 

4.  Artificial  grotto-work. 

5.  In  printing,  a  squat-shaped  type. 

GROTESQUE    TYPE. 

gr6'-tes'que-l$r  (que  as  k),  adv.  [Eng.  gro- 
tesque ;  -ly.]  In  a  grotesque,  extravagant,  or 
ludicrous  manner. 

"  Death  has  despoiled  the  Jester  of  his  habiliment* 
and  grnlftt/uely  decorated  himself  therewith."— Ex- 
planation of  Holbein  t  Dance  of  Death,  p.  49. 

gro  tes  que  ness  (que  as  k),  s.  [Eng. 
grotesque;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  grotesque  ;  extravagance. 

gro-tesq'-uer-y  (q  as  k),  s.  [Eng.  gro- 
tesque ;  -ry.]  The  act  or  practice  of  indulging 
in  grotesque  whims  or  antics  ;  extravagant  or 
ludicrous  conduct ;  the  expression  of  gro- 
tesque ideas. 

"  The  most  daring  grotetqueries  of  humour." — Cham- 
beri  Encyc.  (1868),  x.  210. 

gro  thite,  s.  [Named  after  P.  Groth,  who 
first  described  it ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

M in. :  A  mineral  akin  to  Titanite  or  Sphene, 
but  differing  from  it  in  cleavage.  It  is  clove- 
coloured  or  dark  brown  in  mass,  and  reddish- 
brown  and  translucent  in  thin  splinters. 
Hardness,  6'5 ;  sp.  gr.,  3'5  to  3'6.  Compos. : 
Silica,  30-51 ;  titanic  acid,  31 '1(5 ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  5'83  ;  lime,  31'34,  &c.  Occur*  in 
syenite  near  Dresden. 

*grot'-ta,  s.    [GROTTO.] 

grot  tes  que  (que  as  k),  s.    [GROTESQUE.] 

grot'-to,  *  grot'-ta,  s.  [Hal.  grotto. ;  Ft 
grotte.]  [GROT  (2).]" 

1.  A  cave  or  natural  cavity  in  the  earth  ;  a 
natural  covered  opening  in  the  earth. 

"Zoroaster  consecrated  a  round  grotto,  such  a* 
nature  had  formed  it."— Bolingbroke  :  Letter  to  Mr.  Dt 
Pouitly. 

2.  An  artificial  or  ornamental  cave  or  cavera- 
like  apartment,  decorated  with  rock- work,  Ate., 
and  resorted  to  for  coolness  in  hot  weather. 

grotto -work,  s.  Artificial  and  orna- 
mental rock-work,  shell-work,  &c.,  in  a  garden. 

grou-an,  s.    [GROWAN.] 

ground,     grond,   •  gronde,  •  grounde, 
*  grownd,  *  grund,  s.    [A.S.  grund;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  grond;  Icel.  grunnr ;  L»an.  grand; 
O.  H.Ger.  grunt;  Ger.  grund;  Goth,  grundas; 
8w.  grund;   O.  Fris.  &  O.  S.  grund;   Gael. 
grunnd ;    Ir.   grunnt.      Probably  from   A.S. 
grindan  =  to  grind,  the  original  meaning  leing 
dust  or  earth.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  surface  of  the   earth  ;  the  outer 
crust  of  the  globe.    (Milton:  P.  L.  vii.  332.) 

(2)  The  surface  of  a  floor  or  pavement,  as* 
supposed  to  be  resting  upon  the  earth. 

"  Dagon  was  fallen  on  his  face  to  the  ground."— 
1  Samuel  v.  4. 

*(3)  The  pit  of  a  theatre.    [GROUNDLING.] 
(4)  The  earth,  as  distinguished  from  air  or 
water. 

"  They  .  .  .  soaring  the  air  sublime. 
With  clang  despised  tlie  ground." 

Milton :  I'.  L.,  vit  411 

5.  A  region,  a  territory,  a  country. 

"  The  brook  that  parts 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground."         Milton  :  r.  L.,  i.  4M. 

(6)  Land ;  estate  ;  property. 

"  A  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground."— 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wiaet  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

(7)  PI.  :  The  ornamental  land  attached  to  a 
house  ;  as  a  lawn,  a  park,  &c. 

(8)  The  position  or  place  where  a  b<xly  of 
men  is  set ;  the  position  occupied  by  an  army. 

(9)  Bottom  ;  solid  earth.  (Shakesp. :  1  Henry 
IV.,  i.  8.) 

*  (10)  The  lowest  depths  ;  the  bottom.  (Old 
Eng.  Homilies,  p.  19.) 


Ste,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  poi; 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.;  qu  =  kw. 


ground 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  (PL):  The  foundation  or  basis  on  which 
anything  is  built  up  or  supported. 

"  Not  that  the  grounds  of  hope  were  fixed." 

Tennyion .-  Two  Voicet,  227. 

(2)  (PI.) :  The  first  or  fundamental  principles 
of  Knowledge. 

"Their  thoughts  will  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy 
aroundt  of  religion  and  the  story  of  scripture."  — 
MUton :  On  education. 

*  (3)  A  fundamental  principle. 

"  Contrary  to  this  true  ground  of  Plato."—  Raleigh  . 
Bitt.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  L,  §  15. 

(4)  The  fundamental  cause  ;  the  true  reason, 
Cause,  or  motive. 

"  Albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from 
whence  they  have   sprung   be   unknown."— Hookc, 
Jkclet.  Polity. 

(5)  A  foil  or  background  to  set  anything  off. 
"  Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground.' 

Shutesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  2. 

(6)  PI. :  Sediment ;  dregs  ;  lees,  faeces,  at  the 
lx>ttom  of  liquors :  as,  the  grounds  of  coffee,  &c. 

*  (7)  The  bottom  ;  lowest  or  deepest  part. 

"  Crist  saht  all  hiss  heutess  gritml." 

Ormulum,  13,286. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  PI. :  Pieces  of  wood  nailed  on  as  guides 
for  the  plastering,  which  comes  flush  with  the 
lace  of  the  grounds.     To  them  the  mouldings 
and  other  finishings  are  nailed. 

(2)  Framing  or  pieces  forming  a  basis  for 
Other  structure,  as  ground-sills. 

(3)  Sheathing  upon  quarters  or  studding  to 
form  a  basis  for  cornice  work  or  mouldings. 

2.  Engrav.  :  An  acid-resisting  composition 
of  asphaltum,  four  parts  ;   Burgundy  pitch, 
two   |>arts ;  white    wax,    one   part.    This  is 
melted  and  mixed,  and  tied  up  in  a  silk  rag  ; 
the   plate    is   heated   and   the    composition 
smeared  on.    It  is  then  spread  by  a  silk  dab- 
ber,  and  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  a  candle 
or  an  oil-lamp.    When  cool  it  is  ready  for  the 
etching-point. 

3.  Fabric  :  The  prevailing  colour. 

4.  Japan. :  The  pigment  mixed  with  hard 
varnish  which  forms  the  basis  for  the  japan  or 
polished  varnish  surface. 

5.  Mining:  Strata  containing  the  mineral 
lode,  or  coal  seam  ;  also  called  the  country. 

6.  Music: 

(1)  A  composition  in  which  the  base,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  l»rs  of  independent  notes,  is 
continually  repeated  to  a  continually  varying 
melody. 

(2)  The  plain  song  ;  the  tune  on  which  des- 
cants are  raised. 

"  For  on  that  around  I'll  build  a  holy  descant." 

Sltaketp. ;  Richard  III.,  111.  7. 

7.  Painting: 

(1)  The  first  layer  of  paint  placed  upon  can- 
vas previous   to   the   commencement  of  the 
artist's  work  on  a  picture  ;  the  substratum  of 
house-painting. 

(2)  PI. :  The  substance  with  which  the  can- 
vas and  panel  are  covered  to  render  them  fit 
for  painting  on.    Grounds  are  either  absorbent 
or   non-absorbent.     Absorbent   grounds   are 
prepared  by  mixing  chalk  or  plaster  into  a 
paste  with  animal  glue  or  flour  paste.     By 
the  old   painters,  gold  grounds  were   used. 
Also  called  priming. 

8.  Sculpt. :  The  flat  surface  from  which  the 
figures  rises  ;  said  of  works  in  relief. 

9.  Sports:  The  place,  or  piece  of  ground 
assigned  to  a  player. 

10.  Telegraphy: 

(1)  An  accidental  connection  between  the 
line  wire  anrl  the  earth. 

(2)  The  earth  in  its  capacit"  as  the  return- 
eircuit  carrying  body.    The  wire  is  carried  to 
earth  and  connected  to  a  ground-plate,  or  in 
cities  to  a  water  or  gas-main,  which  forms  au 
admirable  and  extensive  conductor. 

U  For  the  difference  between  ground  and 
faumlation,  see  FOUNDATION. 

H  1.  To  break  ground : 

•  (1)  Lit-  •  To  penetrate  or  cut  through  the 
•oil  for  the  first  time. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  take  the  first  step,  or  make  the 
first  move  in  any  direction  or  undertaking  ;  to 
make  a  start. 

*  2.  To  come  to  the  ground :  To  fall  to  the 
ground.  (Lit.  £fig.) 

3.  To  fall  to  the  g,  ound :  To  come  to  nought ; 
to  fail. 


4.  To  gain,  ground  : 

0)  To  advance ;  to  make  way  against  oppo- 
sition ;  to  meet  with  success. 

(2)  To  prevail ;  to  become  more  general  or 
widely  spread. 

"I  wonder  it  has  gained  no  more  ground  in  other 
places.  —Temple. 

*  5.  To  gather  ground  :  To  gain  ground. 
"  And  gathert  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heels. 

Homeward  returning."         Milton:  P.  L.,  xii.  6»L 

*  6.  To  get  ground  :  To  gain  ground. 

"  They  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king." 

ShaXetp. :  2  Benry  IV.,  ii.  S. 
»  7.  To  give  ground  :  To  give  way  ;  to  yield  ; 
to  recede  ;  to  retire. 

"  Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York." 

SlMlceip.  :  3  Benry  VI.,  U.  6. 

8.  To  lose  ground : 

(1)  To  be  driven  back ;  to  retreat ;  to  give  way. 

"  At  length  the  left  wing  of  the  Arcadians  began  to 
lote  ground"— Sidney. 

(2)  To  lose  advantage. 

"  He  has  lost  ground  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day  by 
pursuing  his  point  too  far."— Oryden :  Fables.  (Pref.) 

(3)  To  lose  credit ;  to  become  less  general 
or  extensive. 

9.  To  stand  one's  ground :  To  stand  firm  ; 
not  to  yield  or  give  way. 

"  He  will  t/and  Ms  ground  against  all  the  attacks 
that  can  be  made  upon  his  probity." — Afterbury. 

10.  To  take  the  ground : 

Naut. :  To  touch  the  bottom ;  to  become 
stranded. 

*  11.  To  set  on  ground  :  To  discomfit,  to 
gravel ;  to  run  aground. 

"  To  let  him  on  ground,  and  expose  him  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  people.  '—Andrevet :  Sermont,  v.  127. 

ground-angling,  s.  Angling  without 
a  float,  with  the  weight  placed  a  few  inches 
from  the  hook. 


ground-annual, 


Scots  Law:  A  estate  created  in  land  by  a 
vassal,  who,  instead  of  selling  his  land  for  a 
gross  sum,  reserves  an  annual  ground-rent 
from  the  vendee,  this  ground-rent  being  a 
perpetual  charge  upon  the  land. 

ground  ash,  .-•. 

1.  A  young  ash-plant  ;  an  ash  sapling. 

"  Some  cut  the  young  ashes  off  about  an  inch  above 
the  ground,  which  causes  them  to  make  very  large 
straight  shoots,  which  they  call  grou.nd-ajh.-HoT- 
timer:  Husbandry. 

2.  AZgopodium  Podagraria. 

ground  bailiff,  8. 

Min.  :  A  man  who  has  the  supervision  of  a 
mine  or  mines  ;  an  overseer. 

ground-bait,  s.  Bait  made  of  barley  or 
malt  boiled  and  dropped  into  the  bottom  of 
the  water  where  a  person  intends  to  lish  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  the  fish  thither. 

"  Take  the  depth  of  the  place  where  you  mean  after 
to  cast  your  ground-bait  and  to  fish."—  Walton: 
Angler. 

ground-base,  ground-bass,  s. 

Music  :  A  bass  passage  of  four  or  eight  bars 
in  length,  constantly  repeated,  each  succes- 
sive time  accompanied  with  a  varied  melody 
and  harmony. 

t  ground-bear,  s. 

Zool.  :  Ursus  arctos. 

ground-beetles,  «.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  predatory  family  of  Carabidae 
(q.v.).  They  pursue  their  prey  upon  the 
ground. 

*  ground  -chamber,  s.      A  room  or 

apartment  on  the  ground  floor. 

"A.ground-chnmoer  Just  under  the  college-!  iorary.' 
-Mede  :  Lift,  p.  72. 

ground-cherry,  ». 

Hot.  :  (1)  Cerasus  Chamaxerasut  ;  (2)  In 
America,  Physalit  viscosa, 

ground  cistus,  s. 

Hut.  :  Rhododendron  ChamoecUtut. 

ground  crista,  ». 

Hot.  :  Cassia  Chanuecrista. 

ground-cuckoos,  ».  pi. 

Ornith.  :  Cuckoos  of  the  genus  Centropus. 
They  have  a  long  hind  claw  like  that  of  a  lark. 
(Swainson.) 

ground-cypress,  -•. 

Hot.  :  Snntolina  Chamaxyparissut. 


ground-doves,  s.pl.  [GROUND-PIOEONS^ 
ground-elder,  s. 

Bot.  :  Dogs'  Mercury,  Mercurialis  per^nii. 
ground  cncll,  - 
Bot.  :  Scandix  pecten. 

ground-fern,  s. 


ground-finches,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.  ;  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
Fnngillinse,  the  typical  sub-family  of  the 
family  Fringillidse 

ground-flay  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Camelina  (q.v.). 

ground-floor,  s.  The  lower  story  of  a, 
house  ;  tiie  floor  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  exterior  ground. 

*  ground-form,  s. 

Gram.  :  The  stem  or  basis  of  a  word  to 
which  the  inflexions  are  added  in  declension 
or  conjugation. 

ground  furze,  - 
Bot.  :  Ononis  arvensis. 

ground-glass,  t.  Glass  whose  surface 
is  ground,  so  as  to  break  up  the  pencils  of 
light  passing  through  it,  pi  3  venting  the  pas- 
sage of  a  distinct  image.  Lump  globes  are 
ground  in  order  to  mellow  and  disperse  the 
light  passing  through  them.  The  process  is 
effected  by  the  wheel,  sand-blast,  by  rotating 
with  pebbles  inside,  or  by  fluoric  acid. 

ground-gru,  s.  The  name  given  la 
Lincolnshire  to  ground-ice  (q.v.). 

ground-hole,  s. 

Bot.  :  Veronica  officinalit. 

ground-hemlock,  s. 

Bot.  :  Taxus  baccata,  a  creeping  variety  Of 
the  Common  Yew.  (American.) 

ground-hog,  s. 

Zoology  : 

1.  The  name  given  by  the  English  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Orycteropim  capensis,  a 
mammal  like  a  short-legged  hog  ;  called  by 
the  Dutch  aardvark  (q.v.). 

2.  The  American  name  for  Arctomys  monax, 
the  woodchuck  of  New  England.    (Goodrich  Jt 
Porter.) 

*  ground-hold,  s. 

Naut.  :  Tackle  for  holding  on  to  the  ground. 

"  Like  as  a  shi  p  with  dreaUfull  storui  long  t»»t, 
Having  spent  all  her  mastes  and  her  ground  /told." 
Uptnttr:  F.  {..  VL  Ir.  L 

ground-honeysuckle,  «. 

Bot.  :  Lotus  corniculatus.  (Britten  £  Holland). 

ground-ice,  s. 

Hydrol.,  Geol.,  Ac.:  Ice  which  forms  at  th» 
bottom  of  a  liver  or  other  body  of  water,  be- 
fore the  surface  ap]>ears  to  freeze.  As  water 
at  40°  F.  is  heavier  than  that  at  32°,  the  for- 
mer tends  to  sink  and  the  latter  to  rise.  It  la 
therefore  difficult  to  explain  why,  lu  rmie 
cases,  the  former  should  freeze  first,  f  ach, 
however,  is  the  fact.  Ground-ice  can  bri.ig  up 
gravel  and  even  boulders  from  the  bottom  of 
a  river,  and  float  them  away.  It  has  been  ob- 
served to  do  so  in  the  Siberian  rivers,  in  the 
Baltic,  and  even  in  the  Thames.  (Lyell)  Called 
also  Anchor-ice  and  Ground-gru. 

ground-ivy,  «. 

Bot.  :  Neptta  Glechoma,  a  labiate  plant,  with 
blue  purple  flowers  and  deeply  creuate  pubes- 
cent leaves,  common  in  Britain  in  hedgerows 
and  copses.  It  is  found  also  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  in 
Japan.  It  flowers  from  March  to  June.  It  is 
bitter  and  aromatic.  It  was  formerly  used  for 
beer  and  tea.  Country  people  employ  it  as  a 
pectoral  medicine. 

ground-jasmine,  *. 

Bot.  :  Stellera  Chanuejasmt. 

ground-joint.  .• 

Mach.  :  A  joint  made  by  grinding  together 
two  pieces  of  metal  with  emery  and  oil  ;  or 
pieces  of  glass  witli  fine  sand  and  water  :  too 
glass  stopper  is  a  specimen  of  the  latter. 


*oil,  boy ;  pout.  jo%l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  «frftn ;  -tion.  -sion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel.  del. 
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ground— groundlessly 


ground- joist,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  joist  of  the  basement  or  ground- 
floor  ;  ofwn  termed  a  sleeper. 

ground-lackey,  s. 

Eaton. :  Clisioeampa  eaatrtnsis,  *  moth  of 
the  family  Hombyoul.i',  which  occurs  on  tlie 
bunks  of  the  Thames  below  Kritli. 

ground-law,  .<.  Fundamental  or  essen- 
tial law.  (C.  Kingsley.) 

*  ground-layer,  s.    One  who  lays  the 
foundation  of  anything  ;  the  origin  or  cause. 

"Be  w««  the  grvuiidJaytr  of  the  other  peace."— 
ftov  (an.  1*03). 

ground-laying,  s. 

Porcelain :  A  coating  of  boiled  oil  to  the 
•orface  of  porcelain,  in  course  of  manufacture, 
to  receive  the  colour ;  bossing. 

ground-line,  .-• 

Gcom,  <t  Ptrtptet.  :  The  line  of  intersection 
of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  of  pro- 
jection. 

ground-liverwort,  s. 

Bat. :  A  lichen,  Peltidta  canina.  Dog-lichen. 

ground-lizard,  .--. 

Zool. :  Ameiva  dorsalis,  a  small  lizard  from 
the  West  Indies.  It  frequents  roadsides  and 
open  pastures  in  Jamaica. 

ground-mail,  &  Money  or  a  fee  paid 
for  the  right  of  interring  a  corpse  in  a  church- 
yard. (Scotch.) 

ground-marker,  s. 

L  An  implement  for  laying  off  corn-rows. 
It  is  frequently  attached  to  a  corn-planter,  to 
make  a  mark  for  planting  on  the  next  bout. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  marking  out  the  ground 
for  cricket  or  lawn-teimis. 

ground-mould,  5. 

Civ.  Eng. :  A  templet  or  frame  by  which  the 
•orface  of  the  ground  is  brought  to  the  re- 
quired form,  as  iu  terracing  or  embanking. 

ground-needle,  5. 
Dot.  :  Erodium  moschatum. 

*  ground-nest,  s.    A  nest  built  on  the 
ground. 

"And  now  the  herald  lark 
Left  bi»  ground-Heft."       JJittoH :  P.  R.,  ii.  280. 

ground-niche,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  niche  having  its  base  or  seat  on  a 
level  with  the  ground-floor. 

ground-nut,  .-•. 

Sot. :  Various  plants  ;  spec.  (1)  Arachis 
lypogcea;  (2)  the  Earth-nut,  Eiiniumjiexuosum; 
(3)  Apios  tuberosa;  (4)  an  American  name  for 
Panax  trifolium. 

ground-oak,  s. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  oak  sapling. 

2.  Bot. :  Teucrium  Chamcepitys. 

ground-pearl,  .• . 

Entom. :  Coccus  or  Margarodes  fornUcarum, 
found  in  ants'  nests  in  the  West  Indies. 
(Goodrich  *  Porter.) 

ground-pig,  s. 
Zoology : 

1.  A  South   African   mammal,  Aulacodus 
Svnnderianus. 

2.  &  3.  The  same  as  GROUND-HOG  (q.v.). 

ground-pigeons,  ground-doves,  s.pl. 

Ornith. :  The  family  Gouridse  (q.v.). 

ground-pine,  t. 

Botany : 

1.  Ajuga  Chamacpity$.    It  is  not  of  the  pine, 
but  of  the  mint  order,  and  is  an  annual  villous 
plant    with   the    cauline    leaves    tri-partite, 
«nd  the  solitary  axillary  flowers  yellow.    It 
grows  on  the  continent  of   Europe,  in    the 
north  of  Africa,  and  the  west  of  Asia.    Said 
to  be  called  pine  from  its  resinous  smell. 

2.  Persoonia  Ckanurpilys. 

3.  Lycopodium  complanatum  and  L.  Carolina- 
num,  two  species  of  club  mosses  growing  in 
the  eastern  United  States,  the  latter  a  trailing 
evergreen,  with  erect  slender  peduncles,  which 
is  used  largely  for  Christmas  wreaths. 


ground-plan,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  representation,  ou  a  horizontal 
plane,  of  the  foundation  or  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lower  tier  of  rooms  of  a  building. 

ground-plane,  s. 

Perspect. :  The  horizontal  plane  of  projec- 
tion in  perspective  drawing. 

ground-plate,  s. 

1.  Ktiild.  :  The  lower  horizontal  timber  of  a 
building  on  which  the  frame  is  erected  ;  a  sill. 

2.  Rail.  Eng. :  A  bed- plate  for  sleepers  or 
ties  in  some  kinds  of  ground.    [MUDSILL.] 

3.  Teleg.  :   A  metallic  plate   buried  in   the 
earth  to  conduct  the  electric  current  thereto. 
It  should  boar  a  certain   proportion   to  the 
size  of  the  conductor  which  is  attached  to  it ; 
it  should  have  a  surface  as  many  times  larger 
than   the  surface  of   the    conductor    as   the 
difference  in  the  conductivity  of  the  conductor 
and  the  earth.     Connection  to  the  pipes  of  a 
gas  or  water-main  is  usual  in  cities. 

ground-plot,  t. 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  ground  upon  which  any  building  is 
placed. 

2.  The  same  as  GROUND-PLAN  (q.v.). 
II.  Fig. :  Any  basis  or  foundation, 

ground-plum,  s. 

Bot.  :  Astragalus  caryocarpns,  found  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  a  genuine  plum,  but 
a  papilionaceous  plant. 

ground-rat,  s.  The  same  as  GROUND-PIG 
(q.v.). 

ground-rent,  s.  Rent  paid  for  the  privi- 
lege of  building  ou  the  ground  of  another. 

"  The  ground-rent  is  scarce  anything."  —  Smith  : 
Wealth  of  Jfationt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

*  ground  -  room,  s.     A  room   on   the 
ground-floor  of  a  house. 

"  I  beseeched  him  hereafter  to  meditate  iu  a  ground- 
room  ;  for  that  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  an 
artist  of  any  other  kind  to  live  near  him."—  Taller. 

ground -rope,  s.  The  rope  along  the 
bottom  of  a  trawl-net. 

ground-seat,  s. 

Sadd. :  A  ply  of  canvas  or  linsey  drawn 
over  the  straining  which  supports  the  pad- 
ding and  seat  of  a  saddle. 

ground-snake,  s. 

Zool.  :  Celuta  amoena,  a  salmon-coloured 
snake  of  small  size,  and  not  venomous,  occur- 
ring in  the  United  States.  Called  also  Worm- 
snake. 

ground-squirrel,  s. 

Zool. :  Tamias,  a  genus  of  burrowing  squir- 
rels, found  in  the  United  States.  One  species 
is  called  the  Chipmunk. 

ground-star,  s. 

Bot. :  Geastrum  (q.v.)i 

ground  table,  .-•, 

Arch. :  The  foundation  course  of  stones. 

ground-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  The  ropes  and  tackle  connected 
with  the  anchors  and  mooring  apparatus. 

ground-tier,  «. 

L  Nautical : 

*  (1)  The  lowest  range  of  water-casks  in  the 
hold  of  a  vessel. 

(2)  The  lowest  range  of  any  materials  or 
commodities  stored  in  the  hold. 

2.  TKeat. :  The  lower  or  pit  range  of  boxes 
in  a  theatre. 

ground-timbers,  s.pl. 

Shipbuild. :  Those  which  lie  on  the  keel  and 
are  bolted  to  the  keelson  ;  floor-timbers. 

ground-ways,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild.  :  The  large  blocks  and  planks 
which  support  the  cradle  on  which  a  ship  is 
launched. 

ground-wheel,  «. 

Agric.:  That  wheel  of  a  harvester  which, 
resting  on  the  ground,  is  turned  by  contact 
therewith,  when  the  machine  is  at  work,  and 
which  drives  the  cutter. 


ground  willow,  s. 

Hut.  :  1'ulyyonum  amphiblum,  the  form 
which  grows  on  land,  (liritten  £  Holland.) 

ground,  *  grounde,*  growd-yn,"  grund, 

v.t.  &  t.     [A.S.  gryndaii ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gru->  ''t; 
Dut.  gronden;  8w.  grunda;  Dan.  grunue.l 

A.  Tmnsitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  set  or  place  upon  or  in  the  ground. 

"  Every  burgher  .  .  .  should  ground  arms  in  token 
Of  submission.  -Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(2)  To  bring  to  the  ground  ;  to  bring  down. 

"  What  paetricks  at  a  shot  he  grundit." 

Hogg  :  Scottish  Pattora.lt.  p.  T. 

(3)  To  found  ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of. 

"  It  es  to  the  sawl  als  a  wall 
(irunded  ful  fast."      Cursor  Mundi,  28,851 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  found,  as  upon  a  cause,  reason,  prin- 
ciple, or  basis  ;  to  base. 

"  One  is  art,  another  is  rhetorike,  in  which  two  all 
laws  of  laens  re;ison  been  grounded." — Chaucer  :  Testa- 
ment of  Love,  bk.  iiu 

(2)  To  instruct  thoroughly  in   the  first  or 
elementary  principles. 

"  He  was  grounded  in  astronomye.'1 

Cluiucrr :  C.  T.,  «1S. 

IL  Naut. :  To  run  ashore  or  aground  ;  to 
cause  to  take  the  ground :  as,  To  ground  a 
vessel. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Naut. :  To  run  ashore  or  aground ;  to  take 
the  ground. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  ground  and 
to  found,  see  FOUND. 

ground,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [GRIND,  v.]' 

ground'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  ground ; 
-age.}  A  tax  or  due  paid  for  the  ground  or 
space  occupied  by  a  ship  while  in  port. 

"  It  is  ordinary  to  take  toll  and  custom  for  anchor- 
age, groundage,  ic."— Spelman  :  Of  llm  Admiral  Jurit- 

ground  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GROUND,  v.] 

*  ground'-ed-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  grounded ;  -ly.] 
In  a  grounded  or  firmly-established  manner  ; 
upon  tirm  grounds  or  principles. 

"  He  hath  given  the  first  hintof  speakingsrro«>id«By, 
and  to  the  purpose,  upon  this  subject." — (Jlant'iU. 

*  ground'-en,  pa.  par.    [GRIND,  v.] 
ground-heele,  *.    [GROUND-HELE.] 

ground -mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GROUND,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  found- 
ing or  establishing  ;  instruction  in  elementary 
principles. 

grounding  in,  s.  The  application  of  the 
secondary  and  subsequent  colours  to  a  cotton 
cloth,  after  it  has  received  the  colour  of  the 
first  block.  It  is  a  term  used  in  hand- 
block  printing,  and  the  grounding-in  or  re- 
entering  may  be  of  a  mordant,  a  topical  colour, 
or  a  resist.  The  correspondence  of  position 
of  the  colour  in  the  pattern  is  secured  by 
points  on  the  block ;  equivalent  to  the  register- 
point  of  the  chromatic  process  of  letterpress- 
printing  or  lithography. 

grounding-tool,  s. 

Engr. :  The  rocker  by  which  the  mezzotint 
steel  plate  is  roughened. 

*  ground- ing -ly,  adv.      [Eng.   grounding; 

-ly.]    On  firm  or  sure  grounds  or  principles. 

"  He  hath  given  the  first  hint  of  speaking  around- 
ingly  and  to  taie  purpose."— Digby :  Of  Bodiei,  ch.  xxxlL 

ground'- less,   *  ground  -les,   a.     [A.S. 
grundleds;  O.  H.  Ger.  gruntlos;  Icel.  grunn- 
laus;  Dan.  grundlbs;  Ger.  grundlos.] 
*  1.  Having  no  bottom  ;  bottomless. 

"  I  wolde  it  were  a  groundlet  pit"       Gower,  iii.  2M. 
2.  Having  no  ground  or  foundation  ;  want- 
ing reason  or  cause  for  support ;  baseless,  un- 
authorized. 

"  IB  it  but  a  groundlets  creed  ?" 

Wordsuxrth :  Olen-Almain. 

ground'- less  -  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  groundless; 
-ly.  ]  In  a  groundless  manner ;  without  any 
ground,  reason,  or  cause. 

"  Divers  persons  .  .  .  have  grouncttenly  ascribed  thf 
effect  to  some  peculiar  quality  of  those  two  liquors."— 
Boylt :  On  Colours. 


fete,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    m,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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ground'- less -ness,  s.  [Eng.  groundless; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ground- 
less or  without  just  reason,  cause,  or  founda- 
tion. 

"  Sophron  alone  might  evince  the  groundleuneu  of 
such  an  opinion."—  V.  Knox :  Eitiim,  No.  159. 

ground' -ling,  ».  [Eng.  ground,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -ling.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  spectator  who  stood  on 
the  floor  of  a  theatre ;  hence,  one  of  the  vulgar. 

"  To  split  the  ean  of  the  yroundlinyi."—Shakeif>. : 
Bamlct,  iii.  2. 

2.  Zbology: 

(1)  Various  fishes  which  tend  to  keep  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  in  which  they  live ;  spec., 
the  Spined  Loach,  Cobitis  tcenia. 

(2)  Gobivs  niger,  more  commonly  called  the 
Black  Goby,  Rock  Goby,  or  Rock-fish. 

•  ground  ly,  *  grund-liche,  *  grund- 
Uke,  o.  &  adv.     [O.  H.  Ger.  gnintlicho  ;  Dut. 
grondelijk;  Ger.  grilndlich.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Hearty,  strong. 

"Ich    habbe    bigunnen    a   weorc   mid    grundliche 
strengthe."  layamon,  it  238. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

L  Heartily,  strongly. 

"Obokfultfrundtfte  he  swore."        Havelok,  4,807. 

2.  Deeply  ;  solidly ;  not  superficially. 

"  A  man,  groitndly  learned  already,  may  take  much 
profit  himself  in  using  by  epitome  to  draw  other 
men's  works,  for  hU  own  memory  sake,  into  shorter 
room." — Afcham. 

grounds,  s.  pi.    [GROUND,  s.] 

ground  sel(l),  *  ground  swell,  *grene- 
swel,  *  "groun  -  soylc,  *  grun  -  sel, 
ground -ie-swal- low,  *.  [A.S.  grunde- 
swylige,  grundeswelge,  grundeswilie,  grund- 
twylige,  lit.  =  ground-swallower — i.e.,  occupier 
of  the  ground,  abundant  weed,  from  grund  = 
ground,  and  swelgan  =  to  swallow.] 

Bot. :  A  composite  plant  with  pinnatifid 
leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers,  as  a  rule  with 
no  rays,  which  grows  as  a  weed  in  gardens,  and 
is  given  to  cage-birds,  which  are  fond  of  the 
seeds. 

"This  grmmdtteeU  is  an  hearbe  much  like  in  shape 
to  germander.  "—P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxv. ,  ch.  xiii. 

ground -sel  (2),  ground  -sill,  *ground- 
syll,  *grun-sel,  *•  [Eng.  ground;  -sill.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  sleeper  ;  the  lower  timber  which  sup- 
ports the  remaindei  of  the  frame. 

*  2.  A  threshold. 

"(HeJ  so  fyll  downe  deed  on  the  groundtyU."— 
Berners:  Froitsfirt ;  Cronycle.  vol.  L,  ch.  clxxri. 

*  IL   Fig.  :   A   groundwork  ;    a   basis ;   a 
foundation. 

"  Who  the  ffroundtil  of  that  work  doth  lay." 

Draytoii  :  Lady  Oeraldine  to  Earl  o/ Surrey. 

groundsel-tree,  5. 

Bot. :  Baccharis  luilimi/olia,  a  North  Ameri- 
can composite  plant. 

*  ground  -  sill,  v.t.     [GROUNDSILL,  ».]     To 
mrnish  with,  or  as  with  a  threshold. 

"  They  groundrilled  every  door  with  diamond." 

<ji,.iri:-s :  Emblem*,  v.  14. 

*gr6und'-sup,*grownde-sope,*  grund- 
sope,  s.  [A.S.  grundsopa;  Dut.  grondsop ; 
Ger.  grundsuppe.]  Dregs,  lees,  grounds. 

"  Orowndetopf  of  any  lyoonre.  ftx,  ledimen."— 
Prompt  Part. 

ground'  swell  (2),  ».  [Eng.  ground,  and  swell 
(s).]  A  long,  deep  swell,  or  rolling  of  the  sea, 
occasioned  along  the  shore,  or  where  water  is 
shallow,  by  a  distant  storm  or  gale. 

"Heavily  the  groundtmll  rolled." 

Longfellow :  Sir  Hum/Arty  GUbert. 

"groflnd  wall,  grownd  wallc, "grund 
wal,  s.     [A.S.  grundweal ;  M.  II.  Ger.  grunt- 
loal ;  Sw.  grundval.]    A  foundation. 
"  Crist  Us  stan  to  ben  grunndwaU 
Off  all  hUs  hallghe  temmpte.' 

Ormulum,  1S.S71 

-work,  s.    [Eng.  ground,  and  work.] 

1.  Tlie  ground ;  the  first  stratum  ;  that  which 
forms  the  foundation  or  basis  of  anything. 

"The  groundwork  is  of  stars. "  Ihydm. 

2.  A   fundamental   principle ;   the   funda- 
mental part 

"  The  main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be  to  temper 
them  such  lectures  and  explanation*,  upon  every  op- 
portunity."— Milton :  On  Education. 

3.  The  first  principle  ;  the  original  reason. 

"The  groundwork  thereof  is  nevertheless  true  and 

certain.  — Sptntrr  :  State  of  Ireland. 


group,  s.  [Fr.  groupe,  from  Ital.  groppo  =  a 
knot,  heap,  or  group,  from  Ger.  kropf=n  bunch, 
a  crop,  or  craw ;  cf.  IceL  kroppr  =  a  bunch 
or  hunch  on  the  body;  Scotch  craupen  = 
hump-backed.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  An  assemblage  ;  a  cluster  or 
number  of  persons  or  things  collected  without 
any  regular  arrangement  or  order. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Art :  The  union  of  several  figures,  or  of 
various  material  objects  placed  in  contact  with 
each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  single 
mass.    It  is  necessary  that  some  of  the  figures 
comprised  inagroup  be  subordinate  to  the  rest, 
that  those  which  are  most  important  in  the 
action  be  also  the  most  prominent,  and  call 
the  attention  to  the  place  which  they  occupy 
in  the  group  by  the  attitude,  light,  develop- 
ment, &c. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  series  of  notes,  of  small  time-value, 
grouped  together ;  a  division  or  run. 

(2)  The  method  of  setting  out  band  parts  in 
score. 

3.  Natural  Science : 

(1)  Afin. :  A  number  of  minerals  essentially 
agreeing  in  their  chemical  composition.   Dana 
has  a  group  called  fluorides,  another  called 
oxygen-compounds,  &c.    Many  of  these  again 
are  sub-divided. 

(2)  Geol. :  A  series  of  rocks,  or  strata,  which, 
speaking  broadly,  were  deposited  at  the  same 
period.       Lyell    arranged    the    fossiliferous 
strata  in  groups  and  periods,  the  former  re- 
ferring to  the  order  of  succession  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the  latter  to  the  series  of 
events  thence  inferred. 

(3)  Bot. :  A  particular  grade  in  classification. 
Lindley  had  groups  in  his  Natural  System  of 
Boto.ny,   though    he    abolished    them    in  his 
Vegetable  Kingdom.   The  designation  "  group  " 
was  inferior  in  extent  to  "sub-class,"  and 
superior  to  "  alliance."    He  made  them  end  in 
-osa,  as  Albuminosa. 

(4)  Zool.  :  A  designation  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  "  tribe,"  and  superior 
to  "family."    Stainton,  in  his  British  Butter- 
flies, makes  them  end  in  -ina,  as  Bombycina, 
NoctutTta,  &c. 

group,  v.t.  [GROUP,*.  Fr.  grouper.]  To  form 
into  or  place  in  a  group;  to  bring  together 
into  a  group  or  cluster ;  to  arrange  in  a  group 
or  groups ;  specif. ,  in  art  to  combine  or  arrange 
in  groups  a  number  of  material  objects  or 
figures  so  as  to  produce  a  picturesque  and 
harmonious  whole.  . 

group'-er,  «.  A  serranoid  fish  inhabiting 
the  Southern  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  Also  spelled  grooper. 

group' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [GROUP,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .-Is  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  forming  or  placing 
in  groups  :  as  arrangement  in  groups. 

2.  Art :  The  combining  or  joining  objects  in 
a  picture  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye,  and 
also  for  its  repose ;  and  although  a  picture 
may  consist  of  different  groups,  yet  these 
groups  of  objects,  managed  by  the  chiaro-. 
oscuro,  should  all  tend  to  unity. 

•grdup'-lSt,  *.  [Eng.  group;  dimin.  suff. 
-Ut.]  A  little  group.  "^  . 

grouse,  'growse,  »grouss,  ».  [Etym. 
doubtful.  According  to  Skeat  grovse  is  a  false 
form,  evolved  as  a  supposed  singular  from  the 
older  word  grice  (cf.  mouse,  mice).  Grice  is 
from  O.  Fr.  griesche  =  gray  or  peckled 
(speckled),  poule  griesche  =  a  moorhen,  the 
hen  of  the  grice  or  moorgame.  (Cotgrave.)] 

Ornithology,  <tc.  : 

1.  Sing. :  Various  game-birds,  specially  the 
Tetrao  tetrix,  called  the  Black-grouse,  and 
Lagopus  scoticus,  the  Red-grouse.  The  male  of 
the  former  is  called  the  Black-cock  (q.v.),  and 
the  female  the  Grey-hen.  The  Red,  called 
also  the  Common  Grouse,  inhabits  moors, 
feeding  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  heath.  It 
is  considered  to  be  peculiar  to  Britain. 

.2.  PI. :  The  family  Tetraonidse. 

grouse-family,  «.  pi. 
Ornith. :  The  family  Tetraonidse  (q.v.).    Be- 
sides Tetrao  it  contains  the  genus  Lagopus 


(Ptarmigan),  &c.  The  Ruffled-grouse  is  the 
genus  Bonasia,  Sand-grouse  are  the  family 
Pteroclidse,  and  the  Wood-grouse  is  the 
Capercailzie  (q.v.). 

*  grouse,  v.i.  [GROUSE,  s.]  To  huut  after  or 
shoot  grouse. 

grou-some,  o.    [GREWSOME.] 

grout,  *grnt,  *.  [A.S.  gr-it  =  groats,  coarse 
meal ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  grut  =  groats  ;  IceL 
grautr= porridge  ;  Dan.  griid  =  boiled  groats  ; 
Sw.  grot  =  thick  ]>ap  ;  Ger.  grutze  =  groats ; 
Lat.  rudus  =  rubble,  rubbish.  Allied  to  grit' 
and  a  doublet  of  groats.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Coarse  meal ;  pollard. 

"A*  for  grout,  it  is  an  old  Danish  dith.'—Sina: 
Art  of  Cookery,  let  &. 

»  2.  Rubbish,  dirt,  filth. 

3.  (PI.) :  Lees,  grounds,  dregs. 

4.  That  which  purges  off. 

5.  A  kind  of  thick  ale ;  liquor  with  malt 
infused  for  ale  or  beer  before  it  is  fully  boiled. 

6.  A  species  of  wild  apple. 
IL  Building: 

1.  A  thin,  coarse  mortar  used  to  run  into 
crevices  between  the  stones  or  bricks  of  a 
structure. 

2.  A  finishing  or  setting  coat  of  fine  stuff 
for  ceilings. 

grout,  v.t.    [GROUT,*.] 

Build. :  To  fill  up  the  joints  or  spaces  be- 
tween stones  by  pouring  in  grout. 

grout  head,  5.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  grosse- 
teste  =  great  head.]  A  blockhead  ;  a  thick- 
head. 

"  Tet  trust  not  Hob  Grouthead.  for  sleeping  too  long.' 
Tulter  :  May'l  Sutbandry,  |  & 

grouf-ing,  s.    [Eng.  grout;  -ing.] 
Building : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  filling  up  the  joint* 
or  spaces  between  stones  by  pouring  in  groat. 

2.  Grout. 

•grdut-ndl,  *  grouf-nold,  ..    [Cf.  grout- 

Mad;  nol  =  head.] 

1.  A  blockhead. 

"  That  same  dwarf e's  a  pretty  boy,  but  the  squire  s  a 
aroutnold."—8eaum.  *  t'let.  :  Kniffkt  of  tit*  Burning 
fettle,  ii. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish. 

grdttf -y,  a. 

1.  Turbid,  or  full  of  dregs. 

2.  Of  persons :  Irritable,  disagreeable. 

grove,  ».  [A  derivative  from  grave  =  to  out. 
Hence  grove  is  a  doublet  of  groove  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit. :  A  cluster  or  group  of  trees  shading 
an  avenue  or  walk  ;  a  small  wood. 

"  Thou  shuldest  never  out  of  this  ffroft  pace." 

Cluiurtr:  C.  r.  l.Wt 

2.  Fig. :  A  cluster  or  group  of  objects  re- 
sembling  a  grove  or  wood. 

IL  Comparative  Religion : 

I.  Ethnic:  The  sacred  character  of  groves  is 
closely  but  not  inseparably  connected  with 
Tree-  and  Serpent-worship  (q.v.).  Bearing  in 
mind  the  dictum  of  Statius  (Theb..  iii.  661), 
"Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor,  one  can 
imagine  how  the  solitude  and  mystery  of 
primeval  forests  must  have  wrought  on  un- 
cultured races,  and  led  them  to  hold  such 
places  in  reverence  as  the  alxxle  of  the  mighty 
and  not  always  beneficent  nature-forces.  AM 
man  progressed,  and  the  objects  of  his  wor- 
ship became  personified,  the  sacred  character 
of  groves  by  no  means  passed  away.  Th« 
grove  at  Dodona,  and  Grant  Allen's  spirited 
translation  of  Catullus  (Cam.  Ixiii.),  in  which 
we  read  of  the  frantic  fury  of  Atys,  of  hi* 
repentance  and  flight,  and  how  when  th» 
turret-crowned  goddess  heard  his  plaint,  she 
sent  one  of  her  lions  after  the  fugitive,  with 
the  result  that  he 

••  Fled  back  to  the  gro<*  Mh»t|, . 
There  all  the  days  of  his  lifetime  u  Cybelle's  thrall  h* 

will  prove  the  case  for  Greece;  and  thert 
is  scarcely  a  Latin  poet  whose  wortii^ do 
not  furnish  instances  in  point.  Ovid  (Me 
viii.  741,  son.)  tells  of  the  fate  that  befol 
Erisichthon,  because  he  ravaged  Ceres  sacred 
grove— <.«.,  in  which  Ceres  herself  was  wor- 


boH.  b«5y;  p6nt,  J6%1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  af :  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      tog. 
-^rtf  _tian  =  shan.     -tton.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -sion  =  «hun.   -clous,   tious.  -sious  =  shu-v    -We,  -die,  &e 
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•hipped.  The  (iVrmunia  of  Tacitus  (7,  9, 
W,  40,  4;f)  furnislies  the  earliest  testimony  to 
the  estimation  in  which  groves  were  held  by 
Teutonic  and  kindred  nations.  Other  passages 
occur  in  the  Annuls  and  the  History,  and 
btallybrass  thus  Englishes  Grimm's  (Deut. 
Myth.,  eh.  iv.)  condensation  of  them  :— 

"Gods  dwell  In  UMM  front;  no  image*  are  men- 
tluned  by  luuue  u  Iwluz  «*t  up.  no  temple  »alls  are 
ramxl.  But  mcrvd  vessels  Mid  altars  stand  in  the 
torrot,  heads  of  animals  hiuui  on  the  boughs  of  tree*. 
There  divine  worship  li  performed  and  sacrinc* 
oftVrtd." 

From  Pliny  (H.  .Y.,  xvi.  95)  we  1-arn  the  part 
that  grove's  of  oak-trees  played  among  the 
ancient  Druids,  and  he  seems  to  favour  the 
derivation  of  their  name  from  the  Greek  ipu«. 
There  is  also  a  fine  passage  on  the  same  subject 
in  Lucan  (I'har.,  i.  447-54).  In  remote  places,  a 
belief  in  the  sacredness  of  groves  still  lingers. 
Sir  John  Lulibock  (Origin  of  CMHtdMm 
(l"ji.  p.  -S7)  s;us  that  "  even  recently  an  oak 
copst'  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  was  held  to  be  so 
•acred  that  no  one  would  venture  to  cut  the 
smallest  branch  from  i«.'  Dennis  (Buried 
Cities  of  Etniria,  i.  57)  says  that  he  saw  a 
clump  of  trees  on  Monte  llusino,  and  con- 
siders it  a  relic  of  a  sacred  grove  ;  and  Fer- 
gussnn  (Ktide  Stone  Monuments,  ch.  xiii.)  says 
of  the  Khonds  and  the  Khassias,  "  In  Cuttack 
we  have  sacred  groves,  human  sacrifices,  and 
»  powerful  priesthood,  all  savouring  of 
Druid  ism." 
2.  Jewish: 

(1)  In  a  solitary  passage  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,   "grove"    is    the   probably    correct 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  TON  (eshel). 
Abraham  "planted"  one  in  Beersheba,  and 
"called  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the 
everlasting  God"  (Gen.  xxi.  33).    The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  Eshel  is  a  particular  tree  ; 
Gesenius  thinks  the  Oriental  Tamarisk  (Tama- 
rix  orientalis),  which,  however,  would  scarcely 
be  shady  enough,     ^"jN  (Elon),  rendered  in 
the  Authorized   Version    "plain,"    seems  to 
mean  "grove."    If  so,  then  Abraham  at  a 
certain  period  lived  in  one,  that  of  Mamre 
(Gen.   xiv.  13),   and  built  an  altar  in   it  to 
Jehovah  (Gen.  xiii.  18);  whilst  in  a  second 
one  there  was  an  important  pillar  (Judg.  ix. 
6).    Other  groves  were  those  of  Moreh  (Gen. 
xii.  U),  of  Zaanaitn  (Judg.  iv.  11),  of  Tabor 
(1  Sara.  x.  3),  &c. 

(2)  In  all  other  cases  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V., 
"grove"  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
PH^  (Asherah),  which  is  almost  certainly  an 
idol,  and  not  a  plantation  of  trees,  for  Josiah 
brought  one  out  of  the  house  of  the   Lord 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  6).    The  people  of  Judah  also 
•'  built  them"  high  places,  images,  and  groves 
(1  Kings  xiv.  23).     The  combination  of  images 
and  groves  occurs  constantly  (2  Kings  xvii.  16 ; 
2  Chron.  xiv.  3 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  9,  &c.).     The  idol 
seems  to  have  been  of  wood,  for  it  could  both 
be  cut  down  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Deut.  vii.  5 ; 
Judg.  vi.  25-28;  2  Kings  xviii.  4,  xxiii.  14; 
2  Chron.  adv.  3,  xxxi.  1,  xxxiv.  3-4)  and  burnt 
(Deut.  xii.  3 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  15).     It  was  up- 
right (?),  and  therefore  probably  of  the  human 
and  not  the  bestial  form  (Isa.  xxvii.  9).     The 
name  Asherah  recalls  that  of  the  Phoenician 

foddess  Ashtoreth  ;  the  lormer,  as  suggested 
y  Bertheau,  being  probably  the  name  of  her 
idol,  the  latter  of  herself.  There  was  a  rela- 
tion between  Baal  and  Asherah,  and  while  in 
Elijah's  time  there  assembled  at  Carmel  450 
prophets  of  Baal,  there  were  with  them  400 
"prophets  of  the  groves"  (1  Kings  xviii.  19). 
The  Asherah  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  phallic  rites.  [ASHTORETH.] 

grove-dock,  s. 

Hot. :  Rumex  Nemotopathum. 

grove-spirits,  s.  pi.    [FOREST-SPIRITS.] 
Grove,  *.    [William  Robert  Grove,  F.R.S.] 

Grove  battery,  Grove's  battery,  *. 

Elect.  Maeh. :  A  double  fluid  galvanic-bat- 
tery, invented,  in  1839,  by  Mr.  Grove.  It  con- 
sists o'  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc,  gener- 
ally bent  into  a  shape  like  the  letter  U,  so  as 
to  embrace  a  flat  cell  of  porous  earthenware 
in  which  is  suspended  a  sheet  of  platinum 
foil.  The  porous  cell  is  filled  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  the  whole  arrangement  placed 
in  a  jar  containing  dilute  acid  one  in  twenty. 

Grove's  cell,  s. 

Elect. :  A  cell  or  jar  of  a  Grove's  battery. 

"The  destructive  force  of  •  Grove's  cell."— Everett : 
C.  O.  S  System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  xL,  p.  74. 


Grove's  gas-battery,  s. 

Sleet.  Mack. :  A  battery  in  which  there  are 
two  glass  tubes,  and  within  each  a  platinum 
electrode,  covered  with  finely-divided  plati- 
num, and  furnished  on  the  outside  with  bind- 
ing screws.  One  of  the  tubes  is  partially 
filled  with  hydrogen,  the  other  partially  with 
oxygen,  and  they  are  inverted  over  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  so  that  half  the  platinum  is  in 
the  liquid  and  half  in  the  gases.  By  joining 
the  dissimilar  plates  a  battery  is  produced  so 
powerful  that  one  element  of  it  will  decompose 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  four  will  decompose 
water.  (Gawit.) 

groV-el,  v.i.  [From  the  adv.  groveling  (q.v.), 
the  termination  -ing  being  mistaken  for  the 
sign  of  the  pr.  par.  of  a  verb.]  [GROF.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  creep  on  the  earth  ;  to  lie  prone 
or  with  the  face  towards  the  ground  ;  to  move 
with  the  body  prostrate  on  the  earth. 

"Grovelling  and  prostrate  on  you  lake  of  fire." 

Milton:  P.L.,1.  280. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  mean  ;  to  be  without  dignity 
or  elevation  ;  to  act  meanly  ;  to  take  pleasure 
in  mean  or  base  things. 

"Several  thoughts  may  be  natural  which  are  low 
and  grovelling.  '—A  ddiion  :  Spectator. 

gro  ve-llke,  a.  [Eng.  grove,  and  like.]  Thick; 
bushy  ;  resembling  a  grove. 

"  Once,  grove-lite,  each  huge  arm  a  tree." 

Tennyson  :  Aylmer'i  Field,  510. 

*gr6V-el-Ing,  *  grof-lynges,  *grov-el- 
yng,  *  gruf-elrynge,  *  gruf-linges, 

adv.  [Icel.  grufa,  in  the  phrase  liggja  6.  grufu 
=  to  lie  grovelling.]  [GROF.]  Prone  ;  flat  on 
one's  face  or  belly. 

"  Orouelyng  to  his  fete  thay  felle." 

JS.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemt;  Pearl,  1,118. 

grov'-el-ler,  s.    [Eng.  grovel;  -er.]    One  who 
grovels  ;  a  person  of  low,  mean  spirit  or  tastes. 
"This  lagging  race  of  frosty  grovellers."— Johnson : 
Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Milton. 

gr6V-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GROVEL.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lying  prone  or  flat  on  the  face  ;  creeping 
on  the  belly  or  in  the  dust. 

'*  Downward  fell  into  a  grovelling  swine." 

Milton :  Comus,  6& 

2.  Mean,  base,  low ;   with  low  tastes   or 
desires. 

"  I  was  a  grovelling  creature  once." 

Cowper :  Olney  Hymns,  Hi. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lying  or  creeping 
on  the  belly  ;  mean  ;  base  conduct  or  desires. 

"  Sink  without  grovelling :  without  rashness  rise." 
Uroome  :  To  Pope. 

•grov'-e't,  s.  [Eng.  grov(e);  dimin.  suff.  -et.] 
A  little  grove. 

"  With  divers  boscages  and  yroveti  upon  the  steep  or 
hanging  grounds  thereof,  "—lieaum.  4t  Flet. :  A  Masque  ; 
The  Device. 

*  grdv'-y,  a.  [Eng.  grov(e) ;  -y.]  Pertaining  to 
or  abounding  in  groves. 

grow,  *  growe,  *  grow-yn,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S. 
growan  (pa.  t.  greoiu,  pa.  par.  growen):  cogu. 
with  Dut.  groeijen;  Icel.  groa;  Dan.  groe; 
Sw.  gro  ;  allied  to  green  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  increase  or  become  enlarged ;  to  in- 
crease in  bulk  by  the  assimilation  of  new 
matter  into  the  living  organism. 

"  Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock. 
But  we  will  leave  it  growing." 

Wordsworth :  Yarrow  Unvisited. 

2.  To  be  produced  by  vegetation ;  to  spring 
up  and  come  to  maturity  by  a  natural  process. 

"  Not  fairer  growl  the  lily  of  the  vale." 

falconer .  Shipwreck,  L 

3.  To  increase  in  stature. 

"  I  hope  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  U.  4. 

i.  To  issue  or  spring,  as  plants  out  of  a  soil. 
U.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  increase   in   any  way ;   to   become 
larger,  greater,  stronger,  or  more  prevalent ; 
to  wax  ;  to  be  augmented. 

"  The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthened  way." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Criticism,  230. 

2.  To  advance  to  any  state. 

"  Days  that  grow  to  something  strange." 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  Izz.  U. 
*  3.  To  increase  in  number. 


4.  To  improve ;  to  make  progress ;  to  advance. 

"  Orow  in  grace."— 2  Peter  iii.  18. 


5.  To  come  forward,  to  come  nearer  ;  to  ad- 
vance. 

"  It  was  now  the  beginning  of  October,  and  winter 
began  to  groa  fast  on."— JCnoUes  :  H,st.  of  the  Turkts. 

6.  To  accrue  ;  to  be  forthcoming. 

"And  he  will,,  this  thing  I  schal  do:  1  schal  throw* 
doune  my  berues:  and  I  schal  make  gretter,  and 
thidir  I  schal  geilere  thiugis  that  growen  to  me  in  my 
good!*."— Ifyritfe:  Luke  xii. 

*  7.  To  be  due  or  owing. 

"  Ev'n  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you. 
Is  growing  to  me  by  Autipliulus." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1. 

8.  To  be  changed  from  one  state  to  another  ; 
to  become. 


9.  To  arise,  to  spring  ;  to  proceed  as  from  a 
cause  or  reason,  as  plants  out  of  a  soil.     (Fol- 
lowed by  aid.) 

"They  will  not  seem  stuck  into  him.  hut  growing 
out  at  him."—  riryden  :  Virgil ;  JSneid.  (Dedic.) 

10.  To  adhere,  to  become  attached  ;  to  take 
root,  to  become  rooted.    (Followed  by  to  or 
unto.) 

*'  That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 
And  grow  unto  the  spot,  all-seeing  but  unseen." 

Byron :  ChUde  Harold,  iv.  1S8. 
*  11.  To  swell. 

"Mariners  are  used  to  the  tumbling  and  rolling  of 
ships  from  side  to  side,  when  the  sea  is  never  so  little 
grown."— Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  grow ;  to  culti- 
vate ;  to  raise  by  cultivation ;  to  produce  :  as, 
To  grow  wheat,  &c. 

If  1.  To  grow  vp : 

(1)  To  arrive  at  manhood,  to  advance  to  full 
stature  or  maturity  ;  to  attain  full  growth. 

(2)  To  close  and  adhere  ;  to  become  united 
in  one  body. 

2.  To  grow  together:  To  become  united  in 
one  body  ;  to  be  closely  united  ;  to  be  incor- 
porated. (Lit.  &fig.). 

"  We  grew  together  like  a  double  cherry." 

Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  til.  2. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  grow  and  to 
be,  see  BE. 

grow' -an,  s.    [Arm.  grouan  =  sand.] 
Afire. :  Decomposed  granite. 
If  Soft  growan :  A  name  commonly  applied 
to  any  decomposed  gritty  rock.    (Weale.) 

growan  lode,  s. 

Mining :  Any  lode  which  abounds  in  rough 
gravel  or  sand. 

*  growe,  s.    [GROVE.] 

*  growe,  v.    [GROW.] 

grdw'-er,  *.    [Eng.  grow;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  grows  or  increasea 
in  bulk  or  size. 


"  It  will  grow  to  i 
grower  of  auy  kind  < 


real  bigness,  being  the  quickest 
elm."— Mortimer :  Husbandry. 


2.  One  who  grows,  cultivates,  or  raises ;  a 
producer,  a  cultivator. 

grow  ing,  *  grow-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «. 

[GROW.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  increasing  in  bulk  by 
natural  process ;  growth. 

"  Lich  to  tres  he  hath  growing."— Gower,  i.  So. 

2.  The  act  or  business  of  raising  or  produc- 
ing vegetables,  &c.  ;  cultivation. 

*  3.  That  which  has  grown ;  a  growth,  a 
crop. 

"  A  more  thicke  and  more  large  growyng  of  heare."— 
Udal  :  Corinthians  xi. 

growing-point,  «. 

Sot. :  A  minute  cellular  axis  in  the  centre 
of  a  bud,  from  which  growth  proceeds.  It  is 
in  direct  communication  with  the  woody  and 
cellular  tissue  of  the  stem. 

growing-slide,  s.  A  cell  formed  between 
two  glasses,  adapted  as  a  slide  for  a  micro- 
scope, and  supplied  with  water  by  the  capil- 
lary action  of  a  few  filaments  of  cotton  ex- 
tending thence  to  a  little  reservoir  of  water. 
It  is  designed  for  preserving  algse  or  infusoria 
in  a  growing  condition. 

growl  (1),  v.i.  &  t.  [Dut.  grollen=to  grumble; 
Ger.  qrollen  =  to  be  angry,  to  bear  ill  will,  to 
rumble  ;  Gr.  ypv\\t£<»  (grullizo)  —  to  grant, 
ypuAAos  (gruUos)  =  &  pig,  from  ypv  (gru)  =  * 
grunt.] 


fitte,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit. 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     <e,o9  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


growl— grud  »e 
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A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  snarl  or  murmur  like  an  angry  cur. 
"  The  gaunt  mastiff,  growling  at  the  gate." 

Pope:  Jioral  Etiayt,  in.  198. 

2.  To  grumble  ;  to  speak  angrily  or  gruffly. 
"•What  took  him  there?'  growled   the   King."— 

llacaulay  :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  zvi. 

3.  To  make  a  hoarse,  murmuring  sound. 

"  The  growling  winds  contend." 
Armstrong  :  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  bk.  L 

B.  Trans.  :  To  utter  or  express  in  a  growl- 
Ing  or  gruff  manner. 

1  "  Orotc'ed  defiance  ill  such  angry  sort  " 

Cowixr  :  Talk,  vi.  379. 

•  gr<$wl  (2),  v.i.     [A  corrup.  of  crawl  (q.v.).] 

To  crawl,  to  creep. 

I          "Lice   continually   growling   out  of   his  fleshe."— 
Udal  :  Apopth.  of  Erasmus,  p.  178. 

grcfwl,  s.  [GROWL,  v.]  The  snarl  of  an  angry 
cur  ;  a  grumbling  or  gruff  sound  made  by  an 
angry  person  ;  a  grumble,  a  complaint. 

gr6"wr-er,  s.    [Eng.  growl  ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.  :    One  who  growls  ;   a   grumbling, 
gruff  person. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  four-wheeled  cab.    (Slang.) 

"  He  had  evidently  studied  the  driver  of  a  London 
growler,  alul  produced  a  good  sound  readable  type  of 
man."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  16,  1883. 


g,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [GROWL,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  4s  subst.  :  The  act  of  snarling  or  grum- 

bling ;  a  growl. 


g-l^,   adv.     [Eng.  growling;   -Zy.] 
In  a  growling,  gruff,  orgrumbling  manner. 

gr6"wr-s6me,  a.    [Eng.  growl;  -some.]    In- 
clined to  growling  or  grumbling. 

"  Growlsome  people,  who  talk  about  religion,  and 
'    dout  practise  it."—  E.  J.  Worboite  :  Sittit,  ch.  xxx. 


pa.  par.  &  a.    [GROW.] 
A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
',     B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Increased  or  advanced  In  growth. 


2.  Advanced  to  full  age,  stature,  or  matu- 
rity. 

"  I  saw  lately  a  pair  oi  China  shoes,  which  I  was  told 
were  for  a  grown  woinm.  that  would  scarce  have 
been  big  enough  for  oue  of  our  little  girls."—  Locke. 

grown  -  over,   a.     Overgrown  ;  covered 
with  growth  of  anything. 

"  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the 
Tineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding,  anil  lo,  it 


grown-up,  a.  &  <. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Advanced  to  full  age  ;   full- 
grown. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  grown-up  person.    (Colloq.) 


(T<$W86,  v.i.  [Ger.  grausen  =  to  make  to 
shudder,  to  shiver.]  To  shiver  ;  to  have  chills. 
(Scotch.) 

growth,  'grothe,  s.     [Icel.  grodkr,  grodhi.] 
[GROW.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The    act   or   process  of  growing  ;    the 
gradual    increase    of    animal    or   vegetable 
bodies    by  the    assimilation  of   new  matter 
into  the  living  organism  ;  development  from 
a   seed,  root,  or   germ    by  the   addition  of 
matter  through  ducts  and  secretory  vessels. 

2.  Increase  in  number,  extent,  prevalence, 
bulk,  frequency,  &c. 

"The  growth  of  their  trade,  riches,  and  power  at 
borne."—  Sir  W.  Temple:  On  Government. 

3.  Increase   in   stature  ;   advance   towards 
maturity. 

"Though  an  animal  arrives  at  Its  full  growth  at  a 
certain  age,  perhaps  it  never  comes  to  its  full  bulk  till 
the  last  period  of  lUe.'—ArbutHnot  :  On  AUment$. 

4.  That  which  grows  or  is  grown  ;  anything 
produced  in  growth  ;  a  product 

"  The  prosperous  growth  oi  this  tall  wood." 

Milton:  Comut,  260. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  1'kysiologii  : 

(1)  Animal:  Growth  continues  as  long  as 
the  addition  of  new  matter  to  the  body  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  waste.  This  happens  in 
early  life  ;  after  maturity  is  reached  new 
matter  and  waste  about  balance  each  other. 


(2)  Vegetable:  Similar  principles  reffulate 
the  growth  of  plants. 

2.  Mining :  The  accumulation  of  water  in 
the  levels  of  a  mine. 

H  Correlation  of  Growth : 

Biol. :  [CORRELATION]. 

*  growt  -head,  s.    [GROUTHEAD.] 
growt'-nol,  s.    [GROUTNOL.] 
groyne  (1),  s.    [GROIN  (1),  s.] 
groyne  (2),  s.    [GROIN  (2),  s.) 
groyned,  a.    [GROINED.] 

*  groyn'-Ing,  s.    [GROIN  (2),  v.] 

1.  The  grunting  of  a  pig. 

2.  Discontent,  grumbling. 

groz'-et,  s.    [A  corruption  of  FT.  groseille.]    A 
gooseberry.    (Scotch.) 

"As  plump  and  grey  as  ouie  grower." 

Burnt :  To  a  Lome. 

groz  -ing,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
grazing  iron,  s. 

1.  An  instrument  with  an  angular  steel  pro- 
jection,  used  for   cutting   glass   before   the 
general  application  of  the  diamond  to  that 
object. 

2.  Plumb. :  A  tool  used  in  smoothing  the 
solder  joints  of  lead  pipe. 

grub,  *  grobbe,  *  grubbe,  *  grub  byn, 

v.i.  &  t.     [Prob.  a  variant  of  grope  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  dig  in  or  under  the  ground. 

"  So  depe  thai  grubbed  and  so  fast 
Thre  crosses  laud  thai  at  the  last" 

Legendt  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  H, 

2.  To  take  one's  food.    (Slang.) 

3.  To  drudge  about,  to  perform  low,  dirty, 
or  menial  work. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  dig  up  ;  to  root  up  by  digging  ;  to  dig 
np  by  the  roots.    (Generally  with  out  or  up.) 

2.  To  supply  with  food ;   to  provide  with 
victuals.    (Slang.) 

grub,  s.    [GRUB,  v.] 

1.  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect ;  also  its  larva ; 
a,maggot,  a  caterpillar. 

2.  A  short,  thick-set  man ;  a  dwarf.    (Used 
in  contempt.) 

3.  A  dirty,  slovenly  person. 

4.  That   which   is   grubbed   up,    roots   or 
stumps  of  trees,  &c.    (American.) 

5.  Food,  victuals.    (Slang.) 
grub-axe,  s.    [GHUBBING-AXE.] 

grub-plank,  s.  Offal  plank  used  in 
fastening  the  cribs  and  strings  of  a  lumber 
raft  together.  (American.) 

grub  saw,  s.  A  hand-saw  used  for  sawing 
up  marble  slabs  into  strips,  such  as  shelves, 
mantelpieces,  &c.  The  kerf  is  started  by  a 
narrow  chisel  while  lying  upon  the  rubbing- 
l>ed.  It  h;is  an  iron  bind  notched  at  the 
edge,  and  stiffened  by  a  backing  of  wood,  like 
the  nretallic  back  of  a  tenon-saw. 

grub  stake,  «. 

Mining:  Tlie  various  supplies  furnished  te  a 
prospector  on  condition  of  participating  in  the 
profits  of  his  finds.  ( V.  S.  Slang.) 

*  grub-worm, ».    A  grub. 

"  And  gnats  and  grub-vmrrm  crowd 
8mai 

grub'-ber,  «.    [Eng.  grub,  v. ;  -er] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who   or  that  which 
grubs. 
IL  Agriculture : 

1.  An  agricultural  implement  used  for  stir- 
ring and  loosening  the  soil  to  plough  depth. 
It  is  a  heavy  cultivator  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  supported  on  wheels. 

2.  A  machine  or  tool  to  pull  up  stumps  and 
roots  of  bushes,  saplings,  and  small  trees. 

grub'-bl-a,  s.    [Named  after  Michael  Orubb, 
a  Swedish' patron  of  botaiiy.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Grub- 
biai  •>•:!•  (q.v.). 

grub/-W-a'-ee'-»,  *•  Pl-  lMod- 
and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocwe.] 


Bot.  :  The  name  given  in  1841  by  Emlliche* 
to  an  order  of  epigynous  exogeus,  included 
by  Lindley  in  Bruniaceas  (q.v.). 

grub'-bing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [GRIIB,  ».] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  partic'ip.  «<ij.  ;  (8e« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  digging 
or  rooting  up  stumps,  roots,  &c. 

grubbing  axe,  s.  An  implement  having 
a  curved  bit  presented  at  right  angles  1o  th« 
helve,  like  an  adze,  and  another  l>it  pre- 
sented in  the  line  of  the  helve,  like  an  axe; 
a  mattock. 

grubbing  -hoe,  s.  A  heavy  hoe  fot 
digging  round  stumps  or  stones. 

*  grub'-ble,  v.i.  &  t.    [A  frequent,  from  grul 
(q.v.)  ;  cf.  Ger.  griibeln,  and  Eng.  grovel.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  feel  or  grope  as  in  the  dark; 
to  grovel. 

"  But  being  now  deprived  of  the  image  of  God,  tb* 
soul  I/rubbles  here  below."  —  Hopkins:  On  A>;?nm»- 
titm,  ser.  11. 

B.  T  rn  us.  :  To  feel  with  the  hands  ;  to  grop* 
over. 


-^,   a.      [Eng.    grub(b);   .y.]     Dirty, 
slovenly.    (Hood  :  A  Black  Job.)     . 

Grub  street,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

*  A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Originally  the  name  of  a  street  near 
Moorfields,   in   London,   much   inhabited   by 
men  engaged  in  the  production  of  low-clas» 
fugitive  literature  ;  whence  any  mean  produc- 
tion is  called  grtibstreet.    Foxe,  the  martyrolo- 
gist,  lived   in   Grub-street.     Its  name   wai 
changed  in  1830  to  Milton-street. 

2.  Fig.  :  Poor,  mean,  or  needy  authors. 
B.  As  adj.  :  Mean,  poor,  low. 

*grucche,  "grucch  en,  "  gruch-en,  v.i. 
[GRUDGE,  v.] 

*  grucch-yng,  s.  [GRUCCHE.)  A  grumbling  or 
complaint. 

grudge,  'groohen,  •  grucchc,  "gruc- 
chen,  *gruchen,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  grocer, 
groucher,  gruger  =  to  murmur  ;  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin,  but  probably  onomatopoetic 
and  Scandinavian.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  murmur  ;  openly  to  express  dissatis- 
faction ;  to  complain. 

"Mid  the  farisees  and  scribes  grucchiikn  .  Miyugj 
for  Uiia  resceyveth  syuful  meu  and  eteth  with  them.* 
—  Lake  xv.  2. 

*  2.  To  grieve,  to  repine,  to  feel  compunction. 

"We  grudge  in  our  coucyeuce  when  we  rrineiubef 
our  synues."—  Up.  Fither. 

•3.  To  find  fault;  to  raise  objection. 
"  They  grucht  not  with  her  burial  there.  '  -  WalpoU* 
Ann:  of  Painting,  vol.  L,  ch.  ii. 

4.  To  feel  unwillingness  or  reluctance  to  d« 
any  act  or  for  any  reason. 

"  Use  hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudttat.* 
—I  Pettr  iv.  9. 

5.  To  feel  envy  or  ill-will  against  any  one  or 
for  any  reason  ;  to  be  envious. 

"  Grudge  not  oue  ogalnat  another."—  Jam*  T.  I. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  see  with  envy  or  ill-will  ;  to  envy  ;  to 
feel  discontent  or  envy  at  ;  to  grumble  at  ;  to 
find  fault  with.     (Tnte  :  Absalom  <t  A&Uopkl^ 
ii.  206.) 

2.  To  grant,  allow,  or  penult  with  nluo- 
tance;  to  begrudge  the  acquisition  or  pos- 
session of. 

11  They  grudge  me  my  natural  right  to  be  free." 
Oomftr;  Tram,  from  Onion. 

*3.  To  cherish  or  harbour  with  m:ilic«  or 
with  an  envious  and  discontented  spirit. 

"  Perish  they 
That  yru<fy«  one  thought  against  your  Hkhntr. 

Shalutp.  :  1  Henry  I  /..  ill.  L 

grudge,  ».    [GRUDOB,  v.] 

*  1.  Ill-will,  discontent,  anger. 

"Heavy  looke,  and  lumpish  i«ce.  that  plain* 
In  him  bewnild  great  grudge,  and  inal  talent 

Mpcn$eT  .'  r.  V-»  '"•  '*•  **" 

•2.  An  unwillingness  or  reluctance  to  twin  Ob 

3.  A   feeling   of  malice   or   raalovolcno*  J 
hatred  ;  secret  enmity. 

"  There  Is  mine  grudat  be(  ween  '«m  ;  'tis  not  matt 
They  1«  alone.*       took,  Ip.  :  JuUut  Cottar,  Iv.  & 

*  4.  A  remorse  of  conscience. 

*  5.  A  slight  symptom  of  disease. 

"Struggling  against  the  grudftt  of  more  dr*tttM 
calamities."—  MUton. 


boll,  bo?;  pint,  J6%1;  oat,  jell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  tnta;  rtn,  af;  expect,  yenophon, 
^lan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -Won.  -.ion  =  *hon  :  -tlon.  -slon  =  zhtin,    -clow,  -tlon*  -rtoua  =  .bus.   -We,  -die.  tot. 
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grudgefull — grumpish 


*|frtid'ge-fall.a.  (Eng.  grudge;  -full.]  Feel- 
Ing  a  grudge,  envy,  or  discontent ;  grudging. 
•Dvious. 

•  Kajle  at  them  with  pr*.lg,-full  discontent." 

3f***r    r.Q..  IV.  riiLM. 

*  grudge  kin.  .--.  [Kn.,-.  grudge;  dimin.  sutf. 
*»n.  ]  A  little  or  slight  grudge.  (Thackeray.) 

grndg'-eo'nf,  s.  j>/.  [Fr.  griiyeons,  from  griiger 
=  to  grind,  to  crush.]  Clause  meal,  grouts; 
the  sittings  of  nn-al  remaining  after  the  flue 
parts  have  passed  through  the  sieve. 

frudgr-er,  •groch-er,  *  grncch-er, 
•  grntch -are,  s.  [F.ng.  <jn«Jg(«); ;-«•.]  One 
wno  grudges  or  grumbles  ;  a  grumbler. 

"  Those  boll  prrnvA'-rw,  ful  of  I'lityitU,  wftudnii^'e 
after  a«irw.'-  »>rf  i/»  .'  Jiuliu  li. 

grud&'-ing.  *groch  Ing,  "  grucch-yug, 
•grndga  yng,  *  grutch  mg,  pr.  par., 

O-,  it  A.      [GKUOOE,  I'.] 

A.  &  B.  .<4s  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  .4*  fufetonftt* ; 

1.  Grumbling,  murmuring,  complaining. 

"A*  by  continual  murmur  or  yrtttdiino." 

Chaucer:  f.  T..  S.M*. 

2.  Uneasiness  or  discontent  at  the  posses- 
sion of  an\  th ing  by  another ;  envy. 

3.  Reluctance,  unwillingn<  ss. 

"Such  at  they  would  leaue  lieliiiide  them  at  their 
an*  price,  withoutauy  gnulaiiu."— Urn/ton:  Ktttcant 
II.  (an-  USSH. 

*4.  A  secret  wish  or  desire. 

**  Even  lu  the  most  siucero  advice  he  gave. 

Ho  lud  a  grudging  still  to  be  &  knave." 
•<  Drydcn  :  Medtit,  58. 

*  5.  Afterpain  ;   remains  of  any  pain  or  dis- 


*&  A  symptom  of  disease,  as  the  chill  be- 
fore a  fever. 

•  7.  An  anticipation  or  premonitory  feeling 
Of  anything  ;  a  presentiment. 

frudg  -ing-ly  *  groch-inde-liche, 
* grucch-en- de-li,  wlv.  [Eng.  grudging; 
-ly.]  In  a  grudging  manner ;  with  reluctance, 
unwillingness,  or  grudging. 

M  Trouble  is  yrtulyingly  and  hardly  brooked. 
While  life's  sublimed  joys  are  overlooked." 

Coieper  :  Charity,  »18. 

grudg'-ings,  s.  pi.  [GRUDQEONS.]  Coarse 
meaL 

•grudg'-ment,  *.  (Eng.  grudg(e);  -ment.] 
Discontent,  grudging. 

"  Bather  to  Jacynth's  grudgment." 

Browning :  night  of  the  Duchev. 

(rue,  v.i.    [GREW,  v.] 

gru  -el,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gruel  (Fr.  gruau),  from  Low 
Lett,  grutellum,  dimin.  of  grutum  —  meal,  from 
O.  Low  Ger.  grut  =  groats  (q.v.).]  Food  made 
by  boiling  oatmeal  in  water ;  any,  kind  of 
mixture  made  by  boiling  ingredients  in  water. 

"  Hake  the  gruel  thick  and  slab." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  IT.  1. 

5  To  give  one  his  gruel :  To  severely  punish 
or  kill  a  person.  (Brewer  says  that  the  allusion 
Is  to  the  practice,  common  in  France  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  of  giving  poisoned  possets, 
an  art  brought  to  perfection  by  Catherine  de 
Medici  and  her  Italian  advisers.) 

"  Cow  the  truculent  rascal  hit  gruel." 
Barham  :  Ingotdsbf  Legendi ;  liabes  in  the  Wood. 

grue  -some,  a.    (GHEWSOME.] 
•gru£  *grufe,  adv.    (GROFF.] 

•gruHs.    [Prob.  connected  with  grave  (q.v.).] 

&  pit. 

deepest  gruffi  (for  so  they  call  their 

.  — ,  a.  &  s.  [Dut  grof  =  coarse,  great,  heavy  ; 
Sw.  grof  =  coarse  ;  Dan.  grov  ;  Ger.  grob ; 
M.  1L  Ger.  gerob,  grop.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  a  rough,  surly,  or  harsh 
mpcct  or  look ;   sour,   rough,  harsh,  hoarse. 
(Applied  to  the  voice.) 

"  After  some  frtif  mattering  with  himself 
T>      ,         .   .      ,.  King:  TheSkillet. 

B,  As  substantive : 

Min.  (PI.):  The  worst  pieces  rejected  in  the 
manufacture  of  black-lead  pots.  These  are 
coarse,  harsh,  gritty,  aud  deficient  in  lustre. 

•gruff  '-fan.  o.  [Eng.  gru/;  -ish.]  Kather 
or  somewhat  gruff. 

"A  short  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  grufUt  voice."— 
DtctmnSiutchetbtBot;  Watkini  Totui: 


gruff -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  gru/;  -ly.]    In  a  gruff, 
rough,  or  surly  manner. 
"  The  form  of  Mars  huh  on  a  chariot  stood. 
All  ihcathed  in  itrma,  and  gruMa  luoktxl  the  sod." 
Lev/is:  fSUmi  Thebaidvii. 

gruff  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  gru/;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gruff;  roughness; 
surliness. 

gru'-gru,  s.     [An  American  negro  word  (?).] 

1.  Entom. :   The    larva   of  a   huge   insect 
(Calanilm  palmarum),  oaten  iu  South  America. 
Called  also  Ver  Paliuiste. 

2.  Bot. :  A  name  given  in  Trinidad  to  two 
palms — Astrocaryum  vulgare    and  Acrocomia 
sclerocarpa. 

gru  i  dse,  s.pl.  [Lat.  gnu  (genit.  gruis)  =  a 
crane.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Grallatores,  tribe  Cultri- 
rostres.  It  consists  of  large  handsome  birds, 
with  a  strong  sharp-edged  bill,  long  slender  legs, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  tibiae  bare ; 
toes  four,  the  two  outer  ones  connected  by  a 
very  small  membrane,  the  hind  one  short  and 
elevated.  It  contains  two  sub-families ;  Gruinse 
(Cranes  proper),  and  Psophinae  (Trumpeters) 
(q.v.). 

graia.se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  grits  (genit.  gruis)  =  a 
crane,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  family 
Gruidse  (q.v.).  The  mandibles  are  of  equal 
length  and  pointed  at  the  tip ;  the  tertiary 
feathers  of  the  wings  are  often  long  and  de- 
comi>osed  into  beautiful  pendent  plumes  on 
each  side  of  the  tail.  The  sub-family  contains 
the  Cranes  proper. 

*gru-in-a'-lef,s.pj.   [Lat.  grus  (genit.  gruis) 

=  a  crane,  and  masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by   Linnaeus  to  an 

order  in  his  Natural  System,  under  which  he 

included  the  Cranesbills. 

gruT-Shy,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Gross, 
coarse,  clumsy. 

"  They  had  a  geuteeler  turn  than  the  nnilthy  bairns 
of  the  cottars.  '—Gait :  Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  28. 

*  grum,  a.  [A.S.  gram,  grom  =  furious,  angry, 
offended;  O.  S.  gram;  Icel.  gramr  =  wroth, 
grom  =  fiends.] 

1.  Soui-,  surly,  severe,  harsh,  morose,  glum. 

2.  Low,  deep  in  the  throat,  gruff,  guttural ; 
as,  a  grum  voice. 

gru'  mach  (ch  guttural),  a.  [Gael,  gruamach 
=  gloomy,  sulky,  morose,  sullen,  of  a  forbid- 
ding countenance.]  Ill-favoured,  grim.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  nickname  of  Gillespie  ffrwmacAforthe  grim)." 
— Scott :  Legend  of  Momrose,  ch.  xii. 

grum-ble,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  grommeler ;  O.  Ger. 
grummelen ;  a  frequent,  of  grummen,  grumen, 
or  gromman ;  Dut.  grommon  =  to  grumble, 
to  growl ;  cf.  Ger.  gram  =  vexation,  grimmen 
=  to  rage  ;  Russ.  grome  =  thunder ;  A.S.  gram 
=  angry.] 
A.  Intransitin : 

1.  To  murmur  with  discontent ;  to  give  vent 
to  expressions  of  dissatisfaction. 

"Now  wrangling  aud  grumbling  to  keep  up  the  ball  1" 
Goldsmith;  Jietnliation. 

2.  To  growl,  to  snarl. 

"  From  the  old  Thraciau  dog  they  learned  the  way 
To  snarl  iu  want  and  grumble  o  er  their  prey." 

PUt :  To  Mr.  Upence. 

3.  To  make  a  hoarse   noise  or  rattle ;  to 
rumble. 

"  Shake  the  woods 
That  grumbling  wave."  Thomson :  Winter,  75. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  express  or  utter  in  a  grum- 
bling manner. 

grum'-ble,  s.    [GRUMBLE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  grumbling ;  a  com- 
plaint. 

2.  (PI.)  A  grumbling,  discontented  dispo- 
sition. 

*  3.  Grime,  dirt. 


grum'-bler,  s.    [Eng.  grumbUe);  -er.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  grumbles ;  a  dis- 
contented or  dissatisfied  person. 

"Some  uncourtly  grumblen  described  it  as  the 
only  good  thing  that  had  been  done  since  the  king 
came  in."— Macaulay  :  Bin.  Eng..  ch.  U. 

2.  Ichthy. :  Various  species  of  Trigla  (Gur- 
nard),  which  utter   sounds    like    grumbling 
when,  being  caught,  they  are  lifted  from  the 
water.    (Griffith's  Cuvier.) 


Gruxn-ble-to  -nl-ans,  s.  [Apparently  mo- 
delled on  some  such  word  as  Accringtonians 
=  inhabitants  of  Accrington,  Barringtoniana 
=  inhabitants  of  Barrington,  &c,] 

Hint.  :  The  inhabitants  of  an  imaginary  town 
or  parish  notable  for  grumbling;  a  nickname 
given  in  England  to  the  Country,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Court  party  during  the  reigns 
of  the  later  Stuarts.  The  reason  why  they 
grumbled  was  that,  in  modern  language,  they 
constituted  the  Opposition,  and  naturally 
found  fault  with  the  measures  of  their  political 
adversaries  who  were  in  power. 

••  Who  were  sometimes  nicknamed  the  (Immblet*. 
niani.  and  sometimes  honoured  with  fne  appellation 
of  the  Country  party."— J/acauiay  :  Hut.  Eng..  ch.  xii. 

grum'-bling,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [GRUMBLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  purticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s?ifist. ;  The  act  of  murmuring  in  dis- 
content ;  complaining  in  dissatisfaction. 

"  I  have  served 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumbling*." 

.S7itt*«!p. ;  Icmpett.  L  i. 

grum'-bling-l^, adv.    [Eng.  grumbling;  -ly.] 
1.  In    a  grumbling,  dissatistied,  or  discon- 
tented   manner;    with  grumblings    or   com- 
plaints. 
*2,  Hoarsely,  roughly. 

"  They  speak  good  German  at  the  Court  and  in  th* 
city  ;  but  the  common  and  country  people  seemed  to 
speak  grumbUngly."—Brovme  :  Travels,  p.  16*. 

*  grum'-bdl,  s.  [GRUMBLE.]  A  term  of  re- 
proach ;  a  surly  person. 


•grume,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  grumein  =  a  clot; 
from  Lat.  grmmts  —  a  little  heap.]  A  fluid  of 
a  thick,  viscid  consistence ;  a  clot,  as  of  blood. 

grum'-l^,  a.  [Eng.  grum(e);  -ly.]  Muddy, 
thick,  as  with  dregs  or  sediment. 

grum'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  griim;  -ly.]  In  a  grum, 
surly,  morose,  or  sullen  manner. 

grum'-mcls,  s.  / •'.  [Eng.  grume ;  dim.  sufl. 
-el.]  Dregs,  sediment. 

griim' -met,  s.    [GROMMET.] 

*  grum'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grum;  -ness.]  Sour* 
ness,  sullenness. 

"The  griimneu  of  thy  countenance."—  Wj/cher<tv : 
Country  Wife,  i.  J. 

gru'-mdse,   a.      [Mod.   Lat.  grumosus,  from 
Class.  Lat.  grumus  =  a  little  hill,  a  hillock.] 
Bot. :  Clubbed,  knotted.    (Paxton.)    [GR0- 

MOUS.] 

gru-mons,  a.    [Eng.  grum(e);  -ous.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thick,  clotted,  concreted. 
"  But,  having  for  this  purpose  exposed  some  scrum 
of  human  blood  to  cold  air,  in  two  freezing  nighta 
consecutively,  the  serum  was  not  found  to  congeal, 
though  some  grumoits  parts  of  the  same  blood  did,  a* 
has  Formerly  been  rioted."— Boyle:  Workt,  voL  IT., 
p.  751. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (of  blood) :  Clotted,  coagulated. 

2.  Bot. :  Divided  into  little  clustered  grains, 
as  the  fsecula  in  the  stem  of  the  sago  palm, 
or  the  root  of  Neottia  Nidus-avis.    (Lindley.) 

gru  mous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  grumous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  grumous  ;  clotted 
or  concreted. 

grumph,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word.]  To  grunt ; 
to  make  a  noise  like  a  sow. 

"  A  grumphin,  girnin,  snarlin  jade." 

Tarrai  :  Poemt,  p.  61 

grumph,  s.  [GRUMPH,  v.]  A  grunt ;  a  noise 
like  a  sow. 

his  nose."— Saxon  fdael,  L  4 

grum'-phie,  *.    [Eng.  grumph ;  -ie.]    A  sow. 

(Scotch.) 

"  Wha  was  it  but  Grumphie." 

Burnt:  Halloween. 

griimp'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grumpy;  -ly.]  In  a 
grumpy,  sullen,  surly,  or  gruff  manner ;  gruffly. 

grump'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grumpy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  grumpy  or  surly ; 
surliness,  gruffness. 

"  The  amount  of  hearish  grumpinea  he  displays  to- 
wards those  determined  to  see  him  off."— The  World, 
quoted  in  Times,  April  15. 1876. 

"grump'-fah,  a.  [Eng.grump(y);-ish.]  Cross. 


ftte,  tat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tikii.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire, 
«r.  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    se.  ce  = 


sir,  marine;  go,   pot, 
e.    ev  =  a.   q,u  =  kw. 


grumpy— guaiacic 
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griimp'-y,  a.  [From  the  same  root  as  gram 
and  grumble  (q.v.).]  Surly,  cross,  angry,  gruff. 

gru'-nau-lte  (the  first  U  as  ii  in  German),  s. 
(From  Griinau,  in  Sayn  Altenkirchen,  where 
it  occurs.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  brittle  mineral  of  me- 
tallic lustre,  light  steel-gray  to  silver-white 
colour,  becoming  yellowish  or  grayish  when 
tarnished,  and  a  dark  gray  streak ;  its  hard- 
ness 4'5 ;  sp.  gr.  5'13.  Compos. :  sulphur 
83-10  to  38-46  ;  bismuth  10'41  to  14-11 ;  nickel 
2278  to  40-65  ;  iron  0'28  to  1173  ;  copper  1'68 
to  11-59  ;  and  lead  1-58  to  7-11.  (Demo.) 

*  grand,  s.    [GROUND.]    The  ground ;  bottom. 

grund  -el,  s.  [Eng.  grund  =  ground  ;  -«Z.] 
The  fish" called  a  Groundling  (q.v.). 

*  grund  -sel,  s.    [GROUNDSEL  (1),  s.} 

gru'-ner-ite  (u  as  ii  in  German),  s.  [Ger. 
griinerit.  Named  after  Griiuer,  who  first  de- 
scribed it] 

Min. :  Iron  Amphibole,  an  asbestiform  or 
lamellar  fibrous  brown  and  silky  variety  of 
Amphibole.  (Dana.)  The  British  Museum 
Catalogue  makes  it  a  variety  of  Hornblende. 

•grun'-sel,  s.    [GROUNDSILL.] 

grun'-Stane,  s.  [For  grund  =  grind  ;  stane  = 
stone.]  A  grindstone.  (Scotch.) 

"Baud  their  noses  to  the  grunstane." 

Burnt :  Dedic.  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq. 

grunt,  *  gronte,  *  grunt  en,  *  grunt  on, 

v.i.  &  t.  [An  extension  of  A.S.  grunan^to 
grunt ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  grynte ;  Sw.  grymta  ; 
Ger.  grunzen ;  Lat.  grunnio ;  Gr.  ypv£<o  (gruzo) 
from  ypu  (gru)  =  the  grunt  of  a  pig.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  pig ;  to  snort ;  to 
groan  like  a  hog. 

"  Gryll  could  but  grunt." 

P.  Fletcher :  Purple  Island,  viL 

*  2.  To  gnash  the  teeth. 


B.  Trans. :  To  express  or  utter  in  a  grunt- 
ing manner. 

grunt,  s.    [GRUNT,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  deep  guttural  sound,  like 
the  snort  or  noise  made  by  a  hog. 

"  Meditative  grunts  ot  much  content" 

Tennyson  :  Walk  to  tin  Mail,  79. 

2.  Ichthy.  (PI.):  A  popular  name  given  in 
the  United  States  to  a  fish,  Pogonias  chromis. 

grunt-er,  *  grunt-are,  s.  [Eng.  grunt ;  -en] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  grunts. 

"Sruntare.  Orunnitor."— Prompt.  Part. 

2.  Aboj. 

"  A  draggled  mawkin, 
That  tends  her  bristled  grunturt  In  the  sludge." 

Tennyson  :  Princess,  v.  X. 
II.  Technically  : 

Brass-found. :  An  iron  rod,  with  a  hook  on 
the  end,  by  which  an  assistant  aids  in  sup- 
porting the  crucible,  by  catching  hold  of  the 
shoulder  of  the  crucible-tongs. 

grunt-ing,  *  grunt-Inge,  *  grunt  yngc, 
•  grynt  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <fe  s.    [GRUNT,  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  snorting  or  making  a  noise 
like  a  hog. 

"  And  thereupon  followed  men  cruel  slaughter,  that 
nothing  was  heard  but  grunting  and  grouiiig  of  people, 
aa  they  lay  on  heapes  ready  to  die,  weltering  together 
together  in  their  own  blood."— Uolinthed :  Uittorie  of 
Scotland  (an.  1331) 

*  2.  The  act  of  gnashing  or  grinding  the 
teeth. 

"There  schal  he  wepyna  and  grunting  ot  teeth."— 
WycUfft :  Matthew  viii.  12.  (Purvey.) 

grunt'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.    grunting;   -ly.] 
In  a  grunting  manner  ;  with  a  grunt. 

grun'-tle,  *  groun  tie,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from 
QRUNT  (q.v.).]    To  grunt. 

"  I,y  ai  a  sowe  muzling  and  grounding  vpon  the 
earth."— Rolloclt :  On  1  The*,  p.  9. 

grun'-tle,  s.    [ORUNTLE,  ».] 

1.  A  grunting  noise. 

2.  A  snout. 

"  An'  gouts  torment  him  inch  by  inch. 
Wha  twUts  hia  grunUt  wi'  a  glunch/' 

Burns :  Scotch  Drink. 


*griinf -ling,  s.  [Eng.  grunt ;  dimin.  suff.  -ling. 
A  y 01  ing  pig  or  hog. 

grunts,  s.    [GRUNT,  s.,  II.] 

grun'-zie.s.    [GROIN (2),  s.]    The  mouth;  the 

snout. 

"She  dights  her  grunae  wi'  a  hushion." 

Burns  :  Sic  A  Wife  As  Willie  Bad. 

GrUS,  grus,  s.    [Lat.,  =  a  crane.] 

L  Ornith. :  (Of  the  form  grus)  :  The  typical 
genus  of  the  sub-family  Gruirue,  and  the  family 
Gruidse.  [CRANE.] 

2.  Astron. :  (Of  the  form  Grus)  :  The  Crane, 
a  constellation  introduced  by  Bayer,  and  now 
arranged  as  one  of  Lacaille's  twenty-seven 
Southern  constellations.  It  is  situated  between 
Eridanus  and  Sagittarius. 

grush'-ie,a.    [Etyra.  doubtful.]    Thick;  of  a 
thriving  growth.    (Scotch.) 

"  Their  gruthie  weans  an*  faithfu'  wives." 

Burns  :  Tata  Dog*. 

*  grutch,  v.  it  ».    [GRUDGE,  v.  &  s.] 

*  gry»  s-    [Gr.  ypv  (gru)  =  a  grunt,  a  syllable ; 
a  bit.] 

1.  A  measure,  ftqual  to  one-tenth  of  a  line. 

44  Three  inches  and  nine  gryg  long,  and  one  inch 
seven  lilies  iu  girt  —Boyle :  Works,  vi.  64L 

2.  Anything  very  small,  or  of  little  value. 

Gru'-yere,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  Gruyere,  Gruyeres;  Ger. 
Greyerz.} 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  town  in  Switzerland,  can- 
ton Friberg. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place, 
described  under  A, 

Gruyere-cheese,  *.  A  celebrated  kind 
of  cheese  made  at  Gruyere.  It  owes  its  flavour 
chiefly  to  Melilotus  officinalis. 

gryde,  v.t.    [GRIDE. 
*gryf-on,js.    [GRIFFIN.] 

gryl'-li-dcB,  s.  pi.  lLat.gryll(us);  fern.  pi.  adj. 

suit  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  saltatorial  orthoptera, 
niade  to  include  the  crickets,  or  sometimes 
the  grasshoppers.  [GRYLLUS  etym.]  In  the 
former  case  the  grasshoppers  are  called 
Acridiidse,  from  the  genus  Acridium  or  Acry- 
dinm.  In  the  latter  the  Crickets  are  termed 
Achetidae  (q.v.).  The  family  Gryllidse  is  now 
elevated  into  a  tribe  Gryllina  (q.v.). 

gryl-li'-na,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  gryllus ;  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ina.\ 

Entom.  :  A  tribe  of  saltatorial  orthoptera. 
The  outer  wings  in  repose  are  sloped  like  a 
roof,  the  antennae  are  long,  slender,  and 
tapering.  The  tarsi  are  four-jointed.  The 
males  have  an  apparatus  at  the  base  of  the 
wing-covers  for  chirping.  The  female  has  an 
exserted  ovipositor. 

gryl-lo-tal'-pa,  s.    [Lat.  gryllus  =  a  cricket, 
and  talpa  —  a  mole.] 

Entom. :  Mole-cricket ;  a  genus  of  crickets 
(Achetidae  or  Gryllidse)  having  the  legs  and 
tarsi  of  both  the  anterior  feet  broad,  flat,  and 
indented  like  hands,  so  as  to  be  well  adapted 
for  digging.  It  is  a  British  insect. 

gryl'-lus,  s.   [Lat. ,  =  a  cricket,  a  grasshopper.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gryllidse  and  the  tribe  Gryllina  (q.v.).  [GRASS- 
HOPPER.] 

*  grype,  v.t.    [GRIPE,  w.J 

*  grype,  s.    [GRIPE  (2),  t.} 

gry'-phee-a,  *.    [Lat.  grypa,  (genit.  gryphis) 
=  a  griffin.] 

Patoeont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Ostrea  (oyster), 
having  the  left  valve  with  a  prominent  in- 
curved uinbo,  the  right  one  small  and  concave. 
Thirty  species  are  known  from  the  Lias  to  the 
Chalk.  Gryphon,  incurva,  from  the  Lias  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  &c.,  is  the  type. 
(Woodward,  tic.) 

t  gryph'-ite,  ».      [Lat.  gryphus  —  a  griffin, 
and  -ite  (Palceont.).~\    [GRYPH*:A.] 
Palceont. :  An  old  name  for  a  gryphKa(q.v.). 

t  gryphite  limestone,  «. 
Geol.:  Ltas,  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
Gryplueas  abounds  in  it. 

*  gryph-on,  s.    [GRIFFON.] 


_„, ,s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  grypus,  gryphut, 

and  Lat.  fem.  pi.'  adj.  suff.  -ince.J 

Ornith. :  Wedge-tailed  Humming-birds,  a 
sub-family  of  Trochilidse  (Humming-birdsX 
type  Gryphus  (q.v.). 

gry-po'-sis,  gry  pho  -sis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat, 
from  Gr.  ypvirow  (grupoff)  =  to  become  bent. 
(Used  of  the  nails.)] 
Pathol. :  The  growing  of  the  nails  inward. 

gry'-pus,  gry'-phiis,  s.  [Lat.  gryphus  =  a 
griffin ;  grypus  =  Gr.  ypviros  (grupos)  =  curved, 
hook-nosed.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Gryphinse  (q.v.).  Only  one  species  is  known, 
which  is  from  Brazil. 

gry-f-bSc,    gryjf -bok,  *.      [Dut.  grijsbok, 

from  grijs  =  gray,  and  bok  =  goat.] 

Zool.  :  A  South  African  antelope  (Calotragui 
melanotis).  It  has  straight,  upright,  pointed, 
shining  korns,  with  two  or  three  small  annuli 
at  the  roots.  On  the  upper  parts  the  hair  is 
red  mixed  with  white,  below  it  is  sandy-brown 
or  red,  and  on  some  there  is  black  about  the 
head.  Length  of  the  animal,  nearly  three  feet 
It  is  found  in  South  Africa,  goes  in  pairs,  not 
in  flocks,  and  furnishes  excellent  venison. 

gu-a-9har'-d,  s.  [Sp.  guacharo  and  guarha- 
raca,  from  the  cavern  and  mountain  of  Gu»- 
charo,  in  the  valley  of  Caripe,  in  Venezuela.] 

Ornith. :  Steatornis  Caripensis,  a  goatsucker 
from  South  America,  which  feeds,  however, 
not  on  flying  insects,  but  on  hard  fruits,  a  very 
rare  characteristic  of  a  nocturnal  bird.  It  is 
valued  for  its  fat,  to  obtain  which  the  Indiana 
slaughter  it  in  the  cavern  of  Guacharo  once  ft 
year.  (Humboldt.) 

guacharo  bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  GUACHARO  (q.v.). 

guacharoH>il,  s.  The  fat  of  the  Gum- 
charo-bird,  which,  on  being  melted,  become* 
half  liquid,  transparent,  and  inodorous.  It 
will  keep  for  a  year  without  turning  rancid. 

guacharo-seeds,  s.  pi.  Seeds  found  in 
the  gizzard  of  the  Guacharo-bird. 

gu  a'-co,  s.  [Native  name  in  Central  America.] 
Botany : 

1.  Properly:   Aristolochia  Guaco,  a   plant 
celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  curing  snake-bites. 

2.  Hence :  Other  plants  with  the  same  pro- 
perties, spec.,  Mikania  Guaco  and  Aristolochia 
anguicida. 

K  Mexican  guaco : 

Pharm. :  A  poison  stated  by  Dr.  Uslarto  be 
from  a  species  of  convolvulus. 

gua  dal-ca-zar'-ite  (u  as  w),  «.  [Named 
by  Peterson  from  its  original  locality,  Guadal- 
cazar,  in  Mexico.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  essentially  a  seleno-sul- 
phide  of  mercury  and  zinc.  It  is  represented 
by  the  formula  6  Hg  S  4-  Zn  S.  It  occur* 
massive  and  cry pto-crystal line,  and  is  of  a 
deep  black  colour.  Though  resembling  cin- 
nabar in  composition,  it  is  quite  different  in 
its  physical  properties,  having  a  bluish-black 
streak  and  a  greasy  metallic  lustre.  (T. 
Davits,  F.G.S.) 

gu'  ag,  s.    [Cornish.] 

Min. :  An  old,  abandoned  working. 

guaiao  (as  gwa'-y&k),  a.  &  s.  [Native  nun* 
of  the  tree  in  i»rts  of  South  America.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Guaiacum  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  guaiacum. 

guaiacic  (as  gwa  yas-ic),  a.  [Eng.,  4a 
guaiacum);  -u:}  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  Guaiacum  (q.v.). 

guaiacic  acid,  ». 

Chem, :  Guaiaretic  acid,  CjjoHjgO*  Obtained 
by  boiling  powdered  guaiacum  resin  with 
milk  of  lime  for  half  an  hour,  fllterinK  and 
extracting  the  residue  with  hot  alcohol,  dis- 
tilling off  the  alcohol,  and  dissolving  the  acid 
in  caustic  soda,  decomposing  the  crystallized 
sodium  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  r» 
crystallizing  from  glacial  acetic  acid.  Guai- 
acic acid  is  thus  obtained  in  colourless  needles, 
which  melt  at  80°.  They  are  sol  uble  in  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  gives  a  grass-green  colour  witn 
ferric  chloride.  It  forms  crystalline  salts. 


.  b-Sy;  ptfut,  J6%1;  cat,  5011.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  cyist.      in» 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion, -s.ion  =  zhun.    -ti»u»,   -clou*.  -»iou»  =  •hum.    -We.  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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guaiacol — gu  arantee 


Cnaiacol  0-s  gwa  -ya-cfl),  s.     [Enj; 
gv<iMi\um),  aiul  (t\ 
Cfcm.: 


&c. 


Me- 

thyl  ftluT  of  pyroeatechin.  Ol>taineil  l>y  the 
dry  distillation  of  guaiaicuin  resin.  It  also 
occurs  in  wood-tar  creosote.  It  is  also  formed 
liy  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  vanillate 
with  slaked  lime  ;  and  by  heating  to  170°  equal 
molecules  of  pyrocatechin,  caustic  potash, 
and  methyl  potassium  sulphate.  Guaiacol 
is  a  pleasant-smelling  aromatic  oil,  boiling  at 
200*.  When  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  is 
decomposed  into  methyl  Iodide  and  pyrocate- 
chin. When  heated  with  zinc  dust,  it  yields 
anisol,  CjH5'OCH3.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
gives  an  emerald-green  colour,  wit'>.  ferric 
chloride.  It  unites  with  alkalis. 

guaiaconic  (as  gwa-ya-cSn'-Ic),  a.  [Eng., 
Ac.  jnairtf(uw),and  -oiuc".]  See  the  compound. 

guaiaconic  acid.  s. 

Chem  :  C^H-joOis.  Contained  in  the  mother 
liquid  obtained  in  the  preparat  ion  of  guaiacic 
acid.  The  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryncss, 
and  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  alcohol, 
evaporated,  and  separated  from  the  resin  by 
means  of  ether.  Quaiaconic  acid  is  amorphous, 
melting  at  100°,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  It 
is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
and  in  acetic  acid.  It  is  turned  blue  by  oxi- 
dizing agents.  The  calcium  and  lead  salts  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

guaiacum  (t*gwa-ya-cum),s.   [Latinized 
from  guaiac  (q.v.).] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Zygophyllacese,  tribe  Zy- 
gophylleae  (q.v.).    Calyx  of  five  unequal  seg- 
ments ;  petals  five-stalked  ;  stamens  ten  ;  fruit, 
a  five-angled,  five-celled  capsule,  sometimes  by 
abortion  two  or  three-celled.     Guaiacum  offici- 
Hcile  is  an  ornamental  tree  .with  blue  flowers, 
growing  in  Jamaica.      The    wood    furnishes 
Lignum  vita  (q.v.);   its  resin  is  called  Gum 
guaiacum  (q.v.).    The  leaves  of  G.  sanctumzre 
used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for 
soap.     The  bark  and  wood  of  both  species  are 
used  as  sudorifics,  diaphoretics,  or  alteratives. 

2.  Phar.  :  Guaiac  wood,  Lignum  vitae,  Guai- 
oei  lignum,  the  wood  of  Gitaiacum  oflicinalc,  a 
native  of  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica.    When  a 
log  is  bored  longitudinally,  and  placed  in  the 
fire,   a  dark  brown  aromatic   resin    exudes, 
which  is  collected,  and  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  An  alcoholic  solution  gives 
•  blue  colour  when  placed  on  a  slice  of  a  raw 
potato,  the  guaiacic  acid  acting  on  the  gluten. 
The  resin  is  used  to  prepare  Mixtura  guaiaci 
(Mixture  of  guaiacum),  and  Tinchtra  guaiaci 
ammoniata  (Ammoniated  tincture  of   guaia- 
cum).   The  resin  taken  internally  causes  irri- 
tation of  the  intestinal  canal.    The  tincture 
is  used  externally  in  cases  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tism as  a  stimulant. 

guaiacum  resin,  g. 

Chem.  :  A  reddish-brown  resin,  obtained 
from  the  wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale.  The 
resin  dissolves  in  potash  ;  and  in  concentrated 
snlphuric  acid  with  a  red  colour.  A  tincture 
of  the  resin  is  turned  blue  by  oxidizing 
agents  :  as  chromic  acid,  ferric  chloride. 
Guaiacum  resin,  fused  with  caustic  potash, 
yields  protocateclmic  acid. 

gu'-an,  *.    [The  Guiana  name  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Penelope,  which  belongs 
to  the  family  Cracidae  (Curasao  ws).  [PENELOPE.] 

t  gna'-na  (u  as  w),  *.    [!G"ANA.]    The  same 
as  IGUANA  (q.v.). 

gua-na'-co  (u  as  w),  s.    .Sp.  American.] 

Zool.  :  Auchenia  Guanaco,  a  llama,  believed 
by  many  to  be  the  original  stock  from  which 
the  domesticated  animal  of  that  name  was  de- 
rived. The  guanaco  inhabits  the  chain  of  the 
Andes  to  their  most  southerly  point. 

guan  a  nude  (u  as  w),  s.    [Eng.  guanfo), 
and  -amide.] 

Chem,  :  CtH^S3O.  Aceto-guanamide.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  one  part  of  aceto-guanamine 
with  two  ]>arts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
to  150°.  The  cold  solution  is  treated  with 
alcohol,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  water, 
and  re-precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  and  the 
lead  salt  decomposed  by  HjjS.  Guanamide 
crystallizes  out  of  alcohol  in  small  rhombic 
needles,  easily  soluble  in  water,  acids,  and 
alkalis,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 


guan   a  mines  (u  as  w),  *.  pi    [Eng.,  &c. 
guan(o),  and  amtn«.] 

Chem. :  Bases  obtained  by  heating  the  fatty 
acid  salts  of  gnanidine  to  from  220°  to  230°. 
Guanamine,  C3H5N3,  or  Formoguanamine,  ob- 
tained by  heating  guanidine  formate  to  200°. 
3(CH5-N3-HCO-OH  =  C3H5N3+4NH3-I-  i'O2  + 
2CO+2H2O.  The  fused  mass  is  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  cold  water  filtered,  the 
residue  (dissolved  in  a  small  quantities  in  hot 
water,  and  precipitated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  oxalate  is  decom- 
posed by  caustic  soda,  which  throws  down 
the  liase  in  white  crystalline  needles,  melting 
above  350°,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Aeeto- 

§uanamiue  is  obtained  by  heating  dry  guani- 
ine  acetate  to  230°.     It  melts  at  205°,  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and   in   hot  water.     This 
substance  was  formerly  called  guanamine. 

guan  I  dine  (uasw),  s.   [Eng.,&c.g>wcm(ui), 
and  -idine.] 

(  Civ 

Chem. :  CHsN3.      Carbotriamine,    NjX  D. 

/NH2 

or  Carbimido-diamine,  CfcNII.     An  organic 

\XH2 

amine,  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium 
chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  guanin. 
C5H5N60  +  H20  +  03  =  CH6N3  +  CO2  + 
C3H2N«;O3,  parabanic  acid  ;  by  heating  biuret 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
170° ;  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on 
chloropicrin  at  100°,  C(NO2)Cl3  +  7NH3  = 
CH5N3+3-NH3-HCl+NH3-HNO3 ;  also  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  ethyl  ortho- 
carbonate  at  150°,  C(OC2H5)4+3NH3=CH5N3 
+4C2H5-OH  ;  by  heating  ammonium  chloride 
with  cyanamide  in  an  alcoholic  solution  to 
100°,  NH4C1+CN-NH2  =  CHSN3-HC1.  Guani- 
dine is  best  obtained  by  preparing  the  sul- 
phate from  the  carbonate,  and  then  removing 
the  sulphuric  acid  by  baryta  water.  Guani- 
dine forms  colourless  deliquescent  crystals, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  alchol  and  in  water. 
The  solution  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air.  When  guanidine  is  boiled  with  baryta 
water,  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  urea, 

CCKNH2'  By  the  action  of  concentrated 
acids  on  alkalis,-  it  is  decomposed  into  CO2 
and  NH3. 

guanidine  carbonate,  «. 

Chem. :  2CH5N3-H2CO3.  Obtained  by  boil- 
ing 100  parts  of  guanidine  sulpho-cyanate 
with  fifty-eight  parts  of  K2CO3,  dissolved  in  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water.  The  carbonate 
is  then  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  recrystal- 
lized  out  of  boiling  water. 

guanidine  nitrate,  s. 

Chem. :  CH5N3'HNO3.  Obtained  by  boiling 
guanidine  sulpho-cyanate  with  ammonium  ni- 
trate, and  concentrating  the  solution,  when 
guanidine  nitrate,  which  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  crystallizes  out  in  large 
plates. 

guanidine  sulphocyanate,  s. 

Chem. :  CH5N3;HCNS..  This  salt  is  easily 
prepared  by  heating  ammonium  sulphocyanate 
to  between  180°  and  190°,  for  twenty  hours, 
in  a  flask  over  a  flame,  with  a  long  tube  to 
carry  off  the  vapours.  .  It  is  then  dissolved  in 
its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  filtered,  and 
concentrated  by  evaporation  on  a  water  bath. 
On  cooling,  it  deposits  crystals  of  guanidine- 
sulphocyanate,  which  melt  at  118°. 

If  Substitution  Compounds  of  Guanidine 
are  obtained  by  heating  cyanamide  with 
the  hydrochlorates  of  primary  amines, 
CN-NH2+NH2-CH3-HC1  =  CN3H4(CH3VHC1. 
Methyl-guanidine  is  also  obtained  by  boiling 
creatine  with  mercuric  oxide  and  water. 
Triethyl-guanidine,  CNjjH^CaHj^,  is  obtained 
by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cliethyl- 
thio-carbamide  and  ethylamine  with  mercuric 

oxide,  C 

+H20  +  Co 

xNH-CGH5 
guanidine,  CfeNH          ,  is  obtained  by  the 

\NH-C6H5 

action  of  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  on  dry 
aniline,  and  also  by  boiling  cyananilide  with 
aniline  hydrochlorate.  It  crystallizes  in 
needles,  which  melt  at  147°. 

guan  if '-er  oils  (u  as  w),  a.    [Eng.  guano, 
and  Lat./ero  =  to  produce.]  Producing  guano. 


gua  nine  (u  as  w),  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  gwin^o), 

and  -ini:] 

Chem. :  CsHsNjO.  It  exists  in  the  ]iancreatic 
.juice  of  mammalia  and  in  the  excrement  of 
the  spider.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  Peru- 
vian guano  with  milk  of  lime  till  the  liquid  is 
no  longer  coloured  brown.  The  residue,  con- 
taining guanine  and  uric  acid,  is  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  filtered,  and 
then  sodium  acetate  is  added,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  added  till  the  solution  is  strongly  acid. 
The  guanine  is  precipitated,  and  purified  b7 
dissolving  in  hot  nitric  acid  and  precipitating 
by  ammonia.  Guanine  is  an  amorphous 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Soluble  in  excess  of  concentrated  ammonia. 
It  forms  crystalline  salts  with  acids.  By  tho 
action  of  nitrous  acid  it  is  converted  into 
xanthin.  Guanine,  when  evaporated  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil, 
leaves  a  yellow  residue ;  this,  when  treated 
with  caustic  soda,  gives  a  red  colour,  which, 
on  being  heated,  becomes  a  purple-red. 

gua'-nite  (u  as  w),  s.     [Peruvian  guano,  and 
suff.  -ite  (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  STRUVITE  (q.v.). 

gua  no  (u  as  w),  s.   [Peruviar  Spanish  =  the 
droppings  of  sea-fowl.] 

1.  Min. :  A  grayish-whitt ,  yellowish,  dark 
brown,  or  reddish  substance,  classed  by  Dana 
as  a  mineral,  which  he  places  among  his  An- 
hydrous Phosphates  and  Sulphates.     It  is  a 
bone  phosphate  of  lime  or  osteolite  with  some 
impurities.    Its  lustre  on  a  fresh  fracture  is 
resinous ;    its    structure    often    granular    or 
oolitic.    Found  in  islands  off  the  Peruvian  and 
other  South  American  coasts,  also  in  those  of 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  elsewhere.   Guano  from 
different  localities  has  been  differently  named. 
It  has  been  called  Pyroclasite,  Pyroguanite, 
Sombrerite,  and  Glaubapatite  (q.v.). 

2.  Geol. :  Guano  is  formed  by  the  droppings 
of  multitudinous   birds,   in  secluded    places 
where  they  have  been  undisturbed  for  ages. 
If,  in  any  locality,  little  rain  falls,  this  tends 
to  the  rapid  accumulation  of  guano.  The  dried 
bodies  of  the  birds  are  often  found  in  it. 

3.  Comm. :   Immense  quantities  of  guano 
have  been  imported  into    Britain  from  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  it  being  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  manure. 

gua'-no  (u  as  w),  v.t.  ^GUANO,  s.]  To  manure 
or  dress  with  guano. 

gua'-ra  (u  as  w),  s.    [Brazilian.] 

Ornith. :  Ibis  rubra,  the  Scarlet  Ibis  of 
America.  [!BIS.] 

gua-ra'-cua  (u  as  w),  s.    [Sp.] 

Music:  A  lively  Spanish  dance  in  f  or  f 
time,  usually  accompanied  on  the  guitar  by 
the  dancer  himself. 

gua-ra'-na  (a  as  w),  s.    [A  Brazilian  Indian 
word.] 

Phar. :  The  powdered  seeds  of  Paullinia 
sorbilis,  from  Brazil.  An  infusion  is  used  in- 
stead of  coffee  in  South  America.  Guarana 
contains  five  per  cent,  of  theine. 

guarana-bread,  s.  Bread  made  by  the 
Brazilian  Indians  from  guarana.  It  is  used  in 
Brazil  as  a  stomachic,  a  febrifuge,  and  an 
aphrodisiac. 

*  guar'-and,  s.    [GUARANTEE.]    A  guarantee, 
a  warranty. 

"  Your  majesty  having  been  the  author  and  guarand 
of  the  Peace  of  Aix."— Temple:  Letter  to  the  King, 
Nov.  30,  1674. 

guar-an-tee',  *  gar-ran-tle,  *  gua  ran- 
ty,  *  gar-ran-ty,  *  gar-ran-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

garrantee ;  Fr.  garantie,  fern,  of  garanti,  pa. 
par.  of  garantir  —  to  warrant,  from  garant  = 
a  warrant,  a  guarantee.]  [WARRANT,  WAR- 
RANTY.] 

1.  An  engagement  or  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  a  third  person  or  party  that  the  condi- 
tions  or  stipulations  of  an  engagement  or 
promise  entered  into  by  any  person  shall  be 
fulfilled;  the  act  of  guaranteeing  the  perform- 
ance or  carrying  out  of  any  engagement. 

"The  guaranty  of  the  Peace  of  Aix."— Temple : 
Letter  to  Arlington,  Sept.  2,  1670. 

2.  One  who  binds  himself  or  becomes  surety 
for  the  performance  of  certain  acts  by  another; 
a  guarantor. 

"The  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  of  which  the  King  of 
England  was  g ua  rantee."—Burnet  :Own  Time  (an.  168*t 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6X 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son :  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  trv.  Syrian.     ».  ce  -  e :  ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 


guarantee— guardedness 
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3.  The  person  or  party  to  whom  a  guarantee 
Is  given. 

4.  Any  security  or  warranty. 

"We  might  be  secured  by  the  guaranty  of  the 
general  peace."—  Jfarvell  :  Worki,  i.  686. 

guar-an-tee',  'guar'-an-ty,  v.t.  &  f. 
[GUARANTEE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  giTe  or  be  a  guarantee  for  the  per- 
formance of;   to  warrant  ;  to  undertake  or 
engage  the  due  fulfilment  of  any  engagement 
or  promise  entered  into  by  any  person  ;  to  be 
•nrety  for  ;  to  become  bound  for. 

2.  To  be  a  warrant  that  any  article,  such  as 
•  purchase,  is  of  the  quality  represented. 

3.  To  be  surety  or  warrant  to  ;  to  bind  one- 
self to  ;  to  be  or  a'  ;  as  a  security  or  guarantee. 

"To  guaranty  tl.em  against  any  thing  like  a  neces- 
aity  for  giving  in  to  that  pernicious  practice.  "—Burke  : 
On  th*  Affairs  of  India. 

4.  To  undertake  to  secure  to  another  ;   to 
undertake   to   uphold   or   maintain  ;   to   be 
guarantee  for  the  acquisition  or  possession  of. 

••  By  the  treaty  of  alliance  she  guaranteed  the  Polish 
constitution  in  a  secret  article."  —  Brougham. 

6.  To  indemnify  ;  to  hold  harmless. 

B.  Intrans.  :   To   be   surety,   warrant,    or 
guarantee  ;  to  warrant  ;  to  be  responsible. 

guarantee  -society,  s.  A  joint-stock 
society  established  for  giving  guarantees  for 
the  due  and  proper  fulfilment  of  engagements 
between  two  parties,  or  for  making  good  losses 
caused  by  defalcations,  &c.,  on  the  payment 
of  a  premium. 


-  an  -  tor',  *.  [Eng.  guarantee);  -or.] 
One  wno  gives  a  guarantee  to  another  for  the 
due  fulfilment  by  a  third  party  of  any  engage- 
ment or  promise  entered  into  by  him  ;  a  war- 
rantor ;  a  surety  ;  one  who  engages  to  guarantee 
or  secure  another  in  any  right  or  possession. 

•  guar'-an-ty,  s.  &  v.    [GUARANTEE,  s.  &  v.] 

guard  (u  silent),  v.t.  &  i,  [O.  FT.  guarder, 
garder,  warder  ;  Fr.  garder,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
wa.rten  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  warden  =  to  watch  ;  cogn. 
with  Eng.  ward  (q.v.).] 

A,  Transitive  : 

1.  To  secure  the  safety  of  against  loss, 
damage,  injury,  or  attack  by  watching  ;  to 
watch  over  for  purposes  of  defence  or  security  ; 
to  defend,  to  protect. 


t  2.  To  watch  over,  so  as  to  keep  in  res- 
traint :  as,  To  guard  one's  tongue,  To  guard 
one's  actions.  [GUARDED.] 

*  3.  To  provide  or  secure  against  objection 
or  attack. 

• '  Homer  has  guarded  every  circumstance."— Broom*  : 
OnOdyury. 

*  4.  To  protect  or  secure  the  edge  or  border 
Of  by  trimming  or  binding ;  to  edge,  to  trim, 
to  deck  out.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  A  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow." 

Shaketp. :  Bmry  rill.,  Prol.  16. 

*  6.  To  gird  ;  to  fasten  by  binding. 

*  6.  To  protect ;  to  arm  against  attack. 

"  Om  heart  guarded  with  the  breast-plate  of  righte- 
— —  "— Barrow  :  Sermont,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  a. 


B.  Intrans.  :  To  watch  by  way  of  caution 
or  defence  ;  to  be  wary,  to  be  cautious,  to 
take  precautions  ;  to  be  on  one's  guard,  to 
take  heed.  (Followed  by  against.) 

"To  guard  against  such  mistakes  it  is  necessary  to 
acquaint  ourselves  a  little  with  words."—  Watti. 

T[  To  guard  one's  self  against :  To  be  on  one's 
guard  ;  to  take  precautions ;  to  make  one's  self 
secure  by  caution. 

"  One  would  take  care  to  guard  one't  ulf  agalmt  this 
particular  imperfection."— Addittm. 

guard  (u  silent),  *  garde,  ».    [O.  Fr.  guarde; 
Fr.  garde.]    [GcARD,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  iMnguaje : 

1.  The  act  or  stab  of  guarding  or  watching ; 
a  state  or  posture  of  caution  or  vigilance  for 
the  protection,  defence,  or  security  of  any 
person  or  thing  against  injury,  loss,  or  attack. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  guards,  secures, 
protects,  or  watches  over  any  person  or  thing 
for  protection  against  injury,  loss,  or  attack, 
or  to  secure  the  safety  of  or  prevent  escape. 

(1)  A  man  or  body  of  men  engaged  to  defend 
a  person  or  place  against  attack  or  injury,  or 
prevent  escape  ;  a  sentinel,  a  watch. 

"  Slain  by  UK  garde."— OoUtfng :  Juttine  to.  88. 

(S)  A  man  In  charge  of  a  railway  train  or 
mail  coach.  (English.) 


(3)  A  quality  or  endowment  which  serves  to 
keep  off  evil. 

"  His  greatness  was  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  shaft."    Shakesp. :  Periclet,  ii.  4. 

(4)  That  which    serves    to    secure    against 
objection  or  censure  ;  caution  of  expression. 

"  They  have  expressed  themselves  with  as  few  guardt 
and  restrictions  as  I."— Atterbury. 

3.  An  attachment  or  appliance  designed  to 
secure  anything  against  loss  or  injury  of  any 
kind. 

(1)  The  bow  or  basket  of  a  sword  hilt  to 
protect  the  hand. 

(2)  A  chain  or  cord  for  attaching  a  watch  to 
one's  person  or  dress. 

(3)  A  bow  or  wire  round  a  lantern  to  protect 
the  glass. 

(4)  An  upright  piece  of  wood  in  a  narrow 
passage  to  prevent  the  lock  of  a  canal  or 
the  corner  of  a  street  from  being  injured  by 
passing  boats  or  vehicles.    A  fender,  guard- 
pile,  or  post,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(5)-  An  ornamental  edging,  lace  hem,  or 
border. 

"  The  giiardt  are  but  slightly  basted  on."— Shakesp. : 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  i.  i. 

(6)  A  kind  of  fender  used  to  prevent  the  too 
close  access  of  children  to  the  fire. 


*2.  (PL):  Ornaments  in  general. 

"  Rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose." 

Shaketp. :  Love'i  Labour's  Lou,  iv.  3. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind. :   One  of  the  slips  of  paper 
bound  in  with  a  blank  book  to  thicken  it  at 
the  back,  when  the  leaves  are  intended  to 
contain  mounted  slips  or  drawings. 

2.  Cricket :  The  position  of  the  bat  for  most 
effectually  protecting  the  wicket. 

3.  Fencing  <fc  Boxing :  The  position  of  the 
arms  or  weapon   in  defence ;   a  posture  of 
defence. 

4.  Firearms : 

(1)  A  bow  beneath  a  gun-stock  protecting 
the  trigger. 

(2)  A  safety-lock  of  a  fowling-piece  to  pre- 
vent the  accidental  dropping  of  the  hammer. 

(3)  A  nipple-shield  to  protect  the  little  tube 
which  receives  the  percussion-cap. 

5.  Agric. :  One  of  the  teeth  projecting  for- 
ward from  the  cutter-bar  of  the  harvester. 
The  knife  plays  through  the  guards,  and  the 
knife  sections  make  a  shear  cut  against  the 
soles  of  the  guard-slots. 

6.  Mach.  :  A  light  frame  in  which  the  nuts 
of  bolts  fit  to  prevent  their  becoming  un- 
screwed by  the  vibration  of  the  engine. 

7.  Mil. :  The  elite  of  the  army,  so  called 
from  its  being  their  especial  duty  to  guard 
the  person  of  the  President,  Governor  of  a 
State,  King,  or  other  ruling  dignitary.    The 
most  celebrated  corps  under  this  title  was  the 
Old    Guard    of     Napoleon,    whoso    brilliant 
services  have  given  them  historical   renown. 
Guards  are  superior  in  rank  to  and  better  paid 
and  clothed  than  the  r«t  of  the  army.    The 
title  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  militia,  as 
"  The  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania," 

8.  Naitt.:   An    extension   laterally  of  the 
deck  of  a  river  steamboat,  beyond  the  lines 
of  the  hull,  making  it  overhang  the  water. 
It  frequently  tomes  flush  with  the  outside  of 
the  paddle-box. 

9.  Zool. :   The  cylindrical   fibrous   sheath 
protecting  the  phragirtacone  (internal  cham- 
bered shell)  of  a  Belemuite. 

If  (1)  To  be  or  stand  on  one's  guard :  To  be 
watchful  or  cautious. 

"  Til  best  we  itand  upon  our  guard." 

Shaketp. :  Tempett,  11. 1. 

(2)  To  be  off  one's  guard :   To  be  careless, 
inattentive,  or  heedless. 

(3)  To  mount  guard  : 

tttt. :  To  go  on  duty  as  a  guard  or  sentinel 

guard-boat,  s.  A  boat  employed  to  row 
round  and  about  ships  of  war  in  a  harbour  to 
see  that  a  proper  look-out  is  kept ;  also  a  boat 
employed  by  the  harbour  authorities  to  see 
that  the  quarantine  regulations  are  properly 
observed. 

"  At  night  the  launch  was  again  moored  with  a  top 
chum  and  ffuard-aoati  stationed  round  both  ships  u 
before."— Coo*  :  Third  royage,  bk.  v.,  cb.  IT. 

guard-cells,  -  pi. 

Bot. :  Cells  of  crescent  form,  with  thinner 


walls  than  tbow  of  '.he  ordinary  cell?,  from 
which,  moreover,  they  are  distinguished  bj» 
containing  chlorophyll. 

*  guard-chamber,  s.    A  guard-room. 

*  guard-coat,  s.   A  coat  guarded  or  edged 
with  lace,  &C. 

"Coming  down  a  tavern-stairs  in  his  mister's  on* 
guard^oaC'—Steelt  :  Spectator,  No.  88. 

guard-finger,  s.    [GUARD,  s.,  II.  5.] 

guard-lock,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin.  :  A  tide-lock,  forming  a 
communication  between  a  basin  and  tide* 
water. 

guard  mounting,  ... 
Mil.:  The  act  and  ceremony  of  going  on 
guard. 

guard-pile,  s.    [GUARD,  *.,  I.  3  (4).] 

guard-plate,  s.  The  plate  which  closes 
the  opening  in  front  of  a  cupola-furnace  ;  it 
is  attached  to  the  iron  casing  by  staples. 
In  the  centre  of  the  plate  is  the  tapping-hole, 
through  which  the  melted  metal  flows  when 
the  stopping  is  withdrawn. 

guard-rail,  s. 

1.  Railroad:     A  jhort  rail  placed  on  the 
inside  of  a  main  rali,  so  as  to  keep  a  wheel  on 
the  track  by  pressing  against  the  inside  of  th« 
flange  of  the  wheel.    It  is  used  when  there  is 
a  short  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  other 
rail,  as  in  switches  and  crossings.    A  safety, 
side,  or  wing  rail. 

2.  Nautical  : 

(1)  A  hand-rail  on  the  bridge  of  a  steam* 
vessel. 

(2)  A  breast-rail  on  the  break  of  a  poop. 

(3)  A  safety  -rail  around  a  hatchway. 

guard-room,  s.  A  room  or  apartment 
for  a  guard  ;  a  room  where  military  offender* 
are  confined. 

"  To  seek  his  guard-room  in  the  porch." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  T.  It. 

guard-ship,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  vessel  of  war  stationed  in  a  port 
or  harbour  to  act  as  a  guard,  to  see  that  the 
harbour  regulations  are  observed,  and  to  re- 
ceive seamen  until  they  can  be  draughted  otf  to 
their  respective  ships. 

"Oar  guard-ihipi  were  remote  at  sea."—  Baker  I 
Charlet  II.  (an.  1667). 

*  guard'  -a-ble  («  silent),  o.  [Eng.  guard; 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  guarded,  de- 
fended, or  protected. 

•guard-age  (pron.  gard'-lg),  s.  [Eng. 
guard;  -age.]  That  which  guards  or  protect* 
one;  a  guard,  wardship. 

guard'-ant  («  silent),  a.  &  «.     [O.  Fr.,  pr 
par.  of  guarder  =  to  guard.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Ord.  iMng.  :  Guarding,  watching  ;  acting 
as  a  guard  or  watch. 

"  auardant  before  his  feet  a  lion  lay."       Soulhtf. 

2.  Her.  :  [GARDAJJT]. 

•B.  As  subst.  :  A  guard,  a  guardian. 

-  My  angry  ^^^V,  IT.  1 

guard  ed  (u  silent),  "gard'-o'd,  pa.  par.  * 

a.      [GUARD,  V.] 

A.  As  }«.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  «s  adjective  : 

1.  Protected,  watched  over,  defended. 

"  What  !  said  he  nought  .  .  . 
01  *****  l"3£,:  Lady  of  the  la*  I-.  U 

*  2.  Edged,  trimmed,  bound. 

3.  Circumspect,    cautious,   careful,    wary, 
as,  To  be  guarded  in  one's  language. 

4  Done,  uttered,  or  managed  with  care  or 
circumspection  ;  characterized  by  care. 

••  However  moderate  his  opinions,  however  guard* 
hi*  conduct."—  Macaulay  :  tt\*.  tnff.,  <*.  T. 

euard  -£d-l?  («  Hilcnt),  adv.  (Eng.  gvarded; 
-1V  ]  In  a  guarded,  careful,  or  circumspect 
manner  ;  with  care  or  circumspection. 

"Koaunrdedly.  that  It  was  Impossible  to  make  an* 
serious  Jbargo  against  the  author.  "-ShtrUan  :  Lift  </ 
Svifl. 


•  guard'-Sd-ne'ss  («  silent),  s  [Eng.  (7"ardrf; 
-nets.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  guarded  , 
care,  caution,  circumspection. 


bSil.  b6y;  ptfut,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  *«n°Ph<»n' 
-clan,  -ttan  =  shan.    -tton.    sion  =  shun:  tion.  sion  «  «hun-    -tions.  -clous.  Hdons  =  shus.   -  Me.  -<ue. 
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guarden— guazuma 


•  guar-den.  *.   [GUARDIAN.] 

'  guar-dcn  ago,  .<.    [GC&RDIANAQK.I 

guard -er  («  silent),  *.    [Eng.  guard;  -«r.J 
One  who  guards  ;  •  guard. 

"  Th«  bold  yuartert  of  th«  IIOUM  shall  shake." 
Scott :  SfUtmie  Mortality. 

'  guard  -ful  (first  *  silent),  o.    [Eng.  guard  ; 
•AKO-]  Guarded,  wary,  circumspect,  cautious. 

"  I  in  san while 

Watch  with  ruard/ul  eye  thew  murderous  motion*.- 
Atiron  HU4. 

guard  I-an  (u  sileut),  *  guard-on,  5.  &  a. 
[O.  Fr.  garditn.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  One  who  has  the  charge,  care,  or  custody 
of  any  person  or  thing. 

"  She  speaks  of  him.  her  author,  guardian,  friend." 
Cotrptr:  Charity,  .199. 

•  2.  A  repository  or  storehouse. 

"Colmeskill. 

Th«  sacred  storehouse  o(  his  predecessors, 
And  guardian  of  their  hones." 

StaJtetp. :  .VocftrtA,  11.  4. 

H.  Lav :  One  who  has  the  charge,  custody, 
And  supervision  of  any  person  not  legally 
capable  of  managing  his  own  a  flairs. 

"Of  the  several  specie*  of  guardinnt.  the  first  are 
fttanliam  by  nature— viz..  the  father  and  (in  some 
•MM)  the  mother  of  the  child.  This  guardianship  is  a 
mere  personal  right  in  the  father  or  other  ancestor  to 
the  custody  of  the  person  of  the  Infant,  until  he  or  she 
attains  twenty-one  years  of  age.  For  if  an  estate  be 
left  to  an  infxnt.  the  father  is  by  common  law  the 
yu.irdian.  and  must  account  to  his  child  for  the 
profits.  There  are  also  guardians  for  nurture,  which 
ire  the  father,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  the  mother,  till  the 
Infant  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years ;  a  guardian- 
•hip  which,  like  that  by  nature,  has  no  reference  to 
the  infant's  property,  but  relates  merely  to  his  person." 
—BlacJtttoiu  :  Comtntntarirt.  bk.  1.,  ch.  13. 

B.  As  adj. :  Guarding,  watching,  defending ; 
acting  as  a  guardian  or  protector,  especially 
in  the  phrase  guardian  angel. 

"  No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintained." 

Sariiye :  The  Bastard. 

T  (1)  Guardians  of  the  poor :  Persons  elected 
try  the  ratepayers  and  owners  of  property  in 
a  parish  to  supervise  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
the  management  of  the  workhouses,  &c.,  and 
generally  to  carry  out  the  poor  laws. 

*(2)  Guard  ian  of  the  spiritualities:  A  person 
to  whom  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  any 
diocese  is  committed  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  see.  He  may  be  either  guardian  in  law 
or  jure  magistrates,  as  the  archbishop  is  of  any 
diocese  within  his  province ;  or  guardian  by 
delegation,  as  he  whom  the  archbishop  or 
vicar-general  doth  for  the  time  depute.  (Cowel.) 

*  (3)  Guardian  of  the  temporalities :  A  person 
to  whom  the  temporal  jurisdiction  and  the 
profits  of  a  vacant  see  are  committed. 

guardian  angel,  5. 

1.  Lit.  £  Theol. :  It  is  a  pious  belief  (q.v.) 
"but  not  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches  that  to  every  individual  of 
the  human  race  there  is  assigned  at  birth  an 
angel  as  guardian  and  protector.  These  duties 
-are  fulfilled  by  warding  off  temptations  that 
may  injure  the  person  s  spiritual  condition, 
or  by  instilling  into  the  soul  wise  counsels 
*nd  holy  warnings  Theologians  deduce  this 
belief  immttliately  from  Matt,  xviii.  10,  and 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  strongly  inculcate 
it,  and  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  instances  are 
given  of  the  active  interference  of  guardian- 
angels.  The  belief  is  shared  by  Anglican 
High  Churchmen.  Bishop  Bull  (Sermons  (ed. 
1714),  ii.  506)  speaks  of  the  belief  that  every 
•Christian  has  a  guardian-angel  as  "highly  pro- 
bable." Smith  (Diet,  of  Bible,  s.v.  Angel)  says 
that  the  notion  of  special  guardian-angels 
•watching  over  individuals  is  consistent  with 
the  text  in  Matthew,  though  not  necessarily 
to  be  deduced  therefrom.  He  adds  that  the 
-existence  of  the  belief  in  th»  early  Church  is 
shown  from  Acts  xii.  5.  The  Roman  Church 
celebrates  the  Feast  of  Guardian  Angels  on 
•October  2.  It  is  a  double.  [GUARDIAN-SPIRIT.] 
"Whence  is  taken  the  name  of  giiirdian-tnyeli  t 
From  the  following  words  of  Holy  Scripture :  He  shall 
give  his  angels  charge  over  tbee  to  guard  thee  in  all 
thy  ways  (Pa.  xd.  lit.'— Sdtaf:  Creed  of  tin  Greek  * 
Latin  Churchet,  p.  4O. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  protector,  a  defender. 

guardian  spirit,  5. 

C'ompar.  Relig. :  Probably  the  idea  of  guar- 
dian-spirits had  its  origin  in  a  low  form  of 
Animism — that  each  person  isdouble, that  when 
be  dies  his  other  self,  whether  remaining  near 
at  hand  or  gone  far  away,  may  return,  and 
continue  capable  of  injuring  his  enemies  and 


aiding  his  friends.  It  finds  expression  in 
some  form  in  all  primitive  religious,  and  in 
many  which  have  reached  a  higher  stage  of 
development.  The  Australian  native  believes 
that  when  a  warrior  kills  his  first  foe  the  spirit 
of  the  slain  enters  the  body  of  the  slayer,  and 
becomes  his  guardian  ;  in  Tasmania  a  native 
has  been  heard  to  ascribe  his  deliverance  from 
danger  to  the  care  of  his  deceased  father's 
spirit;  and  the  mast  important  religious  rite 
of  a  North  American  Indian  is  to  obtain  a 
patron  genius.  In  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  among 
the  Indians  of  South  America,  the  belief  in 
guardian-spirits  obtains,  as  it  did  formerly 
'  among  the  Aryans  of  Northern  Europe. 
(Grimm :  Deut.  Myth.  (ed.  Stallybrass),  ch. 
xxviii.)  But  it  is  in  classic  paganism  that  it 
appeals  to  us  most  gracefully.  Menander  (ap. 
Clement.  Stromat.,  v.)  tells  us  of  the  good 
mystagogue  given  to  every  man  at  his  birth, 
and  the  Daemon  of  Socrates  has  quite  a  bibli- 
ography of  his  own,  beginning  with  Plato  and 
ending  with  Cardinal  Manning.  In  Roman 
times  the  guardian -spirit  was  represented  as  a 
lar  among  the  household  gods,  and  specially 
venerated  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  guarded  one,  with  festive  rites.  There  are 
few  more  touching  passages  in  Roman  poetry 
than  those  in  which  Ovid  describes  his  feelings 
in  exile  on  the  recurrence  of  the  days  sacred  to 
his  own  and  to  his  wife's  guardian-spirits. 
(Trist.,  Hi.  13,  v.  5).  [GUARDIAN-ANGEL.] 

*guard'-i-an-age  (u  silent;  age  as  ig),  s. 

[Eng.  guardian  ;  -age.]   Guardianship,  protec- 
tion, care. 

"  During  the  time  of  my  nonage  (whiles  I  wag  under 
his  guardianage),  he  bare  himself,  not  only  valiant, 
but  also  true  and  faithfnll  unto  me."  — P.  Holland: 
Livita,  p.  1,093. 

*  guar'-di-anoe  .(«  silent),  *.     [Eng.  guar- 
dian ;  -ce.]     Guardianship,  care,  protection. 
(Bp.  Hall :  On  the  Love  of  Christ,  §  8.) 

*  guar'  -di  an-ess  (u  silent),  s.    [Eng.  guar- 
dian ;  -ess.]"  A  female  guardian. 

"  I  have  placed  a  trusty  watchful  guardiamst." 
Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Wit  at  several  Weaponi,  L 

*guar'-dJ-an-ize  («  silent),  v.i.  [Eng. 
guardian;  -ize.]  To  act  the  part  of  a  guardian. 

*  guar'-dl-au-less  (it  silent),  s.    [Eng.  guar- 
dian;  -less'.]     Without  a  guardian;   unpro- 
tected, undefended. 

"But  first  I'll  try  to  find  out  this  yuardianleu 
graceless  villain."—  Wycherley :  Plain  Dealer,  iii.  1. 

guar  -di- an -ship  {it  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
guardian  ;  -ship.]  The  office  of  a  guardian  ; 
care,  protection. 

"A  legitimate  and  salutary  ffuardianthip  became 
an  unjust  and  noxious  tyranny."—  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

guard'-ing  (M  silent),  *gard'-ing,pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.  [GUARD,  &] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  watching  over  or  protecting  ; 
protection,  care,  guardianship. 

"  That  the!  maie  vnder  the  tuicion  and  guarding  of 
their  heauenly  father,  bee  safely  defended  against 
Satan's  eagtoB."—(7dal:  Luke  xl. 

*  2.  Trimming,  or  edging  of  a  coat,  &c. 

guard'-irons  (as  gard-i-urns),  s.  pi.  [Eng. 
guard,  and  irons.] 

Naut. :  Curved  bars  of  iron  placed  over  the 
ornamental  figures  on  a  ship's  head  or  quarter 
to  guard  them  from  injury. 

*  guard '-less  (u  silent),  *  guard-lease,  a. 

[Eng.  guard;   -less.]     Without  guard  or  de- 
fence ;  unguarded,  defenceless. 

"  His  flocks  left  ffuardfette." 

Chapman ;  Homer  :  Iliad  v. 

*  guard'  -  Ship  (u  silent),  s.     [Eng.  guard; 
-ship.]     Guardianship,   care,   protection,   de- 
fence. 

"  Under  whose  wise  and  careful  guardthip 
1  now  despise  fatigue  and  hardship." 

Surifi  :  A  Paneyyric  on  the  Dean. 

guards' -man  (it  silent),  s.  [Eng.  guard,  and 
man.}' 

1.  One  who  guards,  defends,  or  protects  ;  a 
guard. 

2.  An  officer  or  private  in  the  guards. 

gua'-re-a  (u  as  w),  s.  [Prom  guara,  the  name 
given  to  one  of  the  species  by  the  natives  of 
Cuba.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Meliacese,  tribe  TrichiliesB. 


The  species  have  pinnate  leaves  and  axillary 
clusters  of  flowjrs,  with  four  or  eight  seeds. 
The  juice  of  the  bark  of  Guarea  Aubletii  and 
that  of  G.  trichilioides  are  purgatives  and 
violent  emetics.  G.  purgans  and  G.  spiciflora 
tend  to  produce  abortion. 

guar  in  itc  (u  as  w),  s.  [Named  after  Prof. 
Guarini,  of  Naples.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  yellow,  transparent  or 
translucent  mineral  with  a  gray  streak,  having 
a  somewhat  adamantine  lustre,  on  the  cleavage 
face.  Hardness,  6  ;  sp.  gr.,  3'5.  Compos.  : 
silica,  33-64  ;  titanic  acid,  33'92  ;  lime,  28'01, 
Arc.  Found  in  small  cavities  in  a  grayish 
trachyte  on  Mount  Somma.  (Dana.) 

*guar'-ish,  *gar'-ish,  v.t.  [0.  Fr. 
guarissant,  pr.  par.  of  gnarir  =  to  heal ;  Fr. 
gutrir.]  To  heal,  to  cure.  (Spenser:  F.  Q., 
III.  v.  41.) 

guat-teV-I-a  (u  as  w),  s.  [Named  after  John 
Baptiste  Gua'tteri,  an  Italian  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonacese,  tribe  Auonese. 
The  flowers  of  Guatteria  virgata  are  very 
sweet ;  the  tree,  which  occurs  in  Jamaica,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  those  furnishing  lance- 
wood.  G.  longifolia  is  planted  for  ornament 
along  roadsides  in  Bengal. 

gua'-va  (u  as  w),  s.  [The  native  name  of  the 
fruit  in  Guiana.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  various  species  of  the 
myrtaceous  genus  Psidium,  specially  P.  pyri- 
femim,  P.  pomiferum,  &c.,  also  the  trees  on 
which  they  grow.  Their  native  country  ia 


America.  The  fruits  are  pulpy  and  luscious  to 
the  taste.  P.  pomiferum  is  more  acid  than  P. 
pyriferum.  Both  make  with  sugar  a  cooling,  but 
somewhat  astringent  preserve.  The  young 
bark  and  leaves,  indeed,  are  used  as  astrin- 
gents, and  the  leaves  in  Brazil  for  medicated 
baths. 

guava  flycatcher,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Turdus  analis. 

guava-jelly,  s.  An  excellent  jelly  pro 
pared  in  the  West  and  also  in  the  East  Indies, 
from  the  fruit  of  the  guava. 

guay'-a-can-ite  (u  as  w),  s.    [Named  from 
its  locality  Guayacana,  in  the  Chilian  Cordil- 
leras. ] 
Min. :  The  same  aS  ENARGITE  (q.v.). 

gU-ay-a-quiT-lite, s-    [GUYAQUILLITE.] 

gua'-za  (u  as  w),  s.  [Some  East  Indian  Ian, 
guages".]  The  narcotic  tops  of  Indian  hemp 
(Cannabis  sativa,  variety  indica). 

gua'-za,  guaz'-zo  (u  as  w),  s.    [ItaL]    A 

distemper  painting  used  by  the  ancients ;  it  is 
very  hard  and  durable,  and  the  vehicle  being 
white  of  egg,  gum,  or  glue,  resists  the  action 
of  damp  and  preserves  the  colours  com- 
pletely. 

gua-zu'-ma  (gua  as  gwa),  s.  [The  Mexican 
name  of  the  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Byttneriacese,  tribe  Bytt- 
nerese.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  elm-like  leaves,  axillary  cymes  of  pink  or 
yellow  flowers,  and  tubercular,  nut-like  fruits. 
They  are  found  in  tropical  America,  India, 
and  Africa.  The  fruit  of  Guazuma  ulmifolia  is 
filled  with  a  sweet  and  agreeable  mucilage. 
In  Martinique  the  yonng  bark  is  used  to  cla- 
rify sugar,  while  the  infusion  of  the  old  bark 
is  employed  as  a  sudorific,  and  as  a  remedy  in 
cutaneous  diseases.  G.  tomentosa  is  called  in 
Jamaica  Bastard  Cedar.  Strong  fibres  are 
made  in  India  from  its  young  shoots. 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try.  Svrian.   to.  ce=  e :   ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. ' 


guazutl— guess 
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gua-zu  -tl  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [A  South  Ameri- 
can word.] 

Zool. :  Cervus  campestris,  a  South  American 
deer.  An  offensive  smell  proceeds  from  it, 
perceptible  half  a  mile  off.  (Darwin.) 

*  gn'-ber-nance,  s.    [Lat.  gubemans,  pr.  par. 
of  guberno  =•  to  govern.  ]    Government. 

"  With  the  gubernance  of  all  the  king's  tenants  and 
subjects.™— Strype  :  Memorial*  (an.  1550). 

»  gu'-ber-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  gubernatus,  pa. 
par.  of  guberno  =  to  govem.J  To  govern,  to 
rule,  to  administer. 

*  gu-ber-na'-tion,  s.    [Lat  gubernatio,  from 
gubernatus,  pa.  par.  of  guberno  =  to  govern.] 
The  act   of  governing  ;   government ;  rule  ; 
direction. 

"  May  not  the  matters  of  external  gubernation  of 
the  church  be  disputed?"— Spottimood :  Church  of 
Scotkmd,  bk.  vi.  (an.  1596). 

•gu'-ber-na-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  gubentat(e); 
-ire.]  Having  the  power  of  governing  ;  govern- 
ing. 

"  Eeal  and  gubernative  wisdom."— Bp.  Socket. 

*  gn-ber-na-tor'-i-al,  a.    [Lat.  gubernator 

="a  governor ;  Eng.  adj.  sun",   -ial.]      Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  governor  or  government. 


2.  Naut. :  The  metallic  eye  bolted  to  the 
stern-post  to  hang  the  rudder  upon. 
B.  As  adj. :  Voracious,  greedy,  insatiable. 

"  In  vain  at  glory  gudgeon  Boewell  snaps. " 

Wolcot:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  107. 

gudg'-eon,  v.t.    [GUDGEON,  s.]    To  cheat, 
to  deceive,  to  impose  upon. 

"To  be  gudgeoned  of  the  opportunities  which  had 
been  given  you."— Sir  IK.  Scott.    (Ogilvie.) 

gud  line.   *  gud  lene,    *  gud  ling,   *. 

[A  corrupt,   of  O.   H.   Ger.   gulden  =  golden 

(q.v.).]    A  denomination  of  foreign  gold  coin. 

"  Granted  for  payment  of  the  gudlinet,  silver-work, 

and  others  publick  debts.*  —  Acts  Chnrtet  I.  (ed.  1814), 

vi.  163. 

[Pr.  gueux.}     A  rogue,  a  vaga- 


gud, gude,  a.    [Gooo.] 

gtid'-dle  (1),  v.t  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamieson 
suggests  Icel.  gutla  =  to  agitate  a  liquid  ;  gutl 
=  the  agitation  of  a  liquid.]  To  catch  fish 
with  the  hands,  by  groping  under  the  stones 
or  banks  of  a  stream. 

"  I  guddle  them  in  aneatb  the  stanes."— Hogg. 

gtid'-dle  (2),  v.i.  [A  variant  of  guzzle  (q.v.).] 
To  guzzle ;  to  drink  much  or  greedily. 

gud  die  (3),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.]     To  per- 
form or  do  in  a  bungling,  awkward  manner ; 
to  bungle. 
gtid'-dle,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     Work  of  a 

dirty  or  greasy  nature. 

gnd'-dling,  *.  [GUDDLE  (I),  «.]  The  act  of 
catching  fish  by  groping. 

"  This  ia  gumping  or  guddling,  ony  o'  them  ye  like  to 
ca't"— Hogg. 

gnd'-dok,  s.    [Rnss.]    A  Russian  fiddle. 
gude,  guid,  a.    [Gooo.] 
gud'e-ly',  a.  &  adv.    [GOODLY.  J 
gud'e-man,  «.    [GOODMAN.] 

eud'e-sire,  »•  [Scotch  gude  =  good  ;  Eng. 
sire.]  A  grandfather.  (Sco«:  Antiq.,  ch.  ix.) 

*  gud'e-wfll,  s.  [GOODWILL.] 

1.  A  gratuity. 

2.  The  designation  given  to  the  proportion 
of  meal,  ground  at  a  mill,  which  is  due  to  the 
under-miller. 

•gude'-wHl-&  a.    [Eng.  gudewill;  -y.] 

1.  Liberal. 

2.  Acting  spontaneously  ;  volunteering. 

••  Ane  army  resit  of  gudewiUy  knlchtis."— Beam- 
dene:  T.Liviut.f.  ML 

une,  *  goy-on,  s.  [Fr.  goujon,  from  Lat. 
gobionem,  accus.  of  gobio  =  a  gudgeon,  from 
Or.  Kw(3ios  (kobios)  —  a  gudgeon  or  tench.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

J.  Ordinary  language : 

I  Lit.:  A.  kind  of  small  fresh-water  fish, 
Gobio  fluviatilis,  belonging  to  the  family  Cypri- 
nidae.  It  is  easily  caught,  and  is  also  used  as 
a  bait  in  pike-fishing. 

"Minnows  and  gudgeoni  gorge  the   unwholesome 
food."  Covrper :  Progreu  of  Error,  483. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A    person  easily   caught,   duped,   or 
cheated  ;  a  gull. 

(2)  A  bait ;  an  allurement ;  something  to 
be  caught  to  a  man's  own  disadvantage. 

"  But  flsb  not  with  this  melancholy  bait, 
For  tb.li  fool's  gudgeon,  this  opinion. 

Skaketp. :  Merchant  of  rente*.  L  L 

H.  Technically: 
1.  Machinery  : 

(1)  The  metallic  journal  piece  let  into  the 
end  of  a  wooden  shaft. 

(2)  The  bearing  portion  of  a  shaft 

(S)  One  of  the  notches  in  the  carrick-bits 
for  receiving  the  metal  bushes  wherein  the 
spindle  of  S  windlass  traverses. 


*gue  (1),  *. 
bond. 

*  gue  (2),  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    (See  extract) 

"  Before  violins  were  Introduced,  the  music  was  per- 
formed on  an  instrument  called  a  gue,  which  appears 
to  have  had  some  similarity  to  a  violin,  but  had  only 
two  strings  of  horse  hair,  and  was  played  upon  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  violiucello."— Edmonstone  :  Zetland, 
ii.  59,  6d 

Gue'-bre,  Ghe'-ber,  Gne'-ber,  Ghe-ber, 
Ghe-bre,  s.    [Pers.  Ghebar.] 
Religions  &  Ethnology : 

A.  As  siibst. :  One  of  the  Fire-worshippers 
(q.v.).    See  also  Parsees  and  Zoroastrians. 

"The  Ohebert  lay  so  much  stress  on  their  cushee  or 
girdle,  as  not  to  dare  to  be  an  instant  without  it.'  — 
Moore:  Fire-Worthipper».  (Note) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Fire- 
worshippers. 

"  The  Oheoer  belt  that  round  him  clung." 

Moore :  Fire-  WorAippen. 

gnel'-der,  gel'-der,  guel-dres,  s.  &  a. 

[From  Gueldres,  the  French  name  of  Geldern, 
a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Niers.] 

guelder-rose,  gelder -rose,  guel- 
dres  rose,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum.  Opulus,  a  shrubby  plant, 
six  or  eight  feet  high,  belonging  to  the  order 
Caprifoliaceae,  and  the  tribe  Sambuceae.  It 
has  subglabrons  three-lobed  stipulate  leaves, 
and  cymes  of  white  flowers,  and  fruits  of  red 
translucent  drupes.  It  is  wild  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Siberia. 

Guelph,  t  Guelf  (u  as  w),  s.   [A  proper  name 

=  Wolf.]    (See  def.) 
History: 

1.  Gere.  .'   The  name  given   to   successive 
D'-ies  of  Bavaria.    In  A.D.  1089  Guelph,  the 
son  of  Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  married  that 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Boniface,  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, who  in  1076  or  1077  made  the  church  of 
Rome  heir  to  all  her  estates  in  and  out  of 
Italy,  and   being    divorced   and    remarried, 
formally  confirmed  the  gift  in  1102. 

2.  Specif. :  The  name  of  a  political  party. 
It  arose  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  contest 
took  place  for  the  Imperial  crown  between 
Conrad  of   Hohenstaufen,    whose   adherents 
were    called    Ghibellines    (q.v.),  and    Henry 
the   Lion,    Duke  of  Saxony,  and  nephew  of 
Guelf  or  Welf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  com- 
manded for  him  in  the  fight    Conrad  was 
successful  in  the  struggle.    The  exclamations 
Hie  Guelf  and  Hie  Gibelin  are  said  to  have 
been  used  as  battle  cries  in  a  battle  before 
Weinsberg  between  the  two  rivals   in   A.D. 
1140.  The  name  Guelphs  was  greatly  extended 
to  all  opponents  of  the  Emperor,  and  as  the 
Pope  had  a  standing  feud  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  temporal  power  as  to  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, he  naturally  took  the  part  of  the  disaf- 
fected.    Besides  this,  he  had  reasons  for  grati- 
tude to  the  House  of  Guelph.    [1  ]    During 
the  remainder  of  the  Middle  Ages,  this  feud 
divided  Italy  and  Germany  into  hostile  fac- 
tions.   The  royal  family  of  Britain  are  by 
descent  Guelphs. 

Gngr-phic(Uasw),a.  [Ger 
Guelph  (q.v.),  and  sun.  -ic.]  t 
or  Itelonging  to  the  Guelphs. 

Guclphic  order,  •-. 

Her. :  An  order  of  knighthood 
instituted  for  Hanover  on  Aug. 
12,  1815,  by  the  English  Prince 
Regent,  afterwards  George  IV. 

gue  -non,  s.    [Fr.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  the 
Frcn<-h  to  certain  Simiadas  (Monkeys)  of  the 
Old  World.    They  belong  to  the  genera  Oer- 


copithecus  and  Cercocebus  ;  their  type  is  the 
Green  Monkey,  Cercocebus  sabveus. 

t  guer-don,  *  guer  -done,  a.  [O.  FT.,  from 
Low  Lat  vriderdonum,  vndarlon,  a  hybrid 
compound,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  wider  (Ger.  wieder) 
=  against  and  Low  Lat  do?iu»i  =  a  gift  ;  cf. 
A.S.  widherledn,  a  recompense,  from  widher 
—  against,  back  again,  and  lean  =  a  loan. 
(Sfceat.)]  A  reward,  a  recompense,  a  return, 
a  requital. 

"  Verse,  like  the  laurel,  its  immortal  meed. 
Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed." 

Cowper:  Charity.  MS. 

*  guer/  -don,  v.t.    [GUERDON,  s.]    To  reward, 
to  recompense,  to  give  a  guerdon  to. 

••  For  al  it  be  so  that  they  ben  youre  frendei,  there- 
fore  shullen  ye  not  sufren,  that  they  serve  you  for 
nought,  but  ye  oughte  the  rather  ffuerdone  hem. 
and  shewe  hem  youre  largesse."—  Chaucer  :  Talt  of 
Melibeut. 

*  guer'-don-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  guerdon;  -able.] 
That  may  or  should  be  rewarded  ;  deserving 
of  a  guerdon  or  reward. 

"  Finding  it  as  well  guerdonable.  as  grateful,  to 
publish  their  libels."—  Sir  0.  Buck  :  Bitt.  Retearchtt, 
Hi.  75. 

«  guer'-don-less,    *  guer-don-lesse,  o. 

[Eug.  guerdon;  -less.]     Without  reward;  un- 
rewarded. 

"  But  lone  alas  quite  him  so  his  wage 
With  cruel  daunger  plainly  at  the  last 
That  with  the  death  gucrdonlear  he  passt. 

Chaucer:  Complaynte,  S9T. 

guer-  il  -la,  gucr-ril'  la,  *.  &  a,  [Sp- 
guerrilla  —  a  skirmish,  a  little  war  ;  dimin.  of 
guerra  (Fr.  gnterre)  =  war,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
werra  =  discord.]  [WAR.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  An  irregular  warfare  carried  on  by  small 
independent  bands  ;  an  irregular,  petty  war. 

2.  One  who  carries  on  war  in  an  irregular 
manner  ;  a  member  of  an  independent  band 
engaged  in  predatory  and  irregular  attacks 
upon  an  enemy. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  a 
band  of  guerillas  ;  carrying  on  war  in  an  ir- 
regular manner  ;  consisting  of  guerillas. 

"  The  Guerilla  land 

Came  like  Night's  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land." 
Scott;  rition  of  Don  Roderick,  4». 

J  Guerilla  war  or  warfare:  An  irregular 
mode  of  carrying  on  war  by  means  of  small, 
independent  bands  of  armed  men,  self-consti- 
tuted and  ordered,  unconnected  with  a  regu- 
lar army,  and  entitled  to  dismiss  themselves 
at  any  time.  Guerilla  warfare  is  mainly  carrie*1 
on  in  a  country  occupied  by  an  enemy. 

Gnern'-f  ey,  ».  &  o.    LNorm-  f"1"-  CO-  1 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Geog.  :  One  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

B.  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compound). 

Guernsey-lily,  «. 

Bot.  :  Nerine  samiensis. 

guer-rn-le'-ro  (le  as  lye),  ».  [8p.]  A 
guerilla,  or  gucrillist 

guer-ril'-llst,  gu&r-lT-lIst,  «.  [Eng. 
guerilla);  -ist.]  A  member  of  a  band  of 
guerillas  ;  one  who  carries  on  guerilla  warfare. 

KUCSS,  *  ges,  *  gesse,  *  gess-yn,  ».  t.  &  t. 

8  |  Pan  »&•;  BwTfftow  =  to  guess  ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  giska;    Dnt  fiftssen;    Dan.   gjettt  :  = 
KUCSS.    Pri>bably   guess   meant  originally 
try,  to  get,  being  a  secondary  (desiderative) 
verb  formed  from  to  get.    (Skeat.)] 
A.  Tranfitive: 

1  To  form  an  opinion  concerning  without 
any  certain  grounds  or  means  of  knowledge  ; 
to  judge  of  at  random. 

"  And  gueuing  what  wonli  anciently  ««*»»!-*;•£• 
out  consulting  the  ancient*  to  know  the  fact.  -Ifattr. 
land  :  Wortct.  111.  «79. 

2  To  form  an  opinion  or  idea  of  on  probable 
or  reasonable  grounds  ;  to  conclude  with  pro- 
bability. 

••  Ambushed  men.  whom,  by  their  arms  tod  Otto, 
To  be  Taxallan 


3.  To  conjecture  rightly  ;  to  divine  ; 
by  a  correct  conjecture  ;  to  fonn  a  _  correc 
opinion  concerning  ;  as,  To  guess  a  riddle. 

••  So  ranch  room  u  to  gum  what  he  would  be  at"- 
WarZur'on:  M«ne  Legation  (Dedic.  to  the  rr* 
Thinkert). 

*  4  To  hit  upon  ;  to  reproduce  from  mem 


6.  To  thTnic,  to  suppose,  to  imagine,  to  believe. 
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B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form*  conjecture  ;  to  make  a  guess; 
to  estimate. 

"  The  met  of  thl»  ilond,  aa  Enf  lUche  men 


8.  To  believe,  to  suppose. 

"  There  hen  now  tewe  at  niche,  I  putt." 

Ootrrr,  111.  190. 

•3.  To  imagine. 

~  I  gortrtt  that  I  bur  in  o  p*nyere  .  .  .  alle  metea 
that  UsTmaad  bt  craft  of  bakerl*-  »>d</h  .-  Gnudt 


i.  To  Judge  at  random.    (Followed  by  at.) 


*&  To  aim. 

"Th« 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  lietween  to 
guess  md  to  conjecture :  "  We  (rues<  that  a  thing 
actually  is ;  we  conjecture  that  which  may  be  : 
we  guess  that  it  is  a  certain  hour  ;  we  conjee- 
tun  at  the  meaning  of  a  person's  actions. 
The  gvrssing  is  opposed  to  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  a  thing ;  the  conjecturing  is  opposed 
to  the  fall  conviction  of  a  thing;  a  child 
a  nesses  at  that  portion  of  his  lesson  which  he 
has  not  proi>erly  learned  ;  a  fanciful  person 
employs  conjecture  where  he  cannot  draw  any 
positive  conclusion."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

guess,  *  gesse,  *  gnesse,  s.    [GUESS,  v.] 

1.  A  conjecture ;  a  judgment  at  random,  or 
without  certain  grounds  or  reasons. 
"  If  right  this  guea  of  mine." 

Scott;  LordoSOwIOet.!!.  10. 
i  A  riddle.    (Scotch.) 

guess-rope,  guess-warp,  «. 

Kaut.  :  A  rope  having  one  end  fastened  to 
•  distant  object,  in  order  to  warp  a  vessel 
towards  the  object. 

Guess-vxirp  boom : 

Naut. :  A  spar  run  out  from  the  side  of  a 
vessel,  with  a  rope  attached  near  its  outer 
extremity,  for  boats  to  ride  by  wheu  the 
vessel  is  at  her  moorings. 

guess-work,  &    [GUESSWORK.] 

•guess  (2),  *.  [A  corruption  of  guise  (q.v.).] 
Guise,  manner,  fashion,  sort. 

"  My  lady  Isabella  la  of   another  gueu   mould." — 

guess  er.  *gess-are,  s.    [Eng.  guess;  -er.] 
•  •  One  who  guesses  or  conjectures  ;  a  conjec- 
tnrer. 

"  A  man  that  never  hits  on  the  right  side,  cannot  V 
called  a  bad  gueuer."—BenUey :  Sermons,  iii. 

guess -ing,  *gess-ing,  *  gess-lnge, 
gess-ynge,  pr.  pa.,  a.,&s.  [GUESS,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  4*  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  conjecturing  or 
Judging  at  random ;  a  guess,  a  conjecture. 

'•  William  wroot  K>  by  his  owne  gettyngc."—  Trcrisa, 
U.  59. 

•  guess  mg-ly,  adv.  CEng.  guessing ;  -ly.]  By 
guess,  by  conjecture ;  conjecturally,  at  random. 

;  "I  have  a  letter  guesting!  y  set  down." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  iii.  7. 

*  gUCSS'-Ive,  &     [Eng.   guess;    -ive.]     Con- 
JecturaL 

"They  are  only  yueuivt  interpretations  of  dim-eyed 
m*a."—FeUham :  Retoltet,  xcvL 


'-work,  s.  [Eng.  guess,  and  work.] 
Work  performed  by  mere  guess  or  at  random  ; 
guessing,  conjecture. 

guest,  *  gest,  *  geste,  *  gist,  «.  [A.S. 
gcKit,  gest,  gast,  gist,  giest ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
gesti ;  Dan.  giest ;  Sw.  gast ;  Dan.  gast ;  Goth. 
gasts ;  Ger.  gast,  all  =  a  guest ;  Lat.  hostis  = 
a  stranger,  a  guest,  an  enemy,  from  a  root 
ghnn  =  to  strike.] 

1.  A  person  received  and  entertained  in  the 
house  or  at  the  table  of  another,  whether  by 
invitation  or  otherwise ;   one  who  lodges  or 
resides  temporarily  at  an  hotel  or  lodging- 
house. 

"Lochiel.  snrmnnded  by  more  than  six  hundred 
broadswords,  mas  there  to  receive  his  guettt."— Macau- 
laf:  Hilt.  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Any  person,  thing,  or  being  temporarily 
residing,  living,  or  placed  in  another. 

"Go,  soul,  the  body's  guest" 

Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  :  The  Lie. 

3.  A  name  given  by  the  superstitious  vulgar 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  to  any  object  which 
they  consider  as  the  prognostic  or  omen  of 
the  approach  of  a  stranger. 


guess— guide 

•  guest -chamber,  s.    A  room  appropri- 
ated to  the  entertainment  of  guests. 

"Where  Is  the  gurtt-chamber.  where  I  shall  eat  the 
fXUBOver  with  my  disci  pies?"— JK»r*  xiv.  H. 

»  guest-hall,  *  gest  halle,  s.    A  guest- 
chamber. 

"Fair  him  gret  in  the  gest-toMe." 

Lay  It  Freine,  '-T>7. 

•guest-nous,  '  gest  hus,  s.    An  inn, 
a  place  of  entertainment. 

"  Botpitium,  gtithui."—  Wright :  rot.  of  Vocab.,  p.  95. 

*  guest-rite,  s.    The  offices  due  towards 
a  guest. 

"  He  would  not  bear 
In  hi*  black  fleet*  that  giint-rite  to  the  war." 

Chaiimnn  :  Homer;  Odyuey  xxi. 

guest-rope,  s.    [GUESS-ROPE.] 

*  guest'-tak-er,  s.  [A  corruption  of  gist-taker, 

that  is,  one  who  took  in  cattle  to  pasture.]  An 
agister. 

*  guest,  *  gest-en,  v.t.  A  i.     [M.H.G.  gesten; 
S\v.  gdsta ;  Dau.  gjeste.]    [GUEST,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :   To  entertain  as  a  guest ;   to 
treat  hospitably. 

"  His  men  wer  well  geited  with  brede,  wyne  and  light." 
Robert  dt  Brunne,  p.  160. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lodge  as  a  guest ;  to  be  a 
guest. 

"  My  hope  was  now 

To  guett  with  him,  and  see  hi»  hand  bestow 
Rights  of  our  friendship." 

Chapman  :  Homer;  Odyssey  xxiv. 

•guest -en, "  gest-nen,  *gist-nen,  v.t.  & 
i.    [GUEST,  s.] 
A*  Trans. :  To  entertain  or  lodge  as  a  guest. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  lodge,  to  be  a  guest. 
" He  wule  gitlnen  mid  uu.'—Ancrtn  Biwte,  p.  40S. 

h  guest'-ing,   •  gest  ing,  *gest-inge,  s. 

[Eng.  guest ;  -ing.]    A  lodging  as  a  guest. 


*guest-5tye,  a.     [Eng.  guest;  -ive.]    Pertain- 
ing or  suited  to  a  guest ;  hospitable. 

"  Besides,  if  I  go  home. 
My  mother  is  with  two  doubts  ouercome  : 
If  she  shall  stay  with  me,  and  take  fit  care 
For  all  such  guests,  as  there  seeke  guestiue  fare." 
Warner:  Albiont  Eng.,  bk.  xvi. 

*  guest  -nihg,    *  gest  -en-yng,   *  gest- 

ning,  *gest-ninge,   f  gest-nyng,  s. 

[Eng.  guesten;  -ing.]    A  lodging  as  a  guest; 

hospitality,  a  feast. 

"  Darie  holdith  riche  geitnyng."    Alitaunder,  1,778. 

*guest'-on-ye,  s.    [Eng.  gesten ;  -y.]    A  feast. 

"The  lordys  that  of  valew  were, 
They  come  to  that  gestonye." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  2.724. 

guest" -Wife,  adv.     [Eng.  guest;  -wise.]    In 
the  manner  of  a  guest ;  like  a  guest. 

"  I  entering  guett^eite  on  a  time 
The  frolicke  Thsebane  court." 

Warner:  Albiont  England,  vl.  H. 

guet-tar'-da,  s.    [Named  after  Etienne  Guet- 
tard,  a  French  botanist.] 

Bo*. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Guet- 
tardidae.  The  bark  and  root  of  Guettarda 
coccinea,  G.  Antirrhcea,  and  G.  Angelica  are 
febrifuges  and  astringents. 

guet-tar'-dl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  guettard(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bat.  :  A  family  of  Cinchonacese,  tribe  Coffeae. 

gueUX  (CUX  nearly  as  u),  s.     [Fr.  =  a  beggar, 
a  ragamuffin,  a  rascal,  a  blackguard.] 

Hist. :  The  nickname  taken  by  the  patriots 
of  the  Low  Countries  who,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  opposed  the  religious  and  political 
tyranny  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain. 

gne-ve'-i,  s.    [A  South  African  word.] 

Zool. :  Various  species  of  Cephalopus,  spec. 
C.  piigmcea,  a  diminutive  antelope  about  a 
foot  high,  occurring  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Called  by  the  Dutch  the  Kleene  Boc,  &c. 
There  are  other  species  of  Guevei. 

gue-vi'-ni-a  (u  as  w),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Proteacew.    The  fruit  of 

one  species  of  the  genus  is  said  to  be  sold  in 

the  markets   of  Chili,  nnder   the  name  of 

Avellano. 

guf-faw',  guf-fa',  s.     [Onomatopoetic.]    A 
loud  burst  of  laughter. 

"The  skirl  at  the  end  of  the  guffa.."— Scott :  Anti- 
quary, ch.  xxxr. 


guf'-fer,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  local  nama 
for  the  viviparous  Blenny,  Zoarcus  viviparus. 

gug  gle,  v.i.  [Imitative  ;  cf.  gurgle.]  To 
make  a  sound  like  that  of  a  liquid  passing 
through  a  n;irrow  apertiw*.  or  of  air  being 
forced  through  a  liquid  ;  to  gargle. 

"  One  ...  red  guggling  turt^y-cock."  —  Carlyle  : 
French  fleoolution,  pt.  11.,  l>k.  lv.,  ch.  Iv. 

gug'  gle,  s.  [GuooLE,  v.]  A  sound  as  of  water 
or  other  liquid  passing  through  a  narrow  aper- 
ture, or  of  air  being  passed  through  a  liquid ; 
a  gurgle. 

t  guhr,  s.  [Ger.,  =(1) fermentation,  working; 
(2)  See  def.,  from  gahren  =  to  ferment.] 

M in. :  A  loose  earthy  deposit  in  the  cavities 
of  rocks,  generally  white,  /i  which  case  it  is 
probably  calcareous,  but  Lometiines  reddish  or 
reddish-yellow  from  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron. 

gui'-ac,  gui  a  cum  (gui  as  gwi),  gwi'- 

a-cum,  s.    [GuAiAcuM.] 

Gui-a'-na,  Guy-a'-na,  Guay-a'-na  (Gui, 
Guy,  and  Guay  as  Gwe),  s.  &  a.  [The 

native  name.] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  extensive  country  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  America,  between  the 
Amazon  and  the  Orinoco  rivers,  divided  into 
Brazilian,  British,  Dutch,  French  and  Vene- 
zuelan Guiana. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  place 
described  under  A. 

Guiana-bark,  s. 

Pharm.  :  The  bark  of  Portlandia  heacandra, 
used  as  a  febrifuge.  Called  more  fully  French 
Guiana  Bark. 

t  gui'-baa,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool. :  An  unidentified  mammal  resembling 
the  ga  :elle.  (Goldsmith.) 

gui  bel-line,  s.  &  a.    [GHIBELLINV  ] 

Gui'-co-war,  s.  [Mahratta  =  cowherd.]  The 
title  of  the  Mahratta  sovereign  of  Guzerat,  in 
the  west  of  India.  His  capital  is  TJaroda. 

guid  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  guid(e)  ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  guided,  led  or  directed. 

"A  submissive  and  <ru.ida.ble  spirit,  a  disposition 
easy  to  all."— Sprat  :  Sermon  before  the  King  (167«)l 
p.  1L 

*  guid  -age  (age  as  ig),  *.  [Eng.  guid(e); 
-age.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :  The  act  of  guiding ;  guid- 
ance; direction. 

2.  Law :  The  reward  or  pay  given  for  safe- 
conduct    through    a    strange    or    unknown 
country. 

gnid'-ance,  *  guyd-ance,  s.     [GniDE,  v.] 

The  act   of  guiding,    leading,   or   directing; 
direction ;  government. 

guide,  *  gyden,  *  gyde,  v.t.  [Fr.  guider; 
Ital.  guidare;  Sp.  guiar ;  ultimately  from 
Goth,  witan  =  to  watch  ;  A.S.  witan  =  to 
know,  witan  =  to  observe  ;  hence  the  original 
meaning  was  to  cause  or  make  to  know,  to 
show.]  , 

1.  To  direct,  lead  or  conduct  in  a  way, 
course,  or  path. 

"  A  foole  may  eke  a  wise  man  oft  gide." 

Chuucer :  Troiltit,  bk.  L 

2.  To  direct,  to  rule,  to  regulate,  to  manage. 
••  How  incapable  is  he  frequently  found  of  guiding 

himself."— <ioldi:nith  :  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  «. 

3.  To  point  out  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  ; 
to  direct  or  lead  towards  the  proper  or  coi^ 
rect  course. 

"  To  assist  your  recollection,  and  guide  your  Judg- 
ment."—Sir  W.  Joni-t :  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at 
Calcutta,  Dec.  4,  1788. 

4.  To  influence  ;  to  direct,  turn,  or  lead  in 
any  direction. 

"  In  till  this  they  are  guided  by  nature."— Burke :  On 
the  Sublime  *  Beautiful,  \>i.  iii.,  s.  9. 

5.  To  instruct  and  direct. 

*  6.  To  attend  to,  to  manage,  to  super- 
intend. 

"  I  will  that  the  yonnger  woman  marry,  bear  child- 
ren, and  guide  the  house."—!  Timothy  v.  14. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  guide  and 
to  conduct,  see  CONDUCT. 

guide,  *  gide,  *  gyde,  s.    [Fr.  guide;  ItaL 

guida;  Sp.  guia.]    [GuiDE,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  guides,  directs, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  gd,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ee=  e;  ey=  a.   qu  =  kw« 
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or  conducts  another  iu  his  way  or  course ;  a 
conductor ;  a  leader. 

"  My  feet  and  hands  at  length  became 
Guides  better  than  uiiue  eyes." 

Wordtieorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  guides  or  directs 
a  person  in  his  conduct  or  course  of  life ;  a 
director. 

"  They  hare  all  the  game  pastoral  guides  appointed." 
— Pearton. 

3.  A  director ;  a  regulator  ;  a  ruler. 

"  Who  the  guide  of  nature,  but  only  the  ffod  of 
nature  t  "—Booker :  Ecclei.  Polity. 

4.  A  guide-book  (q.v.). 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Civ.  Eng. :  A  pile  driven  to  mark  a  site. 

2.  Mach. :  A  pulley  to  direct  a  band  in  a  new 
direction. 

3.  Mil.  (PI.) :  A  corps  of  the  French  army, 
formed  in  1774.    They  were  made  by  Napo- 
leon I.  into  a  guard.    When,  in  18GO,  Savoy 
and  Nice  were  annexed  by  France  in  compen- 
sation for  aid  rendered  to  Italy  in  the  war 
with  Austria,  it  was  a  party  of  Guides  who 
placed  the  French  flag  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  to  shouts  of  "  Vive  1'Empereur." 

4.  Music :  A  direction  ;  a  mark  of  direction. 

5.  Print. :  A  printer's  copy-holder,  which 
marks  the  line. 

6.  Rail.  Eng. :  An  additional  rail  to  keep  a 
locomotive  or  car  on  the  track  in  curves,  cross- 
ings, or  steep  grades.     [GOIDE-RAIL,  GUARD- 
RAIL.] 

7.  Sewing-mack. :  A  means  of  directing  cloth 
to  the  edge  or  face-plate  of  a  gauge,  in  making 
a  hem  or  tuck. 

8.  Steam-eng. :  One  of  the  bars  which  keep 
to  line  the  blocks  on  the  cross-head  of  the 
piston-rod.    [GUIDE-BLOCK.] 

9.  Surg. :  A  tool  or  instrument  director,  as 
the  staff  or  director  of  a  surgeon's  probe  or 
bistoury. 

10.  Water-wheels  :  A  plate  in  the  curb  of  a 
water-wheel  to   direct  the  water  upon  the 
buckets  of  the  wheeL 

guide-blocks,  s.  pi. 

Steam-engin.  :  Metallic  pieces  with  parallel 
•ides  fitted  on  the  ends  of  the  cross-head,  and 
eliding  as  guides  on  the  side  frames  to  keep 
the  motion  of  the  piston-rod  direct. 

guide-book,  s.  A  book  containing  di- 
rections for  travellers  or  tourists  in  a  strange 
country,  giving  information  as  to  places  passed 
through,  means  of  transit,  &c. 

guide-main,  s.  A  hand-guide,  a  me- 
chanical contrivance  for  regulating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  wrist  in  pianoforte  playing,  in- 
vented by  Kalkbrenner. 

guide-pile,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  pile  driven  to  mark 
Out  or  limit  the  Held  of  operation  or  a  site. 

guide-pulley,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  pulley  for  directing  or  changing 
the  line  of  motion  of  a  belt,  but  not  otherwise 
concerned  in  the  transmission  of  motion. 

guide-rail,  s. 

Sail.  Engin. :  An  additional  rail,  usually 
placed  midway  between  the  two  ordinary  rails 
of  a  railway,  and  employed  in  connection  with 
mechanical  devices  on  the  engine,  carriages, 
or  both,  in  preventing  the  rolling-stock  from 
running  otf  the  rails.  The  centre  n>  J,  gripped 
by  horizontally  rotating  wheels,  acts  as  a 
guide-rail. 

guide-screw,  5. 

Mach. :  A  screw  for  directing  or  regulating 
Certain  movements. 

guide-tube,  s. 

Mach. :  A  contrivance  by  which  a  boring- 
bit  or  drill  is  guided,  consisting  commonly  of 
ft  fixed  tube  to  prevent  swerving. 

•gmde'-less,  a.    [Eng.  guide ;  -less.]    Desti- 
tute of  or  without  a  guide,  leader,  or  director. 

"  Hi*  guldeleti  youth." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Odyuey  11,  219. 

•guide' -less  ness,  *.    [Eng.  guideless ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  without  a  guide. 

"To  fight  with  poverty  and  ffUideleutieu."—C.  htnfi- 
It]/ :  Alton  Locke,  ch.  u. 

tnide'-post.  ».     [Eng.  guide,  and  post.]     A 
post  erected  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more 


roads  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  way 
to  travellers  ;  a  finger-post. 

guid-er,  *gyd-er,  s.     [Eng.  guid(e);  -er.\ 
One  who  guides,  directs,  or  conducts  ;  a  guide, 
a  leader,  a  director. 
"  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. 
Our  ouider,  come  ;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  us." 
Shakesp. :  CorManiu,  t  7. 


[Eng. 
female  guide  or  leader,  a 


*  gnld'-er-ess, 

guider ;    -ess.]     A 
conductress. 

"  O,  quod  I,  thou  that  are  guidereu  of  very  light."  — 

Chaucer  :  Boethius.  p.  108. 

*  guide' -ship,  *  guid  schip,  »  guide  - 
SCllip,  s.     [Eng.  guide;  -ship.] 

1.  Guidance,  government. 

"  He  desired  that  they  would  send  to  France  for  the 
duik  of  Albanie.  to  cum  and  ressaive  the  auctoritie 
and  guidsc.hip  off  the  realme."— Pitscottie :  Cron.,  p.  MO. 

2.  Treatment. 

"  An'  our  ain  lads— 

Gar'd  them  work  hard,  an'  little  sust'nance  gae, 
That  I  was  even  at  their  guideship  wae." 

Host  :  tielenorr,  p.  62. 

gui  -don,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  swallow-tailed  company  flag  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  half  red  and  half  white,  dividing  at 
the  fork.  The  red  above  has  "  U.  S."  in  white. 
The  white  is  below,  and  has  the  letter  of  the 
company  in  red.  The  fly  is  3  feet  5  inches  to 
the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  head  is  27  inches. 
The  lance  is  9  feet  long,  including  spear  and 
ferrule. 

*  2.  A  standard-bearer. 

*  3.  One  of  a  community  established  by 
Charlemagne  at  Rome  to  guide  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

Guig'-net,  s.  [Adrien  Guignet,  a  noted  French 

painter  (?).] 

Guignet's  green,  s. 

Chem.  :  Chromic  hydroxide,  CrjO(OH)4. 
Obtained  by  fusing  together  equal  molecules 
of  potassium  bichromate  and  crystallized 
boric  acid,  and  lixiviating  the  fused  mass  with 
water.  The  residue  is  ground  into  a  fine 
powder,  and  used  as  a  green  pigment. 

gui  -liin-di'-na,  s.  [Named  after  Melchior 
Guilandina,  a  "Prussian  traveller  and  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Padua ;  he  died  in  1589.] 

But. :  The  Nicker-tree.  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  sub-order  Csesalpiniese,  tribe  Eu- 
csesalpinieae.  The  bark  and  very  bitter  seeds 
of  Guilandina  Bonduc,  an  Indian  tree,  when 
pounded  small  and  mixed  with  castor  oil,  form 
a  valuable  external  application  in  incipient 
hydrocele,  and  the  leaves  fried  with  a  little 
castor  oil,  act  as  a  discutient  in  hernia  humer- 
alis.  The  seeds,  called- Bonduc  or  Nicker- 
nuts,  are  hard  and  smooth  ;  they  are  used  in 
the  East  for  rosaries,  necklaces,  &c. 

guild,  gild,  *  glide,  *  gyeld,  *  gyylde, 
*gylde,  *yilde,  *.  [A. a.  gild  =  &  pay- 
ment ;  gegyldscipe  =  a  guild  ;  gegilda  =  a  mem- 
ber of  a  guild ;  gieldan,  gyldan  =  to  pay  (Eng. 
yield) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gild  =  a  guild  or  com- 
pany ;  Icel.  gildi  =  payment ;  Goth,  gild  = 
tribute-money ;  Ger.  gilde  =  a  guild.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  society  or  corporation  belonging  to  the 
Baine  class,  trade,  or  pursuits,  combined  for 
mutual  aid  and  protection  of  their  interests. 

"  It  was  originally  governed  by  a  guild  and  guild- 
master;  which  was  the  origin  of  corporations,  antl 
took  rise  before  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  the  name 
being  Saxon,  signifying  a  fraternity,  which  unites  and 
fllngj  its  effects  into  a  common  stock,  and  is  derived 
from  aUdiin,  to  pay.  A  guild  was  a  public  feast,  to 
commemorate  the  time  of  tli6  institution ;  and  the 
gnild-h.ill  the  place  in  which  the  fraternity  assem- 
bled."— Pennant :  Journey  from  Cltetter  ;  Lichfield. 

•2.  A  guildhall. 

"The  roome  was  large  and  wide 
A.  It  .om.  nM  or  •jggfjPgg^  tt. 

3.  A  company  or  fellowship  of  any  kind ; 

an  association. 

"  He  was  so  deserted. 
Not  to  be  called  into  their  guild.-' 

Ben  Janton':  Xiuifuet;  Chlorldla. 
H.  nist. :  The  e-ssential  principle  of  the 
guild  is  the  banding  together  for  mutual  help, 
enjoyment  and  encouragement.  Some  German 
scholars  find  the  origin  of  guilds  in  the  sacrifi- 
cial assemblies  of  the  Teutonic  tribes ;  Wilfla, 
Brentano,  and  others  see  in  the  family  the 
germ  from  which  it  wns  developed  ;  others 
again  maintain  that  guilds  have  sprung  from 
the  Roman  collegia.  More  than  2,000  years 
ago  the  Geeeks  had  their  erunci  and  thiaaii, 
and  Numa  is  said  to  have  encouraged  the  for- 


mation of  craft  guilds,  of  which  Plutarch 
enumerates  nine.  The  principal  guilds  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were— 

1.  Frith  or  Peace  Guilds,  widely  spread  over 
the  north  of  Europe  in  early  times.    They  were 
sworn  associations  for  the  protection  of  right 
and  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  in  England 
the  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  the  guild 
for  its  members  was  recognised.    One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  guilds  was  that 
founded  at  Roesk  id  by  Canute  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  piracy  of  the  Vikings. 

2.  On  the  Continent  the  clergy  formed  special 
societies  called  Guilds  of  the  Kalenders,  from 
the  day  of  meeting  being  on  the  kalends  of  each 
month.    The  only  English  guild  of  this  cha- 
racter, so  far  as  is  known,  was  at  Bristol.     It 
kept  the  town  records,  and  in  later  years  sup- 
ported a  school  for  the  Jews. 

3.  The  Social  or  Religious  Guilds.    Their  ob- 
ject included  not  only  devotions  and  orisons, 
but  every  exercise  of  Christian  charity,  above 
all  things  mutual  assistance  of  the  guild  bro- 
thers in  every  exigency,  and  burial  of  the  dead. 

4.  The  Trade  Guilds,  which  were  of  two 
orders — merchant  guilds  and  craft  guilds.    The 
former,  from  being  composed  of  men  of  sub- 
stance—in many  cases  landowners  as  well  as 
traders— early  obtained  State  recognition  by  a 
clause  in  the  charter  of  incorporation  of  the 
borough  or  town  in  which  the  guild  was  held. 
In  London  and  Florence  we  do  not  hear  of  mer- 
chant guilds ;  there  the  craft  guilds  early  as- 
serted their  associating  power  and  indepen- 
dence, and  gradually  took  a  place  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  town  government.    The  men 
of  the  craft  guilds  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  customs  of  their  craft,  framed  further 
ordinances  for  its  regulation  (including  care 
against  fraudulent  workmanship),  saw  those 
ordinances  properly  enforced,  and  punished 
the  guild  brothers  who  infringed  them.   From 
the  craft  guilds  arose  the  twelve  great  Com- 
panies of  London  and  the  Arte    Mnjori    of 
Florence.    Few  important  towns  in  England 
were  without  craft  guilds.     London,  York, 
Exeter,  Norwich,  Bristol,  and  Coventry  were 
busy  with  their  life  ;  but  "  all  that  remains  of 
the  ancient  guilds  in  the  liveries  of  to-day  is 
their  common  eating  and  drinking."    In  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  even  in  Constantinople, 
guilds  once  formed  the  strength  of  commerce. 
They  were  abolished  in  France  in  1V89,  and  in 
Germany  90  years  later,  though  in  that  coun- 
try there  is  a  movement  for  their  revival. 
Russia  has  no  guilds  ;  the  trade  associations 
were   imposed   by  Catherine  and  Peter  the 
Great.    (Miss  L.  T.  Smith,  in  Encyc.  Brit.) 

guild-brother,  ».     A  fellow-member  oi? 
a  guild. 

guild-rents,  s.  pi.    Rents  payable  to  the 
Crown  by  any  guild  or  fraternity. 

*guild'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  guild;  -able.]  Liable 
to  a  tax." 

"Our  ministers  in  the  placet  iuWdaWe."— flarfoB: 
Collection  of  Statute*,  p.  279. 

guild     er,  *gild-er,  » gild-em,  *.    [A 

corrupt,  of  Dut.  &  Ger.  gulden  =  a  florin,  as 
if  a  coin  of  gueders  or  geldrers.]  A  coin  current 
in  Holland  and  worth  twenty  stivers,  or  about 
Is.  8d.  sterling. 

"One  projector  was  for  coining  auilderi;  another 
for  coining  dollars."— Macaulay :  ttbt.  Bny.,  ch.  xxi. 

guild  hall,  *  gylde-halle,  s.  [Eng.  guild, 
and  hall.]  A  hall  where  a  guild  or  corpora- 
tion meets  ;  a  town-hall ;  a  corporation-hall ; 
ppecif.,  the  town-hall  of  London. 

"After  this  she  went  into  OuUMaa.  and  there 
gave  an  account  of  her  message  to  WUt,  and  hi* 
answer."— flume* .'  Hitt.  Reform,  (an.  1654). 

guild  r^,  *.  [Eng.  guild;  -ry.]  A  guild  ;  the 
members  of  a  guild.  (Scotch.) 

guile  (1),    *  gile,    •  gyle,  ..      [p.   FT. 

guile,  gile;  Prov.  gml,  from  an  O.  L.  Ger. 
word  represented  by  A.S.  wil ;  Icel.  vel,  voel 
=  a  trick,  guile.  (Skeat.)]  Deceit,  craft, 
cunning,  artifice,  duplicity.  [WiLE.J 

••  An  Israelite  Indeed  lu  whom  there  is  no  fuU*."— 
John  L  47. 

•  gufle  (2),  *  gile, "  gil  on.  *  gyle,  *gylle 

v.t.    [O.  Fr.  guiler.]    [GUILE,  8.) 

1.  To  deceive,  to  delude. 

"  Of te  sche  doth  me  w/le. "       Sir  Ferumtirtu,  8.M7. 

2.  To  disguise  craftily. 

"Is  it  repentance^  mmt> 
ft  fair  show  to  fuUehit  ml 


b&H,  b6y;  p6ut.  J6%1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench :  go,  gem :  thin,  *hi« ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  •*M>    **"* 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  -fion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tioum,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &< 
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gulled  -Guimet 


•  gulled,  a.     [Eug.  <ru«(r)  ;  -td.] 
1.  Deceived,  deluded. 
•>.  Deceitful,  treacherous. 

"  Thus  ornament  li  but  the  yiiiM  (ban 
To  a  uiott  dangerous  BMLM 

J/.TI-AUH.'  • 


guile  -ful,  'gile-ful,  "guyle-full,  *gyle- 

fal,  a.  [Eng.  guile;  -Juttf).!  Wily,  crafty, 
deceitful,  treacherous  ;  full  of  guile  or  craft. 

"To  whom  the  ffuUtfiU  tempter  thus  replied." 

ilUlon     I'.  1..  n.  MT. 

•  guile  -fnl-ly.  *  gile-ful  i,  *  gyle-ful-li, 

adv.  [Eug.  guilt'ful  ;  -ly.]  In  a  guileful, 
treacherous,  crafty,  or  deceitful  manner  ; 
deceitfully. 


•  guile -ful  ness,  s.  [Bug.  guileful;  -ntss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  guileful ;  treach- 
ery, duplicity,  deceit,  craft, 

guile  less,  ii.  [Eng.  guile ;  -lets.]  Free  from 
guile,  deceit,  or  duplicity ;  sincere,  frank, 
honest 

"HI  thy  giiilttm  boom  had. 
Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

Byron  :  Childt  Harold,  L  IS, 

guile -less  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  guileless ;  -ly.  ]  lu 
a  guileless,  honest,  sincere,  or  open  manner ; 
without  deceit  or  duplicity. 

guile  less-ness,  s.  [Eug.  guileless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  guileless  ;  free- 
dom from  guile  or  duplicity. 

gull  -or,  s.  [Eng.  guil(e),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
deceives,  deludes,  or  betrays  by  guile. 

*'  And  now  by  fortune,  was  arriued  here. 
Where  those  two  yuUeri  with  Malbecco  were." 

Speruer:  /•.«.,  III.  x.  ST. 

gull  i  el  ma,  s.  [Named  after  Caroline 
Wilhelmine,  Queen  of  Maximilian  I.,  King  of 
Bavaria.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Cocosse,  and 
the  spiny  division  of  them.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate ;  the  fruit,  which  is  egg-shaped,  has 
but  one  seed.  Three  species  are  known — 
Guiliflma  speciosa  is  the  Peach-palm  of  Vene- 
zuela and  Guiana.  It  is  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  high,  and  is  cultivated  along  the  Amazon 
and  the  Rio  Negro.  The  natives  eat  the  fleshy 
portions  of  the  fruit  boiled  or  roasted.  The 
taste  is  like  that  of  potatoes.  Sometimes 
molasses  is  added.  When  fermented  in  water, 
they  form  a  beverage,  while  meal  obtained 
from  them  is  baked  into  cakes. 

•gnil  -le-met,  J.  [Fr.,  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor.] 

Print :  A  quotation  mark  ;  a  mark  used  to 
enclose  a  quotation  ('  '  "  "). 

guil-le  mot,  *.    [Fr.] 

Ornith. :  Uria,  a  genus  of  natatorial  birds 
placed  under  the  family  Alcidae.  The  bill  is 
moderate  and  slender,  the  frontal  planes 
advancing  far  upon  the  nostrils,  but  divided 
by  the  culmen ;  the  tail  short,  the  wings 
pointed,  the  feet  short,  slender,  and  three- 
toed.  The  proper  habitat  of  the  guillemot  is 
amid  the  rocks  and  ice-caverns  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Theydeposit  their  solitary  egg  onaledge 
of  rock,  and  the  young,  wher,  hatched,  tumble 
into  the  sea,  and  swim  and  dive  with  great 
facility,  feeding  ou  small  fish  and  crustaceans. 
The  species  are  common  both  in  America  and 
Europe.  The  Common  or  Foolish  Guillemot 
( Dria  Troile)  is  seen  occasionally  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  York.  It  is  abundant  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  Black  Guillemot  ( U. 
grylle)  breeds  as  far  south  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
It  is  also  common  in  Europe. 

•gun-le-vat,  -gyle-fiat,  *  gyle-vat,  «. 
[Fr.  guiller  =  to  ferment,  and  Eng.  vat  (q.v.).] 
A  vat  used  in  brewing  for  fermenting  wort. 

"  Oil  ane  barge*  deceis,  his  heire  sail  haue  the 
beat  leid,  with  the  mask-fatt,  ane  gylefat,  ane  barrel], 
mne  gallon."— Burrow  Lattet,  ch.  CXJCT. 

guil-loche',  *.  [Fr.,  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor  or  introducer.] 

Arch. :  An  ornament  of  intertwisted  bands 
or  interlaced  cords,  which  is  made  continuous 
as' a  fascia. 

gun  16-tine ,  i.    [Fr.] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  beheading  criminals 
with  a  single  blow.  A  form  of  it  was  in  use 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but,  being  improved 
and  re-introduced  by  Dr.  Guillotin  at  the  time 
of  the  first  French  Revolution,  it  received  its 
present  name  after  him.  The  following  de- 


seriptiou will  explain  tlm  apparatus  and  its 
mode  of  use  : — On  a  platform  about  twelve 
feet  square,  and  seven  feet  above  the  ground, 
are  erected  the  two  upright  posts  between 
which  is  suspended  the  axe.  They  somewhat 
resemble  a  narrow  gallows  with  wit  more 
than  a  foot  between  the  posts.  The  axe, 
which  is  not  unlike  a  hay-knife,  though  much 
heavier  and  broader,  is  drawn  up  to  the  top 
of  the  posts,  between  which  it  runs  in  grooves, 
and  is  held  suspended  by  a  loop  in  the  hal- 
yards, passed  over  a  button  at  the  bottom. 
The  edge  of  the  axe  is  dia- 
gonal, so  as  to  make  a 
draw  cut,  giving  it  a  fear- 
ful power  and  certainty  in 
severing  a  human  neck. 
On  the  centre  of  the  plat- 
form stands  a  frame  or 
large  inverted  box,  much 
resembling  a  soldiers  arm- 
chest,  about  six  feet  long 
and  two  and  a  half  feet 
e  and  high.  One  end 
is  abuts  upon  the  up- 
r  i  gh  t 
posts; 
at  the 
other 
end  is  a 
s  in  a  1 1 

GUILLOTINE.  trUC.k 

having 

a  strap  and  buckle  by  which  the  culprit  is 
secured.  He  is  advanced  with  his  breast 
against  the  truck,  to  which  his  body  is 
strapped,  and  tilted  down,  truck  and  all, 
upon  his  face ;  the  truck,  moving  upon 
small  wheels  in  grooves  on  the  top  of  the 
chest,  is  run  rapidly  forward  until  the  neck 
comes  under  the  knife.  The  rope  is  un- 
hooked from  the  button,  the  axe  falls  with  a 
thud,  the  head  drops  into  a  basket,  and  the 
body  is  unstrapped  and  rolled  into  a  large 
basket  alongside.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to 
suppose  that  Dr.  Guillotin  perished  by  the 
machine  of  his  own  invention,  as  he  lived  till 
1814,  and  founded  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
[MAIDEN.] 
2.  A  guillotine-cutter  (q.T.). 

guillotine-cutter,  s.  A  machine  which 
cuts  by  a  knife  descending  in  guides.  Cutters 
for  paper  and  straw  are  thus  made,  and  the 
descent  is  usually  oblique,  so  as  to  give  a 
draw  cut. 

guil-lo-tine',   v.  t.      [GUILLOTINE,   ».]     To 
execute  by  the  guillotine. 

*  guil-lo-tine'  -ment,  s.     [GUILLOTINE.] 
Death  by  the  guillotine. 

"Bewildered  by  long  terror,  perturbations,  and 
guUlotinement."—Carlyte  :  French  Revolution,  pt  ill., 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  IL 

guills,  s.     [A.S.  geolo  =  yellow.]     A  plant— 
the  Corn  Marigold. 

gnat,  *  gelt,  *  gilt,  *  gilte,  *  gult,  *  gylt, 

*.  [A.S.  gylt  =  a  crime,  originally  a  fine  or 
payment  in  satisfaction  of  a  crime  ;  gyld  =  a 
recompense,  gyldun  =  to  pay,  to  yield.] 
[GUILD.] 

L  A  crime  or  an  offence  ;  a  breach  of  law  or 
duty. 

"  If  geniall  brands  and  bed  me  lotbe  not. 
To  this  one  gilt  perchaunce  yet  might  I  yeld." 

Surrey .-  Yirgile  ;  jSneii  iv. 

2.  Criminality ;  the  state  or  condition  of  a 
moral  agent  who  has  wilfully  or  intentionally 
committed  a  breach  of  any  law,  or  duty.  In 
guilt  are  included  both  criminality  and  lia- 
bility to  punishment 

"  An  involuntary  act,  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  so 
neither  can  it  induce  any  guilt."— Blaclatone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  iv.,  ch.  2. 

*  3.  An  exposure  or  liability  to  forfeiture  or 
other  penalty. 


guilt-born,  a.     Springing  from  guilt  or 
crime ;  criminal. 

"  There,  jon  his  sordid  pallet,  slept 
Quilt-born  Excess."  Scott :  Jtokaby,  ill.  14. 

guilt-concealing,  &    Hiding  or  cloaking 
crimes. 

"  At  evening  snatched, 
Beneath  the  cloud  of  guilt-concealing  night." 

Thornton  :  Autumn,  1,173. 

*  guilt-Sick,  s.    Sickened  by  guilt  or  re- 
morse. 

"  A  wilt-tick  conscience, 
To  keep  us  waking. 

Bcaum.  *  flet. :  Cuttom  of  the  Country,  iv. 


guilt-Stained,  <;.      Stained   J,y  ,'uilt   or 
crime ;  criminal. 

•  guilt,   *  gilt,  "  gult,   v.i.     [A.H.   agyltan.} 
To  o.leud ;  to  be  guilty  of  any  crime. 


'  guHt'-er,  *  gilt-er,  ».  [Eng.  guilt;  -er.J 
t  )uo  who  offends  or  is  guilty  of  any  crime. 

"  That  lawe  he  shal  ylue  to  the  gilttrtt  in  the  infe." 
—  WycUffe :  Ptalmt  xxiv.  8. 

guilf-i-ly,  ado.     [Eng.  guilty;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  guilty  manner  ;  not  innocently. 

"  Him  that  hears,  and  readeth  guiltily." 

Bp.  Ball,  bk.  T.,  art.  &. 

2.  With  a  bad  conscience. 

**  BUxxly  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake. 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days : 
Think  on  lord  Hastings:  despair,  and  die.* 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  v.  S. 

guilt' -i- ness,  '  gylt-i-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
guilty ;  -tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
guilty;  guilt;  criminality;  consciousness  of 
crime. 

"  O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltinett." 

Shakap. :  Richard  III.,  T.  t. 

guilt  less,    gilte  les,  *  gilt  lese,  *  gylt- 
les,  *  guilte  les,  a.     [Eng.  guilt;  -less.] 
1.  Free  from  guilt  or  crime  ;  innocent. 
"  It  was  proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  th«* 
this    man    bad,    by   false    testimony,    deliberately 
murdered  several  gutttlcts  persons."—  Macaulay :  Hilt. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  Without  experience  ;  ignorant. 

"  The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltiest  of  the  plough. 
And  unprovoked,  did  fruitful  stores  allow. 

Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Metamorphose!  L 

guilt  less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  guiltless;  -ly.]  In 
a  guiltless  manner ;  innocently  ;  without 
crime,  guilt,  or  offence. 

"The  rageing  crueltie  of  them,  which   hated  the 
name  of  Christe,  h.ithe  gilteletla  driuen  them  out  ol 


guilt' -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  guiltless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  guiltless  or  free 
from  guilt ;  innocence. 

"I  would  not  have  had  any  hand  in  big  death,  of 
whose  guiltlessness  I  was  better  assured  than  any  man 
living  could  be."— King  Charles:  Eikon  Basilike. 

guilt'-  jf,  *  gelt-y,  *  gilt-y,  *  gult-y, 
*gylt-y,  a.  [A.S.  gijltig.]  [GUILT.] 

1.  Having  incurred  guilt  by  the  commission 
of  some  crime  or  offence,  or  by  the  violation 
of  any  law  ;  criminal ;  rendered  liable  to  pun- 
ishment. 

"  Let  him  the  guilty  roll  commence 
Who  has  betrayed  a  master  and  a  prince." 

Dryden :  Suum  Cuiqut. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  crime  or 
offence  committed  or  imputed. 

3.  Liable  to  blame   for,  justly   chargeable 
with. 

"Nor  was  he  guilty  of  those  faults  of  temper  and  of 
manner  to  which,  more  than  to  any  grave  delinquency, 
the  unpopularity  of  his  associates  is  to  be  ascribed." — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv 

4.  Cognizant  of  or  characterized  by  guilt ; 
arising  from  or  indicating  guilt ;   conscious  of 
guilt 

"  She  changes  as  a  guilty  dream,  .  .  . 
Goads  sleeping  Fancy's  wild  career." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  t  L 

*  5.  Conscious,  cognizant,  chargeable. 

*  6.  Liable  to;    deserving  of;    having  in- 
curred.   (Followed  by  of.) 


*  7.  Criminal ;  against  law  and  right. 

"  How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hand. 
Of  this  most  grievous,  guilty  murder  done."  - 

Khaketp:  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

If  For  the  difference  between  guilty  and 
criminal,  see  CRIMINAL. 

*  guilty  -  like,  adv.     Like   one   guilty. 
(Shakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  3.) 

gui  mauve  (au  as  6),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  bismalva,  a  corruption  of  hibiscus  mctiva, 
or  malva  hibiscus.] 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  Mann-mallow,  AltKcea 
offidnalis. 

*  guim'-bard,  s.  [Fr.  guimbarde(q.v.).']  The 
Jew's-harp  (q.v.). 

Guimet,  s.  [Jean-Baptiste  Guimet,  a  French 
chemist,  who  discovered  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing artificial  ultramarine  in  1826,  and 
erected  works  for  its  manufacture  at  Lyons  in 
1834.] 

Guimet's  ultramarine,  s.    [Or  French 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  ptf 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  soa;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  »  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


Ultramarine.]  A  factitious  pigment  of  a  fine 
azure  blue  colour — a  compound  of  alumina, 
soda,  sulphur,  and  a  trace  of  iron,  offered  as 
a  useful  substitute  for  the  more  costly  ultra- 
marine. It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
palette,  being  transparent  and  durable. 

guin'-ea,  Guin'-ea,  s.  <t  o.  [From  a  native 
West  African  word  (?).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Geog.  (of  the  form  Guinea) :  A  territory  on 
the  West  African  coast  between  Cape  Verga.  in 
lat  10°  20"  N.,and  Cape  Negro,  in  lat  15°  Of  8. 

IL  Ord.  Lang,  (of  the  form  guinea)  : 

1.  A  gold  coin,  formerly  current  in  Great 
Britain.  By  a  proclamation  issued  December 
22,  1717,  the  guinea  was  declared  current  at 
21s.  sterling.  Its  true  value,  as  derived  from 


GUINEA   OF  OEOROE   II. 


the  market  values  of  gold  and  silver  at  that 
time  was  20s.  8d.  At  present  there  is  no 
English  coin  so  called,  but  the  fashion  still 
prevails  of  quoting  prices  of  some  things  in 
guineas,  and  subscriptions  are  frequently  re- 
corded in  the  same  denomination. 

"  The  guinea,  to  called  from  the  Guinea  gold  out  of 
which  it  was  first  struck,  was  proclaimed  in  1663,  and 
to  go  for  20s.  :  but  it  never  went  for  less  than  21s..  by 
tacit  and  universal  consent."—  finkerton  :  On  Medali, 
Tol.  ii.,  {  19. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  a  guinea  : 
M,  The  price  was  1,000  guinea*. 

3.  A  gold  piece  coined  in  Egypt,  value  100 
piastres. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  native  to,  or 
derived  from  Guinea.  (See  the  compounds.) 

Guinea  corn,  s. 

Bot.  :  Sorghum  vulgare.  Called  also  millet 
(q.v.). 

Guinea-current,  s. 

Hydrol.  £  Geog.  :  A  current  running  from 
the  north  into  the  Bight  or  Bay  of  Benin,  on 
the  Guinea  coast  of  Africa.  (Lyell.) 

*  guinea-dropper,  s.    One  who  cheats 
by  dropping  counterfeit  guineas. 

"  Who  now  the  guinea-dropper'  '»  bait  regards, 
Trick'd  by  the  sharper's  dice,  or  juggler's  cards." 
Hay  :  Trivia,  iii.  24». 

guinea  fowl,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Numida,  of  which 
•everal  species  are  found  wild  in  Africa.  The 
Common  Guinea-fowl,  or  hen,  is  Numida  me- 
Uagrlg.  It  has  slate-coloured  plumage  covered 
all  over  with  round  white  spots.  In  its  native 
haunts  in  Africa  it  lives  in  large  flocks,  fre- 
quenting by  preference  marshy  situations.  It 
to  excellent  eating,  and  has  been  introduced 
Into  barn-yards,  where,  however,  it  is  un- 
pleasantly noisy,  perpetually  uttering  a  cry 
like  the  syllables  ca-mac,  ca-mac.  Called  also 
the  Guinea  Pintado. 

Guinea  grain*,  s.  pi 
Pkarm.  :  [GRAINS  OF  PARADISE). 

GaiMa-graM,  s. 

Bot.  :  Panicum  jumentorum,  or  maximum. 
it  M  a  native  of  Western  Africa,  whence  it  has 
beea  introduced  into  the  warmer  parts  of 
Korlk  America,  where  it  is  cultivated  for 
Mtar. 

guinea  hen,  *  ginny-hen,  *. 

L  Lit.  :  A  guinea-fowl  (q.v.). 

"The  natives  of  those  islands  call  [them]  Oallena 
PtnUdu,  or  the  painted  hen  ;  but  in  Jamaica,  where  I 
have  seen  also  those  birds  in  the  dry  Savannahs  and 
woods  (for  they  love  to  run  about  In  such  places),  they 
•Real  led  ?u<fl«a-A«u."—  Dumpier:  Voyage*  (an.  lew). 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  prostitute,  a  courtezan. 

Ere  I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  guinea- 
.  \  would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon."— 
ikmp.  :  Ot  htUo,  1.  S. 


^  (1)  Guinea-hen  flower  : 
Bot.  :  Fritillaria  meleagrlt. 
(2)  Guinea-hen  weed  : 

Bot.  :  Petiveria  alliacea.    Its  English  name 
to  given  because  guinea-hens  are  said  to  be 


guinea— gulf 

very  fond  of  it.  It  grows  wild  in  the  savannahs 
and  woods  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  so  acrid 
as  to  blister  the  tongue  and  affect  the  milk  of 
cattle  which  eat  it. 

Guinea  peach,  s. 

Bot.  :  Sarcocephalus  esculentus,  a  native  of 
Sierra  Leone.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
British  greenhouses. 

Guinea-pepper,  s. 

L  Botany: 

1.  &  2.  Amomum  grana  Parodist  and  A. 
grand iflorum,  aromatic  plants  growing  in 
Western  Africa,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose 
as  cardamoms.  (Eng.  Cyclop.) 

3.  Habzelia  ceihiopica. 

4.  Capsicum  annuum. 

IL  /'  ood  products  :  The  same  aa  CAYENNE- 
PEPPER  (q.v.).  (Treas.ofBot.) 

guinea-pig,  s. 

1.  Lit.  &  Zool. :  Cavia  aparcea.    A  domestic 
animal,  usually   coloured   white,   black,   and 
orange.     It  is  wild  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  &c., 
and  in  that  state  is  orange  and  black  above, 
and  dull  yellow  beneath. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  term  of  reproach.    (Sinollett :  Roderick 
Random,  ch.  xxiv.) 

(2)  A  name  jocosely  given  to  a  person  acting 
as  a  substitute,  or  as  a  director  of  a  public 
company,  performing"  duties  for  which  the 
fee  is  a  guinea. 

"What  would  be  the  use,  for  Instance,  of  having 
M.P.'s  as  guinea-pifft  if  they  were  disqualified  by  the 
mere  fact  of  sitting  on  a  board  from  furthering  the 
interests  of  their  companies  in  Parliament?"  —  Pott 
Mall  Gazette,  March  12,  1884. 

Guinea-plum,  s. 

Bot.  :  Parinarium  excelsum,  a  plant  of  the 
order  Chrysobalanacese,  from  Sierra  Leoue. 
It  is  not  much  esteemed.  Called  also  Rough- 
skin. 

Guinea-ship,  s. 

Zool. :  One  of  the  names  given  by  sailors  to 
a  floating  Medusa— Physalia  pelagica. 

Guinea  worm,  s. 

Zool. :  Filaria  medinensis—a.  whitish  or 
dark-brown  worm,  one  of  the  human  En- 
tozoa,  parasitic  generally  in  the  feet,  some- 
times in  the  scrotum,  and  rarely  beneath  the 
tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  eye.  Its  length  is 
from  six  inches  to  five,  eight,  or  twelve  feet ; 
its  thickness  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  a 
line.  It  is  endemic  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt, 
Abyssinia,  and  Guinea.  (Owen,  &c.) 

gum  I  ad  (u  as  w),  *.    [GWYNIAD.] 

gui  pure ,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  kind  of  lace  in  imitation  of  the  antique. 
Patterns  are  cut  out  of  cambric  to  form  the 
flowers  and  heavy  parts ;  the  open  parts  are 
made  of  stitches. 

2.  A  kind  of  gimp. 

guif'-ard,  gyf '-art,  «.  [GUISE,  «.]  A  dis- 
guised person  ;  a  mummer ;  one  who  volunteers 
vocal  music  for  money  about  the  time  of 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  L>ay.  (Scotch.) 

gnife,  *gise,*guyse,  *gyse,  *guiie,  *. 

[Fr.  guise,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  vrisa  (M.  H.  Ger. 
wise;    Ger.  weise)  =  a  way,  a  guise,  a  wise; 
Sp.,   Port.,  &  Ital.    pwwa;   cogn.   with  A.8. 
wise.  =  manner,  wise.] 
*  1.  Manner,  way,  wise,  fashion,  style. 

"  He  aervyd  bym  on  the  newe  </v«r." 

Tryamintr,  1,680. 

2.  External  appearance,  dress,  habit,  garb. 

"  In  homely  fuitr,  as  nature  bade, 
His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minaret,  vl.  10. 

8.  External  show  or  covering  ;  cover,  cloak  ; 
pretence  :  as,  This  was  done  under  the  guise 
of  religion. 

*4.  Manner,  mi*n;  cast  of  behaviour  or 
conduct. 

"  By  their  guitt 

Just  men  they  Mwa."         Muton :  P.  L..  xi  IW. 
*S.  Custom,  practice,  manner. 
"  But  it  U  not  their  ffuite  to  looke  on  the  order  .. 
any  text,  but  as  they  find  it  in   their  doctours  so 
alledge   they    It,   and   so   vnderstand  \t."- Tyndall  : 
WorkM,  p.  US. 

•  guife,  *  gyfe,  v.  t  &  i.  [O.  Fr.,  in  compos, 
as  desguiser;  Fr.  deguiser.] 
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A.  Trans.  :  To  dress  up  ;  to  array ;  to  fit  out 

"  The  knyghtes  gyied  them  fulle  gay." 

Tryamowr,  J7IW" 

B.  Intrant. :  To  dress  up  or  act  as  a  guisard 
or  mummer. 

guiy'-er,  s.  [Eng.  guis(e);  -«•.]  A  masker, 
a  mummer,  a  guisard. 

guitar,   s.    [Fr.  guitare,  from  Lat.  cithara; 
Gr.  Kiddpa  (kithara)  =  a  kind 
of  lyre  ;   Ital.   chitarra ;    Sp. 
guitarra,] 

Mus.  :  A  stringed  instru- 
ment, played  by  plucking  or 
twitching  the  strings  with  the 
right  hand,  while  the  left  is 
engaged  in  forming  the  notes 
by  "  stopping  "  or  pressing  the 
strings  against  the  frets  on  the 
finger-board.  The  modern,  or 
Spanish  guitar  as  it  is  called, 
has  six  strings,  the  three 
highest  of  gut,  the  three  lowest 
of  silk,  covered  with  a  fine, 
wire.  The  guitar  is  chiefly! 
valuable  as  a  portable  meausi 
of  accompaniment,  but  in  the 
present  day  it  is 'not  much 
cultivated.  (Stainer  <t  Bar- 
rett.) 

"  Till  the  gay  mariner's  guitar 
Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star." 

Byron :  The  Giaour. 

guit-guite,  s.  pL  [From  the  sound  of  then 
note.] 

Ornith. :  The  English  name  given  to  the 
Caere binse  (q.v.),  the-  American  representatives 
of  the  Sunbirds. 

*  guiz'-ard.  s.    [GUISARD.] 

gui-zo'-ti-a,  s.  [Named  after  Guizot,  the 
French  statesman.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-tribe 
Heliopsidese.  Guizotia  (formerly  Verbesina) 
oleifera  is  called  in  India  Ram-til.  It  is  exten 
sively  cultivated  there  for  its  bland  oil.  A 
field  in  flower  looks  pretty. 

gu  la,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  throat] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  GOLA  (q.v.), 

gul'-ar,  a.  [Lat  gul(a)  =  the  throat ;  Eng. 
adj.  "surT.  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  throat 
or  gullet 

gutyh,   *.     [Cf.   Dut  gulzig  =  greedy  ;   8w. 
golka  =  to  swallow  greedily,  to  gulp.] 
*  1.  The  act  of  swallowing  or  gulping  down. 
»  2.  A  glutton. 
"  You'll  see  us  thei 

3.  A  deep  ravine,  caused  by  the  action  of 
water.  (Amer.) 

*  gtilch,  v.t.  [GULCH,  «.]  To  swallow  greedily ; 
to  gulp  down. 

*  gul9h'-In,  *.    [Bug.  gulch,  a. ;  dimin.  nut 
-in.]    A  little  glutton. 

*  gule,  v.t    [GULES.] 

Her. :  To  give  the  colour  of  gules  to. 

gule  (1),  *.  [Norm.  Fr.  =  the  beginning  or 
first  day  of  a  month.]  (For  def .,  see  etym.) 

•gule  (2),  *.    [Lat  gula.] 

1.  The  throat  the  gullet 

"  Throats  so  wide  and  jru/«  so  glutton ona" 
Tian  oftltt  CAurc*.  p.  MS. 

2.  Gluttony. 

gules.  *  gonles,  ».    [Fr 

gufiiles,  from  Pers.  gul, 
ghul,  as  o.  =  red,  ns  s.  =  a 
rose,  any  roseate  flower; 
cf.  gulntire  —  the  flower  of 
the  pomegranate.] 
Her. :  The  heraldic  term 

used  to  designate  the  co-  

lour  red  ;  on  an  engraved 

escutcheon  it  U  represented  by  lines  drawn 

vertically. 

"The  showery  arch 

With  listed  colours  gay,  ore,  aiure.  gulf, 
Delights  and  puzilw  the  beholder's  *y*^^ 

gulf,  *  guile, "  goulfe. "  gulph,  «.    [p. 

goulfe;  Fr.  golfe,tn>m  Late  Gr.  x6^4>ot(kolpl  .. 
Gr.  «oAir<K  (kolpos)  =  (!)«.«  bosorn,  the  lap, 
(2)  a  bay,  a  creek  ;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  go(fo.] 


kfil,  bd>;  ptfnt,  J6>1;  cat.  cell,  chorus.  ?hin,  bench;  gc,  gem;  thin,  thi.;  .in,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^«t.     - 
-tlon,   slon  =  shun ;  -flon,  -fion  =  zhikn.    -tioiu,  -»lou»,  -ciou»  =  «hiU.   -We.  -ol«.  » 
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gulf— gullied 


L  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  .is  II. 

(2)  An  abyss,  a  chasm,  an  immeasurable 
depth. 

"  Many  ngulf  profound  as  that  Serboniau  bog. 
Betwixt  D.tmiata  and  Mount  I'atiiu  old, 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk  " 

iltltt.n  :  P.  L.,  iL  «9l 

(8)  A  whirlpool,  an  eddy. 

"  Kughuid  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 
Aa  waten  to  Uie  sucking  of  a  gulf." 

Ohalcetii. :  Henry  r.,  U.  4. 
S.  Figuratively  : 

*  (1)  That  which  swallows;  the  gullet;  the 
throat. 

"  That  with  many  a  lamb  had  glutted  his  gulf." 

Speturr  :  shfftftftirdt  Calender ;  Sept. 

•(S)  Anything  insatiable. 

"  A  gulf  of  ruin 
Swallowing  gold."  TVnnyton  .-  Sea  Dreamt,  79. 

(3)  A  wide  interval  or  difference,  as  in  na- 
ture, position,  Ac. 

(4)  At  Cambridge  University,  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  passes,  where  are  entered  the  names 
of  those  who  only  just  succeed  in  passing. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Geog.  :  An  inlet  of  salt  water,  larger  than 
•  creek,  and  more  landlocked  than  a  bay. 

"  The  Venetian  admiral  withdrew  himself  farther  off 
from  the  bland  Corfu,  into  the  gulf  of  the  Adriatic."— 
fnoltet:  Oatorie  of  the  Turket. 

2.  Mining :  A  large  dei>osit  of  ore  in  a  lode. 
^  Gulf  of  the  Dead  :  [RIVER  OF  DEATH]. 

gulf-indented,  a.  Having  the  line  of 
coast  broken  by  gulfs  or  bays. 

Gulf  Stream,  s. 

Hydrol,  Geog.,  <£c.  :  One  of  the  leading 
currents  in  the  ocean.  As  all  these  currents 
are  so  continuous  as  to  be  really  hut  one 
current  connected  at  the  two  ends,  so  that 
the  movement  of  one  part  is  the  movement  of 
all,  the  Gulf  Stream  cannot  strictly  be  said 
to  begin  anywhere.  It  is  due  to  the  reflux  of 
the  equatorial  current.  The  condensation  and 
superheating  of  the  last-named  current  takes 
place  mainly  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  arises  the  name  Gulf 
Stream.  Its  temperature  there  is  about  50°. 
It  emerges  as  a  defined  hot  current  through 
the  Straits  of  Florida,  and  courses  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  so  affecting  the  Ber- 
mudas as  to  make  their  climate  semi-tropical. 
Between  these  islands  and  Halifax  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson  found  the  Gulf  Stream  about  sixty 
miles  broad,  one  hundred  fathoms  deep,  and 
moving  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  an  hour.  It 
was  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  in  marlrtsd  contrast 
to  the  dullgreen  of  the  Arctic  reflux.  The  Gulf 
Stream  moves  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
towards  Europe.  It  is  generally  believed  to 
be  through  its  influence  that  the  western 
coast  of  that  continent  is  so  much  milder  than 
the  corresponding  latitudes  of  America.  Dr. 
William  Carpenter,  however,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  Atlantic  is  mov:ng  northwards,  bringing 
heat  with  it,  and  in  large  measure  producing 
the  climatal  effects  hitherto  credited  to  the 
Gulf  Stream. 
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l  ameliorator,  the  Gulf-ttream."  -Sir 
:  Voyage  of  the  Challenger,  t  12L 


gulf-weed,  s. 

1.  Bot.  :    An  algal,  Sargassum   bacciferum, 
floating  in  the  Atlantic  within  an  area  of  more 
than  250,000  square  miles  between  20°  and  45° 
N.  latitude,  and  19°  and  47°  W.  longitude,  or 
about   seven   times  the   extent   of    France. 
Stray  plants  of  it  are  occasionally  borne  by 
the  Gulf   Stream  to  the  western  shores  of 
Britain.     It  is  from  being  found  chiefly  in 
this   current    that   it   is    called   gulf-weed. 
Columbus  encountered  the  gulf-weed  about 
100  miles  west  of  the  Azores,  and  on  seeing  it 
feared  that  his  ships  would  run  upon  a  shoal. 

"The    wandering   islands   of    gulf-weed"  —  Sir  C. 
WyriUe  Thornton  :  Voyage  of  the  Challenger,  i.  120. 

2.  Geol.  :  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  believed  that 
the  position  of  the  gulf-weed  marked  where 
an  ancient  coast-line  of  the  Lusitanian  pro- 
vince existed  on  which  it  bad  originally  grown. 
Though  species  of  Sargassum  have  occasionally 
been  found  rooted  on  particular  shores,  the 
Sargassum  bacciferum  never  has  been  so  found. 
It  may  perhaps  be  an  abnormal  variety  of 
Sargassum  vulgare.    It  flourishes  in  its  present 
position,  propagating  itself  by  breakage,  the 
ressels  which  it  produces  not  being  organs  of 


fructification,  but  only  air  vesicles.    (S.  P. 
Waodimrd.) 

Gulf-weed  banks:  The  banks  where  gulf- 
weed  gl-OWS.  [GULF-WEED.] 

*  gUlf,    *  gUlph.    V.t.  &  i.      [GULF,  S.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  swallow  up;  to  engulf ;  to  overwhelm 
as  in  a  whirlpool. 

2.  At  Cambridge  University,  to  place  in  the 
gulf  or  list  of  those  who  barely  succeed  in 
passing. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  flow  like  a  gulf. 

"  And  deep  Chiirylxlis  ynlphing  in  aud  out.' 

Spenter :   ViryiVt  Gnat.  S42. 

2.  To  swallow  up ;  to  overwhelm  ;  to  drown. 

"The  whirlpool1!,  gulfing  stream." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain.  II.  24. 

gulf'-*,  *gulph-y,  a.  [Eng.  gulf;  -*.] 
Full  of  gulfs,  whirlpools,  and  eddies. 

"  And  yutphy  Simula,  rolling  to  the  main." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xii.  IL 

*  gul   1st,  s.    [Lat.  gula.]    A  glutton,  a  gor- 
mandizer. 

gull  (1),  *  gul  (1),  s.     [Corn,  gullan;  Welsh 
g  ivy  Ian;  Bret,  gwelan.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

*  (1)  An  unfledged  nestling. 

"  That  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  IV.,  T.  L 
(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
"  Guilt  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  every  place."— 
OoldtmUh :  Hint,  of  Anim.  Nat.,  pt.  iiL,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  vl. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  is  easily  gulled  or  cheated;  a 
simpleton,  a  dupe. 

"At  first  I  will  express  at  full, 
Who  in  a  true  and  perfect  gull  indeed." 

Sir  J.  Davit:  Spiff.  t. 

*  (2)  One  who  has  been  cheated,  defrauded, 
or  stripped. 

"  For  I  do  fear 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  .4  them,  11.  L 

*  (3)  A  cheat,  a  fraud,  a  trick. 

"  I  should  think  this  a  guU,  but  that  the  white- 
bearded  fellow  speaks  it."— Shaketp. :  Much  Ado  About 
Jfothing,  ii.  3. 

IL  Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :   The  English  name  of  Larus,  a 
genus  of  natatorial  [birds.     They  are  widely 
distributed  along  the  shores  of  the  several 
seas  and  oceans,  feeding  voraciously  on  fish, 
or  at  certain  times  going  some  distance  in- 
land to  look  after  worms  in  ploughed  fields. 
They  breed  on  rocky  headlands,   making  a 
rude  nest,  in  which  they  lay  from  two  to  four 
eggs.    The  genus  Larus  comprises  60  species, 
whose  prevailing  color  is  white,  "  with  a  gray 
mantle  varying  in  shade  from  the  most  delicate 
pearl  gray  to  a  dark  blackish  slate  or  nearly 
black."    Gulls  are  very  plentiful  on  the  shores 
of  the  United  States,  common  species  being  the 
Great  Black-headed  Gull  (L.  tuaxnans)  and  the 
Herring    Gull    (L.    argentatus) .      Two    other 
American  species  are  L.  brachyrliynicus,  and  L. 
delaicareitsis.     The  Herring  Gull  is  the  most 
widely  distributed  European  species.    Its  nest 
is  made  of  grass,  and  usually  placed  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  or  sometimes  on  the  ground.    In  the 
United  States,  when  the  nests  have  been  plun- 
dered by  fishermen,  this  gull  sometimes  builds 
in  trees.     The  Mackerel  Gull  of  New  Zealand 
is  said  to  watch  the  long-billed  oyster-catcher, 
as  it  digs  in  the  sand  for  blue  crabs  and  other 
prey,  and  then  dash  upon  it  and  rob  it  of  its 
prize.    The  flesh  of  gulls  is  rank  and  coarse, 
but  the  eggs  of  the  Herring  Gull  are  taken  in 
large  numbers  for  food. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  sub-family  Larinse,  one   of  three 
into  which  the  family  Laridse  is  divided.     It 
contains  the  genus  Lestris  (Skua),  in  ad-.'ition 
to  the  gulls  proper. 

(2)  The  family  Laridae.     It  comprehends  not 
only  the  gulls,  but  the  terns,  petrels,  &c. 

*  gull  (2),  *  gul  (2),  *  guile,  s.  [Lat.  gula 
=  the  throat.]  [GULLET.]  A  gulf,  an  eddy,  a 
a  whirlpool. 

"  Theyre  passage  sodeynely  stopped  by  a  great*  gul 
\ingent  vorago)  made  with  the  violence  of  the 
streames."— Brende :  Quintut  Curthu,  to.  115. 

gull  (1),  v.t.  [GULL  (1),  «.]  To  cheat,  to  trick, 
to  deceive,  to  dupe,  to  take  in. 

"  2?  ffuUed  "o  longer,  for  you'll  find  it  true, 
They  have  no  more  Religion,  faith— than  you." 
Dryden  :  Prol.  to  Amboyna, 


*  gull  (2),  v.t.    [GULL  (2),  «.]    To  swallow  np 
or  in. 

41  Thus  wyth  cruell  warres  and  great  bloud  shed  the 
church  was  torne  in  peeces,  foulye  mangled  with 
sciesmes,  tk  choaked  with  errors,  while  vuder  tha 
colour  of  wine  it  fulled  in  poison."— Bale :  Pageant  of 
Papet,  la.  76. 

*  giill   age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  gull;  -age.] 
The  act  of  duping  or  tricking;  the  state  of 
being  gulled. 

"Had  you  no  quirk 
To  avoid  guttage,  sir,  by  such  a  creaturef " 

*  gull   cat9h  er,  s.    [Eng.  gull,  and  catcher.] 
One  who  gulls  or  catches  simple  or  silly  people; 
a  trickster ;  a  guller. 

"  Here  comes  my  noble  gullcatcher" 

Shaketp. :  Twelfth  fright,  IL  i. 

*  gull   er,  s.    [Eng.  gull ;  -er.]    A  trickster  ;  • 
gullcatcher ;  a  cheat. 

*  gull  er,  v.i.     [CULLER,  ».]     To  cheat ;  to 
trick  ;  to  deceive. 

* gull'-er-y, s.     [Eng.  gull;  -ery.] 

1.  A  pond  or  place  for  breeding  or  keeping 
gulls. 

"Two  other  Instances  of  such  inland  gulleriet  exist 
in  England."— A.  Trollope  :  Sleaford  (1872),  p.  M. 

2.  Cheating ;  fraud  ;  trickery. 

"The  sweet  deception  and  gullery  of  their  own  cor- 
rupted fancy."— H.  More :  Defence  of  Moral  Cabbala, 
ch.  iii. 

gul' -let,  *  gol-et,  *  gol-ett,  s.     [Fr.  goulet, 
dimin.  of  O.   Fr.  gole,  gouh  (Fr.  gueule),  from 
Lat.  gula  =  the  throat.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The   throat ;   the   passage   in  the   neck 
through    which    the    food    passes    into    the 
stomach ;  the  oesophagus. 

"  Out  of  the  harde  bones  knocken  they 
The  mary,  for  they  fasten  nought  away, 
That  may  go  thurgh  the  gullet  soft  and  sote." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  12,477. 

2.  A  channel  for  water. 

"  The  Euxiue  sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  small  gul. 
left,  if  compared  with]  the  ocean."—  Heylyn  :  Cosmo- 
graphle. 

3.  A  gore  in  a  shirt. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Civ.  Eng. :   A  narrow  working  cutting 
made  in  the  formation  of  an  excavation,  and 
used  as  a  means  of  laying  down  a  pair  of  rails 
to  bring  the  dirt-cars  to  the  bank. 

2.  Harness :  The  lower  end  of  a  horse-collar, 
around  which  passes  the  choke-strap,  and  the 
breast-strap  which  supports  the  pole  of  a  car- 
riage. 

3.  Saws :  A  hollow  cut  away  in  front  of  each 
saw-tooth,  in  continuation  of  the  face,  on  alter 
nate  sides  of  the  blade.    Such  saws  are  knowr. 
as  gullet-saws  or  brier-tooth  saws.     The  gullet 
is  adapted  to  allow  the  saw  to  be  sharpened 
by  a  round  or  half-round  file,  by  which  the 
face  of  the  tooth  becomes  concave  when  viewed 
edgeways,  and  acquires  a  thin  cutting  edge. 
The  increased   curvilinear  space  also  allows 
more  room  for  the  sawdust.     [GULLET-SAW.] 

gullet  saw,  s.  A  saw  having  a  hollow 
cut-away  in  front  of  each  tooth  in  continua- 
tion of  the  face  and  on  alternate  sides  of  the 
blade.  Called  also  a  brier-tooth  saw. 

gullet  tootn,  s.     A  form  of  saw-tooth. 

[GULLET-SAW.] 

gul'  let-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  gullet;  -ing.] 

Sail.  Eng.  :  In  excavating  for  railroads,  a 
system  of  carrying  the  work  forward  in  a  series 
of  steps  upon  which  different  gangs  of  men  are 
at  work  with  pick,  shovel,  and  wheelbarrow, 
assisted  by  temporary  lines  of  rail  and  dump- 
ing-waggons if  the  work  be  sufficiently  exten- 
sive. Also  called  notching. 

gulleting-press,  s.  A  press  for  punch- 
ing or  gulleting  saw-blades,  gumming  worn 
saws,  or  paring  down  or  retoothing  broken 
saws.  The  punch  is  socketed  in  the  end  of  a 
plunger  whose  upper  portion  is  a  double- 
threaded  screw  crowned  by  a  fly-handle. 

giil  -ley,  s.    [GULLY.] 

gul-U-blT-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  gullible;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gullible  ;  easy  credu- 
lity. 

giil'-li-ble,  a.  [Eng.  gull;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  easily  gulled,  cheated,  or  duped ; 
very  credulous. 

giil   lied,  a.    [Eng.  gutty ;  -ed.]    Full  of  01 
containing  gullies  ;  channelled,  furrowed. 


ttte.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g*,  pft, 
«r.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  cub,  «flre.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e:  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  gull'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  gull;  -ish.]    Like  a  gull; 
foolish  ;  stupid  ;  simple. 

"They  have  most  part  some  gullish  humour  or  other, 
by  which  they  ,:re  led."-  Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly ;  To  the  Header. 

*  gull'- ish  -  ness,   s.     [Eng.  gullish;  -ness.  ] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  gullish ;   silli- 
ness, stupidity,  gullibility. 

gai'-ly  (1),  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.]   (See  extract.) 

"  Fair»sru//!«,  which  are  little  haulch-backed  deml. 

knives,  the  Iron  tool  whereof  is  two  Inches  long,  and 

the  wooden  handle  one  Inch  thick  and  three  inches  in 

length."—  Prquhart:  Kabelaii,  bk.  L,  ch.  xxvli. 

gul-ly  (2),  *  gul-  left  s.  [Fr.  goukt.] 
[GULLET.] 

1.  A  channel  or  hollow  worn  in  the  earth  by 
water  ;  a  ditch,  a  dike,  a  gutter. 

"  Parts  of  the  shore  interrupted  by  small  valleys  and 
ffuUiei."— Cook:  Third  I'oyaye.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  tram-plates  or  rails  laid  for  the  use 
of  tram-waggons. 

•gnl'-ly,  V.t.  &  i.      [GtJLLET  (2),  S.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  wear  away  or  into  a  hollow 
or  channel. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  run  with  noise. 

•gul-ly-gut,  s.  [Eng.  gull  (2),  v.,  and  gut.} 
A  glutton,  a  gormandizer. 

gul'-ljr-hdle,  ».  [Eng.  gully  (2),  s.,  and  hole.] 
The  hole  or  opening  thiough  which  gutters 
and  drains  empty  themselves  into  a  sewer. 

gu  lo,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  gormandiser,  an  epicure.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  plantigrade  carnivorous 
mammals,  family  Melidse  (Badgers).  Gulo 
luscus  is  the  glutton  (q.v.),  called  also  the 
wolverine.  There  are  other  species,  some 
zoologists  including  among  them  also  the 
Orison  (q.v.). 

•gu-lds'-i-tft  s.  [Lat.  gvlosus  =  gluttonous, 
from  gulo  =  a  glutton.]  Gluttony,  voracity, 
greediness,  ravenousness. 

"  Erring  in  guloti»j,  or  superfluity  of  meats."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iv..  ch.  Ix. 

gulp,  v.t.  &   i.     [Dut.  gulpen  —  to  swanow 
eagerly ;   O.   Dut.   golpen,  gulpen  =  to  quaff, 
from  gulp  —  a  wave  ;  O.  Dan.  golpe  =  a  gulf ; 
Dan.  gulpe  =  to  disgorge.     Thus  gulp  is  only 
*  variant  of  gulf  or  gulph.]    [GuLF.) 
A.  Transitive : 
I,  Literally  : 

1.  To  swallow  eagerly  or  in  large  draughts. 

"  He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gitlpt  it  down.' 

Camper :  Convenation,  S40. 

2.  To  inhale  eagerly. 

"  Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  washed  artisan, 
And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air." 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  i.  69. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  swallow,  to  believe,  to  take 
In  eagerly. 

"  Such  Joke*  as  these  the  old  man  not  only  took  in 
good  part,  but  glibly  gulped  down  the  whole  narrative." 
—fielding:  Voyage  to  Lilian,  July  24,  1754. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  swallow. 

"  See  them  puff  off  the  froth  and  gulp  amain. 
While  with  dry  tongue  I  lick  my  lips  in  vain." 
Gay:  Trivia,  ii.  Ml. 

IT  To  gulp  up :  To  disgorge ;  to  eject  from  the 
stomach. 


[GULP,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  swallowing  eagerly  or  in  large 
draughts. 

2.  A  large   mouthful ;  as  much  as  can  be 
•wallowed  at  once. 

"  As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulp  of  air. 
And  peep  above  the  seas,  he  names  the  fair." 

Drydrn  :  Ovid  ;  Metaniorphoui  x. 

3.  The  act  of  disgorging. 

•gUlph,   8.       [GULF.] 

gul  rav'-age  (age  as  ig),  t.    [GILRAVAOE.] 

gu  lun  cha,  ga-lun'-cha,  8.  [Some  In- 
dian languages.] 

Pharm.  :  An  Indian  febrifuge  prepared,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wright,  from  the  bruised  steins 
of  Tinnspora  vemtcosa,  and  T.  cordifolia, 
menispermaceous  plants. 

•gU'-lft  a.  [Eng.  gule(s);  -y.]  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  gules  ;  red  in  colour. 

"  The  horrid  standard  of  those  fatal  guly  dragon*."— 
Milton :  Reform  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

gum  (l),  *  gome,  •  gomme  (1),  *  goom, 
i.  [A.S.  gfma  =  the  palate,  the  jaws  ;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  gom;  Dan.  gane  ;  Icel.  g6m ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
guomo ;  Ger.  gaumen  =  the  palate.] 


1.  A  nat.  :  The  soft  covering  of  the  dental 
arches.  The  gums  consist  of  a  dense  con- 
nective tissue,  covered  by  a  scaly  and  strati- 
fled  epithelium. 

"  I  find  upon  enquiry,  that  the  person  whose  tooth 
had  been  placed  in  my  giimt,  was  labouring  under  a 
complication  of  the  filthiest  of  diseases,  aiid  that  the 
tooth  inoculated  them  all  ou  me."—  Knox  :  Winter 
Evening*.  Even.  58. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Chatter,  talk. 

"  There's  no  occasion  to  bowss  out  so  much  unneces- 
sary gum."—  Smollett:  Peregrine  Pickle,  ch.  xiv. 

gum-boll,  s.  A  boil  or  small  abscess  on 
the  gums. 

gum-rash,  s.  A  rash  or  }>apular  eruption 
frequent  in  children  ;  red  gums. 

gum  (2),   *  gomme  (2),    gummc,  s.    [Fr. 

gomme,  from  Lat.  gummi  ;  Gr.  KO^I  (kommi) 
=  gum  ;  Sp.  goma  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  gomma.] 

1.  Hot.  :  Gum  is  a  vegetable  secretion,  some- 
times occurring  in  intercellular  spaces,  formed 
by  the  separation  of  the  walls  of  cells.     It  is 
viscid,  but  not  oily. 

2.  Chem.  :  The  most  typical  kind  of  gum  is 
Gum-Arabic,  which  is  the  exudation  from  the 
steins  of  several  species  of  acacia  growing  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia.     [GUM-ARABIC.] 

"  Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum,"       Shakeip.  :  Othello,  v.  2. 

3.  Pharm.  :  Gum  is  used  as  a  demulcent  to 
allay  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
also  for  suspending  heavy  powders,  as  nitrate 
of  bismuth  when  they  are  given  in  a  liquid. 

4.  The  same  as  GUMMING  (q.v.). 

IT  Doctor's  gum  is  said  to  be  furnished  by 
Rhus  Metopium,  a  Jamaica  plant,  to  which,  as 
well  as  to  some  other  plants,  Hog  gum  has 
been  attributed.  Other  compounds,  in  which 
gum  is  the  last  word,  will  be  found  scattered 
through  the  book. 

gum-animal,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  name  formed  from  "  the  animal  of 
the  gum,"  a  rendering  of  the  term  applied  by 
the  Moors  to  Galago  senegaknsis,  a  lemur  said 
to  feed  on  gum  in  three  forests  consisting  of 
the  trees  producing  gum-senegal  in  the  Sahara. 
(Griffith's  Cuvier.) 

gum  animi,  s. 

Bat.,  Comm.,  <£c.  :  A  gum  called  in  India 
copal,  which  is  derived  from  a  tree,  Valeria 
indica.  It  is  obtained  by  cutting  a  notch  in 
the  tree  sloping  inwards  and  downwards  ;  the 
resin  collects  at  the  wound,  and  soon  hardens. 
It  is  called  in  the  south  of  India  Piney  Dam- 
mara.  It  is  an  excellent  varnish.  On  the 
Malabar  coast  it  is  made  into  candles. 
(Wright,  &c.) 

gum-arable,  s. 

1.  Bot.  £  Comm.  :  A  gum  obtained  from  the 
Acacia  arabica,  which  grows  abundantly   in 
India   and  Arabia.     [ACACIA.]    It  is  yielded 
also  by  A.  speciosa  in  India,  A.  nilotica  and 
A.  Seyal  in  Arabia,  A.  tortilis  and  A.  Ehren- 
bergiana  in  tropical  Africa,  A.  mollissima  and 
A.  affinis  supply  a  similar  gum  in  Australia. 
Gum  arabic  can  be  obtained  also  from  Vachel- 
lia  Fartiesiana  of  India,  a  small  tree  closely 
allied  to  the  true  acacias  ;  a  gum  akin  to  it  is 
derived  from  Terminalia  belerica,  a  Myrol>alan. 

2.  Chem.  :  Gum  arabic  occurs  in  transparent 
white  tears,  which  are  often  coloured  yellow 
or  brown  by  impurities  ;  it  cracks  on  exposure 
to  the  air  on  the  surface  ;  it  is  brittle,  inodor- 
ous, and  has  a  bland,  mucilaginous  taste.     It 
dissolves  in  water,  and  the  solution  gives  a 
precipitate  of  arabin  on  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.    Gum  arabic  contains  about  70 
per  cent,  of  arabin,  2C6HIOO5  +  H2O,  and  17 
per  cent,  of  water  ;  the  rest  consists  of  potash 
and  lime,  which  were  combined  with  the  urabin. 
Gum  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.    By  the  action 
of  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  mucic,  sac- 
charic,  and  oxalic  acids.     Gum  can  be  dis- 
tinguished   from    dextrin    by   containing  no 
dextrose,   and   by  giving  a  milky  precipitate 
with  oxalic  acid.    Gum  gives  precipitate  with 
soluble  salts  of  lead,  copper,  Ac.     The  sp.  gr. 
of  gum  is  1'35.     Ferric  chloride  precipitates 
gum  and  not  dextrin. 

Gum-arabic  tree  : 

Bot.  :  (1)  Acacia  arabica,  (2)  A.  Vertk. 
Red  gum-arabic  tree  : 
Bot.  :  Acacia  Adantonii. 
gum  butea,  t. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  it  Comm.  :  A  gum  exuding  from 
Butea  frondosa  and  B.  tuperba,  two  papilio- 


naceous  plants,  and  hardening  upon  their 
branches  in  beautiful  ruby-coloured  masses. 
The  natives  of  north-western  India  use  it  in 
precipitating  their  indigo  and  in  tanning,  but 
English  tanners  object  to  use  it  on  account) 
of  the  colour  which  it  imparts  to  leather. 
(Lindley.) 

gum  cistus,  s. 

Bot.  :  Cistus  ladaniferus,  a  plant  introduced 
into  British  greenhouses  in  A.D.  1629  from 
Spain.  It  produces  ladanum,  but  not  in  the 
same  quantity  that  Cistus  creticvs  does. 

gum-dragon,  s. 

Bot.,  Comm.,  £c.  :  A  gum  derived  from  Ptero- 
carpus  Draco,  a  papilionaceous  plant. 

gum  -  elastic,  8.  Caoutchouc;  india- 
rubber. 

gum  clemi,  8. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  £  Comm.:  A  gum  said  to  be 
yielded  by  Amyris  Plttmieri  and  A.  hexandra. 

^[  American  gum-elemi  :  A  gum  derived  in 
part  from  Idea  Icicariba. 

gum-juniper,  s. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  £c.  :  The  resin  of  Calli- 
tris  quadrivalvif,  a  native  of  Barbary.  The 
same  as  GUM-SANDARACH  (q.v.).  Once  it  wan 
believed  to  come  from  the  juniper,  whence 
its  name. 

gum-kino,  8. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  &c.  :  The  name  given  to 
various  resins  ;  that  of  the  East  Indies  is 
derived  from  Pterocarpus  Marsupium;  tliat 
of  Australia  from  Eucalyptus  resinijera. 

gum  lac,    - 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  £c.  : 

1.  The  juice  of  Ficus  indica,  benghiileiais, 
and  Tsjela,  when  it  runs  from  wounds  made 
by  parasitic  cocci. 

2.  The  juice  of  Aleurites  laccifera,  a  Cey- 
lonese  tree,  belonging  to  the  Euphorbiacese. 

3.  The  juice  of   Erythrina  monosperma,  a 
papilionaceous  tree. 

gum-passages,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Sap  receptacles  extending  to  a  greater 
length  through  the  parenchyma  of  plants  than 
glands  do,  and  designed  lor  the  passage'  of 
gum.  They  exist  in  Cactaceae,  Cyeadacese, 
Amygdalacese,  &c. 

gum-pot,  s.  A  copper  boiler  used  by 
varnish-makers  for  melting  the  gum  and 
mixing  the  ingredients. 

gum-resins,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  to 
resins  which  are  partly  soluble  in  water,  the 
remainder  being  soluble  in  alcohol. 

gum  sandarach,  s. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  £c.  :  A  gum  exuding 
from  Calliti-is  quadrivalvis,  one  of  the  Cupres- 
seae,  growing  in  Barbary,  where  it  is  called 
the  Arar  tree.  It  is  a  whitish  yellow,  brittle, 
inflammable,  n-sinous  substance,  with  an  acrid, 
aromatic  taste.  It  is  used  fur  making  varnish, 
and  when  powdered  constitutes  pounce  (q.v.). 

gum-senegal,  - 

Bot.,  Chem..  Comm.,  <tc.  :  A  gum  obtained  in 
the  west  of  Africn  »rom  the  Aaicia  Verek  and 
A.  Adansonii. 

gum  succory,  s. 

1.  Comm.:  The  gum  of  Chondritta  jiincea. 

2.  Bot.  :  That  plant  itself  ;  it  is  a  composite 
one. 

gum  tragacanth,  ». 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  £c.  :  A  gnm  produced 
at  Sierra  Leone  by  Sterculia  Tragacantka. 
One  akin  to  it  is  yielded  by  S.  vrens  of  Coro- 
mandt'l. 

gum-trees,  «.  pi. 
Botany  : 

1.  The  several  species  of   the  myrtaceoiw 
genus,  Eucalyptus  (q.v.).    Some  of  them  are 
giant  trees,  others  of  more  moderate  size  ; 
their  native  country  is  Australia,    Some  are 
called  Stringy-bark  Gum-titses. 

2.  Xanthorrhaa,  a  genus  of  Liliacese. 

U  The  Black,  called  also  the  Yellow,  Gum- 
tree,  is  Nyaa  villosa;  the  Blue,  Eutalyptut 
gbibutut  ;  and  the  Bed  or  White  Gum-tree  is 
E.  resinifera. 


bo>;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  ohin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  «ln,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     ph i  -  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  *>mn.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -(ion,  -fion  =  shun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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gum— gun 


gum  water,  5.    A  distillation  from  gum. 

gum  Wood.  -•. 

Sot.  £  Comm.  :  The  wood  of  Ymrious  gum- 
trees  (Eucalypti). 

gum  (3X  »•     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  An  instrument    for   sliaping  saw-teeth. 

(SAW-IJl  MMKR.] 

2.  A  hive  made  of  a  section  of  a  hollow  log  ; 
»  bee-gum. 

3.  A  hollow  log  inserted  vertically  into  the 
ground  as  a  curb  for  a  spring. 

gum  (IX  v.t.  &  i.    [COM  (2),  «.] 
A.  Transitirt  : 

1.  To  cover  or  smear  with  gum  ;  to  stiffen 
with  gum. 

"Or  bleaching  their  hands  at  midnight,  gumming. 
and  bridling  their  beards,  or  nuking  their  waist 
small.'  —  Bm  Jontort:  DiKottria. 

2.  To  fasten  or  seal  with  or  as  with  gum. 

"  The  eyelids  are  apt  to  be  gummnl  together  with  a 
Tttooua  humour."—  Wiirman:  Surgery. 
t  B.  Intrans.  :  To  exude  or  form  gum. 

grim  (2),  v.t.    [Gusi  (3),  ».]    To  deepen  and 
enlarge  as  the  teeth  of  worn  saws. 

gum  -bel-ite  (u  as  Ger.  n),  *.    [Named  by 
von  Kobell  after  von  Gtimbel.] 

Aftn.  :  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  and  iron,  the  composition  approaching 
that  of  pinite.  It  occurs  in  greenish-white, 
short,  fibrous  layers  in  clay-slate,  at  Nord- 
halben,  in  Bavaria.  (T.  Davifs,  F.G.S.) 

gum    bo,  .-•.    [GoBBO.] 


,  *.  The  name  given  in 
the  West  Indies  to  the  seeds  of  Abelmoschits 
escitltnitis.  Reduced  to  powder  and  steeped 
in  rum,  they  are  considered  to  be  a  powerful 
remedy  for  snake  bites. 

gum   lie,  o.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    Muddy. 
"  O  ye  wba  leave  the  springs  of  Calvin, 
For  gumlie  dubs  of  your  ain  delvin  !  " 
Burnt:  A  Dedication  To  Oarin  Hamilton,  Etq. 

gum  ma  (pi.  gum  -ma  ta),  s.  [Lat.  gummi 
—  gum,  "which  the  tumour"  resembles  in  its 
contents.]  [GuM  (2),  s.] 

Pathol.  :  A  muscular  node  or  tumour,  often 
constituting  one  of  the  tertiary  symptoms  of 
syphilitic  poisoning.  It  ends  by  softening 
and  ulcerating. 

gummed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [GOM,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Smeared,  daubed,  or  fastened  with 
gum. 
*  2.  Fig.  :  Stiff,  starched. 

"  We  hate  the  stiff  and  gummed  deportment  of  the 
Italian.''  —  Gmlleman  Instructed,  p.  546. 

gum'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  gum  (3),  s.  ;  -er.]  A  tool 
or  machine  for  deepening  and  enlarging  the 
interdental  spaces  of  worn  saws.  [SAW-OUM- 

MER,  GULLETING-PRESS.] 

gum'mic,  ".  [Eng.,&c.,  gum;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  pertaining  to  gum. 

gummic  acid,  s. 
Chem.  :  [ARABIN]. 

•  gum  mif  er  ous,  a.  [Lat.  gummi  =  gum  ; 
fero  •=.  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
•ous.]  Bearing  or  producing  gum. 

gum    mi-ness,  s.    [Eng.  gummy  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gummy  ; 
viscosity. 

2.  An  accumulation  of  gummy  matter. 
"The  tendons  are  involved  with  *  great  gumminea 

and  collection  of  matter."—  W  ueman:  Surgery,  bk. 

gum'-mlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [GUM,  v.] 

A.  4  B.  As  pr.  par.  4k  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  smearing  or  fasten- 
ing with  gum. 

2.  Hort.  :  A  disease  in  trees  bearing  stone- 
fruit,  characterized  by  a  morbid  exudation  of 
gum,  and  arising  from  exjiosure  to  excess  of 
heat  or  cold,  or  sudden  alteration  of  tempera- 
ture.    It  is  generally  fatal  to  the  tree. 

3.  Lithog.  :  The  treatment  of  a  lithographic 
stone  with  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  after,  or 
simultaneously    with,    the    etching    process, 
whersby  the  clean  parts  of  the  stone  devoid 
of  work  are  protected  from  receiving  fatty 


matter,  and  thus  reject  the  greasy  ink  when 
the  roller  passes  over  the  stone.  The  clean 
surface  of  the  stone  is  damped  after  each 
impression,  but,  unless  the  gumming  process 
were  previously  performed,  it  would  not  per- 
manently resist  the  ink. 

gum'- mite,  ».  [Ger.  gummit,  from  Lat. 
if  u  mini ;  Gr.  KO^I  (kommi)  =  gum,  and  suff. 
•ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).  So  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  gum.] 

Mineralogy : 

1;  An  amorphous  mineral  of  greasy  lustre, 
reddish  or  brownish  colour,  and  yellow  streak. 
Hardness,  2'5  to  3 ;  sp.  gr.,  3-9  to  4 -2.  Com- 
pos. :  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  72'0 ;  lime, 
6 ;  silica,  4'2t> ;  phosphoric  acid,  2'30  ;  water, 
14-75,  &c.  Occurs  iu  Saxony.  (Dana,  &c.) 

2.  Halloysite  (q.v.).    (Breithaupt.) 

*  gum  mos   1  ty,  s.    [Lat.  gitmmanus  =  gum- 
my ;    gummi  =  gum.]      The   nature  of  gum, 
gumminess  ;   a  viscous  or  gummy  quality  or 
nature.- 

*  gum'-mous,  a.     [Lat.  gummosus,  from  gum- 
mi  =  gum.]    Of  the  nature  or  quality  of  gum  ; 
gummy. 

"  Resinous  or  gumnnmt  bodies  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
wine."— Bo  fie :  World,  iv.  387. 

gum   my,  *gum-mie,  o.    [Eng.  gum;  -y.] 

1.  Consisting  of  gum  ;    of  the    nature    or 
quality  of  gum;  viscous,  adhesive. 

"  Of  this  gummie  and  glutinous  substance  they 
frame  also  their  dores  and  entries  which  are  wide  .'.ml 
large."-/1.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xi..  cli.  vi. 

2.  Covered  with  or  bearing  gum  or  viscous 
matter ;  productive  of  gum. 

"  Lightning,  whose  thwart  flame  driven  down. 
Kindles  the  gummy  hark  oi  tir  and  pine." 

Milton :  f.  I..,  x.  1,076. 

3.  Closed  or  held  together  by  gum  or  other 
viscous  matter. 

"  [He]  rube  his  gummy  eyes,  and  scrubs  his  pate." 
Dryden  :  rersiut,  sat.  ill. 

*  4.  Puffy,  stuffy,  swollen,  puffed  out. 
(Slang.) 

gump,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Sw.  &  Dan. 
gump;  IceL  gumpr  =  the  buttocks.]  A  foolish 
fellow,  a  stupid,  a  dolt. 

gump  tion,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Shrewdness,     cleverness,     intelligence. 
(Colloquial.)  (Lytton :  My  Novel,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii.) 

2.  A  term  in  painting  for  the  art  of  prepar- 
ing colours.     Also  applied  to  a  nostrum  much 
in  request  by  painters  in  search  of  the  sup- 
posed "lost  medium"  of  the  old  masters,  and 
to  which  they  ascribe  their  unapproachable 
excellence.      The  formula  for  preparing  this 
medium  gives  a  mixture  of  drying  linseed  oil 
and   mastic    varnish    which    gelatinises ;    or 
simple  linseed  oil  and  sugar  of  lead. 

gun,  *  gonne,  *  gunne,  s.  [A  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin.  Skeat  refeiS  it  to  Wei.  gwn  =  a 
bowl,  a  gun ;  Ir.  <fe  Gael,  gunna.]  A  weapon 
having  a  barrel  adapted  to  receive  and  dis- 
charge a  missile,  which  is  projected  by  a 
charge  of  powder,  gun-cotton,  or  air,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  term  is  applied  to  pieces  of 
all  sizes,  from  the  fowling-piece  to  the  largest 
cannon,  and  in  ordinary  language  more  espe- 
cially to  the  former,  though  in  strict  military 
language  it  is  applied  only  to  the  ordnance. 
For  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds,  see 
Air-gun,  Blunderbuss,  Carbine,  Cannon,  Fire- 
arm, Howitzer,  Mitrailleuse,  Mortar,  Pistol, 
Rifle,  &c.  A  description  of  the  various  parts 
of  a  gun  or  fire-arm  will  be  found  under  the 
appropriate  words. 
If  I.  Great  gun : 

(1)  Lit. :  A  large  piece  of  ordnance ;  a  can- 
non. 

(2)  Fig. :  A  person  distinguished  or  eminent 
in  any  branch,  as  in  speaking,  science,  &<•. 

2.  To  blow  great  guns :  To  blow  very  strongly ; 
to  blow  a  gale. 

gun-barrel,  s.  The  barrel  or  tube  of  a 
gun.  Gun-barrels  are  known  as  stub,  stub- 
twist,  wire-twist,  Damascus-twist,  stub-Da- 
mascus. 

Gun-barrel  drain :  A  cylindrical  drain  of 
small  diameter. 

gun  battery ,  s. 

L  Fortification :  The  emplacement  of  two 
or  more  pieces  of  artillery,  destined  to  act  on 
the  offensive  or  defensive.  It  may  be  : — En 
echarpe  ;  having  a  line  of  fire  oblique  with  the 


object.  En  revers ;  playing  upon  the  rear  of 
the  enemy.  Cross-fire  ;  several  batteries  hav- 
ing a  converging  tire  upon  an  object.  Case- 
mate ;  when  protected  by  a  bomb-proof  cham- 
ber, and  firing  from  embrasures.  Barbette  ; 
firing  over  a  parapet.  Ricochet  (smooth 


OCN-BATTERY. 

bores  only) ;  when  the  balls,  with  a  low 
charge,  traverse  the  inner  face  of  the  enemy'i 
work,  and  rebound  and  roll  along  the  same. 
Mountain  ;  light  pieces  adapted  to  be  dis- 
mounted and,  with  their  dislocated  car- 
riages, carried  on  mules.  Some  of  these  have 
been  made  in  two  pieces,  which  unscrew  for 
ease  iu  transport. 

2.  Field-artillery :  The  tactical  unit  of  field- 
artillery,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  field  guna 
under  one  command,  together  with  the  officers, 
men,  horses,  waggons,  and  stores.  [BATTERY.] 

gun-carriage,  s.  The  apparatus  upon 
which  a  cannon  is  mounted  for  service.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  adapted  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  piece.  Land  gun-carriages  com- 
prise field,  siege,  casemate,  and  barbette  car- 
riages. The  two  former  are  adapted  for  the 
transportation  as  well  as  service  ol  the  piece, 
while  the  latter  are  intended  to  be  kept  in  one 
position  in  a  fortification.  In  Moncriett's  gun- 
carriage,  the  gun  is  supported  upon  a  moving 
fulcrum,  which,  on  the  firing  of  the  gun,  is 
caused  to  shift  nearer  to  the  gun  and  farther 
from  a  counterweight,  spring,  or  hydraulic 
buffer,  while  at  the  same  time  the  gun  is 
brought  into  a  lowered  position  for  reloading, 
and  is  then  automatically  raised  into  position 
for  firing.  By  the  shifting  of  the  fulcrum, 
the  statical  momentum  of  the  balance  weight 
is  made  to  preponderate  so  greatly  over  that 
of  the  gun  that  it  will,  when  allowed  free 
action,  after  the  loading  of  the  gun,  raise  the 
same  into  its  original  position. 

gun-cotton,  s. 

Chem. :  Pyroxylin.  Trinitro-cellulose,  Cslfy 
(NO2>jO5,  more  probably  a  nitric  ether  of  cellu- 
lose, Ci2H14(ONO2)t;O4,  as  by  the  action  of  re- 
ducing agents  as  hydric  potassium  sulphide, 
KHS,  and  iron  and  acetic  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  cellulose.  Bailed  with  ferrous  sulphate 
and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives  off 
all  its  nitrogen  as  NjOg.  Gun-cotton  was  dis- 
covered by  Schonbein  in  1»45.  It  is  prepared 
by  drying  cotton-wool  at  100°,  and  then 
leaving  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  mixture 
of  one  volume  of  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1-6,  and 
three  volumes  o£. sulphuric  acid  sp.  gr.  1'85, 
the  mixture  being  cool,  d  to  10°.  It  is  then 
washed  with  water,  and,  if  required  pure, 
again  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  alcohol  and 
three  parts  ether  to  remove  the  lower  nitrates. 
[COLLODION.]  Gun-cotton  finely  divided  ex- 
plodes between  160°— 170°.  It  keeps  best  if 
it  is  washed  with  soda.  Compressed  gun-cot- 
ton burns  like  tinder,  but  is  exploded  by 
mercuric  fulminate.  It  is  used  for  torpedoes. 

gun-deck,  s. 

Naut. .  That  deck  of  a  ship  of  war  which 
carries  the  bulk  of  her  armament. 

gun-fire,  s. 

Mil. :  The  hour  at  which  the  morning  or 
evening  gun  is  fired. 

*  gun-flint,  s.  A  piece  of  flint  fixed  in  the 
lock  of  a  musket  to  fire  the  charge,  before  the 
introduction  of  percussion  caps. 

"Those  things  we  brought  away,  leaving  In  the  room 
of  them  medals,  ffun-rlints,  a  few  nails,  and  an  old 
empty  barrel  with  tfie  iron  hoops  on  it."— Coot-' 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vil. 

gun-harpoon,  s.  A  harpoon  fired  from 
a  gun,  used  mounted  in  a  crutch  on  the  gun- 
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wale  of  a  whaleboat.  It  is  made  of  steel,  and 
has  a  chain  or  long  shackle  attached  to  it,  to 
which  the  whale-line  is  fastened.  Some  gun- 
harpoons  carry  a  grenade  or  flask  of  poison. 

gun-lock,  s.  The  lock  of  a  gun  ;  the  com- 
bination of  parts  by  which  the  propulsive 
charge  is  caused  to  ignite. 

Gun-lock  hammer  :  The  cock  or  striker  of  a 
fire-arm  lock. 

gun-metal,  s.  A  bronze  from  which  can- 
non were  formerly  cast.  Ordinarily  nine  parts 
copper  and  one  tin.  Other  metals  have  been 
sometimes  added  to  or  substituted  for  tin, 
copper  still  remaining  the  basis  of  the  alloy. 

gun-pendulum,  s. 

1.  [BALLISTIC-PENDULUM.] 

2.  [EPROUVETTE.] 

gun-port,  s.  A  port  «r  hole  in  the  side 
of  a  ship  fora  gun. 

gun -searcher,  «.  An  instrument  with 
one  or  more  projecting  prongs  to  ascertain 
whether  the  bore  of  a  gun  be  honeycombed. 

gun-stock,  s.  The  part  of  a  gun  to  which 
the  barrel  and  lock  are  fastened.  It  is  usually 
of  walnut ;  in  Europe  the  Juglans  regia,  in 
America  the  Juglans  nigra. 

gun-tackle,  s. 

Naiit. :  The  ropes  and  pulleys  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  ports,  and  to  the  gun-carriage 
(for  light  or  smooth-bore  guns),  by  which  the 

fun  is  run  out.      It  consists  of  two    single 
locks,  one  movable  and  the  other  fixed,  the 
standing  end  of-  the  fall  being  secured  to  the 
movable  block. 

*  gun,  v.i.    [GuN,  *.]    To  shoot  with  a  gun  ;  to 
go  fowling. 

"  There  Is  less  danger  In't  than  gunning,  Sanehio." 
Beaum.  *  Flet. :  Rule  a  Wife,  i.  2. 

gu'-na,  s.    [Sansc.,  =  quality.] 

Pk'ilol. :  A  term  used,  especially  in  Sanscrit 
grammar,  to  denote  the  changing  of  i  and  i  to 
i,  u  and  u  to  5,  ri  andrt  to  or,  by  compound- 
ing them  with  the  prefix  a :  thus  a  +  i,  or  i  = 
I,  a  +  u,  or  u  —  o,  &c. 

*  gu'-nar-chjf,  s.    [GYNARCHY.] 

gu'-nate,  v.t.    [GUNA.] 

Philol. :  To  change  by  the  process  known  as 
gnnation ;  to  subject  to  the  change  of  guna 
(q.v.). 
gu-na  -tlon,  *.    [GUNA.] 

Philol. :  The  process  of  gunating ;  the  state 
of  being  gunated. 

gun' -boat,  s.  [Eng.  gun,  and  boat.]  A  small 
vessel  of  war,  of  light  draught  of  water,  carry- 
ing from  one  to  four  guns. 

gun  da,  s.  [Hind.,  =  four  of  anything;  a 
knotted  string  tied  round  a  child's  neck  as  a 
charm.]  Four.  Used  by  the  poorer  natives 
of  Madras,.  &c.,  especially  for  four  cowries. 
They  are  accustomed,  in  making  their  humble 
purchases,  to  place  out  their  cowries  in  fours, 
or  at  least  to  estimate  them  in  fours.  (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

"Five,  nine,  or  twenty  -one  kowrles,   or  as  many 

gundat  of  them."— Herkloti  t  Jaffur  iSHurrtef :  Mat- 

mtmatit  of  India,  p.  274. 

*  gun'-de-let,  s.    [GONDOLET.] 
gun'-jah,  s.    [GANJAH.] 

gunje,  ganj,  «.  [Bengali.]  A  granary,  a 
depot  chiefly  of  grain  for  sale  ;  a  commercial 
depot  in  general ;  a  wholesale  market  'jeld  on 
a  particular  day.  (Anglo-Indian.)  (Glossary 
to  Mill :  Hist.  Brit.  India.) 

If  Gunje  enters  as  a  compound  into  the 
In  lian  names  of  places,  as  Raneegurye  or 
Runiganj. 

•gon-nage  (age  as  J&),  «.  [Eng.  gun;  -age.] 
The  armament  of  a  ship  of  war. 

gun'-nel  (IX  »•    [GUNWALE.] 

gun  ner,  *  gun-nare, «.  [Low  Lat.  gunna- 
rius.]  [GuN,  s. ;  GUNSTER.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  who  works  or  is 
ikilled  in  the  working  of  a  gun  ;  a  cannonier. 

"  Nlnion  Saunden.  master  to  the  sayd  Gilbert  Pot. 
and  John  Owen,  a  gunnmker.  buth  gunntrri  of  the 
Tower."— 5tow  Kdmrd  VI.  (i  ' 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  An  artillery  soldier  employed  in 
the  working  of  a  gun. 

2.  Nav. :  A  warrant-officer  who  has  charge 
of  the  ordnance-stores  and  ammunition  on 
board  ship,  and  acts  as  assistant  to  the  gun- 
nery officer. 

gunner's  calipers,  s.pl.  An  instrument 
made  of  sheet-brass  with  steel  points,  and 
shaped  like  a  pair  of  bow-legged  compasses. 
The  graduations  show  the  diameters  of  shot 
and  shell,  the  calibres  of  guns,  linear  inches, 
degrees  of  the  circle,  &c. 

gunner's-level,  s.  [GUNNER'S -PERPEN- 
DICULAR.] 

*  gunners-perpendicular,  s.    An  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  highest  points 
at  the  breech  and  muzzle  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance, when  on  uneven  ground,  in  order  to 
determine  the  true  line  of  sight.    [GUNNER'S- 
LEVEL.] 

*  gunner's  quadrant,  s.    The  gunner's 
quadrant  is  a  graduated  arc  of  90°,  or  rather 
more,  made  of  brass  or  wood,  and  having  an 
arm  attached,  which  is  passed  into  the  bore 
of  the  gun  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
elevation.      The  wooden  level  has  a  leaden 
bullet  suspended  by  a  string,  which  indicates 
the  perpendicular,  the  deviation  from  which 
is  measured  on  the  arc.    The  metallic  quad- 
rant is  of  more  elaborate  construction,  and 
has  a  spirit-level  attached.    [GUNNER'S-PER- 

PENDICULAR.] 

gun'-ner-a,  s.  [Named  after  Ernest  Gunner, 
bishop  of  Drontheim  in  Norway,  and  a 
botanist.] 

Bnt. :  A  genus  of  Araliaceae  (Ivyworts). 
Gunnera  scabra  or  Panke,  which  resembles  a 
giant  rhubarb,  was  found  by  Mr.  Darwin  on 
the  sandstone  cliffs  of  Chiloe.  Its  roots  are 
used  by  tanners,  and  are  astringent  ;  its 
fleshy  leaf-stalks  are  eatable.  The  fruit  of  G. 
macrocephala  is  commonly  used  in  Java  as  a 
stimulant. 

*  gun'-ner-ess,  *.  [Eng.  gunner;  -ess.}  A 
female  gunner. 

"  Brown-locked  Demoiselle  Kerolgne,  with  pike  and 
helmet,  sits  there  as  gunnereu  "—  Carlyle :  French 
Revolution,  pt  L,  bk.  fit,  ch.  v. 

gun'-ner-jf,  s.  [Eng.  gunner;  -y.]  That 
branch  of  science  which  deals  with  the  con- 
struction of  guns,  the  mode  of  firing  them 
under  various  circumstances,  the  quality  of 
the  material  of  which  they  are  made,  size, 
form,  and  material  of  the  projectile,  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  charge,  elevation  to  be 
given  to  the  gun,  &c. ;  the  science  of  artillery. 

"From  the  first  rude  essays  of  clubs  and  stones,  to 
the  present  jierfection  of  gunnery."— Burtt:  Vindic. 
of  National  Society. 

gun-nie,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 
Mining : 

1.  A  large,  open,  excavated  space  in  a  mine. 

2.  In  Cornish,  a  term  applied  to  breadth  or 
width  ;  single  gunnies  are  three  feet  wide. 

gun  -ning,  s.  [GuN,  v.]  The  act  of  shooting 
or  hunting  game  with  a  gun. 

gun  -ny,  gun'-ne^,  s.    [Bengali  guni.] 

Fabric :  Heavy  coarse  goods  used  for  wrap- 
ping bales  of  cotton,  for  cotton  bags,  Ac. 
Gunny  is  made  from  fibres  of  the  corchorus 
(jute)  ;  the  bag  made  thereof  is  used  to  carry 
grain,  *c~,  on  the  tacks  of  buffaloes,  and  for 
enclosing  articles  for  exportation -rice,  salt- 
petre, pepper,  coffee. 

gun'-pdlfr-der,  s.    [Eng.  gun,  and  powder.] 

1.  Chem. :  A  mechanical  mixture  of  about 
74-9  per  cent,  of  potassium  nitrate,  13-3  of 
carbon,  and  11  '8  of  sulphur ;  but  the  compo- 
sition varies  according  to  the  uses  for  which 
it  is  employed.  Blasting  powder  generally 
contains  more  sulphur.  The  amount  of  po- 
tassium nitrate  can  be  determined  by  treating 
the  powder  with  hot  water,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  ;  the  sulphur  can  be  extracted  by 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  substances  pro- 
duced by  the  explosion  cannot  be  represented 
by  a  chemical  equation,  as  they  vary  with 
the  pressure  and  the  size  of  the  grains  of  the 
powder.  The  princij*!  products  are  carbonic 
anhydride,  COj,  cnrlonic  oxide,  CO,  nitrogen, 
sulphate  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  potassium, 
and  sulphide  of  potassium. 


|  Smokeless  powder :  Various  forms  of  gun- 
powder of  high  power  are  now  made,  the 
combustion  of  which  produces  little  or  no 
smoke. 

2.  Hist. :  According  to  Sir  George  Staunton 
gunpowder  has  been  known  in  China  and  India 
from  a  remote  period  of  antiquity  as  an  agent 
for  blasting  rocks.  The  statement,  however, 
is  doubtful.  In  Europe,  Roger  Bacon  alluded 
to  it  in  his  work  De  Nullitate  Magice,  about 
A.D.  1267.  A  German  monk,  Schwartz,  about 
1336,  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  method  of 
its  maiiufr  jture. 

gunpowder-engine,  s.  A  form  of  gas- 
engine  in  which  the  motion  of  the  piston  is 
caused  by  the  evolution  of  gas  resulting  from 
the  combustion  of  gunpowder. 

gunpowder-hammer,  s.  A  pile-driver 
operated  by  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder. 

•  Gunpowder  Plot,  s. 

1.  Hist.  :  A  plot,  formed  about  A.D.  1604, 
by  Robert  Catesby,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Catesby, 
various  Roman  Catholics  of  rank,  goaded  into 
excitement  by  the  penal  laws  directed  against 
their  faith  and  its  professors,  joining  as  accom- 
plices.   Their  aim  was  to  blow  up  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  gunpowder  on  November  5, 
1605,  and  destroy  king,  lords,  and  commons 
by  one  blow.     An  anonymous  letter  of  mys- 
terious   warning,    sent    to    Ixird    Mont/eagle, 
having  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  various 
conspirators  were  executed  on  January  30  and 
31,  1606,  and  one  on  May  3  following.    Among 
those  put  to  deatli  was  Guy  Faux,  who  had 
been  caught  in  the  vault  below  the  House  of 
Lords  witli  matches  and  touchwood  upon  his 
person  ready  to  fire  the  train.    In  1825,  this 
"  cellar "   was  converted  into  offices.    Since 
1605  all  places  connected  with  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  where  explosives  could 
be  stowed  away  are  annually  searched  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament.     [Guv.] 

2.  Ch.  Hist.  £  Law :  A  thanksgiving  service 
for  the  deliverance  from  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
though,  properly  speaking,  it  never  formed 
part  of  the  English  Liturgy,  was  annexed  to 
it  at  the  commencement  of  each  new  reign. 
On  January  17,  1859,  directions  were  given  for 
its  discontinuance. 

gunpowder  -  press,  «.  A  press  for 
pressing  mill-cake  into  hard  cake  preparatory 
to  granulating. 

gunpowder-tea,  «. 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  green  tea,  the  leaves  used 
for  which,  generally  younger  than  those  for 
other  sorts,  are  the  smallest  and  most  closely 
curled,  so  as  to  constitute  small  balls  or  pellets. 

gun' -room,  s.    [Eng.  gun,  and  room.  ] 

Naut. :  A  room  on  one  of  the  lower  decks 
of  a  ship  of  war,  in  which  the  junior  executive 
and  non-combatant  officers  live,  except  the 
warrant  officers  and,  in  some  cases,  the  junior 
engineers.  The  senior  officers  of  the  navy  and 
the  marines  live  in  the  wardroom. 

gun  shot,  s.  &  o.    [Eng.  gun,  and  shot.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  firing  a  gun  ;  a  discharge  of  a 
gun ;  a  shot. 

"  (ItmOuiU  were  wildly  fired    In   all   direction!.  — 
Jfacnu/ay :  HiM.  Eng.,  oh.  zl. 

2  The  distance  to  which  a  shot  can  be 
thrown  with  effect  by  a  gun  ;  the  range  of  a 
gun  or  cannon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  caused  by  a  shot  from 
a  gun. 

"  Great  hath  been  the  contention  aiiion^  the  learned 
about  nre  and  venom  in  futuAot  wound*.  — » 
On  Surf  try,  bk.  rL 

gunshot-wounds,  •  pi- 

Surg  :  Wounds  caused  by  shots  from  guns, 
also  by  splinters  of  wood,  iron,  Ac.,  or  any 
other  substance  which  the  firing  of  guns  may 
have  made  to  fly  about  as  projectiles.  The 
treatment  of  such  wounds  is  an  importa 
branch  of  surgery  which  has  made  great  aa 
vances  in  recent  times. 

gun  smith,  ».    [Eng.  gun,  and  smith.]    One 
whose  trade  or  occupation  is  to  make  01 
pair  firearms. 

gun  -smlth-er-fc  «•  [Eng.  gunsmith ;  -em.] 
Tli.'  art,  trade,  or  occupation  of  making  guns 
or  firearms  ;  the  trade  or  occupation  of  a  gun- 
smith. 


.        .          . 

bd^;  poUt,  J<5wl;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  1* ,  a. ;  expect, 
.clan, -ttan  =  shan.     -tton, -sion  =  shun :  -Won,  -slon  -  zhun.   -cious,  -ttoiw,  -slow  =  **««. 


gunster— gusset 


_j-ster,  s.    [Eng.  yun.-  suff.  -tttr  (q.v.).] 
he  same  as  QCNSER  (q.v.). 
H  Steele   uses   gunner   and  guuster  in   a 
ludicrously  figurative  sense. 

'*  Those  who  recount  strange  accidents  and  clrcunv 
stances  which  have  no  manner  of  foundation  in  truth, 
when  they  design  to  do  mischief,  are  comprehended 
un>lor  the  apit-llation  of  gunners ;  but  when  they 
endeavour  only  t,.  surprise  and  entertain,  they  an 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  funster*." — Tatter,  No.  88. 


•gun  stick,  .-'.  |Kn^.  gun,  and  stick.]  A 
stick  or  rod  for  ramming  down  the  charge 
Into  a  gun  ;  a  rammer,  a  ramrod. 

•gun   stone,     gone  stone,  s.    [Eng.  pun, 
and  stone.}    A.  shot  for  a  cannon,  round  stones 
having  been  originally  used  for  the  purpose. 
-  Tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock,  of  his 
Hath  turned  his  balls  to  gunstones." 

Skatetp. :  Henry  F..  t.  2. 

Gun  tcr,  s.  [Edmund  Gunter,  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Gresham  college  from  A.D.  1619 
to  his  death  in  li'-ti. 

Gunter's  chain,  s. 

Surf. :  A  surveyor's  chain  66  feet  or  4  rods 
(of  51  yards  each)  in  length,  having  100  links, 
each  joined  to  the  adjacent  one  by  three  links. 
A  square  chain  is  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  or 
10,000  square  links.  It  was  invented  by  Ed- 
mund Gunter  to  aid  in  calculating  areas. 
7-9'J  inches  =  1  link  ;  100  links  =  1  chain,  or 
4  rods,  or:!2yards ;  80  chains  —  \  mile. 

Gunter's  line,  s.  A  line  of  numbers  on 
Ounter's-scale  used  for  performing  the  multi- 
plication or  division  of  numbers.  It  is  the 
logarithmic  scale  of  proportionals,  which, 
being  graduated  upon  the  ruler,  serves  to 
solve  problems  in  the  same  manner  as 
logarithms  do  arithmetically.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  100  parts,  every  tenth  of  which 
Is  numbered,  beginning  with  one  and  ending 
with  ten,  so  that  if  the  lirst  great  division 
stand  for  the  one-tenth  of  an  integer,  the  next 
groat  division  will  stand  for  two-tenths,  and 
the  intermediate  divisions  will  represent 
huudredths  of  an  integer,  whilst  the  large 
divisions  beyond  ten  will  represent  units ; 
and  if  the  first  set  of  large  divisions  represent 
units,  the  subdivisions  will  represent  tenths, 
whilst  the  second  set  of  large  divisions  will 
represent  tens,  and  the  sulxiivisions  units,  &c. 

Gunter's  scale,  s.  A  large  plane  scale 
invented  by  Mr.  Gunter.  It  has  various  lines 
of  numbers  engraved  on  it,  by  which  questions 
in  calculation,  navigation,  and  surveying  are 
solved  mechanically  by  the  aid  of  the  dividers 
or  a  slider.  On  one  side  of  it  are  scales  of 
equal  parts,  chords,  sines,  tangents,  rhombs, 
Ac,  ;  on  the  other  side  are  the  corresponding 
logarithmic  lines.  It  consists  of  a  flat  ruler 
of  lioxwood,  two  feet  long,  having  various 
lines  laid  down  njwn  it,  by  means  of  which 
various  problems  may  be  i>erformed  by  the 
extension  of  the  compasses  only. 

gun' -wale  (IP  silent),  gun  nal,  gun'-nel, 

t.  [Eng.  gun,  and  wale  (q.v.).]  The  upper 
planking  covering  the  timber-heads  round  the 
ship ;  a  piece  of  timber  around  the  top  side  of 
a  boat,  and  having  rowlocks  for  the  oars. 

"The  first  rope  going  athwart  from  gunned  to  gun- 
naL"— Hamster  :  Voyage  (an.  16i»). 

•  gurge,  s.  [Lat.  gurges.]  A  whirlpool,  an  eddy. 

"The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous  gurge 
Boils  out"  Milton:  P.  L.  xiL  4L 

•  gurge,  v.t.    [GuEGE,  s.]    To  swallow  up ;  to 
overwhelm. 

"  In  sfuryiny  gulfe  of  these  such  surging  seas, 
My  poorer  noule  who  drowned  doth  death  request." 
Mirr«urjor  Magistrates,  p.  227. 

gUT  gl  on,  s.  [Fr.  gnigtons,  from  gruger  = 
to  crush.]  [QaUDOOKM.]  The  coarser  part  of 
meal,  sifted  from  the  brau. 

gur  -gle,  v.i.  fltal.  gorgoliare  =  to  gurgle,  to 
bubble,  gorgoglio  —  a  gurgling,  gorgo  =  a 
whirlpool,  a  gulf;  Lat.  gurges.] 

1.  To  run  or  pass  along  with  a  purling 
Boucd,  as  water  over  a  broken  or  stony  bottom, 
or  as  a  liquid  from  a  bottle. 

"  And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke 
And  gurgled  at  our  feet." 

Wordsworth  :  Fountain. 

•  2.  To  make  any  similar  sound  :  to  coo. 
"  For  she  will  plain,  and  gury'e.  as  she  goes 
As  does  the  widowed  ringdove." 

Jfaton  :  English  Garden,  lit 

gur  gle,  i.  [GURGLE,  v.]  A  purling,  bub- 
bling noise,  as  of  water  ninning  over  a  broken 
or  stony  bottom,  or  a  liquid  from  a  bottle 
or  other  narrow  aperture.  (Thompson  :  The 
Bower.) 


gur  glet,  s.  [GURGLE,  r.]  A  porous  earthen 
jar  for  cooling  water  by  evaporation. 

gur'-gd"yle,  s.    [GARGOYLE.] 

gur  hof  ite,  gur  ho  fi  an,  s.  [From 
Gurhof,  in  Lower  Austria,  where  it  occurs.) 

Min.  :  Compact  porcellanous  dolomite,  a 
snow-white  and  translucent  variety  of  that 
mineral. 

gur  jun,  s.  [An  East  Indian  word.]  The 
native  name  of  "  Wood-oil,"  derived  from 
Dipterocarpus  Iceris,  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

[WlMJD-OIL.] 

•  gur -kin,  s.     [GHERKIN.] 

gur   let,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Masonry,  <tc. :  A  pickaxe  with  one  sharp 
point  and  one  cutting-edge. 

gur   mic,  s 

Mining:  A  level  or  working.    [GuNNiB.J 

gur  nard,  gur  net,  *  gur  narde,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  go'urnal,  gournauld,  gourneau,  gournaut, 
grongnard  =  a  grunter  ;  ct'.  Mod.  Fr.  grondin, 
from  grander  —  to  grunt,  referring  to  the 
noise  which  gurnards  make  when  drawn  from 
the  water.] 

Ichthyology : 

I.  Sing.:  The  genus  Trigla  (q.v.).  They 
have  a  mailed  and  angular  head,  the  opercule 
and  shoulder  bones  spiny,  two  dorsal  fins, 
large  pectoral  fins,  the  first  three  rays  being 
without  membranes  and  separated  from  the 
rest,  so  as  to  constitute  cirri.  They  inhabit  deep 
water.  There  are  in  all  about  40  species,  which 
spread  through  temperate  and  tropical  seas. 
The  most  marked  peculiarity  of  these  fish  is 


RED  GURNARD. 

the  possession  of  three  finger-like  rays,  in  front 
of  the  pectoral  fiiis,  which  are  well  supplied 
with  nerves  and  are  organs  both  of  touch  and 
locomotion.  Most  of  the  Gurnards  live  near 
the  bottom,  and  feed  on  crustaceans,  mollnsks, 
and  small  fishes.  When  handled  they  make  a 
peculiar  sound,  caused  by  the  escape  of  gas 
from  the  air-bladder.  The  Red  Gurnard  ( Trigla 
piiii)  is  common,  and  is  much  used  for  food. 
It  grows  to  a  length  of  15  i:iches.  The  Gray 
Gurnard  ( T.  ijiiniariltin)  is  also  common.  A 
much  rarer  species  is  the  Sapphirine  Gurnard 
(T.  hirntido)  named  from  the  beautiful  blue 
color  of  its  pectoral  fins.  It  grows  to  about 
two  feet  in  length.  Gurnards  are  fished  for 
with  the  traveling  net,  or  with  hook  and 
line. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Sclerogenidae  or  Triglidae 
(q.v.).  (Yarrell,  Couch,  &c.) 

If  Flying  Gurnard.    [FLYING.] 

gur'- 6 -lite,  gyr'-i-lite  (gyr  as  ir),  s. 

[Gr.  yvpos  (gurus)  =  a  circle,  and  Ac'0o$  (lithos) 
=  a  stone.  The  British  Museum  Catalogue 
spells  the  word  gurolite,  Dana  gyrolite.  U  is 
left  unaltered  because  of  the  circumflex  on  0.] 
Min.:  A  white  translucent  mineral  of  pearly 
orvitreouslustre,  occurring  in  lamellar  radiated 
concretions.  Hardness,  3  to  4.  Compos. : 
silica,  50'7  to  51  "9  ;  alumina,  1'3  to  1'5  ;  lime, 
30-0  to  33-2;  water,  14'2  to  15,  &c.  From 
Skye,  from  Nova  Scotia,  Greenland,  &c. 

gur  -ran,  s.    [Hind,  gorhd.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  plain,  coarse  Indian 
muslin. 

'gur'-rjf  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    An  alvine 
evacuation.    (Holland.) 

gur'-r^  (2),  gurh,  s.     [Hind,   gurh,  garh ; 

Mahratta  gud,   gad.]      A  wall   flanked   with 

towers.     (Anglo-Indian.)     (Glossary  to  Mill: 

Hist.  Brit.  India.)    Any  small  fort. 

U  It  occurs  in  the  names  of  many  Indian 


places,  but  is  generally  written  ghur,  which 
would  mean  a  house,  and  is  an  error.  For 
example  Gnwilghur  should  be  Gawil^urA. 

gurt,  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  gote  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  A  channel  for  water. 

guse,  s.    [GoosK.] 

gush,  *  gusch-en,  v.i.&t.  [Icel. gusa,  gjosa  = 
to  gush  ;    cf.  Out.  gudsen  •=•  to  gush  ;  Sw.  gan 
=  to  blow,  to  putt'.] 
A.  Intransitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  flow  or  rush  out  with  violence  or  in 
a  stream  ;  to  pour  out  violently. 

"  Out  of  whoes  eies  there  gushed  streauies  of  team." 
Surrey  :   firyil ;  .fnriii  ii. 

2.  To  be  poured  out  or  uttered  rapidly  and 
copiously. 

"  Some  humbler  poet. 
Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart." 

Longfellov :  The  Day  it  Dan*. 

3.  To  be  filled  with  water,  tears,  &c. 

"  Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow." 

Pope  :  KlaiHa  to  Abelard.  M. 

II.  Fig.  :  To  act  in  an  extravagant  or  effu- 
sive manner  ;  to  be  effusively  sentimental. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  emit  or  pour  out  rapidly 
and  copiously.  (Followed  by  out.) 

"  The  yawning  wound 

Outhed  out  a  purple  stream,  and  stained  the  ground." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  sfneid  ix.  MO. 

II  For  the  difference  between  to  gush  and  to 
flow,  see  FLOW. 

gush,  s.    [GUSH,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :   A  rapid  and  copious  emission  or 
flow  of  a  liquid   from  an  enclosed  place ;  a 
liquid  emitted  rapidly  and  copiously ;  a  rapid 
and  copious  emission  of  anything  resembling 
a  liquid. 

"  In  a  moment  forth  he  teems 
His  little  song  in  gushes." 

Wordswrrth  :  The  Oreen  Linnet. 

2.  Fig.  :  Extravagant  or  effusive  affectation 
of  sentiment. 

*  gush  et,  s.    [GUSSET.]. 

gush   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Guse,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 
L  Literally : 

1.  Flowing  or  pouring  out  rapidly  and  co- 
piously. 

2.  Emitting  copiously. 

"  [She]  strove  to  stanch  the  gushing  wound." 

Scott :  Marmion,  vii.  M. 

II.  Fig.  :  Extravagantly  effusive  or  full  of 
sentiment ;  characterized  by  an  excessive  af- 
fectation of  sentiment ;  effusively  and  demon- 
stratively affectionate. 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  pouring 
out  rapidly  and  copiously. 

"  The  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far,  far  away. '        Tennyson  :  Lotus-Eaters,  31. 

gush'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  gushing;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :   In  a  gushing  manner ;  rapidly  and 
copiously ;  in  gushes. 

"  Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly." 

Byron    Childe  Harold,  iv.  71. 

2.  Fig. :   With  an  extravagant  or  effusive 
affectation  of  sentiment  or  affection. 

gus'-ing,  a.  [Sc.  guse  =  goose.)  [GoosE.]  (See 
compound.) 

gusing-iron,  s.  A  laundress's  smoothing- 
iron,  a  flat-iron. 

gus'-set,  s.  [Fr.  gousset,  dimin.  of  gousse  = 
the  husk  or  cod  of  a  bean  ;  Ital.  guscio  =  a 
shell  or  husk.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  small  piece  of  cloth  in- 
serted in  a  dress  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
or  strengthening  some  part. 

"  Seam  and  gusset  and  band." 

Hood :  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Boilers :  An  angular  piece  of  iron  inserted 
in  a  boiler,  tank,  &c.,  where  it  changes  from  a 
cylindrical  to  a  square  form,  &c.,  as  in  the 
junction  of  the  barrel  and  fire-box  of  a  loco- 
motive. 

2.  Build. :  An  angle-iron  or  bracket  stiffen- 
ing the  angle  of  a  structure. 

3.  Her. :  An  abatement  or  mark  of  disgrace 
somewhat  resembling  a  gusset,  and  formed  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  dexter  or  sinister  chief 
point  one  third  across  the  shield,  and  then 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
pr,  wore,  wplf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.   »,  «  =  e;  ey=  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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descending  perpendicularly  to  the  base.     It 
may  be  UD  either  the  dexter  or  sinister  side  of 


A  DEXTER ] 
BUSSCTJ 


\     / 


|  A  SINISTER 

[ GUSSET 


the  shield  ;  on  the  former  it  is  an  abatement 
for  adultery  ;  on  the  latter  for  drunkenness. 
Also  called  a  gore. 

4.  Old  Armour :  A  small  piece  of  chain  or 
plate  armour  inserted  at  the  junction  of  the 
armour  under  the  arms,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  that  part  when  exposed  by  the 
movement  of  the  arms. 

gUSt  (1),  *.  [Icel.  g/uxtr  =  a  gust  or  blast ; 
gj6sta  =  a  gust,  from  gjdsa  =  to  gush ;  Sw.  dial. 
gust  =  a  stream  of  air.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  sudden  squall  or  violent  blast  of 
Wind  ;  a  short  but  violent  rush  of  wind. 

"Though  the  weather  were  foule  with  extreme  nine 
•nd  gustes  of  windes."— Uadclttyt :  Voyages,  vol.  ii.. 
T>t.  IL,  p.  105. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  and  violent  outburst  of 
passion.    (Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  17.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  gust  and  breeze, 
aee  BREEZE. 

•gust  (2),  *.  [Lat.  gustus  =  a  tasting ;  gusto  = 
to  taste.] 

1.  The  sense  of  tasting. 

2.  The  gratification  of  the  appetite. 

"  They,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  mat.  instead  of  fruit 
Chewed  bitter  ashes/'  Milton :  P.  /,.,  x.  56S. 

3.  Gratification  of  any  kind ;  pleasure,  en- 
joyment. 

"  Brisk  perception  of  relishes  and  gusts,  reflexions 
•nd  duplications  of  delight."  —Bp.  Taylor :  Sermont,  15. 

4.  A  pleasing  taste. 

"  Thy  charming  sight,  but  much  more  charming  gust, 
New  life  incites?  Gay :  Wine,  36. 

5.  A  relish  ;  a  pleasing  quality  or  nature. 

"Their  price  would  give  a  high  fust  unto  them  in  the 
Judgment  of  pallat-men."— Fuller :  Worthies ;  tMex. 

6.  A  turn  of  fancy ;  intellectual  taste. 

"  According  to  the  gust  and  manner  of  the  ancients." 
—Dryden :  Dufresnoy. 

•gust,  v.t.  [Lat  gusto  =  to  taste.]  To  have 
a  relish  for. 

"The  palate  of  this  age  gusts  nothing  high." 
I; Estrange :  On  Beaum.  i  Fletchers  I'layt. 

"giist'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Bug.  gust  (2)  ;  -able.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  tasted  ;  tastable. 

"Audible,  gustablt.  odorous  or  tactile  qualities."— 
etantiU :  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Pleasant  to  the  taste ;  having  an  agree- 
able taste  or  relish. 

"  A  gitstablt  thing  seen  or  smelt,  excites  the  appe- 
tite."— Derham  :  I'hytico- Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  viiL 

B.  As  subst.  :  Anything  pleasant  or  agree- 
able to  the  taste. 

"  The  touch  acknowledged  no  ffuttable* 
The  taste  no  fragraut  smell." 

More:  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  c.  2. 

gust  ard, ».  [A  corruption  of  bustard  (q.v.>  J 
A  local  name  for  the  Great  Bustard. 

•  gUS-ta  -tion,  ».  [Lat.  gustatio,  from  gusto  = 
to  taste.]  The  act  of  tasting. 

"  The  kisse  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of  God.  and  in- 
rreosion  Into  the  divine  shadow."— Browne:  I'nic- 
Burial,  cb.  v. 

gUS'-ta-tor-^,  a.  [Lat.  gustatorius,  from 
gustatus  =  a  tasting  ;  gusto  =  to  taste.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  gustation  or  tasting. 

gustatory  cells,  . .  pi. 
Anat. :  Certain  cells  in  the  tongue  consti- 
tuting what  have  been  called  taste-buds  (q.v.). 

gustatory-nerve,  • . 

Anat. :  The  lingual  nerve,  the  one  upon 
which  taste  depends.  It  descends  under 
cover  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  is 
continued,  till  passing  along  the  side  of  the 
tongue,  it  terminates  in  its  apex. 

gus  ta  vl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Gustavug  III., 
King  of  Sweden,  who  presented  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Indian  plants  to  the  elder  Linnaeus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  South  American  plants, 
order  Barringtoniacese.  They  are  trees  or 


shrubs,  with  large  glossy  leaves  and  racemes 
or  umbels  of  white,  pink-tinged  flowers,  five 
or  six  inches  across.  Gustavia  urceolata  has 
wood,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  becomes 
very  fetid  ;  it  is  used  for  making  hoops.  The 
fruit  of  G.  speciosa,  according  to  Humboldt 
and  3onpland,  imparts  a  yellow  colour,  last- 
ing tor  about  twenty-four  or  even  forty-eight 
hours,  to  the  children  who  eat  it.  The  root 
of  G.  brasiliana  is  emetic,  and  intoxicates  fish  ; 
its  root  is  acrid,  aromatic,  and  bitter,  and  i  s 
leaves,  which  have  a  heavy  unpleasant  smell, 
are  employed  in  cases  of  indurated  liver,  as 
also  to  bring  ulcers  to  a  head. 

*gUSt'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  gust  (2);  -fu-Hl).'} 
Having  a  pleasant  taste  or  relish  ;  palatable, 
tasteful. 

"  The  said  season  being  passed,  there  Is  no  danger  or 
difficulty  to  keep  it  gustful  all  the  year  long."—  Digby  : 
Of  the  Power  of  Sympathy. 

*  gust  -ful-  ness,  s.     [Eng.   gustful;  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  gustful,  palatable, 

or  pleasant. 

"Then  his  food  doth  taste  savourily,  then  his  diver- 
tiseiueuts  and  recreations  have  a  lively  gustfulness, 
then  his  sleep  Is  very  sound  and  pleasant  ;  according 
to  that  of  the  preacher,  the  sleep  of  the  labouring  man 
is  sweet."—  Barrow:  Sermont,  vol.  11L,  ser.  19.  . 

*  gust-less,  a.    [Eng.  gust  (2);  -Jess.]    Taste- 

less, insipid. 

"  No  gustiest  or  unsatisfying  offal."—  Browne  :  Miscel- 
lanies, Tract  1. 

gus  '-to,  s.  [ItaL,  from  Lat.  gust  it  s  =  taste.] 
[GusT,  2.] 

1.  A  relish  or  enjoyment  of  anything  ;  plea- 
sure derived  from  or  excited  by  anything. 

"He  feels  no  relish  or  gusto  in  them."—  Sharpe,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  vi.ser.  S. 

2.  Intellectual  taste. 

"They  are  the  rule  of  beauty,  and  give  us  a  good 
gusto."—  Dryden  :  Dufresnoy.  (Note  510.) 

gus~to-so,  adv.    [ItaL] 
Mus.  :  With  taste. 

g&st'-y  (1),  *  gust-ie,  a.    [Eng.  gust  (1)  ;  -j/.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Subject  to  gusts  or  sudden  squalls 
of  wind  ;  stormy,  squally. 

"  Yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees, 
That  twinkle  in  the  gusty  breeze/ 

Wordsworth  :  Green  Linnet. 

2.  Fig.  :  Subject  to  sudden  and  violent  out- 
bursts of  passion. 


'-J'  (2),  a.    [Eng.  0u*v  ,'2);  -y.]    Tasteful. 
(Burns  :  Scotch  Drink.) 

gut,  *  gotte,  *  gutte,  s.   [AS.  gut,  pi.  guttas. 

The  original  meaning  was  a  channel  ;  cf.  O.Dan. 

gate  —  a  channel  ;  Ger.  gorse  =  a  drain  ;  .Mid. 

Eng.  gate  =  a  drain,  a  watercourse.    (Skeat.)] 

L  [INTESTINE.] 

"  Next  to  the  bag  of  the  stomacke,  men  and  sheepe 
have  the  *iuall#u«,  called  lac-tea."-/'.  Holland  :  Pllnie, 
bk.  xi.,  ch.  xxv.  • 

2.  (PI):  The   stomach;  the  digestive   ap- 
paratus generally.    (Vulgar.) 

"  What  then  was  our  writer's  soul  ?  was  it  brains 
or  guts  I  "—Bcntley  :  On  Free  Thinking,  {  &S. 

3.  Viscera  ;  entrails  generally. 

"  They  make  good  slaves  when  bought  young  ;  but 
•re,  in  general,  foul  feeders,  many  of  them  greedily 
devouring  the  raw  gutu  of  fowls."—  Grainger  :  Sugar- 
Cane,  bk.  ii.,  v.  75.  (Note.) 

*4.  Gluttony. 

*  5.  A  narrow  passage  or  channel. 

"  You  pius  a  narrow  gut  between  two  stone  ter- 
rasses."—  Walpole  :  On  Gardening. 

6.  Prepared  intestines  of  animals,  as  sheep, 
cats,  &c.,  used  for  various  purposes,   as  for 
the  strings  of  a  violin,  or  the  finer  lines  in 
angling;  catgut. 

7.  The  sac  of  silk  taken  from  the  silk-worm 
and  stretched  into  a  line  for  a  snood. 

*  H  To  have  gut*  in  the  brain  :  To  have  sense. 
"  The  fellow's  well  enough,  If  he  had  any  guts  in  his 

train."—  Swlfl  :  Polite  Cmtwrtation,  I. 

'  gut  scraper,  ».    A  contemptuous  name 
for  a  fiddler. 

gut,  v.t.    [Gur,  «.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  eviscerate;   to  exenterate;  to 
draw  the  entrails  out  of. 

"Their  numbers  (pilchard")  are  incredible,  employ- 
ing a  power  of  |ioor  people  In  polling  (that  is,  behead- 
Ingl,  gutting,  splitting,  powdering,  anil  drying  them." 
Fuller:  Wort.ies;  Cornwall. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  plunder  or  deprive  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  contents  ;  to  destroy  the 
interior  ;  to  empty  utterly. 

"  The  fire  originated  in  the  bllllard-room.  .  .  .  The 
whole  structure  In  the  course  of  an  hour  was  com- 
pletely gutted.'—  Pali  Mall  Oautte,  April  1»,  ISM. 


*  gutgh-er,  *.    [A  corrupt,  of  gndsire  =  good- 
sire  (q.v.).]    A  grandsire. 

*gtit'-less,  * giit -lease,  a.  [Eng.  gut;  ;-b«.1 
Destitute  or  deprived  of  guts. 

"  His  gutlesse  bosome." 
Chapman :  Homer  :  BatrachomyomaMa. 

*  gut  -ling,  s.    [Eng.  gut ;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.} 
A  glutton. 

"  The  fat  paunches  of  these  lazy  outlings."—Sand»f 

gut  ta  (1)  (pi.  guf -t»),  i.  [Lat.  =  a  drop.] 

1.  Anat.,  £c.  :   A  drop.     (Used  chiefly  in 
composition.    See  the  compounds.) 

2.  Arch. :  An  ornament  resembling  a  drop, 
placed  in  the  epistylium  of  the  Doric  order 
below  the  triglyphs.    They  occur  likewise  in 
the  under  face  of  mutules  in  the  Doric  corona. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  originated  from 
the  intention  to    represent   drops   of  water 
running   off  the  roof  and  adhering  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  canterii  or  rafters  of  early 
buildings. 

gutta  rosacea,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  same  as  ACNE  (q.v.),  and 
specially  Acne  Rosacea. 

*  gutta  serena,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  same  as  AMAUROSIS  (q.v.)i 
gut  -ta  (2),  s.    [Malay  =  gum.] 

Chem :  A  white  substance  obtained  by 
treating  gutta-percha  with  boiling  ether  ana 
allowing  the  filtrate  to  cool ;  the  gutta  is  then 
deposited  and  again  boiled  with  ether  till  the 
etherial  solution  retains  nothing  in  solution 
on  cooling.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields 
hydrocarbons.  The  part  of  the  gutta-percha 
removed  by  the  ether  consists  of  album  and 
fluavil,  which  are  oxidized  gutta. 

gutta  pcrcha.  s. 

1.  Bot. :  Inomindru  gutta  of  Hooker,  the  tree 
whicli  produces  the  substance  described  under 
3  (q.v.).     It  is  of  the  order  Sapotacese.     It  ia 
a  large  tree,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  its 
trunk  with  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  feet.   It 
grows  in   Borneo,   Sumatra,   Singapore,  and 
other  islands  of  South-Eastern  Asia.    It  was 
first  brought  to  notice  by     r.  Montgomery,  of 
Singapore.      It  was  then  common,   but  the 
Malays,  having  wastefully  cut  down  the  trees 
to  obtain  the  juice,  instead  of  tapping  them  at 
intervals,  have  now  tendered  the  tree  extinct 
at  Singapore. 

2.  Comm.  £  Manvf. :  The  raw  gutta-percha 
arrives   in  this   country   in    lumps  weighing 
from  five  to  six  pounds.    These  are  cut  into 
slices,  torn  t<>  shreds,  and  then  thrown  into 
cold  water,  when  the  impurities  sink  and  the 
pure  gum  rises  to  the  surface.      Then  the 
shreds    are   transferred    to   hot   water,  and, 
finally,  they  are  made  into  solid  masses,  from 
which  the  moisture  is  driven  out  by  kneading. 
Gutta-percha  is  used  for  making  soles  of  lx>ots 
impervious  to  water,  for  door  handles,  ear- 
trumpets,  &c.    It  is  made  into  bottles  to  con- 
tain hydrofluoric  acid,  as  it  is  not  acted  on  by 
thatacid.     Above  all  it  is  employed  for  coating 
submarine  telegraph  wires,  partly  to  protect 
them  from  the  salt-water,  partly  to  insulate 
them,  gutta-percha  being  a  decided  nou-<.on- 
ductor  of  electricity.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

3.  Chem. :  The  inspissated  juice  of  Isonjndra 
gutta,  the  gutta-i>ercha  tree.     [1.]    It  «f,ciin» 
in  tough,  flexible  pieces  of  a  light-brown  colour, 
which  are  soluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.     In 
hot  countries  it  is  liable  to  be  oxidized  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  and  loses  its  flexibility. 

Gutta-percha  plates :  Forms  for  the  ordinary 
printing-press  taken  with  gutta-percha.  An 
fntnglio  impression  is  taken  from  the  form. 
This,  when  cold,  forms  a  matrix  for  obtaining 
a  cameo  gutta-percha  impression  which  is 
used  in  the  press. 

gutta  trap,  .-•.  The  inspissated  juice  of 
Artocarpus  iitciaa,  and  Artocarpus  generally. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bird-lime. 

giit-tate,  a.     [Lat.  gvttatus,  from  gutta  »  • 
drop.) 
Bot. :  Spotted  or  besprinkled  with  spots. 

*  gttt'-tat-^d,  c.     [GOTTATB.J     Besprinkled 
with  drops  or  spots  ;  bedropped. 

gutte,  «.    [Lat. 
Her. :  A  drop. 


boll,  btfy;  ptfut,  J6%1;  eat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  JCenophon,  eyLrt.    ph  =  i. 
•dan,  -tian  =  sham.    - tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -§lon  =  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -clous  =»  anus.    -bio.  -die.  &c.  =  bol,  del. 
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gutted— gybe 


gut   ted,  a.    [Eng.  gut  ;  -«*] 

1.  Having  a  gut. 

2.  Deprived  of  the  guts  ;  drawn,  eviscerated. 

(fit  -Me,  gut  -if,  a.  [Lat,  yvtta  =  a  drop.] 
lltr.:  A  term  applied  to  a  shield,  &c, 
sprinkled  with  drops  and  of  varying  colours  : 
•8  yuttit  dt  I'eau,  represented  by  white  drops  ; 
gnttft  for,  represented  by  yellow  ;  guttit  de 
any,  by  red  ;  yutttt  d'kvile,  by  green. 

gut  ter.  •  got  cr.  *  got  ere.  *  gut-tyr. 

*.  [O.  Fr.  gvttere,  govtiere  ;  FT.  gouttitrr, 
from  O.  Fr.  gate,  goute  ;  Fr.  goutte  —  &  drop, 
from  Lat.  gutta  ;  Sp.  gotera  ;  Port  gottira  ; 
Low  Lat.  ijuttorium,  gu'.iarium.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Literally: 

(1)  A  passage  or  channel  for  water  or  liquid 
natter. 

"  He  digged  out  »  gutter  to  receiue  the  wine  when  It 
were  prated.  '—  Udal  :  LtJt*  xx. 

(2)  A  chauuel  worn  by  the  action  of  water. 
"  Rocks  risr  on*  above  another,  and  have  deep  :ntt- 

tm  worn  ID  the  si.l.-s  of  them  by  torrent*  of  rain."-" 
AddiKn  :  On  Half. 

(3)  A  channel;  paved  or  otherwise,  at  the 
side  of  a  road  or  path  to  lead  off  surface- 
water. 

(4)  A  trough  or  channel  collecting  the  water 
which  runs  from  a  roof,  anil  leading  it  to  pipes 
in  which  it  descends  to  the  earth. 

"  Multitudes  of  all  sort*  of  people  In  their  street**, 
bouses,  windows,   leads,  and  guttert.'—  Stow  :  Queen 
(an.  1603). 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Mud,  dirt,  mire. 

(2)  A  receptacle  for  dirt  or  filth  ;  a  sink. 

"Thou  Rome  shall  be  the  siuke  and  gutter  of  the 
flltUiiMse  of  Asie."—  Oolden  Bake.  let.  1 
IL  Technically: 
L  Hydr.  Engineering: 

(1)  The  trench  made  to  hold  puddling  on 
the  side  of  a  canal. 

(2)  A  device  for  raising  water  by  the  ver- 
tical oscillation  of  a  trough.     It  is  principally 
used  for  small  lifts,  but  by  a  succession  of 
lifts  it  may  be  useful  'for  higher  elevations. 
The  jantu  of   the   Bengalese  is    a    counter- 
weighted  gutter. 

(3)  Print.  :  One  of  the  sticks  placed  be- 
tween the  pages  in  a  form  to  separate  them 
to  such  a  distance  that  when  the  sheet  is 
printed  and  folded  the  margin  shall  be  regular 
and  unifonn. 

*  gutter-blood,  s.  A  person  of  low  rank  ; 
one  of  the  rabble. 

"The  gutter  JAoodt  !  and  deil  a  gentleman  amang 
them.'—  Scott  :  Heart  o/  Midlothian,  ch.  xviii. 

gutter-ledge,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  bar  laid  across  a  hatchway  to 
rapport  the  covers. 

gutter-  shaped,  a.  Shaped  or  channelled 
like  a  gutter. 

gutter-snipe,  ». 

L  Print.  :  A  single-slip  poster  for  attaching 
to  curbstones.  (American.) 

2.  Fig.  :  A  street  Arab  ;  a  destitute  boy 
living  in  the  streets. 

gutter-spout,  «.    A  gutter. 

gutter-stick,  -. 

Print.  :  One  of  the  pieces  of  furniture 
which  separate  the  pages  of  a  form. 

gut  -ter,  r.t.  &  i.    [GUTTER,  *.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cut,  wear,  or  form  gutters  or  channels 
in  ;  to  furrow. 

"  The  yuttered  rocks  and  congregated  s.'»nd«." 

.:  OUtello.iLl. 


.. 

2.  To  provide  with  gutters  or  channels  for 
Carrying  off  water. 

"  First  in  a  place,  by  nature  close,  they  build 
A  nailu»  immfc  ffttei  -it,  walled,  and  tiled." 

Drydm  :  Virgil  ;  Georgic  it.  418. 
B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  channelled  or  worn  with  hol- 
lows, by  the  melting  tallow  or  wax  running 
down,  as  a  burning  candle. 

2.  To  fall  or  run  down  in  drops. 

gut  ter  ing,  *.    [Eng.  gutter;  -ing.} 

L  The  act  or  state  of  forming  into  gutters 
or  channels. 


2.  A  gutter  or  arrangement  of  gutters  for 
carrying  off  the  water  from  a  roof. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  in  drops. 

guf-tl-fer,  s.  [Lat.  gutta  =  a  drop,  and/«ro 
=  to  bear.) 

1.  Sing. :  One  of  the  Clusiacese  (q.v.). 

2.  PI. :  Liudley's  name  for  that  order  itself. 

gut-ti-rer-a-les,  «.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
guttifer  (q.v.);  Lat.  masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ales.] 

Hot. :  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  exogens, 
with  momxlifhlamydeous  flowers,  axile  pla- 
centa-, imbricated  calyx,  imbricated  or  twisted 
corolla,  and  an  embryo  with  little  or  no  albu- 
men. Liudley  includes  under  it  the  orders 
Dipteraceie,  Ternstoermiacese,  Rhizobolace«, 
Clusiaceae,  Marcgraviacese,  Hypericacese,  and 
Reaumuriacese  (q.  v.). 

gUt-tif-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  gutta  =  a  drop, 
fero  =  to  bear  ;  Eng.  adj.  suit',  -ous.]  Bearing 
or  yielding  gum  or  resinous  substances. 

*guf-tle,  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  gut;  frequent,  suff. 
-le.} 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  swallow  greedily,  to  gorge, 
to  gormandise. 

"  His  jolly  brother,    .    .    .    lavish  of  expense. 
Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttles  in  his  own  defence." 

ftryden  :  fertius,  sat.  vi. 

B.  Tra  ns. :  To  swallow  greedily  ;  to  devour. 


"  The  fool  spit  in  his  porridge,  to  try  if  they'd  hiss : 
they  did  not  hiss,  and  so  he  guttled  them  up,  ana 
scalded  his  chops."— i'  Estrange. 

* gut'-tler,  s.     [Eng.  guttle);  -er.]     A  greedy 
eater ;  a  glutton  ;  a  gonnandiser. 

*  gut  tu  lous,  a.      [Lat.  guttula  =  a  little 
drop  ;  dimin.   of  gutta  =  a  drop ;    Eng.   adj. 
suff.  -ous.]    In  the  form  of  a  little  drop  or 
drops. 

"Ice  is  plain  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
round  in  hail,  which  is  also  a  glaciation,  and  figured 
in  its  ffuttulout  descent  from  the  air.'—  Browne:  Vul- 
gar Errours,  bk.  ii,  ch.  i. 

gut'-tur,  *.    [Lat.]    The  throat 

gut'-tur-al,  a.  &s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gutturalis, 
from  guttur  =  the  throat.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  throat ; 
formed  in  the  throat. 

"  In  attempting  to  pronounce  the  nasals,  and  some 
of  the  vowels  spiri  tally,  the  throat  is  brought  to  la- 
bour, and  makes  that  which  we  call  a  guttural  pro- 
nunciation."— Holder :  On  Spew*. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  letter,  or  combination  of 
letters,  the  sound  of  which  is  formed  in  the 
throat ;  a  guttural  sound  or  articulation.    In 
the  English  alphabet  the  gutturals  are  c  (hard),  • 
g  (hard),  ch  (hard),  k,  and  q. 

"  Many  words,  which  are  soft  and  musical  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Persian,  may  appear  very  harsh  to  our 
eyes,  with  a  number  of  consonants  aud  guttural*."— 
Sir  W.  Janet :  On  Eastern  Poetry,  Essay  1. 

guttural-fossa,   . 

Anat.  :  The   central  portion  of  the  middle 
division  in  the  external  base  of  the  skull. 

*  gut-tur-al'-I-ty,  s.     [Eng.  guttural;  -Uy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  guttural;  guttural  - 
ness. 

*  gilt -tur-al-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  guttural;  -iae.] 
To  speak  or  pronounce  gutturally. 

gtit'-tur-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  guttural ; -ly.]   In 
a  guttural  manner ;  in  the  throat. 

gnt'-tur-al-ness,  *.    [Eng.  guttural :  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  guttural. 

*  gfit'-tur-ine,  a.    [Lat.  guttur  =  the  throat ; 
Eng.  adj.  snff.  -ine.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
throat ;  guttural. 


*  gut  -tur-ize,  v.t.  [Lat.  guttur  =  the  throat ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  form  or  pronounce  in  the 
throat ;  gutturally. 

"  For    which    the    Germans  gutturize  a  Bound." — 
Coleridge  (Ogilvie}. 

gUf-ty,  a.     [GOTrfE.] 

gut  wort,  s.    [Eng.  gut,  and  wort.     So  called 
from  the  violent  action  of  the  plant,  which  is 
a  purgative,  on  the  intestines.] 
Rot. :  Globnlaria  Alypum. 

Jfiy  (IX  *gy,  «.  [Sp.  guia  =  a  guide,  a  guy  ; 
guiar  =  to  guide ;  Fr.  guier.  ] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  rope  to  steady  a  body  in 
hoisting. 


II.  Technically  : 

1.  Mack.  :  A  stay-rope  passing  from  the  top 
of  a  spar  to  a  post  or  anchor  in  the  ground, 
and  used  to  steady  it  :  as,  the  guys  of  a  der- 
rick or  shears. 

•2.  Eng.  :  The  stay-rod  which  connects  the 
floor  of  a  suspf  .ision-bridge  with  the  land  on 
each  side,  in  order  to  prevent  swaying. 

3.  Nautical  : 

(1)  A  !oi>c  which  trims  and  steadies  a  lower 
studding-sail  boom.     The  fore-guy  leads  from 
the  boom-end  to  the  spritsail-gaff,  thence  to 
the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  and  thence  inboard  ; 
the  after-guy  leads  from  the  boom-end  to  a 
sheave  in  the  ship's  side,  and  thence  inboard. 

(2)  A  rope  from  the  end  of  a  jib-boom  or 
flying  jib-boom  to  the  end  of  a  spritsail-yard 
or  spritsail-gatf,  and  thence  to  the  ship's  bow, 
to  stay  the  spar  laterally. 

tfoy  (2),  «•  [From  the  fantastical  dress  of  the 
etfigies  of  Guy  Fawkes,  burnt  on  November  5.] 
A  fright,  a  dowdy  ;  a  fantastical  or  ludicrous 
figure.  [GUNPOWDER-PLOT.] 

guy,  v.t.  [Guv  (1),  s.]  To  guide,  direct,  or 
steady  by  means  of  a  guy. 

gny-a-quiT-lite,   s.     [From    Guyaquil,   in 

Ecuador,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min.  :  A  pale  yellow  amorphous  mineral, 
easily  cut  by  the  knife,  aud  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Compos.  :  carbon  76'7  ;  hydrogen  8'2  ;  oxy. 
gen  15-2. 

*  guyde,  v.t.    [GUIDE,  v.\ 

*  gnyle,  v.t.    [GUILE.] 

guze,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful. 

Her.  :  A  roundlet  of  a  sanguine  tint,  repre- 
senting an  eyeball. 

Gu-zer-a'-ti,  Goo  zer-a  tee,  s.  [A  native 
word.] 

1.  A  native  of  Guzerat  or  Goozerat  in  India. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  that  region.     It 
was  probably  at  first  a  Turanian  language  or 
dialect,  but  is  now  completely  transformed  by 
the  introduction  into  it  of  a  great  multitude 
of  words  derived  from  Sanscrit. 

gUZ'-Zle,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  gouziller,  in  com- 
pound desgouziller  —  to  gulp  or  swill  down  ;  cf. 
also  Fr.  s'cgosiller  —  to  make  one's  throat  sore 
with  shouting  ;  gosier  —  the  throat.  (Skeut.y] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  swill  or  drink  liquor  greed- 
ily ;  to  drink  much  or  frequently  ;  to  be  con- 
stantly drinking  or  swilling. 

"They  fell  to  lapping  and  guiding,  till  they  burst 
themselves."—  L'  Estrange. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  drink  or  swill  greedily. 
"[He]  knew  no  medium  between  guiding  beer 

And  his  old  stints-three  thousand  pounds  a  year." 
Cowpcr  :  Retirement,  601. 

*  gUZ'-Zle,  s.    [GUZZLE,  v.] 

1.  One  who  guzzles  ;  a  guzzler  ;  a  swiller  ; 
an  insatiable  eater  or  drinker. 

"That  senseless,  sensual  epicure, 
That  sink  of  filth,  that  guzzle  most  impure." 
Martton  :  Scourge  of  Villainy.  11.  T. 

2.  A  debauch. 
a  Drink. 

"  Over  sealed  Winchesters  of  threepenny  gua&e.  '—T. 
Brown  :  Works,  ii.  18o. 

gUZ'-zler,  s.  [Eug.  guzzl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
guzzles  ;  an  insatiable  eater  or  drinker. 

"Being  an  eternal  guolrr  of  wine."-T.  Brown: 
Works,  iii.  265. 

gwyn'-i-ad,   gwiu'-i-ad,   guin'-i-ad,  * 

"[Wel.  gwynvad  ;  from  gwyn  =  white.] 

IcMhy.  :  Coregonus  Pennantii  or/era,  a  fish 
of  the  family  Salmonidae,  abundant  in  Ulls- 
water  and  other  large  lakes  in  Cumberland. 
It  exists  also  in  some  Welsh  lakes 


*  gy»  *  gye»  v-t-    [GUIDE.] 
gy,  s.     [Guy  (1).J 
gy'-all,  s.    [GAYAL.I 


gybe 

Naut.  :  To  shift  over  the  boom  of  a  fore-and« 
aft  sail. 

'gybe  (IX  »•    [GIBE,  v.) 
gybe  (1),  *.    [GIBE,  «.] 

gybe  (2),  «.    [GYBE  (!),».] 

Naut.  :  The  shifting  over  of  the  boom  of  • 
fore-and-aft  sail. 


fete,  t&t,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  lather ;  we,  wgt,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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*  gye,  v.t.  &  t.   [GUIDE,  v.] 

•  gyeld,  >.    [GUILD.] 

gyle,  guile,  s.     [Fr.  guttler  =  to  ferment] 

[GUILLEVAT.] 

1.  Fermented  wort  for  making  vinegar. 

2.  A  large  vat  or  cistern.    The  liquor  gyle 
In  a  brewery  is  the  water-cistern  or  vat.    A 
gyle-tun. 

gyle-tun,  *.    The  same  as  GYLE  (q.v.). 
gylte,  s.    [GUILT.] 

gym-na-den'-J-a,  s.  [Pref.  gymn(o-\  and  Gr. 
a.6jv  (adcn)  =  a  gland.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gymnadenidae(q.v.).  About  twenty-fivespee.ies 
are  known.  Gymnadenia  conopsea  is  the  Fra- 
grant Orchis,  a  plant  with  rose-red  or  purple 
flowers  ;  it  is  wild  in  Britain,  and  occurs  in  dry 
pastures,  ascending  to  2,000  feet  high  in  the 
Highlands.  It  occurs  also  in  the  arctic  parts 
of  Europe,  in  Sil>eria,  the  West  of  Asia,  &c. 
G.  odoratissima  has  also  been  called  British, 
bat  on  doubtful  authority. 

IT  The  pronunciation  of  the  initial  conso- 
nant in  words  commencing  with  g  and  derived 
from  the  Greek  is  unsettled.  The  majority  of 
scientific  words  and  some  few  relating  to 
classic  antiquity,  which  have  not  passed,  and 
probably  will  not  pass,  into  general  use,  are 
marked  with  g  hard  (g).  There  is  also  a  ten- 
dency, which  originated  in  Germany  and  was 
first  adopted  in  this  country  by  Mitford,  to 
approach  more  closely  both  in  orthography 
and  pronunciation  to  the  primary  form. 

gym-na-den  -i^dae,  s.  pi.     [Mod    Lat.  gym- 
naden(ia);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ophreae. 

gym-nas  -i  arch,  s.  [Gr.  yvnv<uriap\os  (gum- 
nasiarchos),  from  yvjivotriov  (gnmnasion)  =  a 
School  for  athletics  ;  yuftvoc  (gumnos\—  naked ; 
opxu  (archo)  =  to  rule  or  govern.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  A  magistrate  or  public  official 
In  Greece  who  superintended  the  gymnasia  or 
palaestra,  paid  the  athletes  who  were  training 
lor  the  public  games,  and  provided  them  with 
oil  and  other  necessaries  at  his  own  expense. 

gym  nas'  I-iim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  yvft- 
va&iov  (gnmnasion),  from  yvnva£<a  (gumnazo)= 
to  train  naked,  to  exercise,  from  yv^ros  (gum- 
nos) =  naked.] 

1.  A  building  or  place  where  athletic  exer- 
cises  are   practised   or   performed ;  a   place 
where  athletes  exercise  and  train. 

"Otmnatium  properly  slsmiftes  the  place  where 
people  exercise  themselves  being  strlpt."— Ore* :  Cot- 
noloyia  Sacra,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  school  or  place  of  instruction  for  the 
higher  branches  of  literature  and  science. 

gym'-nast,  s.  [Gr.  yuficacmjc  (gumnastes)  = 
a  trainer  of  athletes  ;  yujii/a;,  yu/n-os  (gumnas, 
gumnos)  =  naked.] 

•  1.  One  who  teaches  gymnastic  exercises ;  a 
trainer  of  athletes. 

2.  One  who  practises  or  performs  gymnastic 
exercises  ;  an  athlete. 

gym  nas  tic,  *  gym'  nas  tique,  *  gym- 
nas tick,  a.  ft  s.     [Lat.  gymmisticus,  from  Gr. 
yufivoo-TiKos  (gumnaiftikos)  =  fond  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  athletic  exercises  ;  ^  yv^fao-Turrj  (rtxvn) 
81  gumnastike  (techne))  =  (the  art  of)  gymnas- 
cs.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  athletic  exercises; 
consisting  of  leaping,  wrestling,  running,  box- 
Ing,  or  similar  exercises  for  the  body. 

"  Great  reputation  in  all  the  gymnattic  exercises 
milted. "—OoldmlOt :  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  rill. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  gymnast ;  a  teacher  of  gymnastics. 
2.  PI.  :    Athletic    exercises ;    disciplinary 

exercise  for  the  l>ody  or  intellect. 

"  Academies  dedicated  chiefly  taUilj  discipline,  and 
other  martial  ytmnaMu/un."  —  t\pl/fn:  The  8tat< 
France. 

• 

•jrtfan-nas'-tic-al,<i.  [Eng.  gymnastic;  -al.\ 
Gymnastic, ;  athletic. 

"  And  harlequins  and  clown*,  with  feat?  gymnattirn 
Byron:  Deppo,  111 

•  gym-nas' -tlc-al-ly,  adv.  [Brig,  gymnoi- 
ttcal; -ly.]  In  a  gymnastic  manner ;  as  a  gym- 
nast or  athlete ;  athletically. 

"  Bach  a*  with  agility  *nd  Tizonr  are  not  iijrmnatti- 
eaMy  composed,  nor  actively  nse  those  parU."—  Browne 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  T. 


gym  nas  -tics,  s.    [GYMNASTIC,  B.  2.] 

gym-n&Jt-on-y,  s.  [Gr.  yu^vds  (gumbos)  = 
naked  ;  a£<uv  (axon)  =  an  axle,  an  axis,  and 
suff.  -y.] 

Bot. :  An  abnormal  condition  of  the  ovary, 
in  which  the  placenta  protrudes  through  it. 
(R.  Brown,  1874.) 

gym  -  ne'  -  ma,  s.  [Gr.  yvnvvs  (gumnos)  — 
naked,  and  vij^a  (nema)  =  yarn  ;  vcu  (neo)  = 
to  spin ;  named  from  the  naked  stamens.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadaceae,  tribe 
Stapeliese.  Gymnema  lactiferum  has  been  re- 
ported to  be  the  cow  1>iant,  or  Kiriaghuna 
plant,  of  Ceylon,  the  milk  of  which  the  natives 
use  as  food,  boiling  and  eating  the  leaves  also. 
Gymnema  tingens.  a  native  of  Pegu,  is  said  to 
furnish  excellent  indigo  and  green  dyes. 
(Lindley.) 

gym  ne'-trus,  s.  [Gr.  yvtxpoc  (gumnos)  = 
naked,  and  j|rpoi>  (etron)  —  the  abdomen.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Cepolidae  (Ribbon-fishes). 
The  body  is  long  and  slender,  with  a  dorsal 
fin  running  its  whole  length.  Gymnetrus 
Banksii  is  sometimes  twelve  feet  long,  with  a 
thickness  of  only  two  inches  and  three-quar- 
ters. G.  Hawkenii,  Hawken's  Gymnetrus,  or 
the  Oared  Gymnetrus,  has  been  found  in  the 
British  seas.  Its  length  is  eight  and  a-half 
feet.  A  long  gymnetrus  moving  through  the 
sea  and  leaving  a  trail  behind  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  prolongation  of  the  body, 
might  be  taken  by  a  nautical  observer  for  a 
"  sea  serpent." 

gym'-nic,  *  gym'-nick,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  gym- 
nique,  from  Gr.  yv^cucoc  (gumiiikos),  from 
•yujiVds  (gumnos)=  naked.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Pertaining  to  or   connected 
with  athletic    exercises  ;    practising  or  per- 
forming gymnastics. 

"  ffjfmmdfc  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners." 

Milton  :  Kamton  Agonittei,  1,325. 

B.  As  subst. :   Gymnastics ;  athletic  exer- 
cises. 

*  gym'-nic-al,  a.  [Eng.  gymnic;  -aL]  Gym- 
nic,  gymnasfic. 

"  Oymnical  exercises  at  Pit  :na."— Potter :  Antiq.  of 
Oreece,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

gym'-nite,  ».  [Gr.  yufivos  (gnmnos)  —  naked, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.)  Named  from  Bare 
Hills,  where  it  was  found.] 

if  in. :  The  same  as  DEWEYLITE  (q.v.).  The 
Brit.  Mus.  Catal.  makes  Gymnite  the  name, 
and  reduces  Deweylite  to  a  synonym. 

gym-no-,  pref.  [Gr.  yvni'oc  (gumnos)=  naked.) 

1.  Anat.,  Zool.,  £c. :  Naked ;  destitute  of 
hairs,  a  shell,  or  other  protective  covering. 

2.  Bot. :   Destitute  of  a  pericarp  or  other 
covering. 

gym  n6  blas'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and 
Gr.  /SAeurroc  (bla*tos)  =  a  sprout,  a  shoot,  a 
sucker  ;  and  suff.  -ic.] 

Zool. :  Not  having  the  nutritive  and  repro- 
ductive buds  protected  by  horny  receptacles. 
Used  of  the  Hydrozoa.  (Allman.) 

gymnoblastic  hydroids,  *.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  by  Professor  Allmau 
to  the  Corynida,  because  neither  their  poly- 
pites  nor  their  generative  buds  are  enclosed 
in  a  chitinous  investment. 

t  gym-nt-car'-pl-ans,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gymno-, 
Gr.  icapirbs  (karpos)  —  fruit,  and  pi.  suff.  -ans.] 
Bot.  :  One  of  two  classes  into  which  Mirbel 
divides  all  fruits.  It  consists  of  those  in 
which  the  fruit  is  not  disguised  by  the  adhe- 
rence of  any  other  organ  than  th«  calyx. 
Opjiosed  to  Angiocarpians  (q.*.). 

+  gym-no^-car'-pons,  o.    [GYMNOCARPIANS.] 
Bot.  :  Having  the  structure   of   fruit  de- 
scribed under  Gymnocarpians  (q.v.). 

gymnocarpous  lichens,  «.  pL 

Bot. :  Lichens  in  which  the  apothecia  or 

hymenial    layers   are   open    from   the   first. 

(Thome.) 
gym-ni-cid'-l-um,   *.     [Pref.  gymno-,  and 

Gr.  oixiAiov  (oikidion).  dimin.  of  o**o«  (oikot] 

=  a  house  (?).] 
Bot. :  A  swelling  at  the  base  of  some  nrn 

mosses. 
gym-ni-cla'-dus,  «.    [Pref.  gymno-,  andGr. 

«A<ioos  (klados)  =  a  shoot,  a  branch.] 


Bot.  :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub- 
order Caesalpiniese,  tribe  Euewsalpiuie*.  The 
only  known  sj>ecies  is  Gymnocladus  canadensis, 
sometimes  called  the  Kentucky  Coffee-tree, 
because  the  early  settlers  in  that  state  used  it 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  The  timber  is  suit- 
able for  cabinet  work  ;  the  bark  is  very  bitter, 
and  contains  sapouine. 

gym-no-de-ra  -nsa,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  gym- 
«<xier(its),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 


.        . 

Crnith.  :  Fruit  crows  ;  a  sub-family  of  Am- 
pelid*  (Chatterers),  some  of  which  have  the 
neck  bare  of  feathers.  They  are  nearly  of  the 
size  of  crows,  and  inhabit  South  America, 
feeding  on  fruits  and  insects.  [UMBRELLA- 
BIRD.] 

gym-no-deV-ns,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr. 
6Vpi)  (dere),  Attic  for  6>if»/  (deire)  =  the 
neck.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Gymnoderinse. 

gym'  -no-don,  s.    [Pref.  gymno-.  and  Gr.  o8ov« 

(odoiis),  genit.  GOOI/TOC  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gymnodontidae  (q.v.). 

gym  no-dont,  s.    [GYMNODON.] 

Ichthyology  : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  fish  belonging  to  the  genus 
Gymnodon,  or,  at  least,  to  the  family  Gymno- 
dontidse. 

2.  PI.  :  That  family  itself. 

gym  no   don-ti   dae,  g^m  no  don  ta, 

s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.   gynuiodon,  genit.  gymno- 
dont(os);  ISt.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtr.] 

Ichthy.  :  Globe-fishes  ;  a  family  of  fishes, 
sub-order  Plectognathi.  Instead  of  teeth  there 
is  a  sheath  of  a  substance  resembling  ivory 
enclosing  the  jaws.  This  enables  these  fishes 
to  break  the  shells  of  crustaceans  and  mol- 
luscs, which,  with  sea-weeds,  constitute  their 
food.  They  have  leather)1  skins,  usually  de- 
fended by  spines.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the 
warmer  seas.  Genera  :  Diodon,  Gymncxlon, 
Tetraodon,  &c.  (q.v.). 

gym-nog'-en-ous,  a.  [Eng.  gyn^ioycn; 
-ous.] 

Bo*.  :  Of  or  j«ertaining  to  the  Gynmogens  ; 
gymnospermous. 

gym'  -no-gens,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gymno-,  ami 
yewoM  (gennao)  =  to  engender,  to  produce. 
So  named  from  the  seeds  being  quite  naked.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  sixth  of  the  seven  classes  into 
which  Lindley  divides  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
He  places  it  between  the  Dictyogens  and  the 
Exogens.    It  is  not,  however,  the  Uictycigriis, 
but  the  Higher  Acrogens,  like  the  Lycopodia- 
ceae,  which  approach  them  from  below.     In 
the  other  direction  they  are  closely  akin  to 
Exogens,  agreeing  in  everything  pertaining  to 
their  vegetation,  in  their  concentric  zones  of 
wood,  and  in  having  a  vascular  system  and 
spiral  vessels,  and  a  central  pitli.    The  essen- 
tial point  in  which  they  differ  is  that  there  is 
no  pericarpal  covering  in  the  female  flower, 
which  receives  fertilisation  through  the  fora- 
men of  the  ovule,  without  intervention  of  stylo 
or  stigma.    There  are  also  large  perforations 
or  discs  in  the  wood,   a  structure  seen  only 
in  a  few  Exogens.    The  Gymnogens  are  often 
called     Gymnosi>crins     or     gyninospernimis 
plants.     The  class  contains  four  orders,  Cyca- 
dacete,  Pinacese,    Taccacwe,   and   Guetacen 
(q.v.)- 

2.  Palceohotany  :  The  Cryptogams  and  Gym- 
nogens or  Gynmosi>erms  seem  to  have  t>een 
brought  into  being  and  to  have  flourished  long 
prior  to  the  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons; 
all  the  supposed  Paliiis,  Arads,  and  other  Mono- 
cotyledons of  the  Carboniferous  pcri<><l  having 
been  explained  away.     Apparently  true  Oym- 
nogens  exist  in  the  Devonian  rocks.    Dadoxy- 
lon,  which  Is  from   them,  sectns  a  Conifer, 
and  that  order  was  well  represented  in  the 
Carboniferous  period.    Cycads  »!*"  "ccurrcd, 
and    perhaps    Taxacea.      (/'">/.   WMiamnon, 
Brit.  Attoc.  Sep.  (1883),  pp.  485,  Ac.) 

gym  n6  gram  me,  gjhn  n6  gram'-m% 

.«.  [Pref.  gymnn-,  and  (Jr.  ypnuM  (gramme)  — 
a  line,  an  outline.  Named  from  the  naked 
sort.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  ferns  with  one  to  three 
pinnate  leaves  ;  sori  dorfal  oblong  or  linear, 
often  confluent  ;  involucre  none.  Known 
species  eighty-f«"ir  Gymnogramme  UptophyUa, 


btfy;  ptfut,  Jo^l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e*i«t.    -ing. 
-clan, -tian  =  shan.    -tlon, -sion  -  shun :  -tion,    f  ion  =  zhun.    -tlous-   -dou^  -rton»  =  »hufc    -We.  -die,  &< 
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a  small  fern  with  fragile  fronds  oue  to  three 
inches  Inn;,-,  is  British.  It  is  found  also  in 
continental  Eu- 
rope, in  Asia, 
Africa,  America. 
Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 
(Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

»ym-nog-y- 
nons,  o.  [Pref. 
pymno-,  Gr.  yviij 
(j/«nf)  =  a  woman, 
and  sun*,  -ou.i.) 

Bo*.  .•     H.iving 
the  ovary  naked. 

gym  no  1;«  - 
ma- ta,  .<.  />/. 
[Pref.jrywtno-,  and 
Or.  Aatpoc  (/ai- 
«oj)= the  throat] 

1.  Zool.  :    An 
onler  of  Polyzoa, 

in    which    the  OVMNOORAMME. 

month  is  desti- 
tute of  the  valvular  structure  called  the  epis- 
tome,  and  consequently  the  opening  into  the 
gullet  is  uncovered.  It  is  divided  into  four 
sub-orders.  Paludicellea,  Cheilostomata,  Cy- 
cloatomata,  and  Ctenostomata. 

2.  Palaront. :  Apparently  the  order  has  ex- 
isted from  the  Upper  Cambrian  times  till  now. 

gym  nd  ml  -trl  dse.  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  gym- 
nomitr(ium),  and  Lat.  fern.  adj.  pi.  stiff,  -idcu.] 
Sot.  :  A  family  of  plants,  sub-order  Junger- 
mannea. 

g^m-no"-mi'-tri-um,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and 
Gr.  fiirpiov  (mitrion\  dimiu.  of  fiirpa.  (mitra) 
=  a  belt  or  girdle.] 

Bot,  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
G.Miinomitrida-  (q.v.). 

gym  no  phi  -in-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and 
Gr.  o^iovetK  (ophioneot)  =  of  or  belonging  to  a 
serpent ;  <x£i«  (ophis)  =  a  snake.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Professor  Huxley 
to  an  order  of  Amphibia.  They  have  rounded 
worm-like  bodies,  devoid  of  iimbs  and  tail. 
They  have  scales  imbedded  in  the  integument ; 
the  dorsal  vertebrse  are  biconcave,  and  pos- 
sess double  transverse  processes,  with  which 
the  capitula  and  tnbercula  of  the  ribs  articu- 
late. Called  by  Cuvier  Naked  Serpents ;  by 
some  authors  Csecilia: ;  and  by  Prof.  Owen 
Ophioinorpha.  Known  genera :  Csecilia,  Si- 
phonops,  Ichthyopsis,  and  Rhinatrema. 
(Huxley,  &C.) 

gym  -  noph  -  thai'-  ma  -  ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref. 
gymno- ;  Gr.  o^doAfuk  (ophthalmos)  =  an  eye, 
and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  snff.  -ata.] 

Zool. :  The  craspedote  Medusae  of  the  class 
Hydrozoa.  (Huxley.)  [GYMUOPHTHALMATE  ME- 
DDSAS.] 

gym    noph    thai  -mate,  a.     [GYKNOPH- 

THALMATA.] 

Zool. :  Naked-eyed. 

gymnophthalmate  medusas, ».  pi 
Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Edward 
Forbes  to  living  organisms,  now  known  to  be 
of  two  distinct  kinds,  (1)  free  medusiform 
gonophores  of  various  Corynida,  Campanula- 
rida,  and  the  Oceanic  Hydrozoa;  (2)  free 
Medusidse  in  all  respects  resembling  No.  1  in 
anatomical  structure,  but  whose  ova  do  not 
give  rise  to  a  free  zooid,  hut  to  a  free  swim- 
ming organism  like  the  jiarent  hydrosoma — 
viz.,  Trochymenidae,  Geryonidae,  and  /Eginidae. 
(Nicholson.) 

<ym-noph-thal  -mi  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat. 
gymnr>phthalm(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff. 
-idae.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  saurians,  having  a  very 
long  snake-like  body,  with  the  limbs  rudimen- 
tary or  wanting.  They  have  wide  mouths, 
their  eyes  without  eyelids,  either  covered  by  a 
transparent  capsule,  or  concealed  under  the 
skin.  Found  in  Australia :  more  rarely  in 
the  east  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies. 

gym -noph- thai'- mus,  s.     [Pref.  gymno-, 
and  Gr.  o^oA^o?  (ophthalmos)  =  an  eye.] 
Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gym- 

noplHhalmidje  (q.v.). 

gym-no-rhi'-na,  «.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr. 
pit  (rhis),  genit.  puxfc  (rhinos)  =  the  nose.] 


Ort'Hh.  :  A  genns  of  Corvid»,  .sub-family 
StrciKiriiw  (Piping  Crows).  Gymnorhina  tibi- 
otn  is  the  Flute-player  of  Australia, 

gym  no  so  ma  ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gymno-, 
and  Gr.  tru^ura  (soniota),  pi.  of  o-ufia  (soma) 
=  body.) 

Zool. :  One  of  two  families  into  which  the 
molluscous  class  Ptcropoda  is  divided.  The 
animal  is  naked,  without  mantle  or  shell,  the 
head  distinct,  the  gill  indistinct,  the  fins  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  neck.  It  contains 
the  solitary  family  Cliidse.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

gym  nos  6  phist,  s.  [Gr.  yufii>o<ro</>i(rrai 
(gymnosophistai),  from  yuftvos  (gumnos)  =. 
naked,  and  o-o<f>i<rTi)s  (snpnistes)  =  a  master 
of  one's  craft,  a  skilful  man,  a  wise  man,  a 
sophist;  o-oo>os  (sophos)  =  wise. ] 

Philos.  &  Hist.  (PI.) :  Another  name  for  the 
sophists,  the  first  of  seven  classes  of  Indian 
society  described  by  Arrian,  a  writer  of  the 
second  century,  whose  descriptions,  however, 
were  founded  on  the  authority  of  Alexander 
the  Great's  companions  in  arms,  and  on  that 
of  Megasthenes.  According  to  Arrian,  the  so- 
phists went  naked  (whence  the  name  Gymno- 
sophists),  in  winter  basking  in  the  sun,  and  in 
summer  sheltering  themselves  under  trees  so 
umbrageous  that  they  could  shelter  10,000 
men.  The  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  Banian 
tree  (Ficu.i  indica).  According  to  Strabo,  one 
of  them,  Calanus  byname,  brought  to  Europe, 
ascended  the  funeral  pile  "according  to  the 
law  of  his  country."  Arrian  identifies  the 
sophists  with  the  Brahmans,  as  do  Ambrose 
and  others.  But  as  the  position  of  sophist 
was  open  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
as  the  sophists  ate  with  others,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  Hindoo  Sunyasis  or  other 
ascetics,  or  Booddhists  free  from  the  restraints 
of  caste.  (Sykes :  Ancient  India ;  Jour.  Asiat. 
Soc.,  vi.  365,  &c.) 

.gym-nos'-o-phy;  s.  [GYMNOSOPHIST.]  The 
teaching  or  doctrines  of  the  Gymnosophists. 

gym  no-sper  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and 
Gr.  (TTre'p/Lia  (sperma)  =  seed.  So  named  be- 
cause the  seed  is  destitute  of  pappus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gym- 
nospermeje. 

gym  no  sper  -me-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gymnosperm(a),  and  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-eo3.] 

Bot.  :  A  subtribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Asteroidese. 

gym-no-sper'-ml-a,  s.  pi.    [GYMNOSPERMA.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  an  order 
of  Didynamia  characterized,  he  believed,  by 
naked  seeds.     He  included  under  it  most  of 
the  Labiate,  which  at  the  first  glance  seem  to 
have  four  erect  seeds  quite  uncovered.  Careful 
observation   shows,   however,   that  they  are 
enclosed  in  a  thin  pericarp,   and  the    term 
gymnospermia  (naked- seeded)  is  consequently 
inaccurate. 

2.  Gymnosperms  (q.v.).    These  have  seeds 
really  naked. 

gym  no  sper'-mous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  gym- 
nosperm(ia),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -OTIS.} 

Bot. :  Having  the  ovules  or  seeds  apparently 
or  really  naked — i.e.,  not  enclosed  in  an  ovary. 
[GYMNOSPERMIA.] 

"Tissues  of  gymnospcrmout  plant*  in  the  state  of 
mineral  charcoal."— Quar.  Jour.  Geo.  Soc.,  xv.  680. 

gym  no  sperms,  gym-no  sper  ma, 
s.  pi.  [GYMNOSPERMA.] 

Bot. :  A  class  of  plants  having  naked  seeds. 
Called  also  Gymnogens  (q.v.). 

gym  no  spor  an'-gi-um,  «.  [  Pref.  gymno-, 
and  Bug.  sporangium  (q.v.).J 

Bot.  :  A  naked  sporangium  or  spore-case. 
Example,  the  fruit  of  Juniperus  communis. 
(De  Candolle.) 

gym'-nd-spbre,  s.     [Pret.  gymno-,  and  Eng. 
spore  (q.v.).] 
Bot  :  A  naked  spore. 

gym  no  spor  ous,  a.     [Pref.  gymno-,  Eng. 
spore,  and  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  naked  spores. 

gym  nos  tom-ous,  a.  [Pref.  gymno-,  Gr. 
tTTOfia.  (stO7ji;i).  genit.  o-To/iaros  (stomatos)  =  the 
mouth,  and  naff,  -ous.] 


Bot. :  Having  its  margin  free  from  cilia. 
Used  of  the  urn  of  a  moss  when  the  operculum 
is  thrown  off.  (Thome.) 

gym' -note,  s.    [GYMNOTUS.) 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  naked  person 

t  2.  Ichthy. :  A  fish  of  the  genus  Gymnotoa 
(q.v.). 

gym  no  tet  ra  sper-moua,  a.  [Pret 
gymno-,  and  Eng.  tetrasf)ermous  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  a  four-lobed  ovary  with  four 
seeds,  apparently,  but  not  really,  naked. 
Example,  the  Labiates.  [GYMNOSPERMIA.] 

gym  no  -ti-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gymnot(tis),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  soft-finned  fishes,  sub- 
order Physostomata,  section  Apoda.  Th« 
maxillary  bones  aid  in  forming  the  margin  of 
the  upper  jaw  ;  there  is  no  dorsal  tin,  and  the 
anal  fin  is  very  long. 

gym-no' -tfis,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  iwrot 
(notes),  or  via-rov  (no ton)  —  the  back.] 

Zool.  .  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gymnotidse.  Gymnotus  electricus  is  the  Elec- 
tric Eel  (q.v.). 

gym-niir  -a,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  ovpa 
(oura)  =  th'e  tail.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  probably  to  be 
placed  under  the  Centetidse  (Tenrecs).  Habi- 
tat, Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. (Nicholson.) 

*gymp,  s.   [GIMP.] 
*gyn,  v.t&i.    [Gm  v.] 
gyn-,  pref?  [GYNO-.] 

gyn-ae'-ce-tim,  gyn-aa'-cJC-nm,  ».    [Or. 

yvvaiicelov  (gtinaikeion)  =  the  women's  part 
of  a  house  ;  ywrj  (gvne)  =  a  woman.] 

*  1.  Gr.  Antiq.  :   The    part  or   apartment* 
of  a  house  reserved  for  the  females  :  it  was 
usually  the  most  remote  part  of  the  building, 
lying  behind  an  interior  court. 

*  2.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  manufactory,  managed 
by  females,   for  the  making  of  clothes  and 
furniture  for  the  emperor's  family. 

3.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Roper  and  othen 
to  what  is  usually  called  the  pistil  (q.v.). 

*gyn-8B'-9I-aii,  a.  [Gr.  yvi/aucciot  (gunaiketoty 
=  pertaining  to  women  :  VUITJ  (gune)  =  A 
woman.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  women ;  femi- 
nine, female. 

gyn-ae'-ci-uin,  s.    [GYN^CEUM.] 

*gyn-»-coc'-ra-9y,  *  gyn-e-cSc'-ra-^y. 
*  gyn-ai-koc'-ra-9y,  s.  [Gr.  yvva.utoicpa.Ti* 
(gunaikokratia),  from  yvvrj  (gune),  genit.  ywat- 
KOT  (gunaikos)=a,  woman,  and  Kpare'u  (fcrateo)= 
to  rule.]  Female  rule  or  government ;  govsrn- 
ment  by  a  woman. 

"  Bachof en  has  misinterpreted  many  of  the  fact*  bear- 
ing on  ancient  ffynai/cocrafy."—McL»nnan :  Studia  tf 
Primitive  Bittory,  p.  «». 

gyn-ae-col'-o-gy,  gyn-e-c5r-6-gj^,  « 

[Gr.  yvi/7J  (ynne),  genit.  yvi/at(to5  (gunaikos)  ^ 
a  woman,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =.  a  discourse  or 
treatise.] 

Med. :  A  treatise  on,  or  the  doctrine  of,  ih« 
nature  and  diseases  of  women. 

gyn-»-c6-inas'-ty,  s.  [Gr.  ywj  (gunl), 
genit.  ywaiKos  (gunaikos)  =  a  woman,  and 
/nao-Tos  (mastos)  —  a  breast.] 

Physiol. :  The  abnormal  condition  of  a  man 
who  has  breasts  as  large  as  those  of  a  woman 
and  functionally  active. 

gyn-w-oc'-ra-cy,  gyn-8  -  So'-  ra  -  9y,  s. 

Gr.  fair/i  (gune)=a  woman,  and  xparew  (krateo) 
=  to  rule.]  The  same  as  GYN.SCOCRACY  (q.v.). 

*  gyn-ai-k6c'-ra-9y,  s.    [GYN^ECOCRACY.] 

*gyn-ai-k6-crat'-i[-cal,o.  [Eng.  gynni- 
kocra(cy),  t  connective,  and  suff.  -ical.]  Per- 
taining to  female  rule  or  government. 

"  The  rise  and  consolidation  of  gifnaHcocrattcal 
power  in  the  Greek  area."  —  McLennan  :  Studiet  m 
Primitive  ffiitory,  p.  415. 

t  gyn-an'-der,  s.    [GYNANDRIA.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  class  Gynandria  (q.v.) 

gyn -an'-dri -a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  yun)  (gune)  =  a 
woman  ;  amr/p  '(aner),  genit.  av&pos  (andros)  ~ 
a  man,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 


fate,  St,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  wire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
wr.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mate.  «*ub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    «u  =  kw. 
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Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
twentieth  class  of  his  artificial  system,  in 
which  he  considered  that  the  stamens  were 
on  the  pistil.  He  divides  the  Gynandria  into 
eight  orders  :  Diandria,  Triandria,  Tetrandria, 
Pentandria,  Hexandria,  Decandiia,  Dodecan- 
dria,  and  Polyandria. 

»gyn-an'-dri- an,    o.      [Mod.   Lat.   gynan- 
dri(a);  Eng.  &c.'suff.  -am.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  structure  of  the  Gynan- 
dria (q.v.). 

gyn-an'-drous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  gynandr(ia)  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  stamens  and  pistil  con- 
nate, gynandria.n. 

gyn-an'-ther-ous,  a.    [Pref.  gyn-;   Eng. 
anther,  and  suff.  -ous.  ] 

Bot. :  Having  the  anomalous  characteristic 
that  the  stamens  are  converted  into  pistils. 

*  gyn'-ar-chy\  s.  [Gr.  ywi»  (gune)  -  a  woman ; 
and  apxn  (arche)  =  rule,  government.]  Govern- 
ment by  a  female  ;  gynsecocracy. 

"  I  have  always  some  hopes  of  change  under  a  gyn- 
arvhu.'—Lord  Chaterfield. 

•  gyn-e'-ci-um,  *•    [GYS/ECEUM.] 
»  gyn-e'-ci-an,  o.    [GY>\ECIA>  .] 

•  gyn-e'-coc'-ra-cy,  s.    [GYN^COCBACT.) 

*  gyn-e-c6r-6-gy\  s.    [GYNAECOLOGY.] 

«•    [GYN-EOCRACY.] 


gyn-eV-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  yvvri  (gune)  =  a  female, 
and  epic*  (erion)  =  wool.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Arundinese. 
Gynerium  saccharoides,  a  Brazilian  grass,  pro- 
duces sugar,  though  it  is  not  the  genuine 
sugar-cane  (q.v.).  A  decoction  of  the  root  of 
G.  parviflonim,  another  Brazilian  species,  is 
ased  to  strengthen  the  hair.  G.  argenteum, 
the  Pampas-grass,  growing  sometimes  50  feet 
high,  has  been  introduced  from  South  America 
into  Britain. 

gyn-6-,  gyn-,  pref.     [Gr.  yvvr,  (gune)  =  * 
woman.] 

1.  Social.,  &c. :  A  woman. 

2.  Anat.,  Zool.,  £c. :  Anything  distinctively 
feminine. 

3.  Bot. :  A  pistil. 

gyn  6-base,  *.    [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Gr.  /3<i<ri« 
(basis)—  abase.] 

Bot. :  A  fleshy  receptacle  with  but  a  single 
row  of  carpels,  obliquely  inclined  towards  the 
axis  of  the  flower.  It  is  seen  in  the  fruit  of 
Geranium,  in  that  of  Nelumbium,  &c. 

gyn-6-bas -ic,  a.    [Eng.  <ninobas(e) ;  -fc.] 
Bot. :  Pertaining  to  or  possessing  a  gyno- 

base. 
•  gyn-oV-ra-C^',    «•      [Gr.   ywn  (gune)  =  a 

woman,  and  Kpartta  (krateo)  =  to  rule,  from 

itparos    (kratos)    —    might.]       The    same    as 

OYN-BCOCRACY  (q.v.). 

"Oligarchy,  limited  monarchy,  and  even  gynoe 
racy."— Scott :  Fortune*  of  Nigel,  ch.  xvii. 

gyn-i-car'-dia,   «.     [Pref.  gyno-,  and   Gr, 
jcopoia  (kardia)  =  the  heart.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Pangiacese.  The  seeds  ol 
Gynocardia  odorata,  after  being  freed  froir 
their  integuments,  are  l>eaten  up  with  clarifiec 
butter,  and  then  applied  by  the  natives  o 
India  to  the  skin  on  parts  affected  by  cuta 
neous  diseases. 

gyn'-fc-phore,  s.    [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Gr.  <f>opo 
(phoros)  =  bearing.] 

1.  Zool.  (PI.) :  The  generative  buds  or  gono 
phores  of  Hydrozoa,  which  contain  only  ova. 

2.  Bot. :  The  long  stalk  of  the  ovary  in  such 
genera  as  Cleome  and  Passiflora.     It  is  reall; 
a  lengthened  receptacle  bearing  the  petals,  th 
stamens,  and  the  pistils,  but  not  the  calyx. 

gyn  6-plas'  tio,  a.    [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Eng 
plastic  (q.v.).] 

Surg.  :   Opening   the   genital    aperture 
closed,  dilating  it  if  contracted. 

gyn-6-Ste'-mI-um,  «.    [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Gr 
<7T>JM«i'  (sttmSn)  =  the.  warp  in  an  upright  looi 
at  which  the  weaver  stood ;  here  used  for 
stamen.) 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  th 
column  of  combined  stamens  in  the  Orchids. 


yp  f!)>  gip*  *.  [Aubrey,  of  gipsy.]  A 
swindle  or  a  swindler.  ( U.  K.  Slang.) 

yp  (2),  s.  [Ely.  doubtful.]  At  Cambridge 
(England)  University  the  cant  term  for  a 
servant,  as  a  scout  is  at  Oxford,  and  a  skip  at 
Dublin. 

fyp-a-5-ti'-nse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gypaet(us), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inx.] 

Ornith. :  Bearded  Vultures  ;  a  sub-family  of 
Vulturidae  (Vultures),  in  which  the  head  and 
neck  are  clothed  with  feathers,  and  the  under 
mandible  provided  with  a  bunch  of  seta- 
ceous bristles,  diverted  forwards.  There  is 
only  one  known  species.  [GYPAETUS.] 

yp-a'-e-tus,  s.  [Gr.  yi5<j<«  (gups)  =  a  vulture, 
and  a«n>s  (aetos)  =  an  eagle.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Gypaetinae  (q.v.).  Gypaetus  barbatus  is  the 
Bearded  Vulture,  Griffon,  or  Lammergeyer  of 
the  Alps.  [GRIFFON.] 

gyp-6-ger-an  I  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  gypo- 
geran(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  diurnal  birds  of  prey, 
containing  only  one  known  genus,  Gyppgera- 
nus.  The  legs  are  long,  slender,  and  with  an 
unfeathered  tarso-metatarsus,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  wader,  while  in  other  respects  the 
structure  is  like  that  of  a  raptorial  bird. 

gyp-d-ger'-a-nus,  s.  [Gr.  yity  (gups),  genit 
yujros  (gupos)  =  a  vulture/and  ye'paco;  (geranos) 
=  a  crane.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  and  only  known  genus 
of  the  family  Gypogeranidas  (q.v.).'  Gypngf.ro- 
nus  serpcntarius  is  the  Secretary  Bird  of  South 
Africa.  [SECRETARY-BIRD.] 

gyps  (1),  *.    [Gr.  y>ty  (gups)  =  a  vulture.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Vulturidse,  sub-family 
Vulturinse.  Gypsfulvus  is  the  Tawny  or  Griffin 
Vulture.  It  is  about  four  feet  long,  and  is 
found  in  Western  Asia,  Dalmatia,  the  Tyrol, 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Spain,  the  North  of 
Africa,  &c.,  straggling  occasionally  to  Britain. 

gyp'-se-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  gyps(tim) ;  .-eous.]  Of 
the  nature  of  gypsum  ;  resembling  or  having 
the  qualities  of  gypsum. 

gypseous-marl,  s. 

Geol. :  A  mixture  of  gypsum  and  marl. 
(Lyell.)  [GYPSEOUS-SERIES.] 

gypseous-series,  s. 

Geol. :  The  Lower  freshwater  limestone  and 
marl  constituting  the  Upper  beds  of  the  Middle 
Eocene  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  [GYPSUM,  2.] 
They  are  of  white  and  green  marls  with  sub- 
ordinate beds  of  gypsum.  At  the  Hill  of 
Montmartre  is  a  quarry  of  gypsum  valuable 
for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Pans. 
Splendid  fossil  remains  of  Eocene  mammals 
have  Iteen  found  in  it.  The  examination  of 
these  by  Cuvier,  and  the  evidence  thus  afforded 
that  they  were  of  extinct  genera  and  species, 
constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  geology. 
Similar  gypseous  marls  are  worked  for  gypsum 
at  St.  Remain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allier. 
(Lyell.) 

gyp'-setf,  gyp'-sfr «.  &  a.   [GIPSY.] 

fcyp-sif -er-ous,<i.  [lot.  gypsum  =gywmm  ; 

fero  =  to  bear  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -<m*.]     Bearing 
or  producing  gypsum.   (Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  i.  5.6.) 

gyp  sine,  a.  [Eng.  gyps(um);  -ine.]  The 
same  as  GYPSEOUS  (q.v.). 


---,  «.    [Gr. 
gypsum,  and  ypd-fxa  (grapho)  -  to  writ*,  to  en- 
grave.]   The  art  of  engraving  on  gypsum. 

gyp-s61  -6-gtot,  *.  [Eng.  gyp*  =  #PBy,  »nd 
(Rr  Aovo*  (logon)  =  a  discourse.]  One  who  has 
studied  the  history,  manners,  customs,  and 
language  of  the  gipsies. 

fryp-sdT-*-fcy,  «•  [GYPSoLooisT.]  The  study 
of  the  history,  manners,  customs,  ana  lan- 
guage of  the  gipsies. 

gyp'-sA-plast,  «.  [Or.  yttyoi.  (gupson)  == 
"gypsum,  and  rrAoo™  (pia**n)  =  to  mould.]  A 
cast  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris  or  white  lime. 

gyps  or  His.,  «.  [Or.  y.;*<K  (guptos)  = 
gypsum,  and  6pm  (ornis)  =  bird.] 

PaUeont. :  A  bird,  believed  to  be  a  gigantic 
Rail,  from  the  Eocene  gypsum  of  Paris- 


gyp  -sum,  *.  [Lat.  =  plaster  of  Paris,  gyp. 
sum,  from  Gr.  yityos  (gupius)  =  (1)  chalk,  (2) 
gypsum.] 

1.  Min.  :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  transparent 
to  opaque  ;  its  colours  white,  gray,  flesli- 
coloured,  yellow,  blue,  or,  when  impure,  some- 
times reddish-brown  or  even  black.  Streak 
white  ;  lustre  various,  from  dull  earthy  1o 
pearly  or  glistening  on  exposed  faces  of  the 
crystals.  Hardness  1'5  to  2  ;  sp.  gr.  2'3. 
Compos.  :  sulphuric  acid  44'2  to  4ti'ii  ;  lima 
29'4  to  33'9;  water  19'9  to  21'6;  silica  0  to 
6'40,  &c.  Varieties  (1)  Crystallized  Gvpsum, 
in  which  case  itconstitutes  Selenite,  and  occurs 
in  flattish  crystals  which  are  oblique  parallelo- 
pipeds  of  lamellar  structure,  the  crystals  occa- 
sionally containing  sand  ;  (2)  Fibrous  Gypsum  : 
(a)  Satin  Spar,  (6)  a  plumose  sub-variety, 
(3)  Massive  Gypsum,  the  same  as  ALABASTSB 
(q.v.).  WJien  there  is  no  water  in  its  compo- 
sition, it  is  called  Anhydrous  Gypsum.  Exten- 
sive beds  of  it  occur  in  main  parts  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  It 
is  also  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Ontario,  England,  France,  <Scc. 

2.  Geol.:  Technically  Gypsum  is  regarded 
as  a  mineral  deposit,  in  some  places  consti- 
tuting rock   masses.     It  may  be  of  any  age. 
Near  Paris  it  is  Middle  Eocene.     Frapoli  s:iys 
that  some  gypsums  were  originally  carl>ou- 
ates  instead  of  sulphates  of  lime,  and  that 
they  underwent  metamorphism  by  the  action 
of  volcanic  sulphurous  or  snlphuro-hydrous 
vapours.     Von   Buch,  Murchison,   and  most 
other  geologists,  agree  with  this  view.    Mr. 
Sterry  Hunt  l>elieves  that  other  gypsums  may 
have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  lime  upon  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia.    (Quar.  Jon*.  Geol.  Soc.,  v.,  p.  Ixiii., 
vi.,  p.  xlix.,  xvi.  152.)    [GYPSEOUS-SERIES.] 

3.  Chem.  &  Comm.  :  Calcium  sulphate  crys- 
tallized with  two  molecules  of  water  CaSO,-2 
H2O.     It  is  often  found  l>y  the  decomposition 
of   pyrites  when  lime  is  present.     Gypsum 
calcined  is  called  plaster  of  Paris,  and  is  used 
for  taking  casts  of  statues.    It  has  been  found 
that  the  addition  of  potassium  sulphate  causes 
it  to  harden  more  quickly.     Gypsum  is  used 
as  a  manure  ;  it  facilitates  the  decomposition 
of  rocks  containing  alkaline  silicates. 

gyp'-sy,  «.  &  o.    [GIPSY.] 

If  For  the  compounds,  see  under  GIPSY. 

gyr-a-can'-thiis  (yr  as  ir),  «.  [Lat.  gyratut, 
pa.  "par-  °f  IN™-  to  tur"  rmn*  in  a  circ«  • 
Gr.  yOpos  (guros)  =  a  ring,  a  circle,  and  Lat 
acanthus  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  fish  spines,  from  the 
carboniferous  formation.  The  flsh  probably 
belonged  to  the  Cestraphori. 

«  gyr'-al  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Eng.  gyre  ;  -al.J  MOT- 
ing  in  "a  circle  ;  revolving,  whirling. 

gyr  -ate  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Lat.  gyratut,  pa.  par. 
of  gyro  —  to  move  or  turn  round  ;  gyru*  —  ft 
circle.  ] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Moving  or  going  round  In 
a  circle. 

2  Bot.  :  Bent  like  the  head  of  a  crosier. 
Called  more  generally  Circinate  (q.v.).  Used 
specially  of  the  vernation  of  ferns. 

fcyr'-ate  (yr  as  ir),  v.t.  [GYRATE,  o.]  To 
nTm-e  round  a  central  point;  to  revolve;  to 
turn  round. 

«*yr  a'-tion(yrasir),.i.    [Low  Lat.  gyratio, 
ffom  Lat.  gyratiu.F*.  par.  of  p-o  = 
round.  ]   The  act  or  state  of  turning  or  whirling 
round. 

"The  artidcW  gvratinni.  Mid  other  ilnpiUr  curt. 
o,lt™  obTrved  inthr  latter."  -Durham:  P*»i<»- 
»/<v.v.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ill. 
Centre  of  gyration:  [CENTRB,  II  22], 

.  gyr'-a-tor-y  (yr  as  ir),  o.  [Eng.  gyrate  ; 
-ori/.]  Moving  or  turning  in  a  circle  ;  gyrating, 
revolving. 


fcvre  (yr  as  ir),  «.  ("I**-  W""  =  a  circ1*'  5 
rm.uit  from  Gr.  ywpov  (guro,)  =  a  nnp  (*.), 
round  (a.).]  A  circle  described  by  a  moving 
b<xly  ;  a  turn,  a  revolution. 


A  hag  ;  a  weird-sister  ; 


gyre-carllng,  i. 

"  To  hue  keer.it  a»a  .  .  .  the  el 
-Scott:  Ouy  Manntriny,  ch.  111. 

•  gyre  (yr  as  ir),  v.t.  &  i.    (GYBB,  «.] 


-•ian,  -ttau 


-tlon.  -slon  =  snun  ;  - 


-sion  = 


-dous,  - 


24H 


gyreful—  ha 


A.  Trans. :  To  turn  round ;  to  whirl ;  to 
twist  round. 

"  Hl»  stocking!  loose, 
Unfart«nd,  and  duwu  gyrtd  to  his  ankle." 

&ia*rt>>.  :  Samlet,  11.  1.    (Quarto.) 

B,  Intrnns. :  To  turn  or  move  in  a  circle  ; 
to  revolve. 

"  Th»  fyrtny  planets,  with  their  starry  train  " 

Drayton :  .VuoA'f  Fiona. 

i  ful.    *  gyre' -full  (yr    as   ir),  a. 
gyrt ;  -/i**(0-]    Abounding  in  gyres  or 

"  Toe  the  flame  flt»  mrrful  awarding." 

Stannkurit :  Canrfilrt,  p.  US. 

gyr-en-cSph  -a-la  (yr  as  ir),  s.  pi.    [Or. 

yvpow  (yiiroo)  =to  round,  to  bend,  and  iyiee<f>a- 
Aop  (tngkrphalon)  =  the  brain.) 

Zoo/. :  The  second  of  the  four  sub-classes, 
founded  on  brain-modifications,  into  which 
Owen  divides  the  mammalia,  because, 
"  save  in  very  few  exceptional  cases  of  the 
•mailer  and  inferior  forms  of  Quadrumana, 
the  superficies  is  folded  into  more  or  less 
numerous  gyri  or  convolutions."  The  Gyren- 
eephela  are  sub-divided  into  Unguienlata 

SJu.-idruman.-i,   Carnivore);    Ungulata  (Artio- 
actyla,  Perissodactyla,  Prolwscidia,  and  the 
extinct    order    Toxodontia);  and    Mutilata 
(Sirenia  and  Cetacea).    (Owen:  Class,   of  the 
Mammalia.) 

gyr-Sn-oSph'-  a  late  (yr  as  ir),  a.   [GYREN- 

CEPHAJyOUS.) 

gyr-en-e8ph'-a-l8us  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Eng., 
Ac.  gyrtn<xphat(a) ;  -OKS.)  Belonging  to  or 
having  the  characteristics  of  Owen's  Gyren- 
cephala  (q.v.). 

"  These  1  lmh-ch»ract*n  can  only  be  rightly  applied 
to  the  ^yrftirfph'ilota  sub-class."— Owen  .•  Clat*  **f  the 
Mammalia,  p.  SS.  • 


(I  silent),  ».  [GERFALCON.] 
Ornith.  :  Falco  gyrfalco.  It  is  a  large  and 
powerful  falcon,  used  to  pursue  cranes,  wild 
geese,  4c.  It  is  common  in  the  colder  parts 
of  North  America,  and  has  been  found  in 
Britain.  Oiled  also  the  Jerfalcon  or  Iceland 
Falcon. 

farr1-!  (yr  as  ir),  *.  pi.    [GYRUS.] 

Jyr-In'-I-dae  (gyr  as  gir),  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
yyrtn(us) ;  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -icte.] 

Entom.  :  Whirligigs  ;  a  family  of  Coleoptera, 
tribe  Pentamera.  Two  genera  and  eleven 
species  are  British. 

£Jr-i'-nus,  s.  [Lat  gyrinus;  Gr.  yvpivos 
(gurinns)  =  a  tadpole.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gyrinidae.  The  antemise  are  short  and  retrac- 
tile within  a  cavity  in  front  of  the  eyes,  the 
second  joint  with  hair-like  processes;  %be  re- 
maining seven  clavate.  Sharp  enumerates 
ten  species  as  British.  Gyrinus  natator,  the 
Common  Whirligig,  is  often  seen  in  groups 
performing  gyrations  on  the  surface  of  water. 
The  larva  has  thirteen  segments,  including  the 
head,  and  resembles  a  centipede. 

gyr -6-  (yr  as  ir),  pref.  [Lat.  gyrus  =  a  circle, 
especially  one  performed  by  a  horse ;  Gr. 
yvpas  (guns)  =  a  ring,  a  circle  ;  yvpot  (guros) 
=•  round.]  Circular,  spiral. 

gyr-6-«ar'-p£-«  (yr  as  ir), s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gyroearp(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eee,] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Combretacese  (Myrobalans). 
The  corolla  is  wanting,  the  cotyledons  are  con- 
volnte,  the  anthers  burst  by  recurved  valves. 

gyr-o-car'-piis  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Pref.  gyro-, 
And  Gr.  copirof  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gyro- 
earpeae  (q.v.).  When  the  natives  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  can  obtain  it,  they  use  it  for 
making  catamarans. 

gyr-o'-dus,  s.  [Pref.  gyro-,  and  Gr.  bSovt 
(odeiis)  =  a  tooth. 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Pycnodont  fishes, 
Chiefly  from  the  Oolite. 

gjf-ro'g'-o'-nJte,  s.  [Pref.  gyro-,  and  Gr.  yoyo; 
(gonot)=  seed.] 

Palixobot. :  The  sporangium,  or  seed-vessel, 
Of  the  flowerless  plant-genus  Chara.  It  is 
very  rough  and  hard,  consisting  of  a  mem- 
branous nut,  covered  by  an  integument,  both 
of  which  are  spirally  streaked  or  ribbed.  The 
integument  is  composed  of  fine  spiral  valves 
of  a  quadrangular  form.  The  number  of 
spiral  rings  varies  in  different  species  of 
Chara,  bat  are  constant  in  each. 


gy-roi'-dal,  a.  [Gr.  yvpo?  (guros)  =•  n  circle  ; 
eWot  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -nl.\ 

gyr-i-lSp-is  (yr  as  ir),  «.  [Pref.  gyro-, 
and  Gr.  A«ir«  (Ifpis)  =  a  scale.] 

Palieont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  order 
Lt'pidoidci.  Professor  Morris  enumerates  three 
species  —  one  from  the  Carboniferous  Shales, 
and  the  others  doubtfully  from  the  Trias. 
Dr.  Ramsay  Traquair  considers  it,  a  doubtful 
genus,  and  would  cancel  the  name.  (Quar. 
Jour.  Gtol.  Soc.,  xxxiii.  567.) 

gyr'-d-lite  (yr  as  ir),  s.    [GUROLITE.] 

gy-rd'-ma,  s.    [Gr.  yvp6<a(gurod)  —  to  round, 
to  bend.] 
Botany: 

1.  (Of  ferns):  The  annulus,  or  ring,  in  poly- 
podiaceous  ferns.    (Lindley.) 

2.  (Of  lichens):   A  shield,   the    surface  of 
which  is    coursed    with   sinuous    concentric 
furrows.     Called  also  Trica. 

*  gyr'-6-man-9^  (yr  as  ir),  s.    [Gr.  yCpo? 
(guros)  =  a  ring,  a  circle,  and  /K<H"«I'O.  (manteif) 
=  prophecy,  divination.)    A    * 
kind  of  divination  performed 
by  walking  round  in  a  circle 
or  ring. 

gyr'-o'n  (yr  as  ir),  «.    [Fr.] 

Her.  :  An  ordinary,  con- 
sisting of  two  straight  lines, 
drawn  from  any  given  part 
of  the  field,  and  meeting  in 
an  acute  angle  in  the  fesse  OYRON. 
point. 

gy'-rSn-ny,  gi'-rSn-ny,  a.  [Eng.  gyron;  -y.] 

Her.  :  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  field  divided 
into  gyrons  or  triangular 
parts  of  different  tinc- 
tures. 


gyr-oph'-or-a  (yr  as 
ir),  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gyro-, 
and  Gr.  <f>opds  (phriro?)= 
bearing.  So  called  from 
their  convoluted  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Li-          OYRONNT. 
chens,     order     Pyxinei. 

The  species  grow  on  rocks  and  boulders  in 
the  Polar  Regions,  and  furnish  the  Tripe  de 
Roche  on  which  Arctic  voyagers  have  some- 
times been  obliged  to  subsist  for  a  time. 
Gyrophora  deusta  and  G.  pustulnta  are  used  in 
dyeing. 

gyr-d-ptych'-I  us  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Pref. 
gyro-,  and  Gr.  irrvf  (ptux).  genit.  TTTVXOS 
(ptuchos)  =  a  fold,  leaf,  layer,  or  plate.] 

Palceont. ':  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  faintly 
Glyptodipterini  (Huxley),  Cyclodipteridaa 
(Traquair).  They  occur  in  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xvi.  126.) 
(Nicholson,  &c.) 

gyr'-o'  -scope  (yr  as  ir),  *.  [Gr.  yCpo?  (guros) 
=  a  ring,  or  circle,  and  O-KOTTC'U  (skoped)  =  to 
look  at,  or  behold.] 

Astron.  Mach. :  An  instrument  constructed 
by  a  Frenchman,  called  M.  Foucault,  to  make 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  visible.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  proceeds  is  this— that,  un- 
less gravity  intervene,  a  rotating  body  will 
not  alter  the  direction  in  which  its  permanent 
axis  points.  In  the  gyroscope  there  is  a  ro- 
tating metallic  disc,  the  middle  point  of  whose 
axis  is  also  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
machine.  By  this  device  the  action  of  gravity 
is  eliminated.  The  instrument,  moreover,  is 
so  constructed  that  the  axis  of  rotation  can 
be  made  to  point  to  some  star  in  the  sky. 
Then,  as  the  heavy  disc  whirls  round,  it  is 
found  that  the  axis  continues  to  point  to  the 
moving  star,  though,  in  consequence  of  this, 
apparently  altering  its  direction  relatively  to 
bodies  on  the  earth.  If,  again,  the  axis  be 
pointed  to  the  celestial  pole,  which  is  fixed, 
no  alteration  in  its  position  relative  to  bodies 
on  the  earth  takes  place.  The  only  feasible 
explanation  of  these  appearances  is  that  the 
earth  is  revolving  on  its  axis.  (Airy :  Popular 
Astronomy,  8th  ed.,  pp.  78,  89,  282-285.) 

gyr'-ose  (yr  as  ir),  a.    [Lat.  gyms  =  a  circle.] 

Botany : 

1.  Marked  with  wavy  lines. 

2.  The  same  as  GYRATE  (Bot.)  (q.v.). 


gy'-ro-stat,  ».  A  modification  of  the  gyro- 
scope by  Lord  Kelvin. 

gy-ro-stat'-lc,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  gyrostat 
or  to  the  principle  it  illustrates. 

gyr'-fts  (pi.  gyr'-i),  (yr  as  i),  s.     [Gr. 
(guros)  =  a  ring,  a  circle.]    [GYRO-.] 

1.  A  tint.  :  A  convolution;  as,   the  angular 
gyrus  of  the  cerebrum,  the  gyri  of  the  brain. 

2.  Bot. :  The  aunulus  or  ring  of  a  poly  podia* 
ceous  fern.    Called  also  gyrouia  (q.v.) 

*gyte,  s.   [GOAT.] 
*  1.  A  goat. 
2.  A  child.    (Used  in  contempt.) 

gytc,  ".  [Etym.  doubtful,  probably  connected 
with  giddy  (q.v.).]  Crazy;  ecstatic;  sense- 
lessly extravagant ;  delirious. 

"  Edie   atopped  his  hand,  exclaiming,  'Lord  take  I 
he's  gaun  gyte  1 '  "—ficntt :  Antiquary,  ch.  xllil. 

gyve,    *give,  s.       [Wei.   gefyn  =  a  fetter,  a, 
gyve ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  geimheal,   from  Irish,  geil^ 
him  =  to  get,  to  receive,  to  take.]      A  fetter 
a  shackle,  a  chain  (generally  for  the  legs). 
IT  Obsolete  except  in  the  plural. 

*  gyve,  v.t.     [GYVE,  «.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  fetter,  to  shackle,  to  enchain. 

2.  Fig. :  To  ensnare. 

"  Ay,  smile  upon  her  do.     I  «  ill  mire  the*  In  thin* 
own  courtahip.'— Shaketp. :  Othello,  ii.  L 


H. 

H,  The  eignth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet  Is 
commonly  classed  amongst  the  consonants, 
though  not  strictly  such.  It  is  frequently 
called  the  aspirate,  although  other  letters  are 
also  aspirated  in  English.  Its  distinctive  or 
proper  sound  is  that  which  it  has  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  as  help,  hard,  hope,  &c. 
This  sound  it  also  has  when  following  w,  as  in 
whither,  where,  in  which  cases  it  originally 
preceded  the  w,  as  in  Old  Eng.  hwidir,  hwcer 
Its  sound  is  produced  far  back  in  the  throat 
by  an  unchecked  emission  of  the  breath, 
the  root  of  the  tongue  being  very  slightly  ap- 
proximated to  the  back  of  the  throat.  H  has 
disappeared  from  many  words,  especially 
before  7,  n,  r:  as,  Old  Eng.  hlaf  =  loaf;  Old 
Eng.  hnecca  =  neck  ;  Old  Eng.  hring  =  ring; 
Old  Eng.  feoh  =  fee.  It  has  been  intruded 
into  some  words,  as  wharf,  whelk,  whelm.  It 
has  become  gh  in  many  cases  :  as,  Old  Eng. 
theoh  =  thigh  ;  Old  Eng.  heah  =  high  ;  Old 
Eng.  cniht  =  knight ;  in  these  cases  serving 
only  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel.  In 
some  words  h  has  first  become  gh,  and  after- 
wards /:  as,  Old  Eng.  genoh  —  enough  ;  Old 
Eng.  droht  =  draught,  draft.  H  is  commonly 
joined  to  other  consonants  to  form  digraphs 
representing  sounds  for  which  there  are  no 
symbols  in  the  alphabet :  as,  ch  in  child,  chill; 
sh  in  shin,  ship ;  th  in  this,  that,  thine ;  joined 
with  p  it  forms  the  sound  of  /:  with  g  it 
sometimes  forms  the  sound  of  /,  as  in  enough, 
tough ;  sometimes  the  digraph  is  silent,  as  in 
bough,' plough.  The  combination  rh  is  found  only 
in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  where  tlie  h 
represents  the  rough  breathing  of  the  original 
(p).  Ch  is  common  in  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  in  such  cases  is  generally  hard,  as 
chemistry,  chyle,  &c.  It  sometimes  represents 
the  Latin  c.  Greek  *,  as  in  Eng.  horn  =~Lat. 
cornu,  Gi.  xc'pa?  (keras).  In  Anglo-Saxon  it 
had  initially  the  same  sound  as  at  present,  as 
he=he  ;  medially  and  finally  it  had  the  sound 
of  the  German  and  Scotch  ch  in  loch. 
H  As  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  As  ji  numeral  for  200,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it  (H)  for  200,000. 

2.  la  music  for  the  tone  B  natural  in  the 
German  system  of  nomenclature,  the  letter  B 
being  only  used  for  B  flat. 

3.  In   chemistry   for   the   monad   element 
hydrogen. 

H  As  an  initial  is  used  for  his  or  her,  as  in 
H.R.H.  —  His  (or  Her)  Royal  Highness ;  for 
half,  as  in  H.P.  =  half-pay  ;  for  horse,  as  in 
H.P.  =  horse-power. 

ha,  interj.,  s.,  ft  v.i.    [From  the  sound.] 

A.  As  interj. :  An  exclamation  denoting 
surprise,  wonder,  joy,  satisfaction,  or  other 


ffcte,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
•r(  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian,    so.  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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sadden  emotion.     When  repeated,  as  ha!  ha  ! 
it  denotes  laughter. 

"Have  you  eyeaT 

Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  cease  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  this  moor  i    an  I    Have  you  eyeat" 
ShaJcetp.  :  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  exclamation  of  surprise, 
ironder,  joy,  4c. 

"  These  shrugs,  these  hum's  and  has." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter'!  Tale,  11.  1. 

C.  As  verb  :   To  express  surprise,  wonder, 
4c.  ;  to  hesitate  :  as,  He  hummed  and  ha'd. 

ha',  s.    [Seedef]    A  hall.    (Scotch.) 

"  To  look  for  his  honour  at  the  dark  hag,  and  tell  him 
there  was  a  gentleman  from  the  south  had  arrived  at 
ha'.  "—Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  ix. 

ha'-Bible,  s.     The  great  Bible  that  lies 
in  the  hall. 

"  The  big  ha'-Bible,  ance  his  fathers  pride." 

Burnt:  The  Cotter'  I  Saturday  Sfight. 

haaf,  s.     [I  eel.  haf  =  the  sea  ;  Ger.  haff  =  a 
gulf,  a  bay.]    A  fishing  ground  in  Shetland. 

haaf-  fishing,   s.      Deep-sea  fishing  in 
Shetland  for  cod,  ling,  tusk,  &a 

haak,  s.    [HAKE.] 

haar,  *.    [A.S.  hdr  =  hoary,  hoar.)    A  fog,  a 
dull  east  wind.    (Scotch.) 

t  Haar-kies,  s.    [Ger.] 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Werner  to  Capillary 
Pyrites,  now  called  Millerite. 

2.  The  capillary  variety  of  Marcasite. 

»  hab.  *  habbe,  v.t.    [HAVE.] 

hab  nab,  nab  or  nab,  hob-nob,  adv. 

[HABNAB.] 


Ha  bak  kuk,  s.  [Heb.  pp3H  (Chhabhaqquq) 
=  Habakkuk,  meaning  an  embrace,  from  part 
(chhabhaq)  =  to  embrace.] 

1.  Scrip.  Hist.  :  The  writer  of  the  book  de- 
tcribed  under  2.     Nothing  is  known  of  his 
history. 

2.  Scrip.  Canon  :   The  eighth  of  the  Minor 
Prophets.     It  was  composed  when  the  Chal- 
dean invasion  was  imminent,  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  about 
610  B.C.     The  prophet's  poetic  genius  is  of  a 
high  order,  the  third   chapter  of  his   work 
being  one  of  the  finest  compositions  in  the 
whole  Old  Testament.     Several  passages  are 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  the  thrice  re- 
peated doctrine  that  "  the  just  shall  live  by 
faith"  (Rom.  i.  17  ;  Gal.  iii.  11  ;  and  Heb.  x. 
68),  which  excited  so  powerful  an  influence 
on  Luther's  mind,  lieing  derived  originally 
from  Hab.  ii.  4.    Hab.  i.  5  is  quoted  in  Acts 
xiii.  40,  41. 

•  hab  -ben,  v.t.    [HAVE.] 

hab'-ber,  v.i.  [Ely  m.  doubtful.]  To  stutter; 
to  stammer.  (Scotch.) 


nab-ber.  «. 

stammer. 


[HABBER,  v.]     A  stutter,  a 


ha  be-as  cor'-pus.  s.     [Lai   =  you  may 
have  the  body.] 

1.  Lav  :  A  writ  (more  fully  habeas  corpus  ad 
tvbjiciendtim)  directed  to  the  person  detaining 
another,  and  commanding  him  to  produce  the 
body  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  day  and  cause 
of  his  caption  and  detention,  ad  faciendum, 
tubjieiendum,  et  recipitmlum,  to  do,  submit  to, 
and  receive  whatsoever  the  judge  or  court 
awarding  such  writ  shall  consider  in  that  be- 
half. It  is  applicable  in  all  cases  where  a 
person  in  custody  claims  to  be  illegally  de- 
tained, or  wrongfully  refused  bail,  or  who 
desires  to  be  removed  from  one  court  to 
another. 

"  The  day  of  that  prorogation,  the  twenty-sixth  of 
May.  167*.  U  a  great  era  in  our  hlM.iry.  For  ou  that 
day  the  Hab  fat  Cornui  Act  received  the  royal  assent. 
From  the  time  of  the  Great  Charter,  the  substantive 
law  respecting  the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen  had 
been  nearly  the  same  as  at  present :  liut  It  had  been 


dure.  What  was  needed  was  not  a  new  right, 
prompt  and  searching  remedy  :  and  snch  a  remedy 
the  Hubrai  Carpul  Act  supplied."— Macaulay  :  II M. 
Xng.,  ch.  U. 

2.  Hist. :  Magna  Charta  (A.D.  1215)  provided 
that  no  freeman  should  be  taken  or  imprisoned 
but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  equals,  or 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  Two  old  writs,  one 
De  homine  replegiando  and  the  other  Capias 
in  Withernam,  designed  to  guard  the  liberty 
Of  the  subject,  were  found  ineffective,  especially 


against  the  Crown.  Chitty  mentions  also 
various  Acts  in  force  in  A.D.  1320  in  the  title 
of  which  the  words  Habeas  corpus  occur.  For 
instance,  there  were  the  Habeas  corpus  cum 
causa  (that  you  have  the  body  with  a  cause), 
Habeas  corpus  ad  faciendum  et  recipiendum 
(that  you  have  the  body  to  do  and  receive),  &c. 
More  ol  these  were  designed  to  remove  cases 
from  court  to  court.  There  was  one,  however, 
Habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendu.m  (that  you  may 
have  the  body  to  answer)  destined  to  become 
much  more  important.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  judges  decided  that  they  could 
not,  upon  such  a  Habeas  corpus,  bail  or  deliver  a 
prisoner  committed  to  prison  without  assigned 
cause,  if  he  were  placed  in  custody  by  the 
special  command  of  the  King  or  by  the  Judge 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Petition  of  Right 
(A.D.  1628)  sought  to  have  this  state  of  things 
altered,  and  l(i  Charles  L,  c.  10,  accorded  the 
change  of  law  desired,  but  obstructions  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  enactment  rendering  it  less 
effective  than  had  been  expected,  the  enact- 
ment, 31  Charles  II.,  c.  2,  called  pre-eminently 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  was  passed.  For  its 
nature,  see  the  extract  under  No.  1.  Only 
Parliament  can  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  It  has  frequently  done  so  at  times  of 
public  peril  or  anxiety.  The  Act  was  sus- 
pended in  Britain  during  the  two  Stuart 
rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  also  in  1777-79, 
during  the  American  war,  and  in  1794,  while 
the  first  French  revolution  was  at  its  height 
It  has  been  repeatedly  suspended  in  Ireland 
during  periods  of  rebellion.  The  protection  of 
habeas  corpus  is  secured  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  also 
included  in  the  Constitutions  of  most  of  the 
states.  It  has  been  suspended  in  the  United 
States  on  critical  occasions,  but  it  is  questioned 
whether  the  power  of  suspension  can  be  exer- 
cised by  the  President,  or  belongs  only  to 
Congress.  The  law  of  habeas  corpus  does  not 
extend  to  Scotland. 

ha  be  na,  s.  [Lat,  =  a  thong,  from  habeo  = 
to  hold.]" 

Surg.  :  A  bandage  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  opposite  sides  of  wounds  together. 

hab-fi-nar'-i-a,  s.  [From  I -at  &a&«-u>  =  a 
thong  or  strap,  which  the  lip  sometimes 
resembles  (Hooker  £  Arnot'.).  Etym.  doubt- 
ful (Sir  Joseph  Hooker).] 

Hot. :  Butterfly  orchid  ;  a  genus  of  orchids, 
tribe  Ophrese,  family  Gymnadenidae.  It  re- 
sembles  orchids  in  its  general  character,  but 
has  the  glands  of  the  pollen  masses  free,  dis- 
tant, and  exposed.  A  hundred  species  are 
known.  Three  are  British :  (1)  Habenaria 
bifolia,  a  very  fragrant  plant,  generally  with 
two,  rarely  with  three,  leaves,  and  whitish 
flowers,  the  spur  twice  as  long  as  the  ovary. 
It  appears  from  June  to  August.  (2)  H .  viridis, 
and  (3)  H.  albida;  these  are  rarer  and  more 
local. 

ha  ben  dum,  «.  [Lat.,  =  a  thing  to  be  held 
or  possessed.] 

Law :  That  clause  of  a  deed  which  determines 
what  estate  or  interest  is  granted  by  the  deed. 

*  hab'-e'n-rjf,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   An  archi- 
tectural decoration  of  some  sort,  but  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 

*  hab '-er  dash, «     [HABERDASHER.]    Petty, 
peddling,  small. 

"  He  set  vp  his  shop  with  haberdaA  ware." 

The  Wife  lapped  in  Morefl  Sfcin,  v.  WS. 

*  hab'-er-daab.t'.i.    [HABERDASH.]    To  deal 
in  haberdashery  or  small  wares  ;  to  peddle. 

"  To  habrrdatk  in  earth's  base  ware."  Quartet. 

nab'-er-dash-er,  «.  [O.  Fr.  hapertas  =  a 
kind  of  stuff,  or,  more  probably,  pedlars' 
wares,  from  the  bag  in  which  they  were  car- 
ried ;  cf.  Icel.  haprtask,  hafrtask  =  a  haver- 
sack. (Skeat.)] 

*  1.  A  dealer  in  small  wares  ;  a  pedlar ;  a 
hatter. 

"  B'tl-rrdathrr,  a  hatter,  or  seller  of  hattes  ;  also,  a 
dealer  In  small  wares."— Kent?. 

2.  A  dealer  in  drapery  goods  of  various  de- 
scriptions, as  ribbons,  laces,  silks,  &c. 

hab  er  dash  or  £ss, ».  [Eng.  haberdasher ; 
-ess.]  A  woman  who  deals  in  small  wares  ;  a 
female  huckster.  (7'.  Brown :  Works,  ii.  272.) 

hab  -er-dash-ery, *•  [Eng.  haberdasher ;  -y. ] 
1.  The  wares  sold  by  a  haberdasher. 

"Making   a  shoe,  or   retailing   cheese  and   <a>«r. 
Knot     Suavt.  No.  6*. 


2.  The  shop  or  establishment  of  a  haber- 
dasher. 

hab'-er-dine,  s.  [O.  FT.  habardeon,  probably 
a  corruption  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  where 
the  tish  were  prepared.]  A  dried  salted  cod. 

ha-ber'-S  ia'-cl-as  pos-ses  si  6  nem, 

phr.  [Lat.,  =  you  may  cause  (him)  to  have 
possession.] 

Law  :  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  a 
county,  commanding  him  to  give  actual  pos- 
sesion  to  the  claimant  of  land  recovered  in  a 
suit. 

•  ha   ber    geon,    *  ha-ber-gyn,   *ha- 

bur-i-on,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  luiubegeon, 
hauberjon  =  a  small  hauberk,  dimin.  of  haubere 
=  a  hauberk  (q.  v.).] 

1.  In  old  armour  a  short  coat  or  garment 
worn  over  the  quilted  gambeson  or  haqueton, 


BABEROEON,   AND  DETAIL  OF  LINKS. 

and  under  the  jupon.    It  was  composed  either 
of  plate  or  chain-mail,  without  sleeves  ;   its 
purpose  was  to  protect  the  neck  and  breast. 
"  The  \abergynt  that  they  beare  shall  nat  defend* 

them."  —  Bernert :   froiitmrt ;   Cronyde,  vol.  L.  ch. 

ccccxlv. 

2.  Any  defence,  or  protection. 

"  Cloth  id  in  the  »o»uHon  of  feith,  and  of  charit*  "— 
Wydiffe :  1  Then.  \: 

3.  Applied  to  the  elytra  of  a  beetle. 

"  The  scalle  beetles  with  their  habrrgroni 
That  make  a  humming  murmur  as  they  fly." 

Ben  Jontm  :  Sad  Shepherd.  Ii. 

*  ha-ber-jects,  s.     [Norm.    Fr.  habergier  =» 
haubergers,  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth.    (Kelham.)] 
A  cloth  of  a  mixed  colour  (Mttgna  Charta). 
(Wharton,  Ac.) 

*  hab'-n-a-ble,a.  [Fr.  habil(ler)  =  to  clothe; 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  clothed. 

"  The  whole  habitable  and  kabUabie  globe."— Carlylt  : 
Sartor  Retartut,  bk.  i.,  eh.  v. 

r  ha-toll'-a-tdr-jf,  a.  [Fr.  habit(ler)  =  to 
clothe  ;  -atory.]  Pertaining  to  habiliments  or 
clothing ;  wearing  clothes. 

"  Is  not  the  dandy  culottic.  hatnlatoiy.  by  law  of  rx- 
Isteuce  t  "— Carlylt :  Pr.  Revol.,  pt,  iii.,  bk.  vii..  cli.  it 

*  hab'-fle,  *  ha  We.  a.    [Lat.  habilis  =  fit, 
proper,  manageable.]      Fit ;   proper  ;   ready  ; 
*pt ;  skilful ;  handy  ;  qualified. 

"  Uabtle  and  ready  to  every  good  work."—  Walltr. 

ha  bil  i  mont,  *  ha  bil  11  men,  *  ha- 
byl-y-ment,  s.  [Fr.  habillement,  from  Ao- 
bitfcr  =  to  dress,  clothe  ;  originally  =  to  get 
ready,  from  Lat. habilis.]  [HABILE.]  Adress; 
a  garment ;  an  article  of  dress  or  clothing. 
(Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"  Thus  plated  In  koHtimenti  of  war." 

Xbalcetp.  :  A'i<  »urrf  //.,  L  *. 

*  ha-blT  I  m6nt-ed,  a.     [Eng.  habiliment) 

*d.]    Pressed,  clothed,  equipped. 

*  ha-bfl'-I-tate,  a.   [Lat  habilitas  =  aptnw«. 
fitness,  from  hubilis  =  fit,  apt]     [HABILE.! 
Qualified,  entitled. 

"They  were  attainted,  and  thereby  not  l«f»ll.  npi 
luMlitiite  to  soru*  ill  Parliament.  —B-icm :  Bcnr*  fit 

*  ha-bfl'-I-tate,   v.t.    [HABILITATE,    o.J    1\» 
make  tit,  to  qualify,  to  entitle. 

*  ha-bn-I-ta'-tion,  ».    [HABILITATE,  a.]    A 

qualification. 

"  WfcatU  kahiHtalioH  without  Intention  and  actf— 
Bacon  :  A*ay<;  Of  Kingdonu  *  MM* 

*  ha-blT-I-tfr  ».    [Fr.  habilite.]  Ability  (q.v.X 

hab-it,  •»b-it,  'ab-ite,    'ha-bite,   i. 

[  Fr  habit  =  a  garment,  a  dress,  from  J^at. 
habitus  =  (».)  a  condition,  habit,  or  dress,  (a.) 
held  in  a  certain  condition,  from  habeo  =  to 
hav«  or  hold.  ] 

L  Ordinary  iMngvagt : 

•  1  A  state  or  condition  of  the  body,  either 
natural  or  acquired ;  constitutional  tempera- 
ment of  the  body. 


bo?:  PoUt,  J6^1;  oat,  9eU,  ohoru.,.  9hln.  benoh;  go,  *em;  thin,  ^hl.;  sin,  a,;  exjeot. 
-clan,  -tlan  -  shun.    -tton.  -sion=shun:  -tlon.  -«lon  =  zhun.    -Uous,  -sious.  -don.  =  sh&s.    -We,  -die. 
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*  2.  Practice,  use,   usage  ;  a  tendency   to- 
wards any  state  or  course  of  action  arising 
from  frequent  reiwtition  of  the  same  acts. 
"  How  use  doth  breed  a  kabit  in  a  man." 

Shaketp.  '  Two  Ofttltmtn  of  J'mma,  V.  4> 

3.  A  peculiar  practice,  use,  or  custom,  ac- 
quired by  frequent  repetition. 

"  He  hath  a  bettor  bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the 
count  Palatine."—  Sluitotp.  :  Merchant  at  <  ruict,  1.  1 

4.  A   way  or  acting  ;  a  course   or  line   of 
conduct. 

"  And  »  sinful  habit  differs  from  a  sinful  act  but  a> 
many  differ  from  one,  or  at  a  year  from  an  hour."  —  Up. 
Taylor  ;  On  Reptntonc*.  oh.  iv.,  J  J. 

5.  Dress,  garb.  ap|xm'l  ;   s|H>cif.,  the  loose 
dress  worn  by  ladies  while  riding  ;  a  riding- 
habit 

"  There  we  ttood  In  our  habile,  bare-footed  and  bare- 
headed.'— BacUuyl  •  raya-ir*.  1.  109. 

6.  Outward  appearance,   carriage,  deport- 
ment. 

"  Put  on  a  sober  kabtt.  " 

Shaknp.  :  Merchant  of  renice,  11.  1 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Metaphysics  :    Facility  in   doing  and  an 
inclination  to  do  a  thing  acquired  by  doiti;;  it 
frequently.      Reid   and    Hartley   regard   the 
operations  resulting  from   our  acquired  dex- 
terities and  habits  us  merely  mechanical  or 
automatic  ;  Dugald   Steward  allows  to  each 
several  motion  a  separate  act  of  conscious 
volition  ;  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  accords  to  the 
mind  a  conscious  volition  over  the  series,  but 
denies  it  a  consciousness  and  deliberate  voli- 
tion in  regard  to  each  separate  movement. 

^  Habit  differs  from  disjwsitifin  in  this,  that 
while  both  are  tendencies  to  action,  disposition 

niperly  denotes  a  natural,  habit  an  acquired 
dency. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  general  appearance  and  mode 
of  growth  in  a  plant,   without  attention  to 
the  details  of  the  subject 

8.  Siol,  :  Changed  habits  either  in  man  or 
the  lower  animals  produce  an  inherited  efl'ect. 
[USE.]  (Darwin.) 

H  For  the  difference  betweer  habit  and  cu»- 
tam,  see  CUSTOM. 

^  Habit  and  repute  : 

Scots  Law  A  Ord.  Lang.  :  Common  reputa- 
tion ;  used  of  anything  held  and  reputed  to  be 
true.  Thus,  in  Scotland,  one  may  be  by  habit 
and  repute  a  thief,  and  habit  and  repute  goes 
•  considerable  length  in  proving  a  Scotch  mar- 
riage between  persons  who  cohabit,  and  are  by 
common  rumour  man  and  wife.  (Bell,  vi.) 

hab  it  (1),  v.t.    [HABIT,  «.] 

L.  To  accustom  ;  to  habituate  ;  to  flx  by 
custom  or  habit. 
2.  To  dress,  to  clothe,  to  accoutre  ;  to  array* 

"  She  shall  be  habited,  as  It  become* 
The  partner  of  your  bed." 

Sltaketp.  :  Winter't  Tale.  Iv.  8. 

•hab'-It  (2),  v.t.    [Lat.  habito.]    To  inhabit, 
to  dwell  in. 


Haonely  you 


e  to  the  citie  Siberia,  or  to 


aonely  you  may  come  to  the  c 
other  towne  or  place  habited  vpon  or  neer  the 
border  of  lt."—Sackluyt  :  Voyaget,  vot  i.,  p.  486. 

•  hab-it-a-bH'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  habitable  ;  -ity.  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  habitable  ;  habit- 
ableness. 

"To  continue  the  state  and  habit  ability  thereof 
throughout  all  ages."—  Derham  :  Aura-Theology,  bk. 
Ti.,  ch.  ii. 

hab'-lt-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  habitabilis, 
from  habito  =  to  inhabit.]  That  may  or  can 
be  inhabited  or  dwelt  in  ;  fit  for  the  residence 
of  human  beings. 

"  Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pursue." 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  x. 

hab'-lt-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  habitable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  habitable  ; 
fitness  or  capacity  for  being  inhabited. 

"Those  ancient  problems  of  the  spherical  roundness 
of  the  habitabltncu  of  the  torrid  zone."—  flay  :  On  the 
Creation,  pt_  i. 


.  adv.    [Eng.  habitab(k);  -ly.] 
In  a  habitable  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  inhabited. 

•hab  it  ac  le  (16  as  «1),  s.  [Lat  habitncu. 
lum,  from  habito  —  to  dwell  in.]  A  place  to 
dwell  in  ;  a  residence  ;  a  dwelling-place. 


•  hab'  -It-an9e,  *  hab  it  aunce,  *.  [Lat. 
habitant,  pr.  par.  of  habito  =  to  inhabit,  to 
dwell  in.],  A  habitation;  a  dwelling;  an 
•bode. 

"  What  art  thou.  man,  if  man  at  all  thou  art, 
That  here  In  desart  hast  thine  habitance  I " 

Spmter :  f.  «.,  II.  vii  7 


*  hab   it  an  97.  *•    [HABITANCK.]    Tlio  con- 
dition or  state  of  an  inhabitant;   permanent 
residence   in   a  town,   city,  or   parish ;    in- 
habitancy. 

hab   it  ant,  ».    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  habiter;  Lat. 
habito  •=.  to  inhabit.] 
*  1.  An  inhabitant ;  a  dweller ;  a  regider. 
-  Drones,  oppressive  habitants  of  hives 
Owe  to  the  labom  of  the  bees  their  lives." 

Cooke:  Betiod,  880. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada,  who  are  of  French  origin. 

hab'-I-tat,  *.  [Lat.  =  he,  she,  or  it  dwells  or 
lives ;  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie,  of  habito  — 
to  inhabit,  to  dwell.  ] 

Biol.  :  The  place  in  which  any  particular 
animal  lives  when  wild,  or  any  wild  plant 
grows.  When  descriptions  were  in  Latin, 
such  expressions  as  the  following,  taken  from 
Linnspus's  Systema  Naturae,  continually  oc- 
curred : — "Habitat  in  America"  =  "  It  dwells 
in  America."  Here  "habitat"  is  the  third 
person  singular  present  indicative  of  the 
Latin  verb  habito,  but  when  the  term  grew 
familiar  it  came  to  be  used  also  as  an  English 
noun. 

••  Naturalists  distinguish  between  the  habitats  or 
geographical  localities  of  species,  and  the  stations  or 
circumstances  In  which  they  are  found."— S.  P.  Wood- 
ward  :  Mnllutca  (ed.  1875),  p.  186. 

hab-I-ta'-tion,  *  hab  i  ta  ci  on,  *  hab 
i  ta  ci  oun,  s.  [Fr.  habitation,  from  Lat. 
habitatio,  from  habitatus,  pa.  par.  of  habito  = 
to  inhabit.] 

1.  The  act  of  inhabiting  or  dwelling  in  a 
place. 

"  It  [arson]  is  an  offence  against  that  right  of  habiia. 
Hon.  which  is  acquired  by  the  law  of  nature  as  well  as 
by  the  l»ws  of  society."— Blackitone :  Commentaries, 
bk.  IT.,  ch.  16. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inhabited. 

"  Every  star  perhai>a  a  world 
Of  de.stined  habitation;  but  thou  know'st 
Their  seasons."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  622. 

3.  A  place  to  dwell  in ;  a  place  of  abode ; 
a  dwelling-place;  a  house1  or  other  place  in 
which  a  person  or  animal  lives. 

"  If  any  clime  perhaps 
Might  yield  them  easier  habitation. 

Milton:  P.L.,11.  578. 

*  hab   I  ta  tor,  $.    [Lat.  from  habitatus,  pa. 
par.   of  habito  —  to  inhabit.]    An  inhabitant, 
a  dweller. 

"  The  sun's  presence  is  longer  unto  us  than  that  in 
Capricorn  unto  the  southern  habitatort."— Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  x. 

hab  -It  ed,  a.     [Eng.  habit ;  -ed.} 
*L  Accustomed,  habituated. 

"  O  y'  ar<-  a  shrewd  one ;  and  so  Jtabited 
In  taking  heed." 

Chapman :  Homtr;  Odyssey  v. 

2.  Dressed  ;  arrayed  ;  wearing  a  habit. 
"  Or  is  It  Dlan  habited  like  her  ?  " 

Shaketp.  :  TUat  Andronicus,  ii.  S. 

ha-blt'-n-al,    '  ha  bit-u-alL  a.    [O.  Fr. 

habitual :  Fr.  habituel ;  from  Low  Lat.  habitu- 
alis;  from  Lat.  habitus  =  a  habit  (q.v.).] 

1.  Formed  or  acquired  by  habit,  use,  or 
custom. 

"  That  habitual  restlessness  of  foot." 

Vfyrdiworth  :  On  the  flaming  of  Placet,  vi 

2.  Accustomed,  usual. 


3.  According   to  habit   or    custom ;    done 
habitually. 

"  The  habitual  practice  of  any  one  sin  or  neglect  of 
one  known  duty.  —  Palsy  :  Philotophy,  bk.  1.,  ch.  vii. 

4.  Caused  or  formed  by  use  ;  rendered  per- 
manent or  lasting   by    use ;  as,  an  habitual 
colour  of  the  skin. 

If  Habitual  Criminals  Act : 

Law :  The  Act  32  and  33  Vic.,  c.  99.  It 
gives  power  to  re-arrest  ticket-of-leave  men, 
provides  for  the  regulation  of  criminals,  and 
for  the  supervision  by  the  police  of  those 
convicted  of  felony,  besides  making  more 
stringent  regulations  with  regard  to  the  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  goods. 

ha-bit'-U-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  habitual;  -ly.} 
In  a  habitual  manner ;  customarily  ;  by  habit, 
use,  or  custom. 

"  A  religion  whose  creed  they  do  not  understand, 
and  wlmse  precepts  they  habitually  disobey." — Macau- 
lay  :  ma.  Kng..  ch.  iii. 

*  ha  bit  -u-al-ness,  *.  [Eng.  habitual ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  habitual ;  use. 

"  In  the  uprightness,  the  universality,  and  habi'ual- 
neu  of  our  obedience."  —  Clarke :  Sennont,  vol.  ii., 


*  ha-bit'-n-ar-y,  o.    (Eng.  nabitua(te) ;  •ry.'J 

Habitual,  customary. 

"  Nature  .  .  .  made  habituary  by  Justoin."— H ill.  gf 
Xdvtardl/.,p.  8. 

ha  bit  -u-ate,  v.t.    [HABITUATE,  a.] 

1.  To  accustom  ;  to  make  one  accustomed 
to  anything  by  use  or  frequent  repetition  ;  to 
make  familiar. 

"It  is  neither  reasonable  nor  possl!  la  that  men 
should  be  saved,  who  have  never  habituated  them- 
selves to  the  practice  of  any  virtue."— Clarke :  A«r- 
mo/i*,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  126. 

*  2.  To  settle  as  an  inhabitant  in  any  place. 

"Many  nobles  and  gentlemen  left  their  families 
habituated  in  these  countries."— A'ir  W.  Temple. 

'  ha  bit  u-ate,  a.  [Lat.  habitaatus,  pa.  par. 
of  habituo  =  to  bring  into  a  certain  state  or 
condition;  habitus  =  a  state;  Sp.  &  Port. 
habituar ;  Fr.  habituer.] 

1.  Given  to   the  habitual  practice  of  any 
thing. 

"  The  habituate  sinner  hath  not  yet  given  over  his 
habit."— Hammond  :  Works,  iv.  679. 

2.  Inveterate ;  become  habitual ;  formed  by 
habit. 

"The  constitution  of  men's  bodies  may  be  either 
native  or  habituate."— Sir  W.  Temple. 

*  ha-bit  u-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  habituatus,  pa. 
par.  of  habituo  =  to  bring  into  a  certain  state.] 
The  act  of  habituating;  the  state  of  being 
habituated. 

"hab-It-u.de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  habitudo, 
from  habi/us  =  a  habit  (q.v.).] 

1.  Relation,  respect ;  state  with  regard  to 
something  else. 

"  Names  being  supposed  to  stand  perpetually  for  the 
same  ideas,  and  the  same  ideas  having  immutably  the 
same  htibitudeg  one  to  another ;  propositions  concern- 
ing any  abstract  ideas,  that  are  once  true,  must  needs 
be  eternal  verities."— Locke :  Human  Understanding, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Familiarity,   converse  ;    frequent  inter- 
course. 

"To  write  well,  one  must  have  frequent  habitudet 
with  the  best  company."— Dryden. 

3.  Long  custom,  habit,  inveterate  use. 

"His  own  moral  and  intellectual  habitudet,  tot 
those  of  his  age."— J.  S.  Brewer :  English  Studies,  \>.  41 

4.  The  customary  Mode  or  manner  of  living, 
acting,  &c. ;  habits,  customs. 

"  In  all  the  habitudes  of  life, 
The  friend,  the  mistress,  and  the  wife. 
Variety  we  still  pursue."  SivVI. 

5.  Aptitude  for  doing  anything. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  gain  an  exact  habitude,  without 
an  infinite  number  c'  acts  and  perpetual  practice."— 
Dryden. 

ha-bit'-U-e,  s.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  habituer  =  to 
accustom.]  One  who  habitually  frequents  any 
place,  especially  a  place  of  amusement  or 
recreation. 

*  hab' -it-lire,  a.     [Prob.  a  misprint  for  habi- 
tude (q.v.).] 

"Without  much  ado  or  faf -fetched  habiture."  — 
Martton. 

*  ha-ble,  a.    [HABILE.]  Apt,  able,  competent. 

*  ha-ble,  v.t.    [HABLE,  o.]   To  make  fit  or  suit- 
able ;  to  suit,  to  fit,  to  accommodate. 

"To  t-hentent  the  said  weorkes  mighte  be  the  bettel 
habled  to  the  readers.  '—L'dal:  Actei.  (Dedic.) 

'  ha  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  habit ;  -ness.]  Fitness, 
capacity,  comi>eteiice. 


,*  hab'-nab,  *  b.6b'-nSb,  adv.    [Eng.  hab  - 
have  ;  nab  =  ne  hab  =  have  not.] 

1.  Without  order  ;  promiscuously. 

"  Although  set  down  hitbnab  at  random." 

Butler  :  Hudi'iraf,  pt  it,  c.  lit 

2.  By  hook  or  by  crook ;  by  fair  means  o? 
foul. 

"Philautua  determined  habnab  to  send  his  letters.* 
—Lilly:  Euphuet,  p.  109. 

ha  -  bran'- thus,  s.  '[Gr.  o/3pos  (habros)  = 
graceful,  pretty,  and  ap0os  (anthos)  =  flower.) 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amaryllids,  tribe  Ama- 
ryllese.  It  consists  of  pretty  South  American 
bulbous  plants,  about  twenty  species  of  which 
have  been  introduced  into  green-houses. 

ha  -  brSc'-  6  -  ma,  s.    [Gr.  o/3po?  (habros)  m 
graceful,  pretty,  and  KOJJUJ  (koml)  =  hair.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  rodent  animals,  family 
Hystricidse.  Mr.  Darwin  discovered  two  spe- 
cies, Habrocoma  Cuvieri  and  H.  Bewnetti,  near 
Valparaiso. 


fitte,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 


habromania— hackly 
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mab-ro-ma'-nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  <10p6?  (habros)  = 
pretty,  pleasant,  andftavia(nian.to)=madness.] 
A  form  of  madness  in  which  the  delusions  are 
pleasant  and  gay. 

hab'-ro-neme,  a.  [Gr.  a£po?  (habros)  = 
graceful,  delicate,  and  vy^a  (nema)  =  yarn.] 

Mln.  :  Having  the  form  of  fine  threads. 
(Webster,  ed.  1848.) 

h&b  zel-i-a,  s.  [From  habzeli,  its  native 
name.  ] 

Dot. :  A.  genus  of  Anonacese,  tribe  Xylopese. 
It  is  sometimes  made  a  synonym  of  Xylopia. 
The  dried  fruits  of  Habzelia  cethiopicum,  for- 
merly called  Piper  (ethiopicum,  constitute  the 
Negro-pepper,  Guinea  pepper,  or  Ethiopian 
pepper  of  Western  Africa.  Those  of  H.  aro- 
matica,  a  native  of  woods  in  Guyana,  are  used 
by  the  negroes  as  a  condiment.  H.  undulata, 
and  perhaps  others  of  the  genus,  have  the 
same  pungent  qualities. 

'*hac-9e'-if-1$',  s.  [Lat.  hcec  =  this,  and  Eng. 
suflf.  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a 
certain  thing;  the  relation  of  individuality 
conceived  by  the  schoolmen  as  a  positive 
attribute  or  essence. 

h&9h'-el,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sloven;  a 
dirty,  untidy  person. 

hach  iire,  s.    [Fr.,  from  hacher  =  to  hack.] 

Engrav.,  <tc.  :  Short  lines  employed  to  repre- 
sent half-tints  and  shadows,  as  in  representing 
mountains  on  maps.  Simple  hachures  are 
those  in  which  the  lines,  whether  curved  or 
straight,  are  all  parallel  ;  double  hachures  are 
those  in  which  the  lines  cross  each  other. 

ha  9h  iire,  v.t.  [HACHURE,  s.]  To  cover  or 
mark  with  hachures. 

ha-ci  en-da  (c  as  th),  *.  [Sp. ;  O.  Sp. 
facienda,  from  Lat.  facienda,  pi.  of  faciendum 
=  a  thing  to  be  done  ;  facio  =  to  do.]  An 
estate ;  an  isolated  farm  or  farm-house ;  an 
establishment  in  the  country  for  stock-raising, 
mining,  manufacturing,  &c. 

hack  (1),  hak  ken,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  haccan : 
cogn.  with  Out.  h>ikken;  Dan.  hakke;  Sw. 
haclea;  Ger.  hacken.] 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  cut  irregularly  and  into  small  pieces  ; 
to  chop,  to  notch  ;  to  mangle  by  repeated  blows 
Of  a  cutting  instrument ;  to  cut  unskilfully. 
"Nor  the  hacked  helmet,  nor  the  dusty  field." 

Additun     Ovid;  Metamarphntei  III. 

55.  To  cut  a  jag  or  channel  in  a  tree,  for  the 
purpose  of  bleeding  it. 
3.  To  kick  a  player's  shins  at  football. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  mangle  in  uttering ;  to  chop  up. 
"  Let  them  keep  their  limbs  whole   and  Vn-Jt  our 

English.  "-Shaieip.  :  Merry  Win*  of  Windtor,  111.  1. 

B.  f» transitive : 

1.  To  cut  or  chop  away  at  anything. 

"The  man,  not  at  nil  discoursed,  fell  to  cutting  and 
hacking."— aunyan :  Piiyrtm'i  Progreu.  pt.  L 

2.  To  kick  on  the  shins  at  football. 

hack  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [HACK  (e>,  ?.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  let  out  for  hire  :  as,  To  hack 
•  horse. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  be  let  out  for  hire  ;  to  be  used 
commonly. 

2.  To  be  common  or  vulgar;  to  turn  prosti- 
tute. 

•  h&Ok  (3),  v.i.  [HAWK,  ».]  To  try  to  bring 
up  phlegm. 

hack  (!),«.    [HACK,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  An  irregular  cut ;  a  notch  ;  a  dent. 

"  Look  you  what  hack*  are  on  hu  lie  1  met."— Shaketp  : 
Trail ut  t  Crelntln.  1.  2. 

*  2.  A  blunt  axe. 

3.  A  large  pick  used  by  miners  in  breaking 
•tone. 

4.  A  tool  for  cutting  jags  or  channels  in 
trees  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding  them.    Pine* 
are  hacked  for  turpentine  ;  maples  tapped  for 
saj>,  or  sugar-water  as  Western  farmers  prefer 
to  call  it. 

*  5.  A  hesitation  or  stammering  in  speaking. 


II.  Football :  A  kick  on  the  shins. 

"  We  all  wear  white  trjusers  to  show  'em  we  don't 
care  for  hackt."— T.  Hughtt :  Tom  Browrit  Se*oo(-da|i«. 
pt  L,  ch.  v. 

hack-log,  s.    A  chopping-block. 

hack  (2),  s.  &,  a.  [An  abreviation  of  hackney 
(q.v.);  Sp.  haca.] 

A.  --Is  substantive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  horse  kept  for  hire  ;  a  hackney. 

2.  A  horse  kept  for  rough  and  every-day 
riding. 

*  3.  A  hackney  carriage. 

"  I  was  the  other  day  driving  In  a  hack  thro'  Gerard 
Street."— Steele :  Spectator,  No.  510. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  A  writer  who  hires  himself  out  for  any 
kind  of  literary  work ;  a  literary  drudge ;  a 
poor  writer. 

"  Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed. 
Who  long  was  a  booksellers  hack." 

Ooldsmith  :  Epitaph  to  Edward  Purdon. 

*  2.  A  procuress  ;  a  prostitute. 

B.  Xs  adj. :  Hired ;  mercenary ;  worn  out  or 
used  up  like  a  horse  let  for  hire  ;  hackneyed  ; 
poor. 

"  Hnrk  preachers  employed  in  the  service  of  de- 
faulters and  absentees."—  Wakefietd.  (Ofilme.) 

hack-barrow,  s.  A  barrow  on  which 
bricks  are  conveyed  from  the  moulder's  table 
to  the  drying  ground,  where  they  are  sun- 
dried,  and  temporarily  covered  with  a  thatching 
of  straw  to  protect  them  from  rain.  Covered 
sheds  arc  sometimes  used. 

hack-file,  s. 

Lock-smith.  :  A  coarse  slittirig-flle. 

hack  hammer,  s.  A  hammer  termina- 
ting at  each  end  in  an  obtuse  chisel-edge,  kept 
in  order  on  the  grindstone.  It  is  used  as  the 
peen  of  an  ordinary  hammer,  but  is  narrower, 
and  therefore  more  local  and  energetic  in  its 
effects.  The  hack-hammer  for  reducing  un- 
equal protuberances  on  grindstones  is  shaped 
like  an  adze  and  has  a  short  handle.  When 
the  grindstone  has  worn  unequally,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  dress  it,  and  the  high  places, 
being  marked,  are  hacked  by  oblique  and  cros- 
sing chequer  lines,  which  cause  it,  on  the  next 
grinding  operation,  to  wear  more  at  these 
points,  and  thus  restore  equality. 

hack-iron,  s. 

ii in. :  A  miner's  pick  ;  a  hack. 

hack-saw,  s.  A  frame  saw  of  moderate 
set,  tolerably  close  teeth,  and  good  tem|>er  ; 
used  in  sawing  metal.  Such  a  saw  is  used  to 
cut  the  nicks  in  heads  of  screws,  in  cutting  off 
bolts,  <fcc. 

hack  (3),  i.  [A  doublet  of  hatch  (q.v.);  A.S. 
ham  —  the  bolt  of  a  door  ;  Dut.  hek  =  a  fence 
or  rail ;  Sw.  hack  =  a  coop,  a  nick  ;  Dan.  hak, 
htekke  =  a  rack.]  A  kind  of  frame  or  grating 
of  various  kinds,  as— 

1.  A  drying-frame  for  fish  ;  a  flake. 

2.  A  pile  of  bricks  arranged  in  regular  order 
for  drying,   previous  to  building  up  in  the 
clamp  or  kiln  for  burning. 

3.  Wood  bars  in  the  tail-race  of  a  mill. 

4.  A  dung-fork. 

5.  A  feeding-rack  for  cattle. 

hack'  a  more,  «.  A  horse-hair  or  raw-hide 
halter  with  a  nose-piece  that  can  be  tightened 
BO  as  to  be  used  for  the  head-piece  of  a  bridle. 
(U.S.) 

hack  -b£r-rjf,  s.    [Eng.  hack,  and  berry.] 

Dot. :  Two  species  of  Celtis,  C.  crassi/olia, 
and  C.  occidentalis.  '[CELTIS.] 

•  hick' -but  (1),  i.     [Ger.  hackbret.]    An  old 
name  for  the  dulcimer. 

•  hack  -but  (2),  *  hag-but,  *  haque  but. 

i.  [O.  Fr.  haifitebute,  a  corruption  of  haakbus, 
haeckbusse,  from  haak  —  a  hook,  and  but  =•  a 
gun-barrel.]  An  arquebuse  (q.v.). 

"  With  hackbut  bent,  my  secret  stand, 

Dark  w  the  purposed  deed.  I  chow." 

Scott-  lU'ii/fi 

•  hack    but  ter.   •  hack  -  but  -  teer,  *. 

[Eng.  hackbut ;  -er.}  A  soldier  armed  with  * 
hackbut 

"  Sundrte  other  captelnn.  hanlug  vnder  (heir  chuge 
two  hundred  hackbutterL'-Uolinilud  Bin.  of  Scot- 
land  (an.  IM4|. 

hacked,  pa.  pa.,  &  a.    [HACK,  v.] 


hacked  quartz,  s. 

Af  in. :  A  variety  of  quartz. 

hack  -ee,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool.  :  A  name  given  in  the  United  States  to 
the  North  American  squirrel. 

*  hacke  naie,  s.    [HACKNEY.] 
h&Ck'-er,  s.    [Eng.  hack  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  cutting  tool  used  for  chopping  up  or 
hacking  wood. 

2.  The  same  as  HACK  (1),  s.,  I.  4  (q.v.). 

hack'-er-jf,  s.  [Hind,  ,-hhakra  =  a  cart.]  A 
rude  East  Indian  two-wheeled  cart,  drawn  by 
bullocks. 

hack' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [HACK  (i),  «.]• 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Cutting,  notching. 

"  Still  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 
'Gainst  hackmy  brands  and  stabbing  spear*.* 
Scott;  Kokebjl,  vl.  38. 

2.  Short  and    interrupted ;   wearing  out ; 
troublesome  :  as,  a  liacking  cough. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  cutting,  notch* 
ing,  or  mangling. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Masonry: 

(1)  The  division  of  a  portion  of  a  course  of 
stones  into  two  of  smaller  height  when  the 
larger  stones  do  not  hold  out. 

(2)  A  process  employed  in  dressing  the  faces 
of  rough  grindstones  by  the  use  of  a  hack- 
hammer, an  implement  resembling  an  adze. 
In  some  cases  the  faces  of  metallic  or  wooden 
polishing-wheelsa re  similarly  treated,  a  sharper 
implement  being  used. 

2.  Brick-mak. :  The  piling  of  moulded  bricks 
to  dry. 

Hacking-out  knife  or  tool :  A  glazier's  knife 
for  cutting  out  the  old  putty  from  the  fillister 
of  a  sash,  in  reglaziug. 

hac'-kle,  v.t.    [HECKLE,  «.] 

1.  To  dress  or  comb  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  To  tear  asunder. 

"The  other  divisions  of  the  kingdom  betnc  hacJOtt 
and  torn  to  pieces."— Burke :  French  Revolution. 

hac'-kle,  s.    [HACKLE,  v.] 

1.  A  board  set  with  sharp  steel  spikes  for 
combing  or  pulling  out  hemp  or  flax  to  dispose 
the  libres  in  parallelism,  and  to  separate  the 
tow  and  hards  from  the  finer  fibre.    The  teeth 
are  of  steel  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length, 
and  very  sharp.     They  are  arranged  in  quin- 
cuncial  order,  upon  a  board.     The  lock  of  flax 
is  seized  by  the  middle,  and  one  end  is  thrown 
over  the  teeth  and  drawn  through.    One  end 
being  hackled,  the  other  end  is  turned  to  the 
comb  and  similarly  treated.     This  MparttM 
the  ribbons  of  fibre,  removes  any  remaining 
traces  of  the  boon  or  cellular  matUr,  and 
divides  the  fibre  into  two  portions,  the  short 
and  the  long,  the  tow  and  the  line.    The  pro- 
cess is  repeated  on  a  fine  hackle  whose  teeth 
are  more   numerous  and    thickly   set.     The 
produce  is  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  fino 
flax  or  line. 

2.  Any  flimsy  substance  uuspun:  as,  raw 
silk,  &c. 

3.  A  long  shining  feather  on  a  cock's  neck. 

4.  A  fly  for  angling,  dressed  with  a  feather 
from  a  cock's  neck. 

"ThU  month  al»o  a  plain  hackle,  or  palmer  fly,  mad*. 
with  a  rough  black  body,  either  of  black  HMiilrl  •  fur. 
or  the  whirl  of  an  MtHoh  feather ;  and  the  red  h<u-H» 
of  a  caiKin  over  all,  will  kill.  and.  If  the  wrathrr  I* 
right,  make  very  guvd  sport. '-  Walton :  Angler,  pt 
11..  ch.  vli. 

hackle-bar,  a.  One  of  the  gills  or  spikes 
over  which  the  lock  of  flax  or  hemp  is  thrown 
and  drawn  to  lay  the  fibres  parallel  and  comb 
out  the  refuse. 

hack  lor,  s.  I  Eng.  hackee);  •».]  One  who 
hackles  or  dresses  flax  or  hemp;  a  flax-dresser; 
a  heckler. 

hack-let,  hag  let.  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  kind  of  sea-bird. 

"  Gulls,  havlett.  petrels  swim,  dive,  and  how 
aruu..d.'  -*m»r«m  .  Knylith  TraiU,  ch.  IL 

hack  1?,  o.    [Eng.  hack;  -ly.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Broken  as  though  hacked  or 
chopped. 


bSil,  bo?;  pint,  Jtfwl;  oat,  cell,  chorus.  ?hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  e^ist.    ph  -t 
•dan,  -tian  =  th?n.     tion,    alon  =  •nun:  (ion,  «ion  =  shun,    -tious.  -clous,  -slous  ~  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  1HM«  *•*• 
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hackmatack— hsemal 


•2.  .Vin.  (Of  fracture):  Brt-akina  with  a  pe- 
culiarly  uneven  surface,  as,  for  instance,  with 
that  or  pan  copper  when  fractured. 


ma  tick,  s.  [North  American  Indian.] 
Sot.  :  The  American  Larch,  or  Tamarack 
Tree,  Larix  americana. 

hack  noy,  'hack  e  neie.  'hacke  ney, 

•  h^k  nay.  *  hak-ney,   '  haque  naie, 
«.  4  a.    (O.  FT.  hequenee,  hacquenee,  from  O. 
Dut.  hackenyet  =  a  hackney  ;    Fr.  kaquenee  ; 
8p.  kacanea;  ItaL  chinea  (from  acchinea.)  Prob. 
from   Dut.  hakken  =  to  hack,  chop,  mince, 
»nd  ntqge  =  a  nag.] 

*  A.  As  substantive  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  horse  kept  for  riding  or  driving;  a 
hack  ;  a  nag  ;  a  pad. 

"  11  11  hakmn,  which  that  was  nl  pomelee  gris." 

Chaucer  :  C.  f..  16,027. 

2.  A  hone  kept  for  hire. 

"  To  bestride, 
Sursiniled  to  m  galled  hackney  I  hide  ?  * 

Dp.  Ball,  bk.  lv..  sat.  «. 

Sw  A  carriage  or  coach  kept  for  hire  ;  a 
hackney-carriage.  They  were  introduced  about 
A.D.  1650.  (Pepys  :  Diary,  Dec.  14,  1668.) 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  drudge  ;  a  person  kept  for  drudgery  or 
•irty  work  ;  a  hack-writer. 

"  Shall  each  spnrgaH'd  hackney  of  the  d.iy. 
Or  each  new  pension  'd  sycnpliant,  pretend 
To  break  my  windows  r      Popt  :  Ep.  to  Sat.  140. 

2.  A  prostitute. 
B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Lit.  :  Let  out  or  kept  for  hire  ;  kept  for 
common  use.  [HACKNEY-COACH.] 

"There  they  use  to  put  oat  their  women  to  hire  at 
we  do  here  hakney  hones.'—  Hackluyt  :  t'oyagei,  i.  400. 

*  IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Much  used  ;  trite  ;  common  ;  common- 
place ;  poor. 

"  Yon  are  a  generous  author;  I  a  hackney  scribler." 
—Popt  :  To  Or.  ParntU. 

2.  Mean  ;  low. 

"  And  I  must  serve  some  hackney  Job." 

Lloyd  :  Prom  Banbury't  Borte. 

8.  Prostitute. 

hackney-carriage,  >.  A  carriage  or 
coach  kept  for  hire  ;  a  hackney-coach. 

hackney-coach,  .<.     A  hackney-carriage. 

hackney  coachman,  s.    The  driver  of 

•  hackney-coach. 

"  What  charms  can  a  London  carman,  chair-man, 
luickney-coachman,  fish-woman,  and  all  the  numerous 
tribes  of  the  lowest  class,  find  in  an  English  meeting 
or  a  church  f—  Sing  :  Etmyi.  No.  149. 

*  hackney-lady,  s.    A  prostitute,  a  mis- 
tress. 

"  That  is  no  more  than  every  lover 
Does  from  his  hackney-lady  suffer." 

Butler:  Hudibrat,  pt  ill,  c.  L 

back  -ney,  r.f.    [HACKNEY,  «.] 

*  1.  To  carry  in  a  hackney-carriage. 

"  Is  hackneyed  home  unlacqueyed." 

Cowper:  Tank,  ii.  652. 

i    *  2.  To  make  common  or  accustomed  ;  to 
use  much. 

"  So  common,  long  hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men." 
Shuketp.  :  1  Henry  /I'.,  Hi.  s. 

5L  To  make  trite,  common,  or  commonplace. 
(Obsolete  except  in  the  pa.  i«r.) 

*  4.  To  wear  out. 

"Men  and  horsss  and  leather  being  hackneyed, 
laded,  aud  worn  out  upon  the  ernuul  of  some  cunten- 
Uoui  and  obstinate  bishop."—  JtimeU  :  H'orkt,  iii.  127. 

hack  neyed,  hack  nied,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[HACKNEY,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Trite,  common,  commonplace. 

"  Hackneyed  stories  of  a  sensational  kind,  to  meet 
the  public  demand  for  what  U  called  popular  science." 
—Lindnty  :  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animalt,  i.  20. 

•hack'-ney-man,  *  hake  ney  man,  ». 
[Eng.  hackney,  and  man.]  One  who  keeps  or 
lets  hackneys  for  hire. 

"In  the  declaration  wherof  Vergille  leauetb  farre 
bebyude  hym  all  breders,  hakneymenne,  and  skor- 
iera."—  Sir  f.  Ryot  :  Goternour,  hk.  i..  ch.  x. 


•  hack'-Bter,  «.    [Eng.  hack ;  suff.  -ster  (q. v.).] 
A  bully,  a  ruffian,  a  bravo. 

"  He  repressed  those  robbers  and  \ackttert.  he  visited 
and  surveyed  the  f oreaayd  prisons."—/"  Holland  :  Hue- 
tonliu,  p.  S3. 

•  hacque  -ton  (que  as  k),  *.    [ACTON.] 
had,  pret.  &  pa.  par.     [HAVE.] 


*  had-I-wlst,  intfrj.  O  that  I  had  known  ! 
An  interjectional  exclamation  of  re^n-t  fi>r 
something  which  has  happened  unexpectedly. 

"Tier's  no  regard  nor  feare  of  Had  I  vitr." 

Mirrour/or  Maffittratet,  p.  160. 

had,     f.    [HOLD,  t>.]    To  hold.    (Scored.) 

had  den,  had  din,  s.  [A  corruption  of 
HOLDINU,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  holding  ;  a  place  of 
residence  ;  a  possession  ;  means  of  support. 

had   den,  pa.  par.    [HAD,  v.]    Holden,  kept. 
••<>»•,  man  1  ye  should  hae  hadden  eassel  to  Kipple- 
tringan."— Scott     lluy  Mannerinf,  ch.  i. 

*  had'-der,  s.  [A  corruption  of  heather  (q.v.).] 
Heath. 

"They  lay  npon  the  ground  covered  with  skins,  as 
the  Redshanks  doe  on  hadder."  —  Burton :  Anat.  of 
Melancholy,  p.  642. 

had   din,  baud  ing,  s.    [HADDEN,  $.] 

had  -dock,  *  had  ock,  had  dokc,  s.    [Of 

unknown  origin.  The  suff.  -ock  is  perhaps 
dimin. ;  the  base  had-  has  some  similarity  to 
Gr.  vafiof  (gndos)  =  a  cod.  Corrupt,  of  A.S. 


Ichthy.  :  A  fish,  Morrhua  ceglefinus,  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  cod,  the  coal-fish,  and  the 
whiting.  [MoRRHUA.]  The  lock  is  pale  brown, 
the  lateral  line  black,  the  under  parts  silvery 
white  ;  there  is  a  black,  and  sometimes  greatly 
extended,  patch  on  the  side  behind  the  pec- 
toral fins  ;  the  fins  and  tail  are  grayish,  the 
dorsal  ones  darker  than  the  others,  it  resem- 
bles the  cod,  and,  like  it,  is  a  valuable  food-fish. 
It  is  abundant  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

"  On  each  side,  beyond  the  gills.  Is  a  large  (black 
spot ;  superstition  assigns  this  mark  to  the  impression 
Saint  Peter  left  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  when  he 
took  the  tribute  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fish  of  this 
species,  which  has  been  continued  to  the  whole  race  of 
hadockt,  ever  since  that  miracle."— Pennant :  British 
Zoology ;  The  Hadock  Cod  Fiih. 

hade,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  from  Ger. 
halde  =  a  declivity.] 
*  1.  Ord  lang. :  A  ridge ;  a  cliff. 

"And  on  the  lower  leas,  as  on  the  higher  hadei, 
The  daiuty  clover  grows." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  IS. 
2.  Mining: 

(1)  The  dip,  inclination,  or  slope  of  a  vein 
or  stratum.  The  angle  it  bears  to  the  horizon. 
The  underlay. 

(2)  The  steep  descent  of  a  shaft. 

hade,  r.  i.     [HADE,  s.] 

Min. :  A  term  applied  to  a  vein  in  a  mine 
whtn  it  deviates  from  the  vertical  or  perpen- 
dicular line  of  descent. 

ha-de'-na,  s.  [Gr.  acV<7«  (hadenes)  =  igno- 
rant, inexperienced  (Agassis) ;  from  A'I'STJS 
(Haides),  *Ao>;  (Hades)  =  the  nether  world. 
Named  from  the  colour  of  some  of  the  species. 
(McNicoll.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
"Hadenidse  (q.v.),  Hadena  okracea  is  the  Bright- 
line  Brown  eye  ;  H.  pisi,  the  Broom-moth  ; 
and  H.  rectilinea  the  Clouded  Brocade. 
(Stainton.) 

ha  den  i  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  haden(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Nocturna. 
The  antennae  are  somewhat  long,  the  abdomen 
more  or  less  crested,  the  wings  in  repose 
form  a  very  sloping  roof,  the  sub-terminal  line 
often  indented.  Caterpillar  long,  generally 
feeding  exposed.  Known  British  species, 
forty-six.  (Stainton.) 

Ha  de«i,  s.  [Gr.  oifi^,  aSi^  (Jiaidls,  hades), 
from  a,  priv.,  and  iSelv  (idein)  =  to  see.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  In  Homer  the  Greek  word 
Ades  figures  as  the  name  of  a  god,  in  large 
measure  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Pluto. 
After  Homer  it  becomes  a.  place  to  wjiich  the 
dead  go.     Both  Greeks  and  Romans  supposed 
the  infernal  regions  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth.     To  enter  these,  in  the  Roman  opinion, 
the  river  Styx  had  to  be  crossed  by  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  Charon,  the  ferryman,  for  a  very 
small  sum,  rowing  the  boat.    If,  by  any  mis- 
fortune, the  body  had  been  unburied,  the  soul 
had  to  wander  a  hundred  years  on  the  banks 
of  the  Styx  before  it  was  taken  across.     Pluto 
was  the  king  of  the  spirit  world,  Rhadaman- 
thus  its  most  noted  judge. 

2.  Jewish  belief:   The  place  of  the  dead  ; 
the  Hebrew  TWtp  (sheol),  which  occurs  sixty- 
five  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  sixty- 
one  of  them  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint 


*A*j)9  (Hades).  In  the  Authorised  Version  .  f 
the  English  Bible  it  is  translated  in  the  Old 
Testament  thirty-one  times  by  "grave, '  thiitv. 
one  times  by  "  hell,"  and  three  t'mes  ty  "pit" 
The  ancient  Hebrews  conceived  of  Sheol  is 
situated  below,  so  that  souls  had  to  "£o 
down"  or  descend  before  entering  it  (Num. 
xvi.  30,  33  ;  Job  xvii.  16  ;  Psalm  ix.,  17;  Prov. 
i.  12  ;  Isa.  xiv.  15,  xxxviii.  18)  as  "very  deep" 
(Job  xi.  8),  as  "  dark"  (x.  21—22);  as  having 
different  floors  or  stories  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13, 
Ixxxviii.  6),  as  having  "gates"  (Isa.  xxxviii.  10) 
and  "bars"  (Job  xvii.  16),  as  inhabited  by  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  already  died  (Isa.  xiv. 
9),  &c. 

3.  Christian  doctrine :  "AS?)?  (Hades)  is  one 
of  the  two  words  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Version  by  the  ambiguous  term  "  hell"  (q.v.). 
Expressions,  most  of  them  obviously  figura- 
tive, used  of  Hades  represent  it  as  situated 
beneath  (Matt.  xi.  23 ;  Luke  x.  15),  as  having 
gates  (Matt.  xvi.  18)  with  keys  in  the  hand  of 
Christ  (Rev.  i.  18),  and  as  having  in  a  portion 
of  it  souls  in  torment  (Luke  xvi.  23). 

"  And  in  lla-iet  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  In  tor- 
ments."— Luke  xvi.  23.  (Revised  Vertion.) 

had   ing,  s.    [HADE,  r.] 

Min. :  A  dip  or  inclination  of  a  vein  from 
the  perpendicular  or  vertical  line  of  descent. 

ha'-dis,  s.  [Arab  =  new,  newly-made.]  Tradi- 
tion, particularly  with  regard  to  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Mohammed.  These  traditions 
are  divided  into  two  classes  :  (1)  The  sayings 
of  the  prophet,  and  (2)  the  sayings  brought 
by  the  angel  Gabriel  from  heaven,  (Catafago.) 

hadj,  s.    [  1 1  AJ.] 

hadj  -ee,  hadj   i,  s.    [HAJEE,  HAJ.] 

Had  ley,  s.  [John  Hadley,  P.R.S.,  who  in 
1781  described  the  instrument  called  after 
him,  the  real  inventors  of  which,  however, 
are  said  to  have  been  Newton  and  Godfrey.] 

Hadley's  quadrant  or  sextant,  t. 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  alti- 
tudes. (Used  principally  at  sea.)  [QUAD- 
RANT, SEXTANT.] 

had  ro-sau'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  aopd?  (hadros)  = 
thick,  stout,  large,  and  o-aupot  (aaurus)  =  a 
lizard.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Dinosaurian  reptiles, 
found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  North 
America,  and  representing  the  Iguanodon  or 
the  Old  World. 

hads9h  -y,  s.    [HASHISH.] 

hae,   s.      [HAE,    v.]      Possession,    property. 

(Scotch.) 

hae,  v.t.    [HAVE,  v.} 

hse  ma  ,  has -mat-,  haem-a-to-,  pre/. 
[Lat.,  from  Gr.  alpa  (haima),  genit.  aifiarot 
(haimatos)  =  blood.]  Consisting  of  or  con- 
taining blood  ;  resembling  blood  in  colour  or 
any  other  respect.  [HEMA-.] 

hse  ma  chrome,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Gr. 
XptufLa  (chroma)  =  colour.]  [HEMACHROME.] 

hse  ma  dyn-a  mom-e  ter,  *.  [Pref. 
hamM-',  and  Eng.  dynamometer  (q.v.).J  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  force  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  haematometer,  mema- 
todynamometer.  [SPHYGMOMETER.] 

hae'-ma-gogue,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Gr. 
aytayoi  (agogos)  =  leading,  guiding,  attracting, 
evoking ;  ayia  (ago)  =  to  lead,  to  draw  out J 

Phar. :  A  medicine  proposed  by  Nicolaus 
Myrepsus  for  promoting  the  menstrual  and 
httmorrhoidal  discharges  ;  any  medicine  for 
those  purposes. 

hse'-mal,  o.  [Gr.  at/xa  (haima)  =  blood  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -al.} 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  blood ;  the 
blood-vessels  or  the  circulatory  system. 

haemal-arch,  s. 

Anat. :  An  arch  formed  by  the  projection 
forward  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  to  pro- 
tect the  heart,  &c. 

haemal  canal,  s. 

Anat. :  A  canal  surrounding  the  central  con- 
cavity of  a  vertebra.  (Owen.) 

haemal-cavity,  & 

Anat. :  The  cavity  containing  the  heart,  tha 
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t  arteries,  &c.,  with  the  respiratory  and 
igestive  apparatus. 

haemal-flexure,  .*. 

Anat.  :  The  bending  towards  the  heart. 

haemal-septum,  -  . 

Anat.  :  A  septum  in  man  partly  constituting 
the  linea  alba,  and  elsewhere  separated  into 
two,  as  an  investment  of  the  visceral  cavity 
forming  the  transversalis,  iliac,  and  pelvic 
fasciae.  (Quain.) 

haemal  spine,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  spine  at  one  extremity  of  an  ideal 
typical  vertebra,  that  at  the  other  end  being 
the  neural  spine.  (Owen.) 

Jiae-inal-d'-pi-a,  s.  [Gr.  ai/ioAi»ijr  (haima- 
lops),  as  sulist.  ="a  mass  of  blood  ;  as  adj., 
looking  like  clotted  blood,  <u/u.aAc<>$  (haima- 
leos)  =  bloody,  blood-red,  and  6i//  (ops)  =  the 
eye.) 

Pathol.  :  An  affection  of  the  eye,  in  which 
everything  appears  of  a  red  colour. 

hae  man  -thus,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Or. 
avOos  (anthos)  =  a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Amaryllidaceae,  tribe 
Amarylleae.  The  Hottentots  are  said  to 
poison  their  arrows  by  dipping  them  in  the 
viscid  juice  of  the  roots  of  Hcemanth-us  toxi- 
carius. 

hae  ma-poph  ys-is  (pi.  hae  ma  poph 
JT-ses),  s.     [Pref.  hoem(a)-,  and  Bug.,   &c. 
apophysis  (q.v.).] 

Camp.  Anat.  :  One  of  two  side  portions  of  a 
typical  vertebra,  which  are  situated  between 
the  centrum  and  the  lui-mal  spine  (q.v.). 

h»-ma-Stat'-lC,  a.  &  s.     [HEMASTATIC.] 
hae-ma-stat'-ics,  s.  pi.    [HEMASTATIC,  B.  2.] 
hae  mat  -,  pref.    [  U.*:M  A-.] 

hae'-ma  tein,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  hcematin,  with  e 
inserted  simply  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
word  (?).] 

Chen.  :  CigH^Og.  A  substance  obtained  by 
exposing  a  solution  of  haematoxylin  in  am- 
monia to  the  air,  and  decomposing  the  am- 
monium salts  thus  formed  by  acetic  acid.  It 
is  a  red-brown  powder,  which  gives  a  blue 
solution  when  dissolved  in  potash. 

hae  ma  tern  -e  sis,  s.  [Pref.  hcemat-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  «^«cri?  (emesis)  =  vomiting.] 

Pathol.  :  Blood  effused  into  the  stomach,  and 
thence  rejected,  differing  thus  from  haemopty- 
sis, haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  (q.v.).  It  is 
more  frequent  in  later  life  thin  haemoptysis,  but 
may  occur  in  the  acute  perforating  ulcers  of 
the  stomach  in  young  women.  It  is  frequently 
associated  with  cancer,  and  other  idiopathic 
diseases,  but  is  also  traumatic,  especially  from 
external  violence. 

baa  mat  ic,  a.  &  *.  [Qr.  ai/Km«<fc  (haimatikos) 
=  full  of  blood.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  blood  ; 
sanguine. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
Medicine  : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  medicine  calculated  to  change 
the  condition  of  the  blood. 

2.  PI.  :  The  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  blood.  / 


s.     [Pref.  hcemat-,  and  suff.  -in. 
(Chem.)'] 

Chem.  :  C^n^Fe^O.}.  Haematosin  (?).  The 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  It  contains 
nearly  9  per  cent,  of  iron.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  dilute  acids,  alkalis,  and  haemoglo- 
bin, which  is  decomposed  into  haeniatiu,  allm- 
minoids,  and  fatty  acids.  Haeinatin  is  a  dark 
powder,  but  can  be  obtained  in  crystals. 

hae-ma-tln'-Ic,  a.     [Eng.  h(ematin;  -ic.] 

Med.  :  An  agent  that  augments  the  number 
of  red  corpuscles  or  the  haematin  of  the  blood. 
(Dung  limn.) 

hae  maf  -In-One,  ».  [Gr.  alp.dnvo^  (haimatl- 
HOS)  =  bloody  ;  Eng.  suff.  -one.]  A  red  glass 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  used  for  mosaics, 
ornamental  vases,  Ac.  ;  it  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  occurs  frequently  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii.  Its  fine  red  colour,  intermediate 


between  red-lead  and  vermilion,  is  due  to  red 
oxide  of  copper,  and  is  completely  destroyed 
by  fusion.  Haematinone  is  opaque,  harder 
than  common  glass,  has  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
ami  a  sp.  gr.  of  3'5.  It  contains  no  tin,  and 
no  colouring  matter,  except  cupreous  oxide. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  iii.  3.) 

hse-mat-in-ur'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  atpamw*  (haima- 
tinos)  =  bloody,  and  ovpop  (ouron)  =  urine.] 

Pathol.  :  Urine  containing  colouring  matter 
and  the  albumen  of  blood,  but  without  fibrin 
or  corpuscles. 

hW-ma-tite,  s.    [HEMATITE.] 
hse-ma-to-,  pref.    [H.EMA-.] 
hae'-nia-to-cele,  s.    [HEMATOCELE.] 

hae-ma-to-coc'-cus,  s.  [Pref.  htumato-,  and 
Mod.  Lat  coccus  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Confervaceae,  sub-order 
Palmelleae,  tribe  Protococcidse.  Heematococcus 
salinius  is  one  of  two  confervas  which  impart 
a  crimson  colour  to  salt-water  tanks  adjacent 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  H.  Noltii  crimsons 
the  marshes  of  Sleswick.  (Lindley.) 

hae  ma-toc  6n-Ite,  s.  [Pref.  hamato-  ;  Gr. 
KWIS  (konis)  =  dust,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Calcite,  coloured  blood- 
red,  or  brownish-red,  by  red  oxide  of  iron. 
Constitutes  the  Rosso  Antico  of  Italy. 

hae-ma-toc'-ry^a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  ha?mato-(q.v.\ 
and  G'r.  Kpvdf  (cruos)  =  cold.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Richard  Owen 
to  the  primary  section  of  the  Vertebrata 
characterized  by  having  the  blood  cold.  It 
contains  three  classes  —  Reptiles,  Amphibia, 
and  Fishes.  [H^EMATOTHERMA.] 

hae-ma-toc'-ry-al,  a.  &  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  hce- 
7natocfj/(a)(q.v.);"Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -al.] 
Zoology  : 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Haema- 
tocrya,  or  any  one  of  them. 

B.  As  fubst.  :   A  cold-blooded  vertebrate. 
(Owen.) 

hae  ma-to-crys'-tal-line,   *. 

GLOBIN.) 


hae-ma-to'-des,  s.  [Gr.  ai^trnMrj?  (haimatodes) 
=looking  like  blood,  blood-red  ;  Fr.  hematode.] 
Surg.  :  A  kind  of  cancer  of  which  the  tissue 
is  soft,  fungous,  and  ends  in  haemorrhage. 

hae  ma  to  dy  na  mom  e  ter,  *.  [Pref. 
hcemato-,  and  Eng."  dynamometer  (q.v.).]  The 
same  as  ELEMADYNAMOMETER  (q.v.). 

haB-ma-to-glob'-u-Une,  s.  [HEMOGLOBIN.] 

hae'-mat-old,  a.  [Pref.  hcemat-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
«I6os  (eidos)  =  appearance.] 

Med.,  £c.  :  Having  the  appearance  ot  blood. 
Thus  there  is  a  haematoid  cancer.  [!LBMA- 
TODES.] 

hae-mat  oid'-In.  hae-mat-oid'-ine,  «. 

[Eng.  heematoid;  suff.  -in,  -ine(Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
Chem.  :  A  crystalline  substance  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  haamatin. 

hae  mat  oT-6-gy,  hae  mat  6  16  gi  a,  s. 

[Pref.'hcemato-,  and  Gr.  AoyoV  =  a  discourse.] 
Med.  :  A  treatise  on  the  blood. 

hse  mat  6  ma,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Gr. 
TOUIJ  (tome)  =  a*  cutting,  a  separation.] 

Pathol.  :  A  rare  morbid  affection  of  the 
lungs. 

hae  mat  om'-e-ter,  «.  [Pref.  hamato-,  and 
Gr.  ni-rpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  The  same 

as  H-EMADYNAMOMETER  (q.  V.). 

hae-mat-o-po  di  -nae,  s.   ;•/.     [Mod.    Lat 

hmmaicipu.i,  genit.  hcemaiopod(os)  ;   Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ituf.] 

Ornith.  :  Oyster-catehers  ;  a  sub-family  of 
Charadriidae  (Plovers). 

h£»-maf  -&-pns,  s.  [Pref.  hamate-,  and  Gr. 
irovf  (pous)  =  a  foot.]  . 


Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 

The  bill  is  long,  v 
contracted  in  the  middle,  and  wedge-shaped 


Haematopodinae.  The  bill  is  long,  very  straight. 


at  the  tip  ;  the  feet  are  three-toed.  Hcematorrus 
wtralegus  is  a  British  bird,  the  Oyster- 
catcher  (q.v.). 


hae-mat  -6-sIn, ». 

hae-ma-to  -sis,  s.   [Gr.  oI^aT»xrts  (7iait?iaMsi») 
(see  def.),  from  alfuiT&a  (haima.too)  =  to  make 
bloody,  to  stain  with  blood,  to  make  into 
blood  ;  Fr.  hematose.] 
Physiology : 

1.  The  conversion  of  chyle  into  blood. 

2.  The  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial 
blood. 

hae-mat-i-sta'-phls,  s.    [Pref.  hamate-,  and 
Gr.  (Trail's  (staphis)  =  a  dried  grape,  a  raisin.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  West  African  Anacardiaceae, 
having  grape-like  eatable  fruits. 

haa-mat-o-ther  -ma,  s.  [Pref.  hamato-,  and 
Gr.  flep^d?  (thermos)  =  hot] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Richard  Owen 
to  the  primary  section  of  the  Vertebrata, 
characterized  by  having  the  blood  warm.  It 
contains  two  classes,  Mammalia  and  Birds. 

[ILEMATOCRYA.J 

hee-mat-6-ther-maL  a.  &  s.    [Mod.  Lat, 
kasmatotherm(a)  •  Eng".,  &c.  suff.  -al.] 
Zoology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  haema- 
totherma  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  warm-blooded  vertebrate. 
(Owen.) 

hse-mat-ox1- jMin,  t  hae  mat  ox  -y-line, 

s.     [Mod.  Lat.  hcenuitoxyKon'f;  suff.  -in,  -in» 
(Chem.).] 

Chem. :  CijH14Oj.  Also  called  hematin.  A 
crystalline  substance  contained  in  logwood 
(Hcematoxylon  Campechianvm).  It  is  soluble 
in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  pale  yellow  prisms,  containing  three 
molecules  of  water.  It  is  the  colouring  matter 
of  logwood.  Haematoxylin,  fused  with  caustic 
potash,  yields  pyrogallic  acid. 

hae  mat  ox  -y-lon,  *.    [Pref.  hamato-,  and 

Gr.  f  iJAoi'  (xulori)  =  wood.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub- 
order Caesalpinieae,  tribe  Leptolobieae.  Hcema- 
toxylon  Campechianum  is  a  tree  of  about  40 
feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers,  which  grows  in  the  B.-»-  of 
Carapeachy  in  Yucatan,  whence  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  It  furnishes 
logwood,  useil  as  a  dye. 

haB-mat-6-ZO'-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hcemato-  (q.v.X 
and  Gr.  fio  (zon),  pi.  of  £MOI>  (zoon)  =  a  living 
being,  an  animal.] 

Pathol. :  Living  creatures  alleged  to  have 
been  found  in  the  blood.  From  the  time  of 
Pliny  instances  have  been  brought  forward  of 
such  •animals  having  been  found  in  the  blood. 
Most  of  these  seem  to  have  been  founded  oo 
erroneous  investigations,  though  some  cases 
of  modern  date  seem  to  have  l>e«n  established. 
Thus  Bilharz  discovered  in  Egypt,  in  1861,  an 
entozoou,  the  Distoma  harmatobium,  since 
called  BilharzUi  hamatobia ;  and  llfxathyrt- 
dium  venarum,  called  also  Polystoma  sangui- 
cola,  has  been  found  in  venous  blood. 

ho3  mat  iir  i  a,  *.  [Pref.  hcemat-  (q.v.X  and 
Gr.  oupof  (ouron)  -  urine.] 

Med. :  Blood  In  the  urine,  generally  from 
Vidney  affections,  or  from  direct  injury,  or 
other  causes. 

hae  mic,  «.   [Pref.  hcem-  (q.v.) ;  Eng.,  Ac.  soft 
•ic.] 
Anat.,  Ac. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  blood. 

"  A  clot  In  one  of  the  heut'i  onritle*.  giving  rli*  t* 
an  Inonpuilc  or  fuuctlonxl  lutmtc  murmur.'— Taiuttrt 
Practict  of  lied.  (7th  ed.).  11.  17. 

hae  mo  ,  pref.    (H/EMA-.] 

has  mod  or  a  90  no,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  A<mo- 
dor(um) ;  \j\t.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acnr.] 

Bot. :  Blood  roots ;  an  order  of  Endogens, 
alliance  Narcissales.  It  consistN  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  fibrous  iierennlal  roots  and 
permanent  sword  -  shaped  equitant  leaves  ; 
perianth  generally  woolly  ;  the  calyx  and  the 
corolla  undistinguishable  ;  adherent  stamen* 
three  or  six  ;  ovary  generally  three-celled,  each 
cell  one,  two,  or  many-seeded  ;  fruit  capsular. 
They  occur  in  South  America,  tin;  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  Australia,  Ac.  Described  species  thir- 
teen, known  species  fifty .  The  order  is  divided 
into  three  tribes,  Heemodoreaa,  Conostylen,  and 
Velloziete. 


bolL  b6y;  pout,  J6>1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  Of;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Iftg, 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -dons,  -tious,  -sioua  -  sbus.    -bio.  -die.  &c.  -  be  ,  del, 
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h*e  mo  dor  -e-ae,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hcemo- 
dor(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -tee.} 

Bot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  HteraodoracesB. 
The  perianth  is  smooth  and  short. 

h*B  mod  6r  um,  .--.  [Pref.  htrmo-,  and  Or. 
jwpof  (d5rtm)  =  a  gift ;  so  named  because  it 
produces  a  red  flower.  ] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Htemo- 
dorese,  order  Hitmodoraeese  (q.  v.).  The  natives 
of  the  Swan  River  eat  the  roots  of  Htrnuxiorum 
panicvlatum  and  //.  tpicatum. 

hj»'  md  -  glo  bin,  s.  [Fr?t.  htrmo- ;  Lat 
glob(us),  and  suff.  -in  (Ck«m.)(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  An  albuminoid  substance,  which 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  of  vertebrata.  The  defibrinated 
Mood  is  mixed  with  dilute  alcohol  :  after 
twenty-four  hours  the  hsemaglobin  separates 
out  in  violet-red  rhombic  octohedra.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  forminga  red  solution,  and  is 
reprecipitated  by  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  haemaglobin  has  two  absorption  bands 
in  ita  spectrum,  by  which  the  presence  of 
blood  can  be  detected.  Htemaglobin  unites 
with  oxygen,  forming  a  bright  red  colour  in 
solution :  with  carbon  monoxide  it  gives  a  blue- 
red  colour.  The  colour  of  hsemaglobin  is  due 
to  haematin. 

lUB'-min-y,  s.  [Or.  atfiWiof  (haimnnios)  = 
blood-red.] 

Bot. :  An  unidentified  plant  described  by 
Milton.  For  def.,  see  the  extract.  [HEMONY.] 

"  The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 
Bat  In  another  country,  as  he  said. 
Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  th'i  soil. . . 
And  yet  more  medicinal  is  it  than  that  moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave. 
He  called  it  tommy,  and  gave  it  me, 
And  bade  rae  keep  it  as  of  sovereign  use 
'Gainst  all  enchantments."     Milton  :  Cemtu,  «W. 

lMB-mo-phn -I-a,  *.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr. 
^lAi'o  (philia)  =  love,  affection  ;  Fr.  hemo- 
philie.] 

Pathol. :  The  haemorrhagic  diathesis,  char- 
acterized by  an  excessive  tendency  to  sponta- 
neous bleedings  of  various  parts  from  very 
slight,  sometimes  inappreciable  causes,  with 
fxcess  of  red  corpuscles,  and  great  diminution 
of  fibrin.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Albany  was 
affected  by  haemophilia,  which  may  have  re- 
motely conduced  to  his  sudden  death  on 
March  28,  1884. 

"  The  best  ascertained  cause  of  tuemophilia  is  heredi- 
tary disposition."  —  tJHUin  :  Diet,  of  Medicine  (1882), 
p.»48. 

h»  mop  SIS,  t.  [Pref.  h<rm(a)-,  and  Or.  01^1? 
(opsis)  =  look,  appearance.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Annelids,  order  Hiru- 
dinea.  It  contains  the  Horse-leech.  H&mopsis 
tanguisorba.  [HORSE-LEECH.] 

hSB-mop'-ty  -sis,  ».  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Or. 
TTWTIS  (ptusis)  —  a  spitting,  from  irrvw  (ptud) 
—  to  spit] 

Pathol.  :  "  Spitting  of  blood "  from  the 
lungs,  a  grave  symptom  in  phthisis  and  some 
other  diseases.  Recurrence  is  frequent,  and 
the  quantity  being  large,  a  fatal  result  gener- 
ally ensues.  Syncope  tends  to  retard  this 
and  other  haemorrhages,  and  ice,  gallic  and 
sulphuric  acids,  &c.,  are  indicated  for  re- 
straining it,  and  particularly  of  late  the  injec- 
tion of  ergotine. 

hemorrhage  (proa .  hem'-or-rig),  *.   [Lat. 

Kcemorrhagia  ;  Gr.  ai/zoppayia  (haimorrhagia) 
fsee  def.X  Gr.  alpa.  (haimu)  =.  blood,  and  povij 
(rhage) =a  rent ;  priywni(rhegnumi)=  to  break, 
to  burst  through.] 

Path. :  Bleeding  from  the  heart,  arteries, 
capillaries,  or  veins,  capillary  haemorrhage 
being  the  commonest  form.  Generally,  though 
not  invariably,  the  vessels  are  ruptured.  In  a 
solid  organ  it  is  called  an  extravasation, 
haemorrliagic  infarction  (in  embolism),  or 
apoplexy.  Haemorrhage  from  the  nose  is 
known  as  epistaxis ;  from  the  lungs,  haemo- 
ptysis ;  from  the  stomach,  hsematemesis ; 
from  the  female  genitals,  menorrhagia ;  from 
the  urine,  haematuria ;  from  the  bowels, 
melaena.  The  general  indications  for  treat- 
ment are  to  stop  the  bleeding  and  prevent  its 
recurrence. 

btem-or-rb&lr-Io  (SB  as  e),  a.  [Eng.  hamor- 
rkag(e);-ic.} 

Pathol. :  Of,  belonging,  or  tending  to  haemor- 
rhage. 


haemorrhagic  phthisis,  s. 

Pathol. :  Phthisis  (consumption)  in  which 
there  is  a  disorganization  and  disintegration 
of  blood-clots  after  pulmonary  extravasation. 

hsem  6r-rh6id  (« .is  e),  .<.  [Lat.  Kcemorrhois; 
Or.  otfioppotf  (haimorrhois),  genit.  oiftoppoiooc 
(haimorrhoiilos)  =  veins  liable  to  discharge 
blood  ;  haemorrhoids,  piles.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  venomous  worm.    (Holland.) 

2.  (PI.):  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  In  the 
Bible  called  Emerods  (q.v.). 

U.  Path. :  The  disease  popularly  called 
piles,  consisting  of  tumours,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  or  around  the  anus.  They 
frequently  discharge  blood. 

hjem  or  rhoid  al  (»  as  e),  a.  [Eng.,  etc. 
httmorrhoid;  -al.]' 

1.  Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  veins  in 
the  lower  pail  of  the  rectum,  or  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  itself.     Thus  there  are 
hsemorrhoidal  arteries,  nerves,  &c. 

2.  Path.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  disease 
called  piles.     [H/EMORRHOID!] 

haamorrhoidal  plexus,  s. 

Anat. :  Enlarged  and  copiously  anasto- 
mosing veins  in  the  walls  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum,  immediately  underneath  the 
mucous  membrane.  (Quoin.) 

hfe  mo  spas  -tic,  a.  [Pref.  hremo-,  and  Lat. 
spasticus ;  Gr.  o-n-ao-Tticds  (spastihos)  =  stretch- 
ing, drawing,  from  <nrd<a  (spao)  —  to  draw.] 

Surg.  <t  Med. :  Drawing  blood.  (Used  of 
any  therapeutic  agent  for  producing  an  efflux 
of  blood.) 

hae-mS-sta'-sI-a,  *.  [Gr.  atjioo-Ta-n*  (haimo- 
stasis)  =  a  means  of  stopping  blood.] 

Path. :  Stagnation  of  blood  arising  from 
plethora. 

t  llW-mo^Stat'-lHja,  ».     [Pref.  homo-  (q.v.), 
a:i-l  Gr.  io-n)>ii  (hixtemi)  —  to  make  to  stend.] 
Phar. :  A  medicine  designed  to  stop  haemor- 
rhage ;  a  styptic.    [STYPTIC.] 

h£e-mo-thbr'-ax,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  thorax  (q.v.).] 

Path. :  Haemorrhage  into  the  pleura ;  the 
physical  signs  are  those  of  pleuritic  effusion, 
pleurisy  (q.v.),  with  the  addition  of  blood  in 
the  inflammatory  state,  generally  from  rup- 
ture of  some  blood-vessel,  as  in  aneurism,  or 
of  carcinoma  of  the  lung  giving  way  into  the 
pleura. 

h»-mo't'-r6-ph&  s.    [Pref.  hcemo-,  and  Gr. 
rpo<l>ri  (trophe)=  nourishment ;  rptifxa  (trepho) 
=  to  make  firm,  to  make  fat,  to  nourish.] 
Path. :  Over-richness  of  the  blood. 

hSBm'-U-lon,  s.  [Pref.  Iwma-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
oSAop  (oulon)  =  t1ie  gum.  Named  from  the 
red  colour  of  the  gums  of  the  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Sciaeneidae,  one1  species 
of  which  is  called  in  the  Antilles  Red  Gullet. 

haen,  pa.  par.    [HAVE,  v.] 

haet,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  iota  (q.v.).] 
The  least  thing  ;  a  jot ;  an  iota. 

" Dell  hatt  do  I  expect.*— Scott :  Antiquary,  en.  zllr. 

*  haf,  V.t.      [HAVE.] 

*  haf,  pret.  ofv.    [HEAVE,  t».] 

haf  en  deale,  adv.    [HALFEN-DELE.] 

haf-fets,  haf-fltS,  s.  pi.  [A.S.  heafod  = 
the  head.] 

1.  The  sides  of  the  head  ;  the  temples. 

"  Ihe  grey  locks  that  straggled  from  beneath  Jt  down 
his  weatherbeaten  haffttt.  —  Scott :  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  ch.  xlii. 

2.  A  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  ;  a  box  of 
the  ears. 

3.  The  fixed  part  of  a  lid  or  cover  to  which 
the  movable  part  is  hinged. 

haf  fle,  v.i.  [An  imitative  word.]  To  stam- 
mer ;  to  speak  unintelligibly  ;  to  prevaricate  ; 
to  waver. 

haf  flln,  haf  lin,  half  lin,  s.  &  a.    [For 

haljttng,  from  half;  suff.  -ling.] 
A*  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  stripling  ;  a  lad. 


2.  A  half-witted  persoa 
II.  Corp. :  A  trying-plane. 
B.  As  adj.  :    Stripling ;   half-grown ;   not 
fully  grown. 

"  My  mother  sent  me,  that  was  a  lutflin  Gallant,  U 
show  the  stranger  the  gate."— Scott .-  Guy  Manntrinf, 
ch.  XL 

haf   Hns,  half'-lliigs,  ndv.    [HALFLINO.] 

haf-nef  jor    dite,  s.    [Named  from  Haf. 
nefjord,  in  Iceland,  where  it  occurs.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  oligoclase. 

haft,  heft,  s.  [.vs.  hn-ft  =  »  handle;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  heft,  hecht ;  Icel.  hefti ;  Ger.  heft, 
from  the  same  root  as  A.S.  habban;  Icel.  hafa; 
Goth,  haban ;  Lat.  capio  =  to  take  hold  of. ] 

1.  A  handle ;  that  part  of  an  instrument 
which  is  taken  in  the  hand,  and  by  which  it 
is  used  or  held  ;  used  especially  of  a  knife  or 
tool. 

"  But  yet  ne  fond  I  nought  the  haft. 
Whiuhe  might  unto  the  blade  accorde." 

Oowtr:  C.  A.,  bk.  IT. 

2.  A  dwelling ;  custody. 

"She  came  to  fetch  her  out  of  ill  haft  and  WMT 
guiding.'— Scott.'  Heart  of  Mia- Lothian,  ch.  xviii. 

haft  (1),  v.t.    [HAFT,  *.] 

1.  To  set  or  fix  in  a  haft  or  handle. 

*  2.  To  drive  or  force  up  to  the  haft  or  hilt. 

"This  mye  blade  in  thye  body  should  bee  with 
speediness  hafted."—Stanyhunt  :  Conceita,  p.  14S. 

*  3.  To  settle ;  to  fix ;  to  establish  as  in  a 
residence. 

"  Ye  preached  us  ...  out  o'  this  new  city  o'  refuge 
afore  our  hinder  end  was  weel  ha/ted  in  it."— Scott  .- 
Old  Mortality .  ch.  Till. 

*  haft   (2),   v.i.      [Etym.    doubtful ;   cf.    Ger. 
haften  =  to  cling  or  stick  to.  ]    To  hesitate ; 
to  delay ;  to  cavil ;  to  wrangle. 

haft  er  (1),  *.  [Eng.  haft  (s.)  •  -er.]  A  work, 
man  who  makes  and  fixes  the  hafts  or  handles 
of  knives,  tools,  &c. 

*  haft'-er  (2),  s.     [Eng.  haft  (2),  v. ;  -er.]    A 
caviller ;  a  wrangler. 

*  haft' -ing,  *  haft-yng,  s.    [Eng.  haft  (2\ 
v. ;  -ing.]    Delay  ;  cavilling  ;  wrangling. 

"Without  any  farther  halting  or  holding  oft"— 
F.  Holland :  Ammianui  Marcellinia.  p.  2T5. 

h&g  (1),   *  hagge,  s.     [A.S.  hasgtesse ;  cogn. 
with  Ger.  haxf=  a  witch  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hdzissa; 
M.  H.  Ger.  hacke.    The  A.S.  is  probably  from 
haga  =  a  hedge  or  bush.  ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  (In  the  masculine  gender) :  A  wizard. 

"  And  that  old  hay  [Sileiins]  that  with  a  staff  his 
staggering  limbs  doth  stay." 

Oalding :  Omd ;  Metamorphotet  IT. 

2.  A  witch  ;  a  sorceress. 

"  The  buried  Prophet  answered  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor."  Byron  :  Manfred,  ii.  t, 

3.  A  fury  ;  a  she-monster  or  devil. 

"  Fierce  fiends  and  hags  of  bell  their  only  nurses 
were."          Thornton :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i  7«. 

4.  An  ugly  old  woman. 

"  Bat  such  a  hay  to  paradise  conveyed. 
Had  withered  by  her  looks  the  blissful  shade." 
Hoole  :  Orlando  Furioto,  xliii.  998. 

*  5.  A  kind  of  luminous  or  phosphoric  light 
or  fire  appearing  on  horses'  manes,  hair,  &c. 

II,  Ichthy.  :  The  name  given  by  fishermen 
to  a  fish,  Myxine  glutinosa  or  Gastrobranchut 
ctecus,  so  low  in  organization  that  Linnaeus 
considered  it  a  worm  in  place  of  a  vertebrate 
animal.  The  mouth  has  cirri  or  tentacles ; 
there  is  but  one  tooth,  and  the  eyes  are  want- 
ing. The  Hag  is  a  parasite  within  the  bodies 
of  other  fishes.  It  is  believed  to  bore,  hence 
it  is  sometimes  named  the  Borer.  It  occurs  in 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  called  more  fully  the  Gluti- 
nous Hag,  from  the  quantity  of  mucus  which 
it  secretes,  and  which,  could  it  be  obtained  in 
quantities,  would  be  of  economic  value. 

*  hag-horn,  hag-borne,  a.    Born  of  a 

witch  or  hag.    (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i  2.) 

nag-fish,  s.    IHAG(!).J 

*  hag-ridden,  a.  Suffering  from  or  afflicted 
with  the  nightmare.    (Lit.  £fig.) 

"  Was  I  his  Ann,  his  Thunderbolt  T    And  now. 
Must  I,  hag-ridden,  pant  as  in  a  dream?" 

Coleridge  :  1  Zapolya,  L 

*  hag-seed,  s     The  seed  or  descendant  of 
a  hag.     (Shakesp :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

hag-taper,  s.    [HIO-TAPER.] 
hag-weed,  «.    Besom-weed. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
t  «*•  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin ;  mute.  onb.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.     SB.  o»  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  few. 


hag— hagioscope 
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hag's- teeth,  hake's-teeth,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  A.  part  of  a  matting,  pointing,  <tc., 
Interwoven  with  the  rest  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner, so  as  to  spoil  the  general  appearance  aud 
uniformity  of  the  whole. 

ll&g  (2),  s.     [A  variant  of  hack  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  stroke  with  a  sharp  and  heavy  instru- 
ment, as  an  axe  or  chopping-knife. 

2.  A  notch.      "  He  may  strike  a  hag  in  the 
post,"  is  a  proverbial  phrase  applied  to  one 
who  has  been  very  fortunate. 

3.  One  cutting  or  telling  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  copse  wood. 

4.  The  wood  so  cut  down. 

"  Edward  learned  from  her  that  the  old  hag,  .  .  . 
was  simply  a  portion  of  oak  copse  which  was  to  be 
lolled  that  day.  —  Scott :  Wateriest,  ch.  x. 
6.  Mossy  ground ;  a  quagmire. 

"  Owre  uiouy  a  weary  hag  he  limplt." 

Burnt :  Tarn  Samson's  Elegy. 

•hag  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  ]  A  bachelor ;  a 
fellow. 

•  hag  (1),  v.t.     [HAG  (1),  s.]    To  frighten ;  to 
harass  ;  to  torment ;  to  annoy. 

"The  timorous  man,  whose  nature  is  thus  hagged 
with  frightful  imaginations  of  invisible  powers."— 
Scott :  Christian  Life,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  lii..  S  2. 

bag  (2),  v.t.  [HAG  (2),  s.]  To  cut,  fell,  or  hew 
down. 

ha  ga  da,  *.  [Heb.  H^H  (hagadah)  =  said, 
reported  ;  Aramaic  NJ3>*  (agadah),  from  "Uj 
(nayad)=m  Hiphil,  to  point  out,  to  announce, 
to  proclaim,  to  say.] 

Hebrew  Lit.  :  A  branch  of  the  Midrash,  or 
most  ancient  Jewish  exposition  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  extends  over  the  whole  of 
these  sacred  books,  and  is  homiletic  and 
poetical.  (Ginsburg.) 

jad'-Io,  o.    [Heb.,  &c.  hagad(a)  (q.v.),  and 
sun.  -tc.] 
Hebrew  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hagada. 

hagadic-  exegesis,  s.  Homiletic  exe- 
gesis, or  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
a  part  of  the  Midrash.  It  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Halachic  or  Legal  exposition. 
[HALACHIC.] 

"Hence  the  term  Midrashic,  or  ffagadic-ezeyesU.  »o 
commonly  used  in  Jewish  writings,  by  which  is  meant 
an  interpretation  iu  the  spirit  of  those  national  and 
traditional  views."— Ginsbury  in  Kitto's  Ency.  (3rd  ed.), 
lii.  167. 

fcag'-ber-rf ,  s.     [Bug.  hag  (2)  (?),  and  berry.] 
Bot. : '(1)  Ceroros  Podtw;  (2)  Celtis  crassifolia. 

•  hag'-but,  s.    [HACKBUT.] 

*  hagbut-man,  s.  A  soldier  armed  with 
a  hagbut  or  arquebuse. 

"All  the  German hag'.ut-men." 

Scott  :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  iv.  6. 

hage   man  nite,  s.    [From  Dr.  Hagemann, 

~~wno  first  descrilrcd  it  in  I860.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Thomsenolite,  constitu- 
ting altered  cryolite  from  Greenland.  Hage- 
man  describes  it  as  Dimetric  Pachnolite,  it 
being  found  with  that  mineral.  Dt.na  called 
it  Thomsenolite,  of  which  in  the  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.  it  is  recognized  as  a  variety. 

Hag  ga  i,  s.  [Heb.  in  (Chhaggai  or  Haggai). 
The  name  means  festive,  and  is  from  JTT 
(chhag,  or  hag)  =  a  festival  ;  Sept  'Ayyalos 
(4ggaws).~] 

Scrip.  Cation:  The  tenth  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets.  Of  the  seer  himself  nothing 
is  known.  His  book  has  always  been  regarded 
as  canonical.  The  several  dates  are  all  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  the  king— i.e.,  of  Darius 
Hystaspcs,  ac.  520.  The  prophet  aims  at 
inducing  the  people  without  delay  to  resume 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  which  had  been 
commenced  in  535,  the  second  year  of  Cyrus, 
but  had  been  discontinued,  owing  to  Samaritan 
and  other  opposition.  Haggui  predicted  that 
the  glory  of  the  latter  temple  should  be  greater 
than  that  of  its  splendid  predecessor,  a  pro- 
phecy which  most  expositors  believe  to  refer 
to  the  first  advent  of  Christ  (ii.  7,  9).  Verse  6 
is  quoted  in  Heb.  xii.  26. 

•  haggard  (1),  *  hag-ard,  o.  &  *.     [Fr. 
hagard=  living  in  a  hedge,  wild,  untamed,  from 
M.  H.  Ger.  hag,  O.  H.  Ger.  hoc  =  a  hedge.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Wild  ;  untamed  ;  fierce  ;  in- 
tractable. 

"  A»  hayard  hawa.  presuming  to  contend 
With  hard j  fowle."  Spenser  :  P.  <i..  I.  xL  !«. 


B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  wild  or  untrained  hawk. 

"  The  falcon,  the  falcon  geutil.  aud  the  hayyard,  arc 
made  distinct  species."  —  Pennant:  British  Zootoyy  ; 
Lanner. 

2.  Any  thing  fierce,  wild,  or  intractable. 

"  I  have  loved  this  proud  disdainful  ha.1  ard." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Snrete,  iv.  i. 

3.  A  hag. 

hag   gard  (2),    a.      [A    corrupt,    of   hagged 
(q.  v.).J    Having  the  appearance  of  one  wasted 
away  by  pain  or  suffering  ;  wan,  pale,  gaunt. 
"  The  huge  aud  haggard  shape." 
Longfellow  :  Discoverer  of  the  Xorth  Cape. 

hag'-gard(3),  hag-garth,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and 
Mid.  Eng.  garth  =  a  yard  or  inclosure.]  A 
stack-yard. 

"  All  to  your  haggard  brought  so  cheap  in." 

Swift  :  Dr.  Delanji  1'iUa. 

hag  -gard-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  haggard  (2),  a.  ; 

-ly.]    In  a  haggard,  wan,  or  gaunt  fashion. 

"  How  haggardly  soe'er  she  looks  at  home." 

Itryden:  Juvenal.  sat.  vi.. 

*  hag'-ged,  a.    [Eng.  hug  (I),  s.  ;  -ed.]    Like 
a  hag  or  witch  ;  hag-like,  haggard,  ugly. 

"  The  ghostly  prudes  with  hagged  face." 

tiray  :  A  Long  Story. 

hag  -gis,  hag  -gess,  s.  [Fr.  hachis  =  a 
hash  ;  cf.  hag,  v.  =  to  chop,  or  cut.] 

1.  A  sheep's  head  and  pluck  minced. 

2.  A  Scotch    dish,   made    of  liver,  lights, 
heart,  &c.,   minced  with  onions,  boiled  in  a 
sheep's  stomach.     It  is  round  in  shape,  hence 
the  point  of  the  quotation. 

"  Even  a  haggis  (God  bless  her  1)  could  charge  down 
hilL  "—Scott:  iyaverley.ch.ilvi. 

*  hag  -gish,  o.     [Bug.  hag  (1),  s.  ;  -ish.]    Per- 
taining to    or  resembling  a   hag  ;    hag-like, 
ugly,  deformed,  wrinkled. 

"  But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on." 

SluUxsp.  :  All's  Well  ThtU  Ends  Well,  i.  *. 

*  hag'-gish-ljr,  adv.     [Eng.  haggish  ;  -ly.]    In 
a  haggish  or  haglike  manner. 

*hag'-gle  (1),  v.t.  [A  weakened  form  of 
hackle,  a  frequent,  from  hack  (q.v.).]  To  cut, 
chop,  notch,  or  hack  ;  to  cut  unskilfully  ;  to 
mangle. 

"  Suffolk  first  died,  and  York  all  haggled  o'er, 
Conies  to  him."          Shakesp.  :  Henry  I'.,  iv.  «. 

hag'-gle  (2),  v  .i.  [Prob.  for  hackle,  a  frequent. 
of  hack  :  cf.  Dut.  hakkelen  —  to  mangle,  to 
stammer.]  To  be  long  or  tedious  in  coming 
to  a  liargaiu  ;  to  higgle  ;  to  cavil  or  stick  at  a 
price  on  small  matters. 

"  Saoyling  with  the  greedy,  making  up  quarrel*."— 
Macautay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

hag-gler(l),  s.  [Eng.  haggl(e)  (1)  ;  -er.]  One 
who  hacks  or  cuts  anything  unskilfully  ;  a 
mangier. 

hag-gler  (2),  *.    [Eng.  haggle)  (2);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  haggles  or  is  long  in  agreeing  to 
a  price  ;  a  higgler. 

2.  A  travelling  merchant  ;  a  retail  dealer  ;  a 
pedlar. 

"Horses  on  which  haglers  used  to  ride  and  carry 
their  commodities.  "-/VHer  .-  Worthies;  Dorsetshire. 

3.  In  London  vegetable  markets  a  middle- 
man, acting  between  the  producer  and  the 
retail  dealer. 

*  haghes,  *  hagne*  *.    [HAOOIS.] 


ar-Ch^,  ».  [Or.  oy;o«  (hagws)  — 
holy,  and  ipx1?  (arche)=  government,  rule.] 
The  government  or  rule  of  holy  orders  of 
men  ;  a  sacred  government. 

hag-i-oc'-ra-cjf,  «.  [Or.  o-yu*  (hagiot)  = 
holy,  and  <t  J><XT«'W  (krattS)=  to  rule  or  govern.]  A 
sacred  government  ;  a  hierarchy  ;  the  rule  or 
government  of  the  priesthood. 

"The  intention  of  the  ancient  law  wu  over-stopped 
in  the  late  days  ef  the  hagiocracy."—  Bmld  :  Anliy. 
Israel  (ed.  Solly),  p.  81. 

*  hag'-I-i-graph,  *.  [Or.  oyiw  (hagios)  = 
holy,  and  ypa4>v(graphi)  =  a  writing.  ]  A  holy 
or  sacred  writing. 


hag-I-Og'-rapb-a,  i.  pi.  [PI.  of  Or.  a 
(hagiographot)  =  written  by  inspiration  ;  Gr. 
o-ytot  (hngios)  =  holy,  and  ypd^xa  (grapho)  =  to 
write.] 

Script  Canon  :  A  Greek  word,  signifying 
sacred  writings,  first  Introduced  by  Epipha- 
nius  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
D'-in?  (Kethubhim)  =  writings.  The  third 
and  last  great  division  of  the  Old  Testament 


books,  the  others  being  Torah  (the  Law)  and 
Nebiim  (the  Prophets).  The  division  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament  itself.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  writings  were  originally  called 
as  they  are  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiastes, 
the  "  other  writings."  The  three-fold  division 
is  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
several  parts  being  described  as  "the  law  of 
Moses,"  "the  Prophets,"  and  "the  Psalms" 
(Luke  xxiii.  44).  In  this  passage  the  Psalms 
are  the  Hagiographa.  When  the  division  is 
two-fold,  the  Law  ami  the  Prophets,  the 
Hagiographa  are  merged  in  the  second  cate- 
gory (Matt.  v.  17,  xi.  l:j).  In  our  present 
Hebrew  bibles  the  Hagiographa  consist  of 
thirteen  books  thus  arranged  :  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  1  and  2  Chronicles. 

hag-I-o'g'-ra-phal,  «•  [Eng.  hagiograph(y); 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hagiography  or  the 
hagiographa. 

hag-I-dg'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  hagiograph(a)  ; 
-er.]  Anoly  writer  ;  a  writer  of  holy  or  sacred 
books  of  the  lives  of  the  saints ;  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  hagiographa. 

hag-I-Og'-ra-phir,  s.  [Gr.  ayww  (hagios)  = 
devoted  to  the  gods,  aacred  ;  (of  persons)  = 
holy,  pious,  pure,  and  ypafa  (graphe)  =  a 
writing.]  A  writing  or  history  treating  of 
holy  people  ;  hagiology  (q.v.). 

hag-I-ol'-a-tT^,  s.  [Gr.  ii-yioc  (hagios)  =  de- 
voted to  the  gods,  holy,  pious,  and  Aarpti'a 
(latreia)  =  worship  ;  Aarpcuw  (latreuo)  =  to 
serve  the  gods  with  prayers  and  sacrifices.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  £  Roman  Thtol. :  [INVOCATION 
or  SAINTS]. 

2.  Compar.  Religion:  The  highest  form  of 
manes- worship  (q.v.),  itself  one  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  religion  of  mankind.     Hagio- 
latry,  in  some  form  or  other,  exists  iu  nearly 
every  religion,  and  shows  how  deeply  seated 
and  widespread  is  the  belief  in  the  continuity 
of  the  human  race.     In  the  hagiolatry  of  the 
Roman  Church,  the  student  of  the  science  ol 
religion    sees  the    agency    which    prompted 
the  ancient  Romans  to  deify   Romulus,  and 
which  still  leads  the  Chinese  to  sacrifice  to 
the  spirit    of   Confucius.      The    worship   ot 
saints  answers  strictly  to  the  old  manes-wor- 
ship,  and  they  gradually  replaced    the  old 
local  gods  and  the  patron  gods  of  particular 
crafts.   Thus  St.  Cecilia  is  the  patron  of  musi- 
cians. St.  Luke  of  painters,  St.  Peter  of  fish- 
mongers, St.  Sebastian  of  archers,  St.  Crispin 
of  cobblers.     In  fact  every  trade  or  profession 
has  its  patron  saint,  whilst  devotion  to  curtain 
other  saints  is  declared  to  be  a  preservative 
against  certain  bodily  ills  ;  thus  St.  Vitus  pro- 
tects his  clients  from  the  disease  which  bear* 
his  name ;  St.  Hubert  cures  the  bite  of  mad 
dogs,  and  so  on.     Tylor  (Primitive  Culture,  11. 
Ill)  relates  a  curious  example,  showing  how 
the  functions  ascrilied  to  disciilapins    were 
transferred  to  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian.    They 
suffered  under  Diocletian  at  ;Egaa-,  iu  Cilicia. 
That  town   was  celebrated  for  a  temple   of 
./Eculapius.     The  next  we  hear  of  these  saints 
is  that  they  apjieared  in  a  dream  to  Justinian, 
when  he  was  ill  at  Byzantium,  and  restored  him 
to  health.      Legend  settles    that    they   were 
physicians  on  earth,  and  they  are  the  pat  run 
saints  of  the  profession  of  medicine  to  this  day. 

[HERO- WORSHIP.] 

"  As  to  the  actual  state  of  hagiolatry  In  modem 
KUPIIW  It  Is  obvious  that  it  Is  declining  among  the 
educated  classee."— Tylor:  PHmMft  Culture.  II.  IlL 

hag  I  dl  6-gist,  5.  [Eng.  hagiolog(y);  -«.] 
A  writer  of  hngiology ;  one  who  writes  or 
ti  eats  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  any  faith. 

"Quito  consistent  with  tin-  luO.IU  of  the  BwlilliM 
theologians  and  hnyMoaats.'  —  Tylar:  fritnHire  Cul- 
ture (1871),  II.  1W. 

hag  I  61-6  gtf,  »•  I  Or.  a>»o«  (htigios)=  holy, 
andA«>y<K(/o(/(«)  =  adiseonr8e.][HAr:iiK!RAl1HY.J 
Any  work  on  the  lives  of  saints ;  lined 
glacially  of  the  Ronmn  Catholic  l.i« •graphics, 
legendary  or  historical,  of  Christian  saint*. 
Nearly  the  aame  as  HAGIOOKAHIV  (q.v.). 
•  bag  -I  £  scope,  s.  (Or.  oriot  (hagiot)  - 
holy,  and  <ntom<a  \nkojied}  =  to  m-e.1 

Arch. :  An  ojiening  through  the  wall  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, for  the  purpone  of  enabling  persons  in 
the  transept  or  aisles  to  see  the  elevation  of 
the  host  at  the  high  altar ;  a  squint  (q.v  ). 

"They  do  not  usually  have  haai«feoi>ts  from  which 
the  iierformaiice  of  mats  could  be  seen.  —Hotts  * 
tfueAes.  Oct.  14,  HMO.  p.  S"l. 


M  bo?:  poTlt,  Jb*l;  oat,  oell,  ohoru.,  9Wn,  benoh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  In,  af ;  expect, 
^rtan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shtin :  -tion,  -sion  =  zhfin.    -clous,  -tions.  -rfous  =  shtts.    -We.  -die. 
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hagship— hair 


*  hag  -ship,  s.    (Eng.  hag ;  -ship.]    The  state 
or  condition  of  a  hag ;  a  title  applied  to  a 
bag. 

"Oh.  til  the  charm  her  hagihip  gave  m«." 

Mt,'l,tlrton  :  Witdt,  IL  I 

*  hague-but,  «.    [HACKBUT.] 

hah.  inter;'.  [Onomatopoetic.]  An  exclama- 
tion or  expression  denoting  surprise,  sudden 
effort,  &i-. 

"She  stamp*,  and  then  cries  koA  /  at  every  thrust" 
/>r|Ktoft .'  Juvenal,  ant.  vl. 

ha-ha,  s.  [A  redupl.  of  hint-  =  a  hedge.]  A 
sunk  fence  or  ditch  ;  a  haw-haw. 

haJ    ding     er  -  ite,  $.    [Named  after   W. 
Haldinger.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  That  of  Turner :  An  orthorhombic,  white, 
transparent  or  translucent,  sectile  mineral  of 
yitreous  lustre.    Hardness,  1'5  to  2'5 ;  sp.  gr., 
S'SO.     Compos.  :   arsenic  acid,    58*1  ;    lime, 
88-3;   water,   13'6  =  100.      From  Baden  or 
Joacliimsthal.    (Dana.) 

2.  That  of  Berthitr :  The  same  as  BERTHIER- 
m  (q.v.X 

hai  duck,  hey  duck,  hey"- due,  s. 
[Hung,  hdjduk  =  drovers.]  A  name  given  to 
the  halberdiers  of  Hungarian  nobles  and 
attendants  in  German  courts  ;  formerly  a 
mercenary  foot  soldier  in  Hungary. 

• '  I  teamed  the  art  from  a  Polonian  hetduct."— Scott  : 
Legend  of  Montrotc,  ch.  xiii. 

*  hale,  s.    [HAY.]    A  hedge. 

halk,  s.  [Arab,  h&ik,  from  hako  =  to  weave.] 
A  piece  of  woollen  or  cotton  cloth  worn  by 
Arabs  over  the  tunic,  and  under  the  burnoose ; 
ahyke. 

ball,  *haile.  •  hayl,  hayle,  s.  [A.8. 
Kagul,  haijol;  cogn.  with  IceL  hagl ;  Ger., 
Dut.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  hagel.} 

Physics  £  Meteorol.:  Ice,  generally  of  globular 
form,  or  consisting  of  various  globules  ce- 
mented together,  showers  of  which  fall  from 
the  sky.  Its  descent  is  heralded  and  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiar  noise.  It  does  not  often 
fall  at  night.  Ordinarily  it  is  most  frequent 
in  spring  and  summer  ;  if  it  falls  in  winter,  it 
is  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  it  rather  than 
during  its  depth.  It  is  often  the  precursor  of 
storms.  As  a  rule  it  acts  within  a  line  of  con- 
siderable length,  but  of  very  limited  breadth. 
The  exact  method  of  the  formation  in  the  sky 
is  not  quite  understood. 

*  hail-mixed,  a.    Mingled  with  hail. 


hail  (1),   *  haile,  *  hail-en,  *  hayl,    r.i. 

&  t.    [HAIL,  «.] 
A.  Intrant. :  To  pour  down  haiL 


B.  Trans.  :  To  pour  down  or  out,  as  hail. 
"  He  hailed  down  oaths  that  lie  was  only  mine.* 

Sluikap.  :  Midsummer  .Vight'i  bream,  1.  1. 

,    bail  (2),   *helle,    "hell-en,    *  heyl-yn, 

v.t.   &  i.    [Formed  from   Icel.  heill  —  hale, 
sound.] 

A.  'Imnsitive: 

1.  To  call  to,  as  to  a  person  at  a  distance  to 
arrest  his  attention;    specif,,  of  a  ship  for 
purposes  of  communication. 

"  But  ere  he  came,  like  one  that  htiili  a  ship, 
Cried  out  with  a  big  voice,  •  What,  la  he  dead  f  • 
Tamilian:  Geraint  *  Enid,  1,389. 

2.  To  designate  ;  to  call ;  to  address  as. 

"I  gained  a  son, 
And  such  a  son  an  all  men  hailed  me  happy." 

Mil  inn  :  Samion  Agoiiittet,  354. 

8.  To  welcome,  to  salute. 

"  The  ravished  crowds  shall  hail  their  passing  lord." 
Pitt:  Yida;  Art  of  Poetry,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Naut. :  Applied  to  a  vessel  with  respect  to 
the  port  from  which  she  sails  :  as,  A  ship  hails 
from  London  ;  hence,  generally,  to  come  :  as, 
He  hails  from  New  York. 

ball,  a.,  interj.,  &  s.    [HALE,  a.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Hearty,  whole,  and  sound. 

B.  As  interj. :  An  exclamation  of  greeting, 
welcome,  or  salutation. 

"  Ilail,  sable  power. 
To  me  more  dear  than  riches  and  renown  !" 

Smollett :  Kegi&de,  lit  1. 

C.  As  subst.  :  A  salutation,  a  greeting,  a 
welcome. 


Hail-Mary,  s. 

Ecdes.  A  Ch.  Hist.  :  The  best  known  and 
most  general  form  of  prayer  which  the  Roman 
Church  makes  use  of  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  consists  of  three  parts  :  the  Salu- 
tation of  the  angel,  "  Hail,  Mary !  full  of 
grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee "  (Luke  i.  28) ; 
and  the  words  of  Elizabeth,  "Blessed art thou 
amongst  women,  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb"  (Luke  i.  42),  to  which  has  been 
added  the  word  Jesus ;  and  the  conclusion, 
"  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us 
sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death. 
Amen."  Some  theologians  have  held  that  the 
latter  part  was  added  by  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
sus  [A.D.  431],  that  the  petition  as  far  as 
"sinners"  dates  from  1508,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder is  of  still  later  date,  and  of  Franciscan 
origin.  (Goschler.)  The  Hail  Mary  now  finds 
a  place  in  many  Ritualistic  books  of  devotion. 

hail  (2),  s.  [HAIL  (2),  ?•.]  A  call ;  an  address 
of  welcome  or  salutation. 

If  Within  hail :  Within  the  reach  of  the 
voice ;  within  call. 

*  hall-fellow,  s.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance ;  one  in  intimate  companionship. 

If  At  hail-fellow :  Very  intimate  ;  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy. 

halll,  a.    [HALE.]    Whole,  sound,  entire. 

"  An  ye  wad  ever  hae  a  haill  bane  in  your  skin,  let's 
out  mail,  let's  out."—  Scott .-  tiny  ilannering,  ch.  xlviii. 

*  hailse,  v.t.    [Icel.  heilsa  =  to  salute,  to  say 
hail  to;  Sw.  helsa.]    To  salute,  to  hail,  to 
greet,  to  embrace. 

"  I  Jtailted  him  kindly,  als  1  kowth, 
He  aiiswerd  me  inildeli  with  mowtb." 

1'waine  <t  Gavrine.    (fiilion,  ToL  L) 

*  hail   stot,  s.    [Eng.  hail,  and  shot.]    Small 
shot  scattered  like  hail.    (P.  Holland:  Plu- 
tarch,, p.  477.) 

hail'- some,  hale' -some,  a.  [Eng.  hail, 
hale;  -some.]  Wholesome;  contributing  to 
health. 

hail' -Stone,  s.  [Eng.  hail,  and  stone.]  One 
of  the  stony-like  bodies  consisting  of  frozen 
water,  •which,  descending  from  the  sky,  con- 
stitute hail. 

"  You  are  no  surer,  no. 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanui.  L  1. 

hall' -Storm,  s.  [Eng.  hail,  and  storm.]  A 
storm  or  heavy  fall  of  hail. 

hall'-y,  a.  [Eng.  hail  (1),  s. ;  -j/.]  Consisting 
of  or  resembling  hail. 

"  A  rattling  tempest  pours. 

Which  the  cold  North  congeals  to  hailu  showers." 
Pope :  Statiiu;  Thebait  i.  495. 

bain,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  hagna  =  to  hedge,  to 
enclose,  to  protect.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  aside  or  inclose  for  mowing. 

2.  To  spare,  to  save. 

"  Wi'  ten  tie  care  I'll  fl't  thy  tether. 

To  some  hain'd  rig." 
Burns :  Auld  Farmer1*  Salutation. 

B.  Iiitrans. :  To  be  sparing,  saving,  or  par- 
simonious. 

haln'-OUS,  a.    [HEINOUS.] 

hair,   *haire,   *heer,   *her,   "here,  *. 

[A.S.  hcer,  her;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hoar;  feel 
hdr;  Dan.  hoar;  Sw.  har.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  Indians  of  Taucuylabo  weare  their  huire  long 
downe  to  their  knees."— llackluyt :  Voyagei,  Hi.  45». 

*(2)  A  kind  of  cloth  or  garment  made  of 
haircloth. 

"  And  therto  she  had  on  an  haire." 

Komaunt  of  the  Role. 

(3)  A  single  filament  of  hair. 

"  And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair." 

Prpe  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ii.  28. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  proverbially  small  or  fine ;  a 
very  small  distance  or  degree.  [HAIR- 
BREADTH.] 

"HI  swerve  a  hair  from  truth." 

Shaketp  :  Troilul  t  Crettida,  iii.  S. 

*(2)  Course,  direction,  order,  tendency, 
grain  (from  the  hair  naturally  falling  in  a 
certain  direction). 

"If  yon  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your 
profession."— ShaJceip.  •  MtrryWivet  of  Wmdtor,  ii. ». 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  £  Phys. :  The  structure  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  teeth,  the  hair-follicle  being  an 
in  version  of  the  skin,  as  the  tooth-follicle  is  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  formed  like 
dentine  by  the  conversion  of  pulp  enclosed  in 
a  follicle,  the  external  and  densest  part  being 
the  bulb,  the  soft  interior  the  pulp.     Hairs, 
like  the  nails,  are  horny  protuberances  from 
the  epidermis,  and  show  two  parts,  the  corti- 
cal   or    investing   (horny),    and   the   medul- 
lary  (the  pithy  interior),  varying  in  differ- 
ent animals,  from  the  hedge-hog  and  porcu- 
pine to  the  musk-deer.     Human  hair  is  com- 
posed of  a  tube  of  horny  h'brous  substance, 
with  a  central   medulla   enclosing    pigment 
cells ;  outside  all  are  scales  like  tiles  on  a  roof, 
forming  delicate  lines  on  the  hair-surfaces, 
transverse,  oblique,  or  spiral.     Emotion  has 
been  known  to  turn  the  hair  white  in  a  single 
night,  but  of  all  the  animal  tissues  it  is  the 
most  durable,   being    found   very  perfect  in 
Egyptian  mummies  nearly  4,000  years  old. 

If  Darwin  points  out  an  apparent  correlation 
between  hair  and  teeth. 

2.  Sot.  :  Minute  transparent  filiform  acute 
processes,  composed  of  cellular  tissue  more 
or  less  elongated,  and  arranged  in  a  single  row. 
They  are  formed  by  the  epidermis,  and  may 
consist  of  a  single  cell,  a  cell-row,  a  cell-sur- 
face, or  a  cell-mass.     They  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  simple  or  lymphatic ;  or,  on  the 
other,  may  be  glandular.     They  are  of  various 
types :  thus  there  may  be  stellate,  scabrous, 
un cinated  hairs,  &c. 

3.  Comm. :   Curled  hair  for  stuffing  sofas, 
cushions,  &c.,  is  carded  by  hand-cards,  which 
straighten,  disentangle,  and  clean  it ;  this  is 
taken  in  bunches  and  spun  into  a  rope,  the 
next  top,  as  the  bunch  is  called,  being  inter- 
placed  with  the  loose  strands  of  the  former. 
The  rope  is  wound  on  a  wheel,  and  the  coil 
steeped  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
dried  in  a  hot  oven.     The  ropes  are  then  un- 
twisted, the  hairs  torn  apart,  and  are  ready  to 
form  stuffing.    Curled-hair  cords  are  also  used 
for  clothes-lines,  and  when  fine  for  fishing- 
lines.     Long  and  fine  horse-hairs  are  used  for 
the  bows  of  violins  and  other  instruments  of 
this  class  ;  also  for  making  hair-cloth  (q.  v.). 

4.  Fire-arms:  A  springer  other  contrivance 
in  one  form  of  rifle  or  pistol-lock,  which  is 
freed  by  the  hair-trigger,  and,  striking  with 
the  tumbler-catch,  releases  the  tumbler. 

If  (1)  Not  worth  a  hair :  Of  no  value. 

(2)  To  a  hair :  To  an  extreme  nicety. 

(3)  To  split  ha.irs :  To  cavil  or  quibble  about 
trifles  ;  to  be  over-nice. 

(4)  Both  of  a  hair :  Both  alike. 

hair-bracket,  s. 

Ship-build. :  A  moulding  which  is  inserted 
at  the  back  of  or  runs  aft  from  the  figure- 
head. 

hair-brained,  a.    [HARE-BRAINED.] 

hair-branch,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  villose  branches. 
Hair-branch  tree : 

Bot. :  Trichocladus  crinitus,  a  Cape  genus  of 
the  Hamamelidaceae. 

hair-breadth, '  haire  breadth,s.  &  «. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  breadth  or  diameter  of 
a  hair ;   a  very  small   or   minute   distance, 
amongst  the  Jews  reckoned  at  Jj  of  an -inch. 

2.  Bot. :  The  twelfth  )>art  of  a  line.    (Lind- 
ley.)    A  third  of  the  Jewish  estimate.    [1.] 

"Seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed  could  sling 
stouesat  an  hitir-brmilth,  aud  not  miss."— Judge*  xx.  16. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  breadth  of  a  hair ;  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  or  close. 

"  His  hairbreadth  'scapes  and  all  his  daring  schemes." 
Cowper :  Tirocinium,  230. 

hair-broom,  s.    A  broom  or  brush  mad 
of  hair. 

hair-brush,  s.  A  brush  for  dressing  and 
smoothing  the  hair;  they  are  made  of  bristles 
assorted*  by  colour,  strength,  and  quality,  and 
put  up  in  a  superior  manner,  hard,  soft,  or 
silky,  according  to  purpose  or  taste.  The 
better  class  are  trepanned,  a  mode  of  fastening 
the  bunches  without  gluing  a  veneer  over  the 
wires. 

hair-cells,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  (Of  the  ear):   Epithelial   cells   sum 


late,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p¥ 
or.  wore,  wolf;  rvork,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey=a.    qu-kWt 
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mounted  by  a  brush  of  fine,  short,  stiff 
hairlets.  There  are  two  rows  of  them.  The 
outer  hair-cells  are  parallel  to,  and  the  inner 
ones  applied  against  the  inner  side  of  the  rods 
of  Corti  in  the  ear. 

hair-compass,  s.  A  pair  of  dividers, 
one  of  the  legs  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
act  screw  and  spring,  admitting  of  very  nice 
adjustment. 

hair-cord,  *. 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  cotton  goods,  the  warp  of 
which  consists  of  corded  ribs. 

hair-divider,  s.    [HAIR-COMPASS.] 

hair-dresser,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to 
dress  and  cut  the  hair  ;  a  barber. 

hair-dye,  s.  A  preparation  used  for  dye- 
Ing  or  altering  the  colour  of  the  hair. 

hair-flag,  -. 

Hot. :  The  genus  Plocamium. 

hair-glove,  s.  A  glove  or  covering  for 
the  hand,  used  for  rubbing  the  skin  while  in 
the  bath. 

hair-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Aira  (q.v.). 

*  hair-lace,  *  here-lace,  s.    A  fillet  or 
band  for  tying  up  the  hair.    (Skelton :  Elinour 
Humming.) 

hair-lichen,  «. 

Pathol.  :  Lichen  pilaris,  a  species  of  lichen 
in  which  the  papula  appear  only  at  the  roots 
of  the  hairs.  It  is  often  due  to  derangement 
of  the  stomach,  especially  from  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  liquors. 

hair-like,  a.  Like  or  resembling  hair ; 
very  tine. 

hair-line,  *. 

1.  The  line  line  or  up-stroke'  of  a  letter. 

2.  A  kind  of  type  having  all  fine  face-lines. 
8.  A  fishing-line  of  horse-hair. 

*  hair-needle,  s.    A  hair-pin  (q.v.). 

hair-oil,  *.  Perfumed  oil  used  in  dressing 
the  hair. 

hair-pencil,  s.  A  fine  brash  for  paint- 
Ing.  Small  tufts  of  hair  inserted  into  quills. 
The  hairs  of  the  camel,  fitch,  sable,  badger, 
squirrel,  martin,  minever,  European  polecat, 
raccoon,  goat,  and  other  animals,  are  used  for 
brushes  of  different  qualities.  A  small  tuft  of 
the  hairs  is  collected  with  the  points  all  in  one 
direction,  and  the  bunch  is  bound  with  a 
strong  thread,  and  passed  point  first  through 
a  wet  quill,  so  that  the  point  projects  to  the 
required  distance.  The  quill  shrinks  tightly 
upon  the  bunch  in  drying.  The  various  sizes 
require  the  quills  of  the  crow,  pigeon,  goose, 
turkey,  or  swan.  Larger  bunches  are  secured 
in  tin.  Principally  used  by  artists  in  water- 
colours,  and  to  some  extent  by  house  and  sign 
painters  in  fine  work. 

hair-picker,  s.  A  machine  for  cleansing 
and  straightening  hair  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

hair-pin,  s. 

1.  A  pin  used  in  fastening  up  the  hair.    A 
corking-pin. 

2.  A  forked  pin  commonly  used  by  ladies  in 
securing  the  braids  or  bands  of  hair. 

hair-pointed,  a. 

Bot. :  Terminating  in  a  very  fine  weak  point, 
as  the  leavea  of  many  mosses. 

hair  pyrites,  s. 

Min. :  A  native  sulphuret  of  nickel  which 
occurs  in  capillary  filaments  of  a  yellow-gray 
colour. 

hair-rope, ».  A  rope  made  of  hair  twisted 
together. 

Hair-ror>e  picker :  A  machine  for  unwinding 
and  picking  to  pieces  hair-ro]>e  which  has  been 
twisted,  wetted,  and  baked  to  give  a  perma- 
nent curl  to  the  hair. 

hair-salt, 

Win. :  The  name  given  by  the  workmen  in 
the  mines  of  Idria  in  Carniola  to  Epsoraite, 
which  there  occurs  in  silky  fibres. 

hair-seating,  ».  A  kind  of  hair-cloth 
mixed  with  cotton  interwoven,  used  for  the 
seats  of  chairs,  couches,  &c. 


hair-shaped,  a. 

•  Botany  : 

1.  The  same  as  filiform,  but  more  delicate, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  hair. 

2.  Finely  ramified  ;  used  of  the  inflorescence 
of  some  grasses.    (Liiuiley.) 

hair-shirt,  s. 

Eccles.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  The  hair-shirt  is  an  in- 
strument of  penance,  made  of  horse-hair ; 
strictly  speaking  it  is  a  broad  band  rather 
than  a  shirt,  and  is  worn  round  the  loins, 
affording  the  wearer  continual  occasion  of 
mortification.  Ascetic  writers  strongly  recom- 
mend it  as  a  remedy  for  temptations  against 
purity.  Roman  theologians  see  in  Ps.  xxxv. 
13  the  first  instance  of  its  use.  Formerly  the 
practice  of  wearing  such  uncomfortable  gar- 
ments was  much  more  common,  even  among 
the  laity,  than  it  is  in  what  ascetic  writers 
call  "  these  effeminate  times,"  when  the  use 
of  the  hair-shirt  is  confined  to  the  severer  re- 
ligious orders.  Among  the  Carthusians  it 
forms  part  of  each  monk's  ordinary  appareL 

hair-side,  s. 

Leather-man. :  The  grain  side. 
hair-sieve,  s.    A  sieve  or  strainer  with  a 
haircloth  bottom. 

hair-space,  s. 

Print. :  The  thinnest  space  used  by  printers. 

hair-splitter,  s.  One  who  makes  very 
minute  or  nice  distinctions. 

"It  Is  not  the  cavilling  kair+pUtter."— Dt  Quince*  : 
Autobioy.  Sketches,  i.  61. 

hair-splitting,  - .  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  making 
or  insisting  upon  very  minute  distinctions  in 
argument. 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  to  making  very  minute 
distinctions  in  argument ;  quibbling. 

hair-spring,  s. 

Horol. :  The  recoil  spring  of  a  watch-ba- 
lance. It  is  made  of  fine  steel  wound  upon 
reels  like  thread.  To  the  naked  eye  it  is  a 
round  hair,  but  uiider  a  glass  it  is  seen  to  be  a 
flat  steel  ribbon,  about  y^  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  or  about  one-half  the  thickness  of 
an  average  human  hair.  In  a  straight  line  it 
is  a  foot  long,  it  weighs  r^a  of  a  pound 
Troy. 

hair-streak,  s. 

Entom. :  The  English  name  of  the  butterfly 

f>nus  Thecla,  which  belongs  to  the  Lycajnidse. 
lie  Black  Hair-streak  is  Thecki  W.  album; 
the  Brown  Hair-streak,  T.  betulce ;  the  Dark 
Hair-streak,  T.  prnni;  the  Green  Hair-streak, 
T.  ntbi;  and  the  Purple  Hair-streak,  T. 
quercus. 

hair-Stroke,  ».    A  hair-line  in  penman- 
ship ;  a  ceriph. 
hair-tall,  s. 

Ichth  :  The  genus  Trichiurus,  which  belongs 
to  the  Cepolidse,  or  Ribbon  Fishes.  The  Silvery 
Hair-tail,  Tridnurus  Upturns,  is  sometimes 
twelve  feet  long.  It  inhabits  the  Atlantic,  and 
has  been  taken  on  the  British  coast. 

hair-trigger,  ».  The  secondary  trigger 
of  a  gun,  whose  movement  is  effected  by  a 
very  slight  force,  and  unlocks  a  secondary 
spring  device  called  a  hair.  [HAIR,  II.  4.) 

hair-worker,  *.  One  who  makes  brace- 
lets, brooches,  earrings,  &c.,  out  of  human 
hair. 

hair's  breadth,  «.  The  same  as  HAIR- 
BREADTH (q.v.). 
hair'-beU,  «•  [HAREBELL.] 
hair  cloth,  s.  [Eng.  hair,  and  doth.]  Stufl 
w  cloth  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  hair,  and 
used  for  the  covering  of  chairs  couches, 
cushions,  &c.  In  the  form  of  »  shirt  it  was 
formerly  much  used  in  ]>enance.  Ilorse-iiair 
for  the  manufacture  of  haircloth  s  principally 
derived  from  South  America.  It  is  first  sorted 
accord.ng  to  colour,  and  then  hackled.  A 
number  of  tufts  are  then  placed  between  the 
teeth  of  two  cards,  and  the  longer  hairs  re- 
moved by  hand,  so  as  to  leave  only  those  o 
uniform  length.  Hair  is  curled  by forming  ii 
i.it"  a  rope,  which  is  afterwards  boiled  and 
(lien  baked  so  as  to  set  the  kink  in  the  hairs 
H  n.cloth  is  made  from  the  longer  and  better 
varieties.  The  hair  is  first  dyed  usually  of  a 
black  colour,  and  is  merely  employed  as  th 


weft  of  the  cloth,  the  warp  being  composed  of 
cotton  or  linen  thread,  according  to  quality 
and  purpose. 

"They  stopped  the  mine  betweene  when  they  list, 

one  while  with  sacks  and  AotrclotA,  otherwhiles  with 

Uores. "— P.  Holland  :  Uriiu,  p.  986. 

haircloth-loom,  s.  The  warp  of  the 
web  is  of  black  linen  yarn  ;  the  hair  weft  ig 
thrown  with  a  long  hooked  boxwood  shuttle, 
or  a  long  rod  having  a  catch  hook  at  its  end. 
The  weaver  passes  the  shuttle  through  the 
shuttle-way  when  it  is  opened  by  the  treadles ; 
a  child  presents  a  hair  to  the  catch  of  the 
shuttle,  and  the  weaver  draws  it  through  the 
shed  and  beats  it  up  by  two  motions  of  the 
batten.  The  hairs  are  laid  in  a  trough  of 
water  to  keep  them  supple.  The  warp  is 
dressed  with  paste,  and  the  haircloth  is  well 
hot-calendered  to  give  it  lustre. 

haire,  s.    [HAIR.] 

haired,  a.  [Eng.  hair;  -ed.]  Having  hair; 
generally  in  composition,  as  black-haired, 
light-Aaiced,  long-Attired,  &c, 

hair  en,  a.    [Eng.  hair ;  -en.]   Made  of  hair. 

"His  hairen  shirt  and  his  ascetic  diefW«r»*v 
Taylor. 

hair'  -  hung,   a.     [Eng.  hair,  and  hung.] 

Suspended  or  hanging  by  a  hair. 

"  Man,  whose  fate  .  .  . 

Endless,  hairhung.  breeze-shaken,  o'er  the  gulf 
A  moment  trembles. "  1'ounf. 

hair -I  ness,  <.    [Eng.  hairy;  -ness.] 

1.  Onl.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
hairy  ;  the  state  of  abounding  or  being  covered 
with  hair. 

"  The  hairineu  therefore  will  be  occasioned  lu  those 
parts  wue.  e  the  mother  fancied  it  to  be."  -Digtty  :  Of 
Bodiet.  ch.  xxxvlii. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  hairs  rather  longer  and  more 
rigid  than  those   of   a  downy  or  pubescent 
plant.    Example,  Galeopsis  Tetrahit. 

hair' -less,  a.  [Eng.  hair;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  or  wanting  hair  ;  bald. 

-  White  beards  have  armed  their  thin  and  fcurloi 

scal(« 
Against  thy  majesty." 

Shakap. :  Riduint  11..  111.  S. 

*  hair  -let,  s.  [Eng.  Aair ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  hair. 

"  A  stronger  lens  reveals  to  yon  certain  tiniest  hair. 
lttt."—(i.  Uiot :  JliUdlemarck,  bk.  1.  ch.  vt 

hair'-p6%-der,  s.  [Eng.  hair,  and  powder.] 
A  scented  powder  made  of  fine  flour  or  starch, 
used  for  sprinkling  the  hair ;  its  use  is  now 
confined  to  men-servants. 

"Our  earth,  even  in  the  microscope,  appeared  to 
consist  of  as  small  i  .articles,  as  the  finest  Viirpoi«/«r 
to  the  naked  eye."— Boylt :  Workt,  iil.  1M. 

hairst,  *.    [Seedef.]    Harvest.    (Burns:  Htlr- 

loween.) 

hair-worm,  s.    [Eng.  hair,  and  worm.] 
Zoology: 

1.  (Sing.)  The  genus  Gordhw  (q.v.). 

2.  (PI.)  The  order  Gordiaceae  (q.v.). 
"Neither  uliginous  coats,  gnat- worms,  acari,  M^ 

mrnu."—Bruvne  :  Cyruj  Oardtii,  ch.  IT. 


«.   [Eng.  hair;  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Overgrown  or  covered  with  hair. 

"The  tail  of  the  Utter  (stoat)  is  *l<ryi 
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2.  Consisting  of  hair. 

3.  Resembling  hair  ;  hairllke. 

••  A  fcriry  comet,  threatening  death  and  ruin." 

Mauinftr  :  Unnatural  Combat,  L  t 

TT  Rot  :  Covered  with  short,  weak,  thin 
hairs,  as  the  leaf  of  Prunella  vulgarit. 
(Liiuiley.) 

haith,  intfrj.     [A  corrupt  of  /litt  (q.v.XJ    A 
l»-i.iy  oath  :  in  faith. 

"  And  when  her  lovelv  form  I  se». 

oh.  M*.  .».  .  aw-        ,  ,„. 


hal  tsai.  «.  [Chinese.]  A  vtacous  substance 
used  l.y  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  a  glue  or 
varnish.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
an  algal,  Plncariu  tenat.  Called  also  Chin- 
chon. 

hai-vers.ha-vers.«  (HAVER.)  Idle  talk. 
chatter,  gosuip. 

"  wr  cUvers  and  knl»tn. 


-tian  =  BhfA   -tion.  -sion  «=  shun ;  -ttP»,  -*ion  =  Ebon,    -tious. 
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baj,  hadj,  s.  [Arab,  haj  =  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca, 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  Mecca  caravan  ;  cf. 
also  hajj,  hajjat  =  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  ]  A 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

ha'-je,  ha'-g£,  s.    [Arab.] 

Zool.:  The  Egyptian  Hooded  Snake,  Naia 
laje.  It  is  very  venomous,  and  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  Indian  Cobra. 

ha  ji.ha  jee,  had  -gi,  had  -gee, .--.  [From 
Arab,  haj  (q.v.).]  A  pilgrim  to  Mecca.  The 
true  Arabic  is,  "however,  haj  for  a  male  pil- 
grim, and  >Mjjai  for  a  female  one.  (Catafago.) 

h&j  -l-lig,   J.      [HlLELGIE.] 

bake  (1),  haak,  »-.  jNorw.  haktfisk  =  hook- 
flsh— i.e.,  a  flsh  with  a  hooked  under-jaw, 
from  hake  =  a  hook  ;  cf.  A.S.  hacod  =  a  pike  ; 
Oer.  hecht;  M.  H.  Ger.  hechet;  O.  H.  Ger. 
kachit  =  a  pike.] 

Ichth. :  Merlufiua  vulgaris,  a  flsh  belonging 
to  the  same  genus  as  tiie  cod  and  the  coal- 
fish.  It  has  ten  and  twenty-nine  rays  in  each 
of  the  two  dorsal  tins,  eleven  in  the  pectoral 
ones,  seven  in  the  ventral  ones,  twenty- 
one  in  the  anal  tins,  and  nineteen  in  the  tail. 
The  body  is  dusky-brown  above,  lighter  be- 
neath. It  grows  to  between  three  and  four 
feet  in  length.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  Southern 
Europe. 

"The  coast  U  stored  with  mackrel  and  hake."— 
Carrie  :  Survey  of  Commit. 

hake  (2),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful]    A  lazy  fellow. 

•hake  (3),  s.  [Icel.  Twki;  Sw.  hake;  Dan. 
hage.]  A  hook,  a  pot-hook. 

hake  (4),  s.    [HACK  (3),*.] 

1.  A  rack  for  feeding  cattle  or  horses. 

2.  A  frame  for  holding  cheeses. 

hake  (5),  s.  [HACKLE,  s.]  As  much  flax  or 
hemp  as  is  hackled  at  once. 

"  This  h«ad  of  hair— a  hake 
Of  undressed  tow,  for  colour  and  quantity." 

K.  Browning :  Chrittnuu  Eve,  xiv. 

hake,  v.t.  [HAKE  (2),  ».]  To  idle  or  loiter 
about ;  to  live  lazily. 

ha'-ke-a,  s.  [Named  by  Schreber  after  Baron 
Hake,  a  patron  of  the  botanical  gardens  at 
Hanover.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Proteaceae,  tribe  Follicu- 
lares,  family  Grevillidae.  More  than  100 
species  are  known,  all  of  them  tall  shrubs  or 
small  trees  from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

ha  -kern,  ha  kirn,  s.  [Arab,  hakim  =  a  sage, 
a  philosopher  ;  a  doctor  of  medicine.]  A  term 
generally  used  in  English  books  describing 
the  East  for  a  physician. 

Ha'-kem-ite,  s.  [See  def.]  Relating  to 
Hakem. 

1.  Gen. :  Relating  to  Hakem,  a  Fatimide 
caliph,  who  ruled  in  Egypt  from  A.D.  996  to 
1021. 

2.  Spec. :  Relating  to  astronomical   tables 
published  while  he  reigned.     Some  of  these 
were  constructed  by  Ebn  Yunis,  others  by 
Abul-Wefa  about  A.D.  1000. 

*  hake-ney,  -•.  &  a.    [HACKNEY.] 

hakes  dame,  s.  [Eng.  hake,  and  dame.]  In 
Cornwall  the  name  given  to  a  fish  of  the  cod 
family,  the  Forked  Hake,  or  Great  Forked 
Beard,  Phycis  furcatus. 

*  hake-ton,  &    [HACQUETON.] 

•hak'-ot,  s.  [Eng.  hake;  dimin.  suff.  -ot.]  A 
fish  of  the  hake  kind. 

ha  la  cha,  s.  [Heb.  rr£n  (halakaK)  =  the 
rule  by  which  to  go,  the  binding  precept,  the 
authoritative  law  from  TflTJ  (halak)=  to  go.] 

Hebrew  Lit. :  One  of  two  branches  of  expo- 
sition in  the  Midrash  or  most  ancient  Jewish 
exposition  cf  the  Old  Testament,  the  other 
being  the  Hagada  (q.v.).  The  object  of  the 
Halacha  was  to  ascertain  the  bearing  of  the 
Mosaic  law  upon  matters  to  which  it  did  not 
directly  allude. 

ha-lach'-ic,  a.  [Heb.  halacha  ;  guff,  -ic.] 
.Relating  to  or  containing  the  Halacha  (q.v.). 

halachlc-exegesis,   . 
Hebrew  Lit. :  Exegesis  (interpretation)  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  the  Old  Testament  generally, 


haj— halesia 

on  the  principle  of  the  Halacha  (q.v.).    (Gins- 
burg.) 

ha-lad'-ro  -ma,  .<.  [Gr.  aAaSpo^o?  (haladromos) 
=  the  bounding  race,  in  zoology,  from  oAAofiai 
(hullomtii)  =  a  spring,  a  bound,  or  from  «iAs 
(hols)  =  the  sea,  and  Spo^o*  (dromos)  =  a 
course,  a  running,  a  race.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  natatorial  birds,  family 
Procellaridse  (Petrels)i  They  are  found  in 
New  Zealand. 

ha-la'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  hul(o) ;  suff.  -ation.] 

Phot. :  An  appearance,  as  of  a  halo  of  light, 
surrounding  the  edge  of  a  dark  object  in  a 
photographic  picture  developed  upon  iodide 
of  silver,  and  causing  a  disagreeable,  unnatural 
hardness  to  the  outline. 

hal  berd.  hal  bert,  *  hol-berd,  s.     [O. 

Fr.  halebarde,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  helmbarte, 
halenbarte;  Ger.  hellebarte  =  an  axe  to  cleave 
a  helmet,  as  if  derived  from  Ger.  helm  =  a 
helmet,  and  barte  =  a 
broad  axe.  But  the  real 
meaning  is  a  long  - 
handled  axe,  from  M.  H. 
Ger.  halm  =  a  handle, 
barte  =  a  broad  axe. 
(Sfceot.)]  A  weapon  for- 
merly much  used  by 
soldiers,  consisting  of  a 
pole  about  five  feet  in 
length,  surmounted  by 
a  head  of  steel,  partly 
crescent  -  shaped.  The 
pole-axe  was  its  proto- 
tyi>e.  It  took  a  great  HALBRRDS. 
variety  of  fanciful  forms,  ' 
and  was  occasionally  decorated  with  gilding, 
the  blade  being  frequently  perforated  with 
ornamental  devices.  It  ultimately  became  a 
mere  decorative  weapon,  to  be  used  for  dis- 
play in  public  ceremonials,  and  as  part  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  home  troops,  or  palatial 
guardsmen.  It  now  only  survives  in  Scotland, 
where  it  is  borne  by  town  officers  when  in 
attendance  on  borough  magistrates. 

"The  soldiers  defended  desi>eratsly  with   musket 
pike,  and  hal  bert."— Mazaulay  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 
Tf  To  send  to  the  halberd* :  To  cause  to  be 
flogged.    The  force  of  the  expression  lies  in 
the  tact  that  at  one  time  soldiers  were  tied  to 
halberds  fixed  in  the  ground  to  receive  theii 
punishment.     (Voyle.) 

halberd-headed,    halbert-headed, 
halberd-shaped,  a. 
Bot. :  [HASTATE]. 

halberd-weed,  s.    Neurolaena. 

hal  ber-dier',  ».  [Fr.  haleberdier.]  One  who 
is  armed  with  or  carries  a  halbert. 

"Behind  him  march  the  halberdiert,  before  him 
sound  the  drums." 

Jlacaulay :  Spanish  A  rmada. 

*  halce,  s.  [Gr.  oA«  (hals)  =  the  sea.]  A  salt 
liquor  made  of  the  entrails  of  flsh  ;  pickle, 
brine,  &c. 

hal  -9y-6n,  *  haT-ci-dn,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  hal- 
cyon, alcyon  =  a  kingfisher;  Gr.  O.\KVU>V,  a\ieviav 
(alkudn,  halkuoti),  from  the  popular  belief  that 
the  weather  was  always  calm  when  the  king- 
fishers were  breeding.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  kingfisher.     It  was  popularly 
supposed  that  these  birds  nested  and  laid  their 
eggs  in  seaweed,  &c.,  floating  on  the  sea,  and 
that  they  had  the  power  of  calming  the  sea. 

"  Thus  lovely  halcyoni  dive  iuto  the  main." 

Cowper  :  Table  Talk,  66*. 

2.  fig. :  Calm,  peace,  quietness. 

"  The  man  would  have  nothing  but  halcyon."  — 
Richardton :  Claris*,,  ii.  4. 

IL  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Alcedinidae,  sometimes 
called  Halcyouidae  (Kingfishers),  sub-family 
Alcedininse  (q.v.).  The  bill  is  long,  very 
straight,  cylindrical,  the  sides  widened,  the 
base  more  or  less  depressed.  Halcyon  leuco- 
cephalus  is  found  in  India. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  halcyon 
or  kingfisher. 

"  From  their  halcyon  beak*." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  Peaceful,  calm,  happy,  pleasant.    [HAL- 
CYON-DAYS. ] 

"  Hurried  from  the  halcyon  cot, 
Where  Innocence  presides." 

Cunningham  .•  The  Cantemplatist. 


halcyon  bill,  halcyon's  bill,  s.    The 

bill  of  a  kingfisher.  It  was  an  old  .supersti- 
tion, which  Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Errcvrs 
(bk.  iii.,  ch.  x.),  says  is  "  yet  not  made  out  by 
reason  or  experience,"  that  the  body  of  a  king- 
fisher, hung  up  so  as  to  move  freely,  would 
always  turn  its  breast  to  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  was  blowing. 

"  But  now,  how  stands  the  wind  ? 
Into  what  corner  [jeers  my  halcyon'1  bill  I 
Ha  !  to  the  eiist  1  yes  ;  see  bow  stand  the  vanes? 
East  aud  by  south."     Marlowe  :  Jew  of  Malta,  L  I. 

halcyon-days,  s.  pi. 
L  (See  extract.) 

"  The  halcyones  are  of  great  name  and  much  marked. 
They  lay  and  sit  about  mid-winter  when  daies  bo 
shortest;  and  the  time  whiles  they  are  broodie  IB 
called  the  halcyon  dtiiei:  for  during  that  season  the 
sea  is  calm  and  navigable,  especially  in  the  coast  of 
Sicilie."— P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  x.,  ch.  xxxii. 

2.  Days  or  a  time  of  peace,  quiet,  and  tran- 
quillity. 

"If  Anna's  happy  reign  you  praise, 
Pray,  not  a  word,  of  hulcyon^layl." 

Swift :  Apollo'i  Mdict. 

*  hal-fy-O'-ni-an,  a.     [Eng.   halcyon;  -ian.] 
Halcyon,  peaceful,  calm,  tranquil,  quiet. 

"Those  peaceful  aud  halcyonian  days,  which  the 
church  enjoyed  for  many  years."— Mede  :  On  Churchet, 
p.  52. 

hal  9y-6n  -i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  halcyon 
(q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swaiuson  and 
others  to  the  family  of  birds  called  in  English 
Kingfishers.  It  is  the  same  as  Alcedinidse 
(q.v.). 

hal  -9y -on -old,  a.  [Gr.  oneAvopeiof  (alkuo* 
neion),  aAxvopioi/  (alkuonion)  =  a  zoophyte  like 
the  halcyon's  nest,  and  eifios  =  form.] 

Zool. :  One  of  the  Alcyonidse.  A  better 
spelling  is  Alcyonoid. 

hal  9V  or  nis,  s.  [Gr.  aAmW  (aJfcuon)=» 
the  kingfisher,  and  6pi/i«  (ornis)=  a  bird.] 

PalcKont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  appa- 
rently  belonging  to  the  Alcedinidse  (King- 
fishers). Halcyornis  toliapicus  is  found  in  the 
London  clay  (Eocene). 

*  bald,  v.  &  s.    [HOLD,  v.  &  ».] 

*  hald-en,  pa.  par.    [HOLDEN.] 

hale,    *  hail,    *  haile,    *  haill,    *  hell, 
*heyl,  a.  &  s.    [Icel.  heill;  Sw.  hel;  Dan. 
heel ;  eogn.  with  A.S.  hal  =  whole.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Whole,  sound  ;  in  health  and  safety ;  not 
impaired  in  health. 

'  Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale; 
But  now  he's  quit*  another  thing." 

Swift  :  On  DuaLh  of  Dr.  Swift. 

2.  Whole,  perfect,  entire,  unbroken,  unin- 
jured. 

*  B.  4s  subst. :  Health,  safety,  welfare. 

"All  heedless  of  his  dearest  hale." 

Spenser :  Attropel,  108. 

hale,  *  halen,  *  halie,  halien,  v.t.  &  i 
[A.S.  holian.  geholian  =•  to  acquire,  get ;  cogn 
with  O.  Sax.  halon  =  to  bring,  fetch  ;  Dut. 
halen  =  to  draw,  pull ;  Dan.  hale;  Sw.  halu  ; 
Ger.  holen  =  to  haul  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  holon,  halon 
—  to  fetch.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  drag  or  pull  by  force ;  to 
haul. 

"  Four  mailed  lions  hale, 
The  sluggish  wheels." 

Ktats:  Endymion,  ii.,  648. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  drag  or  pull  with  force  ;  to 
haul. 

"  Betweene  this  plucking  and  haling,  there  was  n« 
strength  left  in  the  midst  —P.  Holland :  Ltviia,  p.  83. 

hale,  s.  [HALE,  v.]  The  act  of  haling  ox 
hauling ;  a  strong  pull ;  a  haul. 

hale  cret,  s.    [ALLECBET.] 
haledsch,  s.    [HILELGIE.] 

hale  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  hale,  a. ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hale  or  sound; 
safety  ;  wholeness. 

hal'-er,   s.     [Eng.   hale,  v. ;   -er.)     One  who 

drags,  pulls,  or  hauls  ;  a  hauler. 

ha-les'-i-a,  *.  [Named  by  Ellis  after  Dr. 
Stephen  Hales,  F.R.S.,  who,  in  1745,  published 
a  work  on  vegetable  statics.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Styracacese,  tribe  Styracese. 
It  contains  the  snowdrop  or  silver-bell  trees 
of  the  United  States.  Th«y  are  shrubs  or 
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small  trees,  with  two  or  three  flowers,  bearing 
•  certain  resemblance  to  those  of  snowdrops. 
They  appear  all  along  the  stem  before  the 
leaves  come  out,  and  are  succeeded  by  bunches 
of  pretty,  large- winged,  juiceless  drupes. 

half  (I  silent),  *halfe,  s.,  a.,  A,  adv.  [A.S. 
hetdf,  htdf;  cogn.  with  Out.  half;  Icel.  hdlfr ; 
Goth,  halbs  ;  Ger.  halb  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  halp  ;  Sw. 
luilf;  Dan.  halv.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  two  equal  parts  of  a  thing;  a 
moiety.     (It   is   used    of  quantity,    extent, 
amount,  distance,  or  of  anything  capable  of 
being  divided  in  fact  or  in  idea.) 

"  When  a  square  cut  in  halmu  makes  two  triangle*. 
those  two  triangles  are  still  only  the  two  halta  of  the 
•quire."— Clarke:  On  the  Attribute!,  prop.  8. 

*  2.  A  side,  a  part. 

•Loke   nyou   thy  lyft  half  quath    hue.    lo  war  be 

Ich  loked  on  my  lyft  half,  as  the  ladye  me  tauhte." 
Fieri  Plowman,  p.  24. 

3.  A  term  at  school. 

"Unas  stopped  the  boats  this  half-'-SirO.  C.  Ltwit: 
Letter  l,  p.  S. 

If  Properly  followed  by  of,  but  the  preposi- 
tion is  commonly  omitted  :  as  in  half  a  pound, 
Kalf  an  acre,  half  a  mile,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  a  half  or  moiety  ; 
being  one  of  two  equal  parts  into  which  any- 
thing is  divided. 

C.  As  adverb : 

I  Ordinary  Language : 

L  To  the  extent  of  a  half  or  moiety ;  equally. 

"  Half  admiring,  half  ashamed." 

Scott :  L-uly  of  the  Lot*,  vl.  7. 

2.  To  a  certain  extent  or  degree. 

"  •  fayn  sir,1  said  she,  Kalfe  lu  dlsdaiueful  wise." 
Spenter:  F.  O..,  II.  ix.  38. 

3.  In  compos.,   partially,  imperfectly,  not 
tally  :  as,  AaO'-taught,  half-Amis,  Ac. 

IL  Hot. :  Sometimes  used  for  one  side,  as 
half  cordate  —  cordate  on  one  side  only. 

t  (1)  In  half  (properly  into  halves) :  as,  To 
break  in  half. 

(2)  To  cry  halves:   To  claim  a  moiety  or 
equal  share. 

(3)  To  'to  halves :  To  share  anything  equally 
with  another. 

(4)  Half  and  half: 

A.  As  subst. :  A  mixture  of  two  malt  liquors, 
especially  of  porter  and  ale. 

B.  As  adj. :  Languid,  spiritless.    (See  ex- 
tract under  HAND,  *.  II.  4  (3).) 

U  Obvious  compounds :  Hay-  articulate, 
Kalf-bared,  half-buried,  half-clad,  half-closed, 
half -concealed,  half -dead,  half -divine,  half- 
learned,  half-lifted,  half-lit,  half-mad,  &C. 

half  baked,  a. 

L  Lit. :  Not  quite  baked. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Inexperienced,  raw. 

"  A  sort  <>f  half-baked  body."— C.  King*** :  Two  ton 
Afo,  ch.  iv. 

half  bastion,  - 

Fort.  :  A  demi-lastion ;  that  half  of  a  bastion 
cut  off  by  the  capital,  consisting  of  one  base 
and  one  front. 

half  batta,  s.  An  East  Indian  term  for 
half-Held  allowance. 

half-beak,  . 

Ichthy:  A  kind  of  Sea  Pike,  the  Hemiram- 
phus.  So  called  from  having  the  lower-jaw 
longer  than  the  upper  one. 

half -bent,  .*.    The  half-cock  of  a  fire-lock. 

half-binding,  «. 

Book-binding :  A  style  of  binding  in  which 
the  backs  and  corners  are  of  leather  and  the 
tides  of  paper  or  cloth. 

half-blood,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Relationship  between  two  persons  having 
one  but  not  both  parents  in  common. 

"  Whether  a  sinter  by  the  half-blood  shall  Inherit 
before  a  brother's  daughter  by  the  whole-blood  f  "— 
LocJct. 

2.  One  born  of  the  same  father  or  mother 
as  another,  but  not  having  both  parents  in 
common. 

3.  One  born  of  a  male  and  female  of  different 
races  ;  a  half-breed  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :    Born  of  the  same  father  or 
mother   as   another,    but   not   having   both 
parents   in   common ;   born  of  a  male   and 
female  of  different  races ;  half-bred. 


•half-blooded,  a. 

1.  Half-bred  ;  born  of  a  male  and  female  of 
different  races  or  breeds. 

2.  Partly  of  noble  and  partly  of  mean  birth. 
(Shakesp.  :  Lear,  v.  3.) 

half-bloom,  s.  A  round  mass  of  iron  as 
it  conies  out  of  the  flnery. 

half -blown,  a.  Having  its  blossom 
partially  expanded  :  as,  a  half-blown  rose. 

half-boarder,  «.  A  day-boarder  at  a 
school ;  a  scholar  who  dines  at  the  school,  but 
does  not  take  his  other  meals  nor  sleep  there. 

half-bound,  t. 

Book-bind. :  A  term  applied  to  a  book  bound 
in  half-binding  (q.v.). 

*  half-bowl,  s.  A  hemispherical  ball  used 
in  playing  the  game  of  half-bowl  ;  also  that 
game  itself.  It  was  prohibited  under  Edward 

half-breadth,  a.    (See  the  compounds.) 

Half-breadth  plan : 

Shipbuild. :  A  plan  or  top-view  of  one  half 
of  a  ship  divided  by  a  vertical  longitudinal 
section  in  the  line  of  the  keel.  It  shows  the 
water  lines,  bow  and  buttock  lines,  and  dia- 
gonal lines  of  construction. 

Half-breadth  staff: 

Shipbuild. :  A  rod  having  marked  upon  it 
half  the  length  of  each  beam  in  the  ship. 

half-bred,  a. 

1.  Born  of  a  sire  of  pure  blood  and  of  * 
mother  of 'impure  blood. 

2.  Mongrel,  mean. 

3.  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
good  breeding. 

half-breed,  «. 

A.  As  substantive  : 
Anthropology : 

1.  Gen. :  The  offspring  of  parents  of  differ- 
ent races,  though  the  term  is  usually  con- 
fined to  the  children   of  a   European  and  a 
Red  Indian,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
the  male  parent  being  white.     Wilson  (Pre- 
historic Man,  ii.  260)  says  that  the  children  of 
an  Indian  and  a  white  wife  are  reported  to  be 
superior  to  other  half-breeds. 

"The  French  half-breedt  at  the  Red  River  are  a 
gigantic  race."—  Wilton:  Prehutoric  ilan.  ii.  not 

2.  Spec.  (PI.) :  Two  tribes,  one  at  Bed  River 
Settlement,  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture, 
the  other  subsisting  by  hunting.     The  rise  of 
independent    half-breed    triU's    is    specially 
interesting,  as  it  is  "  the  first  step  towards  the 
evolution  of  a  distinct  race."    Whether  more 
than  the  initiatory  step  will  be  taken  seems 
problematical.   Archdeacon  Hunter,  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  at  Red  River,  states  that 
though  the  ottspring  descended  from  mixed 
blood  does  not  fail,  it  becomes  very  difficult 
to  determine  whether  their  descendants  are 
whites  or  half-breeds,  so  that  their  absorption 
is  apparently  only  a  question  of  time. 

"In  the  Reid  ...  the  su]>erlority  of  the  Half-bre«di 
1s  strikingly  manifest. "—Wilton:  Pnhtotoru  ilan, 
U.  264. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sprung  from  such  a  union  as  that  de- 
scribed under  A.  1. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  either  of 
the  tribes  described  under  A.  2.  . 

"The  Half -breed  buffalo-hunter*  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  approximating  U<  the  immad  Indians."— 
Wilton:  Prehutoric  1/an,  Ii.  261 

half-brother,  s.  A  brother  by  one  parent, 
but  not  by  l>oth. 
half -cadence.  «. 

Mvs. :  A  term  applied  to  a  cadence  when 
the  last  chord  is  the  dominant,  and  is  preceded 
by  the  chord  of  the  tonic.  It  is  also  called  an 
imperfect  cadence.  [CADENCE.] 

'half-cap,  i.  An  imi>erfect  salute  by 
only  slightly  moving  the  cap. 

"  With  certain  half-cat*  and  cold  moving  nods. 
They  froze  me  into  silence." 

Sh.,kett>. :  Timon  of  Athmt.  ii.  1. 

half  caponicrc,  «. 

Fort. :  A  communication  In  the  dry  ditch  of 
a  fortress,  constructed  with  but  one  parapet. 

half-caste,  «.  One  born  of  a  European 
father  or  a  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  mother, 
or  more  rarely  of  a  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan 
father  and  a  European  mother ;  a  Eurasian, 
an  East  Indian. 


*  half-cheek,  s.    A  face  in  profile. 
half-chess,  s. 

Bridge-build. :  A  short  chess  or  platform- 
board  of  a  military  bridge. 

*  half-clammed,  a.    Half-starved,  half- 
famished. 

half-cock,  j. 

Fire-arms:  The  position  of  the  gunlock 
when  the  nose  of  the  sear  is  in  the  first  or 
deep  notch  of  the  tumbler.  From  this  it 
cannot  be  pulled  off  by  the  trigger. 

half-crown,  s.  A  silver  English  coin  of 
the  value  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

half-cut,  o.  Partly,  but  not  completely 
cut.  (Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  14.) 

Half-cut  line:  Flax  cut  in  two  lengths  for 
spinning. 

half-deck,  *. 

1.  Naut. :  A  deck  below  the  spar-deck. 

2.  ( V.  S.)  The  crepidula  fornicata  or  slipper 
limpet. 

half-decked,  a.    Partially  decked. 

half-dime,  «.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States,  value  five  cents  or  'J.UI.  sterling. 

half-dollar,  s.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States,  value  fitly  cents  or  2s.  Id.  sterling. 

half-dozen,  *.    Six. 

half-eagle,  s.  A  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States,  value  five  dollars,  or  slightly  over  £1 
sterling. 

*  half-en-deal,  *.    [HAL«S-D»«  ' 
half-face,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  The  face  as  seen  in  profile. 

"  Then  turned  the  tougueless  man 
From  the  /<u./-/uce  to  the  full  eye." 

Tennyrjn:  Kaint,  l.iU. 

*  2.  A    miserable    look,    an    unpromising 
countenance. 

"  He  bath  a  half -fact  like  my  lather.' 

Shaluap. :  Kinf  John,  I  1. 

B.  As  a<lj. :  Showing  only  half  the  face  ;  in 
profile ;  half-faced. 

*  half-faced,  a. 

1.  Showing  but  half  the  face ;  showing  the 
face  in  profile. 

2.  Half-hidden. 

3.  Wretched-looking,  miserable,  thin-faced. 

"This  same  half-factd  fellow  Shallow." 

Shaknp. :  I  atari  »'/..  lit.  s. 

*  half-farthing,  s.    The  smallest  British 
copper  coin  of  the  value  of  J  of  a  |>enny.   Half- 
farthings  are  not  now  in  circulation. 

half -floor,  - 

sitii>-biiM. :  One  of  the  timbers  of  a  frame 
whose  heel  is  over  the  keel,  and  upon  whose 
head  rest.-,  the  heel  of  the  second  futtock.  It 
lies  for  half  its  length  alongside  the  cross- 
timber,  and  the  other  half  alongside  the  first 
futtock.  Its  heel  butts  against  the  heel  of 
the  corresponding  timber  of  the  other  half  of 
the  frame,  at  the  middle  line  of  the  ship, 
where  they  are  clumped  between  the  keel  and 
keelson,  and  coaked  or  bolted  thereto. 

half-furnace, «. 

tletall.  :  An  ore-smelting  furnace  of  about 
36  r.et,  in  height.  The  high  furnace  U  from 
bO  to  72  feet  in  height. 

half-gang,  - . 

»><(!'. :  The  part  of  warp  of  twenty  threads, 
warped  round  the  bank  after  a  lease. 

half-guinea, «.  A  gold  British  coin  of 
tin'  value  of  in.-..  Od. ;  it  is  not  now  in  circula- 
tion. 

half-hatched,  a.  Imperfectly  hatched 
or  incubated  ;  addled. 

••  Tuniil»  anil  half-hatch*  eggs  (•  'a'"***'  *tto*"^ 
Among  the  rabble  rain."  G«» .  JVirta,  U  «*. 

half-header,  i. 

Bricklaying  :  A  half-brick  laid  at  the  angle 
of  a  building  to  finish  the  course.    (Cio  tea.J 
half-hearted,  a. 

*  1.  Illiberal,  ungenerous,  unkind. 

2.  Wanting  in  enthusiasm,  ardour,  ct  seal; 
lukewarm,  indifferent. 


bSH,  bo>;  prfut,  Jrfwl;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  l»ench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  yenophon.  •fist.    P*"1' 
-turn  -  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -fion,  -slon  -  shun,    -clous,  -ttous,  -sious  -  shfts.   -Me,  -4J*.  *c.  -  Del,  <M 
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half  hitch,  s. 

Naut. :  Passing  the  end  of  a  rope  round  its 
ttanding  ]>-irt,  and  then  through  the  bight. 
A  clovt-nitck  is  two  half-hitches. 

half-holiday,  s.    A  half-day  given  np  to 

recreation ;   a    day   on    wliioli   work    is  done 
daring  only  half  of  the  usual  i>eriod. 

half-hour,  s.  The  space  of  thirty  minutes. 
half-hourly,  n.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Occurring  at  intervals  of  half- 
•n-hour  ;  lasting  half-nn-hour. 

B.  At  adv. :  At  intervals  of  half-an-hour. 
half-inferior,  a. 

Bo*.  (Of  a*  own/) :  Having  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower  coin-rent  at  their  base,  and  form- 
ing a  tube  which  surrounds  the  free  pistil. 
Example,  the  rose. 

"  half  kirtle,  s.  A  jacket  or  short- skirted 
gown  ;  a  common  dress  for  courtesans. 

"  If  vim  be  not  swinged 
HI  forswear  k,ilS-kirtlet.- 
~  Shatetp.  :  3  ffenry  /F,  T.  4 

half-lap,  s.    (See  the  compound.) 

Half-lap  coupling : 

llech. :  A  kind  of  coupling  in  which  the 
boss-ends  of  the  connected  shafts  are  made 
semi-cylindrical,  so  as  to  overlap  each  other. 
The  coupling-box  is  a  plane  cylinder  bored  to 
fit,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  parallel  key 
or  feather.  It  is  considered  the  best  of  all 
forms  of  permanent  coupling. 

half-lattice,  s.    (See  compound.) 

Half-lattice  girder  : 

Bridge-build. :  A  form  of  girder  sometimes 
known  as  a  "  Warren  girder,"  and  consisting  of 
horizontal  upper  and  lower  bars,  and  a  series 
of  diagonal  bars,  sloping  alternately  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  dividing  the  space  l>etween 
the  bars  into  a  series  of  triangles.  [Tnuss.] 

half-length,  &  &  a. 

A.  -4s  substantive  : 

Paint. :  A  portrait  showing  only  the  bust  or 
Upper  half  of  the  body. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Consisting  of  or  showing  only 
half  the  full  length,  as,  a  half-length,  portrait. 

half-mark,  ».  A  coin  formerly  current 
in  England,  value  6s.  8d.  sterling  ;  also  called 
•  noble  (q.  v.). 

*  half-marrow,  s.  A  husband  or  wife. 
(Scotch.) 

half  mast,  .«.  The  position  of  a  flag 
when  hoisted  only  half-way  up  the  staff,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  or  a  signal  of  distress. 

half-measure,  s.  A  feeble  or  imperfect 
line  of  action  ;  a  course  of  action  wanting  in 
energy  or  thoroughness. 

half-merlon,  s. 

Fort. :  That  solid  portion  of  a  parapet  which 
is  at  the  right  or  left  extremity  of  a  liattery. 

half-minute,  s.   &  a.     Thirty  seconds. 
Half-minute  glass : 

Naitt. :  A  sand-glass  which  determines  the 
time  for  the  running  out  of  the  log  line. 

half  monopetalous,  a. 
Bot. :    Having  the    i>etals    united,   but   so 
•lightly  coherent  that  they  easily  separate. 

half-moon, 

L  Ordinary  language : 
L  The  moon  in  its  appearance  at  half  in- 
crease or  decrease,  when  lialf  its  disc  appears 
illuminated. 

2.  Anything  shaped  like  a  half-moon. 
"  8«*  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear. 
In    rhoinb*,    and    wedges,  ami    hu/f-moont,    and 
wings.  Milton :  P.  /£.,  ill.  309. 

IL  Fort. :  A  redan  with  refused  flanks, 
used  as  an  advanced  outwork  ;  a  demi-lune,  a 
lunette. 

Half-moon  knife :  A  double-handled  knife 
used  by  the  dresser  of  skins  for  ixirchment. 
The  knife  has  a  crescent  shape,  and  projects 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
handles. 

half-netted,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  only  the  onter  layer  reticu- 
lated, as  the  roots  of  Gladiolus  communist 

half-note,  s. 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  minim,  as  being  the  halt  ot  a  semlbreve. 


(2)  A  semitone. 

2.  Comm. :  The  half  of  a  bank-note,  cut  ill 
two  for  safety  iu  transmission  by  post. 

half-pace,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gentle  pace  or  walk  ;  a 
foot  pace. 

2.  Building: 
' "  (1)  A  raised  floor  in  a  bay  window. 

(2)  A  resting  place  at  the  end  of  a  flight  of 
steps  ;  a  landing ;  a  footpace. 

half-part,  s. 

L  A  moiety  ;  a  half.  (Shakesp. :  K.  John,  ii.) 
2.  Equal  shares  ;  halves.  (Shakesp. :  Pericles, 
iv.  1.) 

half-past,  adv.  or  prep.  Half-an-hour 
past ;  as,  It  is  half-past  two,  that  is,  half-an- 
hour  past  two  o'clock. 

half-pay,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  s'ibst. :  Half  the  usual  amount  of  pay 
or  allowance  ;  a  reduced  allowance  paid  to  an 
officer  when  not  in  active  service.     It  need 
not   necesarily   be   exactly   half    the    usual 
amount. 

B.  As  adj. :  Receiving  or  entitled  to  half- 
pay  ;  on  half-pay. 

half-penny,  s.  &  a.    [HALFPENNY.] 

*  half-pike,  s. 

1.  A  spear-headed  weapon,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  pike.    There  were  two  sorts,  one 
employed  in  boarding  ships,  the  other,  called 
also  a  spontoon,  carried  by  officers. 

"  The  troops  were  attended  aa  usual  by  a  great  mul- 
titude of  camp  followers,  armed  with  scythes,  hat/, 
piket,  and  skeaus."— Macaulay :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  particular   exercise  with   the    pike. 
(Nares.) 

"  I'll  try  one  course  with  thee  at  the  half-pike."— 
Tragedy  of  Hoffman.  (163L) 

half-pint,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  half  of  a  pint ;  the  fourth 
part  of  a  quart. 

B.  As  adj. :  Containing  the  fourth  part  of  a 
quart. 

"  One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine ; 
And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine." 

Pope:  Sat.  ii.  153. 

half-port,  i. 

Naut. :  A  port  shutter,  having  a  hole  for 
the  protrusion  of  the  gun-muzzle. 

half-press,  s. 

Print. :  The  work  performed  by  one  man 
alone  at  a  printing-press. 

half-price,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  subst. :   Half  the  usual  price ;  a  re- 
duced charge  at  which  children  are  admitted 
to  an  entertainment  or  carried  on  a  railway, 
&c.,  or  at  which  persons  are  admitted  to  an 
entertainment  when  the  performance  is  half 
over. 

B.  As  adv. :   At  half  the  usual  price  or 
charge ;  at  a  reduced  price  or  charge. 

half-principal,  s. 

Carp. :  A  rafter  which  does  not  extend  to 
the  crown  of  the  roof.  Their  tops  are  con- 
nected by  collar-beams,  or  rest  on  a  purlin. 

half-quarter,  s.  The  eighth  part,  espe- 
cially of  a  year  ;  a  half-quarter  day. 

Half-quarter  day :  The  day  intermediate  be- 
tween the  quarter-days  of  the  year. 

*  half-read,  «. 

1.  Partly  perused. 

2.  Imperfectly  or  superficially  informed  by 
reading.    (WELL-READ.) 

"The  clown  unread  and  Ao^-read gentleman." 

Dryden  :  Bind  4  Panther,  ill.  409. 

half-relief,  s.  The  moderate  prominence 
of  a  sculptured  figure  from  the  plain  surface 
to  which  it  is  attached.  It  is  also  known  as 
mezzo-rilievo,  or  demi-relief,  and  is  a  grade 
between  aUo-rilievo  or  high-relief,  and  basso- 
rilievo  or  low-relief. 

half-rip,  s.    (See  the  compound.) 

Half-rip  saw : 

Carp. :  A  species  of  hand-saw  with  a  nar- 
rower set  than  a  rip-saw  and  somewhat  finer 
gauge  of  teeth. 

half-round,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Semicircular. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arch. :   A  moulding,  the  profile  of  which  is 


a  semicircle.    It  may  be  either  a  bead  01  a 
torus. 

Half-round  bit :  A  derni-cylinder  bit 
Half -round  file:  A  file  flat  on  one  side  and 
rounding  on  the  other.  The  curve  usually 
varies  from  the  half  to  the  twelfth  of  a  circle, 
but  the  name  half-round  is  indiscriminately 
applied.  Files  with  th'e  larger  curvature  aro 
known  as  full  half-rounds  ;  others  as  flat  half- 
rounds. 

*  half -rounding,   «.      Forming  into  a 
semicircle. 

"  The  western  point,  when  those  half-rounding  guard* 
Just  met."  Hilton:  P.  L..  iv.  Sti 

half-royal,  «. 

Paper :  A  kind  of  mill-board  or  paste-board 
of  two  sizes — viz. ,  large,  21  inches  by  14 ; 
small,  20i  inches  by  13. 

*  half-scholar,  ».     One  who  is  imper- 
fectly taught. 

"  We  have  many  half-tcholart  now-a-days.  and  there 
is  much  confusiuu  and  inconsistency  iu  the  notions 
and  opinion  of  some  persons."—  Watts. 

half-seas  over,  adv.  Originally  a  nau- 
tical phrase,  signifying  half-way  in  one's 
course  ;  hence,  generally  half-way.  Specifi- 
cally, considerably  advanced  towards  drunk- 
enness ;  half-drunk. 

"  I  am  half -sera  o'er  to  death  ; 
And  since  I  must  die  once,  I  would  be  loth 
To  make  a  double  work  of  what's  half-finished  " 
Dryden. 

half-sheet,  s. 

Print.  :  The  off-cut  portion  of  a  duodecimo. 
half-shift,  s. 

Music :  A  position  of  the  hand  in  playing 
on  instruments  of  the  violin  family.  It  lies 
between  the  open  position  and  the  first  shift 
[SHIFT.] 

half-shoe,  «. 

Farr. :  A  shoe  on  the  one  side  only  of  a 
horse's  foot,  as  a  protection  or  corrective  when 
the  horse  is  not  fully  shod. 

*  half-sighted,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  weak  and  imperfect  sight. 

2.  Fig.  :  Having  weak  discernment ;  short- 
sighted. 

"The  officers  of  the  king's  household  had  need  be 
provident,  bo.th  for  his  honour  mid  thrift :  they  must 
look  both  ways,  else  they  are  but  half-righted."— Bacon. 

half-sister,  s.  A  sister  on  the  father'? 
side  only,  or  on  the  mother's  side  only. 

half-sovereign,  s.  A  gold  English  coin 
of  the  value  of  ten  shillings  sterling.  It  weighs 
2  dwts.  13 '(53724  grains. 

*  half-sphere,  s.    A  hemisphere. 

"  Let  night  grow  blacker  with  thy  plots  :  and  day. 
At  shewing  but  thy  head  forth,  start  away 
From  this  half-sphere."    Ben  Jonton :  Catiline,  1. 1. 

half-Starved,  a.  Very  ill  or  poorly  fed ; 
not  having  sufficient  food. 

half-stem  clasping,  a. 

Bot. :  Clasping  a  stem  in  a  small  degree. 
(Lindley.) 

half-step,  *. 

Music  :  One  of  the  smallest  intervals  in  the 
diatonic  scale  ;  a  semitone. 

*  half-strained,  a.     Half-bred ;  imper- 
fect. 

"  I  find  Tin  but  a  half-itrained  villain  yet. 
But  muugril-miacmevous ;  for  my  blood  boiled 
To  view  this  brutal  act."  Dryden. 

half-stuff;  «. 

Paper-making  :  The  partially-ground  rag- 
pulp,  the  produce  of  the  washing-engine, 
which  is  the  first  of  the  two  engines  by  which 
the  reduction  is  made.  [RAO-ENOINE.] 

Half-stu/  machine : 

Paper-making :  A  washing-machine  In  which 
ground  rags  are  cleaned  and  cut  to  a  greater 
degree  of  fineness  than  in  the  rag-engine.  It 
resembles  the  pulping-machine  in  everything 
but  being  adapted  to  work  on  a  coarser  article. 

half-sunken,  a.  Partially  sunk  below 
the"  level  of  the  ground. 

Half-sunken  battery : 

Fortif. :  A  battery  having  its  interior  space 
or  terreplein  sunk  some  inches  below  the 
natural  surface,  and  its  parapet  composed  of 
the  earth  thus  obtained,  and  of  that  taken 
from  a  narrow  ditch  in  front  This  descrip- 
tion of  battery  admits  of  being  more  quickly 
constructed  than  any  other,  as  the  diggers  can 
work  both  in  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time. 


f  »te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  pub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    C3,  co  =  e ;  cy  -  a.     qu  =  kw.  \ 


half— halicore 
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•half-supped,  a.      Half  satiated,  half- 


"  My  half-tupped  sword." 

Shaketp. :  Trattui  i  Creaida,  v.  8. 

*  half-  Sword,  s.     Half  the  length  of  a 
sword. 

T  At  half-  sword :  At  close  quarters  ;  in 
close  fight 

"  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-mord  with  a 
dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  "—Shaketp.  :  I 
Henry  IV.,ii.  4. 

*  half-tale,  s.    An  account  or  statement 
which  is  almost  a  fable. 

"  Half-talet  be  truths." 

ghaketp.  :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  ii  2. 

half-terete,  «. 

Bot. :  Flat  on  one  side,  terete— i.e.,  rounded 
—on  the  other.    Used  of  some  stems. 
half-thick,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound). 

B.  -4s  subst . :  A  kind  of  stuff  or  cloth. 

H  Half-thick  file :  A  large  coarse  file  with 
one  rounded  and  three  flat  sides.  It  is  used 
as  a  rubber-file  for  coarse  work. 

half-tide,  s.  Half  the  duration  of  a  single 
tide  ;  the  state  of  the  tide  when  half-way  be- 
tween flood  and  ebb. 

f  Half-tide  dock :  A  basin  connecting  two 
or  more  docks,  and  communicating  with  the 
entrance-basin. 

half-timber, «. 

1.  Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  short  futtocks  in 
the  cant-body. 

2.  Carp. :  A  mode  of  building  houses  prac- 
tised extensively  in  the  Tudor  times.      The 
foundations  and  principal  supports  were  of 
stout  timber,  and  the  interstices  of  the  fronts 
were  filled  with  plaster. 

*  half-timbered,  a. 

Arch. :  An  architectural  designation  for  a 
style  of  decorative  house-building  extensively 
practised  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  in  England  more 
especially  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth.  It  was  peculiarly  of  a  picturesque 
character  ;  the  foundations  and  principal  sup- 
ports were  of  stout  timber,  and  the  interstices 
Of  the  fronts  were  filled  with  plaster,  fre- 
quently ornamentally  moulded.  In  many 
cases  the  ornamental  timber  framing  was  of  a 
dark  colour,  which,  with  the  barge-board 
gable,  gave  the  whole  an  exceedingly  interest- 
tag  appearance.  There  are  yet  remaining 
some  very  tine  examples  of  half-timbered 
building  in  England,  particularly  in  the 
western  and  north-western  counties,  and  it 
has  of  late  years  been  revived. 

half-time,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  Half  the  ordinary  time  allotted  for 
the  performance  of  any  task. 

"  If  a  boy  wanted  to  work  half-time,  he  went  to  one 
of  these  and  got  his  book  filled  in."— Sehoolmatter, 
Feb.  3,  1884,  p.  1*2. 

2.  Spec. :   Hiilf  the  number  of  attendances 
required  by  the  Education  Act. 

B.  As  adj. :    Pertaining  to  the  system  by 
which  a  child  is  required  to  make  only  half 
the  ordinary  number  of  attendances. 

"The  Act  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
that  half-time  system."— Moletmrih :  Ilia,  of  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

half-timer,  s.  A  child  who  is  not  required 
to  attend  an  elementary  school  more  than  five 
times  a  week,  but  does  not  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions for  total  exemption.  Such  a  child  must 
be  over  ten  years  of  age,  must  have  reached 
the  standard  for  partial  exemption  laid  down 
by  the  Local  Authority,  and  must  be  employed 
hi  suitable  labour. 

"I  went  over  the  works  at  Miuton  to  see  how  the 
half.timtn  ami  other  juvenile  labourers  are  looked 
after."— Sehoolmatter.  Feb.  2,  1884,  p.  MO. 

half-tint,  >. 

Paint. :  An  intermediate  colour ;  a  middle 
tint ;  a  colour  intermediate  between  the  ex- 
treme lights  and  shades  of  a  picture. 

*  half-tongue,  s. 

Law:  A  term  applied  to  a  jury,  for  the  trial 
of  a  foreigner,  comiiosed  of  one  half  of  English, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  name  nationality  as 
the  prisoner. 

half-tub,  ».  Half  a  cask  cut  off  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis.  Such  is  a  deck  tub  for 
•wntis  in  deck-cleaning,  and  for  gun-sponges 
on  slilp-ooard.  Such  is  also  the  match-tub. 


half-turning  bolt,  s.  A  bolt  with  a 
thread  occupying  one-half  of  its  cylindrical 
surface. 

half-way,  adv.  &  o. 

A.  As  adv. :  At  a  point  intermediate  between 
two  other  points  ;  in  the  middle ;  midway. 

B.  As  adj. :  Situated  half  way,  or  at  a  point 
intermediate  between  two  other  points  ;  equi- 
distant from  two  extremes  :  as,  a  half-way 
house. 

half-wise,  a.  Not  quite  of  sound  intel- 
lect ;  silly ;  half-witted. 


*  half-wit,  ».     A  silly  fellow ;  a  block- 
head. 

14  Salf-unti  are  fleas,  so  little  and  so  light, 
We  scarce  could  know  they  live,  but  that  they  bite.' 
Dryden  :  Prologue  to  All  for  Love. 

half-witted,  a.    Weak  in  the  intellect ; 
silly ;  foolish. 

"Such  readers  generally  admire  some  half-witted 
thing,  who  wants  to  be  thought  a  bold  man."— Oold- 
tmith:  Traveller.  (Dedic.) 

*  half-worker,  s.     One  who  performs 
half  of  a  work.    (Sliukesp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  v.) 

*half-world,s.  A  hemisphere.  (Shakesp. : 
Macbeth,  ii.  1.) 

half-year,  s.    A  period  of  six-months. 
half-yearly,  a.  &,  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Happening  or  recurring  every 
half-year,  or  twice  in  a  year  ;  semi-annual. 

B.  As  adv. :  Once  in  every  half-year ;  twice 
in  every  year. 

half  (I  silent),  v.t.  &  i.    [HALF,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  divide  in  halves  ;  to  halve  ; 
hence,  to  divide. 

"Not  trebled,  mangled,  and  hal  fed,  but  sounde, 
whole,  full."— Atchum :  Scholematter.  bk.  i 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  divide  ;  not  to  give  one- 
self altogether. 

"Saul,  first  halfing  with  God  (as  when  God  gave 
Arnalec  into  his  hand)  and  then  hiUtiug  in  religion.'  — 
Hall:  Dim 


•  halfe,  s.    [HALF.] 

half  -en  (/  silent),  a.    [Eng.  half;  suff.  -en.] 
Half  ;  wanting  half  its  due  proportions. 
"  His  halfen  eye  he  wiled  wondrous  well." 

Spenter  :  F.  «..  III.  x.  5. 

halfen  deal,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  -4s  subst. :  A  half ;  a  moiety. 

"  Haluen-dele  his  godes  he  gnf  to  Code's  werkea.  " 
Hubert  de  Brunne,  p.  84. 

B.  As  adv. :  To  the  extent  of  a  half  ;  half. 

•  half '-er  (I  silent),  *.    [Eng.  half;  -tr.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  divides  anything  in  halves. 

2.  One  who  possesses  only  a  half  or  moiety ; 
a  partner. 

"  That  is  halfer  and  compartuer  with  the  smoke  of 
this  fat  world,  and  with  ease,  smelleth  strong  of  a  foul 
and  false  way."— Suther/oni  :  Lettert,  ep.  178. 

3.  A  waverer. 

"  If  such  halfert  in  opinion  would  openly  avow  what 
covertly  you  couceale—  Jfountayu :  AppetUeto  Catar. 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

n.  Hunt. :  A  male  fallow-deer  gelded. 

half -ling  (first  I  silent),  half  lin,  half- 
lings,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.     [Eng.  half;  suff.  -ling.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  fully  grown. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  part  ;  partly  ;  to  the  extent 
of  a  half. 

"  I  rtude  gazing  hatjtinff*  in  ane  trance." 

Lnndta!l  :  Workt.  Prol.,  p.  S. 

•  C.  As  subst. :  A  halfpenny. 

"Not  a  shekel,  not  a  silver  penny,  not  «  halting. 
—Scott :  IvanJioe,  ch.  v. 

half  -pen   ny  (pi.  half-peno*,  balf 
pen  niCf )  (If  silent),  ».  &  a.    [Eng.  half,  and 
penny.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I  tit  •  An  English  copper  coin  of  the  value 
of  half  a  penny,  or  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
a  shilling. 

"  Barrtolph  stole  a  lute-case.  bore  It  twelve       . 
andwld  It  'or  three  h,Uf -pence." -Shaknp. :  Henry  I .. 
lii  i 

IL  Figuratively  : 
1.  Anything  of  very  Httle  value  or  import- 
ance ;  a  very  slight  amount  or  value. 

*  2.  A  small  fragment. 

"8ho  tor*  th«  letter  Into  a  thousand  kalfp*nof."- 
Shakap. :  Much  Ado  About  nothing.  IL  «. 


B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  the  value  or  price  of  a  halfpenny. 

"  There  shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loare* 
sold  for  a  peuuy."— Shakesp. :  3  Henry  1 1 .,  iv.  i 

*  2.  Of  little  value  ;  very  small  or  insignifi- 
cant. 

"Thou  halfpenny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  at 
discretion."— Shaketp. :  Lote't  Labour  i  Lost,  v.  i. 

halfpenny-worth,  s.  The  value  of  a 
halfpenny. 

"  O  monstrous !  but  one  halfitennii-teorth  of  bread  to 
this  intolerable  deal  of  sack."  —  .SAo*e»p. .-  1  Benry 

tr.,  a  4. 

halft  (I  silent),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  home, 
a  domicile. 

halft'-ed  (I  silent),  a.  [Eng.  halft;  -ed.]  Domi- 
ciled. 

hal-l-  (1),  pref.  [Mid.  Eng.  hali  =  holy.]  Holy. 
[HALIBUT.] 

hal-I-  (2),  pref.  [Gr.  oAios  (halios)  =  marine, 
from  oAt  (hcds),  genit.  oAos  (halos)  =  the  sea,] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  sea,  marine. 

hal-I-a'-6-tus,hal-i-89:e-tus,s.  [Lai.  hali- 

atetos;  Gr.  oAtou'cro?  (Italiaietos) ;  pref.  hali-  (2\ 
and  Gr.  aero*  (aetos)  =  an  eagle.  ] 

Ornith. :  Sea-eagle  ;  a  genus  of  Falconidse, 
sub-family  Aquiline  (Eagles).  Haliaetus  albi- 
cilla  is  the  White-tailed  or  Cinereous  Eagle 
of  books.  [EAGLE.]  H.  leucocephalus  is  the 
Sea-eagle,  the  Bald-eagle,  or  the  White-headed 
eagle,  the  s[>ecies  adopted  as  symbolical  of  th» 
United  States. 

hal'-iard  (i  as  y),  ».    [HALLIARD.] 

hal-I-as -tur,  s.    [Pref.  hali-  (2),  and  Lat 

astur  —  a  species  of  hawk.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Aquilinae  (Eagles). 
Haliasterindusistlie  Pondicherry  eagle,  called 
by  the  English  in  India  the  Brahmany  Kite. 
It  flies  above  rivers,  pouncing  upon  the  fish, 
which  are  its  chief  food. 

hal  i  but,  hoT-i-btit,  *  hal'-ll-but.  *. 
[Mid.  Eng.  hali  =  holy,  and  butte  —  a  flounder; 
Dut.  heilbat,  helbut,  from  heilig  =  'holy,  and 
bot  =  a  plaice  ;  Ger.  heiUrutt,  heiligebutte,  hell- 
butt,  hellebutt,  helligbutt :  heilig  =  holy,  and 
butt  =  a  flounder.  So  named  because  it  was 
commonly  eaten  on  holidays.) 

Ichth, :  Hipptxjlossus  vulgaris,  one  of  the 
Pleuronectidse  (Flat  Fishes).  It  is  a  fish  so 
much  akin  to  the  turbot,  that  in  Scotland  it 
generally  bears  that  name.  The  genuine  tur- 
bot, Rhombus  maximus,  is,  however,  a  different 


fish.  The  halibut  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  It 
sometimes  weighs  from  300  to  400  Ibs.,  or,  it  is 
said,  even  500  Ibs.  One  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
is  said  to  have  been  seven  and  a  half  feet  long. 
The  halibut  has  a  better  flavour  than  the 
turliot.  Found  on  the  coasts  of  Now  England, 
New  York.  California,  and  eluevhere. 

hal-i-Choar'-US,  «.    [Pref.  hali-  (2),  and  Or. 

\olpot  (choirns)  =  *  young  pig.] 

Zool. :  A  Reims  of  Phocidw  (Seals).     Hali- 

chcerus  gryvhus  is  the  Gray  Seal,  found  on  the 

coast  of    Ireland,   but  more   abundantly  in 

Greenland. 
hal  I  chon  dri  a,  «.    [Pref.   hali-  (2),  and 

Gr.   xovtyo*  (choiuiros)  =  corn,  grain,   ci 

lage.) 
ZooL :  A  genm  of  Horny  Sponges.    IM\- 

chondria  octiioto  is  common  on  portions  of  the 

British  coast. 
ha-lio'-*-re,  ».    [Pref.  hali-  (2),  and  Gr.  itow 

(furl)  —  a  girl.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of   Mnnatidae  (Sea  cows). 

Halicon  cetacta  is  the  dtigong  (q.v.) 
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halictus— hallite 


ha  He  -tils,  j.  [Gr.  oAi'fu>  (haliio)  =  to  gather 
together,  to  assemble.  (Agassiz.)] 

Eutoin. :  A  genus  of  solitary  bees,  family 
Aii'ln'iiiiU-,  occurring  both  in  America  and  in 
Europe.  Nearly  200  species  are  known. 

•hal  i  dam.  s.  [See  def.]  Probably  the 
same  as  Halidom  (q.v.),  but  by  some  taken  to 
mean  holy  (.lame — i.e.,  the  holy  or  blessed  dame 
or  virgin. 

-So  heli'  him  God  alle  myght,  an.l  that  halidam.' 
A'.iVrf  it*  Urn  tine.  |>.  110. 

•hal-I-dom,  •  hal  i-  dome.  «hal-li- 
domc,  *  hoi  11  dam,  A-.  [A.S.  hdligilom  = 
holiiu'ss,  anything  holy  or  sacred,  a  relic,  &c.] 

1.  A  word  useil  in  adjurations  ;    a  sacred 
word  of  honour  ;  a  religions  oath. 

2.  Lands  belonging  to  a  religious  founda- 
tion. 

"  Within  the  kalUome  or  patrimony  of  the  Abbey." 

ilanastrry.  ch.  T. 


h&l  I-eu  tics,  s.  [Gr.  aAicvTucot  (halusuti- 
Icos)  =  pertaining  to  fishing  ;  17  oAifvTi/cij  (he 
lutlieutikf)  =  the  art  of  tishing  ;  oAtev;  (halievs) 
=  a  fisherman.]  A  treatise  on  fishes  or  the 
art  of  tishing  ;  ichthyology. 

Hal  I  fax,  5.  &  o.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  A  town  in  Yorkshire,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Leeds. 
2.  The  capital  of  Nova  Scotia. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  either  of 
these  places. 

Halifax-flags,  s.  pi 
Geol. :  The  same  as  YORKSHIRE-FLAGS  (q.v.). 
(Rutley.) 

•hal -I  mass,  *.  [A.S.  Wig  =  holy,  and 
wi'isx.]  The  feast  of  All  Souls ;  All  Hallow- 
mass. 

"  She  came  Adorned  hither  like  sweet  May  : 
Scut  back  line  halimau.  or  shortest  day. 

Skaketp. :  /iichard  II.,  v.  L 

•  Iial-I-o'g'-ra-pher,  s.  [Gr.  £A«K  (Kalios)  = 
belonging  to*  the  sea  ;  oAt  (hals)  =  the  sea ; 
and  ypa<}>ui  (grapho)  =  to  write.)  One  versed  in 
haliography  ;  one  who  writes  about  the  sea. 

•hal-I-tfg'-ra-phy,  ».  [HALIOGRAPHER.] 
That  department  ot  science  which  treats  of 
the  sea ;  a  description  of  the  sea. 

b&l-l-O'-tid,  t.    |  HALIOTID.E.] 
Zool. :  One  of  the  Haliotidse. 
"The  Haltntidi  constitute  a  very  heatitifol  genus."— 
Lamarck,  as  trausl.  iu  Eag.  Cycl.,  ill.  2i. 

bal  1-6  -ti  d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  haZiot(is) 
(q.v.);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  Ear-shells.  A  family  of  gasteropo- 
dous  molluscs,  order  Prosobranchiata,  section 
Holostomata.  Shell  spiral,  ear-shaped,  or 
trochiform  ;  aperture  large,  nacreous,  outer 
lip  notched  or  perforated,  no  operculum. 
Animal  with  a  short  muzzle  and  two  bran- 
chial plumes. 

hal  I  o  tis,  ».  [Gr.  oAio?  (hallos)  =  marine, 
and  ovs  (ous),  genit.  OITOS  (otos)  =  an  ear.] 

Zool. :  Ear-shells  ;  the  typieal  genus  of  the 
family  Haliotidae  (q.v.).  The  shell,  which  is 
striated,  is  ear-shaped  with  a  small  flat  apex, 
a  very  wide  iridescent  aperture,  the  outer 
angle  perforated  with  a  series  of  holes.  Known 
species  :  recent,  seventy-five,  from  Britain, 
India,  China,  Australia,  California,  &c. ;  fossil, 
four,  from  the  Miocene  onward.  The  shell,  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  colors,  is  much  used  for 
ornament,  yielding  what  U  known  as"  Mother 
of  Pearl."  Several  species  are  used  for  food. 

hal-1-0  -toid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  haliotis  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  <ioo?  (eidox)  —  form,  appearance.] 

Zool. :  Resembling  the  Haliotis  (Ear-shell) 
in  form. 

hal -I -plus,  s.  [Gr.  oAiVAow  (haliplons),  a 
contr.  for  iAtVAoo?  (haliploos)  =  (1)  covered 
with  water,  (2)  (later)  sailing  on  the  sea,  pref. 
Kali-  (2),  and  irAoCs  (pious),  contr.  for  n-Aoos 
(pioos)  =  a  voyage.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  Dytiscidse. 
Sharp  enumerated  thirteen  species  as  British. 
They  are  small  active  water  beetles. 

ha'-llte,  ».  [Gr.  £Ac  (hals),  genit  oAos  (halos)  = 
a  grain  or  lump  of  salt,  rock  salt,  and  \i8ot 
(lithos)  =  a  stone.] 
M in. :    Under  this  designation   Dana  de- 


scribed common  salt.  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
prefers  to  make  halite  a  synonym  of  salt 
(q.v.).  (See  also  ROCK  SALT.) 

hal  -I-ther'-I-um.  s.    [Pref.  hali-  (2),  and  Gr. 

Snpiof  (thfrion)  =  a  wild  animal. 

Palieont. :  A  genus  of  Sirenia,  having,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Flower,  an  ossified  thigh- 
bone articulated  to  a  well-detined  acetabulura 
in  the  pelvis,  thus  making  some  approach  to 
an  ordinary  hoofed  qnadrui>ed.  (Darwin  : 
Origin  of  Species,  Oth  ed.,  p.  302.) 

t  ha  Ut'-U-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  halitu(s)  =  a  breath- 
ing ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ous.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :    Like    breath   or  vapour ; 
vaporous.    (Boyle:  Works,  i.  100.) 

2.  Physiol.  (Of  the  air  in  the  lungs):  Pro- 
duced by  breathing. 

hal'-i-tus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  halo  =  to  breathe 
out] 

Anat.,  Chem.,  <tc. : 

1 1.  Breath.    [BREATHING.] 

2.  An  exhalation  attended  by  a  faint  smell 
arising  from  newly  drawn  blood.  (Qvain.) 

•halk,  'halke,  *  baulk,  s.  [A.S.  healc.] 
A  corner,  a  nook ;  a  retired  or  secret  place. 
(The  Reader  to  Geffrey  Chaucer.  Speglit,  1598.) 

hall,  •  halle,  'haule,  s.  [A.S.  heall,  heal; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hal ;  Icel.  hall,  hole ;  O.  Sw. 
hall.  From  the  same  root  as  A.S.  helan  —  to 
hide  or  conceal ;  Lat.  vela.  Hall  and  cell  are 
thus  doublets.] 

1.  A  large  room  or  apartment,  especially 
one  in  which  public  meetings  are  held ;  a  room 
devoted  to  the  transaction  of  public  or  cor- 
porate business,  or  the  holding  of  entertain- 
ments.   It  is  frequently  found  in  composition  : 
as,  a  town-hall,  a  musK-ludl,  &c. 

"Then  ye  souldiers  of  the  debit*  toke  Jesus  vuto 
the  cuuiou  hall:  —U Me  ( 15:.I|.  Halt,  xxvii. 

2.  A  building  in  which  courts  of  justice  are 
held  :  as  formerly  in  Westminster  Hull. 

"The  great  Hall  was  built  by  William  Kufua."— 
feii/i'int  :  London,  p.  114. 

3.  In  the  Universities  the  large  apartment 
in  which  the  scholars  dine  in  common. 

1J  Hence  used  for  the  dinner  itself. 

4.  A  manor-house  :  from  the  residences  of 
the  lords  of  manors  being  "  occasional "  courts 
of  justice. 

"Captain  Sentry,  my  master's  nephew,  has  taken 
possession  of  the  hail  house,  and  the  whole  estate." — 
Additon  :  Spectator,  No.  517. 

5.  Any  large  mansion ;   the  residence  of  a 
squire. 

6.  A  room  at  the  entrance  of  a  house ;  a 
vestibule ;  an  entrance  lobby. 

7.  The  room  in  a  mansion  in  which  the 
servants  dine,  <fec. ;  a  servants'  hall. 

8.  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  an  unen- 
dowed college. 

9.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  college, 
endowed  or  unendowed. 

H  A  hall,  a  hall !  A  cry  or  exclamation  to 
make  room  or  clear  the  way  for  any  particular 
purpose. 

"  A  hall,  hall,  give  room  and  foot  it.  girls." 

Shakeip. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  L  5. 
IT   Obvious    compounds :     Hall-clock,    hall- 
door,  hall-lamp,  hall-window. 

*  hall-board,  s.     A  dining- table. 

"  Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board, 
Carved  to  his  uncle  and  that  lord." 

Scott  :  .Marmion,  i.  M. 

hall-dinner,  s.  A  dinner  in  a  public 
hall :  specif.,  the  students'  dinner  in  the  hall 
of  a  college. 

Hall-mark,  s. 

1.  Lit. :    An  official  stamp  affixed  by  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  and  certain  other  officers 
to  manufactured  gold  and  silver  articles  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  standard. 

II.  Fig. :  Any  mark  or  sign  of  genuineness. 

•  hall  table,  s. 
L  A  dining-table. 

"The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  (Introd.) 

2.  A  table  in  the  hall  or  entrance  of  a  house. 

•hall  -age  (age  as  Ig),  *.  [Eng.  hall;  -age.] 
A  toll  paid  for  the  sale  of  goods  or  merchan- 
dise in  a  hall. 

hal  -Ian,  hal  -Ion,  hal  land,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 


1.  A  mud  wall,  or  what  is  called  a  cat-and- 
clay  wall,  iu  cottages,   extending  from  the 
fore  wall  backwards,  as  far  as  is  necessary  to 
shelter  the  inner  part  of  the  house  from  the 
air  of  the  door  when  opened. 

"  She  sat  quietly  beyond  the  hatlan.  or  earthen  parti- 
.  Moil  of  the  cottage."— Scott :  Watertty.  ch.  rl. 

2.  A  screen,  a  seat  of  turf  at  the  outside  of 
a  cottage. 

*  hal -Ian  shak-er,  «  hal  land  scheck- 
ar,  *  hal  len  shak-er,  s.    [HALLAN.] 

1.  A  sturdy  beggar. 

"  Had  M-i-ii  me  than  staakiu  about  like  a  halltn- 
•haker.  you  wou'd  line  taen  me  for  a  water-wraith."— 
Journal  from  London,  p.  4. 

2.  A  beggarly  knave  ;  a  low  fellow.    (Dun- 
bar :  Baiuiatyiie  Poems,  p.  44.) 

3.  One  who  has  a  mean  or  shabby  appearance. 

"  I,  and  ,-i  wheeu  halUiithakert  like  uiysell.  '— Scott. 
Antiquary,  ch.  tv. 

Hal'-le-an,  a.  [From  Halle  in  Suabia.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  Halle. 

HaUean  heretics,  s.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  name  given  to  the  Catharl, 
the  Waldenses,  or  the  Petrobrusiaus,  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

t  hal-le  flm  te.  hal  16  flin  ta,  s.    [Sw.] 
Petrol.  :    The    same    as    FELSTONE    (q.v.). 
Called  also  Eurite,  and  Petrosilex. 

"  Dr.  Hicks  has  recorded  the  presence  of  an  incipient 
foliation  in  the  hallejthita  ("  Arvoiiian")  of  St. 
David's."— quar.  Jour.  deal.  Hoc.,  xxxvii.  216. 

If  The  form  halleflinte  is  in  Rutley's  Stvd\ 
of  Rocks  (2nd  ed.),  p.  214. 

hal  le-lu'  jah,  al  16  Iu  ia,  hal  le  lu'- 
iah  ( j  and  i  as  y\  s.  [Gr.  'AAA>)Aowia  (Alii- 
Imiia) ;  Heb.  rr-V&n  (Hallelu-Yah)  =  Praise 
ye  Jehovah.  ] 

A.  .-Is  suhstantive : 

Scrip.  £  Ecclesiol. :  An  ascription  of  |  >raise 
to  God  (see  def.),  occurring  at  the  commence- 
ment of  many  psalms,  as  cvi.,  cxi.,  cxii.,  cxiii., 
&c.  Hence  it  became  a  doxology  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues.  We  read  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation  that  "  much  people  in  heaven " 
said  Allelulia,  as  did  the  four  ami  twenty 
elders  and  the  four  living  creatures  (Rev.  xix. 
1,  3,  4,  6),  these  coupling  it  with  Amen.  The 
verses  just  quoted  aided  Alleluia,  or  Hallelujah, 
in  becoming  what  it  now  is,  a  doxology  in  the 
Christian  church,  though  the  meaning  is  un- 
known to  many  who  at  times  use  it  as  an 
ejaculation. 

"  In  those  days,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us.  any  one  at 

he  wulked  iu  the  fields,  might  hear  the  plowuiiin  at  I.  is 

ha/leliijaht,"— Sharp,  vol.  vii.,  Ser.  «. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  containing, 
ejaculating,  or  singing  hallelujahs. 

"  And  tune  the  hallelujah  song  anew." 
Byron  :  A  n  Efriitle  to  a  0»ntlemuH  uf  thf  Temple. 

hallelujah  lass,  *.  The  name  given  to 
those  female  officers  and  members  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  who  take  part  in  the  public 
services  of  that  body.  (Pall  Mall  GuzetU, 
May  2,  1884.) 

hal  le  lu  jat  -ic  (J  as  y),  a.  [Heb.  halle- 
lujah, t  euphonic,  and  sutf.  -ic.J  Of  or  lielong- 
ing  to  hallelujahs,  or  to  sacred  composition* 
containing  them. 

hal' -Hard  (i  as^y),  *.    [HA  LYA  RD.  ] 

*  hal  11-dome,  s.    [HALIDO.ME.] 

*  hal'-U-er  (1),  s.      [Eng.  hall ;   i ;  -er.]     A 
student  who  resides  iu  a  hall  or  college  at 
Oxford.    [HALL.] 

"  The  students  also  that  remaiue  lu  them,  are  called 
hostelers  or  halHen."— Holinthed :  Descrip.  of  England, 
ch.  iii. 

*haT-ll-er  (2),  s.  [HAL«,  t>.]  A  net  foi 
catching  birds. 

'hal-lion  (i'as  y),  hall  yon,  «.  [Etym. 
doubtful;  cf.  scvllion.] 

1.  A  rogue,  a  worthless  fellow.    (Scott :  Rob 
Roy,  ch.  iv.) 

2.  A  clown,  a  boor.     (Davidson :  Seasont, 
p.  26.) 

3.  A  gentleman's  servant  out  of  livery. 

4.  An  overbearing  and  quarrelsome  woman. 

hit' -lite,  s.  [Named  from  Halle,  in  a  garden 
of  which  town  it  was  first  found  in  1830.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  ALUMINITR  (Dona),  a 
mineral  for  which  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  prefer! 
the  name  Websterite  (q.v.)i 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.    pdt, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


hallmote  -ha!  onia 
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•hall -mote,  *  hal -mote,  s.     [Eng.  hail, 

and  mote.]  A  court,  now  called  a  court-baron 
(q.v.). 

hal loo .  hal  loa,  hal  low,  hol-lo,  v.i. 
&  t.  [HALLOO,  s.J 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cry  or  call  out  with  a  loud  voice  ;  to 
cry  halloo  in  order  to  attract  attention. 

Til  tarry  till  my  sou  come:   he  hallowed  but  even 
now."  Shakesp. :  Winter't  Tale.  Iv.  8. 

2.  To  call  after  dogs  to  encourage  them ; 
to  cheer  dogs  on  with  cries. 

"The   shepherd   him  pursues,  and   to  his  dog  doth 
halloo."  Drayton :  Poly-OUnan,  s.  13. 

B.  Trajisitive : 

L  To  call  out  loudly  ;  to  shout  out. 

"  Hallooing  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills." 
Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  flight,  L  5. 

•  2.  To  shout  or  call  out  loudly  to. 

"  He  that  first  lights  on  him 
Halloo  the  other."  Shakesp. :  Lear,  iii.  L 

*3.  To  chase  with  shouts. 

"  Halloo  me  like  a  hare." 

Shakttp. :  Coriolanut,  1.  8. 

*4.  To  encourage  with  shouts  ;  to  cheer  or 
Urge  on. 

"Be  halloo*  on  the  whole  pack  against  me."— 
Dryden:  Vindication  of  the  Date  of  Quite. 

hal-loo',  inter].  &  s.  [According  to  Skeat, 
from  A.8.  eald  =  ah  lo  !  But  cf.  Fr.  halle  — 
a  cheering  or  setting  on  a  dog ;  haller  =  to 
hallow  or  encourage  dogs  with  hallowing 
(Cotgrave) ;  Ger.  halloh.] 

A.  As  inter). :  An  exclamation  to  call  atten- 
tion ;  a  loud  shout ;  a  call  to  cheer  on  dogs 
while  hunting. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  cry  to  attract  attention  or 
to  cheer  on  dogs. 

"  They  got  again  Into  their  canoes ;  gave  us  some 
hiilloot ;  flourished  their  weapons."— Coo*  :  Voyage, 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  iv. 

haT -id-type,   ».      [First  element  doubtful ; 
Eng.  type  (q.v.).] 
Phot. :  The  same  as  HELLENOTYPE  (q.v.). 

bar -low,  -halghien,  *hal-ewe,  *hal- 
ow,  *  hal-owe,  *  hal-we,  v.  t.  [A.S. 

hdlgian  =  to  make  holy  ;  hdlig  =  holy.  Wallis, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  said  of  this 
word  fere  de<vevit  (it  has  almost  fallen  into 
disuse),  but  such  language  would  be  out  of 
place  now.  (Trench :  English  Past  &  Present.)'] 

[HOLY.] 

*  1.  To  make  holy ;  to  consecrate ;  to  set 
apart  or  dedicate  for  holy  or  religious  pur- 
poses or  uses  ;  to  sanctify. 

"To  dedicate  and  halowe  the  monastery  of  Seynt 
Denys."—  Fabyan,  vol.  L,  ch.  cxxxil. 

2.  To  make  sacred  or  worthy  of  reverence. 

.     "  Of  lofty  hopes,  he  to  the  world  went  forth 
A  favoured  being,  knowing  no  desire 
Which  genius  did  not  hallow." 

Wordtworth :  Left  upon  a  Seat. 

8.  To  raverence  as  holy ;  to  revere. 

"  Hallowed  be  thy  name."— Matthew  vi.  9. 
*4.  To  bless. 

"  There  they  were  wed  and  hallowed  of  the  priest." 
A.  C.  Swinburne  :  Trittram  nj  Lyoneue,  11. 

•nil-low,  «  hal-owe,  *  hal- we,  s.  [A.8. 
hdlga,  def.  form  of  hdlig  =  hr.ly.]  A  saint. 

"They  may  not  pleae  hem  [OodJ:  ne  noil  of  his 
Jtalowet. — Chaucer :  Penonei  Title. 

hallow-day,  s.    The  feast  of  All  Hallows 


or  All  Saints. 

hallow  fair,  s. 
Saints  Day. 


A  market  held  on  All 


Hal'  low  e'en,  s.  [An  abbreviation  for  A  lie 
halowene  tyd  =  AH  hallows  tide  :  halotoene  = 
gen.  pL  of  Mid.  Eng.  halowe.  or  halwe  =  a 
saint]  The  eve  or  vigil  of  the  feast  of  All 
Hallows  or  All  Saints.  Burns's  poem  of 
Hallowe'en  will  preserve  for  future  anthro- 
pologists the  superstitious  observances  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
at  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  day. 

Hal' -low-mas,  *.  [An  abbreviation  for  All 
Hallow  Mass  =  the  mass  or  feast  of  All  Hallows 
or  All  Saints.)  The  feast  of  All  Hallows  or 
All  Saints,  celebrated  on  Nov.  1. 

"  She  came  adomeil  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  hack  like  HiMnwmuu.  or  shorfst  of  day." 

SltaJcetfi.      Richard  11.,  v.  1. 

*  Hallowmass-rade,  s.  The  name  given 
toageneral  assembly  of  warlocks  and  witches, 
formerly  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  have  lieen 
held  at  this  season.  'Cromek:  Remains  of 
Kitladale  Song,  p.  283.) 


hal-loy'-site,  hal-l6y -lite,  s.  [Named 
after  Dr.  d'Halloy,  a  French  geologist.] 

Min. :  A  clayey  or  earthy  mineral,  white, 
grayish,  greenish,  yellowish,  bluish,  or  red- 
dish ;  opaque  or  translucent,  and  of  pearly  to 
dull  lustre.  Hardness,  14-2 ;  sp.  gr.,  1'8  to 
2-4.  Compos.  :  silica,  37'12  to  39-50 ;  alumina, 
22-05  to  41-27  ;  water,  16  0  to  26-5,  &c.  Dana 
recognises  four  varieties :  (1)  Ordinary  Halloy- 
site,  including  Galapectite,  Pseudosteatite,  and 
Glagerite  ;  (2)  Smectite,  (3)  Lenzinite,  and  (4) 
Bole,  all  which  see.  Occurs  in  many  places 
in  veins  or  beds  of  ore,  or  in  granite.  (Dana, 
&c.) 

Hall -stadt,  s.    [See  def.,  A.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  market  town  in  Upper  Austria, 
built  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Hallstadt. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place 
mentioned  under  A. 

Hallstadt  beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Certain  strata  on  the  northern  flank 
of  the  Austrian  Alps,  corresponding  to  the  St. 
Cassian  beds  on  their  southern  declivity. 
Thickness  800  to  1,000  feet.  Age  Up|>er  Trias. 
Fossils  more  than  800  ;  marine  fossils  chiefly 
molluscs.  (Lyell,  &c.) 

hal-lU'-Cin-ate,  t.i.  [Lat.  hallucinates,  pa. 
par.  of  haliiteinor  =  to  wander  in  mind,  to 
rave.)  To  wander  in  mind,  to  err,  to  blunder, 
to  stumble. 

hal-lu-cin-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  hallueinatio, 
attucinatio,  tiomhallucinor,  allwinor=  to  wan- 
der in  mind.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  wandering  in  the  mind  ;  a  mistake  ;  a 
blunder. 

"  This  must  have  been  the  hallucination  of  the 
transcriber."— Additon. 

*2.  A  defective  or  impaired  state  of  the 
vision. 

H  Physiol.  :Delusion(q.v.);beliefin  the  ex- 
istence of  things  which  have  no  real  existence. 
Deaf  people  hear  sounds  and  blind  see  visions. 
No  person  can  convince  an  insane  j>erson  that 
the  sounds  he  believes  he  hears,  or  that  the 
forms  he  believes  he  sees,  are  other  than  real 
and  substantial,  the  hallucination  being  the 
false  conception  which  he  is  unable  to  distin- 
guish from  a  true  perception.  (ILLUSION.) 
Vertigo,  or  dizziness,  presents  a  vivid  hallu- 
cination of  movement  either  of  the  body  of 
the  j>erson  suffering  from  it  or  of  things  sur- 
rounding him  which  are  really  at  rest.  Double 
vision,  in  a  certain  stage  of  drunkenness,  par- 
takes of  this  nature,  though  it  is  rather  an 
illusion  than  a  hallucination. 

*  bal-lu'-cln-a-te'r,  s.     [Lat.]    One  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  hallucinations ;  a  blun- 
derer. 

*  hal-lii'-cln-a-tor-y,  a.   [Lat.  hallucinatory 

Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  hallucinations. 

hal  luf,  «.    (Abyssinian.) 

Zool. :  Phacochasrus  or  Phascochojrus  &liani, 
or  an  allied  species  of  wart-hog,  occurring  in 
Abyssinia.  (WART-HOG.] 

hal'-ltix,  *.    [Lat  attex  =  the  thumb,  or  great 
toe.] 
Anatomy: 

1.  Human :  The  great  toe. 

2.  Comp. :  The  innermost  of  the  five  normal 
digits  of  a  vertebrate  foot.    (Huxley.) 

"halm  (I  silent),  s.    [HAULM.] 

halm-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Elymu*  mrenarius ;  (2)  Cart*  are- 
Mrta 
haT-ma-inie,  ».    [Ceylonese  (?).] 

Bot.  ':  Bern/a  Ammonilla.    (BERRY A.) 

hal  ma  tiir  -fis,  s.  (Gr.  oAfta  (M™)  .. 
a  spring,  a  leap,  a  bound  ;  oAAoM-ou  (tuUlomal) 
=  to  leap,  and  oupo  (aura)  =  tail.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  kangaroos,  genus 
Macropus.  Halnuitimis  or  M.  antilofhtnt,  the 
Antelopian  kangaroo;  has  short  stiff  horns 
like  those  of  some  antelopes.  It  inhabits  the 
north  of  Australia.  Halmituna  eUgane  (Ma- 
crorms  •nifieollis)  is  the  red-necked  kangaroo 
of  New  South  Wales. 

*  hal  -mote,  •  hal'-J-mote, «    [HALLMOTE.] 


la'-lo,  s.  [Lat  halos  (genit  and  aceus.  Kalo)  = 
Gr.  oiAwi  (halos)  =  a  round  threshing-floor,  the 
disc  of  the  suu  or  moon  or  of  a  shield ;  a  halo.] 

L  Literally  : 

Physics  £  Meteor. :  A  circle  round  an  object 
when  the  latter  is  steadily  looked  at.  The 
impression  of  the  halo  is  opposite  to  that  of 
the  object,  so  that,  if  the  object  is  bright,  the 
halo  is  dark,  and  vice  versa.  Haloes  are  of 
two  types,  encircling  and  opposite  ;  the  former 
including  simple  haloes,  compound  haloes  or 
halo  systems,  and  finally  coronas ;  the  latter 
comprehending  rainbows,  fog-bows,  and  mist 
or  mountain  spectres.  The  word  is  often 
used  in  connection  with  the  moon  and  the 
sun.  Haloes  round  these  heavenly  bodies 
consist  of  coloured  light,  produced  by  the  re- 
fraction of  the  light  passing  from  the  luminary 
through  the  surrounding  haze.  When  a  halo 
is  increasing  in  size  it  prognosticates  dry 
weather ;  when  it  diminishes  in  magnitude, 
rain  is  then  probably  not  far  off.  Humboldt 
once  saw  a  halo  round  the  planet  Venus. 

2.  Fig. :  An  ideal  glory  investing  an  object 

"  Glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  melancholy  hato."    Byron  :  Chttde  Harold,  iv.  164. 

ha  lo,  v.t.  &  i.    [HALO,  *.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  surround  with  or  as  with  a 
halo. 

"  Like  yonder  spots  of  our  roadside  lamps, 
Haloed  about  with  the  common  s  damps." 

K.  Browning .  Chrutmat  ffe,  IT. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  form  into  a  halo  ;  to  sol 
round  as  a  halo. 

"The  flr« 
That  haloed  round  his  saintly  bruv.  ' 

Southey :  Thalaba,  bk.  iz. 

hal-O-ba'-tes,  s.  (Gr.  iA?  (hak),  genit  aA<« 
(hulas)  =  the  sea,  and  /Sanjs  (bates)  =  one  that 
treads  or  covers  ;  ftaivu  (baino)  =  to  walk, 
to  go.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Hcteroptera,  family 
Nepid*.  It  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  within  the  tropics,  often  far  from  land. 
(Swainson  £  Shuckard.) 

*  ha-loed,  o.  [Eng.  halo  ;  -ed.]  Surrounded 
with  or  as  with  a  halo. 

"  Elicit  from  the  gloom  some  halo*t  face  heiidlnf 
over  me  with  strange  pity."-  C.  Bronte :  Jane  t'yrt, 

ch.  ii. 

hal'-d-gen,  s.  (Gr.  ix«  (hols)  =  salt,  aud 
yemdia  (gennao)  =  to  produce.  ] 

Chem.  :  The  electro-negative  radical  of  a 
haloid  salt.  This  term  is  also  used  for  the 
monad  elements  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
and  fluorine,  as  their  sodium  suits  resemble 
sea  salt,  which  is  chloride  of  sodium,  NaCl. 
The  physical  properties  of  Cl,  Br,  and  I, 
correspond  with  the  difference  of  their  atomic 
weights,  Cl  35-5,  Br  80,  and  1 127,  the  weight 
of  bromine  vapour  being  the  mean  of  that  of 
chlorine  and  iodine.  Chloride  is  a  gas,  bromine 
a  liquid,  and  iodine  a  solid  at  ordinary  teni|W- 
ratures.  Chlorine  has  the  greatest  chemical 
affinity  for  hydrogen,  and  iodine  for  oxygen, 
that  of  bromine  being  intermediate. 

ha-log'-en-oiis,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  halogen  (q.v.)j 
-o«s.]  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  connectea 
with  the  halogens  ;  generating  haloid  salU. 

hal  6g  e  ton,  ».  [Gr.  oAt  (hals)  =  the  item, 
and  yetrwc  (geiton)  =  a  neighbour.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Chenopods.  Halngeto* 
tamariscifolium,  a  native  of  North  America,  ia 
there  called  Spanish  Worm-seed,  and  ia  ft 
powerful  anthelmiutic. 

ha'-lold,  a.  it  ».  (Gr.  i\«  (fcU»)  =  salt,  and 
«Uo«  (eulot)  =  form.] 

A.  As  ailjective : 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  salt*  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  halogen  element  witli  a  metal,  at 
NaCl  sodium  chloride,  or  by  the  union  of  a 
radical  which  docs  not  contain  oxygen  with  » 
metal,  as  KCX,  cyanide  of  jK>ta»»ium. 

B.  As  tub*. :  A  haloid  salt 

ha-16m  -£-ter,  s.  [Gr.  iM  (hah),  genit  iA<* 
(A«Ki)  =  8alt,  and  tutfov  (MtfV»)-«  im-a.siire.1 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  form*  and 
angles  of  salts  and  crystals.  [GoNiowuTKluJ 

ha  lo  ni  a,  ».  [Gr.  iA«ria  (haUlnia)  =  » 
threshing  floor] 

Palacobotany  :  A  genus  of  fossil  planU  pro- 
poged  by  Lindley  and  Button,  and  adopts  by 
Unger,  Ac.,  for  stem*   having  a  surfuce  II! 
that  of  Lepldodendron  combined  with   the 
branching  of  the  Conifer*.    But  in  1848  Mr. 
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John  S.  Dawes,  F.G.S.,  showed  that  the 
branrhing  was  really  dirhotomous  like  Lej 
dodeiidron  itself.  (Qnur.  Jour.  Geol.  Sot.,  iv. 
28l>.)  They  are  now  regarded  as  LycoiKxliaceie 
Prof.  Morris  enumerates  five  British  species, 
all  from  the  Coal  Measures. 

haT-6-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  oAs  (hals),  genit  iAds 
(Aiito.«)=  the  sea,  and  <t>vr6f  (i>hnton)=a  plant.] 
Botan.  Geog.  :  A  plant  growing  in  a  salt 
marsh,  and  producing  soda  salts.  Examples, 
Bnlicornia,  Salsola,  c.Vc.  Halophytes  is  not 
a  term  used  in  classification,  the  salt-mai-sh 
plants  being  devoid  of  affinity  to  each  other. 

hal  6  ra  ga  96-88,  hal  6-ra'  ge-ae,  s. pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  halorag(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ccwe,  -tee.] 

Sot. :  Hippurids.  An  order  of  epigynous 
exogens,  alliance  Myrtales.  It  consists  of 
herbaceous  plants  or  under  shrubs,  with  al- 
ternate, opposite,  or  whorled  leaves  ;  small 
flowers,  either  axillary  or  in  terminal  panicles ; 
the  calyx  adherent,  its  limb  two  to  four- 
toothed  or  undivided ;  petals  inserted  into 
the  summit  of  the  calyx  or  absent ;  stamens 
inserted'  in  the  same  place,  as  many  as  the 
petals  or  fewer  ;  ovary  inferior  ;  style  none  ; 
stigma  papillose  or  pencil-formed  ;  fruit  dry, 
indehiscent,  membranous  or  bony,  with  one 
or  more  cells  ;  seed  solitary,  pendulous.  The 
species,  which  are  scattered  over  the  world, 
are  generally  found  in  wet  places.  Genera 
described  eight,  species  seventy.  None  'of 
them  have  any  important  uses,  except  those 
of  the  genus  Trapa.  The  order  may  be  a 
degenerate  state  of  Onagracese.  It  has  two 
tribe«,  Haloragere  and  Trapete  (q.v.). 

hal  6  ra  -ge-88,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  halorag(is) ; 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -we.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  typical  tribe  of  Haloragaeese  (q.v.); 

2.  The  same  as  HALORAGACE.S  (q.v.X 

hal-O-ra'-gis,  s.  [Gr.  oA«  (hals),  genit.  aAo« 
(halos)  —  the  sea,  and  po£  (rhax\  genit.  payot 
(rhagos)  =  a.  berry,  a.  grape.] 

Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Halora- 
gese  and  the  order  Halonigaceae  (q.v.X  Halo- 
ragis  citriodora  is  fragrant. 

ha'-l6~sc6pe,  *.  [Eng.  halo,  and  Gr.  oxoire'u 
(skopeo)  —  to  view,  to  see.) 

Optics:  An  instrument  invented  by  M. 
Bravais  for  exhibiting  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  halos,  parahelia,  Ac.  It  com- 
prises prisms  and  a  mirror,  which  revolve 
rapidly  about  an  axis,  and  two  plates  of  glass 
for  intercepting  the  light.  The  rotating  prisms 
receive  the  light  from  a  lamp  in  a  darkened 
chamber,  the  refracted  rays  assuming  the  form 
of  the  parahelion  circle. 

hal-ot-rich-ite,  hal-ot  -rich-me,  s.   A 

a.    [Gr.  oAs  (hals),  genit.  oAos  (halos)  =  salt, 
and  flpif  (thrix),  genit.  TpiX<k  (trichos)  =  hair.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
Mineralogy : 

1.  Of  the  form  Halotrichite: 

(1)  Halotrichite    of    Glocker:    A    yellowish 
white  mineral,  with  silky  fibres  and  an  inky 
astringent  taste.     Compos.  :   sulphuric  acid, 
85 "9  ;  alumina,  11'5;  protoxide  of  iron,  81  ; 
water,  44'5  =  100.      Found    at    Hurlet    and 
Campsie,  near  Glasgow,  in  Finland,  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  at  Ooromiah,  in  Persia,  i.i  which  last 
it  is  used  making  fine  ink,  Ac. 

(2)  Halotrichite  of  Hattsmann :  The  same  as 
Alunogen  (Dana),  called  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
Keramohalite  (q.v.X 

2.  Of  the  form  Halotriehine  :  A  silky  ashen 
mineral    from    the    Solfatara,    near    Naples. 
(Dana.)    The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  simply 
a  synonym  of  Halotrichite  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  minerals 
described  under  A. 

IT  Dana  has  a  Halotrichite  group  of  minerals 
Including  Mendozite,  Pickeringite,  Apjohnite, 
Bosjemannite,  and  Halotrichite  (q.v.). 

•halpe,  pret.  ofv.    [HELP,  ».]  «. 

•hals,  *  halse,  *.  [A.S.  heals,  heels ;  Goth., 
O.  Fris.,  O.  S.,  O.  H.  Ger.,  Dan.,  A  Sw.  hols; 
IceL  hals.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  (Of  both  forms):  The  neck, 
the  throat. 

"  Thorgh  his  armnre  son*  it  smate, 
A  litel  iutil  hys  hall  it  bate.' 

i-icaine  t  Gatcaine.    (Ritton,  vol.  i.| 


2.  Naut.  (Of  the  form  halse):  One  of  the 
holes  at  the  head  of  a  ship,  through  which  the 
cable  runs  ;  a  hawse  (q.v.). 

'  halse  (IX  ''•*•  [Icel.  hdlsa  =  to  clew  up  a 
sail,  from  hals  =  the  neck,  the  front  sheet  of 
a  sail,  the  tack  of  a  sail,  &c.]  [H  AI..SK,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  embrace  round  the  neck. 
"Thou  hast  foiuide  them  eighteeue  yeres,  with  tlieir 

arum  abrode  to  hiibe  thee."— UoUen  Bake,  ch.  xlvi. 

2.  Naut.  :  To  hoist,  to  draw  up. 
"Boiuilc.ir.  .  .  hitlie'l  up  sails,  aud  away  he  went."— 

P.  Holland :  LMia.  p.  5C8. 

*  halse  (2),  *  halsien,  v.t.     [A.S.  hdlsian, 
hedlsian  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  heilison  ;  Icel.  heilsa.] 

1.  To  beseech,  to  adjure.    (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
13,575.) 

2.  To  greet,  to  salute. 

*  hal   sen  ing,  a.    [Eng.  hals  =  the  throat.] 
Sounding  harshly ;  inharmonious  or  discordant 
in  the  throat. 

"This  ill  halsrniiig  homy  name  hath,  as  Curuuto  in 
Italy,  opeued  a  gap  to  tlie  scull's  of  many."— Carete. 

*  hal'-ser  (l  silent),  *hal'-ster,  haw'-ser, 

s.    [HALSE,  s.]    A  large  rope  ;  a  small  cable  ; 
a  hawser  (q.v.). 

"  And  ships  secure  without  their  haltert  ride." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyuey  xiil  1SL 

halt  (1),  v.i.    [HALT,  a.} 
L  To  limp  ;  to  be  lame. 

"  The  hors.  ou  whiche  she  rode  was  blacke, 
And  halted."  Cower:  C.  A..  IT. 

2.  To  linger,  to  loiter  ;  to  hesitate ;  to  stand 
in  doubt. 

"  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  "—1  Kingt 
xviii.  21. 

3.  To  be  defective ;  to  fall  or  come  short  ; 
to  be  faulty  in  measure  or  rhythm  ;  to  fail  in 
connection  of  ideas,  Ac. 

"The  verse 
Haiti,  like  the  best  of  Luther's  psalms.* 

K.  Browning :  Paracelaa,  iv. 

*  4.  To  be  slow  ;  to  move  slowly. 

"  Till  halting  vengeance  overtook  our  age." 

Driiden :  The  Medal,  830. 

halt  (2),  v.i.  A  t.    [HALT,  interj.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  stop  in  walking ;  to  cease 
to  advance  ;  specif.,  of  soldiers  on  a  march. 

"  He  halted  by  a  cross  of  stone." 

Scott :  Jtarmion,  vi.  22. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  stop  in  walking  or 
marching. 

halt,  *  hault,  a.  [A.S.  hea.lt ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  haltr;  Dan.  halt;  Sw.  halt ;  Goth,  halts; 
O.  H.  Ger.  halz.]  Lame,  crippled  ;  unable  to 
walk  without  limping. 


halt,  *  alt,  interj.  &  s.     (Sp.  alta ;  Fr.  alte.] 
A*  As  interj. :  An  order  addressed  to  troops 

on  the  march  to  stop  or  cease  to  advance. 
B.  -4s  siibst. :  The  act  of  halting  or  stopping 

on  a  march. 

"  In  motion,  or  in  halt."      Milton :  P.  L.,  vi.  532. 
halt,  S.      [HALT,    O.] 

1.  The  act  or  condition  of  limping;  lame- 
ness. 

2.  A  disease  in  sheep. 

"  Gouty  ails,  by  shepherds  termed  the  halt." 

Dyer:  Fleece,  bk.  i. 

*  halt,  pres.  ofv.    [HOLD,  v.]   Holdeth,  holds. 

halt'-er  (IX  s.  [Eng.  halt  (1),  v. ;  -er.}  One 
who  halts  or  limps  ;  a  cripple. 

hal'-ter  (2),  *  hault-er,  s.  [A.S.  healfter, 
halfre;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  halfter;  Ger.  half- 
ter ;  O.  H.  Ger.  halftra.] 

1.  A  headstall  and  strap  by  which  an  animal 
is  fastened  to  a  stanchion  or  manger. 

2.  A  cord,  a  strong  string,  a  rope. 

3.  A  rope  with  a  noose  to  hang  malefactors ; 
hence,  death  by  hanging. 

"The  bottom  of  all  is  the  fear  of  the  halter,  not  of 
any  detestation  of  the  offeuce."— Banyan :  Pilgrlm'i 
Prograt,  pt.  i. 

*  4.  The  right  or  privilege  of  hanging  male- 
factors. 


hal'-ter,  v.t.  [HALTER,  v.]  To  put  a  halter 
upon  ;  to  bind  or  tie  up  with  a  halter  ;  as,  To 
halter  a  horse. 

"  A  haltered  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare  about  him." 

Shaketp.  :  A  ntony  t  Cleopatra,  iii.  1J. 

(halteres)- 


hal-ter-es,  s.  pi.     [Gr.   a 


weights  held  in  the  hand  to  give  an  imnoti's 
in  leaping  ;  they  were  something  like  dumb- 
bells  ;  oiAAofiai  (hallomai.)  =  to  leap.] 

Entom.  :  Two  small  knobbed  filaments  rising 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  thorax  in  tlio 
insect  order  Diptera,  just  where  the  hinder 
pair,  to  which  they  are  analogous,  would  be 
were  they  present;  in  fact,  they  are  this 
second  pair  of  wings  modified.  They  tend  to 
balance  the  insect  in  its  flight,  and  are  called 
by  Sir  Richard  Owen  and  others  balancers. 

*  hal'-ter  -man,  s.     [Eng.  halter  (2),  and 
man.]    A  hangman. 

"  Ifaltermen  and  iluUIet-makers  were  not  lietter  set 
a-worke  this  many  a  day."—  Bundle  of  Keia  It'  i.  1  1638). 

*  hal'-ter-sack,  s.    [Eng.  halter  (2),  s.,  and 
sack.]    A  term  of  reproach  and  contempt. 

"  Away,  you  halteriack,  you."—  Beaum.  A  Flet.  : 
King  i  Jio  King,  ii. 

hal  tic  -a,  al'-tic-a,  *.    [Gr.  OATIKOS  (halti- 
kos)  =  good  at  leaping,  active.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Chrysomelidie  or  Galer- 
ucidae,  by  some  elevated  into  the  type  of  a 
distinct  family  Halticidae  (q.v.).  It  contains 
the  Turnip-fly  (Haltica  nemorum).  [TURNIP- 
FLY.]  H.  consobrina,  the  Blue  Cabbage  Flea 
or  Beetle  is  found  in  May  in  numbers  upon 
seedling  cabbages,  the  leaves  of  which  it  de- 
vours. 


pJ.  [Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.  haltic(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  insects  by  most  ento- 
mologists placed  under  Chrysomelidse,  from 
the  typical  genera  of  which  it  differs  by  the 
great  leaping  powers  of  the  insects  placed 
under  it.  They  are  also  of  small  size.  Like 
the  Chrysomelidse  they  are  often  brightly 
coloured. 

hal-ti-cbV-I-dw,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  oATuco*  (halti- 
kos)  [HALTICA]  ;  »c6pis  (koris)  =  a  bug,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  Jumping  bugs  ;  a  family  of  Heter- 
optera. 

halt  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  s.    [HALT  (1),  v.] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.   adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  condition  of  stop- 

ping in  walking  or  on  the  march  ;  a  halt,  a 

hesitating. 

"  They  lay  in  wait  for  our  halting*."—  Glarunll,  ser.  S. 

halt  mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  halting;  -ly.]  In  a 
halting  or  limping  manner;  with  a  halt  or 
limp. 

hal'-van-ner,  s.  [Eng.  halvan(s);  -er.]  A 
miner  who  dresses  and  washes  the  impurities 
from  halvans. 

hal  -vans,  s.  [Cornish  (?).  Gf.  Wei.  halog  = 
saturated  with  salt,  polluted,  defiled.] 

Mining  :  Impure  ores  which  require  to  be 
washed  and  freed  from  impurities. 

halve  (l  silent),  v.t.    [HALF,  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  divide  into  halves  or  equal  parts  ;  to 
divide  generally. 

"Think'st  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  Heart  t" 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydot,  i.  U. 

2.  To  share  ;  to  give  a  half  or  moiety  of  :  as, 
To  halve  anything  with  another. 

II  Carp.  :  To  join  timbers  by  halving  (q.v.) 

halve-net,  s  A  fixed  bag-net  placed 
within  low-water  mark  to  prevent  fish  return- 
ing with  the  tide. 

halved  (I  sileut),  pa.  par.  A  a.    [HALVE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 
Botany  : 

(1)  Dimidiate  ;  only  half  or  partially  formed, 
as  an  anther    with  only  one    lobe    perfect. 
(Lindley.) 

(2)  A  term  used  when  the  degree  of  inequ.-il- 
ity  is  so  great  that  one  half  of  the  figure  is 
either  wholly  or  nearly  wanting,  as  the  leaves 
of  many  Bryonias.    (Lindley.) 

halve£  (I  silent),  s.  pi.  A  interj.    [HALF,  s.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  [HALF]. 

B.  As  interj.  :  An  expression  by  which  one 
lays  claim  to  the  half,  or  an  equal  share,  of 
anything  with  another. 

"  But  when  the  twin  cries  halve*,  she  quits  the  first" 


fite,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t» 
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halv'-Ing  (I  silent),  pr.  par.  a.,  &  s.  [HALVE.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Ord.  Ixang. :  The  act  or  process  of  divid- 
ing into  halves  or  equal  parts. 

IL  Join.  :  A  mode  of  joining  timbers  or 
•cantling  in  which  each  is  equally  cut  upon 
one  of  its  faces,  and  the  two  new  faces  are 
laid  together  and  secured.  The  timbers  lap 
upon  and  are  let  into  each  other.  The  joint 
thus  made  may  be  a  simple  lap-joint,  or  it  may 
be  a  dovetail,  a  scarf,  or  a  'notched  joint.  It 
may  be  secured  by  pins,  wedges,  or  bolts,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

halving-belt,  s. 

Mach. :  A  belt  crossed  between  pulleys,  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  revolve  in  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  a  crossed  belt. 

•  hal  -y,  a.     [HOLY.] 
fc&l-y-  (1),  pref.     [HALI-OX] 
h*l-y-(2),pr</.    [HALi-(2).] 

haT -yard,  hal'-liard  (i  as  y),  *  haul-yard, 

«.     (A  shortened  form  of  hale-yard,  from  hale 
=  to  haul,  draw,  and  yard.]    [HALE,  YARD  ] 

Naut. :  A  rope,  chain,  or  tackle  for  hoisting 
or  lowering  yards,  spars,  sails,  or  flags.  They 
are  named  from  the  spar,  &c.,  to  which  they 
are  applied.  (Falconer :  Shipwreck,  ii.) 

bal-y-me  -da,  s.    [Pref.  haly,  and  Gr.  w&iov 
(median)  =  a 'plant,  perhaps  a  Campanula  (?), 
or  ittSta  (medo)  =  to  rule,  to  hold  sway  over.  ] 
Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Confervoid 
family,  or  tribe  Halymedidae  (q.v.). 

hal-tf-me'-di-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  haly- 
med(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idee.] 

Dot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Confervaceae.  The 
frond  is  polysiphonous,  made  up  of  tubes 
which  are  continuous  or  jointed,  and  more  or 
less  densely  branched.  (Lindley.) 

h&l-y-me -nl-a,  s.  [Pref.  haly-  (2).  and  Gr. 
vfiriv  (hutnt  H)  =  a  skin,  a  membrane,  named 
because  of  the  membranous  fronds.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Fucacese,  sub-order  Crypto- 
neine*,  family  or  tribe  Gasterocarpidie.  Haly- 
menia  edulis  is  the  True  Dulse,  and  H.  pahnata 
the  Common  Uulse,  both  eaten  in  Scotland.] 

*  ha'-ly-mote,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  haly  =  holy,  and 
note  (q.v.).]    A  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  court. 

hal-y-seV-e-W,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  halyser(is) 
(q.v.) ;  Lat.  fcm.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eas.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Fucaeese.  The  frond  is 
polysiphonous,  barked,  jointed,  or  continuous  ; 
the  vesicles  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
frond,  or  collected  into  heaps.  (Lindley.) 

hal-^-ser'-Is,  s.    [Pref.  haly-  (2),  and  Gr.  <re'pi* 
(serin)  =  a  kind  of  endive,  succory  ;  Lat.  seris.] 
Bot.  :  The    typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Halysereae  (q  v.). 

*  hal-y-8i-tes,  ».       [Gr.  SAuo-u  (hahtsis)=a. 
chain,  a  bond,  and  suff.  -ite  (PaUeont.)  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  tabulate  corals.  Holy- 
sites  catenulariiis  is  the  chain  coral.  It  Is 
found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Dudley,  in 
Shropshire,  of  Ireland,  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  of  North  and  South  Wales.  (Morris, 
4c.)  It  is  the  Catenipora  of  Goldfuss. 

hal-y-slt-l  dro,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  halysit(es); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ulai.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  palaeozoic  tabulate 
Corals. 

-ham,  »'//.  [A.S.  ham  =  a  house,  a  home,  a 
village.]  A  common  element  in  the  names  of 
English  towns  and  villages,  as  Buckingham, 
DurAam,  Notting/tam,  &c.  [HAMLET.] 

•  ham,  v.t.    [HAM,  *.]    To  cure  and  make  into 
ham  ;  to  salt  and  cure  or  dry  in  smoke. 

ham,  *  hamme.  *  homme,  s.  [A.S.  hamm ; 
cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  hamma ;  Ger.  famine ; 
Dut.  hamme  =  a  ham.  So  called  from  the 
bend  in  the  leg  ;  cf.  Welsh  cam  =  bent ;  Lat 
camur.] 

1.  The  Inner  or  hind  )>art  of  the  knee1  the 
part  where  the  leg  and  tliigh  unite  and  meet; 
the  thigh  of  any  animal. 

•'  Wearing  their  hair  long  vnto  their  t,,,mmrt  u  the 
milage*  vie  to  do."—Backlui/t :  Voyngtt,  III.  337. 


2.  The  thigli  of  an  animal,  specif.,  of  a  hog, 
salted  and  cured,  or  dried  in  smoke. 

ham-a-dry-ad  (pi.  ham'-a-dry-ads, 
ham-a-dry  -a-des),  s.  [Lat  hamadryades, 
pl.  of  hamadryas;  Gr.  *A/ia£pua3c«  (Hamadru- 
ades),  from  a/ia  (ama)  =  together  with,  and 
4pO?  (drus)  =  a  tree.] 

Ancient  Myth.  :  A  dryad  or  wood-nymph. 
"  The  hnmndnadt  life  U  Ixmiid  to  her  tree.  .  . .  She 
dies  with  the  fallen  trunk. ' —Tylar  :  Primitive  Cultur*. 
ii.  200 

ham-a-dry'-as,  s.    [HAMADRYAD.] 

1.  Zool. :  Tlie  distinctive  name  of  a  species  of 
the  genus  Cyuocephalua  (q.v.)  ;  it  is  some- 


RAMADRYAS. 

times  called  the  Arabian  Baboon,  and  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  was  worshipped  as  a 
type  of  Thoth,  the  god  of  letters.  Its  colour 
is  ashy  gray,  with  long  slate-coloured  whiskers, 
face  and  ears  flesh-coloured,  hands  black,  cal- 
losities large  and  bright-red,  the  tail  is  tufted, 
and  the  males  are  heavily  maned.  They  live 
in  herds  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  ;  habitat, 
the  mountains  in  Arabia,  throughout  Abys- 
sinia, in  Sennaar,  Kordofau,  and  Darfur,  at  an 
elevation  of  8,000  feet. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ranunculacese,  from  the 
Antarctic  regions. 

Ham  al,  s.    [Arabic.] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  the  second  magni- 
tude. Called  also  a  Arietis. 

ham-a-mel'-e-SB,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  hama- 
mel(is);  Lat.  fern.  pl.  suff.  -ea.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Hamamclidaceae,  having 
solitary  ovules. 

ham-a-mel-I  da  96  89.  ham-a-mcl- 
id'-e-SB,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat  hamamei(is) ; 
Lat  fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -aceee,  -ideas.] 

Bot. :  Witch-hazels,  an  onler  of  epigynous 
exogens,  alliance  Umbellales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs  with  hollow  stems,  sometimes 
marked  by  circular  discs  ;  alternate,  deci- 
duous, toothed  leaves,  with  veins  turning 
from  the  midrib  straight  to  the  margin  ;  de- 
ciduous stipules ;  small  axillary,  sometimes 
unisexual  flowers,  with  their  calyx  in  four  or 
five  divisions,  four  or  five  i>etals,  eight  sta- 
mens, four  of  them  with  abortive  anthers, 
and  a  two-celled  capsular,  half  inferior  fruit 
with  i>endulous  seeds.  The  order  is  found  in 
North  America,  Japan,  China,  Central  Asia, 
Madagascar,  and  South  Africa.  Genera,  thir- 
teen ;  known  species  undetermined. 


ha-mam'-S-lis,  s.  [Gr.  afiafi>)Atc  (hamiunfti.f) 
'=  a  tree  with  fruit  like  a  ]<enr,  a  kind  of 
medlar  or  service-tree  :  ofio  (hama)  =  at  the 
same  time  with,  and  /iVjAoc  (melon)  =  an  apple, 
or  any  tree-fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hama- 
melidacete  (q.v.).  It  consists '  of  plants  with 
alternate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  occurring 
in  North  America  and  China.  Hanuimelis 
virginictt  has  been  introduced  into  Britain. 
It  has  oily  kernels,  which  are  eatable.  The 
leaves  and  bark  are  very  astringent,  and  con- 
tain a  peculiar  essential  oil. 

ham-ar-thri'-tis,  ».  [Gr.  OMO  (ha-ma)  =  at 
once,  at  the  same  time,  and  aplptrit  (arthritis) 
=  belonging  to  the  joint ;  q  opflpiTw  (so.  votrot) 
the  arthritis  nosos)  =  the  disease  affecting  the 
joints;  gout] 

Med.  :  Gout  affecting  the  whole  body,  as 
distinguished  from  a  merely  local  attack. 

ha- mar" -t ite,  *.     [Gr.  oiiapraw  (hamartanS) 
-  to  mistake,  and  suff.  -ite  (U in.)  (q.v.).] 
if  in. :  The  name  given  by  Nordenskiold  to 


the  Bastnasite  of  H  uot.  It  Is  a  fluocarbonate 
of  lanthanum  and  cerium.  Crystallization 
proliahly  prismatic.  Occurs  in  the  Bastnaes 
mine,  Biddarhyttan,  Sweden,  associated  with 
allauite,  and  recently  found  in  large  crystals 
near  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado.  (T.  Davits, 
F.G.S.) 

*  ha'-mate,  a.     [Lat.  hamattis,  from  hamus  a 
a  hook.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hooked  ;  entangled. 

2.  Bot.  :  Furnished  with  a  hook  ;  hooked. 

"  To  explain  cohesion  by  Inmate  atoms.  U  accounted 
ignotum  per  ifnotitu."—Bii.  Berkrle*  .•  Hirii.  JSS7. 

*  ha'-mat-ed,  a.    [Lat.  hamatus.] 

Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  <tc. :  Hooked;  set  with 
hooks. 

"Nothing  lesa  can  disentangle  these  creatures  from 
their  h.imtiteil  statiou  of  life.' —  Svift :  Jlrchan.  C>«r* 
tion  <rf  the  Spirit. 

ha-ma-to,  prefix.     [Lat.  hamatus.] 

Bot.,  <tc. :  Provided  with  a  hook  or  hooka. 

hamato  serrate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  somewhat  hooked  serraturea 

*ham-ble,  *ham'-el,  v.t.  [A.S.  hamelian 
=  to  mutilate;  Icel.  hamla;  O.  H.  Ger. 
bihamalon.] 

1.  To  mutilate. 

2.  To  cut  away. 

"  Algate  a  foote  U  \ameltd  of  thy  *orove  * 

Chauetr:  Tn'Ma,  U. 

3.  To  render  dogs  incapable  of  running  bj 
cutting  away  the  balls,  of  their  feet 

4.  To  hamstring. 

Ham  burg,  t.  &  a.    [See  definition  A.] 

A.  As  subst. :   A  well-known    commercial 
city  of  Germany,  lat  53  33°  N.,  long.  9'  581  K. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Hamburg. 

Hamburg-lake,  s. 

Painting:  A  crimson  or  purplish  pigment 
of  great  power  and  depth.  It  resembles  the 
cochineal  lake,  except  that  it  dries  with  diffi- 
culty. 

Hamburg-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  Large  -  rooted  jmrsley — a  variety  of 
parsley  cultivated  for  its  roots.  These  com- 
municate an  agreeable  flavour  to  soups  and 
stews.  (London.) 

Hamburg-white,  *. 

Painting  :  Bar. vies  used  as  a  pigment. 

hame  (1),  s.    [Dut.  ha<im.] 

Harness:  One  <>(  the  pair  of  curved  bars  of 
wood  or  metal  which  fit  in  the  crease  between 
the  roll  and  the  Inxly  of  the  collar,  and  to 
which  the  traces  are  connected.  The  flat 
wooden  hame  is  still  used  in  heavy  gears, 
secured  by  thongs.  The  trace-chains  are 
attached  to  the  hooks,  and  the  reins  |<asa 
through  the  rings  above.  The  trnce-lmoks  of 
carriage-hauies  are  looped  to  the  staples  of  the 
hames. 

H  Obvious  ri  mi]  Mini  ii  Is  :  Hame  -  fastentr, 
home-lock,  home-ring,  home-strap,  &c. 

hame  (2X  «.    [HOME.]    (Scotch,) 
•hame  (3),  s.    [HAULM.] 
*ham-eL  v.t.     [U AMBLE.] 

ha-meT-I-a,  *.  (Named  by  Jacquin  after 
E.  L.  I  in  Hamel  Du  Mmiccau,  a  dixtinguished 
botanist,  who  died  in  1782. 

But.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ha- 
melidae  (q.v.). 

ha  mel-l-dw,  >.pl.  [M.xl.  L«t  hnmeli(«) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  •(<(«.) 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Ciuchonaceie,  tribe  Ciu- 
choneje. 

hame-ly,  a.    [HOMELY.]    (Scotcli.) 
"ham-er,  >.    [HAMMER.] 

hamo'- suck  -  en,  «.  [Icel.  heimsokn  -  an 
attack  on  one's  house  ;  A.S.  ham  =  house,  and 
ncan  "  to  seek.) 

Scots  IMW.  The  offence  of  feloniously  bent- 
ing  or  assaulting  a  person  in  his  own  house  or 
d  welling- plao*. 

ha  ml  form,  a.    [Lat.  hamm  (gcnlt.  haml) « 
a  hook,  and  forma  •*  fonn.] 
Zool.,  <tc.  :  Hook-sha|>ed,  hamate. 


brfy ;  ptfut,  J<Jwl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus.  9hln.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  JCenophon.  e^t.    -to* 
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Hamiltonia— hammer 


Him-iQ-to  -ni  -a,  .<.  [Named  after  Mr. 
Hamilton,  a  botuiiist,  of  Woodlands,  near 
Philadelphia.) 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Cinclionads,  family  Guet- 
tardiJae.  The  flowers  are  delightfully  fragrant. 

Ham  fl  to  ni  an,  a.    [See  def.] 

1.  Qe*. :  Of  or  belonging  to  any  person  of 
the  name  of  Hamilton. 

2.  Spec. :  (See  the  compound). 

Hamiltonian  system,   s.      The  name 

given  to  the  system  of  teaching  languages 
popularized  in  Kngland  by  James  Hamilton, 
though  it  was  known  long  before  his  clay,  and 
was  recoiii mended  by  Locke  in  his  Thoughts 
Concerning  Education,  6  107.  James  Hamilton 
was  born  in  1709,  and  in  early  life  went  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  studied  German  under  a 
French  refugee  named  D'Angelis.  After  twelve 
lessons  he  wus  able  to  read  an  easy  book,  his 
tutor  having  discarded  the  use  of  a  grammar, 
and  translated  stories  for  his  pupils  word  for 
word.  Hamilton  commenced  business  in 
Paris,  but  on  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amien.s,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
in  1814  went  to  America,  intending  to  become 
a  farmer.  He  changed  his  plans,  however, 
»nd,  adopting  the  method  of  D'Angelis,  at- 
tained considerable  success  as  a  teacher  of 
languages.  He  returned  to  England  in  1823, 
and  was  very  successful  in  Manchester.  His 
plans  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  no 
slight  amount  of  opposition.  Sydney  Smith 
warmly  defended  them  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view of  June,  1820,  and  says  that  the  Hamil- 
tonian system  "  teaches  an  unknown  tongue 
by  the  closest  intcrlineal  translation,  instead 
of  leaving  a  boy  to  explore  his  way  by  the 
lexicon  or  dictionary,"  and  "  postpones  the 
study  of  grammar  till  a  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  and  a  great  degree  of  practical 
grammar  has  been  acquired.  The  following  are 
the  opening  words  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
in  Italian  on  the  Hamiltonian  system  : — 

Nel          principle       era       11       Verbo. 
In  the        beginning      wot     the      Word. 

ha  -mite  (1),  ha-mi'-tes,  s.  [Lat.  liamus  = 
•  hook  ;  suff.  -ite  (Palceont.)  (q.v.).] 

Palaeontology : 

L  (Of  the  form  Hamites)  :  A  genus  of  cepha- 
lopod  molluscs,  family  Ammonitidse.  The 
shell  is  hook  shaped,  or  bent  upon  itself  more 


than  once  ;  the  courses  separate.  Fifty-eight 
species  are  known,  from  the  Neocomian  to  the 
Chalk.  Found  in  strata  in  Europe,  India,  and 
South  America.  (S.  I".  Woodtoard. ) 

2.  (Of  the  form  Hmnite) :  The  English  name 
for  any  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Hamites  [1]. 

Ham'-ite  (2),  s.  [Heb.  Dn  (cwiaro)  =  as  adj., 
warm,  hot ;  as  sitbst.,  Ham,  the  youngest  son 
of  Xoah  ;  -ite.]  A  descendant  of  Ham,  a  negro, 
an  Ethiopian. 

Ham-it -ic,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  Hamit(e);  -ic.] 

Kthnol.  £  Philol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Ham, 
his  descendants  or  their  languages.  The  name 
OorrwpOBda  to  the  term  Semitic  for  tlie  Syro- 
Arihian  languages,  but  there  is  difficulty  in 
connection  with  both,  for  Canaan  was  the  son 
of  Ham,  but  his  descendants  ap]>arently  spoke 
Phoenician,  which  was  not  an  Hamitic,  but  a 
Semitic  tongue.  The  term  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  great  but  imjierfectly  known  family  of 
distinctively  African  languages. 

ham  kin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  pudding 
made  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 

ham' -let,  *  home  -lest,  '  hame  lat, 
•  hame  lette,  *ham-il  let,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
hamel ;  dimin.  suff.  -et ;  O.  Fris.  ham  =  a 
home  ;  cogn.  with  A.S.  ham  •=•  Eng.  home.]  A 
small  village ;  a  little  cluster  of  houses  in  the 
country.  (Tennyson :  Death  of  Wellington,  vii.) 

•  ham  -let  ed,  a.  [Eng.  hamlet ;  -ed.]  Liv- 
ing or  settled  down  in  a  hamlet  or  village. 

"Uuactively  lives  Tumileted   In   some  uutravelled 
Tillage.  '—FeUkam:  Itetoleet. 

taam'-meL,  s  f  HEMMEL.]  A  small  shed  and  en- 
closure used  for  sheltering  cattle  for  fattening. 


ham'-mer,  *  ham-er,  s.   [A.S.  hamor ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  tamer ;  Icel.  haman ;  Dan.  hammer; 
Sw.   hammare;    Ger.   hammer;    O.   H.   Ger. 
hamar.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  tool  or  instrument  for  driving  nails, 
beating  metuls,  &c.,  and  consisting  of  au  iron 
or  steel  head  fixed  crosswise  on  n  handle. 

"The  armureres  Also 
With  file  Mid  hammer  priking  to  mul  I ro ." 

Chaatrr:  C.  T.,  2,611. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  a   hammer  in   its 
shape,  action,  or  use,  as  the  striker  of  a  clock. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  destructive,  overwhelm- 
ing, or  ruining. 

"That  renowned   pillar  of   truth  and  hammer  of 
heresies.  St  Augustine."— Hakewill :  On  Praviience. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Fire-arms:  Formerly,  the  hammer  of  the 
flint-lock  was  the  steel  cover  of  the  priming- 
pan,  and  the  parts  connected  therewith  which 
received  the  blow  of  the  flint  which  was  held 
in  the  cock.    The  hammer  of  the  percussion- 
lock  is  the  striking  part  itself. 

2.  Machines :   In  addition  to  the  hand  im- 
plement called  a  hammer,  large,  ones  moved 
by    machinery    are    used    in    manufactories. 
Thus  there   are  power-liammers  and  steam- 
hammers,  the  former  moved  by  any  potent 
natural  agent,  as  water  or  steam  ;  the  latter 
specifically  by  steam. 

3.  Music :  A  small  padded  mallet  by  which 
the  string  of  a  piano  is  struck. 

If  (1)  Oeological  hammer : 

Geol.  :  A  hammer  suited  for  the  use  of 
geologists.  At  least  two  such  implements  are 
required — one  for  rough-hewing  specimens, 
the  other  for  reducing  them  to  smaller  dimen- 
sions. The  first  should  have  a  heavy  head, 
with  one  end  wedge-shaped,  the  other  flat  and 
square  or  rounded.  The  material  should  be 
Swedish  iron,  with  well-tern jiered  but  not 
brittle  steel  ends  welded  on.  The  shaft 
should  be  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  more  inches 
long.  (Rutl-iy.) 

(2)  Hammer  and  tongs :  Violently. 

"  Mr.  Miilone  fell  upon  them  hammer  and  tony*." — 
U.  Kingtley  :  Ravenshoe,  ch.  Ix. 

hammer-axe,  s.  A  double  tool,  having 
a  hammer  at  one  side  of  the  handle  aud  an 
axe  at  the  other. 

hammer-beam,  s. 

Arch. :  A  beam  in  Gothic  architecture  which 
projects  from  the  wall,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
bracket-support  lor  the  tie-beams  of  an  orna- 
mental roof.  Hammer-beams  never  extend 
across  an  apartment ;  and.  their  ends  are  com- 
monly decorated  with  carvings,  very  fre- 
quently representing  emblazoned  shields. 
They  are  often  used  also  in  the  principals  of 
Gothic  roofs  to  strengthen  the  training  and  to 
diminish  the  lateral  pressure  that  falls  upon 
the  walls.  The  hammer-beam  is  generally 
supported  by  a  rib  rising  up  from  a  corbel 
below,  and  in  its  turn  forms  the  support  of 
another  rib,  which,  with  that  springing  from 
the  hammer-beam  on  the  opposite  side,  consti- 
tutes an  arch. 

Hammer-beam  roof :  A  roof,  the  feet  of  the 
principal  rafters  of  which  are  connected  by  a 
tie-beam,  but  usually  rest  in  corbels  Half- 
rafters,  carrying  a  vaulted  superstructure, 
usually  span  the  severy. 

hammer  catcher,  s. 
Music:    A  ]>added  shoulder  which  catches 
the  hammer  on  its  return. 

hammer-cloth,  *. 

Carriage :  The  cloth  which  covers  a  coach- 
box ;  so  called  from  the  old  practice  of  carry - 


HAMMER-CLOTH. 
A.  Bells  ;   B.  c.  D    Plaits. 

ing  a  hammer,  nails,  &c.,  in  the  box  of  the 
seat,  or  from  hamper;  but,  according  to  Skeat, 


hammer  is  here  an  adaptation  of  Dut.  kernel  — 
(1)  heaven,  (2)  a  tester,  a  covering  ;  eoguute 
with  Sw.,  Dan.,  &,  Ger.  liimmel  =  (1)  heaven, 
(•-')  a  tester. 

hammer-dressed,  a. 

Mason  :  Dressed  or  prepared  with  J-.  ham. 
mer  ;  specifically  applied  to  building-stone 
dressed  with  a  pointed  hammer  or  pick. 

hammer-engine, .«. 

Mach. :  A  variety  of  the  direct  acting  verti- 
cal steam  engine,  in  which  the  supporting 
frame  resembles  that  of  a  steam-hammer. 

hammer-fish,  s.    [Hammer-headed  shark.] 

hammer  -  harden,    hammer  -  hard, 

v.t.  To  beat  metal  with  a  hammer  while  cold, 
to  close  the  pores  and  condense  the  texture. 

"  Hitmmer-haril  is  when  you  harden  irou  or  steel 
with  much  hammering  on  it."— Hoxon. 

hammer-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  cross  piece  of  irou  form- 
ing the  head  of  a  hammer. 

"  Because  it  was  fiwhioiied  like  a  little  mallet  ot 
hammer-hmd,  it  w;i»  and  is  at  this  day  culled  lu 
Latiue  malleolut."—!1.  Holland  :  J'linie,  bk.  xvii.,  ch. 
xxti. 

2.  Zool. :  The  same  as  HAMMER-FISH  (q.v.). 
hammer-headed,  a. 

Zool. :  Having  a  head  resembling  a  hammer. 

IT  (1)  Hammer-headed  bat : 

Zool. :  Hypsirtnathnsmonstrosus,  closely  allied 
to  White's  Fruit  Bat,  but  differing  from  all 
other  Pteropine  bats  in  the  extraordinary  size 
and  shape  of  its  head,  which,  owing  to  the 
muzzle  being  enormously  developed,  has  a 
hammer-like  appearance.  It  was  discovered 
by  Du  Chaillu  in  Western  Africa,  and  described 
by  Dr.  Allen  of  Philadelphia.  (Duncan.) 

(2)  Hammer-headed  shark : 

Zool.  :  A  British  fish,  Zygrena  malleus,  and 
the  genus  Zygsena  itself.  The  sides  of  the 
head  are  greatly  produced  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. Sometimes  called  Hammer-fish. 

hammer-man,  s.  One  who  beats  or 
works  metal  with  a  hammer ;  one  who  has 
charge  of  all  that  relates  to  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  iron  by  the  hammer. 

hammer-mark,  s.  A  mark  of  the  ham* 
mer,  left  from  forging. 

hammer-oyster,  «. 

Zool. :  The  molluscous  genus  Malleus,  and 
especially  Malleus  vulgar  is.  It  is  not  of  the 
genuine  Oyster  family  (Ostreidte),  but  is  one 
of  the  Avieulidse.  When  young  it  is  like  an 
ordinary  Avieula,  but,  as  it  advances  in  age, 
the  two  ears  lengthen  more  and  more,  so  as  to 
be  always  increasingly  hammer-like.  It  in- 
habits the  Indian  Archipelago. 

hammer-sedge,  s. 

Hot.  :  Carex  hirta. 
hammer-slag,  s. 

Metal. :  The  coating  of  oxide  of  iron  formed 
on  iron  by  heat,  which  is  removed  by  ham- 
mering the  metal  when  cold.  "  It  is  black, 
opaque,  slightly  metallic  in  lustre,  melts  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  is  strongly  magnetic," 
(Percy.) 

hammer-stone,  s. 

Anthropology : 

1.  A  stone  implement  held  in  the  hand  and 
used  as  a  hammer  by   the    Neolithic    flint- 
workers. 

"  The  hammer-stones  used  lu  the  manufacture  ol 
flint  hatchets  appear  to  have  been  usually  quartzite 
pebbles."— Euant:  Ancient  Stone  Implementl,  p.  29. 

2,  The  name  given  to  certain  rarer  stone 
implements  of  Neolithic  age  from  their  re- 
semblance to  mining  hammers.    From  their 
showing    no 

traces  of  use, 
and     their 
usual    mate- 
rial, sand-   _^ 
stone,   being  m 
unsuitable  ^H 
for  the  pur- 
pose of  ham- 
mering,  per- 
haps,     also, 
from  thei  HAMMER-STONE. 

having   been 

often  found  near  lakes,  they  have  come  to  be 
classed  as  sinkers  for  nets  or  fishing-lines. 
Similar  implements,  but  of  granite  or  diorite, 
occur  in  the  Ohio  Valley  ;  some  of  them  are 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work;  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce      o,  ey  -  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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from  three  to  four  inches  long.  They  show 
no  signs  of  abrasion,  and  way  have  been  used 
as  bolas  (q.v.),  or,  according  to  Evans  (An- 
cient Stone  Implements,  ch.  x.),  as  sinkers. 
But  their  use  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. 

hammer-wort,  s.  The  herb  Pellitory. 
(Halliwell.) 

ham'  mer,  v.t.  &  i.    [HAMMER,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  beat  with  a  hammer. 

2.  To  forge  or  form  with  a   hammer;  to 
shape  by  beating  with  a  hammer. 

"  I  had  certainly  been  reduced  to  pay  the  public  in 
hammered  money,  for  want  of  milled."— Drgden :  A 
Discourse  on  Epic  Poetry. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  cause  or  produce  with  a  hammer. 

"And  the  smith  his  iron  measures  hammered  to  the 
anvil's  chime."  Longfellow :  Nuremberg. 

*  2.  To  work  out  or  forge  in  the  mind  with 
Intellectual  labour ;  to  excogitate.   (Generally 
followed  by  out.) 

"  Indeed.  I  sometimes  hammered  out  a  line." 

Gay,  Ep.  I,  To  a  Lady. 

*3.  To  patch  up,  to  frame.  (Followed  by 
up.) 

"Some  spirits,  by  whom  they  were  stirred  and 
guided  in  the  name  of  the  people,  hammered  up  the 
articles." — Hayward. 

B.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  work  with  a  hammer. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  hammer ;  to  act 
as  a  hammer  ;  to  beat. 

"Bound  him  busily  hewed  and  hammered 
Mallet  huge  and  heavy  axe." 

LongffUow :  Jtutician't  Tale. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  be  busy  in  thought ;  to  be  working  or 
pondering  in  the  mind. 

"  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that. 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering." 
Shaketp. :  Tun  tientlemen  of  Verona,  i.  S. 

2.  To  be  in  agitation  or  debate. 

"A  thousand  things  are  hammering  in  his  head."— 
Dryilen  :  Sir  Martin  Marr-ull,  i.  L 

3.  To  attack  persistently.   (Followed  by  at.) 

"  Better  to  clear  prime  forests  .  .  . 
Than  hammer  at  this  reverend  gentlewoman." 

Tennyton  :  Princest,  ill.  113. 

*  ham'-mer-a-ble,   a.      [Eng.  hammer ; 
-able.]     That    nia'y   or    can    be  fashioned  or 
formed  with  a  hammer ;  malleable. 

ham'  mer-er,  «.     [Eng.  hammer;  -er.]    One 
who  works  with  a  hammer  ;  a  hammer-man. 

ham  -mer-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.  [HAMMER,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  art  of  beating,  forging, 
or  forming  with  a  hammer. 

2.  Fig. :  A  constant  beating,  working,  or 
agitation.    (P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  833.) 

ham  mock,  *  ha  ma  ca,  *  ha  mac  ca,  s. 

[Sp.  humaca ;  cf.  O.  Dut.  hammak.  Originally 
Carib  or  Brazilian  Indian  (?).] 

1.  Originally :   A  kind  of  suspended  bed 
made  of  manilla,  sea-grass,  or  other  fibre  net- 
work, and  used  by  the  natives  of  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  &c. 

"  A  great  many  Indians  came  for  the  purpose  of  bar- 
tering their  cotton  and  hnmacas  or  nets  in  which  they 
•Jeep. '— Columbia :  Firit  Voyage. 

2.  Naut.  :   A  kind  of  hanging  or  swinging 
bed  formed  of  canvas,  about  six  feet  by  four, 
suspended  by  lanyards  from  rings  in  the  deck 
beams. 

"  Then  swift  descending  with  a  seaman's  haste. 
Slip*  to  his  hammock  and  forgets  the  blast." 

Covaper;  Retirement.  434. 

3.  As  used  now  on  shore :  A  swinging  or  sus- 
pended bed  made  of  canvas  or  network,  and 
hung  by  hooks  or  other  contrivance  from  the 
roof,  ceiling,  a  tree,  &c. 

hammock  -  battens,  hammock  - 
racks,  s.  pi. 

Naut.  :  Cleats  or  battens  from  which  the 
hammocks  are  suspended. 

hammock-nettings,  «.  pi. 

Naut. :  A  row  of  forked,  upright,  Iron 
stanchions,  supporting  a  netting  or  wooden 
trough,  in  which  the  seamen  stow  their  ham- 
mocks during  the  day. 


hammock-racks,  s.  pi.  [HAMMOCK- 
BATTENS.  ] 

hammock-shroud,  s.  A  poetical  ex- 
pression which  derives  its  force  from  the  fact 
that  the  bodies  of  sailors  or  other  persons 
dying  at  sea  are  sewn  up  in  hammocks  and 
committed  to  the  deep. 

"  Ills  heavy-shotted  htimmock^hroud." 

Tennyton:  In  Memoriam,  ii.  IS. 
ha   inose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hamosus.]  [HAMOUS.] 
Bot.  •  Curved  like  a  fish-hook,  hooked,  bent. 

ha   moils,   a.      [Lat.  hamus  =  a  hook  ;   Gr. 
XOMOS  (chamos)  =  a  fish-hook  ;   cf.  Gael,  chain 
=  bent,  and  sun",  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Hamose  (q.v.). 

Hamp-den  (p  silent),  s.  [John  Hampden, 
the  celebrated  patriot,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  at  Chalgrove,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  died  June  24,  1643.] 

Hampdem  clubs,  s.  pi. 

Hist. :  Clubs  formed  throughout  Britain  in 
1816,  nominally  to  advocate  reform.  A  Com- 
mittee drawn  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  appointed  tp  inquire  into  their  working, 
and  reported,  oh  February  9,  181V,  that  their 
object  was  revolution. 

ham'-per  (1),  ».  [A  corrupt,  othnnaper  (q.v.).] 
A  large  coarsely-made  covered  wicker-work 
basket,  used  for  packing  articles  for  carriage. 

"The  next  rhyming  letter  shews  that  her  reply  was 
a  hamper  of  oysters. '  —Voteper  :  On  the  High  Price  of 
Fish.  (Note.) 

*  ham'-per  (2),  s.    [HAMPER,  v.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  which  hampers  or 
impedes  free  action  ;  a  fetter. 

"  Shackles,  shacklockes,  hamiten,  gives,  and  chalnes." 
Browne:  Britannia  t  fattoratt,  bk.  i.,  a,  7. 

IL  Naut. :  Equipment  and  gear  about  the 
decks  of  a  vessel. 

ham'-per  (1),  v.t.  [Probably  the  same  as 
humble  or  hamel,  from  A.8.  hamelian,  =  to 
mutilate.] 

1.  To  impede  the  motion  or  free  action  of ; 
to  shackle,  to  fetter. 

"  I  must  own,  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  saw 
the  spider  immediately  sally  nut,  and,  in  less  than  a 
minute,  weave  a  new  net  round  its  captive,  and  when 
it  was  fairly  hampered  in  this  manner,  it  was  seized, 
and  dragged  into  the  hole."—  (luldsmith :  The  Bee, 
No.  4,  The  Sagacity  of  tome  Insect  t. 

*  2.  To  ensnare,  to  inveigle,  to  entangle. 

"  She'll  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby." 
Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  3. 

3.  To  impede,  to  hinder,  to  embarrass  ;  to 
perplex. 

"The emperors . . .  showed  no  disposition  to  hamper 
the  general  relations  between  the  clergy  and  their 
flocks."— Oardiner  t  tfullinger:  Introd.  to  Eng.  Hut., 
ch.  i. 

*  4.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  put  a  stop  to. 

"  To  suibbe  and  hamper  the  hardenesse  of  herte  that 
reigned  in  the  people.  —Udal :  Luke  xxiv. 

5.  To  put  out  of  order;  to  derange  the 
mechanism  of. 

*  ham'-per  (2),  v.t.    [HAMPER  (1),  ».] 

1.  To  put  into  or  enclose  in  a  hamper. 

2.  To  load  with  hamper. 

"If  you  were  well  hampered."— Bailey :  Kratmut, 
p.  325. 

Hamp'-shir-Ite,  s.  [Eng.  Hampshire);  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Hermann,  to  the 
steatite  of  certain  steatitic  pseudomorphs. 
Dana  does  not  believes  it  is  a  good  species. 

Hamp  -ton  Court,  s.  [See  def.]  The  place 
in  Middlesex  where  Cardinal  Wolsey  built  the 
palace  or  mansion  which  he  in  1525  presented 
to  Henry  VIII.,  and  which  William  III.  in  1694 
altered  and  enlarged. 
t  Hampton  Court  Conference :  [CONFERENCE]. 

ham'-shac-kle,  v.t.   [Eng.  ham,  and  shackle..] 

1.  Lit. :  To  fasten  the  head  of  an  ox,  horse, 
4c.,  to  one  of  its  fore-legs,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
straying  or  running  away  ;  to  shackle. 

2.  Fig :  To  hamper  ;  to  fetter  ;  to  embar- 
rass, to  curb,  to  restrain. 

h&m'-Ster,  s.  [Ger.  hamster;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hamintro,  hamastro.] 

Zool. :  Cricetus,  a  genus  of  MuridfB  (Mice), 
but  distinguished  from  Mus  itself  by  the 

Eresenc-e  of  cheek  iwuches.      The  Common 
lamster,  Cricetus  vulgarit,  is  found  in  Europe, 
being  distributed  from  the  Khine  to  Central 
Siberia,    Fowil  in  the  Punt-Tertiary. 


ham' -string,  s.    [Eng.  ham,  and  string.] 

Anat. :  At  the  back  of  the  knee-joint  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  forms  the  outer 
hamstring,  and  the  sartorius  (tailor's  muscle), 
with  the  tendons  of  the  gracilis,  semi-tendi- 
nosus,  and  semi-membranosus.  the  inner  ham  • 
string,  with  the  two  heads  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius  muscle  between.  The  hamstring 
muscles  extend  the  hip  and  flex  the  knee.. 

ham' -string,  v.t.  [HAMSTRING,  s.]  To  lame 
or  disable  by  cutting  or  severing  the  tendons 
of  the  ham. 

"He  ...  would  have  cut  his  way  through  them, 
had  they  not  hatnstringtd  his  horse."— Jtacauia*  • 
Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

ham  -strung,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [HAMSTRING,  «.] 

*  ham'-n-lar,   a.     [Lat.  hamidus,  dimin.  of 
hamus  —  a  hook.]    Hooked  ;  hook -like. 

If  Hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone : 
Anat. :  A  slender,  hook-like  process  ;  a  pro- 
longation of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of 
the  sphenoid  bone. 

ham   U  lose,  a.     [Lat.  hamn1(us);  Eng.,  Ac. 
sutf.  -bse,  from  Lat.  -osus.] 
Bot. :  Covered  with  little  hairs. 

ham'-u  lus,  s.    [Dimin.  of  Lat.  hamus  (q.v.).] 

1.  Bot. :  A  hooked  bristle.    It  is  found  in 
the  flower  of  Uncinia. 

2.  Anat. :  A  hook-like  process  at  the  apex 
of  the  cochlea  in  the  ear. 

3.  Snrg. :  An  instrument  for  extracting  the 
fetus. 

hamulus  lachrymalis,  s. 

Anat. :  The  pointed  extremity  of  the  lachry- 
mal canal,  fitting  into  an  angle  between  the 
superior  maxillary  and  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone.  (Quuin.) 

ha  mils  (pi.  ha  mi),  s.     [Lat.  =  a  hook.] 
[HAMATE.] 
Bot.  (PL):  Hooks  (q.v.). 

ban,  haun,  s.    [HAND.]    (Scotch.) 

*  nan,  v.t.  &  i.    [HAVE.] 

*  nan,  pres.  indie,  ofv.    [HAVE.] 

Han,  s.    [Ch.] 

Hist. :  A  Chinese  dynasty,  reigning  from 
B.C.  20  to  A.D.  25.  It  was  founded  by  Lew 
Pang,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Eastern  Han 
Dynasty,  which  lasted  till  A.D.  237. 

*  han'-ap,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    [HANAPER.]    A  silver 
or  golden  goblet  or  cup  used  on  state  occa- 
sions. 

han  a  per,  *  han-y-pere,  s.  [Low  Lat 
hanaperium  =  a  liasket  or  vessel  for  keeping 
cups  in  ;  O.  Fr.  hanap  =  a  cup ;  A.  S.  hnasp; 
Dut.  nap;  O.  H.  Oer.  Knap;  Or.  napf.] 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  A  large  basket ;  a  hamper. 

"  Banypere    or    hamjier.      Canittrum,'  —  Prompt. 

2.  Law:   A  kind  of  basket  used   by  the 
sovereigns  of  England  in  which  to  hold  and 
carry  their  treasury    while    travelling  from 
place  to  place  ;  the  royal  treasury.   The  Clerk 
of  the  Hanaper  received  all  money?  due  to  the 
Crown  for  sealing  charters,  patents,  commis- 
sions, and  writs.     He  was  in  daily  attendance 
on  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Lord  Kee|>er 
in  term  time  and  at  all  times  of  sealing,  hav- 
ing with  him  leathern  bugs,  into  which  he  put 
all  charters  tut  they  were  sealed.    There  wu 
also  a  Controller  of  the  Haiwper,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  see  that  the  fees  were  duly  paid  into 
the  liana] '<•!•. 

"This  charge  they  laid  to  John  Hales,  clerk  of  tho 
hanittter.  a  go"d  mid  publick  j.inu-d  man."— Strupt: 
ilemorialt ;  Kite.  VI  |an.  1M.>). 

*  hanaper  -  office,  >.  An  office  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  lly  5  and  6  Viet.,  c.  103, 
it  was  abolished,  that  Act  transferring  the 
duties  to  other  offices. 

"  These  wrIU  (relating  to  the  buitnesi  of  the  subject) 
and  the  returns  to  them.  were.  ncconlluK  to  tli<  ilin- 
pllcity  of  am  lent  times,  originally  kept  in  a  hamprr. 
In  *anap»rto.-aud  the  other,  (relating  to  such  timt- 
ten  wherein  the  Crown  l»  Immediately  or  m«ll»Uly 
concerned)  were  prepared  In  »  little  sack  or  Iwf ;  and 
thence  hath  nrlnen  the  dlntinctlon  of  the  hanaper 
office  ami  petty  l«g  otOco.-—Blac**tone  :  Oammen- 
(orfei,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  4. 

Han'-ba-lites,  ».  pi  [Named  after  Ahmed 
Ibn  Hanbol  in  the  eighth  century.] 

Religions :  A  Mohammedan  sect ;  a  branch 
of  the  Sunnites. 


boH.  b*y;  ptfut,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  efist.    ph  -  L 
-clan,  -tian  =  shoo,   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;    tton,  -slon  =  shun,     clous,  -tions,  -slons  =  shus.    -We.  -die,  *c.  -  bel.  del. 
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hance-hand 


•ban?©,   'haunce,  r.t.      [ENHANCE.]    To 
raise,  to  elevate. 

"  But  «othly  they  change  her  almicnntenu,  for  the 
haunting  of  the  pole."— Chatuxr :  AXrotabe. 

hince,  i.    [HAUNCH.) 

1.  Architecture: 

0)  The  two  lower  portions  of  a  four-centred 
arch  ;  the  part  ln'twrcii  the  huncli  (haunch) 
and  the  springing. 

(_>  A  small  arch  by  which  a  straight  lintel 
is  sometimes  united  to  its  jamb  ur  impost. 

(3)  (PI.):  The  ends  of  elliptical  arches,  which 
are  arcs  of  smaller  circles  than  the  middle 
part  of  the  arch. 

2.  Nattt.  (PI.):  Falls  of  the  fife-rails  placed 
on  Uilustrrs  on  the  poop  and  quarter-deck 
down  to  the  gangway. 

hanch,  s.    [HAUNCH.] 

hon  9hin-6l.  s.    [Mexican.] 

Bot.  :  Heimia  solid  folia,  a  plant  of  the  order 
Lythraeea,  having  yellow  flowers,  whilst  most 
of  the  order  have  red  or  purple.  It  is  said  to 
excite  violent  perspiration,  and  is  used  by  the 
Mexicans  as  a  powerful  remedy  in  venereal 
diseases. 

tin  cor  nl -a,  «.    [Named  after  Phil.  Han- 
corn.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Apocynaeese,  tribe  Caris- 
sete.  Hancomia  pitbesceiis  is  a  tree  with  a 
viscid  milky  juice,  pendulous  brunches,  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  a  delicious  fruit  about  as 
large  as  a  plum.  It  grows  in  Brazil. 

band,  *  hande,  *  bond,  *  honde,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  hand,  bnnd  ;  cogn.  with  Dnt.  Ttnnd  ;  Icel. 
hand,  hand  ;  Sw.  hand  ;  Dan.  haaml ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  hant;  Goth,  handiis;  Ger.  hand.  From 
the  same  root  as  Goth,  hinihan  (pa.  t.  hanth, 
pa.  par.  hunthans)  =  to  take,  to  seize.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

0)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(•2)  A  measure  of  four  inches  ;  a  palm,  used 
chiefly  in  the  measuring  of  a  horse  :  as,  a 
horse  thirteen  hands  high. 

(3)  As  mucn  as  may  be  held  in  the  hand ;  a 
handful. 

(4)  A  handle  or  helve. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  Performance,  handiwork,  workmanship. 
"  Ye  have  made  a  fine  hand  /  fellows. ' 

Shaketp.:  Henry  IY/A,  v.  4. 

(2)  Power  or  capability  of  performance ; 
Skill. 

(3)  An  act,  a  deed,  that  which  is  done. 

"Thousawest  the  contradiction  between  my  heart 
anil  hand."— King  Charles  :  Eikon  ItatilVce. 

(4)  Action,  labour ;  act  of  the  hand ;  exertion. 
*(5)  Manner  of  proceeding  or  action. 

"  As  her  majesty  hath  received  great  profit,  so  may 
•he,  by  a  moderate  hand,  from  time  to  time  reap  the 
like.  •'— Bacon  :  Henry  Til. 

(6)  Agency ;  part  or  share  in  acting  or  per- 
forming. 

"  God  mast  have  net  a  more  than  ordinary  esteem 
•pon  that  which  David  was  not  thought  fit  to  have  an 
hand  in."— South  :  Sermons. 

(7)  Agency,  medium. 

"  The  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand 
of  his  servant  Abljah  the  prophet."—!  Kingi  xiv.  in. 

(8)  Side,  direction,  part :  whether  right  or 
left. 

"  For  the  other  side  of  the  court-gate  on  this  hand, 
and  that  hand,  were  hangings  of  fifteen  cubits."— 
Xxodia  xxxviil.  15. 

(9)  Part,  quarter,  side. 

"  It  Is  allowed  on  all  handi,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  more  corrupt  in  their  morale  than  any  other 
nation  this  day  under  the  sun."— Svrlft. 

(10)  Possession,    power,    control,    manage- 
ment, superintendence. 

"Sacrament*  serve  as  the  model  instruments  of  God 
to  that  purpose  ;  the  use  whereof  is  in  our  hands."— 
footer :  Kcda.  Polity. 

*  (11)  Advantage,  gain,  superiority. 

"  Th«  French  king,  supposing  to  make  his  hand  by 
those  rode  ravages  in  England.  —Wayward 

*  (12)  Influence,  power,  control. 

"  Flattery,  the  daneerous  nurse  of  vice. 
Got  hind  upon  his  youth."    Daniel:  Civil  Wan. 

*  (13)  Method  of  government ;  discipline  ; 
restraint. 


•  (14)  An  agent ;  a  person  or  medium  em- 
ployed.   (Swift.) 


(15)  A  workman  ;  an  agent. 

"  A  dictionary  containing  a  natural  history  require* 
too  many  hitndt,  as  well  as  UK>  much  time. '—Locke. 

(16)  A  person  employed,  a  workman  ;   as, 
There  are  so  many  hands  engaged.     Specif., 
used  of  the  number  of  sailors  in  a  vessel  :  as, 
She  carried  so  many  hands. 

(17)  A   person  ;   used   especially   in    such 
phrases  as.  He  is  a  tine  hand  at  speaking ;  a 
poor  hnnil  at  talking,  &C. 

(18)  A  style  of  writing  or  penmanship. 

"  Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  Lord  Hastings, 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engrossed.' 

Shakap. :  Richard  III.,  ill  i. 

*  (19)  Rate,  price. 

"  Business  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand,  where  there  Is 
•mall  dispatch."— Bacon. 

*  (20)  Terms,  condition. 

"  Admire  and  accept  the  mystery ;  but  at  no  hand 
by  pride,  ignorance,  interest,  or  vanity  wrest  it  to 
ignoble  senses."— Taylor:  Worthy  Communicant. 

*  (21)  A  scheme,  course,  or  line  of  action. 

"  Consult  of  your  own  ways,  and  think  which  hand 
If  best  to  take.  —  Bm  Jonton. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human  :  The  organ  of  prehension  Is 
composed  of  twenty -seven  bones :  eight  carpal, 
five  metacarpal,  and  fourteen  phalangeal.  It  is 
is  also  supplied  plentifully  with  prouator  and 


HAND. 

:.  The  Scaphoid,  t.  The  Seatlomar.  3.  The  Cunei- 
form. 4.  The  Pisiform.  5.  Tne  Trapezium.  6.  The 
Trapezoides.  1.  The  Os  Magnum.  8.  The  Unci- 
forru.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  The  Metacarpal  bone*.  14  to 
87.  The  three  rows  of  Phalanges. 

snpinator  muscles,  flexors  and  extensors,  the 
former  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  hand,  the 
latter  on  the  back,  and  with  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels, ligaments,  articulations,  skin,  nails, 
and  in  most  cases,  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
especially  in  the  male  sex,  a  quantity  of  hair. 
(2)  Compar. :  All  vertebrate  animals  have 
their  anterior  extremities  terminated  by  bones 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  human  hand, 
but  the  latter  is  more  complicated  and  sus- 
ceptible of  being  used  for  a  greater  variety  of 
purposes  than  in  their  case.  The  footprints 
of  the  Labyrinthodont  Amphibians  arcso  much 
like  those  which  would  be  left  by  a  hand  that 
they  were  called  originally  Cheirotherium.  As 
genuine  internal  bones  do  not  exist  in  the 
Invertebrata,  parts  superficially  resembling 
the  human  hand  are  not  homologous  with  the 
anatomical  structure  of  that  organ  in  man. 

2.  Horol. :  The  pointer  or  index-finger  of  a 
watch,    clock,    or    counter  :    hour,    minute, 
seconds,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  or  known  by  the 
dial  to  which  it  belongs,  as  in  the  respective 
dials  of  the  gasmeter  or  other  dial-register. 

"An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands." 

Cowper :  Retirement,  «81. 

3.  Firearms :  The  small  of  a  gun-stock. 

4.  Cards: 

(1)  The  cards  held  by  a  single  player. 

•When  they  came  and  looked  over  the  hanat,  a 
game  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  was  played 
for  their  edification."— />o«  Jfa«  (Jatette,  April  17, 1884. 

(2)  A  game  at  cards. 

(3)  A  part  or  share  in  a  game  of  cards. 

"  Your  half-and-half  players  who  have  no  objection 
to  take  a  Kind."— Lamb  £aai/i  of  Klia  ;  tfri.  Rattle. 

(4)  One  of  the  players  in  a  game  of  cards  ; 
the  eldest  hand  is  the  player  next  after  the 
dealer,  in  the  order  in  which  the  cards  are  dealt. 

(5)  A  single  round  in  a  game,  in  which  all 
the  cards  dealt  are  played. 

5.  Tennis,  Backets,  £c.  :  A  player's  turn  to 
serve  the  ball. 

6.  Commercial: 

(1)  Five  of  any  article  of  sale  :   as,  five 
oranges  or  five  herrings  make  a  hand. 

(2)  A  bundle  or  head  of  tobacco  leaves  tied 
together  without  the  stem  being  stripped. 

(3)  A    shoulder   of   pork.     (Mrs.    Gaskell : 
Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  iv.) 


B,  As  adjective : 

I.  Belonging  to  or  used  by  the  hand  ;  com- 
mon in  composition. 

*2.  Tame. 

II.  At  hand:  Near,  close;  not  distant  01 
farotf. 

(1)  Of  place  :  (Shakesp. :  Mer.  of  Fan.,  T.  IX 

(2)  Of  time :  (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  4). 

*  2.  At  any  hand :  On  any  account ;  at  any 
rate. 

"  Let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  at  any  hand." 

Shakelp. :  .til's  Well  That  Kiuti  Well,  ill  «. 

*  3.  At  no  luuid:  On  no  account. 

4.  At  the  hand  or  hands  of:  From,  through  ; 
by  the  agency  or  medium  of. 


5.  At  first  hand:    Directly  from  the  pro- 
ducer or  originator;  fresh,  new,  direct. 

6.  At  second  hand  :  From  an  intermediate 
source ;  not  directly. 

7.  By  hand : 

(1)  With  the  hands,  as  distinguished  from 
the  use  of  instruments  or  machines :  as,  a 
drawing  done  by  hand. 

(2)  By  the  medium  of  a  messenger  or  agent : 
as,  To  send  a  letter  by  hand. 

(3)  A  term  applied  to  the  artificial  rearing  of 
children  or  the  young  of  the  lower  animals. 

"  Be  grateful,  hoy,  to  them  which  brought  you  up  by 
hand." — Dickeni :  Ctreat  Expectation*,  ch.  iv. 

8.  For  one's  own  hand:  For  one's  self;  for 
one's  own  account  or  interest. 

9.  From  hand  to  hand :  From  one  person  to 
another. 

"  Lapse  from  hand  to  hand." 

Tennyton :  Talking  Oat,  16*. 

10.  In  hand: 

(1)  In  a  state  of  preparation  or  execution. 

"  What  revels  are  in  hand  t " 
Shaketp.  :  Midsummer  Nlghfi  Dream,  v.  I. 

(2)  Present  payment;  in  respect  to  the  re- 
ceiver. 

"  A  considerable  reward  in  hand."— Tillotion. 

(3)  Under  consideration  or  debate. 

"  It  is  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand."— Lock*. 

(4)  Under  control :  as,  To  keep  a  horse  well 
in  hand. 

11.  In  one's  hands :  In  one's  control,  man- 
agement, or  discretion. 

"  Leaving  the  matter  entirely  in  their  handt "  — 
Lewi*  :  Cred.  Early  Koman  Hitt.(l»K), ch.  xi., pt.  i..  j  L, 
voL  i.,  p.  411. 

12.  Off  one's  hands :  Finished,  done  with. 

13.  On  hand  :   In  present   possession ;   in 
stock. 

14.  On  one's  hands:  In  one's  care,  control, 
or  management ;  as  a  burden  to  one. 

15.  Out  of  hand : 

(1)  Done,  ended,  completed 

(2)  At  once,  off  hand,   directly;   without 
hesitation. 

"They  executed  his  commandement  out  of  hande."— 
Soldinye :  Catar,  io.  120. 

16.  To  one's   hand :    Ready,  prepared  ;  in 
readiness. 

17.  Under  one's  hand :  With  the  proper  sig- 
nature of  the  person's  name. 

*  18.  Hand  in  and  out :  An  old  game  pro- 
hibited by  Edward  IV. 

19.  Hand  in  hand,  hand-in-hand : 

(1)  Lit.  :  With  hands  mutually  clasped. 

"  Enoch  and  Annie  sitting  hand  in  hand." 

Tennyton :  Enoch  Arden,  Ml 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  In  union  ;  unitedly. 

"Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand-in-hand." 

Tenni/eon :  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  IS. 

*  (6)  Fit,  pat,  apt. 

"A  kind  of  hand-in-hand  comparison. "  -Shaketp.  i 
Cymbeiine,  i.  5. 

20.  Hand  over  hand : 

(1)  Lit. :  By  passing  the  hands  alternately 
one  above  or  before  the  other:  as.  To  climb 
a  rope  hand  over  hand. 

(2)  Fig. :  Rapidly. 

*  21.  Hand  over  head:  Negligently,  rashly, 
carelessly ;   without  looking  or  seeing  what 
one  does  or  is  about. 

"The  titles,  which  hand  over  head  have  served  tbeit 
turn."— Bacon. 

22.  Hand  to  hand,  *  Hande  to  hande : 

(1)  As  adj. :  Close  together. 

(2)  As  adv. :  In  close  fight 

"Saubarzanes  there  made  a  challenge  to  fyght  hand* 
to  hande."— arende :  Quintut  Curtiut,  fo.  184. 


&tc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e;  ey  —  a:  qu  =  kw. 
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23.  Hand  to  mouth:  As  present  or  pressing 
wants  require,  without  making  provision  for 
the  future. 

"  I  can  get  bread  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  make 
even  at  the  year's  mui."—L  Kttrattge. 

24.  Hands  off:  Stand  off !  forbear  to  touch  I 

25.  Heavy  on  hand  :  Hard  to  manage. 

26.  Hot  at  hand  :  Difficult  to  manage. 
"  Hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand." 

Shakesp. :  JiMut  Cauar,  Iv.  J. 

27.  Light  in  hand :  Easy  to  manage. 

IT  These  last  three  meanings  are  borrowed 
from  the  manege. 

28.  To  ask  (or  give)  the  hand  of:  To  ask  (or 
give)  in  marriage. 

29.  To  be  hand  and  glove  with :  To  be  very 
Intimate  with. 

30.  To  bear  a  hand : 

Naut. :  To  help,  to  give  a  helping  hand  ;  to 
lias  ten. 

*  31.  To  bear  in  hand,  *  To  bear  on  hand, 
*  To  bear  on  honde :  To  delude  ;  to  cheat  or 
mock  by  false  promises. 

"A  rascally  yea  forsooth  knave,  to  bear  in  hand,  and 
then  itaud  upon  security."— Shalietp. :  2  Henry  IV., 

32.  To  change  hands :  To  change  owners ;  to 
become  the  property  of  another. 

33.  To  come  to  hand :  To  be  received  ;  to 
come  within  one's  reach. 

"  First  fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf. 
Uncalled,  u  came  to  hand." 

Milton :  P.  £.,  xi.  43«. 

*  34.  To  get  hand :  To  gain  influence. 

*35.  To  give  one's  hands:  To  applaud,  to 
approve  by  applause. 

36.  To  give  the  hand  to  :  To  be  reconciled  to. 

37.  To  have  a  hand  in  :  To  have  a  share  in  ; 
to  be  concerned  in  ;  to  be  mixed  up  In. 

38.  To  have  one's  hands  full:  To  be  fully 
occupied ;  to  be  full  of  business. 

*  39.-  To  hold  hand  with :  To  be  equal ;  to 
bold  one's  own  ;  to  vie ;  to  rival. 

"  She  in  beauty,  education,  blood, 
Soldi  handi  with  any  princess  in  the  world." 

ShoJMp. :  King  John,  il.  2. 

40.  To  lay  hands  on  : 

(1)  To  assault. 

(2)  To  seize. 

41.  To  lend  a  hand:  To  help,  to  give  as- 
sistance. 

*  42.  To  make  a  hand :  To  gain  an  advantage ; 
to  profit. 

*  43.  To  put  (or  stretch)  forth  the  hand  against,: 
Scrip. :  To  use  violence  against ;  to  attack. 

*  44.  To  put  one's  hands  to  another's  goods : 
Scrip. :  To  steal  them. 

*  45.  To  put  the  last  (or  finishing)  hand  to  : 
To  finish  off;  to  give  the  last  touch  or  polish 
to. 

46.  To  set  the  hand  to :  To  undertake ;  to 
engage  in. 

"That  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee,  in  all  that 
tbou  Kttat  thine  hand  to."— Deut.  xxiii.  10. 

47.  To  shake  hands :  To  clasp  the  right  hand 
mutually  in  token  of  friendship,  greeting,  or 
reconciliation. 

*  48.  To  strike  hands :  To  make  a  bargain  or 
contract ;  to  become  surety. 

49.  To  take  by  the  hand  :  To  take  under  one's 
protection,  care,  or  guidance. 

50.  To  take  in  hand:   To   undertake,    to 
attempt. 

"  Out  of  them  you  dare  take  in  hand  to  lay  open  the 
oriKiiiHl  of  such  a  nation."— Spenur :  Pretent  State  of 
Ireland. 

51.  To  vxish  one's  hands  of:  To  declare  one- 
self no  longer  responsible  for ;  to  renounce 
for  ever. 

52.  A  cool  hand:  One  who  is  not  easily 
abashed  or  put  out  of  countenance. 

53.  A  heavy  hand  :  Severity,  oppression. 

54.  A  light  hand :  Gentleness,  moderation, 
kindness. 

55.  An  old  hand :  One  who  is  experienced, 
not.  a  novice. 

56.  A  slack  hand  :  Idleness,  carelessness. 

57.  A  strict  hand:  Severe  or  vigorous  dis- 
cipline. 

58.  Cltan  hands:  Innocence,  freedom  from 
guilt. 

*  59.  To  stand  one  in  hand :  To  concern,  to 
be  of  importance  to. 

"/(  unndrih  Him  in  hand,  U  toncbeth  Him  In 
honour. '— Andrew*!. •  Strmont,  IT.  14. 


band-anvil,  s. 

Locksmith. :  A  small  movable  anvil  used  by 
locksmiths.  It  may  be  supported  by  the 
work-bench  or  held  in  one  hand  ;  a  stake. 

hand-axe,  s.  A  light  axe  which  may  be 
used  in  one  hand  in  the  manner  of  a  hatchet. 

hand-ball,  s.    [HANDBALL.] 
band-barrow,  s.    [HANDBARROW.] 

band-bill,  s.  A  bill-hook  ;  a  chopping- 
tool.  [BILL-HOOK.] 

band-board,  s.  A  board  used  in  rolling 
port-lire  cases  and  similar  work. 

band-book,  s.  [Ger.  handbuch.]  A  small 
book  or  treatise  on  any  subject,  such  as  could 
be  easily  carried  in  the  hand  ;  a  compendium  ; 
a  manual. 

band-borer,  s. 

Well-boring:  A  pitching-borer  or  short  borer 
used  at  the  commencement  of  a  well  or  shaft. 

*  band-borrow,  s.    A  surety,  a  manual 
pledge.     (Wharton.) 

band-brace,  s.  A  tool  for  boring,  con- 
sisting of  a  cranked  spindle,  at  one  end  of 
which  a  broad  head  or  breast-plate  is  attached 
by  a  swivel ;  at  the  other  end  a  socket,  into 
which  a  drill  can  be  fixed. 

band-cart,  s.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle, 
its  body  balanced  on  its  axle,  adapted  to 
carry  loads  of  parcels  or  goods,  and  propelled 
by  hand.  The  varieties  of  the  hand-cart  are 
somewhat  numerous,  but  they  all  preserve  the 
general  features  stated. 

*  band-craft,  s.    [HANDICRAFT.] 

*  band-craftsman,  s.     [HANDICRAFTS- 
MAN.] 

band-cultivator,  s. 

Agric. :  A  cultivator  on  a  small  scale,  adapted 
to  be  drawn  or  propelled  by  manual  power. 

hand  culvertn,  s.  A  culverin  small 
enough  to  be  carried  in  the  hand.  It  was  in 
use  for  a  time  from  about  A.D.  1440. 

band-director,  s. 

Music:  An  apparatus  designed  to  assist  a 
player  to  acquire  a  good  position  of  the  hands 
at  the  piano  ;  a  hand-guide. 

band-drill,  s.  A  drilling-tool  for  metal, 
operated  by  hand,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
drilling  machine. 

band-drop,  s.  A  popular  name  for  para- 
lysis of  the  hand,  caused  hy  the  action  of  lead. 

band-fast,  v.t.    [HANDFAST.] 

"  band-fasting,  s.    [HANDFASTINO.] 

band  feed-pump,  s. 

Naut. :  A  deck  feeding-pump. 

*  band-fetter,  s.     A  manacle  ;  a  hand- 
cuff^ 

band-file,  s.  A  generic  term,  including 
most  forms  of  files.  [FILE.] 

hand  fish,  s.    [CHEIRONECTES.] 

hand-footed,  a.  Having  feet  formed 
like  the  human  hand  ;  cheiropodous. 

hand-gear,  • 

Steam-eng.  :  The  handles  of  the  working 
gear.  The  parts  by  which  the  driver  controls 
the  action  of  the  engine  ;  three  sets  of  levers 
and  rods  connected  to  the  slide-valve,  eccen- 
tric-rods, regulator- valves,  and  feed-pipe  cocks, 
whereby  he  can  put  on  or  shut  off  steam  to 
the  cylinders,  water  to  the  boiler,  or  place  the 
slide-valves  in  a  forward  or  backward  position 
at  his  pleasure. 

hand-grapnel,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small  anchor. 
hand-grenade,  s.    [GRENADE,  %] 

*  hand-grip,  'hand-gripe, «.    [HAND- 
GRIPE.] 

hand-guide,  s. 

Music :  The  same  as  HAND-DIRECTOR. 
[GUIDE-MAIN.) 

*  hand  gyve,  v.t.    To  manacle. 

hand  hammer, -.  The  machinist's  work- 
ing hammer,  used  in  engine,  and  boiler  work, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  two-handed  flog- 
ging hammer  and  the  sledge. 


hand-hole,  s. 

Steam-boiler :  A  small  hole  at  or  near  the 
bottom  of  a  boiler,  for  the  insertion  of  the 
hand  in  cleaning,  tic.  It  is  closed  by  a  hand- 
hole  plate,  and  is  smaller  than  a  manhole. 

hand-hook, .-. 

Forging : 

1.  A  bent  instrument  used  by  smiths  in 
twisting  square  iron. 

2.  A  hook  for  handling  shells ;  a  shell-hook. 

hand-jack,  s.  A  portable  mechanical 
power  for  elevating  the  end  of  a  block  of  stone 
or  piece  of  timber,  to  allow  rollers  to  be  put 
underneath.  The  power  is  obtained  by  a  rack 
and  pinion,  placed  in  a  block  of  wood  about 
thirty  inches  long,  ten  broad,  and  six  wide. 

hand-language,  s.  The  art  of  convers- 
ing with  the  hands  ;  dactylology ;  cheiroloev 
[GESTURE-LANGUAGE.] 

hand  lathe,  s. 

1.  A  small  lathe  mounted  on  a  bench  or 
table  and  turned  by  a  hand-crank,  or  by  a 
bow.      It  is  usually  portable,  and  may  be 
secured  by  a  clamp  to  the  bench.    It  is  used 
by  watch  and  clock  makers,  dentists,  and 
other  workers  in  small  machinery. 

2.  A  bar-lathe  ;  one  whose  puppets  slide  on 
a  prismatic  bar. 

hand-letter,  5. 

Bookbind. :  A  finisher's  hand-tool  whose 
face  is  a  single  letter. 

band-levels,  s.  pi. 

Mining :  Levels  in  Yorkshire,  about  four 
feet  in  height,  and  three  feet  in  width,  giving 
just  room  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  through 
in  a  constrained  position,  pushing  before  him 
a  little  waggon  called  a  driving  waggon. 

hand-made, « . 

Paper:  Said  of  paper  made  with  a  wire- 
cloth  and  deckel,  by  slipping  out  a  quantity 
of  pulp,  allowing  a  partial  drainage,  and  then 
transferring  the  mat  to  the  felts. 

*  hand-making,  t.  The  act  of  pilfering 
or  thieving ;  theft. 

hand-mallet,  s.  A  mallet  with  a  wooden 
handle. 

hand-mould,  s.  The  mould  in  which 
hand-made  type  is  cast.  It  lias  a  lip  to 
receive  the  metal  which  runs  into  the  mould 
containing  the  matrix.  The  mould  is  then 
opened,  and  the  type  drops  out. 

hand-organ,  s.  An  organ  arranged  to 
play  automatically  from  a  rotatory  motion ; 
its  parts  consist  of  the  pipes,  arranged  verti- 
cally in  the  front,  the  barrel,  placed  at  the  top 
and  back,  the  keys,  vertically  between  the  two, 
the  bellows  under  the  barrel,  aiid  the  grinding 
and  shifting  gear  at  the  side.  [MUSICAL-BOX.] 

hand-paper,  s.  A  particular  sort  of 
paper  well-known  in  the  Record  Office,  and  so 
called  from  the  water-mark  («*"*),  which  goes 
back  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

hand-pegger,  s.  A  portable  pegging- 
machine,  operated  by  hand,  and  fed  around 
the  shoe,  the  ojwrator  holding  the  machine  in 
a  vertical  position,  and  turning  a  crank  which 
sets  all  i: j  working  parts  in  motion. 

hand-plant,  hand-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  M*Mtn(L'heirostemon)>latanoidet\ 
one  of  the  Sterculiads.  Calyx  largo,  angular  ; 
corolla  none,  stamens  combined  into  a  column, 
with  five  narrow  anthers  surrounding  the 
curved  style.  These  resemble  alianil,  furnished 
with  long  claws.  It  is  found  in  Mexico. 

hand  planter,  *.  A  corn-planter  carried 
in  the  hands,  or  liy  one  hand,  mid  thrust  into 
the  ground  like,  a  stick.  (American.) 

'  hand-play,  s.  A  word  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  sword-play  (q.v.);  the  interchange 
of  blows  in  hand-to-hand  encounters. 

"  Some  MiiirerliiK  memory  of  Hcaudlnavlan  I!M  In 
the  hard  hand-i-iiiy  of  battle. "-Poll  MaU  OOMTM. 
Maya.  188-t. 

hand-press,  ».  A  press  worked  by  the 
hand,  as  dixtinguUhed  from  one  worked  bjr 
steam,  water,  Ac. 

hand -promise,  *.  A  i«cullarly  solemn 
and,  unless  by  common  consent,  irrevocable 
form  of  betrothal,  usual  among  the  Irish 
peasantry.  Whenever  one  of  the  parties  to  • 
nand-promne  dies,  without  having  been  re. 


boll,  bo>;  poUt,  J<Jwl;  cat,  yell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -In*, 
-dan. -tian  =  sban.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -sious-shus.    -blc, -die,  itc.  =  bel,  doL 
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leased,  or  having  released  the  other,  the  sur- 
vivor, in  presence  of  witnesses,  grasps  the 
hand  of  the  deceased,  repeating  a  special  form 
of  words  recalling  the  promise. 

"  Pew  would  rely  on  the  wonl  or  oath  of  any  man 
who  had  been  known  to  break  a  h:inii-f>r  -mite.'  — 
Carteton  :  Train  t  Stortn  ;  Going  to  Mafnoot*. 

hand  pump,  --. 
Sttam-mgint  : 

1.  A  pump  placed  alongside  the  fire-box  of 
a  locomotive  and  worked  by  a  hand-lever,  to 
feed  the  boiler  when  the  engine  has  to  stand 
with  steam  up. 

2.  An  ordinary  small  pump  for  domestic  and 
other    uses,    as  distinguished  from  a  power 
pump. 

band  punch,  s.  A  punch  for  perforating 
tickoU,  leather,  or  paper,  for  the  insertion  of 
eyelets  or  for  other  purposes.  It  has  a  cutting 
tube  and  an  anvil,  or  a  punch  and  hollow  die. 
The  conductor's  punch  is  a  familar  instance. 

hand  rubbing,  s.  The  name  given  in  the 
army  to  the  manipulation  which  horses'  legs 
undergo,  chiefly  at  feeding-times,  and  which 

.  nilil  be  continued  for  about  twenty  minutes. 


*  hand-sale,  s.    A  sale  made  or  confirmed 
by  joining  of  hands. 

hand-screen,  s.  A  small  fan-like  screen, 
used  by  ladies  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  a  fire,  a 
glaring  light,  &c. 

hand-shears,  *. 

Metal-working  : 

1.  A  machine  for  cutting  metallic  plates, 
having  a  reciprocating  knife,  cutting  shear- 
wise,  and  moved  by  a  hand-lever. 

2.  Shears  used  by  hand  in  cutting  sheet- 
metal. 

*  hand-shoe,  s.    [HANDSHOE.] 
hand-shuttle,  s. 

Weaving  :  The  common-shuttle,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fly-shuttle. 

*  hand-smooth,  a.    Perfectly  smooth  or 
flat. 

hand  spinning-machine,   s.      [SPIN- 

NING-WHEEL.] 

hand-Stamp,  s.  A  stamp  for  cancelling, 
dating,  or  addressing  papers,  envelopes,  docu- 
ments, &c. 

hand-swipe,  s.  The  well-sweep  or  well- 
pole  of  the  West;  the  shaduf  of  Egypt  aiid 
Syria.  [SHADUF.] 

hand-timber,  s.    Underwood. 
hand-tree,  s.    [HAND-PLANT.] 

hand-truck,  s.  A  small  truck  used  in 
mills,  shops,  and  warehouses. 

hand-waled,  a.  Picked  out  with  the 
hand  ;  carefully  selected.  (Scotch.) 

hand-wheel,  s.  The  term  applied  to 
wheels  which  are  turned  by  hand  to  actuate 
machinery,  to  set  it  in  motion  or  to  stop  it. 

Hand-wheel  lathe  :  [HAND-LATHE]. 

hand  -winged,  a.  Furnished  with  hands 
developed  iuto  wings,  cheiropterous  ;  used  of 
bats. 

*  hand-weapon,  s.    A  weapon   to  be 
Wielded  by  the  liau'd.    (Numbers  xxxv.  18.) 

"hands  down,  adv. 

1.  Lit.  <t  Boeing  :  Winning  with  ease  ;  hav- 
ing no  occasion  to  call  upon  a  horse  , 

2.  Fig.  :  Easily  ;  without  exertion. 

"  He's  the  boy  who  can  give  Max  Muller  ten  lan- 
guages start,  and  beat  him  handt  dawn  in  a  cauter."— 
Truth,  April  10,  1884.  |X  MS. 

hand,  v.t.  &  i.    [HAND,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  give  or  transmit  with  the  hand. 

2.  To  transmit,  to  give  in  succession  ;  to 
pass  on  (generally  with  down). 

"  I  know  no  other  way  of  securing  these  monuments, 
and  making  them  numerous  enough  to  be  handed 
•fcnm  to  future  *get."—Addutm  :  On  Medalt. 

3.  To  seize  ;  to  lay  hands  on  ;  to  touch. 

"  If  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence,  and 
work  the  peace  of  the  present,  we  will  not  hand  a  rope 
more."—  Skalutp.:  Tempett,  1  1. 

4.  To  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand. 

"This  therefore  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  a 
young  man  with  great  diligence  handed  over  it."— 


5.  To  manage  with  the  hand  or  hands ;  to 
move  with  the  hand. 

"  I  bless  my  chains,  I  hand  my  oar." 

Prior :  Lady' i  Looking  OlOM. 

*  fi.  To  handfast ;  to  pledge  by  the  hand. 

"  If  any  two  be  but  once  handed  In  the  Church."— 
Milton  :  Doctrine  i  Intciplint  of  Divorce. 

*7.  To  be  or  go  hand  in  hand  with;  to 
devote  one's  self  to. 

"  When  I  was  young 
And  handed  love  as  you  do. 

Shaketp. :  Wintrr'i  Tale.  Iv  *. 

II.  Natit. :  To  furl,  as  a  sail. 

"  To  risk  the  driving  gale 
Or  steer,  or  row,  or  agile  hand  the  sail." 

Grainger  :  Tibullai.  I.  4. 

*  B.  Intrans :  To  go  hand  in  hand  with  ;  to 
co-operate ;  to  agree. 

"  Let  but  iny  power  and  means  htin.l  with  my  will." 
Mauinaer :  Kenegudo,  iv.  L 

h&nd' -ball,  s.  [En-,  hand,  and  ball.}  A 
game  of  ball  played  with  the  hand. 

hand  -bar-row,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  barrow.  ] 
A  kind  of  stretcher,  having  a  j>air  of  handles 
at  each  end,  and  adapted  to  be  carried  by  two 
men.  A  hand  bearer,  litter,  bier,  or  stretcher. 
It  is  sometimes  furnished  with  legs. 

"Set  the  board  whereon  the  hive  stauduth  on  a 
hanilbarr:w,  aud  carry  them  to  the  place  you  intend." 
— Mortimer  :  On  Husbandry. 

hand -bas-ket,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  basket.] 
A  small  or  portable  basket. 

"  You  must  have  woollen  yarn  to  tie  grafts  with,  aud 
a  small  handbatket  to  cany  them  in.  —Mortimer :  On 
Husbandry. 

hand-bell,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  bell.]  A 
small  bell  to  be  rung  with  the  hand,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  rung  by  means  of  a  rope 
or  bell-pull. 

hind' -bill,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  bill.]  A  loose 
sheet  of  printed  paper,  distributed  for  the 
purpose  of  circulating  information  either  of 
public  or  private  interest. 

"Satirical  handbill  i  were  distributed  in  the  lobby."— 
llacuulay  :  Hist.  Eivj.,  ch.  xlx. 

*  hand -blow,  s.      [Eng.  haml,  and  blow,  s.] 
A  blow  or  stroke  with  the  baud. 

hand  -bow,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  bow.]  A  bow 
worked  solely  by  the  hand,  as  distinguished 
from  one  in  which  aid  is  also  rendered  by  the 
foot 

hand  -breadth,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  breadth.] 
The  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  hand  ; 
a  palm. 

"A  border  of  an  handbreadth  round  about"— 
Exodut  xxv.  25. 

t  hand' -cloth,  «.  [Eng.  hand,  and  cloth.]  A 
handkerchief. 

hand  -cuff;  s.  [An  adaptation  of  Mid.  Eng. 
handcofs;  A.S.  handcofs,  by  confusion  with 
Mid.  Eng.  co/es  =  cuffs.  Usually  in  the  plural, 
handcuffs.]  A  chain  aud  locking-rings ;  a 
strap  or  other  fastening  for  the  hands. 

h&nd  -cuff,  v.t.    [HANDCCFF,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  confine  the  hands  with  hand- 
cuffs ;  to  manacle. 

"  See  Bedlams  closeted  and  handcuffed  charge." 

COWJKT  :  Tirocinium,  819. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  confine  or  tie  down  firmly. 

hand  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  hand  ;  -ed.] 

*  1.  Having  the  hands  joined  ;  hand  in  hand. 

"Into  their  inmost  bower, 
Handed  they  went."       Milton :  P.  L.,  iv.  739. 

2.  Having  a  hand  possessed  of  or  distin- 
guished by  some  property  or  characteristic: 
as,  empty-/ia)tded. 

"What  false  Italian 

(As  poisonous  tongned,  as  handed)  hath  prevailed  ?  " 
Skakesp. :  Vymbeline,  iii.  2. 

3.  Having  the  use  of  the  hand.    (lu  compo- 
sition.) 

"And  among  al  these  folke  were  seuen  hundred 
lefte  handed  men."— Bible  ( 1651),  Judge*  xx. 

hand  er,  s.  [Eng.  hand;  -er.]  One  who 
hands  or  transmits ;  one  who  passes  anything 
on  or  over. 

"  He  shall  have  £50  for  such  discovery  aforesaid  of 
the  printer,  or  the  publisher  of  it  from  the  press,  aud 
for  the  hander  of  it  to  the  press  £100,  &c.  —  Life  of 
Marvell:  Proclamation  (1678). 

*  hand  fast,  *  hande-fast,  s.  &  a.   [HAND- 

FAST,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
1.  A  hold  or  grasp  with  the  hand. 

"  But  the  ground  underfoot  being  slii>i>erle .  .  .  theyr 
hand/aa  failed."— Jfoctiuyt :  royajet,  iii.  64. 


2.  Hold,  custody,  constraint,  confinement. 

"  If  that  shepherd  be  uut  in  hunMist,  let  him  By."  — 
Snaketii. :  Winter't  Tale.  iv.  3. 

3.  A  contract,  a  pledge  ;  a  marriage  engage- 
ment. 

"  And  can  it  be,  that  this  most  iwrfect  creature. 
Should  leave  the  nantVutl  that  he  had  of  grace. 
To  fall  Into  a  woman's  easy  arms  r  " 

Beuum.  *  Flet.  •  Woman  ffiUer.  UL 

B.  As  adj. :    Made  fast  by  contract ;  be- 
trothed, engaged. 

"  A  inayde  made  handefiut  or  sure  to  a  man  in  the 
bowse  of  her  father. "—Bale:  Aijologie,  to.  151. 

*  hand' -fast,  *  hande-fast,  v.t.     [A.S. 
haiulffestan ;  Icel.  handfesta.] 

1.  To  bind  by  a  contract  or  engagement ;  to 
betroth,  to  pledge. 

"  A  gentleman,  being  hand/asted  to  a  gentlewoman, 
aiul  sure  to  her,  as  he  thought,  afterward*  lost  her, 
being  made  faster  to  another  man."—  IKi/jon.  Art  of 
ttlmtorique,  p.  144. 

2.  To  join  together  solemnly  by  the  hand ; 
to  marry. 

3.  To  put  under  a  pledge ;  to  bind  by  a 
pledge  or  security. 

"  He  that  tooke  him  [Sir  James  of  Desmond]  was  a 
smith,  aud  seruimt  to  Sir  Curuiac,  who  foorthwith 
htlnd/atted  him."—Uolin*hed:  Vhruniclet  of  Ireland 
(1530). 

4.  To  oblige  by  duty  ;  to  bind. 

"  We  list  not  so  hand/ait  ourselves  to  God  Almighty." 
— Aop  Bancroft. 

*  hand  -fast-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [HAND- 
FAST,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Betrothment.    (Wharton.) 

*  hand  fast  ly,    *  hand  -  fast  -  lie,  adv. 
[Eng.   handfast;    -ly.]     By   pledge,   under    a 
pledge,  solemnly. 

"The  Scots  would  most  holilie  and  hand/attlie  pro- 
iuiae.~—Bolinihed  :  History  of  Scotland  (1S46). 

hand'  -  ful,  -  hand  -  full,  *  hond  -  full. 
*  hon-ful,   s.    [A.S.  hand/nil;  Icel.  hand- 
fyllr;  Ger.  handvoll.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  As  much  as  can  be  held  or  embraced  in 
the  hand. 

"  Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandman  ;  but  fling 
Prom  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth. 
The literal hand/all."      Thornton:  Autumn,  169. 
•*2L    The    breadth    of   the  hand;  a  hand- 
breadth  ;  a  space  of  four  inches. 

"Take  one  vessel  of  silver,  aud  another  of  wood, 
each  full  of  water,  anil  knap  the  tongs  together  about 
an  hiitd/ul  from  the  bottom."— Bacon. 

*  3.  As  much  as  the  arms  will  embrace. 
IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  As  much  as  can  be  done ;  full  employ- 
ment or  work. 

"  Being  in  ixasession  of  the  town,  they  had  their 
handful  to  defend  themselves  from  tiring." — JtalHyh: 
Hutort  of  the  World. 

2.  A  small  number  or  quantity. 

"  If  they  had  not  received  a  check  upon  their  firat 
arrival  in  the  town  by  a  hand/all  of  men."— L<ui!ow: 
Memoirs  L  124. 

hand' -gal-lop,  s.    [Eng.  hand,  and  gaUop.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  slow  and  easy  gallop,  in  which 
the  horse  is  kept  well  in  hand  to  pre*«nt  in- 
crease or  excess  of  speed. 

*  2.  Fig. :  An  easy,  rapid  movement. 

"  lie  is  always  upon  a  handyallop,  aud  his  Terse  runs 
upon  carpet  grouud.'  —  Dryden. 

hand-glass,  s.    [Eng.  hand,  and  glass.] 

1.  A  bell  glass  or  glazed  frame,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  plants. 

2.  A  half-minute  glass,  used  as  a  measurer 
of  time  in  running  out  the  log-line.    [Loo.] 

3.  A  small  mirror  with  a  handle. 

*  hand' -gripe,  s.    [Eng.  hand,  and  gripe.]  & 
grip  or  clasping  of  the  hand  ;  a  close  struo^,** 

hand  -gun,  s.    [Eng.  hand,  and  gun.]   A  fr  ' 
carried  in  the  hand  ;  a  firearm. 


hand -I  cap,    *  hand  y-cappe,   s.  &  a. 

[For  hand  i(n)  cap,  from  the  drawing  of  lota 
out  of  a  hat  or  cap.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Cards :  An  old  game  at  cards,  not  unlike 
loo,  but  with  tliis  difference  :  the  winner  of 
one  tiick  had  to  put  a  double  stake  iuto  the 
pool,  the  winner  of  two  tricks  a  triple  stake, 
and  so  on. 

"  Here  some  of  us  felle  to  Kandycappe,  a  sport  that 
I  never  knew  before.  '—Pepi/t :  Diary,  8«pt  18,  16«0. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  fed,  pit. 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     as.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


handicap— handsel 
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2.  Racing: 

(1)  The  allowance  of  time,  distance,  or  weight 
made  to  the   inferior  competitors   in  a  race 
with  the  object  of  bringing  all  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  an  equality  ;  the  extra  weight  im- 
posed upon  a  sujierior  horse  in  order  to  reduce 
nis  rXanee  of  winning  to  an  equality  with 
that  of  an  inferior  animal.    The  allowance  of 
time  or  distance  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior 
performer  is  the  system  generally  adopted  in 
races  between  pedestrians,  the  imposition  of 
extra  weight  that  adopted  in  horse-racing. 
The  handicap  is  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  known  previous  performances  of  the  com- 
petitors, and  in  horse-racing  also  with  regard 
to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  animals  engaged. 
The  principle  is  the  same  in  other  contests, 
as  in  billiards  a  superior  player  is  handicapped 
by  having  to  allow  his  infeVior  competitor  a 
•tart  of  a  certain  number  of  points. 

(2)  A  race  or  contest  in  which  the  competi- 
tors are  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an 
equality  by  the  allowance  of  time,  distance, 
Ac.,  or  the' imposition  of  extra  weight. 

"  The  most  important  handicap!  of  the  year."— field, 
Oct.  27.  1883. 

B.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  a  race  or 
contest  in  which  the  competitors  are  handi- 
capped. 

band  -i  cap,  v.t.    [HANDICAP,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  bring  the  competitors  in  a  race 
or  other  contest  as  nearly  as  possible  on  an 
equality,  by  the  allowance  of  time,  distance, 
weight,   or  other  advantage,  to  the  inferior 
competitors,  or  by  imposing   extra  weight, 
distance,  &c.,  upon  the  superior. 

"  Handicapped  to  give  a  four-year-old  no  less  than 
art.  Hlb."— Field,  Oct.  27,  18S3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  embarrass,  hinder,  or  impede 
ID  any  way,  as  compared  with  others.    (Often 
with  adv.  heavily.) 

liand'-3f-cap-per,  s.  [Eng.  handicap  ;  -er.] 
One  who  frames  or  makes  up  a  handicap. 

"Throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  handicapper."— 
field.  Oct.  27,  183S. 

hand  1-craft,  s.  k  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  hand- 
craft,  the  i  being  inserted  in  imitation  of 
handiwork  ;  A.S.  handcrqft  =  a  trade.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Work  performed  by  the  hand  ;  manual 
labour  or  occupation. 

"  He  was  first  bred  to  a  handicraft,  and  as  I  take  it 
to  a  taylor. "—fuller  :  Worthies  ;  Cheshire. 

*  2.  One  who  lives  by  manual  labour  ;  one 

•killed  in  a  mechanical  art,  a  handicraftsman. 

"  The  townes  be  not  only  the  ornament  of  the  realme, 

but  also  the  seate  of  merchannts.  the  plnce  of  handi- 

craftei.~—8ir  J.  Cheke  :  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  handi- 
craft or  manual  labour. 

fcand-i-crafts  man,  s.  [Eng.  handicraft; 
•man.}  One  employed  or  skilled  in  handi- 
craft ;  one  who  lives  by  manual  laliour. 

"  Often  it  chanceth  that  a  handi-rafttman  doth  so 
earnestly  Inwtow  his  vacant  and  spare  hours  in  Irani- 
lag."— More :  Utopia  (ed.  R'lbiiuoti),  bk.  ii.,  ch.  IT. 

Hand'-I-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  handy ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  handy  manner;  with  skill  or  dex- 
terity. 

2.  Conveniently,  aptly,  suitably. 

hand  I  ness,  s.  fEng.  handy;  -nest.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  handy;  skill,  dex- 
terity, readiness ;  convenience. 

b&nd'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [HAND,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A*  tiihtt.  :  The  act  of  delivering  or  trans- 
mitting with  the  hand  ;  transmission. 

handing  up,    . 

Japanning:  The  operation  of  polishing 
Japanned  articles  by  nibbing  them  with  the 
hand  when  they  have  become  dull. 

hand  i  work,  hand  i  wcrk,  *  band- 
y-work, *  hond-i-werc,  *.  [A.S.  ha.nd- 
geweorc,  from  hand  =  hand,  and  geinenrc  = 
tpeore  =  work  ;  Icel.  handevcrk.]  Work  done 
by  the  hands  ;  manual  labour ;  manufacture  ; 
the  product  of  labour. 

"  God.  which  wlxheth  to  the  works  of  his  own  hands, 
in  that  they  are  his  own  handiwork,  all  happiness."— 
Booker  :  Kccletiattical  Polity. 

*  hand'  ker-$her,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and 
kercher.]  A  handkerchief. 

"  He  showed  me  your  handkercher."— Shaketp. :  At 
T*u  Like  ft,  T.  1 


hand  -kerchief,  -  hand  ker-chlefe,  «. 

[Eng.  hand,  and  kerchief.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth,  silk,  linin,  or  notton, 
carried  about  the  person  for  the  purpose  of 
wiping  the  hands,  Ac. 

"Others  .  .  .  held  up  handkerchief!  in  token  of 
submission."  —  Mttcaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  A  neckcloth,  a  neckerchief 

han  -die,  *  nan-del,  *  handell,  *  ban 
dlen,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  handlian,  from  hand  = 
hand;  Dut  han'Ielen;  Icel.  hondla;  Dan. 
handle;  Sw.  handla;  Ger.  handeln.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  touch;  to  feel  with  the  hands;  to 
bring  the  hands  into  contact  with. 

"  Handle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones  as  ye  see  me  have."—  Luke  xxiv.  39. 

2.  To  manage  ;  to  make  use  of  ;  to  wield  or 
use  with  the  hands. 

"  All  vessels  are  best  handled  by  their  ansB  or  can, 
on  what  part  soever  they  stand."—  Mede  :  TexU  of 
Scripture,  Dis.  S5. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  exercise  with  the  hands  ;  to  make 
used  to  the  hands. 

"The  hardness  of  the  winters  forces  the  breeders 
there  to  house  and  handle  their  colts  six  months  every 
year."—  Temple. 

2.  To  treat,  to  use. 


wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner? 
Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  I'/., 


i.  4. 

3.  To  treat  of  ;  to  deal  with  ;  to  discourse 
upon. 

"The  work  might  in  truth  be  Judged  hralnish,  if 
nothing  but  amorous  humour  were  handled  therein." 
—Dratrton  :  Hemical  Eputlet.  (To  the  Reader.) 

*  4.  To  deal  with,  to  practise. 

"  They  that  handle  the  law  know  me  not."—  Jer.  it  8. 

B.  Intrant.  :   To  feel  with  the  hands  ;  to 
have  the  sense  of  feeling  ;  to  be  able  to  work 
with  the  hands. 

"  Hands  have  they,  but  they  handle  not"—  Pt.  civ.  7. 

han  die,  *  nan-del,  *  nan-dell,  '  han 

dyV  non-die,  s.  [A.S.  handle.]  [HANDLED.] 

1.  Lit.  :  That  part  of  a  thing  by  which  it 
is  grasped  and  held  in  the  hand  ;  in  various 
articles  handles  are  known  by  specific  names. 

"  The  shield  of  old  Peleides,  which  Fame  lifts  to  the 

skies. 
Even  to  the  handle** 

Chapman  :  Homer;  Iliad  viiL 

2.  Fig.  :  An  instrument  or  means  by  which 
anything  is  done. 

"  He  would  gladly  catch  holde  of  some  small  handell 
to  kepe  hys  money  fast."—  Sir  T.  More  :  (forte,  p.  330. 
If  (1)  To  give  a  handle  :  To  furnish  or  supply 
an  occasion,  opportunity,  or  means. 

'"Ehe  defence  of  Vatinins  prtvr  a  plausible  handle 
for  some  censure  upon  Cicero."—  Utlmoth:  Cicero, 
bk.  it,  let.  17.  (Note  6.) 

(2)  A  handle  to  one's  name  :  A  title.  (Collo- 
quial.) 

*  han'-dle-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  handle;  -able.} 
That  may  of  can  be  handled. 

hand'  -lead,  s.    [Eng.  hand,  and  lead.'] 

Naid.  :  A  small  lead  for  sounding  ;  the  term 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  deep-sea  lead. 
The  hand-lead  weighs  from  seven  to  eleven 
pounds,  and  is  used  with  twenty  fathoms  of 
line.  [SOUNDING.] 

hand'-ler,  «.    [Eng.  handle)  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  handles. 

2.  Tanning  :  A  pit  containing  a  weak  ooze 
for  the  early  portion  of  the  tanning  process. 

hand  less,  *  hande  losse,  a.    [Eng.  hand  ; 
-lesx.] 

1.  Destitute  of  or  without  «  hand  or  hands. 
"Speak,  my  Lavinia.  what  accursed  hand 

Hath  made  th«e  handle**  r 

Sliakrvp-  :  Titut  A  ndranicut.  ill.  i. 

2.  Awkward.    (Scotch.) 

hand  -ling,  •  han  del  Ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  *». 
[HANDLE.  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  tmbslantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Ijanriurtge,  : 

1.  The  act  of  touching  with  the  hands  ;  the 
state  of  being  touched. 

"  Now  humble.  a«  th»  ripest  mulberry, 
Now  will  not  hold  the  handling." 

fllalurp.  :  Cortolamu,  ill.  1 

2.  Usage,  treatment 

"Tothlnke  how  she  through  guyleful  handeUng  .  .  . 
It  from  her  knight  divorced  in  derarre.' 

Spenter:  f.  «.,  L'Ul.  I. 


*  3.  Actions,  behaviour. 

"The  wayes  of  their  aoyngee  and  »••  vU'-nfftt  shall  he 
In  their  power.  -  Bible  (UKht  Xxinxj  xv. 

4.  The  treatment  of  a  subject ;  a  discourse 
upon  a  subject 

"  I  have  little  time  left  me  for  the  handling  of  th* 
useful  observations  that  may  be  drawn  from  if— 
Bp.  BM:  Worki,  vol.  i.  ser.  S. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Paint.  :  The  art  of  managing  the  pencil. 

2.  Leather-maniif. :  An  occasional  removal 
of  hides  from  the  vat,  allowing  them  to  drain, 
and  then  replacing  them.     The  object  is  to 
equalise  the  action  of  the  lime  in  the  process 
of  unhairing  ;  of  the  ooze  in  tanning,  A«. 

hand  -loom,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  loom.]  A 
form  of  loom  in  which  the  motions  are  derived 
from  hand  power. 

hand  maid,  hand  maid  en,  *  hande- 
mayd  en,  *  hond-mayd-'en,  s.  [Eng. 
hand,  and  maid  or  maiden.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  maid  who  waits  at  hand  ;  a  female 
servant  or  attendant. 

"And  Mary  wide,  lo  the  hondmavdtn  of  the  Lord.* 
—  Wycliffe:  Lnke  i. 

2.  Fig. :  An  attendant,  an  assistant,  a  helper. 

"  Nature,  employed  in  her  allotted  place. 
Is  handmaid  to  the  purposes  of  grace." 

Cmeper  :  Hope,  UC 

hand  mill,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  mill.]  A 
small  mill  or  apparatus  for  grinding  corn, 
pepper,  coffee,  &c..,  worked  by  the  hand,  as* 
distinguished  from  one  moved  by  steam,  water, 
wind,  &c.  [QUERN.] 

hand-rail,  hand  rail  ing,  s.  [Eng.  hand, 
and  rail.]  A  rail  or  railing  by  which  to  hold  ; 
as— 

(1)  The  horizontal  rail  of  a  balcony,  a  Clus- 
ter, on  a  stairs,  or  along  the  sides  of  a  loco- 
motive engine,  to  protect  the  engineer  in  going 
to  and  fro  on  the  engine. 

(2)  Also  on  the  companion  and  quarter-deck 
ladders,  on  the  break  of  the  poop,  quarter-deck, 
or  forecastle,  permanent  gangway  ladders,  &c. 

handrail-plane,  s.  A  round-soled  pla  ne 
for  dressing  the  upjier  surface  of  a  baluster 
rail ;  a  capping  plane. 

v  hand'-ruCf,  *.  [Eng.  hand,  and  ruff.]  Tho 
original  name  for  the  ruffle. 

h&nd' -sail,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  sail.]  A  sail 
managed  by  the  hand. 

"  The  seamen  will  neither  stand  to  their  handtaOt, 
nor  suffer  the  pilot  to  sterr."— Temple. 

hand' -saw,  «.    [Eng.  hand,  rfnd  saw.] 

Carp. :  A  saw  riveted  at  one  end  to  a  handle, 
and  adapted  to  be  used  by  one  hand. 

"My  buckler  out  through  and  through,  and  my 
•word  hacked  like  a  handta*"— Shaketp. :  \  Henri,  I  r. 
ii.  4. 

H  In  Shakesp.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2,  "I  know  • 
hawk  fron  *  hanrlsnir,"  handsaw  is  generally 
taken  as  a  CTTruption  or  mistake  for  heronsn* 
or  hrrntthaw  =  a  young  heron. 

hand'-Bcrew  (ew  as  6),  «.  (Eng.  hand ,  and 
screw.] 

Mech. :  A  jack -screw  used  for  raising  heavy 
weight*. 

hand  sel.  *  han  sel.  *  hnn  sclc.  •  han- 
Bell,  s.  &  ".  (A.S  handjvlfn  =  a  delivery 
into  the  hand,  fnun  hand  =  hand,  «nd  srllrn 
=  to  give,  to  deliver  ;  Icel.  honrisal  =  n  making 
of  a  bargain  by  joining  of  hnnds  :  hn»<l  = 
hand,  and  ml  =  a  sale,  a  bargain  ;  Dan.  hand* 
tel;  Sw.  handxfil.] 

A.  As  siibst.  :  A  gift,  an  wimefit  or  earnent- 
penny  ;  the  first  money  received  in  the  in»rii- 
fng  for  the  sale  of  goods  ;  the  flint  present  sent 
to  a  young  woman  on  her  wedding-dny  ;  the 
first  act  of  using  anything ;   the  flmt  act  of 
sale,  Ac. 

"  The  apostles  term  it  the  pledge  of  our  Inhrrlianom, 
and  the  hanrltel  or  earnest  of  that  which  is  to  come.  — 
Unnkrr  Kcrlft.  PnHIH. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Used  or  enjoyed  for  the  first 
time  ;  newly  acquired  or  inherited. 

*  hansel  Monday,  .«.  An  old  name  foi 
the  first  Monday  of  Ihe  New  Year,  when  pre- 
sents were  commonly  asked  and  received  by 
servants,  children,  ftc. 

hand  sel,  han  -sel,  'han-sle,  v.t.  [HAND- 
SEL, s.) 

1.  To  give  a  handsel  to. 

2.  To  use  for  the  first  time. 

« In  timorous  dwr  he  handteU  his  yosng 


,         ;  ptfnt,  Jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorns,  5hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin.  as;  expect,  ^eaoplioii. 
-dan,   tiaV=  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun :  Won.  slon  =  .hnn.   -tious.  ^cious.  -sions  =  shris.   -We,  -die, 
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handshoe— hang 


Han  c  files,  s.  pi.   [Named  after  Abu  Hanifa 
in  the  eighth  century.] 

Religions:  A  Mohammedan  sect,  a  branch 
of  t  lie  Sunniti's. 

hang,  *  hang  en,  *  hang  i-en,  *  hong  1- 

en(pa.t.  *heng,  'King,  *hong,  hung,  hanged; 
pa.  par.  *  hangen,  *  hongen,  hanged,  hung), 
v.t.  &  i.  [In  Mod.  Eng.  two  verbs  have  been 
mixed  together.  The  orig.  verb  is  intrans., 
with  the  pa.  t.  hung,  pa.  par.  hung,  whence 
the  derived  trans,  verb  with  pa.  t.  and  pa. 
par.  hanged;  A.S.  hangian,  hongian  =  to  hang 
up,  to  sus]H>nd  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hengjn ;  Ger. 
luingen ;  Out.  httngen;  Dan.  hcenge ;  Ser. 
hanga;  A.S.  hon  (contracted  from  hahan  or 
haiiliait)  —  to  liang,  to  be  suspended  ;  pa.  t. 
hong,  pa.  par.  hangen ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hanga ; 
Goth,  halian;  Gcr.  Itangcii;  pa.  t.  hieng,  king, 
pa.  par.  gehangen.  (i'wat.)] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  suspend  ;   to  fasten  so  as  to  depend 
or  be  suspended  from  SOUK:  elevated  point.  (la 
this  sense  the  pa.  t.  now  used  is  hung.) 

"  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance." 

Shaketp.  :  Venus  t  Adonu,  lot. 

2.  To  put  to  death  by  suspending  by  th» 
neck  (in  this  sense  the  pa.  t.  is  properly  hanged, 
but  hung  is  also  vulgarly  used.) 

"  Several  of  these  he  hanged  as  soon  as  he  reached 
Tauutou."— itacaulai/ :  Uut.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  To  place  so  as  to  remain  without  any 
solid  support. 

"[ThouJ  hungst  the  solid  earth  iu  fleeting  air." 

Sandys :  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms. 

4.  To  fix  so  as   to  be  movable   upon  the 
points  of  suspension  ;  to  fasten  so  as  to  allow 
of  free  motion  upon  a  fixed  point  or  points : 
said  of  a  gate,  door,  &c. 

"The  gates  and  the  clmmliers  they  renewed,  and 
hanged  doors  upon  them."— 1  Maccabees  iv.  57. 

5.  To  furnish,  cover,  or  decorate  with  any- 
thing suspended  :  as  pictures,  drai>ery,  &c. 

"  Sir  Roger  .  .  .  has  hung  several  parts  of  his  house 
with  the  trophies  of  his  furmer  labours." — Addison: 
Spectator,  No.  11&. 

6.  To  be  suspended  over. 

"  Heads  aud  their  nmngled  members  hung  the  door." 
nrydeit:  Yiryil;  ^fnaid  viii.  261. 

7.  To  droop  ;  to  decline  ;  to  cause  or  allow 
to  assume  a  drooping  attitude  or  position. 

"  He  blushes,  hangs  his  head,  is  shy  and  strange." 
C'owper  :  Tirocinium,  568. 

8.  To  attach ;  to  cause  to  adhere  ;  to  fasten, 
(Lit.  £fig.) 

"  God,  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  slioV  withal 
How  slight  the  gift  was.  hung  it  iu  my  l:air." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistet,  Ml 

B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  suspended ;  to  depend  from  some 
point  above,  with  free  motion  from  the  points 
of  suspension. 

"  Where  hanys  a  piece  of  skilful  painting." 

Shaketp.  :  Kape  of  Lucrece,  1,3*4. 

2.  To  depend,  to  fall  loosely  ;  to  dangle. 

"  My  skin  hangs  alxmt  me  like  a  loose  gown."— 
Shakesp. :  I  Henry  II'.,  Hi.  3, 

3.  To  be  supported  by  or  upon  something 
raised  above  the  ground. 

"  Whatever  is  placed  on  the  head  may  be  said  to 
hung :  as  we  call  hanging  gardens  such  as  are  pl-uted 
on  the  top  of  the  house.'  —Addison. 

4.  To  cling  to  ;  to  rest  upon  by  embracing. 

"  She  hung  about  my  neck,  aud  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied."       Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  1L  1. 

5.  To  be  executed  by  suspensoin  by  the  neck. 

"  Upon  the  next  tree  shivlt  thou  hang." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

6.  To  decline,  to  tend  downwards  ;  to  droop, 
to  bend  forwards. 

"His  braided  hanginp'mAne." 

Shakesp. :  r,-nus  i  Adonit,  Wl. 

7.  To  incline,  to  have  a  steep  inclination  or 
declivity. 

"  Sussex  marl  shews  Itself  on  the  middle  of  the  sides 
of  hanging  grounds.'  —Mortimer. 

8.  To  be  overhanging. 

"A  fearful  hanyiny  rock." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  t, 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  be  fixed  or  suspended  with  attention  ; 
to  dwell. 

"  Thou  soon  shalt  see 
The  lovely  Flora  of  Gleugyle  .  .  . 
Han;/  on  thy  notes."  Scott :  Qlenfmltu. 

2.  To  depend,  as  on  a  basis,  ground,  or 
origin. 

"Thereby  hangs  a  tale."— Shaketp. :  Iterry  Wives  of 
of  Windsor,  1.  4. 

3.  To  be  in  suspense  or  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty.   (Of  persons  £  things.) 

"Thy  life  shall  hany  in  doubt"— Dm*,  xxviil.  M. 


3.  To  try  experimentally ;  to  make  experi- 
ments on ;  to  try. 

"  And  Yi tiding;  Home  with  heresies." 

Wurnrr:  Altioia  Snytand.  bk.  xil.,  ch.  75. 

•hand'-Shde,  s.  [Ger.  haiulschuh  —  a  glove, 
from  haml  -  the  hand,  and  schtth  =  a  shoe.] 
A  glove. 

•  hand' -  smooth,  adv.  [Eng.  hand,  and 
smooth.]  With  dexterity,  skill,  orease  ;  easily, 
readily,  skilfully. 

"We shall  carry  on  the  rat  hattdmoolh."—Dr.  H. 
Mart:  Mysttry  of  Godliness. 

li&nd  s6me(rf  silent),  'hind  sum,  'han- 
SOme.  <i.  [A.S.  hand  =  hand  ;  sutf.  -sum;  cf. 
Dui.  hiitulzaam  =  tractable;  Ger.  handsam  = 
convenient.] 

*  1.  Convenient  for  the  hands ;  handy,  con- 
venient. 

"  A  light  foot-man's  shield  he  takes  with  htm.  and  a 
SiwnWi  bl.tde  by  his  side,  more  handsamt  to  fight 
•hurt  aud  close."—  P.  Holland  :  l.i'H.  p.  2S5. 

*2.  Tractable,  manageable. 

"They  had  not  so  htimlsome  horses,  he  toke  the 
fconea  fro  the  Marshals  aud  Roinaue  horsmen,  and 
bum  such  a-  he  hail  rxised  vpon  the  sodeine,  and  dis- 
tributed themaaioug  theGermaus.-— Ooldynge:  Caesar, 
la.  «0. 

*3.  Dexterous,  skilful,  ready,  clever. 
"  He  is  very  desyrus  to  serve  your  Grace,  and  sevmea 
to  me  to  be  a  very  handsome  man." — Lodge :  Illustrat., 
I.  ITS. 

4.  Well-formed ;   having  a  figure,  form,  or 
•Pl>earnnce  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  having  sym- 
metry   of    jiarts  ;    pleasing    to    look    upon ; 
beautiful  with  dignity. 

"The  word  fortis,  strong  or  valiant,  signifies,  like- 
wise, fair  or  handsome."— fawkes :  Cupid  Benighted 
(Note). 

5.  Elegant,  graceful,    pleasing,  becoming ; 
characterized  by  grace. 

"That  easiness  and  hmnlsome  address  In  writing  Is 
hanlett  to  !«  attained  by  persons  bred  iu  a  meaner 
w*y.~-reUon. 

6.  Noble  iu  character. 

"  ffanitsomf  is  that  handsome  does." — Old  Proverb. 

7.  Characterized  by  liberality,   generosity, 
or  nobility  of  mind ;  generous,  noble :  as,  a 
Handsome  action. 

8.  Ample,  large,  considerable. 

"  A   handiome   sum   of   money."  —  Knox :   Essays, 

No.  103. 

If  For  the  difference  between  handsome  and 
teautiful,  see  BEAUTIFUL. 

hand  -some  (d  silent),  v.t.    [HANDSOME,  a.] 

To  render  handsome,  elegant,  graceful  or  neat. 

"  His  device  for  handtoming  a  suit." 

Donne:  ,1atlres,  bk.  I. 

hand  -some-ly  (d  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  hand- 
tome;  -ly.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Dexterously,  skilfully,  cleverly. 

"  Playing  their  frame  handsomely  against  so  nimble 
•  wit  —  Raleitfh :  History  of  the  World,  bk.  lit.  ch. 

viii..  $6. 

*  2.  Neatly,  gracefully. 

"  His  garments  are   rich,  but  he  wears  them  not 
lundtomely."— Shaketp. :   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  S. 
*3.  Fitly,  conveniently. 

"  If  we  miss  to  meet  htm  handsomely." 

Shaketp.  :  Titos  Andronicut,  U.  S. 

4.  In  a  generous,  or  liberal  manner ;  gener- 
ously, liberally. 

"  An  almshouse,  which  I  Intend  to  endow  very 
luLndsomelj/." — Addison. 

*5.  Sharply,  severely. 

"  Phauorinus  the  Philosopher  did  hit  a  yong  man 
oner  the  thumbes  very  handsomely." — Wilson:  Arte 
of  fihetori'iue,  p.  3. 

II  Naut. :  Steadily  and  carefully  ;  as,  To 
lower  handsomely. 

hand  -some-ness  (d  silent),  *han  -some- 
nPJS,  s.  [Eng.  handsome;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Convenience  to  the  hands  ;  aptness. 

"Girding  close,  for  handsomeness,  their  garments  to 
their  waist." 

(folding  :  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  vl. 
\  Beauty,  elegance,  grace. 
"  Persons  of  the  fairer  sex  like  that  handsomeness 
tor  which  they  find  themselves  to  be  the  most  liked." 
— Bnyle. 

*3.  Favour,  approval. 

"  He  will  not  look  with  any  handsomeness 
Upon  a  woman." 

Beaum.  t  flet.  :  Wit  Without  Money,  L 

hand-spike,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  spike.}  A 
bar,  generally  of  wood,  used  as  a  lever  for 
lifting  or  shifting  an  object,  heaving  round  a 
windlass,  Ate. 

handspike  ring.  s. 

Artill. :  The  thimble  on  the  trail  transom 


of  the  gun,  for  the  handspike  by  which  it  is 
manoeuvred. 

*  hand' -staff  (pi.  hand'-staves),  s.    [Eng. 
hand,  and  sta/.\    A  javelin. 


*  hand   stroke,  s.     [Eng.  hand,  and  stroke.] 
A  stroke  or  blow  with  the  hand. 

hand' -tight  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  haw!,  and 
tight.] 

Naitt. :  As  tight  as  may  be  made  with  the 
hand  ;  moderately  or  fairly  tight. 

hand' -vice,  s.  [Eng.  hand  and  vice.]  A  small 
vice  for  holding  an  article  while  it  is  being 
filed,  shaped,  bored,  or  otherwise  treated.  A 
common  form  is  a  vice  with  a  tang,  in  some 
cases  driven  into  a  handle.  The  jaws  are 
moved  by  a  thumb-screw.  It  is  also  known 
as  a  tail-vice.  When  of  peculiar  forms,  these 
implements  have  names  indicative  of  their 
shape  ;  as,  dog-nose,  pig-nose,  hund-vice,  cross- 
chap  vice. 

*  hand'-whil«s   *hand-w1iyle,    s.    [Eng. 
hand,  and  while.]    A  short  while  or  interval. 

"  Conscience  every  hamlwitile  thou  dost  cry." 

Bcyic  «>d  :  .ipider  A  File.    (150«.) 

*  hand' -work,  s.      [Eug.  hand,  and  work.] 
Work  done  by  the  hands  ;  handiwork. 

*  hand' -work,  v.t.     [Eng.  hand,  and  work.] 
To  work,  make,  mould,  or  fashion  with  the 
hands. 

'  hand -write,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  hand,  and 
write.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  write  out  with  the  hand ;  to 
express  in  writing  or  manuscript. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  write  ;  to  perform  the  act 
of  writing  with  a  pen.    (Helps.) 

hand' -writ-Ing,  s.   [Eng.  hand,  and  writing.] 

1.  The  form,  style,  or  cast  of  writing  peculiar 
to  each  person  or  hand  ;  chirography. 

2.  That  which  is  written  by  hand  ;  a  manu- 
script. 

"Your  own  handwriting  would  tell  you  what  I  think." 
Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ill  1. 

hand  y,   *  hand  ie,    *  hende,   a.     [A.S. 
gelieii.de  =  near,  from  hand  =  hand  ;  Goth., 
Dan.,  &  Sw.  handig.] 
1.  Near,  close,  or  ready  to  the  hand. 

"  Nade  his  helf  hende  ben." 

William  of  Palerne.  2.51S. 

*  2.  Executed  or  performed  by  the  hand. 

"  He  was  wont  with  hys  handle  labor,  tofynde  lx>the 
hymselfe  and  also  al  his  poore  housholde."— Udal: 
Mark  iii. 

3.  Dexterous  ;  skilful ;  skilled  in  using  the 
hands  or  in  handiwork. 

4.  Convenient. 
handy-billy,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small  jigger  purchase  used  par- 
ticularly in  tops  or  the  holds,  for  assisting  in 
hoisting  when  weak-handed. 

handy-craft,  s.    [HANDICRAFT.] 

handy  cuff,  s.  A  blow  or  cuff  with  the 
hand  ;  a  handicuff. 

handy-dandy,  s.  A  children's  game,  in 
which  one  child  has  to  guess  in  which  hand 
of  the  other  some  small  article  is  held,  the 
holder  reciting  a  rhyme,  of  which  there  are 
many  variants  ;  in  all,  however,  the  expres- 
sion handy-dandy  occurs ;  sleight  of  hand. 
(See  Notes  &  Queries,  6th  ser.,  viii.  355.) 

IT  Shakespeare  alludes  to  this  game  when 
he  makes  handy-dandy  =  an  ironical  expres- 
sion of  doubt. 

"  Change  places  ;  and,  handy ^landy,  which  is  the 
Justice,  which  is  the  thief  I'—Hhnkesp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*  handy-fight,  s.   A  fight  with  the  fists ; 
a  hand-to-hand  fight. 

*  hand  y-blow,  s.    [Eng.  ha-ndy,  and  blow.} 
A  blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand  :  hence,  close 
quarters. 

"  If  ever  they  came  to  handyblotot."—Knollet :  Hist, 
of  the  Turkes. 

*  hand'-y^gripe,  s.    [Eng.  handy,  and  gripe.] 

A  grip  or  grasp  with  the  hand ;  close  quarters 
or  fighting. 

'  hand  -  y  -  stroke,  s.  [Eng.  handy,  and 
stroke.]  A  stroke  or  blow  with  the  hand. 

*  hand'-y-work,  s.    [HANDIWORK.] 


2&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    «,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 


hang— hanging 


4.  To  be  delayed  or  kept  back. 

'•  A  noble  stroke  he  UfteO  high. 
Which  hung  not."  Milton :  P.  L.,  vt  1OT. 

^  1.  To  hang  about : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  loiter,  to  loaf,  to  lounge. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  hover  about,  to  be  attached  to. 
"Sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne." 

likaketp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  S. 

2.  To  hang  back  :  To  go  forward  or  act  re- 
luctantly ;  to  recede. 

3.  To  hang  dawn:  To  decline,  to  droop  ;  to 
cause  to  bend  forward  :  as,  To  hang  down  the 
head. 

4.  To  hang  fire  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  be  slow  in  communicating  fire 
to  the  charge  through    the  vent   of  a   gun, 
thereby  causing  delay  in  the  discharge  of  the 
piece. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  hesitate,  to  waver,  to  be  slow. 
(&)  To  be  wanting  in  life  or  spirit :   as,  A 
play  hangs  fire. 

5.  To  hang  in  chains :  To  suspend  the  body 
of  a  malefactor,  who  has  been  executed  by 
hanging,  in  an  iron  framework  or  cage.     Pro- 
bably   the    earliest    instance   of   hanging  in 
chains  in  England  of  which  we  have  any  exact 
knowledge  is  recorded  by  Sir  H.  Chancy  (Hist. 
Antiq.  of  Hertfordshire,  ii.  274)  as  having  oc- 
curred in  1381,  and  the  practice  continued  till 
1833  or  1834.    (Notes  &  Queries,  6th -ser.,  viii. 
182,  353,  394,  501.) 

"They  hanged  him  in  ehaini  for  a  show— we   had 
always  borne  a  good  name." 

Tennyton:  Rizpah.  viii. 

6.  To  hang  on  or  upon  : 
(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  adhere  to,  to  be  attached  to,  to  de- 
pend on. 

"  Syllogism*  hang  not  on  my  tongue." 

Cotcper :  Conienation.  83. 

(&)  To  be  a  weight  or  drag  on  ;  to  be  tedious 
or  import') nate. 


(c)  To  rest,  to  reside,  to  dwell. 

"The  blame  may  hang  upon  your  hardness." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolunut,  v.  S. 

(d)  To  be  importunate  ;   to   adhere   obsti- 
nately. 

*  (e)  To  be  dependent  on. 

"  Oh,  how  wretched 

Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  ! " 
Shakfip. :  Ucnry  rill.,  iii.  S. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  hold  fast  without  belaying ; 
to  pull  forcibly. 

7.  To  hang  out : 

(1)  Trans. :   To  suspend  or  display  in  open 
Tiew ;  to  suspend  in  the  open  air. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  live,  to  reside.  (Colloquial  ) 
" I  say.  old  boy,  where  do  you  hung  out  I "—fnckeni : 

rtdfcwirt,  ch.  xxx. 

8.  To  hang  over  :  To  project  at  the  top ;  to 
be  overhanging  or  impending.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

9.  To  hang  together  : 

(1)  To  hold  together ;  to  be  closely  united. 

•"In  the  common  cause  we  are  all  of  a  piece;  we 
Hang  together."— Dryden. 

(2)  To  be  consistent,  to  be  in  keeping. 

"  Mark  how  well  the  sequel  hang*  together." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III..  Hi.  «, 

10.  To  hang  to :  To  cling  closely  to. 

11.  To  hang  up: 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  hang  or  suspend  on  high. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  leave  undecided,  to  postpone  : 
u,  To  hang  up  a  question. 

bang,  ».    [HANG,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  A  slope,  a  declivity;  the  slope  or 
gradient  of  a  road. 

(2)  The  mode  in  which  one  part  or  one  thing 
is  connected  with  another  :  as,  the  hang  of  a 
scythe, 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  general  tendency,  drift,  or  bent :  as, 
of  a  discourse. 

(2)  A  little  bit ;  a  bit.    (Colloquial.) 

II.  Ship-build.:  The  concave  curvature  on 
the  downward  edge  of  a  plank  or  strake  when 
bent  to  the  frames  of  a  ship.  A  curve  in  the 
reverse  direction  is  called  a  sny  (q.v.). 

*  hang-choice,  «.  That  state  in  which  a 
person  is  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  ono 
ot  two  evils.  (Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxx.) 


hang-dog,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.  :   A  low,  mean,  base  fellow,  fit 
only  to  be  the  hangman  of  curs. 

"  Heaven  has  inspired  me  with  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mi  ruble  inventions  to  lie  revenged  on  my  hang-dog.~— 
Fielding  :  Jiock  Doctor,  i.  4. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Low,  degraded,  sullen  :  as,  A 
hang-dog  look. 

hang-nest,  s.  &  a. 

A.  .-Is  substantive  : 

Ornith.  (PI.):  Birds  which  construct  pen- 
dulous nests.  Specifically,  the  name  given  by 
Swainson  to  the  Icterinse,  a  subfamily  of 
SturnidiB  (Starlings).  They  occur  in  South 
America,  and  form  long,  purse-shaped  nests, 
suspended  from  the  slender  branches  of  lofty 
trees.  These  are  often  in  numbers  together. 
Genera  :  Cassicus,  Icterus,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  a  pendulous  nest. 
Hang-nest  titmice: 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Egithalus  of  Vigors,  one 
of  the  Parian*. 

1.  Gen.  :  Any  bird  building  a  pendulous 
nest. 

2.  Spec.  :   The  Baltimore  Oriole,  called  also 
the  Hanging-nest. 

hang-net,  s.    (For  def.  see  extract.) 
"  Hang-ncti  are  larger  in  the  mesh  than  any  other 
nets,  and  are  stretched  upright  between    stakes  of 
about  ten  feet  long,   placed  .it   regular  distances  of 
about  eight  feet."—  Ayr.  .Suri>.  lhanfr.,  \>.  605. 

*  hang'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  hang;  -able.]    Liable 

to  be  hanged. 

"  Bohemians  or  Egyptians  are  hangable  as  felons."— 
Itiuon  :  Travels  in  England,  p.  122. 

hang  bird,  *.    [Eng.  hang,  and  bird.] 

Ornith.  :  A  name  given  in  America  to  the 
Baltimore  Oriole  (Yphantes  Baltimore),  from 
the  pendent  nest  which  it  constructs.  [HANO- 
NEST,  HANGING-BIRD.] 

*  hang'-by,  s.  [Eng.  hang  ;  -by.  ]  A  hanger-on, 
a  dei>endent,  a  follower  :  used  in  contempt. 

"  Enter  none  but  the  ladies,  and  their  hangbiet: 
welcome,  beauties,  and  your  kind  shadowes."—  Ben 
Jonion  :  Cynthia'  t  Retell,  v.  3. 

hang  er,  s.    [Eng.  hang  ;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Latiguage  : 

1.  One  who  hangs  or  causes  to  be  hanged. 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is  suspended,  or 
by  which  it  hangs  :  as  the  girdle  or  sword-belt 
in  which  the  sword  was  suspended. 


3.  A  means  of  suspending  an  object,  as  of 
sauting  at  the  eaves  of  a  house,  a  cage,  a 
basket  ;  an  overhanging  bracket.  [POT-HOOKS.] 

4.  A  seaman's  cutlass  ;  a  short  curved  sword. 

"  He  drew  his  hanger,  and  wheeled  alxmt,  ami  by  • 
lucky  stroke  severed  Jowler's  head  from  hi»  body.  — 
Smollett  :  Roderick  Rantlam,  ch.  ill. 

5.  A  hanging  or  sloping  wood   or  grove  ; 
chiefly  in  compounds,  as,  Westen/Knij/er,  Tit- 
ten/tanker,  &c. 

*  6.  The  handle  of  a  bell.  (H.  Brooke  :  Fool  of 
Quality,  ii.  225.) 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  ifach.  :  A  means  for  supporting  shafting 
of  machinery  ;  the  part  which   suspends  the 
journal-box  in  which  shafting,  &c.,  runs. 

2.  Vehicles  :  A  pedestal  or  frame  dependent 
from  the  car  or  truck  Inxly,  and  in  which  the 
axle-box  moves  up  and  down  as  the  springs 
contract  and  expand. 

3.  Weaving  :  The  lower  part  of  the  heddle, 
or  the  lower  heddle  of  the  harness  of  a  fancy 
loom. 

hanger  on,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  hangs  on  or  sticks 
to  a  person,  place,  Ac.  ;  one  who  thrusts  his 
comjiaiiy  upon  others  more  than  is  desired  ;  a 
dependant  ;  a  parasite. 

"  Horse-boyes  and  other  servants,  hangernm.  IK."— 

Uiher  :  Aiinalt  (an.  36241. 

2  Mining  :  A  person  employed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  in  fixing  the  skip  or 
bucket  to  the  chain. 

hang'  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  «.    [HANO,  «.] 

A.  Ai  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Suspended;  depending  from   a   higher 
point  or  object. 

2.  Steep,  inclined. 

"flar  "hat  man 
He  1s  who  cultivate.  you  hanging  field. 

Wordntorth:  Kicurtion,  bk.  T. 


*  3.  Foreboding  death  by  the  halter. 

"  Surely,  sir,  a  euod  favour  you  have  ;  but  that  Til* 
have  a  hanging  look."—  Shaketp.  :  Meature  for  Xta, 
turt,  IT.  «. 


4.  Requiring,  calling  for,  or  deservi 
by  the  halter  :  as,  That  is  a  hanging  matte*-. 
(Colloquial.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  suspending  anything  from  C. 
higher  jtoint  or  object  ;  the  state  of  being  ar 
suspended. 

2.  The  act  of  executing  by  the  halter  ;  the. 
state  of  being  so  executed. 

"  A  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage.* 

Sluikeip.  :  Twelfth  Sight.  L  k. 

3.  (PI.)  That  which  is  hung  up  to  cover  or 
drape  a  room,  as  paper,  tapestry,  tic.,  hung 
round  the  walls. 


*  4.  Anything  which  hangs  from  another 
body,  as  fruit  from  a  tree. 

"  A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  It  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  r>«nyingi.  nay.  uiy  leavea.* 
Shakjtp.  :  Cymbrline.  iii.  a. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Physiol.  :  In  cases  of  hanging,  death  sel- 
dom results  from  pure  asphyxia,  but  is  usually 
in  some  degree  owing  to  apoplexy  and  injury 
to  the  spinal  cord.     In  attempted  suicide. 
bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  and  artificial 
respiration  may  be  tried  for  resuscitation.     In 
difficulty  of   inducing   artificial    respiration, 
laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy  should  be  per- 
formed, and  the  lungs,  inflated  through   the 
opening  in  the  neck.    In  judicial  hanging,  the 
noose  ought  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  produce 
immediate  dislocation  of  the  spinal  column, 
death  in  that  case  being  instantaneous. 

2.  Law:  Hanging  is   the  penalty  of  wilful 
murder.     Hanging,  drawing,   and  quartering 
were  once  the  punishment  of  treason. 

hanging-bird,  *. 

Ornith.  :  The  Baltimore  Oriole.  [HAHO- 
HEST.  ] 

hanging  -  bracket,  t.  The  same  as 
HAXOBR,  I.  3. 

hanging-bridge,  «. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  hollow,  vertical  partition  de- 
pending from  the  bottom  of  a  lioiler,  and 
serving  to  deflect  the  flame.  The  hollow  forms 
a  part  of  the  water-sjwce  of  the  lK>iler.  The 
usual  water-bridge  rises  from  the  furnace  floor 
at  the  rear  of  the  grate  space. 

hanging-buttress,  s. 

Areh.  :  A  buttress  supported  on  a  corbeL 

hanging  compass,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  suspended  overhead  compass  In  S 
cabin,  viewed  from  below;  known  as  a  tell- 
tale. 

hanging-down,  a. 

Bot.  :  Having  a  downward  direction,  caused 
by  its  own  weight. 

hanging-garden,  *.  A  garden  rising  la 
terraces  one  above  the  other. 

hanging  guard,  «. 

Fencing:  A  position  of  defence  with  tbe 
broadsword. 

*  hanging-holder,  «.    One  whose  duty 
it  was  to  raise  or  hold  up  hangings  of  room*  ; 
an  usher. 

hanging-knee,  *. 

Shipbuild.  :  A  knee  fayed  vertically  to  the 
side,  under  the  deck-beam  knees  or  IcxlRing 
knees,  which  are  horizontal.  A  hanging 
standard  knee  is  one  directly  beneath  the 
beam,  and  fayed  to  it  and  to  the  side. 

hanging  machine,  «.    [HOOK-FRAME.! 

hanging  -  pear,  «.  A  species  of  pear 
ripening  about  the  end  of  Septcmlwr. 

hanging-poet,  «. 

Carp.  :  The  i>ost  to  which  a  door  or  gate  H 
hinged.  The  other  is  the  shutting-post. 

hanging-side,  *. 

Mining  :  The  overhanging  side  of  an  incline! 
or  hading  vein. 

•  hanging-sleeve,  « 

1.  A  strip  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  gowm, 
hanging  down  the  back,  from  the  shoulder. 

2.  A  loose  sleeve. 


Wai,  b6y;  poUt.  Jrfwl;  cat,  cell,  chom*  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin.  *his;  si*  as;  expect, 
-oian.  -tian  I  shan.    -tion,  -  .ion  =  shnn ;  -*ion.  -fion  ==  zhiin.     -dons,  -ttous,  -«lous  =  shu*    - 
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hangman— haplocrinidse 


hanging- stile,  s. 

Joinery :  That  stile  of  a  door  to  which  the 
hinges  are  attached. 

hanging  tie,  s. 

Arch. :  A  tie  which  is  supported  by  strap 
and  collar,  dependeut  fruin  the  ratters  above. 

hanging-tool,  s. 

Iron-turning:  A  crooked  tool,  which  par- 
tially embraces  the  rest,  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
displaced.  The  cutter  is  formed  with  hollow 
faces  to  facilitate  grinding.  It  is  used  for 
smoothing  the  surfaces  of  iron  orduauue, 
rollers,  and  similar  objects. 

hanging-valve,  s.    A  clack-valve  (q.v.). 
hang -man,  s.     [Eng.  hang,  and  num.] 

1.  One  who  hangs  or  executes  another  by 
hanging  ;  a  public  executioner. 

"  III  general  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  father 
at  a  Urge  family  would  rather  he  liereaved  of  all  his 
children  by  accident  or  by  disease  tlian  lose  oue  of 
them  by  the  bauds  of  the  hfintjtna.ti,"—Macau.lay  : 
Hat.  Sn0..  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  A  term  of  reproach ;  a  low,  disreput- 
able character. 

"  Aa  they  had  wen  me  with  these  hangman'i  hands. " 
Shake*?. :  ilacbeth,  ii.  X. 

*  3.  A  jocular  term  of  familiarity. 

"  He  had  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bowstring,  and 
the  little  twngman  dare  not  shoot  at  him."— Shaketp.  : 
Much  Ada  About  .Vothittff,  liL  i. 

hang '-man-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  hangman ;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  character  of  a  hangman. 

hong  nail,  s.  [A.S.  angnagl  =  an  agnail  or 
angnail.,  a  whitlow  :  ange  =  vexed,  sore,  and 
nagel  =  a  nail.]  A  small  piece  of  skin  hang- 
ing from  the  root  of  a  finger-nail.  [AGNAIL.] 

•  hang'-wite,  s.  [A.S.  hangian  =  to  hang, 
witf  =  a  fine.] 

Old  Law :  A  fine  or  penalty  on  payment  of 
which  a  person  was  made  quit  of  a  felon  or 
thief  hanged  without  trial  or  judgment,  or 
escaped  from  custody. 

* hang'-wor-thy,  a.  [Eng.  hang,  and  worthy.] 
Deserving  of  be'iug  hanged. 

"  Their  Itanaviorthy  necks." 

Sidney :  Arcadia,  p.  426. 

|»«lA1r  5.  [Icel.  hanki  =  a  hasp  or  clasp  of  a 
chest;  honk,  hangr  =  a  hank,  a  coil;  hang  = 
a  coil  of  a  snake ;  Dan.  hank  =  the  handle  or 
ear  of  a  vessel ;  Sw.  hank  =  a  string,  a  band ; 
Ger.  henkel  =  a  handle,  ring,  or  hook.  Con- 
nected with  the  verb  hang  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  skein  of  thread. 

"In  the  bleaching  of  your  yarn,  you  must  first  open 
•ach  hank,  and  lay  it  in  your  bucking  keeve  or  tub."— 

M'iza>fH  :  Sff.  Tratu.,  p.  :«4. 

*  2.  A  tie,  a  hold,  a  check,  a  restraint. 

" The  hank  that  some  gallants  have  on  their  trust- 
ing merchant*. "—Decay  of  Pie'y. 

3.  A  withy  or  rope  for  fastening  a  gate. 
(Provincial.) 

IL  Technically: 

\.  Naut. :  One  of  the  hoops  or  rings  of  ash 
or  iron  to  which  the  weather-leech  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail  is  bent,  and  by  which  it  slides  on 
the  mast  or  stay,  in  hoisting  by  the  halyards 
or  lowering  by  the  downhaul.  Sometimes  the 
head  of  a  spanker  or  try-sail  is  bent  to  hanks 
which  slip  on  the  gaff. 

2.  Yarn :  Two  or  more  skeins  of  yarn,  silk, 
wool,  or  cotton,  tied  together. 

*  H  Hank  for  hank :  On  equal  terms. 
bank.  v.t.    [HANK,  s.] 

1.  To  form  into  hanks. 

2.  To  compass  tightly  by  means  of  a  rope 
or  cord  ;  to  draw  or  fasten  tightly. 

ban  ker,  v.i.  [A frequent,  from  hang  (q.v.)  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  hengden  =  to  hanker  after, 
from  Dut.  hangen  =  to  hang;  Dut.  hunkeren 
=  to  hanker.] 

1.  To  desire  greatly  and  importunately  ;  to 
Ion;;  for  with  great  desire  and  eagerness;  to 
have  an  incessant  wish  for  anything.  (Followed 
by  after.) 

"  Are  these  barbarians  of  man-eating  constitutions, 
that  they  so  toMtw  after  this  inhumane  diet?"— 
ErnJlty :  Herman*,  i. 

*2.  To  linger  with  expectation. 


U  For  the  difference  between  to  hanker  after 
and  to  desire,  see  DESIRE. 

Han'-ker-Ing,  *han'-kiing,  pr.  par.,  a., 
&  s.    [HANKER.] 


*  A.  i  B.  As  pr.  par.  </t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  An  importunate  or  vehement 
wish  for  or  longing  after  anything  ;  an  inces- 
sant desire  or  appetite. 

"Having  some  fxinkrina  towards  Atheism." — Cud- 
vorth  .  Intellectual  Syitem,  p.  703. 

han'  ker  irig  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hankerinj; 
-ly.]  In  a  hankering  manner ;  longingly ;  with 
great  or  vehement  desire  or  longing. 

ban  key,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etyin.,  occurring 
only  in  the  following  compound.] 

hankcy  pankey,  s.    Jugglery,  trickery. 

*  han  kle,  v.t.  [A  dimin.  or  frequent.,  from 
hank  (q.v.).]  To  twist,  to  entangle. 

han'-lin,  s.  [Chinese.]  The  Imperial  College 
of  China,  from  which  the  Emperor's  ministers 
are  generally  chosen. 

han  -ny,  a.    [HANDY.]    (Scotch.) 

H&n-o-ver'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  -Hanover; 
-ian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hanover. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native   or  inhabitant  of 
Hanover. 

Han  sard  (1),  s.  [HANSE.]  A  merchant  of 
one  of  the  Hause  towns. 

han'-sard  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  name  given  to 
the  official  printed  reports  of  the  British 
parliament  records  and  debates,  from  their 
being  printed  by  the  Messrs.  Hansard. 

hanse,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  hanse  =  a  company, 
society,  or  corporation  of  merchants,  from  O. 
H.  Ger.  han.ua ;  Ger.  hanse  =  an  association 
or  league.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  league ;  a  confederacy. 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  HANSEATIC  (q.v.). 
Hanse  to wns,  s. 

Hist. :  The  towns  which  confederated  to- 
gether to  form  the  Hanseatic  league  ;  also  the 
league  itself.  [HANSEATIC-LEAGUE.] 

Han-se-at'-ic.a.  [HANSE.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Hanse-towns,  or  their  confederacy. 

Hanseatic  league,  s. 

Hist. :  A  celebrated  confederacy  formed  in 
the  thirteenth  century  between  certain  com- 
mercial towns,  with  the  view  at  once  of 
restraining  the  rapacity  of  kings  and 
nobles,  and  clearing  the  Elbe,  the  German 
Ocean,  and  other  places  from  the  pirates  and 
robbers  by  which  they  were  then  infested.  It 
began  on  a  small  scale  in  1239,  when  Hamburg 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Ditmarsch  and 
the  district  of  Hadeln,  Liibeck  in  1241  being 
added  to  the  League.  Brunswick  came  into  it 
in  1247,  other  towns  following  at  irregular  in- 
tervals. The  confederated  towns  or  cities 
were  arranged  in  four  divisions,  the  chief  places 
in  each  being  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Brunzwig,  and 
Danzig.  Becoming  powerful,  the  League  con- 
cluded treaties  with  nionarchs,  raised  troops, 
and  made  war,  as  if  it  had  been  an  indepen- 
dent political  power,  as  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  destined  to  do  in  future  years.  At 
the  time  when  the  League  flourished  most,  it 
consisted  of  eighty-five  confederated  towns. 
In  1206  it  established  a  factory  in  London, 
called  tile  Steelyard.  It  had  other  factories 
over  Europe,  the  chief  being  at  Bruges, 
Novogorod,  and  Bergen.  It  gave  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  commerce,  and  when  in  1631  it 
in  large  measure  fell  to  pieces,  it  left  behind 
various  free  republics  which  continued  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

han'-sel,  s.    [HANSEL.] 
han'-sel,  v.t.    [HANDSEL,  v.] 

hanselines,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Loose 
breeches  worn  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

han  som,  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of  cab,  named 
after  the  inventor,  in  which  the  driver's  seat 
is  behind  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  the  reins 
passing  over  the  hooded  top. 

hansom-cab,  s.    A  hansom. 

hant,  pres.  ofv.  [See  def.]  A  vulgar  contrac- 
tion for  lias  not  or  have  not. 

*  hant,  v.t.    [HAUNT,  v.]    To  practise. 

"  Hot  for  conunoun  glide  4  defence  of  the  realme  he 
h,:,nit  bow  is  schvtiug."— Act*  Jot.  IV.,  U91  (ed.  1814), 
p.  226. 


ban  tie,  s.  [Dan.  antal ;  Ger.  anzahl—.* 
number,  a  multitude.]  A  considerable  num- 
ber ;  a  great  many  ;  a  great  deal. 

Han  -u-man,  s.    [HUNOOMAN.  ] 

hap  (I),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  wrap ;  to 
cover ;  to  screen  from  cold,  &c. 

"  He  should  not  be  the  better  ha.pt  or  covered  from 
cold."— More:  Utopia  (ed.  Robinson),  bk.  ii .  ch.  iv. 

*  hap  harlot,  s.  A  coarse,  rough  cover- 
let ;  a  rug. 

"  A  sheet  vnder  conerlets  made  of  dagswain  or  hap- 
harluts  (I  vse  their  owne  terines)."— Jlolinthed :  Dt- 
tcription  of  England,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  jcii. 

hap  -warm,  a.  Covering  so  as  to  produce 
heat.  (Terras :  Poems,  p.  22.) 

nap  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [HAP  (2),*.]    [HAPPEN.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  befall  ;  to  happen  to ;  to 
chance. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To    happen  ;   to  chance  ;   to   come  by 
chance. 

"  How  haps  it  I  seek  not  to  advance?  " 

Shalcesp.  :  Henry  IV.,  ill. 

2.  To  happen  ;  to  meet  with  a  chance. 

"  If  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  9. 

hap  (1),  s.  [HAP  (IX  v.]  A  wrapper ;  a  cloak  ; 
a  covering. 

hap  (2),  *  happ,  *  happe,  *.  [Icel.  happ  =* 
hap,  chance  ;  Wei.  hap.] 

1.  That  which  fortunes  or  chances  to  any 
one  ;  that  which  comes  suddenly  or  unex- 
pectedly ;  chance  ;  fortune  ;  accident. 


2.  Casual  events  ;  vicissitudes  ;  fortunes ; 
chances. 

"  Her  life  had  full  of  hapt  and  hazards  been." 

Fairfax. 

hap  hazard,  s.    Chance  ;  accident ;  for- 
tune. 


*  hap  (3),  v.i.    [Hop,  v.\ 

hap  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  allied  to 
HEAP  (q.v.).]  An  instrument  for  scraping  up 
sea  ooze  to  make  salt  with. 

"  An  implement  named  a  ha/>,  a  kind  of  sledge  drag, 
furnished  with  a  sharp  edge  at  that  part  which  louche* 
the  ground."—  Ayr.  Sura.  Uumjr.,  p.  527. 

hap'-a-le,  s.  [Gr.  airoAo;  (luipalos)  =  soft, 
tender.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Ilapa- 
liihe.  Hapalepenicillata  is  the  Marmoset  (q.v.). 

ha-pal'-I-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hapal(e); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  Marmosets.  A  family  of  Flatynhine 
Monkeys.  The  teeth  are  as  in  the  Simiadae. 
Their  molar  teeth  have  acute  points  fitting 
the  animal  for  feeding  on  insects.  The  head 
is  rounded,  the  ears  generally  tufted,  the  hind 
feet  with  an  opposable  thumb,  the  other 
fingers  with  sharp  claws.  [MARMOSET.] 

hap  -less,    *  hap  les,    *  hap-lesse,   a. 

[Eng.  hap;  -less.]    Unhappy,  unlucky,  unfor- 
tunate, luckless. 

Emblems  true  of  haplett  lovers  dying." 

Keats  :  f  /tittle  to  O.  F.  Maihew. 

hap'-leas-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hapless;  -ly.]  In  a 
hapless,  unlucky,  or  unfortunate  manner. 

hap'-lite,  ap'-lite,  s.  [Gr.  iirAovs  (haplo'u*). 
contraction  of  ourAoos  (haptoos)  =  simple,-  and 
Aifloc  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Petrol.  :  A  crystalline-granular  admixture  of 
felspar  and  quartz.  Called  also  Semi-granite 
and  Granitell.  Graphic  Granite,  called  also 
Pegmatite,  is  a  variety.  (Rutley.) 

hap  16-,    pref.      [Gr.    dn-Xos   (haplos),    an-Aoo* 

=  simple,  plain,  single.] 


hap-loj'-er-iis,  s.     [Pref.    haplo-,  and   Gr. 
ice'pas  (kenis)  =  a  horn. 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Antilopidse  (Antelopes), 
akin  to  Rupicapra,  which  contains  the  Cha- 
mois. Haplocerus  laniger  is  called  in  America 
the  Rocky-mountain  Sheep.  In  structure  it 
makes  a  certain  approach  to  the  sheep,  but  is 
not  a  genuine  Ovis. 

hap-l6-crin'-i-d»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  Jiaplo- 
crift(ns),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palaxmt.  :  A  small  family  of  Crinuids. 
Range,  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Devonian. 


late,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go, 
or.  wore,  woll,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,   aa,  ce  -  e ;   ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


haplocrinus— harbor 
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hip-lo-cri'-nus,  «.  [Pref.  huplo-,  and  Gr. 
icpivoi'  (krinon)  =  a  lily.] 

Palceotit.:  The  typical  genus  of  Haplocri- 
nidae  (q.v.).  It  is  of  Devonian  age. 

hap-l6-l88n'-i-d8e,  hap-l6-lffln'-e-8B,  s.pl. 
[Pref.  haplo-,  and  Gr.  \aiivo<;(lainos)  —  of  stoue, 
stony,  from  Aoas  (laas)  =•  a  stone.] 

Bot. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  frondose  Junger- 
manniaceae,  sub-order  Jungermanneae.  They 
have  a  one-leaved  involucre,  without  any  true 
perianth,  a  spherical  capsule,  and  a  frond 
dichotomously  ribbed.  They  are  delicate  and 
beautiful.  Pellia  epiphytta  is  a  British  example 
if  the  family. 

bap-ld-phleb'-i-iim,  s.  [Pref.  haplo-,  and 
Gr.  <j>\epiov (phlcbion),  dimin.  of<f>\.e'i/(  (phleps), 
genit.  <£Ae'0oc  (2>hlebos)  =  a  vein.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  Ephemeridae.  Principal  Dawsou  has  de- 
scribed a  species  Haplophlebium  Barnesii, 
seven  inches  in  the  expansion  of  the  wing. 
It  is  from  the  CarlKmiferous  rocks  of  Canada. 
(Nicholson.) 

hap-lo-phyl'-liim,  s.  [Pref.  haplo-,  and  Gr. 
<t>v\\ov  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Butaceae,  tribe  Rutese. 
Egyptian  women  bruise  the  leaves  of  Haplo- 
phyllum  tuberculatum  in  water  and  wash  their 
hair  with  it  to  make  it  grow. 

hap   ly,  *happe-ly,  adv.     [Eug.  hap;  -ly.] 
1.  By  hap,  chance,  accident,  or  fortune. 


2.  Perhaps,  peradventure  ;  it  may  be. 

"  Thou  wilt  h>ippely  say  :  the  subiectea  euer  chow 
the  ruler."—  Tyrulal  :  Worket. 

3.  Fortunately  ;  by  good  hap  or  luck. 

"  If  haply 

of  Verona,  i.  1. 


perhaps  a  haple 
Shakesp.  :  Tux  Gentle 


•happe,  s.    [HAP,  s.} 
•  happe,  v.i.   [HAP,  «.] 

hap  pen,    *  hap  pene,    *  hap-pen  en, 
•  hap'ne,  v.i.     [An  extension  of  HAp(q.v.)  ] 

1.  To  fall  out  ;  to  hap  ;  to  chance  ;  to  be- 
fall ;  to  come  to  pass. 

"  Any  particular  fact  that  happened  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago."—  Portent,  vol.  L,  lect.  2. 

2.  To  light,  fall,  or  come  upon  by  chance. 
If  Happen  respects  all  events  without  in- 

cluding any  collateral  idea  ;  chance  compre- 
hends, likewise,  the  idea  of  the  cause  and 
order  of  events  :  whatever  comes  to  pass  hap- 
pens, whether  regularly  in  the  course  of  things, 
or  particularly,  and  out  of  the  order  ;  whatever 
chances  happens  altogether  without  concert, 
intention,  and  often  without  relation  to  any 
other  thing.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

hap'-pen,  hip'  pens,  adv.  &  s.  [HAPPEN,  v.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Haply,  perhaps,  peradventure. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  path  trodden  by  cattle. 
(Scotch.) 

•h&p'-per,  v.i.     [A   frequent,  from  /tap  =  to 
hop.]    To  hop  or  skip  about. 


I'-per,  «.    [HOPPER.] 

1.  A  mill-hopper. 

"The  symbols  for  laud  are  earth  and  stone;  for 
mills,  chip  nudhapper."— Krtkine :  Intt,  bk.  ii.,  tit.  iii. 

2.  A  vessel  made  of  straw  for  carrying  grain 
When,  the  ploughman  is  engaged  in  sowing. 

P  hap'-pi-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  happy;  -fy.]  To  make 
happy. 

"One  short  mishap  for  ever  happifiet. 

Sylvester :  Henry  the  Great,  ««. 

hap  -pi  ly,  •  hap-pl-lle.  [Eng.  happy ;  -ly.] 
*  1.    By   chance,    perhaps,    peradventure, 
haply. 

"  Happily  we  might  be  interrupted." 

Shaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrev,  iv.  4. 

2.  By  good  fortune  ;  by  good  luck  ;  luckily, 
fortunately. 

"  Happily  the  principles  of  human  nature  afford 
abundant  security  that  such  theories  will  never  be 
more  than  theories."— Macaulav:  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  In  a  happy  manner,  state,  or  condition  ; 
In  a  state  of  happiness. 

"Indeed  It  is  impossible  to  live  without  caring,  at 
least,  to  live  happily."-Sharp :  Sermon*,  vol.  iv.,  »er.  1. 

4.  With  address,  skill,  or  dexterity ;  grace 
fully. 

hap  -pi  ness,   *  hap  pi  nessc,  «.     [Eng 

happy;  -ness.] 
1.  Good  luck,  good  fortune. 


2.  The    quality  or  state  of  being  happy ; 
felicity  ;  a  state  in  which  all  desires  are  satis- 
fied ;  the  pleasurable  sensations  arising  from 
the  gratification  of  all  desires,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure  without  pain. 

"Any  condition  may  be  denominated  happy  in 
which  the  amount  or  aggregate  of  pleasure  exceeds 
that  of  pain:  and  the  degree  of  happinest  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  this  excess."  —  Paley :  Moral 
Philosophy.  <>k.  i.,  ch-  vi. 

3.  Fortuitous  elegance,  unstudied  grace. 

If  Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since  every 
individual  is  placed  in  different  circumstances, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  which  fit  him  to  be 
more  or  less  happy.  Felicity  is  not  regarded 
in  the  same  light ;  it  is  that  which  is  positive 
and  independent  of  all  circumstances  :  do- 
mestic felicity  and  conjugal  felicity  are  regarded 
as  moral  enjoyments,  abstracted  from  every- 
thing which  can  serve  as  an  alloy.  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

hap  -pit,  happed,  a.    [HAP  (i),  v.] 

hap'-py,  '  hap-pie,  '  hap-pye,  s.    [Eug. 

hap  =  chance,  luck ;  -y.] 
*  1.  Lucky,  fortunate. 

" Continue!  happy  cominyng 
Of  worldly  gudes." 

aampole:  Prixke  of  Conscience..  1,384. 

2.  Prosperous,  successful ;  in  prosperous  or 
fortunate  circumstances. 

"  If  thou  be  righUtappy,  that  is  to  sayn,  if  thou  be 
right  riche."— Chauerr:  Tale  of  Afelibeiu. 

3.  In  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  or  felicity ; 
enjoying   peace,    comfort,  and   trauquillity; 
contented. 

"  Am  I  happy  in  thy  news  ?" 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  iv.  S. 

4.  Living  in  happiness  or  concord :  as,  A 
happy  family. 

5.  Indicative  of  or  characterized  by  happi- 
ness, pleasure,  joy,  or  enjoyment :  as,  Juippy 
cries. 

6.  Producing  happiness,  felicity,  or  comfort ; 
supplying  pleasure,  comfort,  and  happiness. 

"  A  paradise  within  thee.  happier  far." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  xii.  587. 

7.  Well  suited  for  any  purpose  or  occasion  ; 
apt,  felicitous.    . 

"  Her  pencil  drew  whate'er  her  soul  designed, 
And  oft  the  happy  draught  surpassed  the  image 
in  her  uiiud."         Dryden  :  To  Mn.  Killigrea. 

8.  Favourable,  fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous  : 
as,  A  happy  omen. 

"  Ports  and  happy  havens." 

Shaketp. :  Hit-hard  II.,  i.  S. 

9.  Dexterous,  ready,  skilful. 

If  Happy  and  fortunate  are  both  applied  to 
the  external  circumstances  of  a  man  ;  but  the 
former  conveys  the  idea  of  that  which  is  ab- 
stractedly good,  the  latter  implies  rather  what 
is  agreeable  to  one's  wishes.  A  man  is  happy 
in  his  marriage,  in  his  children,  in  his  connec- 
tions, aud  the  like  :  he  is  fortunate  in  his 
trading  concerns.  Happy  excludes  the  idea  of 
chance ;  fortunate  excludes  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal etfort :  a  man  is  happy  in  the  possession 
of  what  he  gets  ;  he  is  fortunate  in  getting  it. 
In  the  improper  sense  they  bear  a  similar 
analogy.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

H  (1)  Happy  man  be  his  dole  :  [DOLE,  s.]. 

(2)  Happy-go-lucky:  Careless,  thoughtless, 
improvident. 

"In  the  happH-goJticky  way  of  his  class. "— Read*: 
Kever  Too  Late  To  Mend,  ch.  xv. 

happy-family,  «•  An  assemblage  of 
animals  of  diverse  and  even  opposite  habits 
and  propensities  living  together  peaceably. 

*  hap'-py,  v.t.  [HAPPV.O.]  To  make  happy 
to  felicitate. 

"  That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury 
Which  happiet  those  tliat  uay  the  » illiug  loan." 
««tt*«./). .  &ni,iet  «. 

hap  Shack  le,  v.t.  [A  corrupt,  of  ham- 
shackle (q.v.).]  To  hamshackle,  to  fetter,  to 
shackle. 

hap'-shac-kle,  ».  [HAPSHACKLE,  t>.J  A 
fetter  or  shackle  for  a.  cow  or  horse. 


*  haque  -but  (qne  as  k),  *.    [Fr. 
An  arquelmse,  a  hagbut. 

« haque'-ton  (que  as  k),  «.    [HAOQUETON.] 

*  har,  *  harre,  *  herre,  *.    [Icel.  Kjarri.] 
The  hinge  of  a  door. 

H  *  Out  of  har,  *  Out  of  herre:  Out  of  order, 

"  Driue  the  leuis  and  blaw  thavin  out  of  har." 
IMmyUu :  riryU.  U,  1L 

har'-ald, '.    [UARELO,*.] 
•ha  ram,  s.    [HAREM.] 


ha-rangue ,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  hring 
"=  a  ring,  a  circus,  an  arena  (Eng.  ring) ;  Sp. 
arenga ;  Ital.  arringa,  aringa  =  an  harangue ; 
aringo  =  a  place  where  speeches  are  made.] 

1.  An  address   or  oration   delivered  to  a 
large  public  assembly ;    a  public  address  or 
speech. 

"Those  which  may  be  called  set  haranguei  at 
orations."— Pope:  Pustscript  to  Homer;  Odyuey  xvL 

2.  A  i>ompous  or  bombastic  address  to  a  few 
persons ;  a  declamation. 

"  Giving  us  fine  but  empty  haranguei  upon  thto 
subject.'  —Goldsmith :  The  See,  No.  6. 

ha-rangue',  v.i.  &  t.    [HARANGUE,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :    To    make    an    harangue   or 
public  address  ;  to  declaim  publicly. 

"Ferguson  was  one  of  those  who  httrtuigutd.'— 
Macaulay :  Bitt.  Bug.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Trans. :  To  address  in  a  set  speech  or 
harangue. 

"  To-day  the  Lady  Psyche  will  harangue 
The  fresh  arrivals. '       Tennyson :  Princess,  ii.  8i 

ha  -  rangue  - ful,  a.  [Eng.  harangue; 
-ful(l)."]  Fond  of  or  given  to  haranguing  or 
declamation  ;  declamatory. 

ha-rang-uer,  s.  [Eng.  harangu(e);  -er.) 
One  who  harangues;  a  public  speaker  or 
orator ;  a  declaimer. 

"  Mark  out  the  first  haranguer  aud  that's  he." 
Byrom :  £tithutiatni* 

har  ass,  *  har  -ras,  *  har  rasse,  v.t  [Fr. 
haruiser,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  per- 
haps an  extension  of  O.  Fr.  harer  =  to  set  or 
cheer  on  (a  dog  or  hound),  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
haren=to  cry  out]  To  torment,  vex,  plague, 
as  by  importunity,  repeated  attacks  or  assaults, 
continued  bodily  or  mental  pain,  &c. ;  to 
fatigue,  to  tire  out,  to  worry. 

"  Tyrants  which  have,  for  so  long  a  while,  wasted 
and  harraaed  the  souf— Hammoud :  Wurkt,  iv.  M2. 

*  har -ass,   s.      [HARASS,   v.]     The  act  of 

harassing,  vexing,  or  wearing  out;  vexation, 
waste,  devastation. 

"  The  daily  Aaron,  and  tke  Aght  delayed." 

Uyron:  Lara,  ii.  U. 

har'-as  ser,  s.  [Eng.  harass;  -«r.]  One  who 
harasses,  vexes,  or  plagues.  (Uile  on  Athel- 
Stan's  Victory,  in  Ellis,  i.  23.) 

*har'-ass  ment,  s.  [Eng.  harass;  -ment] 
The  act  of  harassing ;  the  state  of  being 
harassed. 

"  Rosalie  was  uncommonly  active,  and  flew  about 
much  to  the  harassment  of  the  Pole.  —  Lytton :  Oodoi- 
phin,  bk.  iii..  ch.  i. 

*har-a-teen',*har-ra-teen',s.  &a.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Some  kind  of  stuff. 

"Shaded  with  harateen."— Wai  pole:  Letter*,  Ii.  & 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  such  stuff. 

"  Thick  harateen  curtains  were  close  drawn.*— Anal' 
left :  Sir  L.  dream,  ch.  xvi. 

"har  ber-ous,  a.    [HARBORODS.] 

har'  bin-ger,  t.  [Properly  herberger  or  htr- 
bergeour.]  [HARBOURKR.] 

*  1.  Originally  one  who  not  merely  announced 
the  approaching  arrival  of  a  guest,  but  made 
all  reaily  for  his  reception. 


"  There  was  a  harbitiyrr  which  had  lodged  a  gentle- 
man in  a  very  111  room  ;  who  exijo»tulated  with  him 
somewhat  rudely."—  llacon  :  Apoihttmt. 

*  2.  Specif. :  An  officer  of  the  king's  house- 
hold who  rode  a  day's  journey  in  advance  of 
the  court  to  provide  lodgings  and  other  ac- 
commodation. 

• :;.  A  messenger  who  announced  the  coming 
of  the  king. 

"  A  great  attendance  of  harbingen  and  guards."— 
Macaulity  :  Ilia.  Kng..  ch.  III. 

4.  A  messenger ;  a  precursor ;  one  wlio  or 
thut  which  goes  before  and  foretells  what  i« 
coming. 
"  Always  harbinger  of  «ood."     Cowptr :  n*  Cricket. 

*har'  -bin-ger,  v.t.  [HARBINGER,  «.]  To 
l>recede  by  a  harbinger ;  to  foretell ;  to  pre- 
sage ;  to  give  omen  or  notice  of. 

"  One  majority  often  harbingers  another."— Remartt 
on  Mute  of  Parties.  I1MW.I 

har  bor,     •har-barwe.  *  har-bor-ow. 

•bar  bor  owe.  '  bar  bor  ough,  har- 
brough,  *  her  bcrgh,  '  her  barwo. 
•her-berwe,  -ner-berghe,  *her- 
borgh,  'her-bore,  'her-bour,*.  (IceL 
herbergr  =  a  harbor,  an  Inn  ;  JO.,  •  host- 
shelter  ;  from  herr=*n  anny,  and  bjarga  — 
to  nave,  to  defend ;  \trbtrgja  =  to  shelter,  to 


;  ptot,  J^l;  cat,  jell,  chorus,  chin,  hench;  go,  feetn ;  thin,  fHI. ;  sin,  f ;  expect, 

-ttons,  -slou.  =  shfc*.  - 
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harbor— hard 


bar  U  T  ;  cogn.  with  (J.  Sw.  harberge  =  au  inn. 
from  hctr  —  au  army,  and  btrga  =  to  drtVnd  ; 
O.  H.Ger.  hereberga  =  a  camp,  a  lodging  ;  from 
fceri,  hart  (Ger.  hetr)  =  an  army,  and  bergan  = 
to  shelter;  FT.  aubtrge;  Ital.  alberyo;  Ger. 
ferterye.] 
L  Onlinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  refuge  ;  an  asylum  ;  a  place  of  shelter 
an>)  security. 

"Fair  harbour  that  them  seems:  so  In  they  entred 
are."  Speiuer :  f.  g,  L  i.  J. 

•2.  An  inn  ;  a  place  of  lodging. 

"  Therfor  he  leddo  them  y  nne  and   reseeynyd*  In 
toreor*."—  tTyoltf*      Dtdux. 

3.  A  port  or  haven;  a  shelter  for   ships 
where  they  may  moor  or  ride  at  anchor.    Har- 
bors may  be  either  natural  or  artificial,  the 
Utter  being  formed  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
construction  of  breakwaters,  piers,  moles,  &c., 
or  by  mooring  large  masses  of  timber,  which 
rise  and  fall  with  the  tide. 

"The  harbour  Is  safe  and  commodious."— Coat  i 
Toyn.in.  bk.  1.,  ch.  IL 

4.  Lodging,  residence. 

"  Obtaining  harbour  In  a  sovereign  breast  t " 

Oration :  Matilda  to  Kiny  John. 

IL  Glass-man.:  A  chest,  sir  or  seven  feet 
long,  in  which  the  ingredients  for  a  charge 
are  mixed  and  held. 

1  Obvious  compounds :   Harbor-bar,   harbor- 

btu'H,      harbor-dues,      harbor-light,       Karbor- 
mouth,  &c. 

harbor-gasket,  «. 

Naut. :  One  of  a  series  of  broad,  but  short 
and  well -blacked  gaskets,  placed  at  equal 
distances  on  the  yard  of  a  ship  for  showing  otf 
a  well-furled  sail  in  port. 

harbor-log,  s. 

Naut. :  That  portion  of  the  log-book  which 
contains  the  entries  relating  to  the  period 
during  which  a  ship  is  in  harbor. 

harbor-master,  >.  An  official  having 
the  superintendence  of  the  regulations  respect- 
ing harbors. 

harbor-reach,  ». 

Naut. :  The  reach  of  a  winding  river  which 
leads  direct  to  a  harbor. 

harbor-watch,  *. 

ffaut.  :  A  sub-division  of  the  watch  kept  on 
duty  at  night  while  a  ship  rides  at  single 
anchor,  in  view  of  any  emergency. 

harbor-water,  s.  The  calm  water  in  a 
harbor. 

"TYie  harbour-voter,  or  Inner  «ea  (as  y  ou  may  teanne 

ltl."—Hack!uyt  :    Vayt'jts.  iii.  511. 

har  bor.    *  har-bor-owe,  *her-barwe, 

*  her-berg-en,  *  her-berwe,  *  her-ber, 

*  her-borwe,  *  her  bor  wen,  v.t.  &  i. 
[HARBOB,  j.J 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  entertain  ;  to  shelter ;  to  give  refuge, 
retreat,  or  shelter  to  ;  to  permit  to  reside. 

"  Not  continuing  open  beyond  a  certain  hour,  and 
harbouring  only  proper  persons."  —  (Joldtmiih :  The 
Bee,  No.  I. 

2.  To  entertain  ;  to  cherish  ;  to  indulge ;  to 
allow  to  remain  in  the  mind ;  to  foster. 
"  Let  not  your  gentle  breast  harbour  one  thought 
Of  outrage."  Rove :  Koyal  Convert,  U. 

*  3.  To  trace  a  hart  or  hind  to  its  covert. 
"To  harborowe  or  rouse  the  game."— Sir  T.  Elyat: 

Oovernour.  bk.  i.,  ch.  xvlii. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lodge,  to  take  shelter ;  to  take  up  one's 
lodging. 

"  This  night  let's  harbour  here  In  York." 

Shakeip. :  3  Henry  VI.,  Iv.  7. 

2.  To  anchor  in  a  harbor. 

"We  saw  land  which  was  very  high,  and  the  twelfth 
day  we  harboured  there,  and  found  many  people."— 
t      Sackluft :  ro.i/aget.  111  109. 

•har'-bor-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  har- 
bour; -age.]  Shelter,  harbor,  refuge;  an 
asylum,  a  retreat. 

"  Let  us  In  your  king,  whose  laboured  spirits, 
Forewearied  In  this  action  of  swift  speed. 
Crave  harbourage."      ahaketp. :  Kiny  John,  U.  I. 

bar'  bored,    pa.  par.  or  a.    [HARBOB,  v.] 
5  Harbored  or  Mged : 
Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  stag,  hart,  ftc., 
when  lyingdown.    Also  called  Couchant  (q.v.) 

har'-lwr-er.  •  her-ber-guere,  «.  [Eng. 
harbour ;  -cr.} 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  harbors,  enter- 
tains, or  shelter!  a  person  or  thing. 


"A  great  uune  of  pious  men,  and  harnminr  of  exile* 

for  religion."— Strain:  Li/a  a/ Abp.  Orindal  (an.  U8U 

2.  One  whose  duty  it  was  to  trace  a  hart  or 

hind  to  its  covert.    (Still  iu  use  on  Exmoor.) 

"  Red  Rube  has  been  '  after  the  deer '  from  his  boy. 

•  hood,  acquiring  ...  an  unchallenged  right  to  c:ill 
himself  tlie  most  skilful  hurhnarer  in  the  Went."— 
O.  T.  whyte^MeltiUi:  Kaltrfelto.  CD.  XT! 

bar  bor  less,  *  her  barw  lea,  *  hcr- 
bour  loss,  a.  (Bug.  harbor;  -lest.]  Des- 
titute of  or  without  Iiarbor,  refuge,  shelter, 
or  lodging.  (Mallet :  T.'ic  Excursion,,  i.) 

•har'-bor-dugh  tyfc silent),  »har  brough, 
t.  [HARBOR,  s.]  A  harbor,  refuge,  or 
lodging. 

"  Leave  me  those  Miles  where  harbrouyh  nls  to  see." 
Spenter:  ShepheardtCalfmler;  June. 

•bar  bor-oos,  » har-ber-ous,  "har- 
bor ous,  »  hur-ber-ous,  *  her-ber- 
OUSO,  a.  [Eng.  harbour;  -ems.]  Affording 
or  willing  to  afford  shelter,  refuge,  or  lodging  ; 
hospitable. 

"An  other  sorte  pmmyseth  their  bowse  to  be  her- 
boiinnut  to  the  household  of  fayth."— Ud*  :  Apology 
fo  38. 

*  bar   brough,  ».    [HARBOB.] 

hard,  a.,  adv.,  &  5.  [A.S.  heard;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  hard;  Dan.  hoard;  Sw.  hard;  IceL 
hardr;  Goth,  hardus;  Qer.  hart;  Gr.  xparvc 
(kratus)  =  strong.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Firm  ;  solid  ;  compact ;  not  soft ;  resist- 
ing penetration  or  separation  ;  not  easy  to  be 
pierced  or  broken  ;  not  yielding  to  pressure. 

"  As  steele  is  harden  in  his  kiude." 

Oover:  C.  A.    (Prol) 

2.  Difficult  of  accomplishment ;  not  easy  to 
be  done,  carried  out,  or  executed. 


3.  Laborious  ;  fatiguing ;  toilsome. 

"Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  II.,  It  S. 

4.  Difficult  to  endure  ;  oppressive  ;  harsh ; 
rigorous  ;  severe ;  cruel ;  distressing. 

44  Thou  hast  from  hard  captivity 
Returned  Jacob  kick." 

MUton  :  /'.«.  IXXTT.    (Trans.) 

5.  Difficult  to  the  understanding ;  not  easy 
to  be  understood  or  comprehended. 

"This  word  is  hard,  who  may  here  itf  "—  Wyctifft: 

John  vi. 

6.  Unfavourable;  unkind. 

"  To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth." 

Kliaketi>.  :  Two  (ieiitlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

7.  Unfeeling ;  not  easily  moved  by  pity ; 
harsh ;  obdurate. 

"  A  heart,  well  described  by  himself  as  harder  than 
a  marble  chimneyplece."— Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch. 

8.  Insensible  to  feeling  or  emotions. 

"Know  me  to  be  a  cold,  hard  man."— C.  Bronte: 
Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxxi. 

*  9.  Hardened. 

"  When  we  in  our  vlciouaness grow  hard* 

Shaketp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

10.  Severe ;  sharp ;  unkind ;  abusive. 

"  What,  nave  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  t" 
Shakftp. :  Hamlet,  li.  L 

11.  Sharp  ;   severe ;   vehement ;    rigorous  : 
as,  a  hard  winter,  hard  weather. 

12.  Stern  ;  inflexible  ;  inevitable. 

"  With  laws  unjust,  but  hard  necessity." 

Dryden :  Jfind  t  Panther.  111.  8S«. 

13.  Unreasonable ;  unjust. 

"  It  is  a  very  hard  quality  upon  our  soil  or  climate, 
that  so  excellent  a  fruit  which  urospers  among  all  our 
neighbours,  will  not  grow  here.  —  Temple. 

14.  Austere ;  acid ;  rough ;  harsh  to  the  taste. 
"In  making  of  vinegar,  set  vessels  of  wiue  over 

against  the  noon  sun,  which  calleth  out  the  more  oily 
spirits,  and  leaveth  tlie  spirit  more  sour  and  hard."— 
Bacon  :  .Vat.  Hist.,  §  898. 

*  15.  Stiff;    lacking   in   an  appearance  of 
natural  ease  ;  constrained  ;  unnatural. 

"Others,  scrupulously  tied  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancients,  make  their  hgurea  harder  than  even  the 
marble  itself."— Dryden. 

*  16.  Powerful ;  strong. 

"  The  stag  waa  too  hard  for  the  horse,  and  the  horse 
flies  for  succour  to  the  man,  that's  too  hard  for  him." 
—L'Bttranye:  Fablet. 

17.  Coarse ;    common ;    unpalatable  :    as, 
hard  fare,  hard  living. 

18.  Avaricious  ;  griping ;  sordid ;  miserly. 

"  Y  woot  that  thou  art  an  hurde  man,  thou  repist 
where  thou  hast  not  sowe. '  —  Yfydiffe:  Matthew  xxv. 

*  19.  Heavy ;  slow. 

"  Time  s  pace  is  so  hard,  that  it  seems  the  length  of 
seven  yeix.—Sliaketp.  :  At  rou  Like  It.  iii.  2. 

*  20.  Violent ;  vehement. 

"  Weary  with  her  hard  embracing. * 

Shakesp. :  Venut  i  Adonit,  559. 


2L  Done  or  given  with  force ;  strong  :  a»,  s 
hard  blow. 

22.  Applied  to  water  which,  from  holding 
salts  of  magnesia  in  solution  (which  decom- 
poses common  soap  and  forms  an  insoluble  • 
stearite  of   lima  or  magnesia),  is  unfit   for 
washing  purposes. 

23.  Done  in,  or  given  to,  excess :  as,  hard 
drinking,  a  hard  drinker. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Physics:  Offering  a  relatively  great  re- 
sistance to  any  other  thing  brought  in  contact 

With  it.       [II.VKDNC.SS.] 

£  Grammar: 

(1)  Applied  to  the  sound  of  c,  as  in  can,  g, 
as  in  goat,  orch,  as  in  chemical,  ns  distinguished 
from  the  sounds  of  the  same  letters  in  city,  gin, 
and  church. 

(2)  Applied  to  the  consonants  /,  k,  p,  s,  and 
t,  and  the  sound  of  Hi  in  thin,   which   can 
be  pronounced  without  any  voice  sound,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  consonants  v,  g  (as  in 
gate),  o,  d,  z,  and  th  in  thine,  which  cannot  be 
so  pronounced. 

3.  Art :  This  term,  as  applied  to  a  work  of 
art,  designates  that  rigidity  of  drawing  which 
characterises   the   works   of    the    mediaeval 
artists.     It  is  also  applied  to  colouring,  when 
a  want  of  softness  and  delicacy  is  apparent  in 
a  picture.     It  is  generally  used  to  designate  a 
style  which  rejects  the  grace,  and  too  rigidly 
adheres  to  the  mere  mechanism  of  art. 

4.  Manege :  Insensible  to  the  action  of  the 
bit :  as,  a  hard  mouth. 

B.  As  adverb: 

X.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  With  force,  energy,  or  vigour ;  vigorously, 
energetically,  earnestly,  diligently. 

"  Alas,  now  pray  you 
Work  not  so  hard."       Shakasp. :  Tempftt.  iii  1. 

2.  Tempestuously,   violently,   boisterously, 
vehemently  ;  with  great  force. 

"  You  may  call  me  again,  when  it  blows  harder.*^ 
Uarryat:  Peter  tiimple,  ch.  xxxviii. 

3.  With  difficulty. 

"  How  hard  he  fetches  breath." 

Xhakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  IL  4. 

*  A.  Ill ;  with  pain. 

"  Who  bears  hard  his  mother's  death." 

SAakeip. :  1  Henry  IV.,  L  S, 

*  5.  Cruelly,  harshly,  unkindly. 

"The  poor  geese  were  so  hard  handled,  and  so  littU 
regarded,  that  they  were  in  manner  starved.''— tfort h  : 
Plutarch,  p.  124. 

*  6.  Heavily,  slowly. 

"  He  [Timel  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid."— 
Shakesp.  :  At  rou  Like  ft,  iii.  2. 

7.  So  as  to  raise  difficulties ;  so  as  to  put 
one  in  a  strait ;  closely. 

"  A  stag,  that  was  hard  set  by  the  huntsmen,  betook 
himself  to  a  stall  for  sanctuary."— L'Est range. 

8.  Closely,  tightly,  fast. 

"  He  took  me  by  the  wrist  and  held  me  hard." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  ii.  L 

9.  Close,  near,  at  hand.     [HARD  BY.] 

"  Abimelech  .  .  .  went  hard  unto  the  door  of  the 
tower,  to  burn  it  with  fire."— Judges  Ix.  52. 

IL  Naut.  :  Used  by  seamen  to  emphasize 
an  order,  or  to  signify  that  the  action  ordered 
is  to  be  done  as  hard  or  strongly  as  possible, 
as  hard-a-port,  that  is,  turn  the  helm  as  far  aa 
possible  to  port. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Trouble,  adversity. 

2.  A  ford  or  passage  across  a  river. 

3.  A  hard   bottom  of  gravel   laid  across  a 
swamp  or  at  a  muddy  boat-landing. 

4.  A  pier  or  landing-place  on  a  river. 

5.  An  esplanade  or  paved  roadway  by  th« 
seaside. 

If  (1)  Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  the  adherence  of 
the  component  parts ;  but  hard  denotes  a  much 
closer  degree  of  adherence  than  solid.  Wood 
is  always  a  solid  body,  but  it  is  sometimes 
hard,  and  sometimes  soft :  water,  when  con- 
gealed, is  a  solid  body,  and  admits  of  different 
degrees  of  hardness.  In  the  improper  appli- 
cation, hardness  is  allied  to  insensibility; 
firmness  to  fixedness ;  solidity  to  substan- 
tiality :  a  hard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon 
by  any  tender  motives  ;  a  firm  man  is  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  purpose ;  a  solid  man  holds 
no  purposes  that  are  not  well  founded. 

(2)  Hard  is  a  much  stronger  term  than 
difficult,  which  signifies  merely  not  easy. 
Hard  is  therefore  positive,  and  difficult  nega- 
tive. A  difficult  task  cannot  be  got  through 


fttc,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit* 
Or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  »  =  e;  ey---a.    qu  -  kw. 
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without  exertion,   but  a  hard  task  requires 
great  exertion.    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  (1)  Hard  by:  Close  or  near  at  hand  (adv. 
ft  prep.). 

(2)  Hard  up:  In  want  of  money;  needy; 
in  urgent  want  of  something. 

(3)  To  go  hard  with :  To  fare  ill ;  to  cause 
rouble,  danger,  or  difficulty. 

"  It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  t'enice,  iii.  ». 

(4)  To  die  hard  : 

(a)  To  sell  one's  life  dearly.    The  59th  Kegi- 
ment  is  called  the  "  Die-hards,"  from  the  gal- 
lantry with  which  the  men  fought  at  Allmera. 
(6)  To  die  with  reluctance  or  a  struggle  ;  to 
die  unrepentant. 

"  Lord  Ranelagh  died  on  Sunday  morning ;  he  died 
hard,  as  their  term  of  art  is  here  to  express  the  woeful 
state  of  men,  who  discover  no  religion  at  their  death." 
— Swift :  Utter  to  Dr.  King  (Dec.  8,  1712). 

(5)  In  hard  condition  :   In  good  condition, 
BO  that  the  muscles  are  hard. 

(6)  Hard  of  hearing :  Rather  deaf. 

"  Child  1  I  am  rather  hard  of  hearing." 

Cowper :  Mutual  Forbearance. 

(!)  Hard  and  fast :  Strict ;  that  must  be  strict- 
ly adhered  to ;  as,  a  hard  and  fast  line  or  rule. 

*  hard-a-keeping,  a.    Difficult  to  be 
kept  or  observed. 

"  Having  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oathP 

Skaketp. :  Love's  Labour  t  Lost,  i.  1. 

bard  -  bake,  s.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat 
made  of  boiled  brown  sugar  or  treacle,  with 
blanched  almonds,  and  flavoured  with  the 
essence  of  lemon,  orange,  &c. 

"The  commodities  exposed  for  sale  in  the  public 
streets  are  marine  stores,  hard-bake,  apples,  flat-fish, 
and  oysters."— Dickent :  Pickwick,  ch.  ii. 

t  hard-beam,  bard-beme,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  HORNBEAM  (q.v.). 

*  hard-believing,  a.    Incredulous ;  not 
easily  persuaded.    (Shakesp.) 

*  hard-besetting,  a.    Besetting  closely 
or  strongly  :  as,  a  hard-besetting  sin. 

hard-billed,  a.  Applied  to  birds  having 
a  hard  bill  or  beak. 

hard-bills,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
the  sub-family  Coccothraustinae  (q.v.). 

hard-bound,  o.  Costive ;  slow  and  stiff 
in  action. 

"  [He]  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a 
year."  Pope :  Prol.  to  Satiret,  182. 

hard-cancer,  s. 

Pathol. :  Schirrus.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
excessive  firmness,  and  cartilaginous  and  stony 
hardness.  The  substance  is  not  one  uniform, 
homogeneous  mass,  but  intersected  by  bands, 
which  radiate  from  the  centre  into  the  sur- 
'ronmling  textures  implicating  them  also  in  the 
disease,  sometimes  dividing  into  small  bauds, 
or  intersecting  each  other. 

hard-earned,  a.  Earned  or  gained  by 
hard  labour ;  hard-won  :  as,  hard-earned  wages. 

*  hard-faced,  a.    Having  a  hard,  harsh, 
or  stern  face. 

*  hard-favored,     a.    Of  repulsive  fea- 
tures ;  ill-looking,  ugly. 

"  The  brother  a  very  lovely  youth,  and  the  sister 
ltardja*oured."— L'Sttrangt. 

»  hard  favoredness,  «.  The  quality 
of  being  hard-favored ;  coarseness  or  ugliness 
of  features. 

hard-featured,  a.  Having  coarse  or 
ugly  features. 

hard-fern,  - . 

Bot. :  The  genus  Blechnum,  called  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  Lomaria.  One  species  is 
British,  Lomaria  spicant,  better  known  as 
Blechnum  boreale.  [BLECHNUM.] 

hard-finish,  s. 

Plastering:  Fine  stuff  applied  with  a  trowel 
to  the  depth  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

hard-fish,  s.  Salted  and  dried  cod,  ling,  Ac. 
hard-fisted,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  hard,  strong,  or  muscular 
hands,  as  a  labourer. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Close,  miserly,  covetous,  mean. 

*  None  an  so  gripple  and  hard-fitted  as  the  child- 
Iw*."— dp.  Hall. 

hard-fought,  a.  Fought  vigorously  or 
desperately  :  as,  a  hard-fought  battle. 


"  hard-got,    *  hard-gotten, 

sauie  as  HARD-  EARNED 


The 


hard-grained,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  a  close  firm  grain. 

2.  Fig.  :  Unattractive,  not  amiable  or  invit- 
ing ;  grim,  sour. 

"  The  hard-grained  muses  of  the  cube  and  square." 
Tennyson  :  frincea,  (Prol.)  176. 

hard-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  The  genus  Sclerochloa  ;  (2)  the 
genus  jEgilops  ;  (3)  Dactylis  glomerata.  [DAC- 
TVLIS.] 

hard-hack,  s. 

Bot.  :  Spiraea  tomentosa,  a  Canadian  plant, 
with  cottony  leaves,  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  astringent  properties. 

hard-handed,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  hard,  rough,  strong  hands  ; 
hard-fisted. 

"Bard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens  here." 

Shaketp.  :  Jtidtummer  Xiahtt  Dream,  v.  1. 

2.  Fig.  :  Harsh,  cruel,  severe. 

"Tis  the  cruel  gripe 
That  lean  hard-handed  Poverty  inflicts." 

Covrper  :  Talk,  iii.  827. 

hard-head,  hard-heads,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Clash  of  heads  ;  a  manner 
of  fighting  in  which  the  combatants  dashed 
their  heads  together. 

"  I  have  been  at  hard-head  with  your  butting  citi- 
txa&'—Dryden. 

2.  Bot.  :  One  of  the  names  for  Centaurea 
nigra.  [CENTAUREA.] 

hard-headed,  a.  Shrewd,  intelligent, 
sharp,  clear-headed. 

"  He  does  not  remarkably  differ  from  other  hard- 
headed  and  close-tisted  men."—  Athetutum,  Feb.  »,  1884, 
p.  18L 

hard-labour,  & 

Law:  A  punishment  which  is  often  added 
to  that  of  imprisonment  It  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  5  Anne,  c.  6.  (Wharton.) 

*  hard-laboured,  a.  Wrought  or  worked 
up  with  great  labour  ;  elaborate. 

"  My  hard-laboured  poem  piues.  "—  Swi/?. 

hard-mouthed,  a. 

1.  Having  a  hard  mouth  ;  insensible  or  dis- 
obedient to  the  action  of  the  bit  ;  said  of  a 
horse. 

2.  Coarse,  harsh,  severe  in  language. 

hard-nibbed,  a.  Having  a  hard-pointed 
nib  ;  as,  a  hard-nibbed  pen. 

hard-pan,  s. 

Geol.  :  The  stratum  of  sand,  or  gravel,  har- 
dened usually  by  an  oxide  of  iron,  which  js 
found  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  three  feet  m 
arenaceous  formations,  such  as  the  Bagshot 
sands. 

hard-porcelain,  s.  A  ware  composed 
of  a  natural  clay  containing  silex  (kaolin),  and 
a  compound  of  silica  and  lime—  i.e.,  a  quartz- 
ose  felspar  (petuntze).  The  glaze  is  also  earthy, 
not  metallic. 

hard-pressed,  o.  In  a  strait  or  diffi- 
culty ;  pressed  for  money,  time,  or  other  re- 
sources. 

hard-pushed,  o.  Hard-pressed  ;  in  diffi- 
culties. 

hard-rubber,  s.  India-rubber  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  sub- 
jected to  an  extreme  heat.  Other  mineral 
substances,  as  white-lead,'  are  also  generally 
added.  [CAOUTCHOUC,  EBONITE.] 

hard-run,  o.  In  want  of  money  ;  hard 
up. 

hard-set,  a.    Rigid,  inflexible,  stony. 


hard-shifting,  o.  Making  shift  with 
difficulty. 

hard-solder,  «.  The  solder  used  for 
uniting  the  more  infusible  metals.  In  many 
cases  it  is  an  alloy  of  brass  and  zinc. 

hard-tack,  s.  Coarse  hard  biscuit  eaten 
by  sailurs  and  soldiers.  • 

hard  visaged,  a.  The  same  as  HARD- 
FEATURED  (q.v.). 

hard- won,  n.  Won  or  gained  with  diffi- 
culty ;  hard-earned. 

••  Bard+ton,  aud  hardly  won  with  bruise." 

Tennyton :  Slain*.  1.159. 


hard-wood,  s.  A  term  applied  to  woods 
of  a  very  close  and  solid  texture,  as  beech, 
oak,  maple,  ebony,  &c. 

hard-working,  a.  Working  hard  and 
diligently  ;  diligent  in  labour. 

*  hard,  *  harde,  v.t.    [HARD,  a.]    To  mak« 
hard ;  to  harden. 

"  And  how,  and  whan  it  shuld  yhardrd  be." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  10.MT. 

*  harde-ly,  adv.    [HARDILY.] 

hard  -en,  *  hard  -non,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  hard; 
-en.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  hard  or  harder ;  to  indu- 
rate ;  to  make  firm  and  compact. 

"  Upou  hi*  crest  the  hardned  yron  felt" 

Spenur :  f.  «.,  L  «t  K. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  confirm  in  effrontery,  wickedness,  ob- 
stinacy, &c. ;  to  make  obdurate. 

"  Lest  any  of  you  be  hardened  through  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  iiu.'-llet>r,-ws  iii.  13. 

2.  To  make  firm  ;  to  endue  with  constancy. 

"Yea,  I  would  harden  myself  in  sorrow.'' — Job  vi.  1(1 

3.  To  make  insensible,  unfeeling,  or  callous; 
to  make  proof  against  feeling  or  emotion. 

"They  are  hardened  to  everything  of  this  kind— it 
has  no  effect  upon  them."— GUpin :  Sermon*,  vol.  i., 
ser.  5. 

B.  Intransitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  become  hard  or  more  hard ;  to 
acquire  hardness,  compactness,  or  solidity. 
"  We  might  see  our  own  work  out,  and  watch 
The  sandy  footprint  harden  into  stone." 

Ttnuj/ion:  Princea,  UL  SM. 

*  II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  become  uufeeling  or  callous. 

2.  To  become  inured. 

3.  To  become  confirmed  in  effrontery,  ob- 
stinacy, or  boldness. 

"  And  now  his  heart 

Distends  with  pride,  and  hanftiina  in  his  utreijth 
Glories."  Milton :  P.  L.,  L  671 

hard'-en-er.  «.  [Eng.  harden ; -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  hardens  or  makes  hard  ;  epeuif., 
one  who  tempers  tools. 

hard' -en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [HARDEN,  o.) 
A.  <t  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  making  hard  or  more 
hard  ;  the  state  of  becoming  hard. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  confirming  in  effrontery, 
wickedness,  obstinacy,  4tc. ;  the  state  of  be- 
coming so  confirmed. 

(1)  Metal-working:  The  process  of  giving  an 
additional  hardness  to  metallic  articles  after 
leaving  the  hands  of  the  shaper.     Hammering 
and  rolling  will  confer  hardness,  and,  in  tin? 
reduction  and  shaping  of  articles  by  these 
means,  it  becomes  necessary  to  alternate  an- 
nealing with  the  condensing  processes.  [Tcn- 
PERINU.] 

(2)  Hat-making :  The  process  of  pressing  to- 
gether the  light  layer  of  filaments  collected  in 
the  basket,  so  as  to  form  it  into  a  sheet  of  felt 
with  sufficient   cohesion   to  bear   handling. 
The  hands  and  then  a  skin  are  employed  to 
produce  this  effect,  the  pressure,  nibbing,  and 
Jerking  causing  the  filaments  to  interlace  and 
become  felted. 

(3)  Porcelain:  A  process  of  heating  in  the 
course  of  porcelain  making. 

hardening  furnace,  ». 

Hat-making:  A  furnace  with  an  upper  plate 
of  iron,  upon  which  hat-l>odies,  folded  in  wet 
cloths,  are  laid  to  be  hardened  by  heat,  mois- 
ture, and  the  pressure  of  traversing  plate* 
uoove. 

hardening  kiln,  «. 

Porcelain:  A  kiln  in  which  printed  biscuit 
is  placed  in  order  to  drive  off  the  oil  of  the 
colour  previous  to  glazing.  (PRESS-PRINTING.) 

hardening  skin.  «. 

Hut-nwiking :  A  piece  of  half-tanned  leather 
laid  above  a  bat  of  felting  hair  while  the  latter 
is  compressed  by  the  hands  of  the  workman. 

hard' -hay,  «.    (K»g.  hard,  and  hay.] 

Rot:  Hypericum  quadrangular*.     (Treat,  of 

Bot.) 
hard  heart  cd  (heart  as  hart),  o.   [Eng. 

hard  and  hearted.]    Having  a  hard,  cruel,  un- 


b6y;  pdut,  Jowl;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.      «*. 
n,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tton,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -fion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -We,  -die.  * 
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hardheartedly— hare 


feeling,  or  pitiless  In-art ;  merciless  ;  inexora- 
ble ;  unfeeling,  inhuman. 

"The  must  licentious   and  hard-hearted  writer  of 

•  singularly   licentious  :uul   hard-hearted  school"— 

JfamuUiji.  Hist.  £nj..  eh.  viL 
f  A  hardhearted  man  must  always  be 
cruel ;  bnt  it  is  possible  to  lie  cntel,  and  yet 
not  hardhearted.  ...  A  child  is  otten  cruel  to 
animals  from  the  mistaken  conception  that 
they  are  not  liable  to  the  same  sufferings  as 
himself.  (Cnibb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  hard  heart  ed  ly  (heart  as  hart),  adv. 
[Eng.  hardhearted;  -ly.]     In  a  hardhearted, 
Cruel,  unfeeling,  or  merciless  manner. 

hard  heart  ed  ness  (heart  >  hart),  s. 
[Eng.  hardhearted  ;  -»«.<«.]  The  ijuality  or  state 
of  being  hardhearted  ;  want  of  feeling. 

"The  ladies  of  the  queen's  household  distinguished 
themselves  preeminently  by  rajutcity  and  hard- 
**artednea."—Jtacaulay:  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

hard  i  hood,  *  hard  1  head.  *  hard-y- 
s  head.   *  hard-y-hed,  s.     [Eng.   hardy; 
-hood.] 

1.  Boldness,  united  with  firmness  and  in- 
trepidity ;  bravery. 

"The  same  cool  and  placid  hardihood  which  distin- 
guished him  on  fields  of  battle."— Macaiday :  Hut. 
jBtf.ch.xvii. 

2.  Effrontery ;  boldness,  audacity. 

"Had  the  hardihood  to  displace  Jonson."— ifafon*.' 

I4ff  of  Drydtn. 

tard-My,  hard-e-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hardy; 
-ly.} 

1.  Boldly  ;  with  boldness  or  hardihood. 
"  fftrdily  he  eutmle  in  to  Pil.it,  and  axide  the  body 
of  Jhesu."—  H'j/c/Ufe.  Mark  xv.  41 

*  2.  Hardly  ;  with  difficulty. 

•  hard'-I-ment,  s.     [Fr.J     Courage,  hardi- 
hood, boldness,  bravery. 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  hardimentt' 

Wurdswarth. :  To  the  Men  of  Kent. 

hard  -I-nSss,  *  harde-nesse,  *  hard  i- 
nesse,  *  hord-y-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  hardy ; 
-ness.] 

1.  Boldness,  hardihood,  courage,  intrepidity, 
daring. 

"  Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards  ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  ill.  6. 

2.  Firmness  of  body,  capability  of  enduring 
fctigue,  hardship,  &c. ;  endurance. 

3.  Effrontery,  excess  of  confidence,  hardi- 
hood. 

"Not  yet  grown  to  the  hardiness  of  avowing  their 
contempt  of  the  king."— Clarendon :  Civil  Wart,  i.  465. 
*4.  Hardship,  fatigue. 

"  They  are  valiant  and  hardy ;  great  endurera  of  cold, 
hanger,  and  all  hardiness."  —Spenser :  State  of  Ireland. 

tard   ish,  o.    [Eng.  hard;  -ish.]    Somewhat 
or  moderately  hard  ;  tending  to  hardness. 
"And  for  my  pillow  stuffed  with  down, 
The  harduh  hillocks  have  supplied  my  turn." 

Greene;  Alphonmt,  iv. 

•  bar-die,  s.    [HURDLE.] 

liard-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  hard;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  hard  or  difficult  manner;  with  diffi- 
culty, with  trouble  ;  not  easily. 

"  These  oracles  are  hardlti  I  hardily]  attained, 
And  hard!]/  understood. 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  4. 

2.  With    rigour,    severity,    or   harshness; 
'tigorously,  oppressively. 


•8.  Severely,  unfavourably,  unkindly. 

"  The  grieved  commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  i.  i. 

4.  Harshly,  nnwelcomely. 

"Such  information  comes  very  hardly  and  harshly 
to  a  grown  man ;  and,  however  softened,  goes  but  ill 
down."— Locke. 

5.  Coarsely,  roughly ;   not   softly  or  deli- 
cately. 

"  Heaven  waa  her  canopy,  bare  earth  her  bed  ; 
So  hardly  lodged." 

Dryden :  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses,  i. 

6.  Scarcely,  barely. 

"  An  asperity  hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  a 
man  of  so  much  sense.  —Macautan :  Hit'.  Una.,  ch.  xii. 

7.  Not  quite,   scarcely  :    as,   The   meat    is 
Juirdly  done  yet. 

*  8.  Confidently,  hardils  ;  with  confidence 
or  hardihood. 

*  9.  Grudgingly,  reluctantly,    unwillingly  ; 
with  a  feeling  of  ill-will. 

"  If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage. 
Have  aught  committed  that  was  hardly  borne." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  ///.,  ii  1. 


*  10.  Excessively,  to  excess. 

"The  deceased  had  been  drinking  hardly.'— Daily 
Xeift.  August  8,  1881. 

hard  ness,  •  hard-nesso,  3.    [Eng.  hard; 
-ness.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hard,  solid, 
or  compact ;  solidity,  density,  firmness ;  com- 
pactness ;  power  of  resisting  penetration  or 
separation. 

"Hardness  is  a  firm  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  matter 
that  make  up  masses  uf  a  sensible  bulk,  so  that  the 
whole  does  not  easily  change  its  figure,"— Locke. 

2.  Difficulty  of  accomplishment. 

"  Oh,  hardnecs  to  dissemble  1" 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  ill.  4. 

3.  Laboriousness,     toilsomeness,     fatigue, 
difficulty  ;  as  labour,  hardwork,  toil. 

"  Enured  to  hardnessf  and  to  homely  fare." 
Which  them  to  warlike  discipline  did  trayne." 

Xpenser  :  F.  ^.,  IV.  viii.  27. 

4.  Harshness,  cruelty,  hardship,  oppressive- 
ness, severity, 

5.  Difficulty  to  be  understood  ;  difficulty  of 
comprehension. 

6.  Unfeelingness ;  want  of  feeling  or  sensi- 
bility. 

"  Of  all  hnrtlnesses  of  heart,  there  is  none  so  inex- 
cusable as  that  of  parents  towards  their  children."— 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  18L 

7.  Obduracy,  profligacy. 

"  Such  an  invincible  hardness  as  is  not  to  be  found 
In  any  people  mentioned  throughout  the  whole  book 
of  God/— .iouth :  Sermons,  vol.  hi.,  ser.  IS. 

8.  Roughness,  severity;  keenness  or  vehe- 
mence, as  of  weather,  &c. 

9.  Sternness,  inflexibility. 

10.  Unreasonableness,  injustice. 

11.  Sourness,  acidity,  roughness. 

12.  That  quality  in  water  which  renders  it 
unfit  for  washing  purposes. 

13.  Niggardliness,  parsimony. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  Stiffness,  harshness,  want  of  refine- 
ment ;  academic  drawing  rather  than  artistic 
feeling. 

"Sculptors  are  obliged  to  make  many  ample  folds, 
which  are  iusuflerable  hardnesses,  and  more  like  a 
rock  than  a  natural  garment"— Dryden  :  Du/resnoy. 

2.  Physics :   The   resistance  which   bodies 
offer  to  being  scratched  or  worn  by  others. 
It  is  not  the  same  as  resistance  to  compres- 
sion or  to  a  blow.    Thus  glass  is  harder  than 
wood,  but    wood    resists    a    stroke    from    a 
hammer   which    would    splinter   glass.     The 
relative  hardness  of  bodies  is  ascertained  by 
testing  which  will  scratch  the  other. 

3.  Min. :    The   scale   of  hardness   is   the 
following  :  Talc,  rocksalt  or  gypsum,  calcspar, 
fluorspar,  apatite,  felspar,  quartz,  topaz,  corun- 
dum, diamond.     When  in  this  work  it  is  said 
that  a  mineral  has  a  hardness  of  5,  it  means 
that  it  is  just  as  hard  as  apatite.      The  scale 
is  that  of  Molis. 

*  har  dock,  *  hor  dock,  s.  [A.S.  hdr  = 
hoar,  and  Eng.  dock.]  A  kind  of  dock  with 
whitish  leaves  ;  the  hoar-dock ;  probably  the 
Burdock  (q.v.). 

"  ffardocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  iv.  4. 

hards,  *  heord  en,  *  herds,  *  hyrdys, 
s.  pi.  [A.S.  htordan.]  The  coarse  or  refuse 
part  of  flax. 

"  As  a  deed  sparcle  of  bonys,  ether  of  herdis  of  flex." 
— Ancren  Rivte,  p.  418. 

hard    Ship,  s.     [Eng.  hard;  -ship.] 

1.  Toil,    fatigue,    hard   labour ;    whatever 
oppresses  the  body. 

"  Yet  worn  he  seemed  of  hardship  more  than  years ; 

And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  with  fears." 

Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  8. 

2.  Oppression,  injury,  injustice. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  hardship  and 
grievance,  see  GRIEVANCE. 

hard' -ware,  s.  [Eng.  hard,  and  ware.]  A 
term  including  articles  of  metal  for  sale,  such 
as  cooking  utensils  and  mechanics'  tools. 
Sometimes  distinguished  as  builders'  hard  ware, 
domestic  hardware,  and  tools.  The  great  seats 
of  the  manufacture  of  hardware  are  Birming- 
ham and  Sheffield. 

hard  -ware  man,  s.  [Eng.  hardware;  -man.} 
One  who  makes  or  deals  in  hardware. 

"  One  William  Wood,  an  hardteareman,  obtains  by 
fraud  a  patent  in  England  to  coin  copper  to  pass  in 
Ireland.'  —Swift :  Drapier's  Letter*. 

hard  -  wick' -i -a,  s.    [Named  by  Roxburgh 


after   Major-Gen.    Thos.   Hardwiek,    F.K.3.. 
F.L.S.,  &c.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Leguminous  plants,  sub- 
order Caesalpinieae,  tribe  Cynometrese.  Hard- 
wickia  binata,  an  Indian  tree,  is  described  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  as  a  most  elegant  tree, 
tall,  erect,  with  elongated  coma,  and  the 
branches  pendulous.  One  was  120  feet  liigh, 
and  "as  handsome  a  monarch  of  the  forest  as 
I  ever  saw."  (Hooker:  Himalayan  Journals, 
i.  50,  54.) 

har'-dy,  *har-di,  a.  &  «.  [O.  Fr.  hardi, 
properly  the  pa.  par.  of  hardir  =2  to  make 
bold  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hartjan;  M.  H.  Ger.  herten 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  harti ;  Ger.  ftart  =  hard.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Bold  (a  sense  which  it  still  retains  in 
the  familiar  phrase  foolhardy). 

"  '  Hap  helpeth  hardy  man  alway,'  quoth  he." 

Chauc-er:  Legend  of  Good  Women. 

*  2.  Overconfident ;   full  of  confidence   or 
assurance  ;  bold,  stubborn. 

*  3.  Strong,  hard,  firm,  compact. 

"Is  a  man  confident  of  his  present  strength}  An 
unwholesome  blast  may  shake  in  pieces  his  hardy 
fabric." — South :  Sermons. 

*  4.  Inured  to  fatigue  or  toil ;   capable  of 
bearing  fatigue,  exposure,  or  hardships. 

"The  Bactrians  bee  the  most  hardytst  people  among 
thuse  nacions."— ISrende :  (juintiu  Cartius,  to.  66. 

5.  Capable  of  bearing  exposure  to  the 
weather. 

"  Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  surround. 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  crowned." 

Scott:  War  Song. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Forging :  A  chisel  or  fuller  having  a  square 
shank  for  insertion  into  a  square  hole  in  an 
anvil,  called  a  hardy-hole,  which  is  sometimes 
occupied  by  a  smaller  anvil,  fullering-tool,  or 
caulking-swage,  in  which  in  a  steel-faced  plate 
is  sunk  a  vertical  groove,  and  the  faces  on 
each  side  of  the  groove  are  inclined,  so  as  to 
give  the  proper  taper  to  the  inner  sides  of  the 
caulk  when  the  horseshoe  is  placed  within 
the  groove. 

hardy -hole,  s.    [HARDY,  B.] 
hardy-shrew,  s.  The  shrew-mouse  (q.v.). 

*hard-yn,  a.  [Eng.  hard;  -en.]  Made  of 
coarse  flax  or  hards. 

hare,  s.  [A.S.  hara;  Dan.  &  Sw.  hare;  IceL 
heri;  Dut.  haas ;  N.  H.  Ger.  hose;  O.  H.  Ger. 
haso  ;  Sansc.  faca  =  a  hare  ;  caf  =  to  jump.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing. :  Various  species  of  Lepus,  specially 
Lepus  timidus,  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
It  does  not  make  a  burrow  like  the  rabbit, 
but  lurks  in  a  seat  or  form,  which  it  varies 
according  to  the  season,  and  in  severe  weather 
betakes  itself  to  the  woods.    It  is,  properly 
speaking,   a   nocturnal   animal  and   is   very 
prolific.    There  are  about  a  dozen  different 
species  in  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of 
America,  among  them  the  Polar,  Northern, 
Swamp,  and  Marsh  Hares. 

(2)  PI. :  The  family  Leporidffi  (q.v.). 

2.  Scrip. :   The  hare  of  Scripture  (Hebrew 
ra?1N  (arnebheth).  Lev.  xi.  6  and  Dent.  iv.  7) 
seems  to  be  correctly  rendered.      It  is  here 
arranged  with    the    ruminants,   perhaps    on 
account  of  a  certain  movement  of  the  lips  like 
that  of  those  animals,   but  modern    scieiice 
places  it  among  the  rodents,  with  which  its 
anatomical  construction  entirely  agrees. 

3.  Law ;  The  hare  is  a  bsast  of  warren,  pro- 
tected by  the  game  laws. 

4.  Astron. :  Lepus,  one  of  the  fifteen  anciemt 
southern  constellations. 

If  To  make  a  hare  of:  To  render  a  person  ridi- 
culous ;  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  any  person, 
"What  a  hare  Mat  made  of  him  .  .  .  and  did  not 
lave  him  a  leg  to  stand  onl"— Carleton:  Train  4 
Stories ;  The  Hedge-school. 

hare-kangaroo,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  kangaroo,  Macropus  or  Lagorchiste$ 
leporoides,  like  the  hare,  but  not  so  large.  It 
occurs  in  Australia. 

*  hare-mint,  *.  An  unidentified  plant. 
(Ainsworth.) 

hare-pipe,  s.    A  snare  for  catching  hare*. 

hare's-bane,  s. 

Bot. :  Aconitum  Lagoctonum. 

hare's  beard,  s. 

Bot. :  Verbascum  Thapsus. 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cab.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   so,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.    <iu  = 


hare— harlot 
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HAREBELL. 


hare's-ear,  .--•. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  umbelliferous  genus  Bupleu- 
rum  (q.v.),  (2)  Erysimum  nusti-iacum,  (3)  E. 
orietitale,  (4)  Phyllis  Nobla. 

hare's  foot,  bare-foot, 

Bot.  :  (1)  Ochroma  Lagopus,  (2)  Trtfolium 
arvense,  (3)  [Hare's-foot-fern], 

Hare's-foot  fern : 

Bot. :  Davallia  canciriensis.  The  resemblance 
to  a  hare's  foot  is  in  its  scaly  creeping  rhizome. 

hare's  lettuce,  hare's  palace,  s. 
Bot. :   Sonchus  oleraceus.     [SONCHUS,   SOW- 
THISTLE.] 

hare's  tail,  hare's  tail  grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lagurus  ovatus.  It  is  a  soft,  hairy, 
annual  tufted  grass,  found  in  Guernsey  and 
in  continental  Europe. 

•bare,  v.t.    [HARE,  s.]    To  fright,  to  harass, 
to  worry,  to  excite. 

"To  hare  and  rate  them,  is  not  to  teach  but  vex 
them."— Locke  :  On  Education,  §  67. 

hare' -bell,  hair'-bell,  s.  [Eng.  hare  or  hair, 
and  be/I.  Hooker  &  Aniott  call  the  plant  hair- 
bell;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
harebell.] 

Bot. :  Campanula  rotundi- 
Jblia,  the  round-leaved  bell- 
flower.  A  plant  with  large 
bell-shaped  blue  flowers, 
and  leaves  of  three  fonns, 
the  round  root-leaves,  from 
which  the  name  rotundi- 
folia  was  given,  withering 
BO  soon  that  few  people 
notice  their  existence  ;  the 
lower  cauline  leaves  lanceo- 
late, the  upper  ones  linear. 
Common  on  pastures, 
heaths,  and  tops  of  walls, 
especially  in  hilly  regions 
in  various  countries  of 
Northern  Europe.  Also 
found  in  the  United  States 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It 
is  also  called  Bluebell. 

**  God  told  him  it  wag  June  ;  and  he  knew  well, 
Without  such  telling,  h-irebelli  grew  in  June." 

R.  Broufaing:  Paracelsat,  iil. 
2.  Scilla    nutans,    the    Blue-bell    or    Wild 
Hyacinth,     the     Hyacinthus    nonseriptus    of 
Linnaeus.    [AORAFHIS,  BLUEBELL.] 

*  bare -brain,    *  haire-braine,    a.   &  s. 

[Eng.  hare,  and  brain.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  HARE-BRAINED 
(q.v.). 

"That  same  haire-iraine  wild  fellow,  my  subject"— 
Bacon :  Benry  VII. 

B.  As  sitbst. :  A  harebrained  person. 


bare' -brained,  •  hair  braindc,  *hare- 
braynd,  a.    [Eng.  hare,  and  brained.  J    Vola- 
tile, giddy,  flighty,  wild,  thoughtless. 
"  Fooles,  whose  hiilrbrainde  heades  must  haue 
More  clothes  nttoues,  than  might  become  a  kyug." 
GaKoigne:  Stetle  Qla$. 

t  bare -brained  passion,  s.  Uncon- 
trolled passion  leading  to  wild  conduct.  It  is 
a  kind  of  mania. 

*  hare   brained  ly,    *  hare  braynd  ly, 

adv.     [Eng.  harebrained ;  -ly.]    In  a  thought- 
less, volatile,  wild,  or  giddy  manner. 

"  In  my  hat  full  harebrayndly  thy  flowers  did  I  weare." 
Oaicoiyne:  f'ruite  of  Fettert. 

hare' -burr,  «.     [Eng.  hare,  and  burr.] 
Bot. :  The  Burdock,  Arctium  Lappa. 

ha  reem ,  s.    [HAREM.] 

hare' -foot,  *.    [Eng.  hare,  and/x>«.] 

1.  Ornith. :   A   name   for   the    Ptarmigan, 
Lagnpvs   scoticus,   the  foot  of  which    has    a 
superficial  resemblance  to  that  of  a  hare. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  HARE'S-FOOT  (q.v.). 

*  hare'  heart  ed,».  [Eng.  ftare.and  hearted.] 
Timid,  fearful,  timorous,  easily  frightened. 

*  bare  -hound,  s.    [Eng.  hare,  and  houiul.] 
A  hound  kept  for  hunting  hares. 

*  hare'-hunt-er,  «.    [Eng.  hare,  and  hunter.] 
One  who  hunts  hares. 

hare  hunt-Ing,  «.  [Eng.  hare,  and  Imntin'i.] 
The  act  or  sport  of  hunting  hares  with  dogs  ; 
coursing. 


har'-eld,  ha  -rel'-da,  ha-raT-da,  s.    [Cf. 
Nor.  Fr.  harald,  harauld  =  a  herald"] 
Ornithology : 

1.  (Of  the  form  Harelda  and  Haralda)  :   A 
genus  of  Anatidse.     It  is  found  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  of  both  hemispheres,  migrating  south- 
wards to  Orkney  Islands,  Holland,  &c. 

2.  (Of  the  form  Hareld) :  An  English  name 
for  the  genus  Harelda  (q.v.). 

hare'-lip,  s.     [Eng.  hare,  and  lip.] 

Surg. :  Usually  a  congenital  malformation, 
and  frequently  hereditary,  chiefly  occurring  in 
the  upper  lip,  and  having  one  fissure  only ;  if 
there  are  two  it  is  called  a  double  harelip. 
Harelip,  besides  being  a  great  deformity,  is 
attended  with  defect  of  speech  and  often  a  cleft, 
of  the  upper  jaw  and  palate  bones,  converting 
the  mouth  and  nose  practically  into  one  cavity. 
In  ordinary  cases  a  cure  by  means  of  operation 
is  easily  effected. 

hare' lipped,  a.  [Eng.  harelip ; -ed.]  Having 
a  harelip. 

ha'-rem,  s.  [Arab,  haram  —  woman's  apart- 
ments ;  lit.  =  sacred  ;  from  harama  =  he  pro- 
hibited.] 

1.  The  set  of  apartments  reserved  for  the 
female  members  of  a  Mohammedan  family. 

2.  The  occupants  of  a  harem,  consisting  of 
the  wives  and  concubines. 

"  By  governing  his  vassals  despotically,  by  keeping 
a  rude  harem."— .Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

ha-ren'-gl-form,  s.  [Fr.  hareng  =  a  her- 
ring ;  i  connective ;  and  Lat.  forma  =  form.] 
Shaped  like  a  herring. 

hare-this-tle  (tie  as  el),  s.     [Eng.  hare, 
and  thistle.] 
Bot. :  The  sow-thistle,  Sonchus  oleraceiis. 

bar '-fang,  s.  [  A.S.  hara  =  a  hare,  undfangan 
=  to  take,  to  catch.]  [FANG.] 

Ornith. :  Syrnia  nyctea.  the  Snowy  Owl.  It 
is  found  in  the  Arctic  regions,  straggling  also 
to  Britain. 

Har'-i,  s.     [Mahratta  &  Sans.] 

Hindoo  Mythol. :  A  name  for  the  god  Vishnoo. 

har^-1-cot  (t  silent),  her ~i  got,  s.    [Fr.] 

*  1.  A  hash  made  of  meat,  first  fried  or 
grilled,  and  vegetables,  principally  carrots. 

2.  The  kidney  bean  (Phaseolus  vulgaris) 
and  other  species  of  the  genus  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  dish  described  under  No.  1.  [KIDNEY 
BEAN.] 

•  bar  -ie,  v.i.    [HARRY.] 
•har-I-er,  s.    [HARRIER.] 

bar  -iff,  heir  Iff;  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Bot,:  The  Goose  Grass,  or  Clivers  (fialivm 
Aparine). 

bar   I  gals,  bar'  I  -golds,  s.    [Fr.  haricot.] 

1.  The  heart,  lights,  and  liver  of  an  animal. 

2.  The  hair  of  the  head.    (Scotch.) 

*har-I-O-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat  hariolatio,  from 
hariolor  =  to  foretell.]  The  act  of  divination 
or  foretelling ;  soothsaying. 

har'-I-ot,  s.    [HERIOT.] 
"  har'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  har(e)  ;  -ish.]   Like  a  hare. 

hark,     harkc,   *herko,  *  berk-en,  v.i. 

&  t.    [HEARKEN.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  listen,  to  hear,  to  heed,  to 
hearken. 

"  His  men  below  cryde  out  to  him,  and  prayed 
Him  to  retire,  but  he  no  whit  wuuld  hark::" 

Harrington  :  Orlanda  far  tun,  bk.  mix. 

B.  Trans. :  To  listen  to. 

"  This  kin?  iiat  thus  In  hi*  nobley, 
Berklng  his  miuistralles  hir  thiiiKes  pley  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10.894. 

IT  The  word  is  now  but  little  used,  except 
in  the  imperative  mood  as  an  interjection  or 
ejaculation.  It  is  also  used  in  combination  as 
a  cry  to  stimulate  or  direct  hounds  :  as,  Hark 
forward!  Hark  away!  Hark  back!  is  used  to 
call  hounds  back  when  they  have  passed  the 
scent ;  and,  figuratively,  the  verb  to  hark  back 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  returning  to  some  point 
or  matter  from  which  a  temporary  digression 
has  been  made. 

bart,s 

iptii 


arl,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  hards  (q.v.).] 


1.  The  filaments  of  flax  ;  any  ftlameotoni 

substance. 

"The  general  sort  are  wicker  hives,  made  of  prtret, 
willow,  or  hart."—  Mortimer. 

2.  A  barb  of  one  of  the  feathers  from  a  pea- 
cock s  tail,  used  in  making  artificial  flies  for 
fly-fishing. 

harle,  v.t.    [HAUL.] 

Har  -iPch  (cb  gutturalX  *.  [See  def.] 

Geog.  :  Harlech  in  Merioneth,  North  Wales. 
Harlech-grits,  5.  pi. 
Geol.  :   A   sub-division   of  the  Longtnynd 
rocks.     Murchison   deemed  them  non-fossili- 
ferous.    They  are  of  Lower  Silurian  age.   LveU 
arranged  them  under  the  Lower  Cambrian. 

Har-le-ian,a.  [See  def.]  An  epithet  applied. 
to  an  exceedingly  large  and  valuable  colleutioo- 
of  manuscripts,  books,  &c.,  formed  by  Hkrley. 
Earl  of  Oxfoi-d,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 

bar'  le-quln,  s.  [Fr.  arlequin,  harlequin; 
Ital.  arleccliino.  Skeat  refers  the  French 
word  to  Low  Lat.  harlequinus,  O.  Fr.  hierleki* 
or  helletjuin.  —  Mid.  Eng.  Hurlewaynes  kyune, 
Hurlewayn.es  meyne  =  Hurlewayiie's  troop  or 
kin  ;  Hurlewain  bayig  a  demon  mentioned  in- 
Richard  the  Redder,  &c.  The  change  from 
helleklu  to  harlequin,  arose  from  a  popular 
etymology  which  connected  the  word  with 
Lharles  Quint  (Charles  V.).  See  Max  Mutter? 
Lectures,  ii.  581.]  The  leading  character  in  a 
pantomime  or  harlequinade,  dressed  in  a- 
mask,  parti-coloured  and  spangled  clothes, 
and  having  a  magic  wand  ;  a  buffoon  ;  a  droll. 

"One  may  say,  in  this  respect,  what  Jiarl.  7111,1  say» 
In  the  Emperor  of  the  Moon  ;  Tis  there  just  us  'tl» 
here."—  Clarke  :  Mr.  Leibnitz  t  Ftf,h  Paper,  p.  178. 

harlequin-bat,  & 

ZooL  :  Scotophilus  ornatus,  an  Indian  cheir- 
opter,  remarkable  for  its  colouring,  pale. 
tawny-brown,  variegated  with  white  spots. 

harlequin-beetle,  s. 

Kntom.  :  Acrociuus  longimayius,  a  beetle  of 
the  tribe  Lpngicornes.  The  resemblance  to  a 
harlequin  is  in  the  colours  of  the  elytra  which. 
are  gray,  red,  and  black. 

harlequin-duck,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Clangula,  or  Fuligula  histrionica. 
It  is  ash-coloured,  the  male  fantastically 
patched  with  white,  the  eyelids  and  (lank* 
red.  It  is  an  occasional  winter  visitant  to 
Britain.  It  is  a  native  of  the  arctic  parts* 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

harlequin-snake,  s. 

Zool.  :  Elaps  fulvius,  a  venomous  snake, 
ringed  with  red  and  black,  occurring  in  the- 
Southern  States. 

bar'-le-quln,  v.i.  &  t.    [HARLEQUIN,  «.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  impersonate  Harlequin  in  a 
pantomime  ;  to  act  as  a  harlequin  ,  to  mak» 
sport. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  conjure  away  as  though  with. 
a  liarlequin's  magic  wand. 

"f  The]  kitten,  if  the  humoar  hit, 
lias  harleyuined  away  the  lit." 

Ortm:  The  Kpltm. 

har'-le-quin-ado',  s.  [Fr.arleqitinade.]  That. 
part  of  a  pantomime  in  which  the  harlequin 
and  clown  play  the  principal  parts  ;  that  i«»rt. 
which  follows  the  transformation  scene;  an. 
extravaganza. 

"A    wild.    «atlrlcal    harlf^uinadt."  - 
Xuayi;  Mad.  If.trUay. 


r-y,  «.     [Eng.   harlequin? 
-ery.]    Harlequinade,  pantomine. 


bar  lock, «.    [HARDOCK.] 

har  lot,  i.  &  o.    [O.  Fr.  harlot,  arlot,  ^ 

a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  iierhaps  from 
O.   H.  Ger.   /.<>;•/  =  a  man ;  Icei.  tot ;   A.S. 
ceorl;  8p.   arlote ;   Ital.  arlatto  =  a  gluttony 
Wei.  A«rfod  =  ah»d.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.   Originally  used  of  either   sex,  more- 
commonly  perhiipa  of  men  than  of  women  ;  a 
fellow,  a  person,  a  man. 

"  He  wai  a  geutll  harlot  and  a  kind." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Ht 

*  2.  Used  as  R  contemptuous  word,  not  so 
specific  as  now  either  as  to  sex  or  moral  demerit. 

(1)  A  beggar,  a  vagabond. 

"  Begge  a*  on  harlot.— Ancrtn  Mult,  PI  M4. 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  ain,  a»;  expect,  Xenophon,  cytst.    ph  =  t, 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun:  -tion.  -sion  -  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shu*.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del.  , 
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harlot— harmonically 


(8?  A  heretic,  a  scamp,  a  low  fellow,  a  rogue, 
•&•! 

"  Ho  man  but  ha  and  thou  and  »uch  other  falae  *ar- 
loti  rractiseth  ,-vny  such  preachlug."—  foxe:  Boot  of 
JfaClyri  ;  .Culmination  of  Hilliatn  Thorpe. 

(3)  A  sect  put  down  by  order  of  Henry  III. 

"About  this  time  [i.n.  13M]  »  redrew  of  certain 
•ecS  WM  Intruded.  amnug  which  one  by  name  specially 
ooonrrrth.  and  called  the  assembly  i>(  tuirtott.  a  kind 
of  i*ople  of  »  If  «rd  disposition  and  uncivil.  In  Henry 
UM  Third's  letter  to  the  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  order- 
lag  that  they  should  be  dispersed,  the  words  occur. 
•Qui  «e  harlotot  appellant"—  Trench  :  StUet  (llouury. 


8.  A  woman  who    prostitutes   herself  for 
7Jre  ;  a  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

"Thy  sonne  was  come,  whlche  hath  deuoured  thy 
foodes  with  h,rtotei.~—llMf  (ISJll,  Luk,-  XT. 

*  B.   As  ailj.  :    Pertaining  to  a  harlot  or 
prostitute  ;  lewd,  wanton,  low,  base. 

tiar  '  l6t,  v.  i.    [HARLOT,  s.]   To  play  the  harlot  ; 
to  act  lewdly  or  wantonly. 

"  They  that  spend  their  youth  in  loitering,  bezzling, 
ami  harlotting.'  —  Milton  :  Anim.  upon  Kemomt. 
Dtfmce,  j  1. 

•*  har'-ldt-ize,  v.i.      [Eng.  harlot  ;  -iae.]     To 

Slay  the  harlot    (Warner  :  Albions  England, 
k.  vi.,  ch.  xxx.) 

luu-'-lot-ry,  »har-l6t-rie,  *.     [O.  Pr. 

harlotrie.] 

1.  The  practices  or  trade  of  a  harlot  ;  pros- 
titution, lewdness,  incontinence. 

*  2.  A  harlot  ;  a  term  of  contempt  or  oppro- 
N-ium  for  a  woman. 

"  She's  desperate  hen  ;  a  peerish  self-willed  har- 
1otri/."—Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  Jr..  iiL  L 

*  3.  False  show  ;  meretriciousnessT 


"4.  Ribaldry;  immodest  discourse. 


.fearm,  •  bar  me,  "herm,  s.  [A.S.  hearm, 
herm  =  grief,  harm  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  harmr  = 
grief  ;  Dan.  harme  =  wroth  ;  Sw.  harm  = 
anger,  grief;  Qer.  harm;  Russ.  srame  =  shame  ; 
8ansc.  crama  =  toil,  fatigue  ;  gram  =  to  be 
weary.] 

1.  Bodily,   physical,   or  material   hurt   or 
Injury  ;  damage. 

"  And  tbou  couldst  laugh  away  the  {ear  of  harm." 
Coif  per:  Expostulation,  705. 

2.  Moral  wrong;  evil,  mischief,  wrong-doing. 
"  A  price  being  paid  for  the  harna  we  have  done."— 

Bunyan  :  rttgriml  Progreu,  pt.  ii. 

K  For  the  difference  between  harm,  and  evil, 
•ee  EVIL. 

harm  -  doing,  s.     Wrong,  evil,  wrong- 
doing. 

'  No  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her  ;  by  my  Ufa 
She  never  knew  farm-doing." 

Shaketp.  :  ffmry  VIII..  1L  3. 


harme,  *  harm  en,  *  hear  rain, 
v.t.  &  t.    [HARM,  s.J 

A.  Trans.  :   To  do  harm,  hurt,  injury,  or 
damage  to  ;    to  hurt,   to  injure,   to  damage 
morally  or  physically. 

"  Yet  wer  I  innocent  and  one  that  harm*  no  man." 
—  Vdil:  Johnviii. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  do  harm,  injury,  or  damage. 

•Star'  -ma-line,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  harmdUfl);  -int.] 
Ckem.  :  C^Hi^NaO.  An  alkaloid  contained 
in  Peganum  Harmala,  a  plant  growing  in  the 
Crimea,  The  seed  coating  contains  Harmaline 
and  Harmine.  They  are  extracted  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  NaCl.,  in  the  form  of  chlorides, 
the  alkaloids  may  be  separated  by  adding 
ammonia,  the  harmine  being  first  precipitated. 
Harmaline  can  be  converted  into  harmine  by 
the  action  of  oxidizing  agents.  Harmaline 
forms  yellow  bitter  salts.  (Watts:  DM.  Chen.) 

liar  mat  tan,  s.  [Arab.,  said  to  be  originally 
from  the  Fanti  language,  in  Western  Africa; 
Fr.  harmattan  ;  Sp.  harmatan  ;  ItaL  armatano.] 
A  dry  hot  wind  blowing  from  the  interior  of 
Africa  to  the  Atlantic,  between  Cape  Verde, 
in  14°  43"  N.,  and  Cape  Lopez,  0*  36'  S.,  in 
December,  January,  and  February.  It  is 
generally  attended  by  fog,  through  which  the 
sun  shines  red.  It  hurts  vegetation  and  pre- 
judicially affects  man,  drying  up  the  eyes, 
the  mouth,  &c.,  even  peeling  off  the  skin.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  tends  to  terminate  fever 
and  dysentery,  and  to  mitigate  cutaneous 
diseases.  It  corresponds  to  the  sirocco  of 
Italy,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  Indian 
and  Australian  hot  wind.  [Hor  WIND, 
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har   mel»  s.    [Arab.] 

Bot. :  Peganum  Harmala,  a  strongly  scented 
plant,  common  in  Southern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  introduced  into  English  gardens. 
The  Turks  use  the  seeds  as  a  spice  and  to 
make  a  red  dye. 

harm   fill.    *  harm   full,   *  harme  full, 

a.  [Eng.  harm;  -/uJ(0-]  Hurtful ;  injurious ; 
detrimental ;  causing  or  tending  to  cause  harm 
or  damage. 

"  But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  IT.  2. 

harm'-ful-ljf,  *  narme-ful-ly,  *  harm- 
ful-lie, adv.  [Eng.  harmful;  -ly.]  In  a 
harmful,  hurtful,  or  injurious  manner;  so  as 
to  cause  harm,  hurt,  or  injury  ;  htirtfully  ;  in- 
juriously. 

"  Spending  his  time  not  only  vainly,  but  harmfully, 
in  such  kind  of  exercise."— An-ham :  Schoolmaster, 
pt.  ii. 

harm  ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  harmful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  harmful ;  hurt- 
fulness. 

har   mine,  s.    [Eng.,  Ac.  harm(aline);  -Ine.] 

Chem. :  CiaHijNjO.     An  alkaloid  contained 

in  Peganum  Harmala,  along  with  Harmaline 

(q.v.).      Harmine   is  insoluble  in  water  and 

forms  colourless  salts. 

harm  less,  *  harme  less,  *  harm  les,  a. 

[Eng.  harm;  -lens.} 

1.  Free  from  power,  tendency,  or  desire  to 
harm  ;  not  hurtful  or  injurious ;  innocuous ; 
innocent. 

"  So  Eden  was  a  scene  of  hnrmleu  sport. 
Where  kindness  on  his  part  who  ruled  the  whole 
Begat  a  tranquil  confidence  in  all." 

Covrper :  Task,  yi.  364. 

2.  Free  from  harm,  hurt,  or  damage  ;  un- 
hurt, uninjured,  undamaged :  as,  To  hold  a 
person  harmless. 

harm  less  ly,  *  harm-les-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
harmless;  -ly.\  In  a  harmless  manner;  inno- 
cently ;  innocuously ;  without  causing  or  re- 
ceiving injury. 

"  Unnumbered  pleasures  harmleuly  pursued." 

Cowjjer :  Retirement,  784. 

harm'  less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  harmless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  harmless  ;  in- 
nocuousness ;  innocence. 

"  Ita  harmlemeu  or  malignity  is  the  only  matter  of 
enquiry."—  Warburton  :  Divine  Legation.  (Pref.) 

har  mo  ni  a,  Har-md'-ni-a,  s.     [Of  the 

form  harmonla  ;  Gr.  ip^ovia  (harmonia),  here 
=  a  means  of  joining,  a  fastening ;  of  the  form 
Harmonla  (Def.  3.).]  [HARMONY.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  term  employed  to  denote  the 
simple  apposition  of  comparatively  smooth 
surfaces  or  edges,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
superior  maxillary  bones.    (Quain.) 

2.  Astron.  (Of  the  form  Harmonia):  An  aste- 
roid, the  fortieth  found.     It  was  discovered 
by  Goldschmidt  on  March  1,  1856. 

3.  Class.  Mythol. :  A  daughter  of  Mars  and 
Venus,   who   became   the  wife    of  Cadmus. 
Called  also  Harmouie  and  Hermione. 

har  mon'  ic,  har  -mon'  -ick,  a.  &,  s.  [Fr. 
harmonique,  from  Lat.  harmonicus ;  Gr. 
apjioptKo?  (harmonikos),  from  ap/iovta.  (har- 
monia) =  harmony  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  harmony  or  music. 

2.  Concordant ;  musical ;  harmonious ;  con- 
sonant. 

"  In  full  harmonic  number  Joined." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  Iv.  687. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Math.  :  Applied  to  numbers,  terms  of 
certain  ratios,  proportions,  &c.,  which  have 
certain  relations  or  properties  resembling  those 
of  musical  concords.     [HARMONIC  -  PROPOR- 
TION.] 

2.  Music :  Applied  to  the  sounds  produced 
by  a  vibrating  string  or  column  of  air,  when 
it  is  sub-divided  into  its  aliquot  parts. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Music : 

1.  One  of  the  sounds  produced  by  a  vibrat- 
ing string  or  column  of  air,  when  it  is  sub- 
divided into  its  aliquot  parts. 

2.  An  artificial  tone  produced  in  a  stringed 
instrument  (1)  by  varying  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  bow,  or  (2)  by  slightly  pressing  the 
string  at  the  nodes  or  divisions  of  its  aliquot 
parts  (4,  i,  J,  &c.)    In  wind  instruments,  har- 


monics are  produced  by  varying  the  intensity 
of  the  air-current  from  the  mouth.    (Grove.) 

"These  accessary  sounds,  which  are  canted  by  th» 
aliiriiota  of  a  sonorous  body  vibrating  at  once,  are 
called  harmonia."— air  W.  Janet :  Euay  on  the  Imita- 
tive Art  I. 

3.  (PL)  The  science  or  doctrine  of  musical 
sounds. 

harmonic  interval,  s. 

Music :  The  distance  between  two  chorda  or 
between  two  consonant  notes. 

harmonic  proportion,  s. 

Math. :  [HARMONICAL-PROPORTION], 
harmonic  scale,  s. 
Music :   The  scale  formed  by  a  series  of 
natural  harmonics. 

harmonic-stops,  s.  pi. 

Music :  Organ  stops,  both  flute  and  reed, 
having  tubes  twice  the  normal  length,  but 
pierced  with  a  small  hole  in  the  middle.  Har- 
monic flute  stops  are  of  great  purity  and 
brilliancy  :  they  are  of  eight  or  four  feet  pitch. 
Harmonic  piccolos  are  of  two  feet  pitch.  Har- 
monic reed  stops  (tromba,  tuba,  trumpet,  Ac.) 
are  generally  on  a  high  pressure  of  wind,  one 
of  the  great  ad  vantages  of  all  harmonic  stops 
being  that  they  will  take  a  very  strong  pres- 
sure of  wind  without  overblowing.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  harmonic-tube,  having  two  syn- 
chronous vibrating  columns  of  air,  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  pipe  already  overblown  to 
its  first  harmonic,  the  octave. 

harmonic-triad,  s. 

Music :  The  chord  of  a  note  consisting  of 
its  third  and  perfect  fifth ;  a  common  chord. 

har -mon'- 1 -ca,    s.      [Gr.    ap/uovuco?  (har- 
monikos), from  apuovia  (harmonia)  —  harmony.) 
Music: 

1.  A  musical  instrument  formed  of  a  num- 
ber of  glasses  which  are  tuned  by  filling  them 
more  or  less  with  water,  and  are  played  by- 
touching  them  with  the  dampened  finger.  The 
less  the  quantity  of  water,  the  lower  is  the 
tone  of  the  scale.    Called  also  musical  glasses. 
The  instrument  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  a  German,  and  was  improved  by  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.     A  stringed  form  is  ascribed 
to  Stein  (1788).     Dr.  Franklin's  consisted  of  a 
nest  of  hemispherical  glasses,  tuned,  and  ar- 
ranged on  a  revolving  spindle  impelled  by  a 
treadle,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  being  applied 
to  the  edges  of  the  glasses  to  produce  the 
tones. 

2.  A  small  wind  instrument.     A  mouth- 
organ.    At  the  edge  is  a  series  of  holes  which 
conduct  the  breath  to  free  reeds,  like  those 
of  an  accordeon. 

har-mon'-ic-al,   a.     [Eng.  harmonic;  -oZ.J 
The  same  as  HARMONIC  (q.v.). 

"They -will  soon  conclude,  .  .  .  that  the  harmonical 
soul  ...  is  merely  a  liction  and  a  dream."— Clarke: 
Fifth  Reply  to  Leibnitz. 

harmonical  curve,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  into  which  a  musical  chord 
Is  supposed  to  be  inflected  when  put  into 
motion  so  as  to  excite  a  sound. 

harmonical  interval,  s. 
Music:  [HARMONIC-INTERVAL]. 
harmonical  mean,  s. 

Math.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  mean  between 
two  quantities,  as  A  and  B,  when  it  is  double 
a  fourth  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the 
quantities  and  the  quantities  themsejves : 

thus         .  being  the  fourth   proportional  to 

A+B  2AB 

A+B  :  A  :  :  B,  then  T^TR  is  the  harmonical 
mean. 

harmonical  proportion,  s. 

Math. :  The  relation  between  four  quantities 
when  the  first  is  to  the  fourth  as  the  difference 
between  the  first  and  the  second  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  third  and  fourth  :  that  is 
when  A  D::A  —  BiC-'D.  So  also  three 
quantities  are  said  to  be  in  harmonical  pro- 
portion when  the  first  is  to  the  second  as  the 
difference  between  the  first  and  second  to  the 
difference  between  the  second  and  third. 

harmonical  series,  s. 

Math. :  A  series  of  numbers  in  continued 
harmonical  proportion. 

har-mon'-ic-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  harmonical/ 

-ly.] 

1.    Ord.  Lang. :   In  an  harmonical  manner ; 


late,  fat   fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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melodiously  ;  harmoniously  ;  suitably,  fitly, 
by  harmony. 

"  Intending  to  declare  harmonically  the  harmony  of 

the  four  elements  of  the  soul. '  —  P.  llalland :  Plutarch, 

p.  1,022. 

2.  Math. :  In  harmonical  progression  :  as, 
a  line  harmonically  divided. 

bar-mon'-I-chord,  s.  [Gr.  ap^ofiKot  (har- 
monilMs)  =  harmonical,  and  \6pSri  (chortle)  = 
a  chord.] 

Music:  An  instrument  played  like  a  piano- 
forte, but  sounding  like  a  violin.  The  tone  is 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  keys,  which 
Bets  a  revolving  cylinder  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather,  and  charged  with  rosin,  inaction 
over  the  strings.  It  has  also  been  called 
piano- violin,  violin-piano,  tetrachordon,  &c. 

har  mon' -1-91,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ap/uoi/iico?  (har- 
monikos)  =  harmonical.]  The  followers  of  the 
Pythagorean  system  of  music  as  opposed  to 
that  taught  by  Aristoxenus.  They  were  also 
called  Musici.  The  Aristoxeuians  viewed 
music  as  an  art  governed  by  appeal  to  the 
ear ;  the  Pythagoreans,  as  a  science  founded 
on  physical  laws. 

bar  -  mon'  - 1  -  con,   s.     [Gr.   neut.   sing,  of 

ipiaoviKo^  (harmonikoi)  =  harmonical.] 

1.  An  instrument  only  used  as  a  toy;  it 
consists  of  free  reeds  enclosed   in  a  box  in 
such  a  way  that  inspiration  produces  one  set 
of  sounds,  respiration  another. 

2.  A  musical    instrument    consisting  of  a 
large  barrel-organ,  containing,  in  addition  to 
the    ordinary   pipes,   others    to    imitate   the 
different  wind-instruments,  aiid  an  apparatus 
to  produce  the  effects  of  drums,   triangles, 
cymbals,   &c.,  so  that  the  combined  sounds 
produce  the  effect  of  a  military  band. 

If  Chemical  harnionicon :  An  open  tube,  the 
air  of  which  is  made  to  sound  by  means  of 
a  luminous  jet  of  hydrogen,  coal-gas,  &c., 
placed  beneath  the  tube.  The  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  a  series  of  small  explosions  which 
take  place  as  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combines 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  jets. 

har-mo'-ni-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  harmonieux,  from 
haniwnie  —  harmony  (q.v.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  musical  harmony  or 
eoncord ;  musically  concordant  or  consonant. 

"  Your  Bongs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes." 

Cowper:  Tatk,  ilL  767. 

2.  Having  the  several  parts  adapted  and 
proportioned  to  each  other ;  symmetrical. 

"  By  AH  harmoniout  sympathy  promote  the  perfec- 
tion ami  good  of  the  whole."— OlanaiU:  Vanity  of 
Dogmatizing,  ch.  v. 

3.  Living  or  acting  in  concord,  peace,  or 
friendship  ;  agreeing  in  action  or  feeling, 

har-md'-nl-ous-lif,  adv.  [Eng.  harmonious ; 
-ly.} 

1.  In  a  harmonious  manner ;  melodiously  ; 
with  harmony  or  concord  of  sound. 

2.  With  just  adaptation  and  proportion  of 
parts  to  each  other  ;  symmetrically. 

"  How  came  the  Asterlsms  of  the  same  nature  and 
energies  to  be  so  harmoniously  placed  at  regular  in- 
tervals.''— Bentley  :  Sermom,  ill. 

3.  In  harmony  or  concord  ;  with  agreement 
Or  union  of  feeling  and  action. 

"To  nee  publick  and  private  virtues  not  dissonant 
and  jarring,  and  mutually  destructive,  but  harmo- 
nioutty  combined."— Burke :  Pretent  Itucontenti. 

bar-mo' -nl  ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hnrmonious  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  l>eing  harmo- 
nious ;  concord,  consonance,  symmetry. 

har  mon  I  phon,  s.  [Gr.af>tiovCa(harmonia) 
=  a  fitting  or  adapting,  harmony,  and  (^uin) 
(phone)  =  sound.] 

,  Music:  A  small  instrument  with  a  key- 
board, in  which  the  sounds  are  produced  by 
small  metallic  tongues,  acted  upon  by  air 
blown  through  a  flexible  tube.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  free  reeds  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  harmonium,  placed  in  a  tube  shaped  like 
a  clarinet.  The  compass  of  the  instrument  is 
two  octaves  with  intermediate  semitones ;  the 
keys  are  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  those 
of  a  pianoforte,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  notes  of 
the  normal  scale  are  in  one  row  and  the  chro- 
matic notes  in  another. 

har  mon  1st,  s.    [Eng.  harmon(y);  -irf.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  sings  or  plays  in  harmony ;  a 
writer  on  harmony  ;  a  musical  composer. 


2.  One  who  treats  of  and  shows  the  har- 
mony or  agreement  between  corresponding 
passages  of  different  authors.  [HARMONY,  1J.] 

"Of  which  obedience,  his  most  precious  death  is,  by 
our  most  excellent  harmonist,  declared  to  be  the  coll. 
summation."— A'flton:  Life  of  Dr.  Uejrge  Bull. 

IL  Ch.  Hist.  (PL) :  A  sect  founded  by  two 
brothers,  George  and  Frederick  Kapp,  who 
emigrated  from  Wurtemberg  to  the  United 
States  in  1803.  Soon  afterwards  they  founded 
the  town  of  Harmony  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1815  they  built  New  Harmony  in  Indiana. 
The  name  of  this  settlement  became  cele- 
brated through  the  place  having  been  pur- 
chased in  1823  or  1824  by  Robert  Owen  as  a 
suitable  locality  for  carrying  out  his  views  as 
to  the  reorganization  of  society.  In  1825  the 
Harmonists  removed  to  a  new  settlement, 
which  they  called  Economy.  They  have  com- 
munity of  goods,  and  consider  marriage  a  civil 
contract 

t  har-mdn-lSt'-lC,  a.  [Eng.  harmonist ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  harmony  ;  comparative. 

"The  *rtrmori««-fc  exegesis  of  the  anti  critical  school" 
—  IT.  Kobertton  Smith:  Old  Tettumeiit,  led.  Hi  ,  p.  67. 

*  har'-mon-lte,  s.      [Eng.  harmon(y)  ;   -lie.] 
The  same  as  HARMONIST  (q.v.). 

bar-mo' -ni-um,  s.    [HARMONY.] 

Music  :  A  keyed  wind  instrument  whose 
tones  are  produced  by  the  forcing  of  air 
thir  ugh  free  reeds.  The  better  class  of  har- 
moniums have  several  sets  of  vibrators,  of 
different  pitch,  and  of  various  qualities  of 
tone.  The  stop  called  expression  is  a  me- 
chanical contrivance  by  which  the  waste- 
valve  of  the  bellows  is  closed,  so  that  the 
pressure  of  the  foot  has  direct  influence  on 
the  intensity  of  the  sounds  produced.  A 
tremolo  is  produced  by  causing  the  wind  to 
quaver  as  it  passes  through  the  reeds.  The 
vox  angelica  gives  a  delicate  undulating  tone, 
which  is  produced  by  two  sets  of  vibrators  to 
each  note  tuned  slightly  apart. 

*  har-mo'-ni-um-Ist,  *.    [Eng.  harmonium; 
•ist.] 

Music  :  A  player  or  performer  upon  the 
harmonium. 

har-mon  l-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  harmonise); 
•ation.]  The  act  of  harmonizing  ;  the  state  of 
being  harmonized. 

har  mon  ize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  harmon(y);  -tee.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  harmonious  ;  to  combine,  set, 
or  arrange  according  to  the  laws  of  harmony 
or  counterpoint. 

"  A  music  harmonietny  our  wild  cries." 

TermytoH :  Sea  Dreamt,  847. 

2.  To    make    melodious,    harmonious,    or 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 

3.  To  adjust,  set,  or  arrange  in  proper  pro- 
portions ;  to  arrange  so  that  the  several  parts 
are  justly  and  fitly  adapted  and  suited  to  each 
other. 

"  And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole." 

Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  li.  48. 

4.  To  make  in  concord  or  agreement  with 
other  things. 

"  To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  convene 
With  Nature  :  there  to  harmonize  his  heart " 
Thornton:  Summer,  1,381 

5.  To  restrain,  to  rein  in,  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection. 

" 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  a  concord  j'to  be  in  harmony  or 
concord  ;    to  agree  in  sounds  or  effect :  as, 
Two  voices  harmonize  together. 

2.  To  be  in  concoi-d  or  agreement ;  to  agree 
In  feeling  or  action  ;  to  be  or  live  in  peace  and 
concord. 

3.  To  agree  together  in  effect  or  result :  as. 
The  facts  harmonize. 

har'-mon-iz-er,  s.     [Eng.  harmonise);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  harmonizes  or  arranges  sounds 
according  to  the  rules  of  harmony. 

2.  One  who  arranges  or  adjusts  things  in 
symmetrical  order. 

"The  constant  harmonlzer  of  the  whole  world."— 
Cudworth :  InteU.  Sytttm,  p.  48». 

3.  A  harmonist. 

har  m6  n5m'  6  ter,  *.    [Gr.  apuovia  (har- 
mania)  =  harmony,  and  pirpov  (mctron)  =•  a 
measure.] 
Music:  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 


harmonic  relation  of  sounds.    It  often  con- 
sists of  a  single  string  with  movable  bridges. 

bar  -mon-y,  *  ar-mon-y,  s.    [Fr.  harmoni^ 
from  Lat.  harmotiia,  from  Gr.  opfiopia  (Aar. 
mania)  =  a  joining,  harmony  ;  <ipMO«  (harmot) 
—  a  joining ;  ofw  (aro)  =  to  fit  or  join.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  just  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  a  symmetrical  and  connected 
whole. 

"  This  harmony  of  mind 
Where  purity  and  peace  immiugle  charms." 

Thornton :  Summer,  560. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

3.  The  science   which  treats   of  the  har- 
monizing of  sounds. 

4.  A  melodious  or  harmonious  arrangement. 
of  sounds  ;  music. 

"  Heaven's  harmony  is  universal  love." 

Covper  :  Progress  of  Krror,  n. 

5.  Concord  or  agreement  in  views,  feelings* 
sentiments,  manners,  &c. ;  peace  ;  friendship  ;. 
unity. 

"  Attentive  to  universal  harmony,  [he]  often  forget* 
that  he  himself  has  a  part  to  sustain  in  the  concert."— 
Goldsmith:  Citizen  of  the  World,  let  Ixvi. 

6.  A  book  bringing  together  and  showing: 
the  agreement  between  parallel  or  correspond- 
ing passages  of  different  authors. 

II  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament  aim  at 
placing  the  several  books,  or  portions  of  them, 
in  chronological  order,  showing  how  they 
illustrate  each  other,  as,  for  instance,  what 
light  the  prophetic  books  shed  on  the  histori- 
cal ones,  or  vice  versa.  Harmonies  of  the  New 
Testament  have  it  for  one  leading  object  to- 
compare  and  show  the  mutual  consistency  of 
the  four  gospels.  Another  is  to  arrange  the> 
epistles  in  chronological  order,  and  use  th» 
undesigned  coincidence  between  portions  of 
them  and  the  Acts  of  the  Ai>ostles,  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  authority  of  both.  The  earliest 
known  harmony  of  the  gos|>els,  is  that  of 
Tatian,  a  Syrian  of  the  second  century.  Ara- 
monius  followed  in  the  third,  and  Eusebius  ilk 
the  fourth.  In  1537  Andreas  Osiander  pub- 
lished a  similar  work,  as  did  Calvin  in  1553, 
and  other  writers.  Since  then  such  harmonica 
have  become  numerous. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  [HARMONIA,  1). 

2.  Music :  A  just  proportion  of  sound ;  must* 
cal   concord ;    the   accordance,  concord,   or 
consonance  of  different  sounds  which  please* 
the  ear,  or  a  succession  of  such  sounds  called 
chords.    In  its  earliest  sense  among  the  Greeks, 
this  word  seems  to  have  been  a  general  term 
for  music,  a  sense  in  which  our  own  poets 
often  use  it.    But  from  its  meaning  of  "  fitting 
together,"  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  proper 
arrangement  of  sounds  in  a  scale,  or,  as  w* 
should  say,  to  "systems  of  tuning." 

"The  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  taste  of  harmonn  ha* 
been  formed  upon  those  sounds  which  every  country 
abounds  with.  —  Additon  :  Speetator,  NJ.  29 

IT  For  the  difference  between  harmony  and 
concord,  see  CONCORD 
1[  (1)  Artificial  harmony : 
Music:  A  mixture  of  discords  and  concord. 

(2)  Cljse  harmony : 

Music:  Said  when  the  sounds  comiwsing; 
each  chord  are  placed  so  near  to  £ach  other  that 
no  sound  belonging  to  the  chord  could  again 
be  interposed  between  any  of  those  already 
present. 

(3)  Figured  harmony : 

Music:  Said  when  one  or  more  of  the  j>art» 
move,  during  the  continuance  of  a  chord, 
through  certain  notes  which  do  not  fonn  any 
of  the  constituent  ]>artn  of  that  chord. 

(4)  Harmony  of  the  spheres : 

Ancient  Phil. :  The  assumption  of  Pytha- 
goras that  everything  in  the  great  Kosmo* 
must  be  harmoniously  arranged,  and  that  since 
the  planets  were  at  the  same  proportionate 
distances  from  each  other  as  the  divisions  of 
the  monochord,  In  passing  through  the  ether 
they  must  make  a  sound  varying  according  to- 
the  diversity  of  their  magnitude,  velocity,  and 
relative  distance.  He  thought  that  Saturn 
gave  the  deepest  and  the  Moon  the  shrillest 
sound,  as  the  one  was  farthest  from,  nnd  tb» 
other  nearest  to  the  earth.  («.  H.  Lewes.) 

(5)  Natural  harmony : 

Music :  The  harmonic  triad  or  common  chord, 

(6)  Perfect  harmony  : 

Music:  Harmony  with  untempered  concord* 
only. 


bSli.  IWfr;  polit,  J6%1;  oat,  fell,  chorus  9Hln,  bench;  go,  *em;  thin,  thl»:  .In,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  eytat. 
-«ton,-tlan  =  8han.     -tton,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion.  -aion  =  shon.   -clous,  -ttoiu.  -rtous  =  •ho*.    -We. -die,  &c 
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harmost — harp 


(7)  Pre-estiMished  harmony : 

Jtetayh. :  In  tin1  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  a 
harmony  established  by  God  at  the  creation 
«mong  all  monads,  which,  excessively  minute 
«s  they  were,  still  represented  the  universe. 
Through  their  influence  the  body  and  soul  act 
independently  of  each  other,  each  obeying  ita 
own  laws  as  freely  as  if  the  other  did  not  exist, 
and  yet  with  the  same  result  as  if  they  intln- 
•emvd  each  other.  They  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
Leibnitz,  like  two  clocks,  one  formed  to  strike, 
the  other  simply  to  indicate  the  hour.  They 
move  in  harmony,  but  each  is  independent  of 
the  other. 

(8)  Spread  harmony : 

Mnaic:  When  the  sounds  of  a  chord  are 
placed  at  such  a  wide  distance  from  each  other, 
That  some  of  them  might  be  again  interposed 
between  the  sounds  already  present. 

(9)  Tempered  harmony : 

Mitfie :  When  the  notes  are  varied  by  tem- 
perament (q.v.). 

liar  most,  s.  [Or.  OP^OOTTJ?  (harmostes),  fr. 
op«i6£<o  (harmozo)  =  to  fit  together,  to  rule.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  The  name  given  to  those  go- 
vernors of  the  Greek  Islands  and  towns  in 
Asia  Minor  sent  out  into  a  subject  or  con- 
quered town  by  the  Lacedaemonians  during 
their  supremacy  after  the  Pelopounesian  war ; 
the  governor  of  a  colony. 

bar  mo  tome,  s.  [Gr.  ipnos  (harmos)  =  a 
joint,  and  ro^ot  (tomos)  =  cutting ;  rc^va 
(temno)  =  to  cut.] 

Jfin.  :  A  monoclinic  subtransparent  or 
translucent  brittle  mineral,  occurring  in  twin 
crystals  ;  colours  white,  gray,  yellow,  red,  or 
brown  ;  streak,  white  ;  hardness,  4'5  ;  sp.  gr., 
2'44  to  2-45.  Compos.  :  silica,  46410to  48-49  ; 
alumina,  15'24  to  17-6') ;  baryta,  19'12  to  21 '60 ; 
water,  13  to  15'24.  It  is  found  in  amygdaloid 
phonolite,  trachyte,  in  gneiss,  and  in  metallic 
veins.  Morvenite  is  a  variety  of  it.  Occurs 
at  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire,  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, in  Bohemia,  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
Norway,  &c. 

barn,  s.  &  a.    [A.  3.  heordaii.]    [HARDS.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Very  coarse  linen. 

"  Her  catty  sark  o'  Paisley  hum." 

Burnt:  Tarn  <Jt  Shanttr. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  flax  hards ;  coarse. 
•har-neis,  *.    [HARNESS,  s.] 

*har  neise,  v.  t.  &  i.    [HARNESS,  v.] 

liar  ness,  har  neis,  bar  nes,  *  bar- 
neys, har  nessc,  *her-neys,s.  [O.Fr. 

harnas,  harnois,  hcrnois  —  armour,  from  Bret. 
harnez  =  old  iron,  armour  ;  horiarn  (pi.  hern) 
=  iron ;  Wei.  haiarn;  Gael,  iarunn;  Fr.  iaran 
=  iron  ;  Ger.  harnisch;  Dut.  harnas.] 

*  1.  Equipment  for  a  man ;   the  accoutre- 
ments of  a  soldier  or  knight ;  anns. 

"He  taketh  from  him  his  harnas  wherein  he 
trusted  anil  divideth  his  goods."—  Tyndule :  Luke  xl.  22. 

*2.  Spec. :  Armour. 

"  And  a  certain  uian  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,  and 
•mute  the  king  of  Israel  between  the  juiiits  of  the 
Itarneu."— 1  King*  xxil.  34. 

3.  The  gear  or  tackle  by  which  a  horse  or 
•other  animal  is  yoked  to  and  made  to  draw  a 
vehicle  or  the   like ;  the  working  gear  of  a 
horse  or  other  animal  of  draught. 

"  Or  wilt  thou  ride!    Thy  horses  shall  be  trappd. 
Their  harivvt  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl." 
Shates/i.  :   Turning  o/  Out  Shrew,  Ind.  ii. 

4.  The  apparatus  in  a  loom  by  which  the 
aets  of  warp-threads  are  shifted  alternately  to 
form  the   shed.      The  harness  of  a  loom  is 
termed  the  mounting ;  and  the  whole  apparatus 
concerned  in  the  motions  of  the  warp-threads 
is  the  shedding.     [Loox.] 

*5.  The  salt  beef  issued  to  men  in  the  Navy 
and  the  merchant  service.  It  was  so  called 
either  from  a  belief  that  it  was  prepared  from 
horse-flesh,  or  from  its  extreme  toughness. 
Called  also  Salt-horse. 

T  To  die  in  harness :  To  spend  one's  life 
to  the  last  in  one's  business,  profession,  or 
occupation. 

*  harness-bearer,   «  harness-bear- 
er, s.    An  armour-bearer. 

"  Vellocatus  his  seruant  and  harnetse-bearer."— 
Speed  :  Great  Britane,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vt,  f  13. 

harness-bell,  s.  A  small  bell,  usually 
Of  globular  form,  and  carrying  a  bullet,  at- 
tached to  some  part  of  the  haniess  to  produce 
a  jingling  sound;  a  sleigh-bell. 


harness-board,  s. 

Weav.  :  The  compass-board  of  a  loom,  having 
holes  through  which  puss  the  neck  twines. 

harness-cask,  harness-tub,  s. 

Kaut.  :  Alarge  cask  or  tub  with  a  rim  coyer, 
containing  a  supply  of  salt  meat  for  immediate 
use. 

harness  clamp,  .--. 

Smlil. :  A  kind  of  vice  used  to  hold  leather 
while  being  stitched. 

harness-currier,  s.  One  who  prepares 
or  dresses  leather  for  harness  or  saddlery 
purposes. 

harness-hook,  s. 

1.  A  hook  or  bracket  on  which  harness  is 
hung. 

2.  A  check-rein  hook  on  the  gig-saddle. 

harness-leather,  .•>•.  A  kind  of  leather 
from  which  harness  is  made.  It  is  blacked 
on  the  grain  side. 

harness-maker,  s.  One  who  makes 
harness,  saddlery,  &c. 

harness-pad,  s.  A  lining  or  soft  wad 
beneath  a  saddle  to  keep  the  harder  portions 
from  galling  the  back  of  the  animal. 

harness-plater,  .•>•.  A  worker  in  electro- 
plating, who  plates  tiie  metal-work  of  harness. 

harness-room,  .-.  A  room  attached  to 
a  stable,  warmed  by  a  stove,  and  used  for 
putting  away  harness. 

harness-saddle,  s.  The  part  of  the 
harness  which  rests  across  the  back,  and  to 
which  the  girthing  portions  are  attached. 
Upon  it  are  the  terrets  and  check-rein  hook, 
and  from  it  proceeds  the  back-strap,  which 
reaches  to  the  crupper. 

harness-snap,  s.  A  hook  for  attaching 
the  reins  to  the  bit-rings,  the  breast-strap  to 
the  name-rings,  fcc. ;  a  snap-hook. 

harness-tub,  «.    [HARNESS-CASK.] 

harness-weaver,  s.  A  weaver  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  more  complicated 
patterns  of  shawls,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

har  ness,   har-nesche,  *har-nesse,v.t. 

[O.  Fr.  harnascher.]    [HARNESS,  s.] 

*  1.  To  arm  ;  to  dress  or  equip  in  armour  or 
arms. 

"Those  that  sleep  in  Jesus  shall  God  bring  with 
Him,  and  harnes*  them  with  the  bright  armour  of 
light  and  immortality."— B .  Mure  :  Mystery  o/  Uodti- 
nea,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xviii. 

*  2.  To  equip  or  fit  out  for  defence ;  to  arm. 
"They  saw  the  camp  of  the  heathen,  that  it  was 

strong  and  well  harnessed,  ami  compassed  round  about 
with  horsemen.-— 1  Maccabees  iv.  7. 

3.  To  put  harness  on,  as  on  a  horse. 

"  My  horse  is  h-irnessrd  and  chained  to  my  plough." 
—Sale  :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  50. 

*  har-nesse,  s.    [HARNESS.] 

har'-ness-er,  s.  [Eng.  harness;  -er.]  One 
who  harnesses. 

'  har' -ness-ment,  s.  [Eng.  harness  ;  -men*.] 
Equipment,  outfit. 

harn  pan,  s.  [A.S.  Juernes;  Icel.  hjarnl  = 
brains.]  The  brain-pan. 

"  '  Weize  a  brace  of  balls  through  his  Horn-pan,' 
•aid  a  second."— Scott  .•  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxxiii. 

barns,  s.  pi.    [A.S.  hcernes.]    Brains. 

"  I'll  e'en  hlrple  awa  there  wi'  the  wean,  for  it  will 
knock  its  harm  out,  puir  thing."— Scott  .•  Antiquary, 
ch.  XT. 

*  ha'-ro,  *  ha   row,  *  har'-row,   exclam. 
[O.  Fr.  haro.]    A  cry  anciently  used  in  Nor- 
mandy as  a  call  for  help  or  to  raise  a  hue-and- 
cry. 

"  'Barrow!  the  flames  which  me  consume,'  said  he, 
•  Ne  can  be  quencht.- "        Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  i». 

harp,  *  harpe,  s.  [A.S.  hearp;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  harp ;  Icel.  harpa ;  Dan.  harpe ;  Sw. 
harpa,;  Ger.  harfe ;  O.  H.  Ger.  harpha;  Fr. 
harpe ;  Ital.  arpa.  Perhaps  connected  with 
Lat.  crepo  =  to  crackle.  (Skeat.)] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

*  2.  An  Irish  coin  of  the  value  of  one  half- 
penny, so  called  from  the  figure  of  a  harp  on  it. 

3.  A  screen  or  sieve  for  sifting  grain  and 
clearing  it  of  the  seeds  of  weeds. 

4.  An  oblong  apparatus,   consisting   of  a 


frame  filled  up  with  parallel  wires  similar  to 
the  strings  of  a  harp,  and  used  as  a  screen  for 
sifting  sand. 

5.  A  concave  grating  ina  scutching-niachine, 
through  which  refuse  escapes  as  the  cotton  is 
beaten  and  driven  forward  by  the  revolving 
beater. 

II.  Technically : 

t 1.  Astroii. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
ancient  northern  constellation  generally  termed 
Lyra,  the  Lyre. 

"  Next  shines  the  Harp,  and  through  the  liquid  skies 
The  shell,  as  lightest,  first  begins  to  rise."    Creech. 

2.  Music:  A  stringed  instrument  of  tri- 
angular form,  furnished  with  gut  strings.  It 
has  a  compass  varying  from  three  to  six 
octaves  and  a  half,  according  to  the  size  of  tha 
instrument.  There  are  several  kinds  of  harps 
still  in  use :  (1)  The  triple  or  Welsh  harp,  with 
three  rows  of  strings,  two  rows  tuned  diatoni- 
cally  in  unisons  or  octaves,  the  third  or  inner 
row  arranged  to  supply  the  accidentals,  sharps 
or  flats.  The  strings  are  thin,  and  the  tone  is 
consequently  consonant  with  the  character  of 
the  strings.  This  harp  is  derived  from,  and  ia 
almost  identical  with,  the  Irish  harp.  (2)  The 
double  harp,  with  two  rows  of  strings  is  lesa 
inconvenient  but  equally  imperfect ;  all  altera- 
tions of  the  pitch  of  the  strings  having  to  be 
made  with  the  thumb.  (3)  The  single-action 
pedal  harp,  with  one  row  of  strings,  contain- 
ing a  compass  of  nearly  six  octaves.  There 
were  seven  pedals  which  altered  by  a  semi- 
tone the  pitch  of  the  note  to  which  each  pedal 
belonged.  The  imperfection  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  pedals  involved  the  player  in  many 
difficulties,  and  rendered  it  in  some  keys  quito 
useless.  (4)  The  double  action  pedal-harp,  i 
the  invention  of  Erard.  The  harp  was  a' 
favourite  instrument  among .  the  ancient 
Britons  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  old  laws 
of  Wales,  the  Triads,  specily  the  use  of  the 
harp  as  one  of  the  three  things  necessary  to 
distinguish  a  freeman  or  gentleman  trom  a 
slave.  Pretenders  were  discovered  by  their 
unskilfulness  in  "  playing  of  the  harp."  The 
same  laws  forbade  a  slave  to  touch  a  harp, 
either  out  of  curiosity,  or  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  none  but  the  king,  his  musi- 
cians, and  other  gentlemen,  were  permitted 
to  possess  one.  The  harp  was  exempt  from 
seizure  for  debt;,  as  it  was  presumed  that  ha 
who  had  no  harp  lost  his  position,  and  was 
degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  (Staiiier 
£  Barrett.) 

harp-seal,  s. 

Zool. :  Phoca  grxnlandica  or  Calocep halut 
grasnlandicus,  the  Greenland  seal.  The  re- 
semblance to  a  harp  is  in  two  large  brown, 
oblique  bands  meeting  near  the  shoulders, 
and  then  running  separately  along  the  sides 
and  up  the  hind  legs,  where  they  become 
brighter,  till  they  finally  disappear  in  tha 
white  of  the  under  parts.  The  hair  is  dry, 
close,  and  not  woolly,  except  when  the  animal 
is  very  young.  It  is  found  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  in  Greenland,  Newfoundland,  Iceland, 
the  north  and  north-east  of  Asia.  It  has  been 
met  with  on  the  British  coast. 

harp-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  molluscous  genus  Harpa  (q.v.). 

*  harp-star,  *  harpe  starre,  s.    Tha 

same  as  HARP,  s.,  II.  1. 

"  The  hiirue-iturre  Fidicula  goeth  downc,  and  is  no 
move  seeue.  —  P.  Holland :  Piinie,  bk.  xviii.,  ch.  xxvL 

harp-string,  s.  One  of  the  gut-strings 
of  a  harp. 

"  Aud  the  harp-ttrinys  a  clangour  made." 

Longfellow:  Musician  i  'fait. 

harp-stringing,  a.  Suited  for  playing 
on  the  harp. 

harp,  *  harpe,  v.i.  &  t.     [A.S.  hearpian.) 
[HARP,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  play  upon  a  harp. 

"  Then  shouted  a  com(>auy  of  them  that  stood  round 
about,  and  harped  with  their  harps."—  Buny an: 
Pilgrim*  Progreu,  pt.  it 

2.  Fig. :  To  dwell  incessantly  upon  any- 
thing ;  to  speak  or  write  persistently  on  thft 
same  subject  or  idea.  (Followed  byoworujxm.) 

"  Neither  will  I  importune  you,  nor  dull  your  eare» 
with  harping  still  upon  this  unpleasant  thing."— A 
Holland  :  Liiuu,  p.  54. 

*B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  touch  upon  ;  to  hit 

my  fear  aright.* 
Shakeip. :  Macbeth,  i*.  I 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 


harpa— harpy 
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,      2.  To  sift,  screen,  or  separate  by  means  of 
*  sieve. 

If  To  harp  on  one  string :  To  dwell  per- 
sistently and  too  much  upon  one  subject,  so 
as  to  weary  the  hearers. 

"King  Henry  thereto  would  not  condhcende.  bnt 
it  iH  harped  on  thysstryng."— Hall :  Henri/  I"//,  (an.  6) 

fear' -pa,  s.    [Lit.  =  a  harp.] 

Zool. :  Harp  shell.  A  genus  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs,  family  Buccinidse.  The  shell  is  ven- 
tricose,  ribbe.l  transversely  ;  the  spire  small ; 
the  aperture  l.-irge.  notched  in  front ;  the 
animal  with  a  very  large  foot.  Known  species, 
recent,  twelve,  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Pacific,  &c.  ;  fossil,  four,  from  the  Eocene  on 
ward.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

Iiar-pac-ti9  I  dae,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  bar- 
factious);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Entomostracous  Crusta- 
ceans, legion  Lophyropoda,  order  C 
sect.  Gnathostoma.    [HARPACTICUS.] 

Iiar-pae-ti9-i  -n»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  har- 
factions);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
-    Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Harpacticidae  (q.v.). 

Jiar  pac  -tl-CU8,  *.  [Gr.  apjra/rriicd?  (harpac- 
tikns)  =  knavish,  thievish  ;  opjraf  (harpax)  = 
robbing,  rapacious  ;  apir<'t$<o  (harpazo)  =  to 
snatch  away,  to  carry  off.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Harpacticinae  and  the  family  Harpacticidse 
(q.v.;.  It  has  the  body  elongated,  or  broad 
and  depressed,  the  head  united  with  the  first 
thoracic  segment,  the  first  and  second  abdomi- 
nal rings  in  the  female  ovalescent.  the  first 
pair  of  antenna  eight  or  nine  jointed,  the 
second  pair  of  foot-jaws  strongly  developed. 
(Brady  :  Monog.  of  British  Copepoda ;  Bay 
Soc.,  1880.) 

*  bar'-pa-gon,  s.  [Lat.  harpagonem,  accus. 
of  haringo  —  a  grappling-iron.]  A  grappling- 
iron. 

"There  were  deulaed  certeine  instruments  where, 
wyth  they  might  null  downe  the  workes  that  their 
eneniyes  made,  called  harpaynu."— Brmde :  (juintiis 
Curttut,  fo.  54.  . 

fcar-pa-gopb'-I-tiim,  ».  [Lat.  harpago  =  a 
grappling-iron  ;  Gr.  ipTrayij  (harpage)  —  sei- 
zure, and  <f>vr6v  (phi/ton)  =  a  plant.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Pedaliaeese.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Grapple-plant,  generally  called  Un- 
caria  procumbens,  should  be  termed  Harpa- 
gnphytum  procumbens  (GRAPPLE-PLANT],  and  a 
Madagascar  species,  also  with  reflexed  hooks 
like  grappling-irons  on  the  fruit,  H.  lepto- 
earyum.  (Suppl.  to  Treas.  of  Bot.) 

tar-pa-gor'-nls,    s.      [Gr.   apwayij  (harpage) 
=  seizure,  rapine,  and  opwc  (onus)  =  a  bird.] 
Palcfont.  :  A  gigantic  bird  of  prey  from  the 
Post-Tertiary  strata  of  New  Zealand. 

bar  pal  -f-dw,  j.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  harpal(vs); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  predatory  beetles,  hav- 
ing the  four  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  en- 
larged, the  inside  of  the  anterior  tibiie  with  a 
deep  notch,  and  moderately  long  antennae. 
Most  of  them  are  voracious  insects  of  prey, 
though  Zabrus  is  said  to  feed  exclusively  upon 
corn,  and  Amara  upon  the  roots  and  tender 
shoots  of  grass  and  other  plants.  The  family 
is  very  extensive,  and  is  diffused  throughout 
the  world.  Probably  about  500  are  known. 
Many  are  British.  [HARPALIN.E,  HARPALUS.] 

bar  pa  li  -nse,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  harpal(us) ; 
Lat.  rein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
fntomology : 

1.  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub-family  of 
Cirabidae.     It  is  equivalent  to  the  Harpalide 
of  some  entomologists. 

2.  Sometimes  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense 
for  those  Harpalidae  which  have  the  four  an- 
terior tarsi  of  the  males  dilated. 

bar  -pa  lus,  *.  [Gr.  dpiroA<r'o«  (harpaleos)  = 
greedy.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Harpalidae,  or  the  sub-family  Harpalinae.  In 
1855  about  134  species  were  known  from  the 
four  great  continents  and  Australia.  Sharp 
enumerates  twenty-nine  species  as  British. 

bar  ped  i  dw,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  harpes, 
genit.  harped(is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•uto.] 

Palasont. :  A  family  of  Trilobites,  having  a 


large  cephalic  shield  of  horseshoe  form,  with 
its  posterior  angles  greatly  lengthened,  and 
the  margin  perforated  by  pores ;  the  thoracic 
segments  twenty-five  or  twenty -six. 

barp-er,  *barp-are,  *barp-ere,«.  [A.S. 

Itearpere.] 

1.  A  player  on  the  harp  ;  a  harpist. 

"I  heard  the  voice  of  hnrpcn  harping  with  their 
harps.  -Revelation  xiv.  i 

2.  A  brass  coin  current  in  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  a  harp  on  it.     It  was  altout  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  and  of  the  value  of  one  penny. 

"A  two-pence  I  had  to  spend  over  and  above ;  be- 
sides the  liariier  that  was  gathered  amongst  u»  to  pay 
the  piper."— Ben  Jonton:  The  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

bar  -pes,  ».    [Gr.  Apmj  (harpe)  =  (1)  a  bird  of 
prey,  (2)  a  rapacious  sea-fish,  (3)  a  sickle.] 

Palamnt. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Harpedidse  (q.v.). 

barp'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [HARP,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  harp  ;  fitted 
or  intended  for  playing  on  the  harp ;  as,  harp- 
ing melodies.    (Milton :  Nativity,  115.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lany. :  The  art  or  science  of  playing 
on  the  harp ;  a  performance  on  the  harp. 

"  In  hymns  and  harping!  and  self-seeking  prayers  " 
a     £.1-1.    •,..•  Byron.  Cain,  i.  I. 

2.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  (PL):  The  wales  of  the  bow,  of  extra 
strength. 

(2)  A  ribband  trimmed  to  the  shape  of  and 
bolted  to  the  cant  bodies,  to  hold  them  toge- 
ther till  planked. 

If  Cat-harpings : 

Nant. :  The  trapping  of  the  shrouds  to  the 
masts  below  the  tops. 

harping  Iron,  s.  A  barbed  javelin.  The 
word  is  derived  from  its  capacity  for  clawing 
or  grasping.  A  harpoon  (q.v.). 

"  The  boat  which  on  the  first  assault  dW  go. 
Struck  with  a  harping-iron  the  younger  foe." 

Waller:  Battle  of  Summer  ItlancU.  132. 

harp'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  harp;  -ist.]  A  player 
upon  the  harp  ;  a  harper. 

"  That  vEasrian  httrpiit,  for  whose  lay 
Tigers  with  hunger  pinde  and  left  their  pray.' 
Browne:  Britannia  t  Pattoralt,  bk.  L.  s.  5. 

bar-podn,  *har-pon,  s.  [Out  harpoen, 
from  Fr.  harpon  —  a  grappling  iron,  from  harpe 
=  a  dog's  claw  or  paw,  a  harp  ;  Sp.  arpon ; 
Ital.  arpagone,  from  Lat,  harpago  =  a  hook,  a 
grappling-iron.]  A  barbed  javelin  used  to 
pierce  and  fasten  to  whales.  It  has  a  broad, 
flat,  triangular,  barbed,  sharp  head,  and  a 
shank  about  two  feet  long,  furnishing  a  socket 
for  the  shaft.  A  line,  alxmt  seventy  fathoms 
long,  is  attached  to  the  harpoon,  and  runs  out 
rapidly  as  the  struck  fish  dives  below  the 
surface. 

"  And  like  the  lightning's  flame 
Flew  our  harpoons  of  steel." 
Longfellow :  Dixxmerer  of  the  fforth  Cape. 

harpoon  fork,  s. 

Agric. :  A  fopm  of  hayfork  worked  by  tackle, 
and  used  in  pitching  hay  from  the  load  to  put- 
it  into  a  rick,  or  in  loading  a  waggon  from  a  rick. 

harpoon-gun,  5.  A  gun  or  contrivance 
used  in  whale-fishing  for  firing  a  harpoon. 

harpoon-rocket,  s.  A  combination  of 
bomb  and  lance  for  killing  whales.  It  has  an 
explosive  shell  at  its  head,  and  is  propelled  by 
a  rocket  charge  after  being  fired  from  a  gun. 
The  hinged  liarbs  are  secured  to  the  breech- 
piece  in  the  tube,  and  the  line  connected  by  a 
looped  shank. 

bar-podn',  v.t.  [HARPOON,  *.].  To  strike, 
catch,  or  kill  with  a  harpoon. 

bar  -  poon  -  cr,  *  bar  -  poon  -  ccr .  .«.  [Fr. 
harponeur.]  One  who  strikes  or  pierces  the 
whale  with  a  harpoon  ;  the  man  who  throws 
the  harpoon  from  a  whale-boat. 

"On  the  yard-arm  the  harpooner  sits." 

(Irainger :  Sugarcane,  bk.  i  i. 

harp  our,   .    [HARPER.] 

harp   r6ss, -.    [Eng.  harper;  -ets.]  A  female 
player  on  the  harp. 

*  harp  si  chon,  *  barp'-sl-cfo,  »•  [A  cor- 
ruption of  O.  Fr.  harpecorde.] 

Mnsic :  The  old  name  of  the  spinet  and  harp- 
sichord (q.v.). 

"  On  the  harixicon  or  rlrglnalm."— Parthemia  Sacra 
(1633).  p.  144. 


harp  -sl-ehord,  *  arp  si  chord. « barn, 
se-chord,  s.  [O.  Fr.  har/xcorde,  from  harpt. 
and  chorde,  corde  =  a  chord.  The  s  is  ap- 
parently an  intrusion.  Ital.  arpioordo.] 

Music :  A  stringed  instrument  with  a  key. 
board,  similar  in  form  to  a  modern  grand 
pianoforte,  by  which  it  has  1-een  superseded. 
As  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  upon  the  keys, 
when  heavy  or  light,  made  no  difference  ia 
the  quantity  of  tone  produced,  the  harpsichord 
sometimes  had  two  key-boards,  one  for  the 


HARPSICHORD   ACTION. 
Ftg.  I    K.  Key.    j.  Jack.    B.  String. 
Fig.  S  (Showing  detail  of  top  of  Jack).    T.  Mor»bl» 

tongue  ..f  pear  wimd.     c.  Small  piece  of  cloth  to 

deaden  the  vibration  of  the  string,     s.  String     o. 

Plectrum,  of  quill  or  leather,  projecting  from  the 

tongue  T. 

loud,  the  other  for  the  soft  tones.  There  were 
also  stops  in  some  instruments,  by  means  of 
which  the  tones  could  be  modified  by  connect- 
ing the  mechanism  with  or  detaching  it  from 
the  three,  oreven  four  strings,  with  which  each 
tone  was  furnished.  The  keys  were  attached 
to  levers,  which  at  their  ends  had  slips  of 
wood,  called  "jacks,"  furnished  with  plectra 
of  crow-quill  or  hard  leather  ;  these  struck  or 
twanged  the  strings,  and  produced  the  tone, 
which  has  been  likened  to  "n  scratch  with  a 
sound  at  the  end  of  it."  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 
"  If  he  the  tinkling  harpiirherd  regards 
As  inoffensive,  what  offence  in  cards?* 

Covper  :  Prvyrea  qf  Error.  14«. 

harpsichord  graces,  5.  pi. 

Music:  Certain  turns  and  ornaments  em* 
ployed  in  playing  upon  the  liarnsichord,  intro- 
duced for  the  most  part  as  compensation  for  th« 
lack  of  sustaining  power  in  the  instrument. 

harp  si  col,  *  harp  se  col,  s.    [HARPSI- 
CHORD.] 

barp'-Ster,  s.    [Eng.  harp;  fem.  suff.  -ster.} 
A  female  player  on  the  harp  ;  a  liar  press. 

ar'-pjf,  s.    [O.  Fr.  harpie,  harpye,  from  Lat. 
harpyia,    from   Gr.   ipirouju  (harjntiai),  from 
apirdfui  (harpazo)  =  to  seize.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Class.    Antiq. :  Three   fabulous    winged 
monsters,  daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra,  re- 
presented with  the  face  of  a  woman,  the  body 
of  a  vulture,  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp 
claws ;  their  names  were  Aello,  Celaeno,  and 
Ocypete.     They  emitted  an  infectious  smell, 
and  spoiled  whatever  they  touched  by  their 
filth. 

"Celeuo  foule  mishiiien  bird,  and  karpiei  man 
right  fell."          Pharr :  Virgil ;  .fnond  til. 

2.  Her. :  The  harpy  is  represented  in  heraldry 
as  a  vulture  with  the  head  and  breast  of  a 
woman. 

3.  Ornithology: 

(1)  The  Harpy  -eagle  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  genus  Harpyia  (q.v.). 

(3)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  bird  of 
prey,  the  Marsh  Harrier  (t'iccws  (rniginoutt). 
Called   more   fully  the  White-headed  Harpy. 
It  is  the  Harpaye  or  Busard  Harpaye  of  the 
the  French.     [CIRCUS-HARRIER  (2).)     In  Kng- 
l.iinl  it  is  known  also  as  the  Moor-buzznrd  and 
the  Duck-hawk.     It  preys  chietty  on  rabbits, 
water-birds,  lisli,  &c.     [Cincira.] 

4.  Fig. :  An   extortioner ;  a   rapacious   or 
ravenous  animal ;  a  plunderer. 

"  I  am  content  to  have  inirchaied.  by  the  lorn  of  for. 
tune,  an  encajw  from  a  Vir/.|r,  who  ha.1  Joined  the 
artlrtowuf  aiio  tothptillii remeuU  of  youth. "-tfamW»r, 
No.  1*2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Rapacious  ;  ravenous  ;  extor- 
tionate. 

••  Drire  the  \arpn  race  from  Hellcou  »f «r  " 

Cowprr  :  Ode  to  Mr.  John  Kmae.    (T  THIS  ) 

barpy-eagle,  s. 

Ornith. :  Thranaetus  Harpyia.    Linmeus  con- 
sidered  it  a  vulture,  and  called  It  Vultur  har- 


;  pfot,  JolW;  oat,  yell,  chorus,  9bln,  benph  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  tbi«;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  cyist.    ph  =  t 
-  clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -  tion.  -sion  =  sbfin ;  -tlon.    aion  =  zhun.     clous,  -  tlona,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  *c.  =  bel,  daJ. 


harpy  a -hart 


mga.  Cuvier  remove<l  it  to  the  true  eagles, 
founding  first  the  suit-genus  or  genus  Harpyia 
(q.v.),  *'>d  by  many  writers  it  is  still  called 
Iltiri>yia  destructor.  Its  crest  is  ilull-Maek, 
margined  with  gray  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  and  wings  ate  mostly  black,  the  under 
oiu-s  white,  except  a  black  collar  round  the 
neck  ;  feathers  of  the  logs  white,  with  trans- 
verse bars.  Immature  birds  are  mottled,  and 
have  been  described  as  different  species.  The 
harpy  is  a  very  powerful  bird,  al«out  three  and 
a-lulf  feet  high,  inhabiting  New  Granada. 
Guayana,  and  Mexico.  [HARPYIA.] 

harpy  footed,  a.  With  claws  like  a 
harpy.  (Milton  :  }\  L.,  ii.  S96.) 

toar-py-a,  s.    [HARPY.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Pteropinm  (Fruit-eating 
bats).  Harpya  piillasii  has  an  expansion  ot' 
wing  approaching  two  leet,  and  is  liorn  the 
Moluccas. 

bar  -py-J-a,  s.      [Lat.    har^iu,    harpya.] 
[HARPY.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Falconidse,  sub-family 
Aquilime.  The  bill  is  convex  above,  with  a 
alight  tooth  in  the  upper  mandible  ;  the  nos- 
trils semilunar,  transverse  ;  the  tarsi  very 
strong,  scutellated,  feathered  only  at  the  base  ; 
the  claws  very  strong  and  sharp.  [HARPY- 
EAGLE.]  Cuvier,  who  introduced  the  term 
Harpy  ia,  defined  it  as  containing  Fisher  Eagles 
with  short  wings,  but  the  affinity  is  not  close. 
The  harpy  does  not  seem  to  fish. 

•  bar'-  que  -  buse,   *  har  -  que  -  buss,   s. 
[ARQUEBUSE.] 

•  har  que  bus  -sier,  *.    [ARQUEBTOIER.] 

lutrr,  s.    [HAAR.]     A  storm  proceeding  from 
the  sea  ;  a  tempest. 

•  har  -rage  (age  as  ig),  v.t.    [A  corrupt,  of 
harass  (q.v.).J     To  harass,  to  worry. 

*•  Living  In  ik/karraoedUnd."—  Fuller:  Worthies  ;  Kent. 


•har  rass,  '  har-rasse,  v.t.    [HARASS.] 

•  bar  -ra-teen,  t.    [HARATEEN.] 

Fabric:   A  kind  of  stuff  cloth.    (Shenstone.) 

•  bar  -ri-co,  *.    [HARICOT.] 

•  bar  rl-dan,  *.     [A  corrupt,  of  O.  FT.  hari- 
dtlle  =  a  worn-out  horse,  a  jade.]    A  worn-out 
wanton  woman  ;  an  old  vixen  ;  a  trollop. 

"  And  in  four  months  a  battered  harridan." 

Pope  :  Jfacer. 

Jiar'-ri-er(l),  *  harier,  s.  [Eng.  har(e)  ;  -ier.] 
Zool.  :  A  variety  of  the  dog  (Canis  familiaris), 
nsed  for  hare-hunting.  It  resembles  the  fox- 
hound, but  is  somewhat  smaller.  It  may  be 
made  to  vary  considerably  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  breeder,  one  extreme  being  a  large, 
slow-moving  harrier  properly  so  called  ;  the 
other  a  fox  beagle. 

har'-ri-er  (2),  ».    [Eng.  harry  ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  harries,  plunders, 
or  lays  waste. 
IL  Ornithology: 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Circus  (q.v.).    See  also 
Harpy  and  Ringtail. 

2.  PI.  :  The  sub-family  of  Falconidse  called 
Circiuse  (q.v.). 

har-rf-kar-ri,  ha'-rf-ki-rf,  har-ry- 
kir-ru,  s.  [Chinese  (?).]  Happy  despatch  : 
a  method  of  suicide  which  members  of  the 
Japanese  official  classes  are  required  to  per- 
form when  the  government  consider  them  to 
be  worthy  of  death.  It  is  effected  by  making 
two  gashes  in  the  abdomen  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  cross.  Suicides  sometimes  adopt  this 
painful  method  of  death.  Dr.  MacYowan  esti- 
mated the  number  of  these  compulsory  and 
voluntary  suicides  in  Japan  at  500  a  year. 

"  The  Japanese,  in  full  Parliament,  refused  to  abolish 
the  Semiuka,  or  Hara-kiri,  which  is  suicide  by  dis- 
embowelling.-—^^ :  Science  of  Han,  \>.  70. 

tar'  -ring-ton,  s.  [From  Lord  Harrington, 
who  obtained  a  patent  from  James  I.  for  the 
manufacture  and  issue  of  brass  farthings.]  A 
brass  farthing.  (Ben  Jonson  :  Devtt  is  an  Ass, 
ill.) 

bar  ring-ton  ite,  s.    [Named  by  Thomson 
after  a  Mr.  Harrington.] 
If  in.  :  A  variety  of  Mesolite  from  Antrim. 

har  -rls-ite,s.   [Probably  from  its  discoverer.] 
Miii.  :  A  variety  of  Dana's  Chalcocite,  the 


Copper  Glance  of  the  Brit.  tint.  Cat.  Its 
colours  are  lead-gray  and  bluish-black.  It  is 
a  pseudomorph  after  galena,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  cleavage. 

*  har  rot,  s.    [HERALD,  «.] 

har'-row,  *  bar-ewe,  *  har-ou,  *  har-ow, 
"bar-owe,  *  har-u,  "harwe,  s.  [A.S. 
hyrwe  (Sitmner)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hark  =  a 
.rake  ;  Icel.  htrji  =  a  harrow  ;  Dan.  hare  =  a 
harrow  ;  harce  =  to  harrow ;  Sw.  harka  =  (s.)  a 
rake,  (v.)  to  rake  ;  harf=  a  harrow  ;  harfva  = 
to  harrow ;  Ger.  harke  =  a  rake  ;  harken  —  to 
rake ;  Gr.  jtepxtt  (kerkis)=&  peg,  pin,  or  skewer.] 
Agric.  :  A  large  rake  or  frame  with  teeth, 
drawn  over  the  ground  to  level  it,  stir  the 
soil,  destroy  weeds,  or  cover  seed.  The  shapes 
of  the  frame  are  various.  The  teeth  are 
usually  of  square  bar-iron,  sharpened  to  a 
point,  maintaining  the  square  form.  They 
are  set  in  the  harrow-frame  so  as  to  move  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  their  diagonals.  The 
flexible  spiked -chain  harrow  is  made  of 
wronght-iron  links,  so  shaped  and  combined 
as  to  keep  the  harrow  stretched,  while  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  teeth,  at  regular  intervals, 
have  dependent  spikes. 

"  The  harrow  follows  harsh." 

Thomson :  Spriny,  47. 

har'-row  (1),  *  har-ew-en,  *  har- wen  (1), 
v.t.    [HARROW,  s.] 
L  Lit. :  To  draw  a  harrow  over  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  breaking  clods,  covering  seeds,  level- 
ng  the  surface. 

"Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his  band  in  the 
furrow?  or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  alter  the*?"— 
Job  xxxix.  10. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  vex,  to  fill  with  distress  or  anguish  ; 
to  torment,  to  lacerate.  (Sometimes  followed 
by  up.) 

"  It  harrota  me  with  fear  and  wonder."— Shaketp.  : 
Hamtet.  L  1. 

*  2.  To  treat  with  cruelty  or  oppression  ;  to 
harass. 

"Meaning  thereby  to  harrow  hit  people."— Bacon : 
Henry  VII.,  p.  144. 

*  har'-row  (2),  *  har -wen  (2),  v.t.  [HARRY.] 

To  plunder,  to  spoil,  to  harry,  to  pillage. 
"  And  having  harrowed  hell,  didst  bring  away 
Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win." 

Spenier  :  Sonnet  68. 

*  har'-row,  exclam,    [HAKO.] 

nar'-rdw-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  harrow  (l),  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  harrows  land. 

"  Every  harrnwer  was  allowed  a  brown  loaf  and  two 
herrings  a  day."— Itlount :  Ancient  Tenurei,  p.  143. 

har'-row-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  harrow  (2),  v.  ;  -er.] 
A  species  of  hawk ;  a  harrier.  [HARRIER,  (2).] 

har'-rdw-ing,  pr.  par.  ,a.,&s.  [HARROW  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :   Causing  great  anguish  or  tor- 
ment ;  excruciating. 

"  My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  6. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  tearing 
or  breaking  up  land  with  a  harrow. 

har'-ry,  *  har'-row,  *  hergh-i-en,  *  her- 
i  en,  *her-wen,  *har-wen,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  hergian  =  to  lay  waste,  from  here  (genit. 
herges)  =  an  army ;  Icel.  herja;  Dan.  hcerge.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  plunder,  to  rob  in  warfare ;  to  pil- 
lage, to  lay  waste. 

"  He  pricked  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harried  the  lauds  of  Richard  Musgrave." 

A'cort :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  iv.  21. 

2.  To  vex,  to  torment,  to  tease,  to  harrow. 

"  I  repent  uie  much 
That  I  so  harrt/'d  him." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  ill.  S. 

3.  To  annoy  ;  to  harass. 

"  The  Armenians,  that  continually  harried  them  oat 
of  their  skins."— Nortli :  Plutarch,  p.  442. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  plunder ;  to  pillage ;   to 
make  plundering  incursions. 

*  har'-rjr  soph,  s.   [A  corrupt,  of  Gr.  ept'o-o^.os 
(erisophos)  =  very  wise,  from  ept  (eri),  a  par- 
ticle =  very,  and  <ro</><«  (sophos)  =  wise.]    At 
Cambridge,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  those 
students  who,  having  attained  sufficient  stand- 
ing to  take  the  degree  of  B.A.,  declared  them- 
selves candidates  for  degrees  in  law  or  physic. 
Obsolete  for  about  half  a  century. 

harsh,  *  har  ryshe,  *  harsk,  *  harske, 
*  haske,  a.  [Dan.  harsk  =  rancid  ;  Sw. 
harsk;  O.  Sw.  harsk;  Ger.  harsch.] 


1.  Sour,  sharp,  acrid. 

"  Mentes  harryshe.  lyke  the  taste  of  wylde  fruitea, 
do  cunstipat*  and  reistrayne,"— Sir  T.  JClyot :  Casttl  of 
Uelth.  p.  18. 

2.  Bough  or  rugged  to  the  touch. 

"  To  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  t  Cressida,  L  L 

3.  Rough,  coarse,  or  unpleasant  to  the  ear  ; 
jarring ;  discordant. 

"  The  harsh  and  discordant  notes,  by  which  savage 
nations  make  their  earlier  attempts  at  harmony.  — 
Cogan  :  Thevl.  Dit.  on  Jeirith  Dispensation. 

4.  Austere  ;     rough ;     crabbed ;     morose  ; 
peevish  ;  severe. 

"  Leaving  har»h  masters  and  quarrelsome  comrade*." 
—Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  xxiii. 

5.  Rough  ;    rude ;    severe ;   unkind  ;   un- 
favourable. 

"  Sis  [Eumenes]  speech  was  not  harsh  nor  churlish." 
—Jforth :  Plutanh,  p.  503. 

*  harsh-resounding,  a.  Grating  on  the- 
ear.    (Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  i.  3.) 

*  harsh-rude,  «.    Rough,  coarse,  rudet 
(Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  iii.  4.) 

*  harsh,  v.i.    [HARSH,  a.]    To  sound  harshly  ; 
to  creak.    (Stanyhurst.) 

*  harsh -en,  v .t.    [Eng.  harsh;  -en.]    To  make 
harsh. 

"  A  soured  and  harshtned  spirit."— C.  Kingsley : 
Alton  Locke,  cli.  xxxii. 

harsh'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  harsh  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Sourly  ;  roughly  or  unpleasantly  to  the 
palate. 

2.  Unpleasantly  to  the  ear;  discordantly; 
gratingly. 

"  Sounds  harshly  in  so  delicate  an  ear." 

Cowper  :  Retirement,  250. 

3.  Severely ;  austerely ;  morosely ;  peevishly  ; 
unkindly. 

"  lie  makes  so  bold  with  his  neighbour,  or  deals  to 
harshly  with  him."— Barrou :  Hermans,  vol.  i.,  s«r.  18. 

harsh -ness,  s.    [Bug.  harsh;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  harsh,  rough,  sour, 
or  hard  to  the  taste  ;  sourness,  sharpness. 

"Take  an  apple  and  roll  it  upon  a  table  hard :  th«> 
rolling  doth  soften  and  sweeten  tlie  fruit,  ...  for  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  spirits  maketh  the  harsh- 

2.  Roughness  to  the  ear ;  discordancy. 

"  If  they  differ  from  the  verses  of  others,  they  diflfer 
lor  the  worse  ;  for  they  are  too  often  distinguished  by 
repulsive  harshness."— Johnson :  Lines  of  lite  Poets; 
Milton. 

3.  Roughness  to  the  touch. 

"  Harshness  and  ruggeduess  of  bodies  is  unpleasant 
to  the  touch."— Bacon. 

i.  Roughness  ;  crabbedness  ;  moroseness  ; 
peevishness  ;  acrimony. 

"The  sternness  and  harshness  of  his  nature."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

hars-let,  s.    [HASLET.] 

harst,  har'st,  s.    [HARVEST.]    (Scotch.) 

harst  weed,  s. 

Sot. :  Centaurea  Scabiosa. 

bar -strong,   bore -strong,   5.     [Etym. 

doubtful.] 
Hot. :  Peucedanum  officinale. 

hart,  *  hartc,  *beort,  *hert,  *herte,  *. 

[A.S.  heart,  heorot;  oogn.  with  Dut.  hert;  IceL 
hjortr ;  Dan.  hiort;  Sw.  hjort ;  Ger.  hirsch ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hiruz,  and  allied  to  Lat.  cervis; 
Wei.  carw  —  a  hart ;  Gr.  ice'pa?  (keras)  =  a 
horn.]  A  stag  or  male  deer  which  has  attained 
the  age  of  five  years,  and  has  formed  the  sur- 
royal  or  crown-antler. 

"  Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind." 

Mdton:  P.  L.,  xi.  18». 

IT  Hart  of  ten :  A  hart  with  ten  tines  or 
branches  on  his  antlers. 

hart-berries,  s. 

Bot. :  Vaccinium,  myrtillus. 

hart's  balls,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Elaphomyces,  an  ascomycetous  fungal. 
1  hart's-clover,  hart1  s-trefoil,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Common  or  Yellow  Melilot,  Meli- 
lotus  officinalis. 

hart  s  eye,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Wild  Dittany. 

har t's  tongue,  harts  tongue,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  fern,  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  having 


fate,  ftt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  me,  ^ie ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se.  oe-e:    e.v  =  a.    au-kw. 
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simple  oblong,  ligulate  fronds,  with  the  base 
cordate ;  length  six  to  eighteen  inches ;  the 
sori  are  linear,  on  opposite  contiguous  veins, 
almost  confluent.  It  is  found  on  shady  banks 
and  cold  and  damp  situations  in  various  parts 
of  Britain,  also  in  continental  Europe,  in  the 
west  of  Asia,  Siberia,  Japan,  and  the  north- 
west of  America. 

"  Harts-tongue  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
and  also  by  seed."—  Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

2.  Olfersia  cervina. 

3.  Polypodium  Phyllitidis.    (Paxton.) 

har-tal,  bar -tall,  s.  [Hind,  hartal.]  One 
of  the  names  given  in  India  to  orpiment(q.v.). 

hart  beest,  bar  -te  beest,  s.  [Dut.,  from 
Low  Ger.  hart ;  Dut.  hert  =  a  hart,  and  beest 
=  a  beast,  a  brute.] 

Zool. :  Alcephalus  Caama,  the  commonest  of 
the  larger  antelopes  in  Southern  Africa.  It 
to  of  a  gray-brown  colour ;  the  dorsal  line,  a 


HARTBEEST. 

streak  on  the  face,  and  the  outside  of  the 
limbs,  black  ;  and  a  large  triangular  spot  on 
the  haunches,  whitish.    It  lives  in  large  flocks, 
and  is  hunted  for  its  flesh,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  ox.     It  can  be  domesticated. 
"  Where  the  gnu.  the  gazelle,  and  tl  ie  hartebeest  graze." 
Pringle  :  Afar  in  the  Desert. 

hart'-ber-ry,  s.     [Eng.  hart,  and  berry.] 

Bot. :  The  Whortleberry  or  Bilberry,  Vacci- 
nium  Myrtillvs. 

hart-crop,  s.     [Eng.  hart,  and  crop.]     The 
same  as  HARTBERRY  (q.v.). 

bar  te  beest,  s.    [HARTBEEST.] 
*  hart'-en,  v.t.    [HEARTEN.] 

barf -ine,  hart  -In,  s.    [Named  from  (Obtr)- 
hart,  near  Gloggnitz,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  white  resin  separated  by  ether 
from  a  resin  derived  from  brown  coal.  (Dana.) 

hart  -ite,  s.     [From  (Ober)hart,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Jf  in.)  (q.v.).]    [HARTINE.] 

If  in.  :  A  monoclinic  hydrocarbon,  melting 
at  74°  to  75°.  ..Lustre  somewhat  greasy,  colour 
white.  Compos. :  carbon,  87 -8  ;  hydrogen, 
12'2  =  100.  Found  in  a  fossil  pine,  Pinus 
acerosa,  from  the  Brown  Coal  of  Austria,  It 
is  akin  to  branchite  (q.v.). 

hart  man  mte,  s.    [Named  after  the  miner- 
alogist, C.  A.  F.  Hartmann.] 
M in. :  The  same  as  BREITHAUPTITE  (q.v.). 

harts  horn,  s.  [Eng.  hart»= hart's,  and  horn.] 
I  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Originally:  The  horn  or  antler  of  the 
hart,  Cervus  elaphiu. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

**  (They)  then  come  to  theiuaelrei,  almost  or  quite  ; 
Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling 
faces."  Byron:  Btppo,  Ixxxlx. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  HARTSHORN-PLANTAIN 
(q.v.). 

*2.  Phar.:  Formerlymany  very  extraordinary 
medicinal  virtues  were  attributed  to  the  horns 
of  the  male  deer.  They  were  submitted  to 
dry  distillation  and  yielded  the  same  products 
as  bones,  consisting  chiefly  of  ammonia  and 
volatile  bases.  The  liquid,  known  as  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  had  a  jx>werful  smell,  and  was  used 
in  nervous  complaints  and  fainting  tits.  The 
shavings  of  the  horns  were  used  for  making 
jelly.  (AMMONIA.) 

hartshorn-plantain,  «. 

Bot.  :  Plantago  Coronoput. 


hart'-wort,  s.  [Eng.  hart,  and  wort  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  The  umbelliferous  genus  Tortlylium. 
Tordylium  maximum,  a  pinnate  plant,  with 
one  to  three  pairs  of  pinnatifid  leaflets,  is 
found,  according  to  Watson,  as  an  alien  or 
denizen  on  hedge  banks  at  Eton,  Oxford,  and 
Isleworth.  [TORDYLIUM.] 

har'-um-scar-um,  a.  &  s.  [A  reduplication 
either  from  hare,  v.,  or  scare.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Giddy,  careless,  thoughtless, 
harebrained. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  giddy,  rash,  harebrained 
person. 

ha-rus-pi-ca'-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Low 
Lat.  haruspioatio ;  haruspex  =  a  diviner  among 
the  Etruscans  who  foretold  future  events  from 
the  inspection  of  entrails  of  victims.]  Divin- 
ation by  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of 
victims. 

"  ffanupication  belongs  among  the  lower  races, 
especially  to  the  Malays  and  Polynesians. "  —  Tylor: 
Primitive  Culture  (1871),  i.  11L 

*  ha-riis'-pice,  s.    [ARUSPEX.] 

*  ha-rus'-pi9-Jr,  s.    [ARUSPICY.] 

har'-vest,  *her-fest,  *  her -vest.  *.  &  a. 

[A.S.  hcerfest  =  crop,  autumn  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  herfst;  Icel.  haust;  Dan.  <fc  Sw.  host; 
Ger.  herbst ;  M.  H.  Ger.  herbest ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
herpist,  from  the  same  root  as  Lat.  carpo  =  to 
pluck  ;  Gr.  xopntK  (karpos)  =  fruit.  ] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Autumn,  the  season  when  the  harvest 
is  gathered  in  ;   the  season   of  reaping  and 
gathering  corn  and  other  grain. 

"  And  Harvest  smeared  with  treading  grapes." 

Oolding  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphoset  II. 

2.  That  which  is  reaped  and  gathered  in  ; 
the  crop  of  ripe  corn  or  grain  gathered  into 
barns. 

3.  The  product  or  result  of  any  labour ;  the 
effect,  the  consequence. 

"The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye." 

Wordsworth  :  Poeft  Epitaph. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  harvest; 
engaged  in  harvest. 

"And  let  them  be  merry  all  harvest  time  long." 
Taster:  Husbandry ;  August 

harvest-bells,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Gentiana  Pneumonanthe. 

harvest  bug,  s. 

Zool. :  Leptus  (formerly  called  Acarus)  au- 
tumnalis.  The  resemblance  to  a  bug  is  in  its 
depressed,  oval  body,  its  colour,  and  its  blood- 
sucking propensities.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
genuine  bug ;  it  is  a  species  of  the  order 
Acarina.  In  certain  years,  in  autumn,  it 
abounds  on  grass  and  other  plants.  Climbing 
thence  it  gets  on  the  person  of  any  one  sitting 
down,  or  even  walking,  inserts  its  sucker  into 
the  body,  and  gorges  itself  with  blood.  Com- 
mon in  England.  Called  also  Trombidium 
autumnale. 

harvest-feast,  s.    A  feast  made  at  the 
completion  of  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest. 
"  The  hanes+featt  grew  blither  when  he  came." 

Scott :  The  Poacher. 

harvest-festival,  s.  A  service  of  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  the  ingathering  of  the  har- 
vest, when  places  of  worship  in  which  such 
services  are  held  are  decorated  with  harvest 
produce. 

harvest-field,  >.  A  field  from  which  the 
harvest  is  being  or  has  been  gathered. 

harvest-fly,   . 

Entom.  :  A  name  given  in  America  to  Cicada 
teptendecim,  a  homopterous  insect,  which  ap- 
pears in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  in  incredible  nfrmbers  once  in 
seventeen  years.  It  is  erroneously  called  the 
Seventeen  Years'  Locust,  the  Cicadas  having 
no  real  affinity  to  the  Locusts.  It  upends  the 
seventeen  years  underground,  in  the  larval 
state. 

harvest-home,  «. 

1.  The  time  of  gathering  In  the  harvest ; 
the  bringing  home  of  the  harvest. 

11  HU  chin  new  reapt 
Shewed  like  a  stubble  land  at  Harvest -home." 

Shalutp. :  1  Bervm  IV*  1 1 

2.  A  harvest-feast. 

3.  The  song  sung  by  the  harvesters  at  the 
harvest-feast. 

*  4.  An  opportunity  of  making  gain,  or 
gathering  in  treasure.  (Shakttp. :  Merry  trivet 
of  Windsor,  ii.  2.) 


harvest-hope,  s.  Tin  hope  or  prospect 
of  a  harvest ;  the  hope  of  any  gain  or  profit.  . 

"And  thus  of  all  my  harvest-hope  I  have 
Nought  reaped  but  a  weedie  crop  of  care." 

Spenser:  Sheiiheards  Calender;  Dec. 

harvest-lady,  «.  The  second  reaper  In 
a  row. 

harvest-lord,  s.     The  first  reaper  in  a 
row  ;  the  head  or  chief  reaper  at  the  harvest 
"  Grant  harvest-lord  more  by  a  penny  or  two 
To  call  on  his  fellows  the  better  to  do." 

rioter :  Husbandry. 

harvest-louse,  s. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  HARVEST-BUO  (q.v.).  It 
is  neither  a  louse  nor  a  bug,  but  a  spider. 

harvest-man,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  man  engaged  in  reaping 
and  gathering  in  the  harvest. 

"  Like  to  a  honest-man  that's  tasked  to  mow." 
Shakesp. :  Coriolunus,  L  (. 

2.  Zool. :  [HARVEST-SPIDER]. 

harvest-month,  s.  The  month  of  Sep- 
tember. 

harvest-moon,  s.  The  moon  near  its 
full  at  the  time  of  harvest,  or  about  the 
autumnal  equinox,  when  it  rises  at  nearly  the 
same  hour  for  several  days,  owing  to  the  small 
angle  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  moon's  orbit. 

harvest-mouse,  >. 

Zool.  :  A/us  messorius,  a  mouse  so  small  that 
White  of  Selborne,  who  first  discriminated  it, 
proposed  to  call  it  M.  minimus,  and  Pallas 
M.  minntus.  The  body  is  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  long,  the  tail  two  inches.  On  the  back 
it  is  of  a  colour  like  that  of  the  squirrel ; 
beneath  it  is  white  with  a  line  between  the 
colours.  It  is  found  in  harvest,  is  carried  into 
ricks  ;  it  makes  a  nest  of  blades  of  wheat,  and 
brings  forth  about  eight  at  a  litter.  Found  in 
the  south  of  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Germany, 
European  Russia,  and  Siberia.  Called  also 
Micromys  minutus. 

harvest-queen,  s.  A  figure  or  image 
repr.  .outing  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  fruits, 
flowers,  &c. ,  carried  about  on  the  last  day  of 
harvest. 

harvest-spider,  harvest-man, ». 

Zool. :  One  of  the  Phalangidse,  an  aberrant 
family  of  Spiders.  [PHALANOIDA.] 

harvest-thanksgiving,  «.    [HARVBST- 

FESTIVAL.] 

harvest-tick, ». 

Zoology : 

1.  The  Harvest-bug  (q.v.). 

2.  Any  small  spider  of  the  family  Leptld* 
(q.v.). 

harvest-woman,  s.  A  woman  engaged 
in  gathering  in  the  harvest 

har'-vSst,  v.t.  (HARVEST.  ».]  To  reap  and 
gather  in,  as  corn,  grain,  ic.,  for  the  food  or 
use  of  man  or  beast. 

"  I  have  seen  a  stock  of  rcedi  harvested  and  stacked.' 
— Pennant:  Tour  in  Scotland. 

har'-vest-er,  ».    [Eng.  harvest;  -er.] 

1.  A  man  who  reaps  and  gathers  in  the 
harvest. 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  grain  or  grass  ;  a 
reaper,  a  mower. 

harvester-cutter,  «.  One  of  the  Mo- 
tion knives  of  a  harvester. 

Harvester-cutter  grinder :  A  machine  adapted 
to  the  grinding  of  the  section  knives  of  har- 
vesters, which  are  riveted  to  the  knife-bar. 

•  bar  vgst-lSss,  a.      [Eng.   harvest ;   -fc*.) 
Barren. 

"  Hanestlea  autumns,  horrible  ague*." 

Tennyson :  Quern  JAinf,  T.  L 

•harwe(l),  *har-rowe(l),».l.  [HARROW,*.] 

*  harwe  (2), « har-rowe  (2),  v.t.    [HARRY.] 
hjty,  part,  of  v.     [HAVE.]     The  third  person 

singular  of  the  pres.  indlc.  of  the  verb  l<>  han, 
has-been,  «.  Anything  old  or  ancient, 
as  a  custom,  Ac. :  especially  u»e<l  in  roimnen 
dation  in  the  phrase,  a  good  old  fou  <m*i 
anything  past  its  prime.  (Scotch.) 

•  h&s'-ard-our, «.    [HARZARDER.) 

*  has -ard-ii&,  >.    [HAZARDRV.] 
hasch-ish,  hash'-ish,  hash-oe.il,  & 


D6y;  p<>nt,  J6%1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon, 

-tian  =  fri^n.      tion,    siou-shun;  -Uon,  -sion  =  shun,    -tious,  -dons,  -clous  -  shus.    -We,  -die,  *<x  -  bfi* 
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base—  Hastings 


[Turk,  and  Arab.]  An  intoxicating  drug  made 
in  Turkey  from  the  dried  leaves  of  hemp,  the 
same  as  the  East  Indian  Bhang  (tj.vA 

hashish  -  smoker,  s.     One  addicted  to 
the  practice  of  smoking  hashish. 

"They  are  fcuAUA-tmotm.  and  the  effect  of  this  drug 
to  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  exaltatiun.  (.Rasing  into 
utter  hallucination."—  Tutor  :  Prmitii*  CVUurt  (1871), 
U.37S. 

•base,  s.  &r.    (HAZE.) 

hash,  r.f.     [HASH,  «.] 

L  Ltt.  :  To  cut  or  chop  up  in  small  pieces  ; 
to  mince. 

"  The  dishes  were  trifling,  VulW  ami  condited  after 
their  w»jr."-  fiw/jrn  .  JYrmoiri,  Dec.  4.  l<,79. 


2.  /•"!<;.  •'   Ti>  make  a  hash  or  mess  of  any- 
thing ;  to  spoil. 


hash.  *.  [O.  Fr.  hocAi*,  from  hacker  =  to  hack 
or  shoe  ;  Ger.  hacken  ;  Eng.  hack.] 

L  Lit.  :  A  dish  of  meat  chopped  or  cut  into 
small   slices  ;    meat,   especially  such   as  has 
already  been   cooked,   cut  into  small  pieces 
and  mixed  with  vegetables. 
1L  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  mixture  or  second  preparation  of  old 
•latter;  a  repetition. 

"To  ruminate  over  those  naAet  of  absurdity  which 
»ere  disgusting  to  our  ancestors.  "—QotdtmUh  :  Polite 
Learning,  ch.  zii. 

2.  A  fellow  that  neither  knows  how  to  dress 
•or  act  with  propriety  ;  a  sloven. 

"  A  set  o'  dull,  conceited  ha.ditt." 

Burnt  :  F.pittU  to  J.  Laprait. 

3.  A  mess  ;  confusion. 

1  To  settle  one's  hash  :  To  do  for  one  ;  to  de- 
feat one's  object. 

hash  eesh,  hash  ish,  s.    [HASCHISH.] 

•  hask,    *  haske,    s.     [Wei.   Mug   =    sedge, 
rushes.]    A  case  or  basket  made  of  rushes  or 
flags  ;  a  wicker  basket  for  carrying  fish,  &c. 

"  Phoebus,  weary  of  his  yerely  taske, 
Ystabled  hath  his  steedes  in  lowlye  Ixye, 
And  taken  up  his  inn  In  fishes'  hatk.' 

Spenser:  Shtpheardi  Calender;  Jfot. 

•haske,  a.    [HARSH.] 

t  hask  -wort,  s.    [Eng.  hask,  and  wort.] 
Sot.  :  Campanula  latifolia, 

has  -let,  bars  -let,  s.  [A  coutr.  of  hastelet, 
from  Fr.  hnstille  =  the  pluck  of  an  animal.] 
The  entrails  of  an  animal,  as  the  liver,  lights, 
heart,  tic.,  especially  of  a  hog,  used  as  human 
food. 

"  Their  hatlg'i  an  equal  to  that  of  a  hog.  and  the 
flesh  of  some  of  them  eats  little  inferior  to  beef-steaks.  ' 
—Cook  :  Voyaaet,  bk.  1..  ch.  iv. 

has  -lock,  has  -sock  (1),  a.  [A.S.  hols  = 
the  throat,  neck,  and  Eng.  lock.]  The  finest 
wool  of  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  being  that  grow- 
ing on  the  liaise  or  throat. 

hasp,  *  haspe,  *  hespe,  s.  [For  haps,  from 
A.S.  hoepse  (as  aspen  from  A.S.  ceps);  cogn. 
with  Icel.  hespa;  Dan.  haspe;  Sw.  haspe;  Ger. 
haspe  =  a  hasp,  haspel  =  a  staple,  a  reel,  a 
windlass.] 

1.  A  fastening  ;  a  clamp  or  bar  fast  at  one 
end  to  an  eye-bolt  or  staple,  the  other  end 
passing  over  a  staple,  where  it  is  secured  by  a 
pin,  key,  button,  fore-lock,  or  padlock. 

2.  A  scarifier  for  grass  lands. 

3.  A  spindle  for  thread,  yarn,  or  silk. 

4.  A  quantity  of  yarn  ;  the  fourth  part  of  a 
spindle. 

^  Hasp  and  staple  :  (Scotch  Law).  The  ancient 
form  of  entering  an  heir  ill  a  burgage  subject, 
to  accordance  with  which  he  was  made  to 
take  hold  of  the  hasp  and  staple  of  the  door 
in  token  of  possession,  and  then  enter  at  the 
dbor  and  bolt  himself  in,  the  transaction  being 
noted  and  registered. 

hasp-lock,  s.  A  kind  of  lock  in  which 
the  hasp,  which  is  attached  to  the  trunk-lid, 
itself  carries  the  means  of  locking. 

hasp,  *  hasp  -en,  v.t.    [A.S.  hxspian.]    To 
fasten,  shut,  or  secure  with  a  hasp.    [HASP,  s.] 
"  Baift  in  a  tombril,  awkward  have  you  shined." 
Oarth  :  Diipentary,  v.  84. 

•  hasp-1-colL,  s.    [HARPSICHORD.] 

•  has'  -sack,  5.    [HASSOCK  (2).] 
bass  -a-gay,  s.    [ASSEGAI.] 


hassagay-tree,  -. 
Bo(. :    The    genus    Curtisia,    one   of 
Cornacese. 


the 


H  Deech-lcnvetl  Hassagay-tree:  Curtisia  fa- 
(jiiicti.  It  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  name  is  given  because  the  natives  use 
the  wood  in  the  manufacture,  of  assegais. 

has   sock   (1),    has   sack.  s.     [A  Kentish 
word.     Remote  etym.  doubtful.] 

Petrol.  :  A  local  term  for  the  rubbly  sand- 
stones' in  the  Hythe  beds  in  Kent.  They  are 
of  Lower  Greenland  age. 

has   sock  (2),  *  has   sok.  ».    [Wei.  hesgog  = 
sedgy,  from  hesg  =  sedge.] 

1.  Coarse  grass  growing  in  rank  tufts  on 
boggy  ground. 

2.  A  thick  mat  for  kneeling  on  in  church  ; 
a  small  stuffed  footstool  covered  with  cloth 
or  other  material. 

"  Buy  a  mat  for  a  bed.  buy  a  mat, 
A  hauock  for  your  feet. 

Ht'iiim.  *  AVet  :  Jfight  WaUcer,  v. 

3.  Anything  thick,  bushy,  and  ill-arranged  ; 
a  besom.     (Scotch.  ) 

"That  ne'er  had  a  better  covering  than   his   ain 
shaggy  hauock  of  hair."—  Scott:  Rob  Ron,  ch.  xxxiv. 

hast,  particip.  of  v.      [HAVE.]     The  second 
person  sing.  pres.  in- 
die.   of  the   verb   to 
have. 

has  tate,  t  has'- 
tat-ed,  s.  [Lat.  hot- 
tatus  =  armed  with  s 
spear,  from  hasta  =  a 
spear.] 
Hot.  :  The  same  as 

H  ALBERT-  HEADED 

(q.v.).  The  leaf  shown 
in  the  illustration  is 
that  of  the  Sheep's 
Sorrel,  Rumex  aceto- 
teUa. 

has'  -  tate  -  ly  ,  adv. 
[Eng.  hastate;  -ly.] 

Hot.  :  In  a  hastate 
manner  ;  so  as  to  be  HASTATB 

halbert-shaped. 

hastately-lanceolate,  a. 

Dot.  :  Between  lance-shaped  and  halbert- 
shaped.  (Paxton.) 

hastately-sagittate,  a. 

Bot.  :  Between  arrow-shaped  and  halbert- 
shaped.  (Paxton,  &c.) 

has-ta-to-,  pref.     [Lat.  hastatus  =  armed  with 
a  spear.] 

Bot.  :  Hastate  ;  halbert-shaped. 
hastato  lanceolate,  a. 
Bot.  :     Between    lanceolate   and    halbert- 
shaped,   as    the  leaf  of   Dicranium  varium. 
(London,  &c.) 

hastato  -sagittate,  a. 

Bot.  :  Between  arrow-shaped 
and  halbert-shaped,  as  the 
leaf  of  Arum  maculatum, 
shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 

haste,   *  hast,  s. 

[O.  8w.  hast  — 
haste,  hasta  =  to 
haste  ;  Dan.  hast 
—  haste,  haste 
=  to  haste  ;  O. 
Fris.  hast  = 
haste  ;  Dut. 
haant  =  haste, 
haasten  =  to 
haste  ;  Ger. 
hast  =  haste, 
hasten  =  to  haste;  O.  Fr.  haste;  Fr.  hate.] 
[HASTE,  v.,  HASTEN.] 

1.  Hurry,  speed,  celerity  of  motion,  des- 
patch, expedition,  swiftness.    (Applied  only 
to  voluntary  agents.) 

"  In  situations  where  the  action  seems  to  require 

hatte."  —Goldsmith  :  Ettays,  XT. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pressed  or  urged  by 
business  ;    urgency,   hurry  ;    a  necessity   for 
hurry  or  expedition  ;  want  of  leisure. 

"  '  No,  no,  not  dead,'  she  answered  all  in  haste  .  .  . 
'  Most  sure  am  I,  quite  sure,  he  is  not  dead.'  " 

Tennyion  :  Qeraint  *  Enid,  1,391. 

3.  Undue    vehemence   of   mind  ;    passion, 
precipitance. 

"  I  said  in  my  hiitte.  All  men  are  liars."—  Pi.  cxvi.  II. 

^  To  make  haste  :  To  be  in  a  hurry  ;  to  go 
or  act  with  haste  ;  not  to  delay. 


H  AST  ATO-S  AO ITTATE. 


haste,  has'- ten  (ten  as  en),  v.t.  &  t 
[HASTE,  s.  "The  form  hasten  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  old  infinitive  mood  of 
the  verb  ;  the  pa.  t.  and  ]>a.  par.  (hastened  or 
hastned)  do  not  appear  in  eaily  authors. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  form  haste  d>a.  t.  hasted) 
is  much  to  l>e  preferred,  and  is  commoner  both 
in  Shakespeare  and  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible." 
(Si-eat.)] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  hurry  ;  to  urge  or 
press  on  ;  to  push  or  drive  forward. 

"  Therefore  let's  hence, 
And  with  our  fair  intrenties  l\iule  them  on." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  1.  6. 

B.  Reflex :  To  make  haste,  to  hurry  ;  to  be 
speedy  or  quick  ;  to  go  in  haste. 

"  Why  should  1  haste  me  thence?" 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  51. 

C.  Intrans. :     To    hurry ;     to    move    with 
celerity  ;  to  go  or  act  with  haste  or  speed ; 
to  be  speedy  or  quick. 

"  Matilda  sees,  and  haslet  to  speak." 

Scott :  Kokeby,  v.  12. 

H  To  hasten  expresses  little  more  than  th« 
general  idea  of  quickness  in  moving  towards 
a  point :  thus,  he  hastens  who  runs  to  get  to 
the  end  of  his  journey.  Dispatch  implies  a 
putting  an  end  to,  a  making  a  clearance  :  we 
dispatch  a  great  deal  of  business  within  a  given 
time.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon .) 

has  -ten-er  (t  silent),  s.    [Eng.  hasten ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  hastens  or  hurries : 
in  either  the  trans,  or  intraus.  use. 

2.  Domestic  :  A  kitchen  stand  before  the  fire 
to  keep  the  radiated  heat  around  the  joint 
which  is  being  roasted. 

hast  er,  s.  [Eng.  hast(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
hastes  or  hastens  ;  a  hastener. 

*  has  tif,  *  has  tyf,  a.    [O.  Fr.  hastif,  from 

haste  —  haste.]    Hasty.' 

"  Richard  was  hatt(f."    Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  ITT. 

*has-tif-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hastif;  -ly.]  In  a 
hasty  manner  ;  hastily  ;  in  haste. 

*  has  ti  hood,   *  has  ti  hede,  s.     [Bug. 
hasty ;  -hood.]    Haste  ;  hastiness. 

"  For  eche  of  hem  in  hastihede 
Shal  other  slea  with  deathes  wounde." 

Oower  :  C.  A..  V. 

has  ti  ly,  *  has  te  li,  *  has  te  liche, 
*  has  ti  li,  *  has  te  lyche,  *  has  ti- 

lie,  adv.     [Eng.  hasty ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  hasty  manner  ;  in  haste  ;  in  a  hurry ; 
speedily ;  with  haste. 

"  I  have  seen  some  who  have  run  hastily  forward."— 
Bunyan  :  PUgrim't  Progrett,  pt.  ii  r 

2.  Rashly  ;   inconsiderately  ;  precipitately  ; 
without  due  thought  or  care. 

"  Too  hastily  put  an  imagination  for  intuitive  know, 
ledge." — Law :  Enquiry,  ch.  i. 

3.  Passionately ;  vehemently ;  with  passion ; 
hotly. 

has  ti -ness,  s.    [Eng.  hasty;  -ness.] 

1.  Haste  ;  speed  ;  hurry. 

2.  Hurry ;  precipitation ;  rashness  ;  want  of 
due  care,  thought,  or  preparation. 

"  His  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as  far  1ml- 
tated  as  the  poverty  of  our  language,  and  the  hastinea 
of  my  performance,  would  allow.  —Dryden  :  Pref.  to 
Second  Miscellany. 

3.  Passion  ;  vehemence  ;  heat  of  temper. 

"  That  heat  and  hastiness  which  was  in  him  mto 
liked."— P.  Holland  :  Livita,  p.  W. 

hast  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [HASTE,  v.] 

A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hurrying ;  moving  or  acting 
hastily. 

2.  /fort. :  Coming  early  to  maturity.     (Sea 
the  compounds.) 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

/fort. :  A  fruit  coining  early  to  maturity. 

hasting  apple,    . 

/fort. :  An  early  variety  of  the  apple. 

hasting  pear,  s. 

/fort. :  An  early  variety  of  the  pear. 

"  The  large  white  and  green  huttings  are  not  to  b* 
set  till  the  cold  is  over."—  Mortimer :  Butbandry. 

Hast' -ings,  *•  &  a.  [Said  to  have  been  named 
after  Hastinge,  a  Danish  pirate,  who  com- 
manded 250  ships,  with  which,  in  893,  he 
occupied  the  adjacent  regions,  building  the 
town.  (Dallaway).  According  to  Kemble  it 
was  the  fortress,  and  probably  at  one  time 
the  town,  of  a  tribe  called  Haestingas.) 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit; 
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A.  As  svlist. :  A  town  in  Sussex,  seven  miles 
N.W.  of  which  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings 
was  fought,  in  1066.     It  is  sixty-four  miles 
B.E.  from  London. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  In  any  way 
connected  with  the  place  mentioned  under  A. 

Hastings  Sands,  .-  -  pi. 

1.  Geol. :  The  middle  division  of  the  Wealden. 
It  consists  of  sand,  calciferous  grit,  clay,  and 
shale.     The  term  sands  is  somewhat  of  a  mis- 
nomer— only  about  half  the  strata  are  arena- 
ceous, the  rest  being  argillaceous  or  calcareous. 
The  whole  " Hastings  Sands"  are  from  400  to 
600  feet  thick.    The  several  beds  seem  to  have 
been  deposited  in  water  moderately  deep  or 
even  shallow,  perhaps  as  a  gradually  sinking 
estuary.   The  upper  rock  is  a  calcareous  sand- 
stone or  grit :  one  of  the  lower  members  of  the 
formation  is  the  sand   rock  of  the  Hastings 
cliffs.     It  is  about  100  feet  thick.     It  is  not  a 
durable  building  stone. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  "Hastings  Sands"  contain 
remains  of  Iguanodon,  the  Hyleosaurus,  Me- 
galosanrus,  Plesiosaurus,  Pterodactylus,  and 
other   extinct   genera  of   reptiles,   with   the 
modern  Chelonian  genera  Trionyx  and  Emys. 
The  fish  genera  are  Lepidotus,  Pycnodus,  and 
Hybodus  ;  the  molluscous  ones   Melanopsis, 
Melania,     Palndina,    Cyrena,  Cyclas,    Unio, 
Corbula,  Mytilus,  Ostrea,  &c.    Plant  remains, 
Sphenopteris  gracilis,  &c.    (Lyell.) 

•hasf-Ive,  a.    [O.  Fr.  hastif;  Fr.  h&tif.} 

1.  Hasty ;  rash. 

2.  Ripening  early ;  forward ;  early,  as  fruit. 

*  hast -ive -ness,  hast  ive  nesse,  ». 
[Eng.  hastive ;  -ness.]  Haste  ;  hastiness ;  rash- 
ness. (Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  ^129.) 

hast'-y,   a.      [Eng.   hast(e);  -y ;  Sw.   &  Dan. 
hastig ;  Dut.  haastig  ;  O.  Fris.  hastich,  hastig.] 
1.  Moving  or  acting  with  haste  or  speed  ; 
speedy  ;  quick  ;  the  opposite  to  slow. 

"  The  hasty  multitude 
Admiring  entered."          Milton :  P.  L..  1.  »0. 

•  2.  Done  or  carried  out  hastily  or  hurriedly  ; 
cursory  :  as,  a  hasty  sketch. 

3.  Acting  with  haste  ;  rash  ;  inconsiderate  ; 
eager ;  precipitate  ;  thoughtless  ;  the  opposite 
to  deliberate. 


•  4.  In  a  hurry  ;  pressed  for  time. 

"  Are  you  so  hasty  >' 
Shaketp.  :   Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  1. 

5.  Passionate ;  irritable  ;  vehement ;  easily 
excited  :  as,  a  hasty  temper. 


(J.   Indicating  or  expressive  of  anger :  as, 
Kasty  words. 
7.  Ripening  early;  coming  early  to  maturity. 


hasty-footed,  a.  Nimble  ;  swift ;  mov- 
ing swiftly. 

"We  have  chid  the  htuty.f anted  time." 
Shtikeip.  :  Midsummer  Jfiyht't  Dream,  ill.  J. 

hasty  pudding, 

1.  A  pudding  or  thick  batter  made  of  flour 
and  milk  boiled  together. 

"  Hatty-pudding  la  thy  chiefest  dish."     Dorset. 

2.  Oatmeal  and  water  boiled  together  ;  por- 
ridge. 

3.  A  barter  made  of  Indian  meal  stirred  into 
boiling  water.    (American.) 

*  hasty  witted,  a.  Rash,  inconsiderate, 
hasty. 

hat,  *  hatte,  ».    [A.S.  hm ;  cogn.  with  I  eel. 
hatlr;  Sw.  haft;  Dan.  hat.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  covering  for  the  head,  having  a 
crown   or  top,   sides,   and  continuous  brim, 
made  of  cloth,  folt,  straw,  silk,  splints,  grass, 
Ac.,  and  worn  by  men  and  women  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  head,  or  as  an  ornament. 

"The  stuff*  and  hat*  of  which  Prance  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  a  monopoly."—  Macaulag  :  llitt.  Eng..  ch.  »L 

2.  Fig. :  The  dignity  or  position  of  a  cardi- 
nal ;    from   the    broad-brimmed   scarlet  hat 
worn  by  cardinals. 

IL  Technically : 

L  Tanning :  The  stratum  of  hark  on  the 
top  of  a  pile  of  hides  and  Interposed  bark,  til- 
ling a  tan  pit. 

2.  Metall.  :  A  depression  In  the  tunnel- 
head  of  a  smelting-furnace  to  detain  the  gases. 


IT  (1)  To  raise  the  hat  to  one,  •  To  give  one 
the  hat :  To  take  the  hat  off,  to  salute. 

,  "J  ,"^2  .nothin&  bt>*  ***•  »«»  "»»  hat."— Hlit.  vf  Col. 
JOCK  (1733). 

(2)  To  hang  tip  one's  hat  in  a  house :  To  rnakg 
one's  self  at  home  in  another's  house. 

(3)  To  pass  round  the  hat :  To  ask  for  sub- 
scriptions, charity,  donations,  &c. 

hat-band,  *. 

L  A  baud  or  broad  string  round  a  hat 

"His  coat  and  bat-band  show  big  quality." 

Stepney  :  /nutation  of  Juvenal. 

2.  A  band  of  cloth  or  other  material  worn 
round  the  hat  in  sign  of  mourning. 

hat-block,  s.  A  form  upon  which  the 
hat  is  finished. 

hat-blocking  machine,  s.  A  machine 
for  blocking  hats,  stretching  out  the  crown  by 
means  of  expansible  framework,  and  the  brim 
by  clamps. 

hat-body,  *.  The  entire  body  in  an  un- 
finished state. 

hat-box,  hat-case,  «.  A  box  or  case 
for  a  hat. 

hat-brush,  s.  A  soft,  drawn  brush  of 
horse  or  goat's  hair,  for  brushing  hats. 

hat  brushing  machine,  s.  A  machine 
in  which  brushes  are  used  to  equalize  and 
polish  the  nap,  pile,  or  exterior  fibrous  matter 
forming  the  surfaces  of  hats. 

hat-case,  s.    [HAT-BOX.] 

hat  conformator,  s.  A  machine  of 
French  origin,  by  which  the  shape  of  the  head 
is  ascertained.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  slid- 
ing arms,  radially  arranged  in  a  frame,  and 
carrying  sharp  points  at  their  upper  ends. 
When  applied  to  the  head,  the  arms  are  thrust 
outward  by  contact  with  the  head,  and  assume 
a  position  corresponding  to  its  exact  conforma- 
tion While  thus  held  an  impression  is  taken 
upon  a  slip  of  paper  pressed  upon  the  points. 
This  paper  is  trimmed  to  the  form  delineated 
by  the  i>oints,  and  becomes  a  pattern. 

hat-die,  s.    [HAT-MOULD.] 

hat-felting,  ».  A  mode  of  forming  hats 
by  placing  a  disc  of  felting  material  between 
surfaces  which,  by  a  rubbing  and  drawing 
action,  felt  the  fibres,  and  cause  the  hat 
gradually  to  assume  the  required  shape. 

hat-guard,  s.  A  string  to  prevent  the  hat 
being  lost  in  windy  weather. 

hat  measure,  s.  A  device  by  which  the 
size  or  the  oval  head-opening  is  ascertained. 
Usually  a  circular  graduated  ribbon,  the  ends 
of  which  slide  in  each  other.  [HAT-CONFORMA- 
TOR.] 

hat-money,  s.  Money  paid  along  with 
the  freight  to  the  master  of  a  ship  for  his  care 
of  the  goods ;  primage. 

hat-mould,  s.  The  die  in  which  a  hat  or 
bonnet  is  formed  or  shaped  by  pressing. 

hat-planking,  s.  A  finishing  felting 
operation.  The  hat-body,  being  basoned  or 
hardened  is  passed  through  a  cistern  contain- 
ing a  heated  acidulated  water,  and  between 
two  series  of  pressing  rollers,  by  which  the 
fibres  are  felted,  when  they  are  ready  for  the 
blocking. 

hat-protector,  «.  A  cover  applied  to  a 
hat  to  protect  it  in  inclement  weather  ;  a  hat- 
guard. 

hat-rack,  ...  A  piece  of  ball  furniture 
having  pegs  for  holding  hats. 

hat  stand,  hat  tree,  >.  A  standing 
hat-rack.  ( V.  8.) 

hatfh  (1),  *  hacche,  *  hacchen,  «.(.  A  i 
[HATCH,  ».] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  produce  young  from  eggs  by  Incuba- 
tion, or  by  artificial  heat 

"  Those  particular  situation*,  in  which  the  young, 
when  bitched,  find  their  appropriate  food."— Paltv : 
Natural  TheoUxn.  ch.  xvlli. 

2.  To  quicken  by  incubation  or  artificial 
heat. 

"  WT»en  they  h»Te  laid  such  a  number  of  en*  as  they 
can  conveniently  cover  and  hatch.  tlwjr  five  over  aud 
begin  to  sit'  - /fair  :  On  th*  CrtaUan. 

H.  Figuratively: 
L  To  produce. 


J.  To  contrive ;  to  plot 

"  The  evils  she  hatch'd  wen  not  effect**.  • 
n     ,  ,         ...  Shaluap. .-  cymfteMn*,  T.  i. 

B.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  produce  young  from  eggs  by  incuba- 
tion ;  to  incubate. 

"For  the  seas  wil  not  for  that  tyme of  these  birdls 

IhalcyonsJ  sitting  and  hatching  decease  [ditee.se]  her 
geistis.  —Joye :  Exposition  of  ihinieL    (Ep.  Ded.) 

2.  To  produce  young ;  to  come  to  maturity. 

"  Hf  °>»«™*1  circumstances  in  eggs,  whilst  they 
were  hatching,  which  varied.  — Boyle. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  produce  young  ;  to  breed. 

"  Open  your  bee-hives,  for  now  they  hatch."— Xnlm: 
Kalendarium ;  April. 

2.  To  be    in  a  state  of   advance  towards 
maturity  or  effect. 

"  I  have  done  strange  wonders : 
There  s  more  a  hatching  too.  • 

Beaum.  t  flet.  :  Spanith  Curate,  UL 

hatch  (2),  v.t.    [HATCH,  «.]    To  close,  fasten, 
or  secure,  with,  or  as  with,  a  hatch  or  hatches. 
"Twere  not   amiss  to  keep  our  door  ho.tchrd.~- 
ShaJctsp. :  Pericles,  iv.  t 

hat9h   (3),    v.t.      [Fr.   hacher  =  to  hack,  to 
hatch,  from  Ger.  hacken  =  to  cut,  to  hack.] 

1.  To  shade  by  minute  or  fine  lines,  cross- 
ing each  other,  in  drawing  and  engraving. 
[HATCHING.] 

*  2.  To  engrave,  to  chase. 

"  Why  should  not  I 

Doat  on  my  horse  well  trapt.  my  sword  well  hatcht  I' 
Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  Bonduca,  it 

•3.  To  stain,  to  spot,  to  steep. 

"Thine  own  bloudy  sword  cryed  out  against  the*. 
Hatcht  in  the  life  of  him  ;  yet  I  forgave  tbee." 
Benum.  i  Flet.  :  Custom  of  the  Country.  T. 

hatch  (1),  *hatche,  "hecche,  s.  [A.S. 
ham  =  the  bolt  of  a  door,  a  bar  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  hek  =  a  fence,  a  rail ;  Sw.  hack  =  a  coop, 
a  rack  ;  Dan.  luel:,  hcekke  =  a  rack ;  ha-Jcke- 
bum  =  a  breeding-cage  ;  hcekkefugl  =  a  breed- 
ing fowl ;  Ger.  hecken  =  to  hatch ;  hecke  =>  a 
breeding- cage.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  bolt,  a  bar. 

"  Hfcche,  hek.    Antica."— Prompt.  Par*. 

(2)  A  half-door,  a  wicket. 

"  In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch." 

.•ibiketii.  :  Kin.,  J.,hn.  1.  L 

(3)  A  stop-plank  falling  in  vertical  grooves 
in  a  frame,  and  supporting  a  head  of  water  in 
a  weir ;  a  sluice-gate  ;  a  Hood-gate. 

(4)  A  grated  weir  for  a  fish-trap. 

(5)  A  shutter    to   cover   a    hatchway,    01 
scuttle,  in  a  ship's  deck  or  warehouse  floor. 

(6)  A  bedstead. 

(7)  A  hollow  trap,  to  catch  weasels,  Ac. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  hatching  or  producing  young 
by  incubation. 

(2)  That  which  is  produced  by  incubation  ; 
a  brood. 

(3)  The   act    of    plotting,   contriving,    or 
hatching ;  a  plot. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Min. :  An  opening  into  a  mine  ;  an  open- 
ing made  in  search  of  a  mine. 

2.  Kant.  :   One  of  the  hatchways  or  open- 
ings in  a  ship's  deck,  or  the  passage  from  one 
deck  to  another. 

"  But  shall  directly  saile  and  come  to  the  port  of  the 
cltie  of  London.  tln>  place  of  thrlr  right  dltwliarxt,  and 
that  no  bulke  be  broken,  hatchet  o|«ued,  Ac.'—  ItacJt- 
luyt :  I'oyaget.  I.  Ml. 

U  To  be  under  hatchet : 
1.  Lit.  :  To  be  in  the  interior  of  a  ship,  with 
the  hatches  shut  down. 

•2.  Fig.  :  To  be  in  a  state  of  ignominy, 
poverty,  or  depression. 

"  He  assures  us  how  this  fatherhood  continued  It* 
court*,  till  th«  mptivlty  In  Egypt,  and  then  the  poo« 
fatherhood  was  under  htllchn.  —toe** 

hatch-bar,  t. 

Kant. :  One  of  the  ban  by  which  the  hatches 
are  fastened  down. 

hatch-boat,  «. 

Naut.  :  A  kind  of  half-decked  fishing-boat; 
a  boat  with  a  hate!)  or  well  for  holding  fish. 

hatch  (2),  ».     [HATCH  (3),  t>.)     A  minute  or 
fine  line  in  drawing  or  engraving. 

••'Tin  almost  Impossible  to  Imitate  every  hatch,  and 
to  make  the  stroaki  of  enact  aud  equal  dimensions.  — 
Xfflfn  •  Seulftura,  ch.  ». 


b«5y ;  po%t,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin, 
-dan.  -ttan  =  shr-n.      tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -5 ion  =  zhun.    -clous,    tious. 


af :  expect,  $enophon,  exist,     ph  =  L 
•ions  -  shns.    -ble,    die.  <bc.  =  bel,  del. 
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hatchel— battle 


.<.      [A  softened  form  of  haekle  or 
heckle.]    The  same  as  HACKLE  (q.v.). 

»  hatchol  tooth.  *  hetcheU  tooth,  *. 

One  of  the  iron  teeth  of  a  hatchel  or  hackle. 

"  Tlie  same  must  bee  better  kemlwd  with  hrtcheU- 
tttth  of  yron, "—P.  Holland :  Pliny,  bk.  xix..  ch.  L 

hat9h  eL  'hachell.  '  hetchell,  v.t. 
IHATCHEL,  *.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  hackle  or  heckle  flax ;  to  cleanse 
flax  or  hemp  with  a  hatchel. 

2.  Fig. :  To  tease,  to  worry,  to  annoy,  to 
heckle. 

hatch -el-ler,  ».     lEng.   hatchel;  -tr.]     One 

who  hatchels  or  heckles  Hax  ;  a  heckler. 
hatch  -er,  s.    [Eng.  hatch  (1),  v. ;  -«r.]    One 
who  hatches  ;  a  contriver,  a  plotter. 

"A  great  fcifrtoraml  breeder  of  liusiness."— Svtft ' 
Taltofa  Tub;  A  Oifreuion  mcerniitg  Jladnett. 

hatch -et,  "hach-et,  *.  [Fr.  hachette, 
dimin.  of  haclte  =  an  axe,  from  hacker  =  to 
hack.]  A  one-handed  axe  or  chopping-tool. 
[HACK,  v.] 

"  He  was  to  have  for  his  pains  a  hatchet.'— Dampier: 
on.  1681). 


If  (1)  To  bury  the  hatchet :  To  make  peace ; 
to  become  reconciled. 

(2)  To  take  up  the  hatchet :  To  make.war. 

(3)  To  throw  the  hatchet:   To  tell  lies    or 
fabulous  stories.     In  allusion  to  an  ancient 
game  in  which  hatchets  were  thrown  at  a 
mark,    he  who  threw  the  greatest  distance 
being  the  winner.    (Brewer.) 

hatchet-face,  s.  A  face  with  sharp  and 
prominent  features  like  a  hatchet. 

"  An  ugly  beau  adores  a  hatchet-face." 

Dry  den.    (Toad.) 

hatchet-faced,  a.  Having  sharp  and  pro- 
minent features.  (Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x.) 

hatchet  shaped,  a.  Having  the  shape 
or  form  of  a  hatchet ;  dolabriform. 

hatchet- vetch,  s. 

Sot. :  Biserrula,  a  papilionaceous  genus  of 
the  sub-tribe  Astragalew. 

hatchet-work,  s.  Work  done  with  a 
hat'ihet  or  axe. 

"This  their  digging  or  hatchet-work  they  help  out 
by  fire."— Dampier :  Yoyaget  (an.  1083). 

hat9h  -et  tite,  hateh'-et-tine,  8.    [Named 
after  a  chemist,  C.  Hatchett.) 

Win. :  A  yellowish-white  or  yellowish  or 
greenish-yellow  mineral,  sub-transparent  or 
translucent,  of  waxy  softness ;  sp.  gr.  0'9 ; 
Compos.  :  Carbon,  85'55 ;  hydrogen,  14/45  = 
100.  Dana  places  it  in  his  paraffin  group  of 
minerals.  In  septaria  and  geodes  of  ironstone 
near  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  Wales ;  in  Scotland 
near  Loch  Fyne  ;  and  in  Moravia.  (Dana.) 

hatgh'-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [HATCH  (1),  ».] 
hatch'-Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a. ,  &  s.   [HATCH  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
Engrav. :   A  term 
applied  to  a  series  of 
lines  placed  closely 
side  by  side,  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  a 
uniform  tint  in  en- 
graving, and  laid  on 
by  the  strokes  of  thn 
crayon  or  graver,  at 
angles  more  or  less 
acute,  according  to 
the  degree  of  shadow.  HATCHING. 

It  is  also  used    to 

produce  some  of  the  shadows  in  fresco-painting, 
and  in  miniature  it  is  very  effective  when  well 
executed.  Often  called  Cross-hatching. 

"  The  shades  and  shadows  being  thus  laid  broadly 
in.  the  hatching  is  to  be  proceeded  with."— Caaeut 
Technical  Educator,  x.  160. 

hatch -ment (1),  s.  [Acorrnptionj>fatcVm«n.t, 
a  shortened  form  of  atchievement  or  achieve- 
ment (q.v.).] 
Her. :  The  same  as  ACHIEVEMENT  (q.v.). 

"  By  pulling  down  several  achievements  {commonly 
called  hatchmentt).~ —  Wool  •  Fasti  Oxon. 

*hat9h-ment  (2),  ».     [Eng.  hatch  (S),  v. ; 
•nunt.]    An  ornament  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

"Fire  marks  iu  hatchment*  to  adorn  this  thigh.* 
Beaum.  i  flet. :  Scornful  Lady,  1L 


hatgh   way,  s.    [Eng.  hatch,  s.,  and  way.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  opening  in  the  floor  of  a 
warehouse  for  the  passage  of  goods. 

2.  Shijtbuild. :  One  of  the  large  square  open- 
ings in  the  deck  of  a  ship  whereby  freight  is 
hoisted  in  or  out,  and  access  is  had  to  the  hold. 

hatchway-screens,  s.  pi. 

Naiit.  :  Screens  or  pieces  of  thick  woollen 
cloth  put  round  the  hatchways  of  a  man-of- 
war  during  au  engagement.  Also  called  fire- 
screens. 

hate  (1),  *  hat-en,    'nation,    'hat  ye. 

v.  [A.S.  hatian ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  haten ;  Icel. 
hata;  Sw.  hata ;  Dan.  haile;  Goth,  hatjan, 
hatan ;  Ger.  hassen.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  dislike  exceedingly  ;  to 
abhor,  to  detest ;  to  have  or  feel  a  great  aver- 
sion to. 

"  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  did  not  fear  him 
enough  to  hate  him."— Macaatay  :  Ilitt  Eng.,  eh.  xxv. 

2.  Script. :  To  like  or  love  less. 

"  If  any  man  come  to  me.  and  hate  not  father  and 
mother."— Luke  xiv.  26. 

^  To  hate  is  a  personal  feeling  directed 
towards  the  object  independently  of  its  quali- 
ties ;  to  detest  is  a  feeling  independent  of  the 
person,  and  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  that  one 
hates,  but  not  detests,  the  person  who  has  done 
an  injury  to  one's  self;  and  that  one  detests, 
rather  than  hates,  the  person  who  has  done 
injuries  to  others.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

hate,  i.  [A.S.  hete ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hoot ;  Icel. 
hatr;  Sw.  hat;  Dan.  had;  Goth,  hatis;  Ger. 
hass.]  Great  or  extreme  dislike  or  aversion  ; 
hatred,  detestation. 

"  Love  shows  all  changes— Hale,  Ambition,  Guile, 
Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile.' 

Byron  :  Coriair,  i.  10. 

*  hate  (2),  *  hat-en,  *  haite.  v.  t.  &  i.    [  A.S. 

hatan;  O.  Low  Ger.  hetan;  O.  Fris.  heta ; 
Goth,  haitan ;  Icel.  heita ;  O.  H.  Ger.  lieizan.} 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  promise. 

"  Yet  ich  wule  hnten  mare."       Layamon,  23,384. 

2.  To  bid,  to  order. 

"  Hit  deth  that  mon  hit  hot" 

Owl  t  Nightingale,  m. 

B.  lutrans :  To  be  called  ;  to  be  named. 

"  The  furste  doughter  hette  inerci.' 

Cartel  of  Love,  300. 

*  hate  -a  ble,  *  hat  a  ble,  o.    [Eng.  hate ; 
•able.]    Capable  or  deserving  of  being  hated  ; 
hatefuL 

"  A  most  notable,  questionable,  hatable,  lovable  old 
Marquis. '-<7artitf«:  Mitctll.,  iv.  78. 

hate  -ful,  'hate  -full,  a.  [Eng.  hate;  -fuUJ).'] 
1.  Causing  hate,   aversion,   abhorrence,   or 
detestation  ;  odious,  detestable,  abominable. 
"  Helen's  beautie  hat,- full  unto  thee.' 

Surrcy:   rirgile  ;  .gneitii. 

*  2.  Feeling  hatred ;  expressing  hate ;  malig- 
nant, malevolent. 

"  Hide  thee  from  their  hateful!  looks." 

Shakeip. :  2  Benm  ri.,  ii.  4. 

hate'-ffil-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  hateful;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  hateful  manner ;  so  as  to  excite  hate, 
aversion,  or  detestation  ;  odiously ;  abomin- 
ably. 

2.  In  a  manner  exhibiting  or  expressive  of 
hate  ;  malignantly,  maliciously. 

"  What  cause  is  there  then  whye  vntyl  this  daye 
the  Jewes  so  maliciously  and  hate/ally  persecute  me?" 
—  I'dal:  Oalathiara,  v. 

hate  fill  ness,  s.  [Eng.  hateful; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hateful ;  odiousness, 
abominableuess,  malignancy. 

"  Weighing  the  small  hatefidneu  of  their  quarrel." 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*  hate  -less,   *  hate-les,    a.       [Eng.  hate ; 
-less.]    Free  from  hate. 

"  Phalantns  of  Corinth,  to  Ainphlalus  of  Arcadia, 
sender h  the  greeting  of  a  hateleu  enemy.'  —Sidney : 
Arcadia,  bk.  ill 

hat'-er,  s.  [Eng.  hat(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  hates 
or  detests  ;  a  detester  ;  an  abhorrer. 

"  Eather  a  hater  of  the  grace  I  offer." 

Beaum  *  flet :  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  iv. 

hat  er  al,  hat-reel,  s.  [Etyiu.  doubtful.]  A 
dirty,  confused  heap. 

*  hat  er  el,  hat  er  elle, '  hat  reel,  hat 

relle,  *.  [O.Fr.  haterel.]  The  crown  of  the 
head ;  the  neck. 

"  Hyr  eyen  ware  sette  behynde  hire  hatrefle.* 
Dt  DeguilfMle  :  Pilgrimage  of  Lyf  of  ilanhode.  If.  48. 


*  hate'  -some,  '  hate  sum,  a.    [Eng.  hat*; 

-some.]    Hateful.    (Wydi/e.) 

*  hath,  part  of  v.    (HAVE.)    The  third  person 
sing,  present  indie,  of  the  verb  to  haw,.   (Nrnr 
only  used  iu.  devotion  or  poetry.) 

hat' -less,   a.     [Eng.  hat;  -less.]    Having  no 
hat ;  destitute  of  a  hat. 

"Gallop  hatleu  up  the  park."— C.  Kitiynley:  Alton 
Locke,  ch.  xxviii. 

hat   mak  er,  .s.    [Eng.  hat,  and  maker.]   One 
who  makes  hats. 

hatmaker's  battery,  s, 

Hat-making :  A  large  boiler  with  a  surround- 
ing set  of  benches  for  a  number  of  workmen. 
The  water  has  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  felt  the  fur  more  readily. 

ha  trcd,  '  ha  fared  en,  *  ha-ter-ed-yn. 

'  ha  trcde,    s.       [A.S.   hete  =   hate  ;   suff. 
rteden  =  law,  state,  condition.) 

1.  A  feeling  of  exceeding  dislike  or  aversion; 
hate,  detestation,  abhorrence,  repugnance. 

"  To  feel  the  force  of  hatred  nr  of  love." 

Up.  Hall :  Katirei,  iv.  1. 

2.  Ill  will ;  malevolence ;   antipathy  ;  ran- 
cour ;  aversion. 

"The  hatred  of  sect  to  sect,  the  hatred  of  nation  to 
nation."— Macaulay  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

hat   ted  (1),  a.    [Eng.  hat;  -ed.]    Wearing  OT 
covered  with  a  hat. 

"  It  is  11*  easy  way  unto  a  dutchess, 
As  to  a  hatted  dame." 

Tourneur  :  Revenger'!  Tragedy,  L 

hat  ted  (2),  hat-tit,  a.    [Scotch  hat  =  hot; 
-ed.]    Heated,  hot. 

hatted  kit,  hattit  kit,  s.  A  mixture 
of  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  and  buttermilk. 


Hat'-tem-ists,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  their 
founder,  Pontian  Van  Hattem,  a  Dutch  divine.] 
Ch.  Hist.  :  A  sect  which  sprung  up  in  Hol- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century.  Hattem  is 
said  to  have  denied  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  affirmed  that  in 
his  teaching  he  simply  signified  to  us  that  there 
was  nothing  in  us  which  could  offend  God, 
and  in  this  way  he  made  us  just.  Also  that 
God  punishes  men  by  their  sins,  not  for  their 
sins.  The  sect  afterwards  discarded  the  first 
name  of  Hattemists.  (Mosheim :  Ch.  Hist., 
ch.  xvii.,  sect.  11,  pt.  2,  §  36.) 

hat'  ter,  v.t.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  verhaddern  =  to 
entangle.]  To  harass. 

"  He's  hatter  a  out  with  penance."    Dryden.   (Todd.) 

hat -ter,  «.  [Eng.  hat;  -er.]  A  maker  or 
seller  of  hats. 

hat-teV-I-a,  s.  [Latinized  from  Maori  tuatera. 
(Gray :  Zodl.'-Mucell,  June,  1842,  p.  72.)] 

Palasont. :  A  genus  of  reptiles,  now  called 
Sphenodon  (q.v.). 

hat-ti,  t  khat-ti,  «.  &  a.  [Turk.,  from  Arab. 
hhatt  =  a  line,  a  stripe,  a  character,  an  epistle, 
handwriting.)  (See  the  compounds.) 

hatti  -  humay un,  khatti  -  humay - 
un,  s.  An  edict,  being  a  few  words  in  the 
Sultan's  handwriting,  commanding  it  to  be 
put  in  execution  (Catafago).  Hiimayuu  ia 
Arab.  =  blessed.  The  term  hatti-humayun 
is  occasionally  used  in  connection  with  the 
Sultan's  decrees  regarding  the  rights  of  his 
Christian  subjects. 

hatti  scheriff,  s.  A  decree  emanating 
directly  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  sub- 
scribed with  these  or  similar  words,  "  Let  my 
order  be  executed  according  to  its  form  and 
import."  These  words  are  usually  written  in 
ornamented  characters.  A  hatti-scheriff  differs 
from  a  firman  iu  being  irrevocable.  Scheriff 
is  Turkish,  from  Arab,  shartf  =  great,  grand, 
magnificent,  illustrious. 

If  A  Hatti-scheriff  was  sent  forth  on  June 
6,  1853,  confirming  the  rights  of  the  Greek 
Christians. 

hat  ting,  s.    [Eng.  hat;  -ing.] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  hatter  ;  the 
making  of  hats. 

2.  Stuff  for  mak'ng  hats. 

hat'- tie,  *  hetel,  a.    [A.S.  hetol  =  malignant, 

evil.]    Wild,  skittish. 


Ste,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  were,  wolf,  work.  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
Syrian.    SB,  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =-  kw. 


hattock— haust 
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bat-took,  s.   [Prob.  adimin.of  ftot.]  A  shock 
or  stock  of  corn. 

•bau'-bergb.  ».    [HAUBERK.] 

bau  -berk,  *  haw  -berk,  «.     [O.  Pr.  hau, 

berc,  halberc,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  halsberc, 
halsberg,  from  hols 
=the  neck,  bergan 
t=  to  protect.]  A 
coat  of  mail,  sorae- 
times  without 
sleeves,  formed  of 
steel  rings  inter- 
woven. The  illus- 
tration  is  from 
Harl.  MS.  2803 
(circallTO),  and  re- 
presents Goliath. 


Hel  m .  nor  KauberKt 
twisted  mail." 
Gray :  The  Bard.   CHAUCI 

V.t.     [HOLD.]  1* 


hand, 

baud     ing,   «. 

[HOLDING.] 

bau    er    ite(au 
as  6%),  a.      [Named  after  Hauer,  who  de- 
gcribed  it.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  metallic-looking  mineral, 
generally  crystallizing  in  octahedrons,  though 
sometimes  ID  globular  clusters.  Colour  red- 
dirt-brown  or  brownish-black,  lustre  some- 
what adamantine.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  537  ; 
manganese,  46'3  =  100.  Found  at  Kalinka  in 
Hungary. 

baugh  (gh  guttural),  s.  [A.3.  haga  =  a  field, 
a  hedge;  I  eel.  hagi;  Ger.  hage  =  nn  enclosed 
meadow.]  Low-lying  rich  lands  ;  lands  which 
are  occasionally  overflowed. 

"  Oh  sweet  are  Coila's  hanyhs  an'  woods." 

Burnt:  To  William  Simpton. 

•haught  (gh  silent),  *  haulte,  *  haute,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  hault,  halt ;  Fr.  haut,  from  Lat.  alttu 
chigh.]  [HAUGHTY.] 

1.  Haughty,  insolent,  proud,  arrogant. 

"  No  lord  of  thine,  tbou  Itamjht  insulting  man." 
Shakttp.  :  Richard  II..  iv.  L 

2.  Noble.    (Byron:  Parisina,  xiii.  45.) 
•  baugbt'-ie  (gh  silent),  a.    [HAUGHTY.] 

baught-i  ly  (gh  silent),  *  haute  ly,  adv. 
(Eng.  haughty;  -ly.]  In  a  haughty,  proud, 
arrogant,  or  disdainful  manner;  arrogantly, 
disdainfully. 

"  Then  haughtily  with  Rome  her  greatness  mate." 
Howe:  Liicnn.  viii.  457. 

haught  I  ness M  silent),  *  haut  i  nesse, 

«.  [Fr.  hautin  -ness  =  hautein  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  haughty;  arrogance; 
pride  mixed  with  disdain  for  others. 

"He  became  ungratefully  haughty  at  a  moment 
when  haugWnett  must  bring  on  him  at  once  derision 
and  ruin.  —  Macaulay :  HitL  Eng..  ch.  U. 

bought  -£  (nh  silent),  *  haught  ie,  *  haut  - 
aln,  "  haut  cyn,  *  haut  ein,  a.  [O.  Fr. 
kaiituin,  haul  tain,  from  haut,  halt  =  high  ; 
Lat.  altus.] 

•  L  High,  lotty. 

"  At  his  haughlie  helmet  making  mark." 

Spnatr:  /•.«.,  I.  it  19. 

*  2.  Bold  ;  of  high  or  great  hazard  ;  adven- 
turous.   (Scott :  Lay  of  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  24.) 

3.  Proud,    arrogant,    insolent,    disdainful, 
supercilious. 

"  How  the  same  man  could  he.  In  the  same  week,  so 
haughty  mid  so  mean."— Jliicaulai/ :  Hltt.  Eny.,  ch.  IT. 

4.  Proceeding  from  or  expressing  excessive 
pride,  disdain,  or  arrogance. 

"Those  high  and  haughty  sentiments  . .  .  were  to  be 
let  down  gradually.'— Aunt*. •  Promt  Ditmntentt. 

baul,  *  ball,  v.t.  &  i.  [Essentially  the  same 
word  as  hale  (q.v.),  which  is  the  older  form.] 

A.  Trans. :   To   pull,  drag,  or   hale  with 
force  ;  to  transport  or  move  by  dragging. 

"  Romp-loving  miss 
I*  hauled  about  iu  gallantry  robust" 

Thornton:  Autumn,  5». 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  pull,  drag,  or  haul  with 
force. 

2.  Naut. :  To  alter  the  course  of  a  ship ;  to 
Change  the  direction  of  sailing. 

"  I  immediately  hauled  up  for  it.  and  found  It  to  be 
an  Island. "-Coo* .•  flnt  foyaae,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

^  For  the  diffe.-ence  between  to  haul  and  to 
draw,  see  DRAW. 


H  (1)  To  haul  about : 

Rope-making  :  In  forming  a  short  cable-laid 
rope,  to  make  one  strand  long  enough  to  be 
twisted  into  three,  or,  if  four  strands  be  re- 
quired, to  make  it  long  enough,  to  be  twisted 
into  two,  with  an  eye  at  the  lower  end  for  a 
stay.  (Ogilvie,  1st  ed.) 

(2)  To  haul  in  with : 

Naut. :  To  sail  close  to  the  wind,  in  order  to 
approach  more  closely  to  an  object. 

(3)  To  haul  off: 

Naut. :  To  sail  close  to  the  wind,  in  order  to 
get  farther  away  from  an  object. 

(4)  To  haul  over  the  coals:  To  bring  to  task  • 
to  reprimand. 

(5)  To  haul  round : 

Naut. :  To  shift  to  any  point  of  the  compass. 
(Said  of  the  wind.) 

(6)  To  haul  the  wind : 

Naut. :  To  turn  the  head  of  the  ship  nearer 
to  that  point  from  which  the  wind  blows, 
by  arranging  the  sails  more  obliquely,  bracing 
the  yards  further  forward,  hauling  the  sheets 
more  aft,  &c. 

haul,  s.    [HAUL,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  dragging,  drawing,  or  pulling 
with  force.    (Thomson :  Autumn,  547.) 

2.  A  draught  of  a  net :  as,  To  take  so  many 
fish  at  a  haul. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  at  a  haul ;  hence, 
that  which  a  person  gains  or  receives  at  one 
time. 

IL  Rope-making. :  A  bundle  of  three  or  four 
hundred  parallel  yarns  ready  for  tarring. 
Being  dipped  in  a  tar-kettle,  the  haul  is 
dragged  through  a  grip,  gape,  or  sliding 
nipper  which  expresses  the  superfluous  tar. 

haul' -age,  ».    The  act  or  process  of  hauling, 
or  the  charge  therefor. 

*  baul9b,  s.    (See  the  compound.) 

baulcb-backed,  a.  [1]  See  extract  under 
GULLY  (1).  [HULCHY.] 

bauld,  s.    [HOLD,  ».] 

haul'-er,  s.     [Eng.  haul;  -tr.]    One  who  or 
that  which  hauls  or  drags  :  specif. : 

1.  A  fisherman  who  hauls  a  cast-net  to  the 
shore. 

2.  A  man  engaged  in  drawing  ore  from  a 
mine. 


(1)  (i!  silent),  »  balm,  *  haum. 
*  ha  wine,  s.  [A.S.  healm,  in  the  coinpound 
healm-streaw ;  cogu.  with  Dut.  halm  =  stalk, 
straw  ;  I  eel.  hdlmr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  halm;  Buss. 
soloma ;  Lat.  cnlmiis  =  a  stalk  ;  Gr.  xoAapot 
(/.•((/</ i/ins)  =  a  reed.] 

1.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  grain,  or  of  pease, 
beans,  &c. 

"  The  taum«  U  the  stmw  of  the  wheat  or  the  rie" 
7'uoer  ;  Iliiitxiiidrie,  lv&  li. 

2.  Straw,  dry  stalks  of  corn,  &e. 

haunce,  ».«.    [ENHANCE.]    To  raise,  to  ele- 
vate, to  enhance,  to  increase. 

launch,    'handle,  'haunche.  s.     [Fr. 
hanclw ;   Sp.   &   Ital.  anca,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
enchd,  einchd,  ancha  =  the  leg ;  allied  to  O. 
H.  Ger.  enchila.  —  the  ankle.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 
1.  The  hip ;  that  ]>art  of  the  body  between 
the  ribs  and  the  tliigli.    In  butcher's  meat  the 
leg  and  loin  cut  in  one  piece. 

"The  be»t  pickle  for  a  walnut  or  sauce  tor  w  haunch 
of  venison."— Additon:  Spectator,  No.  48S. 

*  2.  The  rear,  the  hind  part 

"  Thou  art  a  summer  bird, 
Which  ever  In  the  hnnni-h  of  winter  sliiga," 

ShaJcttp. :  1  Henry  It..  IT.  4. 
IL  Arch.  :  The  shoulder  of  an  arch  between 
the  crown  nnd  the  springing*.    Also  called 
flank,  haund,  or  hance. 

launched,  a.    [Eng.  haunch;   -ed.]    Having 
haunches. 

haunt,  *  hant  en,  *  haunt  en,  v.t.  ft  i. 
(O.  Fr.  hunter  =  a  word  of  doubtful  origin  : 
according  to  Skeat  probably  from  a  Low  Lat. 
*  amliitn  =  to  go  about,  from  Lat.  ambitus  =  a 
going  about  ] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  frequent ;  to  resort  often  or  much 


to;  to   visit  or  attend   frequently   or   cm- 
tomarily. 

•Oe^M  T?mPle  ff**  whi<*  the  vulgare  p^,>le  call 
Jjeautifu",  for  that  was  most  taunted.'  J.  Vdat- 
Actet  UL 

*2.  To  practise,  to  pursue,  to  follow  cus- 
tomarily. 

"  Yonge  folk,  that  haunteden  folie, 
AS  nasanl,  not'  Chaucer:  C.  T..  12.SM. 

*  3.  To  accustom  ;  to  make  used  or  accus- 
tomed. 

"  Haunte  thisilf  to  pi  tee."—  IF  yd  if e :  1  Tim.  IT. 

4.  To  inhabit  or   frequent  as  a  ghost  or 
spirit;    to  appear  in  or  about  a  particular 
place  as  a  spectre. 

"JLnow,'  mi8nt/  prince,  those  venerable  woods, 
Of  old,  were  taunted  by  the  Silvan  godsr^ 
Pilt:  rirgili  .Staid  Till 

5.  To  attend  or  cling  to  constantly. 

"  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  «  (Mission. 
Wordnrorth :  On  Rt-ntitiny  the  Banla  of  the  Wye* 

*  B.  Intram. :  To  frequent  or  resort  often 
or  customarily  to  a  place  ;  to  hover  about 

"The  savage  brute  that  taunt*  in  woods  remote.' 
Kowe  :  Tamerlane.  U.  L 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  haunt  «m| 
to  frequent,  see  FREQUENT. 

haunt,  s.    [HAUNT,  «.] 

*  1.  Practice,  use. 

"Of  cloth  making  she  hadd*  swiche  an  taunt 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres."      Chaucer  :  C.  T..  44*. 

*  2.  The  habit,  practice,  or  custom  of  being 
in  or  frequenting  a  certain  place. 

"The  taunt  you  have  got  about  the  courts  wlU 
one  day  or  another  bring  your  family  to  beggary."— 

3.  A  place  to  which  a  person  often  or  cus- 
tomarily resorts. 

"He  had  fits. 

Even  to  the  last,  of  genuine  trntlerneM, 
And  loved  the  haunt*  of  children." 

Wordtworth  .  Kit-union,  bk.  a 

4.  A  place  where  abstract  qualities  are  wont 
to  exhibit  themselves.    (Poetically.) 

"  The  feeble  soul,  a  taunt  of  fear." 

Teimyion  :  In  Memoriatn,  dx. 

"haunte,  v.t.    [HAUNT,  v.] 

haunt  er,  s.  [Eng.  haunt;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  haunts  or  frequents  a  particular 
place. 

"  The  vulgar  sort,  such  as  were  taunMrt  of  theatres.* 
—  H'ntton  :  Kemaint.  p.  M. 

bau'-ii-ent,  a.  [Lat  hauritns,  pr.  par.  of 
haurio  =  to  draw.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  fishes  when  placed 
pale- ways  or  upright,  as  if  putting  their  heads 
out  of  the  water  to  draw  or  suck  in  air. 

baurl  (n  silent),  v.t.  [A  variant  of  hurl  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  drag,  to  trail,  to  draw.    (Burnt:  Hal- 
loween.) 

2.  To  rough-cast  a  wall  w.tli  lime. 
banae,  balae,  «.    [HALH.] 

haus  man  izo,  r.t.  [After  M.  Hausman, 
Prefect  of  thr  Seine  under  Napoleon  HI., 
under  whose  superintendence  the  greatest  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  City  of  Paris. 
ride  streets  and  noble  buildings  being  erected 


bans'  man  ni te,  *.    [Narnod  after  Professor 
Haiisuiiinn,  author  of  a   llamlbook  of  Ui»- 


eralngii.  \ 

Uin. :  A  tetragonal  mineral,  generally  crys- 
tallizing in  octahedrons.  Hardness,  5  to  ,V6; 
sp.  gr.,  rr  ;  lustre,  sub-metallic  ;  colour, 
brnwiiisli  bliirk,  streak  chestnut  brown.  Com- 
pos. :  Manganese,  72'1  ;  oxygen,  271)  =  MO. 
Found  in  Thuringia,  in  the  Harz,  in  Penna}t> 
vania,  die. 

hauBse.  i.    [Fr.] 

dun. :  A  kind  of  breech-sight  for  a  cannon. 
haus  se  (an  as  o),  a.    (Fr.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  EXHANCRD  (q.v.). 

hans'se  col  (au  as  oX  «.  (Fr.  haunter  m 
to  raise,  and  anl  =  the  neck.  ]  A  gorget  of  plate. 

haust  (IX  «•  (A.8.  hw6tta;  Icel.  hosti ; 
M.  L.  Qer.  hoite  ;  O.  H.  Oer.  huntto ;  Dan. 
hontf.  ]  A  short,  dry  cough. 

bau«t(2),  ».  [L«t  hauttui  -  a  draught,  from 
Aau.itu*,  pa.  par.  of  haurio  m  to  draw,  to  tuck 
up.)  A  draught ;  as  much  as  a  man  can 
swallow. 


bo"y:  pout.  Jofrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin.  at?;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.      Ing. 
-Clan.  -ttan  =  sban.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun;  -(ion,   sion  =  zhun.    -tions,  -sloos,    siou«  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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haustellata— havelesf 


fcau3-tel  la'-ta,  *.  pi  [N'eut.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  hauftelUitiiii,  from  Class.  Lat.  haiistits  =  a 
drawing,  haurio  (pret.  hausi)  =  to  draw  up  or 
out.  Used  chiefly  of  water  or  other  liquid.] 

L  E  ntom, :  The  name  given  by  Clairville,  fol- 
lowed by  Macleay,  Stephens,  and  many  others, 
to  a  subclass  of  insects  consisting  of  those 
which,  taking  nothing  but  fluid  aliment,  have 
the  organs  of  the  mouth  adapted  solely  for 
suction.  They  are  placed  in  contrast  to  the 
Mandibulato,  which  have  mandibles,  or  upper 
Jaws.  There  are  three  leading  types  of  suc- 
torial mouth.  In  the  Lepidoptera  (Butter- 
flies  and  Moths)  there  is  a  spiral  proboscis 
called  an  antlia  (q.v.) ;  in  the  Rhyncota,  or 
Hemiptera  (the  Bugs,  &e.)  a  jointed  rostrum  ; 
and  in  the  Kptera  (two-winged  flies)  a  fleshy 
proboscis.  (For  details  see  these  orders.) 

2.  Zool.  :  A  subclass  of  crustaceans  more 
commonly  called  Epizoa  (q.v.). 

haus'-tel-lats,  a.  &s.    [HAUSTELLATA.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Entom.  <t  Zool. :  Adapted  for  drinking  or 
pumping  up  liquids  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
subclass  of  insects,  or  that  of  crustaceans 
called  Haustellata.  (Owen,  &c.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Entom.  &  Zool. :  An  insect  or  crustacean 
with  that  structure  of  mouth ;  one  of  the 
Haustellata  (q.v.).  (Owen.) 

haus  -tcl'-lum,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  havttmm 
=  a  machine  for  drawing  water.] 

Entom.  it  Zool. :  A  mouth  fitted  for  suction, 
ft  suctorial  mouth.  [HAUSTELLATA.] 

*  hauste   ment,  *.    [A  corrupt  of  Fr.  ajust,e- 
ment  =  adjustment.]    A  close-fitting  garment 
worn  by  soldiers  under  their  armour. 

haus  tor  I  um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Class. 
Lat.  haustor  =  a  drawer.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  the  sucker-like 
rootlets  of  plants,  like  the  ivy  and  dodder. 

*  haust  -lire,  s.    [Lat.  hausturus,  fut.  part,  of 
havrio  =  to  draw,  to  suck  up.]     A  draught. 
(Adams :  Works,  ii,  199.) 

haus  tus,  s.    [Lat.] 
Med. :  A  draught. 

haut,  s.  [Hindust.  hat.]  In  Bengal  and  some 
other  parts  of  India,  a  weekly  market.  (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

•bant,  v.t.  [HAOT,  a.]  To  raise  on  high. 
(Stanyhurst:  Virgil;  Mneidi.  193.) 

*  haut,  n.    [HAUCHT.] 


*  haut  ain,   *  hant-ein, 
[HAUGHTY.] 


haut-eyn, 


haut  boy  (ant  as  6),  haut  bois,  s.  [Fr. 
hautbois,  from  haut  •=•  high,  bois  =  wood  from 
the  high  tone.) 

L  Music  (Of  the  form  hautboy): 
(1)  An  oboe  ;  a  wooden  musical  instrument 


of  two  foot  tone,  played  with  a  double  reed. 

[OBOE.] 

"  The  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  »  mansion  for  him, 
»  court."— Ohaketp. :  Henry  II'.,  iii.  2. 

(2)  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  reed  pipes 
slightly  conical,  and  surmounted  by  a  bell 
and  cap  of  eight  feet  pitch.  The  tone  is  thin 
and  soft.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  stop  known 
as  the  orchestral  hautboy. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  both  forms):  A  kind  of  straw- 
berry, Fragaria  elatior.  It  is  probably  only  a 
variety  of  the  Wild  Strawberry,  F.  vesca.  It 
is,  however,  much  larger  than  it,  with  the 
leaflets  often  shortly  stalked.  It  is  a  garden 
escape  in  Britain.  McXicoll  (Diet,  of  Nat. 
Hist.  Terms)  says  the  name  is  probably  from 
the  high  woods  of  its  native  Bohemia. 

hautboy-strawberry,  *. 

Bot.  £  Hort.  :  The  same  as  HAUTBOY,  2 
(q.v.). 

haut  -boy-Ist  (aut  as  6),  t.    [Eng.  hautboy ; 
-ist.]    A  player  on  a  hautboy. 

*  hant-ein,  a.    [HAUGHTY.] 

haute  -pace  (an  as  6),  s.     [A  corrupt,  of 
half-pace.}    A  raised  floor  in  a  bay-window. 


hau-teur'  (u  long),  s.  [Fr.]  Pride ;  haughti- 
ness ;  haughty  manners  ;  arrogance. 

"  Seem  her  hauteur  to  regret" 

B^ron  :  Kepi]/  to  Some  rertei. 

haut-gont  (as  h6-gO'),  ».  [Fr. ,  Kavt  =  high, 
gmit  m  taste.]  Anything  with  a  strong  relish 
or  taste ;  high  seasoning. 


hau'-yae,  hau  -yn    ite  (an  as  dw%  «. 

[Named  after  the  very  eminent  crystallogra- 
pher  and  mineralogist  the  Abbe  Rene-Just 
Hatty,  born  in  1743,  and  died  in  1822.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Min. :  An  isometric  mineral,  crystallizing 
in  dodecahedrons,  octahedrons,  &c.     Lustre, 
vitreous  or  greasy ;  colours,  blue  or  green ; 
hardness,  5'5  to  6  ;  sp.  gr.  2'4  to  2'5.  Compos.  : 
Silica,  32-0;  alun.iua,  27 -4;  lime,  2'9 ;  soda, 
16'5;  sulphuric  acid,  14'2  s>  100.    Found  in 
lava  at  Mount  Soinma  and  in  volcanic  rocks 
at  Mount  Dor,  in  Puy  de  Dome,  &c.    Hauyne 
or  Hauynite  has  an  affinity  to  noscau  and 
sodalite,  the  three  being  all  silicates  of  alumina 
and  soda.    Dr.  A.  von  Lasaulx  Rosenbush  and 
Mr.  Frank  Rutley,  F.G.S.,  think  that  hauyne 
and  nosean  may  be  mere  varieties  of  the  same 
species.  The  form  hauynite  is  in  Dana,  hauyne 
in  the  BrU.  Mm.  Cato.l.  and  in  Rutley. 

2.  Petrol. :    Hauyne  occurs  plentifully  in 
most  phouolites. 

B.  Ai  adj.  (Of  the  form  hauyne)  :  Of,  belong- 
ing to,  or  containing  the  mineral  described 
under  A.  1. 

hauyne-baaalt,  ». 

Petrol. :  A  basalt,  having  as  its  chief  con- 
stituents leucite,  nepheline,  hauyne,  augite, 
and  magnetite,  with  occasionally  some  olivine 
and  apatite.  It  is  called  also  hauynophyr. 
(Rutley.) 

hau'-yn-o-phyr  (an  as  6%),  s.    [Eng.,  &c. 

hauyne,  o  euphon.,  and  Gr.  </>up<o  (phuro),  <j>vpata 
(phurao)  =  to  mix,  to  unite,  to  mix  up  (?).] 

Petrol.  :  The  same  asHAUYNE-BASALT(q.v.). 
(Rutley,  &c.) 

Ha  van  a,  Ha  van  nah,  s.  &  a.  [See 
d'ef.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  capital  of  Cuba,  an  island  in  the 
West  Indies. 

2.  A  cigar  manufactured  at  Havana. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  brought  from 
Havana :  as,  an  Havana  cigar. 

Hav'-an-es e   a.  & «.    [HAVANA]. 

A.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Havana. 

B.  As  tubtt. :    A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Havana;    in  the  pi,  th«  people  of   Havana 
collectively. 

have  (pa.  t.  *hadde,  had,  pa.  par.  *hadde,  had), 
v.t.  [A.S.  habban  (pa.  t.  hcefde,  pa.  par. 
gehcefd) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hebben ;  Icel.  haf.i; 
Sw.  hafva;  Dan.  have;  Goth,  haban;  Ger. 
haben.] 

1.  To  possess,  to  own,  to  hold  in  one's  pos- 
session or  power. 

"Anil  when  the  wyne  fayled  the  mother  of  Jesus 
sayile  vnto  him :  They  haue  no  wyue."— B'Me  (1561), 
J'lhn  11. 

2.  To  carry,  to  wear.    (Followed  by  on  or 
upon.) 

"  Upon  the  mast  they  saw  a  young  mail,  who  sat  as. 
on  horseback,  hiring  nothing  upon  him." — Sidney. 

3.  To  enjoy,  to  be  in  possession  of. 

"Now,  O  Father,  glorify  me  with  thine  own  self 
with  the  glory  which  I  luut  with  thee  Iwfore  the  world 
was."— John  xvii.  5. 

4.  To  possess  as  something  connected  with 
or  attached  to  one  :  as,  To  have  a  cold. 

"  Now  would  I  ha"e  thee  to  my  tutor." 

Shakelp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  VeroKa,  HI.  1. 

5.  To  contain,  to  hold,  to  comprise  within. 

6.  To  take,  to  receive,  to  accept. 

"  And  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you, 
V".  had  of  me  a  chain." 

Shttketp. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  IT.  L 

7.  To  take,  to  deduce,  to  derive,  to  draw. 

"A  secret  happiness  in  Petrouius  is  called  curiota 
felicitat,  and  which  I  supiwse  he  had  from  the /eticiter 
audere  of  Horace."— DryUtn. 

8.  To  receive ;  to  get ;  to  acquire ;  to  pro- 
cure ;  to  obtain  by  purchase  or  otherwise. 

"  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock  T" 

Shaketp. :  Merry  Wiaa  of  Windsor,  iii.  J. 

9.  To  have  as  gained,  fulfilled,  obtained,  or 
satisfied. 

"  Now  hail  thou  thy  desire ; 
A  landless  knight  wakes  thee  a  landless  squire." 
Shaketp.  :  King  John,  L  1. 


10.  To  have  ns  guessed  or  solved. 

"  There  thou  hoot  it." 

Shaketp. :  lliehard  III.,  IT.  S. 

11.  Not  to  neglect ;  not  to  omit ;  to  observe, 

"  And  therfore.  sire,  the  best  rede  that  I  can. 
Despeire  you  not,  but  haveth  in  memorie, 
Faraventure  she  may  be  your  purgatorie." 

Chaucer:  C.T..  9.M&. 

12.  To  hold,  to  regard. 

"Tout  God  that  thou  h<ut  In  reverence." 

Shtiketjt.  :  Titut  AndroninO,  T. 

13.  To  maintain  ;  to  hold  in  opinion. 


14.  To  require  :  to  claim  ;  to  demand  ;  to 
call  for. 

"What  would  these  madmen  have  I"    Dryden.   ' 

15.  To  be  engaged  in,  as  a  task  or  employ- 
ment ;  to  be  urged  by  necessity  or  obligation  ; 
to  be  obliged. 

"  He  had  hto  team  to  guide.1* 

iHmketp.  :   I'enui  it  Adonlt,  ITfc 

16.  To  seize  and  hold  ;  to  catch.  (Lit.  £fig.) 

••  If  he  had  not  married  Stella,  Vanessa  would  hava 
had  him  in  spite  of  himself."—  Thackeray :  Engluh 
Uumourittt,  Icct.  L 

17.  To  procure  ;  to  make  ;  to  cause ;  to  effect. 

"  Have  all  men  out  from  me,"— t  Samuel  xilL  «. 

18.  To  desire,  to  ask  for. 

"  I  would  hare  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind 
of  life  or  series  of  actions,  in  which  tie  choice  of  othen, 
or  his  own  necessities,  may  hare  engaged  him."— 
Additon. 

19.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  child  ;  to  bear. 

20.  To  generate,  to  procreate ;   to  be  the 
father  of. 

"  Knoute  of  his  body  gatte  sonnes  thre 
Tuo  hi  tuu  wifes,  the  thrid  iii  jolitte. 
Bi  the  first  had  he  Suaue,  he  was  eldest  brother.* 
Hubert  de  Brunne,  p.  M 

21.  To  experience  ;  to  suffer. 

"  The  heart  hath  treble  wrong." 

lOutketp.  :   remit  *  Aaonil,  3M. 

22.  To  enjoy ;  to  participate  in  in  any  way  j 
as,  To  have  a  glass  of  wine,  to  have  a  discus- 
sion, &c. 

*  23.  To  understand,  to  know,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  ;  to  be  expert  or  learned  in. 

"  He  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  or  Italian." 

Sliakeip. :  Menhant  of  Venice,  L  I 

TJ  Have  is  used  largely  as  an  auxiliary  verb 
to  form  various  compound  tenses.  In  this  use 
it  originally  had  its  proper  force  of  possession, 
as  in,  I  have  found  a  knife — i.e.,  I  have  in  pos- 
session a  knife  which  had  been  lost  and  has 
been  found  by  me ;  or  in,  I  have  received  a  letter, 
— i.e.,  I  have  a  letter  which  has  been  written  to 
me.  The  construction  was  afterwards  extended 
so  as  to  include  cases  where  the  possessor  of 
the  object  and  the  performer  of  the  action 
were  not  the  same,  as  in,  I  have  sent  a  letter. 
It  is  also  used  with  intransitive  verbs,  as  in, 
He  has  gone.  Have  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  ot 
aecessity,  obligation,  or  compulsion,  with  the 
complete  infinitive  ;  as,  I  hair,  I  had,  or  shall 
have,  to  do  it. 

U  *  (1)  Have  after :  Follow,  let  us  follow. 
"  Ilaae  after,  to  what  issue  will  this  come.* 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  I.  4. 

*  (2)  Have  at  a  thing  :  Try,  attempt,  or  begin 
a  thing. 

"  Haue  at  it,  then." 

Sltakesp.  :  Cymbcline,  T.  6. 

*  (3)  Have  at  a  person :  To  try  to  strike  or  hit. 

"  Have  at  thee  with  a  downright  blow." 

Shakes?.:  2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  8. 

»(4)  Have  with  a  person:  I'll  go  with  a 
person ;  come  on  ! 

(5)  To  liave  away :  To  remove  ;  to  take  away. 

(6)  To  have  a  care  :  To  be  careful  or  cautious. 

(7)  To  have  in :  To  contain,  to  comprise. 

(8)  To  have  a  person  out :  To  meet  one  in  a  duel. 

(9)  To  have  it  ottf  of  a  person :  To  punish  or 
retaliate  on  a  person. 

(10)  To  have  it  out  with  a  person :  To  speak 
freely  to  a  person  in  reproof,  &c. 

(11)  /  had  as  well,  or  better  :  It  would   be 
quite  as  well  or  better  for  me  to,  &c. 

(12)  /  had  as  lief:  I  would  as  willingly ;  1 
had  rather :  I  should  prefer  to,  &c. 

*  (13)  Have-at-him :  A  thrust,  a  blow. 

"  I'll  venture  one  have-at-him." 

iSutkeip.  :  Uenry  r/H.,  ii.  1 

(14)  To  have  nothing  for  it:  To  have  no 
alternative. 

"He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  disperse  his  array."— 
Burton  :  Hit!.  Scotland,  ch.  xxvi. 

*  have  less,   *  have-les,  a.    [Eng.  have; 
•less.]    Having  little  or  nothing. 
"  Though  a  man  be  hnuelea, 
Yet  shall  he  not  by  theft  steele." 

i,uwcr :  C,  A.,  T. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     so,  as  =  e ;  ey  -  a.    qu  =  lew. 


havelock— hawk 
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have'-locJl,  ».  [Named  after  the  General 
Havelock  who,  during  the  Indian  mutinies 
and  rebellion  of  1857,  recaptured  Cawnpore 
from  Nana  Sahib  ;  and,  fighting  his  way 
thence  to  the  beleaguered  garrison  of  Luck- 
now,  had  himself  to  be  released  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  afterwards  Lord  Clyde.  He  died 
of  dysentery  on  November  24,  1857.]  A  light 
covering  for  the  head  and  neck,  worn  as  a 
protection  against  sunstroke. 

haV-en  (as  hav  n),  *  hav  ene,  *.  [A.S. 
hatfene;  cogn.  with  Dut.  haven:  Icel.  hofn; 
Dan.  havn  ;  Sw.  hamn;  Ger.  hafen.  Allied  to 
A.S.  half;  Icel.  &  Sw.  haf;  Dan.  fta»=the 
sea,  from  the  same  root  as  A.S.  habban  =  to 
have,  to  contain.] 

1.  Lit. :  A   port,   a  harbour ;  a  station  or 
refuge  for  ships  ;  a  bay  or  recess  of  the  sea. 

"Weymouth,  a  very  convenient  harbour  and 
Itaten.— Clarendon  :  Civil  War,  ii.  338. 

2.  Fig. :  A  refuge ;  a  place  of  retreat  or 
•afet  y  ;*  an  asylum. 

••  Rest,  roval  dust :  and  thank  the  storms  that  drove. 
Against  its  will,  you  to  your  hafen  above." 

Brmne :  On  the  Heath  of  King  Charlet. 

Tf  Obvious  compounds :  *  Haven-master,  *  ha- 
ven-town. 

•haven  (as  havn)  (1),  v.t.  [HAVEN,  s.]  To 
shelter,  as  in  a  haven  or  harbour. 

"  Blissfully  haterud  both  from  Joy  and  pain." 

Keatt :  foe  of  St.  Agnet,  xr  vil. 

•  haven  (2),  *.t.    [HAVE.] 

•  havenage  (as  haVn-lg),  s.    [Eng.  haven ; 
•age.]    Harbour  or  port  dues. 

•havener  (as  hav'n-er),  s.  [Eng.  haven; 
-er.]  The  overseer  or  superintendent  of  a 
harbour ;  a  harbour-master. 

"These  earls  and  dukes  appoyuted  to  this  end  ttieir 
special  officers  as  receyuer,  havener,  and  customer, 
*c.'-— Caret!  :  Surrey  of  Cornwall,  97. 

•havenet  (as  hav'n-e't),  s.  [Eng.  haven; 
dimin.  suff.  -et.]  A  little  port  or  harbour. 

"  From  Langunda  to  Fischard  at  the  Owerne  mouth 
foure  miles,  and  here  is  a  portlet  or  haurnet  also  for 
tbl\*."—ao!iiishfd  :  Description  of  Britaine,  ch.  xiv. 

•hav'-er  (1),  *•     [Eng.  hav(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  has,  holds,  or  possesses  any- 
thing ;  a  possessor.  . 

"  Valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most  diguifies  the  harer." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanut,  ii.  X, 

'  9.  Scots  Law :  The  holder  of  a  deed  pr  docu- 
ment, called  upon  to  produce  it  judicially,  in 
morfwm  probationis,  or  for  inspection  in  the 
course  of  a  process. 

hav'-er  (2),  *  havre,  *.  [Ger.  haber,  hafer  = 
oats  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  habere ;  O.  H.  Ger.  habaro ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  hnfr ;  Dut.  haver;  Sw.  hafre ; 
Dan.  havre.]  [HAVERSACK.]  Oats  ;  as  in 
Jsaver-bread,  haver-cakes. 

"  When  you  would  anneal,  take  a  bine  stone,  such 
mi  they  make  haver  or  oat  cakes  upon,  and  lay  it  upoi 
the  cross  bars  of  iron."— Peacham, 

ha'-ver,  hai'-ver,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
To  talk  foolishly,  incoherently,  or  without 
method. 

"  He  Just  hatrrtd  on  about  It  to  make  the  malr  of 
Sir  Arthur."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xh>. 

have'-rel,  ha-vre,  haiv'-rel,  *.  [HAVER, 
v.]  A  half-witted  person.  (Burnt :  Halloween.) 

haV-er-«ieal,  *.  [Eng.  haver  (2),  «.,  and 
meal.]  Oatmeal. 

ha'-vers,  «.    [HAIVERS,  «.] 

hav  -  er-  sick,  «  hav  -re  -sack,*.    [Pr. 

haversac,  from  Ger.  habersack.  Prop,  an  oal 
•ack,  from  Ger.  haber,  ha/«r=oats,  and  sack 
=-  a  sack.]  [HAVER  (2).  «.] 

1.  A  strong  linen  bag  for  containing  the 
rations  of  a  soldier  on  the  march  or  detached 
duty. 

"A  long  sword  lay  by  him  on  the  icnus.  with  _ 
Harrrtac*.  of  which  he  had  unloaded  his  shoulder*.  — 
Smollett  :  Oil  Slat,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  rill. 

2.  A  gunner's  case  for  carrying  a  charge 
from  the  chest  to  the  gun. 

ba-ver'-Bl  an,  a.    [For  etym.,  see  def.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Clopton  Havers 

an  English  physician  and  writer  of  the  seven 

teenth  century. 
haversian  -  canals,  •  haversian- 

tabes,  *.  pi. 

Anat. :  Certain  canals  in  bone,  to  which 

attention  was  first  called  by  Havers.     Thr 

haversian  canals  are  the   protectors  of  thi 


blood-vessels  constituting  the  nutritive  system 
of  the  bones.  In  the  spaces  between  the 
haversian  canals  are  the  lacunae  and  their 
canaliculi.  Every  haversiau  canal  has  a  num- 
ber of  lacuna  round  it,  connected  to  it,  and 
also  to  each  other,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  canaliculi  projecting  from  them.  The 
haversian  canals,  as  a  general  rule,  lie  almost 
parallel  to  the  compact  tissue  ;  they  are 
smallest  near  the  surface  of  a  bone,  and  largest 
near  its  centre.  The  haversian  system  forms 
a  network  in  all  bones,  long,  short,  flat,  &c. 
There  is  not  a  pore  to  be  seen  in  the  articular 
facets  of  the  femur  or  other  bone  covered  by 
cartilage,  not  even  canaliculi  or  haversian 
canals  penetrate,  but  all  other  parts  of  the 
bones  are  porous.  The  caucelli  are  formed 
by  the  absorption  of  the  walls  of  the  haver- 
sian canals. 

haversian  folds  and  fringes,  *.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Certain  fringes  or  folds  in  the  syno- 
vial  membrane,  considered  by  Havers  to  be 
mucilaginous  glands. 

haversian  lamellae,  s.  pi. 
Anat.  :    Lamella*,     sometimes    concentric, 
around  haversian  canals. 

haversian  spaces,  s.  pi. 

Anut. :  The  name  given  by  Tomes  and  De 
Morgan  to  certain  vacuities  or  spaces  in  bone  ; 
they  are  formed  by  the  absorption  of  its 
tissue.  (Quain.) 

t  haversian-tubes,  «.  pi.  [HAVERSIAN 
CANALS.] 

hav'-er-straw,  «.  [Eng.  haver  (2),  s.,  and 
straw.]  The  straw  of  oats. 

haV-fl,  hav'-IH, ».  [Etym.  doubtful.  ]  A  name 
given  in  London  to  a  small  species  of  crab. 

(Annandule.) 

haV'-U-dar,  *.  [Hind,  hawdldar.]  A  non- 
commissioned officer  attached  to  a  native 
regiment  of  infantry  in  India  ;  his  rank  cor- 
responds to  that  of  a  sergeant  in  a  European 
regiment. 

havildar-major, «.  The  sergeant-major 
of  a  native  regiment  of  infantry  in  India, 

hav' -ing,  pr.  par.,  s.,  &  a.    [HAVE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  possessing ;  possession. 

"  I  wish  the  having  of  it."    Shatcetp.  :  Peridet,  U.  L 

2.  That  which  is  possessed  ;   possessions, 
estate,    property.      (Shakesp.  :  Henry    nil., 
in.  2.) 

3.  Endowments,  qualities. 

"  Whose  rarest  haringt  made  the  blossoms  dote." 
Shaketp. :  Complaint,  136. 

C.  As  adj. :  Grasping,  covetous,  greedy. 

"  Martha  was  sorry  to  think  that  Jane  was  so  Mat 
ing."—O.  Eliot:  Middlemarch.  ch.  xxx' 

ha'  -  vings,  *.  pi.  [An  abbrev.  of  behavings. 
Behaviour,  manners.  (Scotch.) 

"  Will  be  a  broken  bead,  to  learn  us  bettor  haringt.' 
—Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxviil. 

ha'-vi-our,  ».  [An  abbreviated  form  of  beha 
vioitr  (q.v.).]  Behaviour,  manners,  conduct 
demeanour. 

"lutoafcairlourof  less  fear.' 

Shaketp. :  CymbeHnm,  ill.  4. 

hav  oc  (1),  *hav-ick  (1), «  hav-ocke,  » 

[Either  from  A.S.  A«/o»=a  hawk  (q.v),  or 
Welsh  hafoc  -  havoc,  destruction.]  Wide 
spread  destruction  ;  devastation,  waste. 

"  Such  havoc  must  have  excited  disgust"— Macau- 
toy  :  HM.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

havock  (2),  havoc  (2),  «.    [HAWK.] 

•haV-ock.  'haV  oc,  v.t.  [HAVOCK,  «.]   To 
lay  waste  ;  to  devastate  ;  to  destroy  utterly. 
"  To  wasto  and  havock  yondrr  *™M-"  ? 

hav'-rels,  haiv-rels,  ».    [HAVEREL.] 
haV  re  sack  (re  as  er),  «.    [HAVERSACK.] 

haw  (1),  'haghe, "  hawe,  ».    [A.8.  haga  = 
an  enclosure,  a  yard  ;  cogn.  with  loM.  hagi  - 
an  enclosed  field  ;   Sw.  hagr ;  Dan.  have  = 
garden ;    Dut    haay  =  a  hedge ;    Ger.   hag. 
[HAUOH,  HAWTHORN.) 

•  1.   An  enclosed  field ;  an  enclosure  or 
yard  attached  to  a  house. 

2.  A  dale  ;  a  haugh. 


111  soiuer  he  lyveth  by  ha 
That  ou  hauthorue  growth 


3.  The  berry  or  seed  of  the  hawthorn; 
properly  a  haw-berry  or  hedge-berry. 

MM 

ih  uy  ichawys." 
J»r  Orphco,  in  Ritton,  U. 
H  Black  haw : 

Bot.  :  Viburnum  prunifolium. 

'  haw-berry,  «.  A  haw  ;  the  seed  of  the 
hawthorn. 

haw  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.S.  hawia* 
=  to  see.] 

1 1.  Anat. :  A  name  for  the  third  eyelid  or 
nictitating  membrane  found  in  various  ani- 
mals. [NICTITATING.] 

2.  Farr. :  A  gristly  excrescence  growing 
under  the  lower  eyelid  of  a  horse. 

law  (3),  «.  [Onomatopoetic.]  [HA.]  An  in- 
termission, hesitation,  or  break  in  speaking. 

haw  (1),  v.i.  [HAW  (3),  s.]  To  si>eak  with 
hesitation  and  interruptions.  (Generally  used 
with  hem  or  hum,  as  in  the  example.) 

"After  a  little  bumming  and  hawing  upon't,  h* 
agreed  to  undertake  the  job."— L'Earang*. 

haw  (2),  v.t.  4  i.    [Cf.  Fr.  hue.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  order,  to  turn  to  the  near 
side  ;  as,  To  haw  a  horse.    (American.) 

B.  Intrant. :  To  turn  to  the  near  side  ;  said 
of  horses. 

Ha-wai'-ian  (Ian  as  yan),  o.  & «.  [From 
Hawaii  (Owhyhee).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hawaii,  an 
island  in  the  South  Pacific. 

B.  As  subst. :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Hawaii. 

*  haw'-buck,  «.     [Eng.   haw,  v.,  and  buck.} 
A  clown. 

"  Sorrow  u  making  a  havbuck  ut  me."— C.  Ki»ga*i: 
Westward  Ho  I  ch  v. 

*  haw'-CU-blte,   s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    On* 
of  a  band  of  profligate  young  men  who  wan- 
dered about  the  streets  at  night  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,   insulting 
those  whom   they  met,  damaging  property, 
&c.  ;  a  mohawk. 

haw'  finch,  *.  [Eng.  haw,  and  finch  ;  so 
named  because,  among  other  fruits,  it  feeda 
ou  those  of  the  hawthorn.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  for  the  Common  GioslieaJt 
(Coccothrauttet  vulgaris).  [GROSUEAK.] 

haw'-haw,  ».  [A  reduplication  of  haw  =  a 
hedge.)  A  sunk  fence,  composed  of  a  fosse  or 
ditch,  sunk  between  slopes,  and  not  j>erceived 
till  approached  ;  a  haha. 

haw  haw ,  v.i.  [HAW  (3),  *.]  To  laugh  loudly 
or  boisterously  ;  to  guffaw. 

hawk(l),  '  haf-oc,  *lu.v-«k,  ;h*u«k- 
*  hauke,  *  hawke,  s.    [A.S.  hnjot,  half**; 
cogn.  with  Dut  havic;  Icel.  hauler;  Sw.  hb'k ; 
Dan.  hog;  Ger.  habicht ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hapuk.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  9. 

"In  the  M  i>f  Edward  III.  It  was  made  felony  to 
steal  »A.i»*  -/'••>'"'"'  BritiA  toologi ;  FMoanrf, 

2.  A  sliar]M;r,  a  cheat. 
IL  Technically: 

1  Pltisteriny :  A  piece  of  board  ten  inchei 
square  and  held  by  a  handle  at  the  bottom  ; 
it  is  used  to  hold  a  small  quantity  of  planter, 
and  is  grasped  by  the  plasterer's  lea  l.aud, 
while  his  right  wields  the  troweL 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sing.  :  The  name  of  the  several  »i*eles 


U,  however,  a  kite. 

(2)  /'/  :  The  sub-family  Accipltrin«,  called 
more  fully  Hiiarrow  Hawks.  The  bill  in  short, 
suddenly  curved  from  the  \>«»e,  with  t  large 
festoon  in  the  upper  nitmllMe.  The  wings 
arc  short,  the  quills  internally  emarglnste  »t 
their  l-ase.  The  tall  is  rounded.  The  male 
Is  often  much  smaller  than  the  «'"»'«•  ' 
anterior  .-laws  are  very  UBtqatL  Hawks  are 
generally  distrilmted  over  tht  g*»>  They 
usunlly  fly  low  when  in  pursuit  of  their 
prev  which  consists  of  small  birds  and  mam- 
mais.  Thoy  build  in  trees,  laying  from  thr*« 
to  five  spotted  eggs. 

«|  Obvious  compound  :  Havtc-htadtd. 
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hawk— hawser 


hawk-bell,  s.  A  bell  attached  to  the  foot 
of  a  hawk. 

hawk-bill,  s.  A  pair  of  pliers  with  curved 
nose,  to  hold  pieces  in  blow-pipe  soldering. 

Hawk-bill-tooth  saw :  A  saw  having  curving, 
hooked  teeth,  somewhat  resembling  the  upper 
mandible  of  the  hawk. 

hawk-boy,  s. 

Plast. :  A  boy  who  attends  en  a  plasterer, 
placing  the  supply  of  plaster  or  mortar  on  the 
hawk. 

hawk-moths, ».  pi. 

Entom. :  Thegroupof  moths  called  Sphinglna, 
Sphinges,  or  Sphingides.  Their  flight  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  hawk  in  quest  of  its  prey,  for 
which  reason  they  are  called  hawk-moths. 
Their  antennae  are  thicker  in  the  middle  than 
at  either  end.  They  fly  by  twilight  Some- 
times their  larvae  have  a  horn  on  the  tail. 
Formerly  they  were  made  equal  in  rank  to  the 
Butterflies  (Day-fliers),  and  the  Moths  (Night- 
fliers).  Now  the  moths  proper  and  hawk- 
nioths  are  combined  under  the  lepidopterous 
sub-order  Heterocera,  of  which  they  constitute 
the  first  group  Sphingina,  only  of  equivalent 
rank  to  the  Bombycina,  the  Nocturna,  the 
Geometriua,  Ac.  The  hawk-moths  are  divided 
into  four  families.  Zygsenidae,  Sphingidae, 
Besiidse,  and  J£geriid% (q. v.).  (Stainton,  &c.) 

hawk-nut,  s. 

Sot.:  The  common  Earth-nut,  Bunium  flexu- 
Mvm.. 

hawk-owl,  .-•. 
Ornithology : 

1.  The  Great  Snowy  Owl  or  Harfang,  Surnia 
nyctea.    [HARFANG.] 

2.  PI. :  The  genus  Surnia.   The  size  is  large, 
the  head  and  ears  small,  the  facial  disc  imper- 
fect,  the  wings  long,   the  tail  considerably 
lengthened,  cuneated  or  graduated,  the  flight 
diurnal.     (Swainson.) 

hawk's  beard,  s. 

Bot. :  The  composite  genus  Crepis  (q.v.). 

hawk's  bill,  s. 

L  Horol. :  A  catch-piece  attached  to  a  vi- 
brating arm,  which  acts  as  a  detent  in  the 
rack  of  the  striking  part  of  a  clock,  and  as- 
sists in  producing  the  proper  numberof  strokes. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  same  as  Hawk's-bill  turtle 
(q.v.). 

t  HawKs-bill  turtle : 

Zool. :  Chelone  imbricata  ;  a  species  of  turtle 
which  has  the  shell  imbricated  and  elliptically 
keeled,  the  carapace  spotted  and  rayed  ;  in  the 
jxmng,  the  ends  of  the  carapace  obliquely 
truncated.  The  flesh  is  not  good  for  eating ; 
the  eggs  are  good.  The  horny  epidermis 
plates  of  the  carapace  furnishes  the  tortoise- 
shell  of  commerce.  The  animal  inhabits  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Atlantic. 

hawk  (2),  *.  [HAWK  (2),  v.  ]  An  effort  to  force 
up  phlegm  from  the  throat ;  a  clearing  of  the 
throat. 

liawk(l),*hauk,*hauk'-en,i>.t.  [HAWK.&] 

1.  To  catch  or  attempt  to  catch  birds,  &c., 
by  means  of  hawks  or  falcons  trained  for  the 
purpose ;  to  practise  falconry  or  hawking. 

"  Here  euery  daye  he  hunted  or  hawked  at  the  ryver." 
— Berneri :  Froittart  ;  Cronycle,  vol.  L,  ch.  ccx. 

2.  To  fly  like  a  hawk  ;  to  soar. 

"  Now  hawkt  aloft,  now  ikims  along  the  flood." 

Dryden.    (Ogilvie.) 

3.  To  fly  at  or  attack  on  the  wing.     (Fol- 
lowed by  at.) 

"  A  fanlcon  towering  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawkfd  at  and  killed." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  11.  «. 

hawk  (2),  v.i.     [Wei.  hochi;  apparently  an 
,     imitative  word.    (Skeat.)~\     To  force  up,  or  en- 

dea,vour  to  force  up,  phlegm  from  the  throat ; 

to  clear  the  throat. 

"  To  cough  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 
His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe." 

Byron  :  Vitian  of  Judgment,  xc. 

hawk  (3),  v.t.  &  i.     [Formed  from  hawker  (2) 
(q.v.) ;  Ger.  hocken,  hoeken ;  O.  Dut.  heukeren 
=  to  hawk.] 
A,  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  carry  about  and  offer  for  sale  in 
public  places,  and  especially  at  persons'  doors  ; 
to  convey  about  for  sale. 

~  Wheu  a  hawker  hairki  hii  wares." 

Ttnnj/iem :  The  Blackbird,  SO. 


2.  Fig.  :  To  carry  or  spread  about. 
"  To  hear  his  praises  huwknl  :ii  «  nit  ." 

Swift  :  A  Friendly  Apology. 

B.  [ntrntis.  :  To  follow  tha  trade  of  a 
hawker. 

hawk  -bit,  s.    [Eng.  hawk,  and  Mf.) 

Botany  : 

1.  In  Hooker  &  Arnott,  &c.,  the  English 
name  of  the  composite  genus  Apargia,  under 
which  is  ranked  the  British  species  A.  autum- 
IKI/I'S,  the  Autumnal  Hawkbit.  The  genus 
Leontodon  is  then  called  Dandelion,  and 
L.  taraxacum,  the  Common  Dandelion.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  gives  Hawkbit  as  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  genus  Leontodon,  which  he 
divides  into  three  sub-genera  —  Thrincia,  Apar- 
gia, and  Oporinia.  The  Apargia  autumnalis 
of  many  botanists  becomes  Leontodon  (Opo- 
rinia) autumnalis,  and  Dandelion  is  made 
the  English  name  of  Taraxacum. 

1  2.  The  genus  Hieracium,  more  commonly 
called  Hawkweed  (q.v.). 

*hawke,  ».    [HAWK,  ».] 

*  hawked,  a.  [Eng.  hawk  ;  -ed.}  Formed  or 
curved  like  a  hawk's  bill  ;  curved,  hooked. 

"  Flat  noses  seem  comely  unto  the  Moor,  an  aquiline 
or  hawked  one  unto  the  Persian."—  Browne  :  Vulgar 
frrouri,  bk.  vt,  ch.  xii 

hawk  er  (1),  s.    [Dut.  hoeker.] 

Naut.  :  A  vessel  built  like  a  pink,  but  rigged 
like  a  hoy  ;  that  is,  having  a  narrow  stern 
and  sloop-rigged.  [HOOKER.] 

hawk'  er  (2),  s.  [Dan.  hoker  =  a  chandler,  a 
huckster  ;  hokere  =  the  trade  of  a  hawker  ; 
hokre  =  to  bank  ;  Ger.  hoker,  hocker  =  a  re- 
tailer of  goods  ;  Sw.  hokeri  =  hawking  ;  hokdre 
=  a  chandler,  a  cheesemonger  ;  O.  Dut.  heu- 
keren  —  to  hawk  ;  heukelaar  =  a  huckster.  In 
Mid.  Eng.  we  find  hokkerye,  hukkerye,  orhukrie 
=  the  trade  of  a  hawker  or  pedlar.  The  base 
of  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  of  huckster 
(q.v.).]  [HAWK(3),  v.} 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  hawks  goods  about  for 
sale  ;  a  pedlar  ;  a  packman. 

™  To  travel  about  with  their  goods  from  place  to 
place,  and  from  fair  to  fair,  like  the   hawkers  and 
" 


2.  Fig.  :  One  who  brings  high  and  noble 
things  down  to  a  commercial  level. 

"  This  broad-brimmed  hawker  of  holy  things." 

Tennyton  :  Maud,  I.  x.  41. 

hawk  -er  (3),  s.  [Eng.  hawke  (1),  v.  ;  -er.] 
One  who  practises  the  sport  of  hawking. 

"  The  hawkeri  and  foulers  when  they  have  caught 
the  foule,  divide  their  bootie  with  the  hawkei.  — 
P.  Holland  :  Plmie,  bk.  x.,  ch.  viii. 

hawk'-eyed,  a.  [Eng.  hawk  ;  -eyed.}  Having 
eyes  like  a  hawk  ;  having  sharp,  penetrating 
sight. 

hawk  ie,  hawk  -ey,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Perhaps  from  Gael,  geale,  geakiich  =  to  whiten.] 

1.  A  cow  :  specif,  a  cow  of  a   black  and 
white  colour,  or  one  of  a  dark  colour  with  a 
white  stripe  in  the  face. 

2.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  clown. 

hawk  mg,  "  haukyng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $. 
[HAWK  (1),  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act,  practice,  or  sport  of 
catching  birds,  &c.,  with  hawks  trained  for 
the  purpose  ;  falconry. 

"  They  intermingled  very  few  French-Norman  words, 
except  some  teruies  of  law.  hunting,  hawking,  and 
dicing."  —  Camaen  :  Remain*  ;  Language*. 

hawking  pole,  s.  A  pole  or  staff  used 
in  hawking. 

"  They  serve  for  hawking-pola."  —  P.  Holland  : 
Plinie,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  xxxvi. 

*hawk'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  hawk;  -ish.]  Like  a 
hawk. 

"Too  fierce  and  hawktth."—  H,  Kingsley  :  Geoffrey 
Hamlyn,  ch.  vi. 

hawk  it,  a.  [Cf.  HAWKIE.]  White-faced 
(applied  to  cattle). 

"  I  do  still  hand  by  the  real  hawkit  Alrshire  breed.  " 
—  Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxxiv. 

•hawk  -nose,  "hauke-nose,  s.  [Eng. 
hawk,  and  nose.]  One  who  has  a  hawked 
nose  ;  a  hawk-nosed  person. 

"  Crokyng  or  bowing  inwarde,  like  as  the  bit  of  an 
egle,  or  of  an  htiuke,  and  such  we  call  in  scorne  or 
derision  haukenoiet."  —  Udal  :  flowert  for  Latine 
Speakyng.  to.  192. 


hawk  nosed,  a.  [Eng.  hawk,  and  nosed.} 
Having  a  hooked  nose  ;  having  a  nose  curved 
like  the  bill  of  a  hawk. 

"  [II  f>  boasted  a  descent  from  the  first  Cresars  barely 
upon  his  being  almost  defuruiedly  hawk-noted."  — 
Uoyte :  Workt,  vi.  It 

hawk' -weed,  s.    [Eng.  hawk,  and  wted.} 
Bot. :  The  composite  genus  Hieracium  (q.  v.). 
H  Mouse-eared  Hawkweed : 
Bot. :  Hieracium  Pilosella.    It  is  a  common 
plant  with  long  stolons,  a  leafless  scape,  soli- 
tary heads  of  flowers,  with  pale  yellow  ligules 
and  yellow  styles.    It  is  found  in  Britain  on 
banks,  wall-tops,  &c.,  flowering  from  May  to 
August. 

hawse,  *  halse,  ».  [Icel.  halt,  hals  -  the 
neck  .  .  .  the  front  sheet  of  a  sail,  the  tack 
of  a  sail,  the  end  of  a  rope,  part  of  the  bow  of 
a  ship  or  boat ;  hdlsa  =  to  clew  up  a  sail ; 
Dan.,  Sw.  &  Dut.  hals  =  the  neck,  a  tack; 
Dut.  halsklaup  =  a  hawse-hole.] 
Nautical : 

1.  That  part  of  a  ship's  bow  in  which  are 
the  hawse-holes  for  the  cable. 

2.  The  situation  of  a  ship  moored  with  an- 
chors from  each  bow. 

U  A  clear  hawse  is  when  two  cables  are 
down  and  diverge  from  each  other.  A  foul 
hawse  is  when  they  are  twisted  by  the  swing- 
ing of  the  ship  at  her  moorings.  When  simply 
crossed,  it  is  called  cross-hawse ;  another 
cross  makes  an  elbow  ;  a  fourth  makes  a  round- 
turn.  Disengaging  it  is  called  clearing-hawse  ; 
slackening  it  is  called  freshening-hawse. 

3.  The  distance  between  a  ship's  head,  and 
the  anchors  by  which  she  rides  ;  as,  The  ship 
drifted  across  our  hawse. 

hawse-bag,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  canvas  bag,  stuffed  with  oakum, 
to  stop  a  hawse-hole  in  heavy  seas. 

hawse-block,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  block  for  stopping  the  hawse-hole 
when  the  cable  is  unbent  and  the  ship  at  sea ; 
also  called  hawse-plug,  buckler,  &c. 

hawse-bolster,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  One  of  the  planks  above  and  below  tha 
hawse-hole. 

2.  [HAWSE-BLOCK]. 
hawse-box,  s.    A  hawse-hole. 
hawse-hole,  «. 

Ship-build. :  A  hole  in  the  bow  through 
which  a  cable  or  hawser  passes.  In  iron 
ships,  it  is  a  cast-iron  tube  having  rounded 
projecting  lips,  inside  and  outside.  The 
hawse-holes  in  large  ships  are  four  in  number, 
the  foremost  pair  being  for  the  bower-cables, 
and  the  aftermost  pair  for  the  sheet-cables. 

If  To  come  in  at  the  hawse  holes :  To  enter 
the  naval  service  at  the  lowest  grade. 

hawse-hook,  s. 

Naut. :  A  breast-hook  which  crosses  the 
hawse-timber  above  the  upper  deck. 

hawse-piece,  s. 

Ship-building : 

1.  One  of  the  cant-frames  standing  next  to 
the  knight-heads,  and  fitting  close  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass  of  timber  for  the 
passage  of  the  hawse-holes. 

2.  A  wale  on  a  ship's  bow,  which  is  pierced 
by  the  hawse-hole. 

hawse-pipe,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  tube  lining  a  hawse-hole  in  a 
ship's  bow. 

hawse-plug,  ».    [HAWSE-BLOCK.] 
hawse-timber,  s. 

Ship-build. :  One  of  the  upright  timbers  in 
the  bow,  bolted  on  each  side  of  the  stern,  in 
which  the  hawse-holes  are  cut. 

hawse-wood,  s. 

Naut.:  A  general  name  fortne  hawse-timbers. 

haW-ser,  *  hal-ser,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  halse  =» 
hawse  (q.v.).] 

Nautical : 

*  1.  A  tow-rope.    (Sherwood.) 

2.  A  small  cable,  used  in  warping  and  moor- 
ing. Speaking  generally,  a  hawser  is  not  over 
ten  inches  in  circumference ;  above  this  size 
it  is  a  cable. 


fate,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  W9H  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian. 


se,  oa     e ;  cy  -  a.     qu  =  kw. 


hawthorn— hazard 
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hawser-clamp,  •-•. 

tfaut. :  A  gripper  for  a  hawser  to  keep  it 
from  veering  out. 

hawser-laid,  *. 

Rope-making  :  Rope  made  of  three  strands, 
of  three  yarns  each,  laid  up  into  a  rope.  The 
twist  of  the  strands  is  the  reverse  of  the  indi- 
vidual yarns. 

haw  -thorn,  *  haw-thorne,  *.    [A.S.  Kceg- 
thorn  =  the    hedgethorn  or    hawthorn,   from 
haw  and  thorn ;  Ger.  hagedom ;  Dut.  haage- 
doorn  =  hedgethorn.]    [HAW  (1),  ».] 
Ordinary  Language  £  Botany : 

1.  Cratcegus  Oxyacantha,  one  of  the  Rosa- 
ce*,  a  small  round-leaved  and  much-branched 
spinescent  tree,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high, 
with    deeply    pinnatifid    leaves    and    many- 
flowered  corymbose  cymes  of  white,  fragrant 
flowers,  with  pinkish-brown  anthers.     Prom 
beginning  to  flower  in  May  it  is  often  termed 
"  May."      Sometimes    called  Whitethorn,   to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Blackthorn.     [BLACK- 
THORN, MAY.]     It  is  found  in  woods,  in  many 
hedge-rows,  in  gardens,  &c.  The  fruit  is  called 
haw(q.v.). 

"  Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green." 

Tennyson  :  May  tjtifen,  II  10. 

2.  The    genus    Crattegus.      C.  odoratissima, 
Sweet-scented  Azarole,  is  a  cultivated  species. 
It  is  white,  and  from  the  Crimea.    The  most 
common  species  is  C.  crus-galli,  the  Cockspur 
Thorn,  found  in  the  United  States  from  Canada 
to  Carolina,  and  widely  cultivated  in  Europe. 
There  are  many  other  species  in  the  north 
temperate  zone. 

3.  Rhus  Oxyacantha,  the  Indian  hawthorn,  is 
the  genus  Rhaphiolepis,  the  native  hawthorn 
Of  New  Zealand,  Disoiria  Toumatou. 

*  hawthorn-fly,  ». 

Entom. :  An  unidentified  flying  insect. 

"The  hawthorn-fly  U  also  black  and  not  big."— 
WaU'in  :  Angler. 

Hax'-o,  s.   [For  ety  m.  and  def.,  see  compound.] 
Haxo's  system,  s. 

Fort. :  The  system  introduced  by  Francois 
Nicolas  Benoit  Haxo,  a  French  military  en- 
gineer, employed  by  Napoleon  to  fortify  Pes- 
Chiera,  Mantua,  Ac.,  and  who  conducted  the 
siege  of  Antwerp  in  1832.  His  casemated 
batteries  have  earthen  parapets  along  their 
front,  and  their  arches  are  well  covered  with 
earth.  They  are  open  to  the  terreplein  in  the 
rear,  and  there  are  apertures  in  front  of  the 
guns,  opening  into  embrasures  formed  in  an 
extension  of  the  parapet  at  these  points, 
beyond  its  ordinary  retired  position.  Being 
open  to  the  rear  the  circulation  of  ;u'r  prevents 
any  inconvenience  from  smoke.  Batteries  of 
the  kind  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  new 
works.  (Voyle.) 

hay  (1),  *  haye,  »  hey,  s.    [  A.S.  Keg  =  grass, 

hay;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hooi ;  Icel.  hey ;  Dan. 
&  Sw.  ho;  Goth,  hawi;  Ger.  hen;  M.  H.  Ger. 
houwe;  O.  H.  Ger.  hewi.] 

1.  Grass  cut  and  dried  for  fodder  for  cattle, 
horses,  &c. 


*  2.  Growing  grass. 

"  Make  alle  men  sitte  to  mete  by  companyes  on 
frene  ;.«y.'—  Wycliffe:  Murk  ft. 

hay-asthma,  hay-fever,  ». 

Path. :  A  severe  catarrh  frequently  having 
asthmatic  symptoms  superadded.  It  is  not  a 
common  disease.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
the  aroma  of  the  Sweet-scented  Vernal  grass 
(Anthoxanthnm  odoratnm),  or  to  that  of  the 
Mat  grass  (Nardus  strictn).  It  is  now  believed 
to  arise  from  the  inhalation  of  pollen  grains  of 
various  plants  floating  in  the  air. 

hay-band,  s.  A  rope  or  band  of  twisted 
hay,  used  to  bind  up  trusses  or  sheaves. 

hay  beech,  s. 

Bot. :  A  variety  of  Fagus  tylvaticus. 

hay-bird,  .-. 

Ornith. :  A  name  of  the  Spotted  Fly-catcher, 

Ifiiscicapa  grisola. 

hay  crosier,  «.    A  hay-rake, 
hay  cutter,  $. 

Agric. :  A  box  in  which  hay  ia  cut  into 
chaff.  There  are  many  forms. 

hay-elevator,  *. 

Agric. :  A  means  for  lifting  a  forkful  of  hay 


and  conveying  it  to  a  place  approximately 
over  the  spot  in  the  hay-rick  where  it  is 
wanted.  The  carriage  frame  is  connected  by 
a  spring  catch  to  a  hook,  which  holds  it  over 
the  load  until  the  hay  is  sufficiently  elevated, 
when  the  spring  hook  is  raised,  and  the  frame 
runs  along  its  track  to  convey  its  charge  to 
the  rick. 

hay-fever,  «.    [Hxy- ASTHMA.] 
hay-fork,  s. 

Agriculture : 

1.  A  hand  fork,  with  two  or  three  tines,  for 
tedding  or  pitching  hay. 

2.  A  fork  elevated  by  a  rope  and  horse,  i.. 
unloading  hay  from  a  waggon  to  a  mow,  or 
vice  versa. 

hay-loader,  s. 

Agric. :  A  device  attached  to  a  waggon  to 
collect  or  raise,  the  hay  from  the  swath,  wind- 
row, or  cock,  and  deposit  it  on  the  waggon. 
(American.) 

hay-maids,  s.  pi. 
Bot.  :  Nepeta  Glechoma, 
hay-press,  s. 

Agric. :  A  press  for  baling  loose  hay  for 
greater  compactness  in  storage  and  transpor- 
tation. The  old  form  is  the  lever  or  screw ; 
latterly  much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in 
this  direction,  some  machines  being  especially 
intended  for  baling  nay,  others  for  cotton. 

hay-rake,  s. 

Agric. :  An  implement,  either  used  by  hand 
or  drawn  by  a  horse,  for  collecting  hay  ready 
for  pitching.  [HORSE-RAKE,  RAKE.] 

hay-scent,  s. 

Bot.  :  Nephrodium  Oreopteris. 

hay-tedder,  s.  A  machine  or  apparatus 
to  scatter  hay  to  the  sun  and  air. 

If  (1)  To  make  hay:  To  throw  everything  into 
confusion.  (C.  Kingsley:  Ravenshoe,  ch.  vii.) 

(2)  To  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines :  To  take 
advantage  of  every  favorable  opportunity. 

hay  (2),  *.  .[Etym.  doubtful,  but  possibly  con- 
nected with  hay  (1),  s.]  A  dance  in  a  ring  ;  a 
country  dance. 

"  The  hay  I  the  hay  /  there's  nothing  like  the  hay." 
—Brywowl :  Woman  killed  with  Kindneu. 

If  To  dance  the  hay :  To  dance  in  a  ring. 
"  I  will  play  on  the  tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  let 
them  dance  the  hay."— Shaketp.  :  Lote't  Labour  t  Lott, 
v.  1. 

*  hay  (3),   *  hale,  *  have,  «.    [Fr.  haie  =  a 
hedge  ;  A.S.  haga;  Dut.  hegge,  Keg ;  IceL  hagi.] 
[HEDGE.] 

1.  A  hedge. 

"Set  an  hedge  or  hay  thereof  round  about  a  grange 
or  ferme  house/'— P.  Holland ;  Plinie,  bk.  xxiiL,  ch.  L 

2.  A  palisade,  a  fence  of  any  kind. 

"To  make  a  feuse  as  it  were  au  haie  or  palataade."— 
P.  Holland  :  Linus,  ji.  818. 

3.  A  net  by  which  the  burrows  or  holes  of 
animals  were  enclosed. 

"  Nor  none,  I  trowe.  that  hathe  a  wltt  «o  badde 
To  Mtt  hia  hay  for  couueyes  one  riveres." 

H'ynt:  f/jittle  to  Poynet. 

*  hay  (4),  s.     (It ill.   h<ii  =  Lat  habet  =  he  has 
it ;  he  has  got  it.] 

Fencing :  A  home-thrust 

"  The  punto  reveno  I  the  hay  I " 

Sliaketp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  li.  i. 

*  hay  (1),  v.i.    [HAY  (1),  ».]    To  make  or  save 
hay. 

"  Prethee  content  thyself,  w  shall  Kont  hen,  u 
though  we  went  a  haying.'— Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  Cox- 
comb, L 

*  hay  (2),  v.i.    [HAY  (3),  •.]     To  set  or  lay 
snares  for  rabbits. 

hay'-bote,  ».    [A.8.  haga  =  a  hedge  ;  bate  - 
a  fine.] 
Old  Law: 

1.  A  fine  for  damaging  or  breaking  fences. 

2.  An  allowance  of  wood  to  a  tenant  for  the 
repair  of  hedges  or  fences  ;  hedgebote. 

hay  COck,  s.  [Eng.  hay  (IX  *•>  and  cock.]  A 
conical  heap  or  pile  of  hay  in  a  field. 

••  The  members  of  the  two  Howes  had  never  been 
detained  (rum  their  woods  ami  A  fyrooti  even  to  late  ai 
the  beginning  of  }\UM."-llaeaulay :  attt.  Kng.,  ih. 
xxlli. 

hay'-den-ite,  t.  [Named  by  Cleave,  in  1822, 
after  Dr.  Hayden,  of  Baltimore.) 

Min. :  A  yellowish  variety  of  Chal.asite, 
occurring  near  Baltimore 


hayes-ite,  hayes  Ine,  s.  [Named  after 
Hayes,  who  first  described  it  in  1844;  suff, 
•tte  (Min.),  .iM  (Chem.  £  Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  from  Southern  Peru.  The 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  the  same  as  Borona- 
trocalcite. 

hay -field,  s.  [Eng.  hay(l),  s.,  tm<\  field.]  A 
held  where  grass  is  grown  to  be  made  into  hay. 

"  I?81*  fl™u  tl1?  sunburnt  hat/field  homeward  creep* 
The  loaded  wain.  Covptr  :  Task.  i.  zwT 

hay'-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  hay  (1),  s.,  and  -ing.]  The 
act  or  process  of  making  hay. 

haying-time,  s.  That  period  of  the  year 
when  the  grass  is  cut  to  be  made  into  hay. 

hay -knife,  s.    [Eng.  hay,  and  knife.] 

Husbandry  :  A  sharp  knife  used  for  cutting 
hay  out  of  a  stack  or  mow  ;  it  has  a  straight 
blade,  one  edge,  and  a  bent  shank,  so  that  the 
hand  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  up- 
right face  of  the  stack.  The  same  effect  is 
obtained  by  placing  the  handle  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  blade. 

hay'-loft,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  loft.]  A  loft  or 
garret  for  hay  in  a  barn. 

hay '-maids,  s.    [Eng.  hay,  and  maids.] 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  menthaceous  genus 
Glechoma. 

hay-mak-er,  ».     [Eng.  hay,  and  mater.] 

1.  One  employed  in  drying,  spreading,  or 
tedding  grass  for  hay. 

"  The  business  of  the  day  U  done 
The  IssMeft  haymaker  is  gone." 

Matlht*  Arnold  :  HacthatuMa,  L 

*  2.  A  kind  of  country  dance,  called  also 
the  Haymakers'  Jig. 

hay -mak-ihg,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  making.] 
The  act  or  process  of  cutting  and  saving  grass 
for  hay. 

hay  -mar-k6t,  «.  [Eng.  hay,  and  roar**.]  A 
market  or  place  for  the  sale  of  hay. 

hay -mow,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  mow  (».).]  A 
mow,  rick,  or  stack  of  huy. 

"  In  the  mean  time  his  Majesty  should  stay  UIK* 
the  hay-mow."— Clarendon  :  Ciril  War,  iii.  4H. 

hay'-riek,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  rick.]  A  stock 
or  pile  of  hay  ;  a  haystack. 

hay-Stack,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  stack.]  A 
stack,  rick,  or  large  pile  of  hay  in  the  open  air. 

haystack-boiler,  s. 

Steam- Eng.  :  A  tall  form  of  steam  boiler, 
shaped  like  a  l>ottle  or  haystack,  with  flaring 
sides  and  rounded  top. 

hay  stalk  ({  silent),  *.  [Eng.  hay,  and  «tatt.J 
A  stalk  of  dried  grass. 

hay-thorn,  «.    [HAWTHORN.] 

bay  tor  ite,  ».  [Named  by  Tripe,  hi  1847, 
from  its  locality,  Haytor,  in  Devonshire.) 

M  in. :  A  variety  of  pseudomorphous  quarts. 
It  is  a  psendomorph  after  Datolite. 

*  hay'-ward,  ».  [Mod.  Eng.  hay  =  hedge, 
and  Eng."  wxirrf.]  A  public  official  in  charge  of 
the  commons  of  a  town  or  village. 

haz  -ard,  *  has  ard,  ».    [Fr.  htuard,  from 

.S|>.  <i:ar  =  an  accident,  hazard,  originally,  a 
die,  from  Arab,  nl  zdr  =  the  die,  from  Pent,  sir 
=  a  die  ;  O.  Ital.  a<m  =  the  game  of  hazard,] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  A  game  at  dice. 

"  Yplaylnv  at  fcunrrf  he  hem  found." 

CKaurer:  C.  T..  U.H1 

2.  Danger,  risk,  peril. 

"  A  Mrvlce  of  Kine  hatard  wai  to  be  rendered  to  the 
good  came. "-M.tcaulay  :  HI*.  Knf..  oh  xvL 

3.  A  chance  :    an  accident ;    a  fortuitous 
event ;  a  casualty. 

"  But  life  U  tutiird  at  the  brut.* 

Byron :  llr,dt  qf  Akydot,  11.  M, 

•  4.  Tliat  which  in  staked  or  risked  ;  tb« 
stake  in  gaming. 

"  Bring  your  latter  hnnird  hack  again. ' 

Shakeip.  :  Merchant  ,,f  Ventrt,  L  L 

H.  Billiard*:  A  stroke  in  billiards;  a 
winning-Aajnrrf  IH  when  the  player  pockets  the 
object  ball  ;  »  loHing-Aoaard  when  hi»  own  ball 
ruhs  Into  a  pocket  off  the  object  ball. 

U  Tn  nin  the  haiard:  To  run  th*  risk,  to 
take  the  chance  of  events. 

«I  For  the  difference  between  Ivuard  and 
chance,  see  CHANCE. 


boll,  b6y;  pout,  J6wl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst. 
-dan.    tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun*;    tion,    sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slous.  -clous  -  sh*s.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b«l, 
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hazard  -  table,  ».  A  table  on  which 
hazard  was  played  ;  a  gaming-table. 

"  III  which  10  many  bog*  of  gold  bad  changed  muter* 
at  the  hatant-tabl4."—Jlttcautat :  Hilt.  tng.,  ch.  xxiiL 

haz  ard,  v.t.  &  i.    [HAZARD,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  risk,  to  chance,  to  ex[>ose  to  chance 
or  risk,  to  venture,  to  put  into  danger,  to  en- 
danger. 


2.  To  run  the  risk  of;  to  lay  oneself  open  to. 
"In  any    manner   e«|Hal  to  the  evil    hazarded."— 

Clarke  :  Sermon*,  vol.  i..  »er.  SL 

3.  To  threaten  ;  to  tie  the  cause  or  source  of 
danger  to. 

"  Siupltlon  of  friend,  nor  feare  of  foe. 
That  fcuunfot*  his  health,  had  he  at  all." 

ftpentrr :  JfutopoCnuw. 
•  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  run   a   risk,  to  venture  ;  to  try  a 
chance. 

"  I  pray  yon  tarry :  muse  a  day  or  two. 
Before  you  hoxnL 

SJuUces/j. :  Merchant  of  Veniet,  ili  1 

8.  To  run  a  risk  or  danger. 

"What  both  love,  both  hatard  to  destroy." 

I'rjdrn  :  A  ,111111  MirabiUt,  xxvi  ii. 

•  h&Z -ard-a-ble,   a     [Bug.   hazard;  -able.] 
Venturous  ;"liable  to  chance  or  hazard  ;-risky. 


haz- ard -er.  *  has  -ard  -our,  *.  [Eng. 
hazard ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  hazards  or  risks  anything. 

2.  A  rash,  venturesome  person. 

"  For  by  my  tronthe,  me  were  lever  die, 
Thau  I  you  ihuld  to  hatardourt  allie. 

Chauctr :  C.  T.,  12.UO. 

* haz-ardize,  s.  [Eng.  hazard;  -ize.)  A 
hazardous  situation  or  position  ;  hazard, 
danger. 

**  Which  through  great  disadventure  or  mesprixe 
Her  sells  had  rouiie  into  that  haturdu-." 

Spenser:  P.  Q.,  II.  xli.  1». 

haz   ard-ous,  a.     [Eng.  hazard ;  -ous.} 

1.  Full  of  hazard,  danger,  or  risk  ;  dan- 
gerous, perilous,  risky. 

"  Such  communication  would  indeed  he  haiarilmu. 
and  would  require  the  utmost  adroitueas.'  — .Yucuu- 
lay :  Hut.  Rug.,  ch.  vi. 

*  2.  Fond  of  hazard,  danger,  or  risk ;  dan- 
gerous, perilous,  risky. 


hazardous-Insurance,  s. 

Comm.  :  An  insurance  effected  at  a  high 
premium  on  buildings  or  goods  which  ure 
more  than  ordinarily  exposed  or  liable  to  risk 
of  fire,  as  theatres,  <fcc. 

haz  ard  OUS  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hazardous ;  -ly.] 
In  a 'hazardous,  risky,  or  perilous  manner. 

•  haz -ard-ous  ness,  *.     [Eng.  hazardous; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  hazard- 
ous ;  hazard,  risk,  danger. 

•haz'-ard-ry,  *  has-ard-rie,  s.    [O.  FT. 

hasardrie.] 

1.  The  playing  at  hazard  or  other  game  of 
chance  ;  gambling. 

"  Now  wol  I  you  defenden  tiatardrte, 
Hasard  is  veray  mother  of  lesiuges." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1J,SH. 

2.  Rashness,  temerity,  foolish  daring. 

"  Hasty  wroth  and  heedlesse  httiardry 
Doe  breede  repeutaunoe  late,  and  lasting  infamy." 
Spenser  :  F.  (f.,  II.  v.  14. 

haze,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin  ;  probably 
allied  to  Icel.  hoss  =  gray,  dusky  ;  A.S.  hasu, 
heasu  —  dark  gray  ;  haswig  (in  haswig  fethere 
=  having  gray  feathers).  The  original  mean- 
ing was  thus  gray,  dusky,  hence  dull.  Malm 
suggests  Breton  aezen  =  a  vapour,  a  warm 
wind.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Fog,  vapour,  mist ;  a  want  of  trans- 
parency in  the  air. 

"  Light  haze  along  the  river-shores." 

Tennyson  :  Gardener's  /laughter,  2S9. 

2.  Fig. :  Obscurity,  dimness. 

"  To  the  haze  and  mists  and  doubtful  lights  of  that 
changeable  week,  on  the  answerable  part  of  the  oppo- 
site page."— Burke  :  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  4. 

*  haze  (1),  v.i.    [HAZE,  ».]  To  be  foggy  or  hazy. 

haze  (2),  base,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  harass  or  punish  with  over-work. 
(Used  by  sailors.) 

haze  (3),  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
1.  To  frighten,  to  alarm. 


2.  To  play  tricks  or  practical  jokes  upon. 
(American.) 

•haz'-el,  'ha-zle,  v.t.  [Etyrn.  doubtful.) 
To  dry,  as  clothes  that  have  been  washed. 

"Thou  .  .  .  didst  hazte  and  dry  up  the  forlorn  dregs 
and  slime  of  Noah's  deluge."— Kogen:  A'aaman  the 
Syrian,  \>.  88*. 

haz  el,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  h<rs?l ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
hazelaar ;  Icel.  host,  hesli ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  hassel ; 
Ger.  hasel ;  O.  H.  GIT.  haaala  ;  Lat.  corulus  ; 
Wei.  coll.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ord.  Lang.  <t  Sot.  :  Corylus  Avellana,  a 
glandular,  hispid,  pubescent  shrub,  or  some- 
times a  tree,  with  distichous,  orbicular-cor- 
date, doubly-serrate,  cuspidate  leaves,  unequal- 
at  the  base.  The  male  flowers  are  in  pendu- 
lous catkins,  while  the  female  ones  are  minute, 
sub-globose,  and  sessile.  They  appear  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  The  fruit  is  a  nut.  [HAZEL- 
NUT.]  The  young  forked  twigs  wore  once 
used  for  divining-rods.  The  wood  is  elastic. 
It  is  used  for  many  purposes  ;  when  burnt,  it 
makes  good  charcoal  for  drawing.  The  hazel 
is  common  in  the  United  States,  and  all  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  [FILBERT.] 

"  The  hutfU  afford  him  a  screen  from  the  heat." 

.Cotaper  :  Poplar  Field. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  hazel ;  of 
the  colour  of  the  hazel-nut ;  of  a  light-brown 
colour. 

"  Chuse  a  warm  dry  soil,  that  has  a  good  depth  of 
light  hotel  mould."— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

U  Witch  hazel :  [WITCH-HAZEL]. 
hazel-bush,  5.    The  hazel. 
hazel-carpet, «. 

Entom. :  Cidaria  sagittata,  a  British  Geo- 
meter moth. 

hazel  crottles,  hazel-rag,  *. 

Bot.  :  Sticta  pulmonaria. 

hazel-earth,  s.    A  fertile  loam,  such  as 

hazels  grow  in. 


hazel-eyed,  a. 

brown  colour. 


Having  eyes  of  a  light- 


hazel-nut,  «. 

Bot.,  <tc. :  The  nut  of  the  hazel.  It  grows 
in  clusters,  surrounded  by  palmately-lobed 
and  cut  unarmed  involucres.  It  is  much  used 
for  dessert.  It  yields  a  bland  oil.  The  culti- 
vated varieties  are  larger,  but  less  hardy. 

hazel-rag,  *.    [HAZEL-CROTTLES.] 

*  ha'-zel-ly,    o.     [Eng.   hazel ;    -ly.]    Of  the 
colour  of  a  hazel  nut ;  of  a  light  brown  colour. 

"  ffateUy  loam,  clay,  or  black  mould."— Mortimer; 
Husbandry. 

ha  zel  wort,  s.    [Eng.  hazel,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  Asarum  europceum. 

haz'  - 1  -  ness,   s.    [Eng.  hazy ;  -ness.]   The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hazy. 

"  He  could  not  see  half  a  mile  by  reason  of  the  hazi- 
ness of  the  weather."— Fielding :  A  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 

*  ha'-zle,  v.t.    [HAZEL,  *.] 

haz'-y,  a.    [Eng.  fiaz(e);  -y.) 

1.  Lit. :  Foggy,  misty  ;  thick  with  haze. 


2.  Fig. ;  Dim,  obscure ;  not  clear :  as,  To 
have  hazy  notions  about  anything. 

he  (poss.  his,  obj.  4  dat.  him;  plural,  nom. 
they,  poss.  their,  obj.  &  dat.  them),  pron.  [A.S. 
he  (masc.  nom.  sing,  he,  genit.  his,  dat.  him, 
ace.  hine ;  fern.  nom.  sing,  heo,  genit.  &  dat. 
hire,  ace.  hi;  neut.  nom.  &  ace.  sing,  hit, 
genit.  his,  dat.  him.  Plural  (for  all  genders), 
nom.  &  accus.  hi,  hig ;  genit.  hira,  heora;  dat. 
him,  heom) :  cogn.  with  Dut.  hij ;  Icel.  hann  ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  haii.] 

1.  The  masculine  singular  pronoun  of  the 
third  person  ;  the  man  or  male  being  or  object 
mentioned  before. 

2.  The  man,  the  person ;  an  individual  de- 
scribed by  a  following  relative  clause,  or  by 
its  equivalent. 

"  I  am  he,  that  unfortunate  he." 

ShHketfj.  :  At  You  Like  It,  ill  S. 

3.  It  is  used  as  a  noun,  with  the  force  of 
individual  person. 

"Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua'*  law 
Is  death  to  auy  he  that  utters  them." 

Sliakesp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  v.  1. 

4.  It  is  used  as  a  prefix  with  the  force  of 
male,  as  in  te-goat. 


head,  *hed,  »  hede,  "heed,  *  hefd, 
*  heved,  v  hevede,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  hta/ud: 
cogn.  with  Dut  hoofd;  Icel.  hofudh;  Dan. 
hoved;  Sw.  hufmtd  ;  Goth,  hanbith  ;  G«r. 
hun  /it  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  houbit.  ;  Lat.  capui  ;  Gtf. 
«<£oA>j  (kephale);  Sansc.  kapdla.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  OrUinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  No  more,  up  peiue  of  lasting  of  your  bed. 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,l.nt, 

2.  A  chief,  a  ruler,  a  principal,  a  guide,  a 
director. 

"  His  principality,  left  without  a  head,  was  divided 
against  itaelf.—  ilacaulay  :  Hist.  Xng.,t\\.  xill. 

t  In  the  Universities,  the  principal  of  a 
College  or  Hall. 

"  A  reform  proposed  by  an  uusupimrted  individual. 
in  the  presence  of  heads  of  houses.'—  Knox:  Liberal 
Education. 

3.  That  which  gives  a  striking  appearance 
to  the  head  :  as  hair,  a  head-dress,  the  antlers 
of  a  deer,  &c. 

"  The  buck  is  called  the  fifth  year  a  buck  of  the  first 
htad."—  Shaketp.  :  Lure's  Labour's  Lott,  iv.  1. 

4.  A  person,  an  individual  ;  a  unit  of  the 
population  :  as,  The  tax  is  so  much  per  head, 

"  'Fore  all  the  Oreekish  hradt." 

Shaketp.  :  TroUut  t  Crttsida,  i.  I. 

6.  The  upper  part  or  portion  of  anything. 
"  Set  on  the  head  of  a  wasp's  nest." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter't  Tale,  iv.  i. 
6.  That  part  of  anything  which  in  a  lesser 
or  greater  degree  resembles  a  human  head  :  as, 
the  htad  of  a  cabbage. 
*  7.  A  head-dress. 


8.  The  forepart  or  front  ;  the  prow. 

"By  gallies  with  brazen  hendt  she  might  transport 
over  Indus  at  once  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers.' 
—Raleigh. 

9.  That  which  rises  to  the  top. 

"  Let  it  stand  in  a  tul>  four  or  five  days  before  it  be 
put  into  tlie  cask,  stirring  it  twice  a-day,  and  bwitinf 
down  the  head  or  yeast  into  it."—  Mortimer  :  Hut- 
bandry. 

10.  The  maturated  or  ripened  part  of  an 
nicer  or  boil.     [To  come  to  a  liead.] 

11.  The  source  or  origin  i_f  anything  ;  said, 
specif.,  of  a  stream. 


"  False  Mowbray,  their  first  head  and  spring.1 
Shakeip. :  Richard  II., 


11.1. 


12.  The  part  most  remote  from  the  oj>eiiing 
or  discharge  into  the  sea  :  as,  the  head  of  a 
creek. 

13.  A  promontory ;  a  headland. 

"From  the  head  of  Actium  beat  the  approaching 
Caesar.1"      Shaketp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  lil.  7. 

14.  The  obverse   of  a  coin  or  medal  ;    so 
called  from  having  the  likeness  of  the  face  or 
bust  of  the  sovereign. 

15.  The  front  position  ;  the  position  of  chief 
or  leader  ;  the  place  of  danger  or  of  honour. 

16.  The  foremost  place;  the  place  of  honour: 
as,  the  head  of  the  table. 

17.  Understanding ;  sense  ;  mental  faculties, 
or  the  power  of  using  them. 

"  A  crowd  of  men  who  had  lost  both  head  and  heart* 
—ilacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch  xiii. 

*  18.  The  main  point  or  part  ;  the  most  im- 
portant part. 

"  The  head  and  front  of  my  offendiag." 

Shakesn. :  OtheUo,  t.  ». 

19.  A  crisis  ;  a  pitch  ;  a  height ;  a  degree  of 
strength  or  power. 

"The  iudisixwition  which  has  long  hung  u)xm  me,  is 
at  last  grown  to  such  a  head,  that  it  must  quickly 
make  an  end  of  me,  or  of  itself."— Additon. 

20.  A  topic  of  discourse  ;  a  division  of  a  sub- 
ject discoursed  on  :  a  branch. 

"My  fourth  argument  upon  this  present  hcad."~ 
Clarke :  On  the  Attributes,  Prop.  ». 

*  21.  A  division,  as  of  an  army. 

"  His  divisions  are  in  three  headt." 

Sliaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  L  &     . 

*  22.  A  force  ;  power ;  armed  men. 

"  For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  here." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  V.,  B.  1 

*  23.  Countenance,  presence,  face. 

"  Till  then  not  show  my  head." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  M, 

24.  Successful  resistance.     [To  make  head.] 

25.  A  bundle  of  flax  of  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  weighing  a  few  pounds.     In  the 
North  of  Europe  eighteen  heads  of  hemp  or 
flax  weigh  about  1  cwt. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy : 

(1)  Human:  The  skull  or  cranium.  Theg.  utter 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   w.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a,    qu  -  kw. 


head 
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part  of  the  head  consists  of  au  osseous  ovoidal 
capsule  for  the  protection  of  the  brain  (q.v.). 
The  face  proper  consists  of  the  upperand  lower 
jaws.  The  skull  in  old  age  becomes  composite 
like  the  sacrum  in  the  adult.  The  margins  or 
sutures  of  the  cranial  bones,  twenty-two  in 
number,  excluding  the  hyoid  bone,  correspond 
to  the  articular  processes  in  the  trunk.  In 
youth  the  flat  cranial  Iwnes  are  connected  by 
a  double  lamina  of  cartilage ;  notwithstanding 
the  junction  of  the  margins,  they  grow  by  tke 
increase  of  one  cartilage,  and  the  ossification 
of  the  other.  Like  the  arch  in  the  movable 
vertebrae,  we  have  the  arch  in  the  head  ;  in  the 
lower  part  there  are  lx>nes  physiologically  con- 
nected with  the  head  bones  of  the  neck.  There 
are  three  segments  in  the  head  :-^(a)  The  pos- 
terior, beginning  from  the  cervical  vertebra 
below,  the  occipital  segment,  consisting  of  a 
single  bone,  in  reality  four  bones ;  a  part  of  it 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  at  the  back  of 
the  face,  but  the  greater  part  extends  up  the 
back  of  the  cranium.  It  consisis  of  a  ring, 
lateral  sides,  and  an  arch,  (b)  The  anterior, 
consisting  of  the  frontal  and  ethmoid  bones. 
The  only  vestige  here  of  the  vertebral  foramen, 
is  the  Foramen  Csecum.  (c)  The  central  seg- 
ment ;  in  the  middle  line  below,  and  cut  in 
two  halves  by  the  moesial  plane  is  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  but  along  with  it  are  two  bones, 
the  temporal,  attached  to  its  outer  portions  or 
great  wings,  composing  the  basis  of  the  arch 
completed  by  the  two  parietal  bones.  These 
segmentsaredivided  by  the  lambdoidalsutures, 
and  coronal.  The  head  is  divided  -into  a  base 
and  a  vault  or  calvarium  ;  the  inner  asjiect  is 
called  the  cerebral,  the  other,  the  superficial, 
external,  &c.,  aspect.  The  bone  on  the  out- 
side of  the  cranium  is  not  so  dense  as  it  is  on 
the  inside,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  con- 
struction in  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  a 
law  of  part,  and  a  law  of  place.  Some  ana- 
tomists count  four  segments,  the  two  temporal 
bones  constituting  the  fourth.  [CRANIUM.] 

(2)  Camp.  :  The  vertebrata  have  a  head 
homologous  in  its  anatomy  with  that  of  man. 
That  of  the  Annulosa  is  homologous  in  func- 
tions, but  not  in  parts.  The  Cephalopodous 
and  Gasteropodous  Molluscs  have  heads,  the 
Conchifera,  sometimes  culled  Acephala,  want 
them.  Most  animals  of  lower  organization 
than  these  are  destitute  of  heads.  The  heads 
of  vertebrates,  while  homologous  in  parts,  difler 
considerably  in  form  and  general  adaptation. 
The  vertical  face  of  man,  for  instance,  is  re- 
placed in  the  lower  orders  by  a  horizontally 
prolonged  face,  the  bones  of  which  become 
enormously  extended  in  the  case  of  the  sword- 
fish  and  the  saw-fish.  Striking  special  adap- 
tations are  seen  in  the  case  of  the  elephant, 
whose  nasal  organ  is  developed  into  an 
enormous  trunk,  and  whose  upper  incisor 
teeth  are  developed  into  great  tusks.  Var- 
ious other  special  adaptations  might  be 
named.  In  insects  and  crustaceans  the  mouth 
opening  is  vertical,  instead  of  horizontal,  as 
in  vertebrates. 

2.  Arch.  :  The  capital  (Lat.  caput  =  a  head) 
of  a  column. 

3.  Books,  <tc. .-  The  top  of  a  standing  book  ; 
sometimes  gilded  that  the  dust  may  be  blown 
off. 

4.  Carpentry: 

(1)  The  top  of  a  door,  window,  or  bay  :  as, 
•  circular  head. 

(2)  The  top-beam  or  ridge-beaia  of  a  bridge 
or  trestle. 

(3)  The    square  block  which  slips  on    the 
stem  of  a  gauge,  and  carries  the  scril>e. 

5.  Chem.  :  The  cover  of  an  alembic  or  still. 

6.  Coopering :  That  which  closes  the  end  of 
A  cask. 

7.  Found. :  The  sprue,  sullage-piece,  or  riser 
on  a  casting,  winch  is  knocked  off. 

8.  Fort. :  The  salient  or  advanced  portion 
of  a  work  ;  a  work  covering  the  end  of  a  bridge. 

9.  Hydraulics: 

(1)  The  vertical  height  or  available  fall  of 
water  from  a  dam,  race,  reservoir,  standpipe, 
or  forebay  ;  or  the  difference   between    the 
heights  of  water  inside  and  outside  a  dock- 
gate  or  lock-gate. 

"  lu  ordinary  circumstance*  we  <i>eak  of  the  pressure 
of  a  lie-id  of  water,  and  we  measure  it  l.y  the  depth  of 
the  water ."— Airy  :  fop.  AUrun.  (6th  edit.),  p.  2<s. 

(2)  The  up-stream  end  of  a  canal-lock. 

10.  Mach.,  Forg.,  <*c.  : 

(1)  The  striking  portion  of  a  hammer,  a* 
distinguished  from  the  helve. 


(2)  The  poll  of  a  hammer,  as  distinguished 
from  the  claw  or  the  peen,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(3)  The  upper  or  steel  portion  of  an  anvil 

(4)  That  stock  of  a   lathe  containing  the 
Hve-spindle  ;  a  poppet.     [LATHE.] 

11.  Mill-work  :  The  cap  of  a  windmill. 

12.  Mining: 

(1)  The  end  of  a  gallery  or  drift. 

(2)  The  top  part  of  a  fuse,  containing  the 
priming. 

13.  Printing  : 

(1)  The  upper  end  of  a  page  or  column. 
(2>  The  cross-beam  of  a  printing-prwss. 

14.  (PI.)  Building :  Tiles  which  are  laid  at 
the  eaves  of  a  house. 

15.  Shipwrighting  £  Nautical : 

(1)  The  forepart,  beak,  or  stem  end  of  a  ves- 
sel.     [FlOURE-HEAD.] 

(2)  The  upper  part  of  a  ti  inter  in  a  frame. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  mast  between  the  hounds 
and  the  top. 

(4)  The  forward  end  of  a  bowsprit 

(5)  The  top  or  drum  of  a  capstan. 

(6)  The  flattish  part  of  a  dead-eye  at  the 
side  of  the  channel  or  groove. 

(7)  The  upper  edge  of  a  sail. 

(8)  The  fore-foot  of  the  keel. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  head. 
It  is  used  largely  in  composition  with  the 
force  of  chief,  principal ;  as,  a  head  office,  &c. 

If  1.  Head  and  ears  :  The  whole  person ; 
completely ;  to  the  fullest  extent ;  as,  To  be 
over  Juxul  and  ears  in  debt. 

2.  Head  and  shoulders : 

(1)  By  the  height  of  the  head  and  shoulders; 
as,  He  is  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  you. 

*(2)  By  force ;  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

"  People  that  hit  upon  a  thought  that  tickles  them 
will  be  still  brinxiiig  it  in  by  head  aiul  ihmildert,  over 
and  over,  lu  several  companies."— L' Estrange. 

3.  Of  his,  her,  their,  £c.,  own  head:  Spon- 
taneously ;  of  his,  her,  &c.,  own  accord. 

4.  Head  or  tail :  A  phrase  used  in  tossing  a 
coin  to  decide  a  chance.    [Cross  and  pile.] 

5.  Neither  head  nor  tail :  Neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other. 

6.  By  the  head : 

Naut. :  Applied  to  a  ship  laden  too  deeply 
at  the  bows. 

7.  Head  to  wind : 

Naut.  :  The  situation  of  a  ship  or  boat,  when 
her  head  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

*  8.  To  A  is  head :  To  his  face  ;  openly. 

*  9.  Over  head :  On  the  average  ;  per  head  ; 
not  individually. 

*  10.  To  turn  head :  To  turn  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  to  turn  away. 

11.  To  give  the  head :  To  give  freedom  or 
licence  to. 

"  H»  ga*t  bii  able  bone  the  head. 

Skuketp. :  1  Benry  IV.,  I  L 

12.  To  come  to  a  head :  To  suppurate  ;  said 
of  an  ulcer  or  boil ;  hence,  Jig.,  to  ripen. 

13.  To  eat  its  head  off:  Said  of  horses  either 
doing  no  work,  or  work  the  value  of  which 
does  not  even  pay  for  their  keep. 

••  Our  hone*  were  ea'iiu/  their  headt  of  at  livery."— 
Parker  (IWmore  :  Great  Thirit  Land,  ch.  vil. 

14.  To  gather  head:    To  gain  strength  or 
force. 

15.  To  make  head  :  To  make  way  ;  to  resist 
with  success. 

16.  Head  of  a  bone: 

Anat:  A  rounded  process  at  the  end  of  a 
bone.  It  is  supjwrted  on  a  narrower  part 
called  the  neck. 

17.  Head  of  the  Church  : 

Law  <t  Eccteiiol. :  The  Pope  Is  the  head  of  th« 
Church  of  Rome,  all  Roman  Cut h. .In  -,  in  what- 
ever country  they  may  be,  being  Huujwt  to  his 
supreme  headship.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
Church  of  England  under  Henry  VIII.,  the 
king  became  the  head  of  tke  Church,  a  position 
still  held  by  the  sovereigns  of  England.  This 
headship  i«  called  the  Royal  Supremacy  (q.v.). 

head  bay,  *. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  That  part  of  a  canal  lock  be- 
tween the  upper  pond  and  the  head-gates  of 
the  lock. 

head-block,  •• 

1.  Saw-mill: 

(1)  The  block  on  which  the  head,  or  for 


ward  end,  of  a  log  rests  in  the  ordinary  saw- 
mill  ;  the  other  end  is  the  tail-block,  and  they 
are  i^arts  of  the  carriage  on  which  the  log  is 
moved  to  the  saw  and  gigged  back. 

(2)  One  of  the  pieces  forming  the  log-bed  in 
a  circular  or  veneer  saw  mill. 

2.  Vthic.  :  A  piece  of  wood  attached  below 
to  the  upper  ring  of  the  fifth  wheel,  also 
having  the  front  edge  of  the  perch  mortised 
through  its  middle. 

head-board,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  board  at  the  head  or  top, 
as  at  the  head  of  a  bed. 

2.  Naut.  (Pl.):  The  berthing  or  close  railing 
between  the  head-rails. 

*  head-bound,  a.    Turbaned  ;    wearing 
a  turban. 

"  Fresh  su'.ply  of  hend-bnunl  infidels." 

£<•>!  >UH.  i  Plet.  :  Knight  of  Malta,  L  I 

head-cheese,  s. 

Cookery:  Portions  of  the  head  and  feet  of 
swine,  cut  up  fine,  boileil,  and  pressed  into  a 
cheese  ;  also  called  pork-cheese. 

*  head-cloth,  s.    A  covering  for  the  head. 

*  head-court,  >. 

Old  Law  :  A  court,  of  which  three  were  for- 
merly held  in  the  year,  at  which  all  the  free- 
holders who  owed  suit  and  presence  were  re- 
quired to  attend,  or  were  fined  in  default  of 
attendance.  The  number  was  afterwards  re- 
duced to  one,  and  the  fines  for  non  -attendance 
were  abolished  by  the  Act  20  George  II. 

head-dress,  s. 

1.  The  covering  and  ornaments  of  a  woman's 
head.    The  forms  have  been  numerous  and 
various  in  successive  ages. 

"  If  ere  with  hairy  horns  I  planted  heads. 
Or  discouiiHWed  the  htuid-drat  of  a  prude.' 

Poire     Kaix  <if  Ike  Lode,  IT.  74. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  head-drew,  and 
prominent  on  the  head. 

"  AIUOIIK  liir.iii  the  malt-  very  often  appear  i*  a  mart 
beautiful  hrud-dreu.  whether  it  be  a  cre«t,  a  cuiub,  s> 
tuft  of  feathers.'  —Adiliio*. 

head-foremost,  adv.  With  the  head 
first  or  in  front. 

head-form,  s.    The  general  shape  or  con* 

tour  oT  the  heads  of  one  race  considered  as  a 

means  of  distinguishing  them  from  other  taccs. 

"  Their  skulls  .  .  .  accord  with  the  B»|Ultnaui. 

rather  tliau  with  a  TunuiUu  head-/orm.~  —  Wilton: 

PreMftoric  Man,  1.  114. 

head-gate,  *. 

Hydraulic  E'u/ineering  : 

1.  One  of  Uie  upper  pair  of  gates  of  a  canal 
lock. 

2.  A  crown-gate,  flood-gate,  water-gate,  by 
which  water  is  admitted  to  a  raae,  run,  or  sluice. 

head-hunter,  «. 

Anthropology  : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  member  of  any  of  the  races 
or  tribes  mentioned  under  2  ;  any  person  who 
collects  human  heads  as  trophies. 

"  He  adopted  the  Dyak  eostume.  and  hocaine  a  noto- 
rious lunut.ltuHirr."  —  AVp/wt  :    VitU   la   Ou   Imtian 
i.  Ml. 


. 

2.  Pi.  :  A  name  given  to  several  races  of 
tribes,  notably  to  the  Dyaks  and  Kyans  ol 
Borneo  and  Celebes,  on  account  of  their 
savage-  mania  of  hunting  for  heads,  generally 
by  nocturnal  ambuscades,  and  treasuring  them 
as  trophies.  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  i.  414)  con- 
nects the  barbaroun  custom  with  the  rite  of 
funeral  human  sacrifice,  and  .says  that  the 
Dyaks  considered  that  the  owner  of  every 
human  head  they  could  procure  would  serva 
them  in  the  next  world,  when-  their  rank  would 
depend  on  the  number  of  heads  they  had  taken 
In  this.  The  present  of  a  hcuil  is  exacted 
from  every  aspirant  to  a  Dyak  bride.  The  in- 
fluence of  Sir  James  Brooke  did  a  great  deal 
to  discourage  head-hunting,  and  it  is  now  fast 
dliiapi>earing.  Kean  (./»«r«.  Anthrop.  Intt.t 
ix.  294),  says  that  the  practice  also  exists,  with 
almost  identical  circumstance*,  among  the 
wild  Kirkis,  Nagas,  and  lianm  of  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Bengal,  while  tracwt  of  it  are  found 
among  the  Baltaks  and  some  oilier  races  of 
the  Indian  Archi|>«lugo. 

head-hunting.  «.  *  a 

A.  At  ntb4.  :  The  practice  of  raiding  for 
the  pur]H>se  of  collecting  human  heads. 

"Home  of  the  young  Dyaks  have  plainly  st*t«l  that 
tbev  would  Hire  up  hrHd-huntiny.  wen  It  llut  M  In* 

UiniU  aud  «»>•»  "'  °'»'r  W|VM  *1,"1  •V6,tJ;e"to-"~ 
iiH  to  tke  Indian  A  nklpetafo.  i.  IW 


boll,  bo?;  pollt,  J6%1;  oat,  yell,  chorus,  ?hln,  bench  ;  go,  gem;thln,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^ist.    pb  -  L 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.  -Won,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -flon  =  shun,    -clous,  -tloum,    sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c  -  bel,  del. 
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head— heading 


B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  In  any  way 
connected  with  the  practice  described  under  A. 

bead  Imee,  ». 

Ship-btiiici. :  A  piece  of  compass-timber 
fay  i'd  edgeways  to  the  stem  and  cutwater ;  a 
check-knee. 

head -knot,  s.  A  knot  or  bunch  of  rib- 
bons worn  by  women  on  the  head. 

*  head  lace,  *.    A  ribbon  or  fillet ;  hair- 
fece. 

head-light,  «.  The  light  curried  at  the 
front  ot  ;t  I.K.VII, olive  to  light  the  track  and  act 
an  a  signal,  or  th.-  whit*  light  at  the  mast-head 
of  a  muviug  steamer  or  other  Teasel. 

head-loose,  s. 

Entom. :  Pcdiculus  capitii. 

*  head-lugged,  a.    Lugged,  dragged,  or 

drawn  by  the  m  ail. 

"Whoa*  reverence  the  head-lugord  bear  would  lick." 
Sfiakeiij. :  Lear.  iv.  i. 

head-main,  ».  The  main  or  principal 
ditch  or  channel  by  which  water  is  drawn 
from  a  stream,  &c.,  for  irrigation,  and  distri- 
bution through  smaller  channels. 

head-mark,  s.    (See  extract.) 

.  "**"*-7»<"-*.  or.  iu  other  words,  th»t  characteristic 
Individuality  stamped  by  the  baud  of  Nature  UUOD 
•very  individual  of  her  numerous  prugeuy  ' Agricul- 
tural Surrey  of  ftrhltt. 

head-money,  ».  Prize-money,  tax  or 
premium  at  eo  much  per  head. 

head-netting,  s. 

Naut. :  An  ornamental  netting  used  In  mer- 
chant vessels  instead  of  the  fayed  planking 
to  the  head-rails. 

*  head-pan, ».    The  brain-pan,  the  skull. 
head-piece,  s. 

L  Armour  for  the  head  ;  a  helmet,  a  morion 

"  A  rauon  for  this  fiction  of  the  oue-eyed  Cyclop*. 
was  their  wearing  a  head-piece,  or  martial  vizer,  that 
bad  but  one  sight."— Hroonie :  On  the  Odyuey. 

2.  The  ornamental  engraving  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page  of  a  book,  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  chapter. 

3.  The  head  or   skull,  as   containing  the 
brain  and  seat  of  thought. 

"  By  some  several!, 
Of  head  iiiece  extraordinary." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter  t  Tote,  L  1 

head-plate,  s. 

1.  ArtU. :  The  plate  which  covers  the  breast 
Of  the  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage. 

2.  Sadd. :  The  plate  strengthening  the  point 
or  cantle  of  a  saddle-tree. 

head-rest,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cushion  or  support  against 
which  to  place  the  head  in  sitting. 

2.  Photog-  :  An  apparatus  devised  to  steady 
and  support  the  head  when  having  one's  por- 
trait taken. 

head-rope,  «. 

Naut. :  That  part  of  a  bolt-rope  sewed  to 
the  head  of  a  sail. 

head-sail,  s. 

Kant. :  A  foresail.  For  purposes  of  manoeu- 
vring ships,  the  sails  are  distinguished  into 
head  and  after  sails  ;  head-sails  comprehend- 
ing all  sails  whose  centres  lie  before  the 
general  centre  of  effort  of  all  the  sails,  and 
•I let-sails,  all  whose  centres  lie  abaft  that 
point. 

head-sea,  s.  A  sea  which  runs  directly 
against  the  head  of  a  ship,  or  rolls  against 
her  course. 

"  With  a  heavy  head-tea  that  prevented  our  sailing, 
even  when  we  got  a  start."— Lord  Dafferin:  Letter* 
from  ffigh  Latitude*.  Lett  v.,  p.  ». 

*  head-silver,   s.    The  same  as  HEAD- 

RKNCE  (q.v.). 

*  head-sin,  'heved  sunne,  "haefed- 
Slnne,  s.     Capital  or  deadly  sin. 

head-sword,  s.  In  Cornish  mines  a 
term  for  water  running  through  the  adit-level. 

head-timber,  . 

Ship-build. :  A  crooked  timber  in  the  frame 
«f  a  ship's  head,  to  support  the  gratings ; 
a  bracket. 

head-valve,  * 

Steam-engine :  The  delivering-valve ;  the 
upper  air-pump  valve. 


head-water,  *.  The  upper  part  of  a 
stream  or  river  near  its  source ;  one  of  the 
streams  which  contribute  to  form  a  larger 
stream. 

head-wind,  s.  A  wind  which  blows  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  the  course  of  a  ship. 

head-work,    '  heed-work,    *  hede 
warke,  '  heid-werk, 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Intellectual  or  mental  labour. 

*  2.  A  headache. 

"  Beeilierrk.    Cephalatfia." —Prompt.  Part. 
IL  Arch. :  A  name  given  to  the  heads  and 
other  ornaments  on  the  keystones  of  arches. 

head-yard,  ». 

Naut.  :  One  of  the  yards  in  the  forepart  of 
a  ship. 

bead,  *  hede,  *  hed-yn,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.8. 
(be)heafdidn;  M.  H.  Ger.  houbeten.]    [HEAD,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lead,  to  guide,  to  direct ;  to  take  the 
guidance  or  direction  of;  to  be  or  put  one's 
self  at  the  head. 

"  He  was  celebrated  for  having  headed  a  disgraceful 
riot  at  Ailing-Inn.  —Macaulay :  Hat.  Eng.,  ch.  via. 

2.  To  form  a  head  to  ;  to  furnish  with   a 
head. 

"  Five-»nd-thirty  tall  shii*  of  war,  KrnAr.il  with 
braaen  pikes  before."—/*.  Holland. :  Livy,  p.  717. 

3.  To  go,  move,  or  pass  in  front  of,  so  as  to 
keep  or  drive  back,  or  prevent  from  advancing ; 
to  get  ahead  of. 

4.  To  oppose,  to  check ;  to  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  :  as,  The  wind  heiuls  a  ship. 

*  5.  To  behead,  to  decapitate. 

"  Bead  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way.'— 
Shatcetfj. :  Heata.ru  for  iltature,  li.  1. 

*  fi.  To  lop  trees. 

"Yon  in  ust  disbranch  them,  leaving  oulythe  summit 
entire:  it  may  be  necessary  to  head  them  too."— 
Mortimer:  Hvubaiulry. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  Tospriug,  to  rise ;  to  have  source ororigin. 

"  A  liroad  river  that  head*  iu  the  great  Blu*  Ridge." 
—Adair.  (Oyilaie.) 

2.  To   go  or  tend  in  a  direction  ;   to   be 
directed  towards. 

3.  To  form  a  head  ;  to  come  to  a  head. 

head' -ache,  *  heaved-eche,  s.   [Eng.  head, 
and  adit.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pain  in  the  head.    There 
are  four  leading  varieties  of  it— the  organic 
headache,  the  plethoric  headache,  the  bilious 
or  sick  headache,  and  the  nervous  headache. 
[CEPHALALGY.] 

"  Henilachts  aud  shivering  fits  returned  on  him 
almost  daily."— Jlacaulay :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  Common  Red  Poppy,  Papaver  Shceat. 
Chiefly  iu  East  Anglia. 

(2)  Stellaria  Holostea. 

(3)  Cardamine  pratenttt. 

headache-tree,  s. 

Hot. :  Premna  integrifolia. 
headache-weed,  s. 

Bat. :  Hedyosmum  nutans.    (West  Indian.) 

*  head  -  ach  -  y,    a.    [Eng.    headache);  -y.] 
Afflicted  with  or  suffering  from  a  headache. 

head' -band,  B.    [Eng.  head,  and  band.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fillet  or  band  for  the  head 
or  hair. 


2.  Bookbind. :  A  strip  of  plaited  silk  over  a 
mill-board  core,  or  a  projecting  fillet  of  fabric, 
which  serves  as  a  finish  to  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  sheets  inside  the  back. 

•head  bor-oiigh  (g*  silent),  *  head-bor- 
row, s.  [Eng.  head,  and  borough.]  The  chief 
or  head  man  of  a  frankpledge,  tithing,  or 
decennary  ;  a  kind  of  village  mayor ;  also 
known  as  borsholder  or  tithing-man.  They 
are  now  called  petty  constables. 


head  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [HEAD,  «,] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Having  a  head,  bearing  a  head. 
"  Schiuocephalos,  as  much  as  to  say,  headed  like  an 
onion."— A'ortA.   Plutarch,  p.  133. 


2.  Having  intellect  or  mental  faculties  ;  ee> 
pecially    in   composition  :    as,   clear-beaded, 
thick- &eaf/ec(,  4c, 

"  Rejecting  in  the  meane  while  green-Aeadorf  j»n«rata 
of  armies,  eloquent  orators  also.  —  P.  Holland :  Plut- 
arch, |i.  ill. 

IL  IM. :  A  term  applied  when  any  part  of 
a  plant  is  abruptly  thickened  at  one  point. 
Useil  of  cylindrical  or  terete  bodies,  as  mucor, 
glandulary  hairs,  &c.  (Lindley.) 

head   er,  s.    [Eng.  head;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

*  1.  One  who  puts  or  fixes  a  head  on  asy> 
thing,  as  a  cooper  who  heads  a  cask. 

*  2.  One  who  stands  at  the  head  of  any- 
thing ;  a  chief,  a  leader. 

3.  A  plunge  or  dive  head-foremost.    (Some- 
times used  figuratively.) 

"We  limy  surely  shut  the  door  and  take  a  header.' 
— Inside  Sebtutopol  (1856),  ch.  xiv. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bricklaying :  A  brick  laid  with  its  end,  or 
head,  iu  the  face  of  the  wall.    It  acts  as  a 
bond.    [BOND.] 

"  If  the  h,'n,i.-r  of  one  side  of  the  wall  is  toothed  M 
much  as  the  stretcher  on  the  outside,  it  would  be  a 
stronger  toothing."— J/ozon. 

2.  Husb.  :  A   form  of  reaper.     [HEADINO- 

MACH1NE.] 

head  -fast,  «.    [Eng.  head,  and  fast.] 

Naut. :  A  rope  by  which  the  head  of  a  vessel 
is  made  fast  to  a  quay  or  vessel  alongside. 

"  Keeping  up  one  another  with  their  headfattt  at 
shore."— Defoe  :  Tour,  1.  64. 

head' -first,  adv.    [Eng.  head,  and. first.]  With 
the  head  first  or  in  front ;  head-foremost. 

*head'-fuL    s.      [Eng.     head;    -ful(l).'±      Aj 
much  as  the  head  or  brain  would  hold. 

"I'll  undertake  with  a  handful  of  silver  to  buy  • 
head/ at  of  wit  at  any  time."— Ford :  'Tit  Pity,  I.  i. 

*  head   gar-gle,  s.     [Eng.  head,  and  gargle.] 
A  disease  iu  cattle. 

"For  the  heailijartjle  give  powder  of  fenugreek.' • 
Mortimer.  Husbandry, 

hoad  -gear,  s.     [Eng.  head,  and  gear.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  covering,  dress,  or  orna- 
ments of  the  head. 

"  The  plume  upon  his  headgear." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  X. 

2.  Harness. :    The  bridle  of   a  horse  ;   the 
head-stall  and  bit. 

*head-hiing,  a.     [Eng.  head,   and    hvng.] 
Despondent. 

"  Gentlemen,  be  not  head-hung."— Shirley  :  Bird  In 
a  Cage,  Hi, 

hSad'-i-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  heady  ;   -ly.]      In  a 
heady  manner ;  rashly,  hastily,  foolishly. 

head  i  ness,      head  i  nesse,  s.     [Eng. 
heady;  -ness.] 

1.  The,  quality  or  state  of  being  heady  ; 
rashness,  hastiness. 

"The  brain-sick  headineu  of  the  Lutheran*.'— 
Stri/pc  :  ilemurialt ;  Queen  Mary  (ui.  l&M). 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heady  ;  in- 
toxicating, or  apt  to  affect  the  head. 

head   ing,  s.    [Eng.  head ;  -ing.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  providing  or  fitting 
With  a  head. 

2.  The  foam,  froth,  or  head  on  liquor. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Books,  £c. : 

(1 )  An  inscription  at  the  head  of  an  article, 
written  or  printed. 

(2)  A  running-title  at  the  top  of  a  page. 

2.  Brewing  :  A  preparation  of  equal  parts  of 
alum  and  green  vitriol,  used  in  brewing. 

3.  Coopering :  The  pieces  which  compose  a 
cask-head.     The  central  piece  is  called  the 
middle,  the  side  pieces  are  the  cants. 

4.  Fireworks:  The  device  of  a  signal  rocket; 
such  as  a  star-heading,  a  bounce-heading. 

5.  Masonry  £  Bricklaying  :    A    course   of 
headers  ;  the  ends  of  the  stones  or  bricks  pre- 
sented outward. 

6.  Mining: 

(1)  The  end  of  a  drift  or  gallery :  as,  The 
heading   is   in  solid  rock,  aud  is  driven  by 
blasting  and  quarrying. 

(2)  A  gallery,  drift,  or  adit  in  a  mine,  or  in 
the  line  of  an  intended  tunnel,  especially  one 


lite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw. 


headland  -headstrong 


of  relatively  small  size,  which  forms  a  guile 
to  which  men  work,  and  which  is  afterward 
enlarged  by  extension  sideways  and  down 
ward  to  constitute  a  tunnel. 

(3)  A  horizontal  passage  between  the  shift. 
or  turns  of  the  working  parties. 

7.  Sewing  :  The  extension  of  a  line  of  ruf 
fling  above  the  line  of  stitch. 

heading-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  for  cuttin( 
down  the  head  of  a  mortise  ;  a  mortise  chisel 

heading-circler,  s. 

Coopering :  A  machine  for  cutting  down  an 
dressing  the  pieces  to  form  the  head  of  a  cask 
The  heading  stuff  is  clamped  lietween  tw< 
discs,  trimmed  by  a  saw,  and  dressed  by  re 
volving  cutters. 

heading-course,  s. 

Bricklaying:  A  horizontal  course  of  bricks 
or  masonry  in  which  the  pieces  are  laid  with 
their  heads  in  front ;  that  is,  across  the  thick 
ness  of  the  wall. 

heading-joint,  s. 

1.  Join.. :  A  square  or  butting  joint  of  two 
pieces,   as   of  sections  of  hand-railing,  floor 
boards,  &C.  The  junction  is  secured  by  dowel, 
tongue  and  groove,  or  otherwise. 

2.  Masonry :   The  joint  between  two  vous- 
soirs  in  the  same  course. 

heading-knife,  - . 

1.  Sudd.  :   A  round-headed  knife  used  to 
cut  out  holes  in  leather,  too  large  for  the  ap- 
plication  of  punches,  and  smaller  than  are 
conveniently  made  by  the  round  knife,  which 
is  the  ordinary  cutting-tool  of  the  saddler. 

2.  The  currier's  knife  with  one  straight  and 
one  cross  handle,  aud  a  turned-over  edge.    It 
is  used  in  scraping  hides  and  reducing  them 
to  an  even  thickness. 

3.  Coopering :  A  knife  for  cutting  the  cham- 
fer of  the  head  of  a  cask. 

heading-machine,  .--. 

1.  Agric.  :  A  machine  for  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  grain  in  the  field,  instead  of  harvest- 
lug  the  whole  straw.    The  machine  was  tried 
awhile  In  Illinois,  but  its  use  is  believed  to 
have    been   abandoned    except  in  California 
and  South  Australia,  where  it  is  named  after 
Its   inventor,   Ridley.      The  machine  is  now 
always  associated  with  a  travelling  thrasher, 
the  ripe  heads  of  grain  being  cut  as  is  usual 
with  reapers,  a  reel  sweeping  the  heads  into  a 
well,  from  which  they  are  raised  by  a  con- 
veyor to  the  thrashing-cylinder,  and  thence 
pass  to  the  sieves  and  fan. 

2.  Metal-working : 

(1)  A  machine   in  which   bolt  blanks   are 
headed  by  swaging  between  dies,  or  upsetting. 

(2)  A  machine  for  forming  the  heads  of  pins. 

3.  Coopering:  A  machine  for  making  heads 
of  casks.     The  middle  piece  and  cants  are 
Jointed  and  dowelled  together  and  placed  be- 
tween two  circular  discs,  so  arranged  upon 
lathe  mandrels  that  the  stock  from  which  the 
head  is  to  be  cut  is  placed  between  the  heads 
and  clamped  by  screwing  up  the  loose  man- 
drel ;  when  the  heads  are  revolved,  the  heading 
passes  between  two  adjustable  arms,  having 
the   tools  that  cut  the   head  to  the  desired 
diameter  and  bevel  the  edge  at  the  same  time. 

heading-tool,  • . 

Forg. :  A  tool  used  in  swaging  heads  on 
stems  of  bolts.  The  rod  is  run  through  the 
hole  of  the  required  form  and  size,  and  the 
projecting  portion  is  upset  or  hammered  down, 
forming  a  knob.  This  is  brought  to  shape  by 
a  swage. 

head  land,  •  head  lond, '  hev-ed-lond, 

f.     [Eng.  head,  and  land.\ 

1.  A  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea ; 
S  cape,  a  promontory,  a  head. 

"  Pious  seamen,  as  they  passed. 
Have  toward  that  huly  headland  cast 
Oblations.'  Moore:  Fire-Worihippm. 

2.  A  ridge  or  strip  of  unemployed  land  near 
a  fence,  or  at  the  end  of  furrows. 

head  ledge.  «.    [Eng.  head,  and  ledge.] 

Shlpbuild  :  One  of  those  portions  of  the 
raised  rim  around  the  edge  of  a  hatchway 
which  run  athwart  ship.  [COAMINGS.] 

head  less,  *  head  lease,  •  hcdc  les, 
*  heed  les,  *  hev-ed-les,  a.  [Eng.  head; 
-less.] 


1.  Without  a  head ;  having  no  head  •  d 
prived  of  the  head  ;  beheaded. 

"  That  heailleti  man 
I  thought  had  been  my  lord." 

Shake,?.:  Cymbeline,  T.  S. 

2.  Having  no  head,  chief,  or  leader. 

S'?t)ii'ir^d***bOUt  *ev'eute*u  ?<»«•'— Kaletgh^Bu 

*3.  Destitute  of  understanding,  wit,  orinte 

lect ;  foolish,  rash,  obstinate,  inconsiderate. 

"Witless  headiness  in  judging,  or  of  W<U«.hardl 
ness  m  condemning.  --Spatter :  State  of  IrelantL^ 

*4.  Having  no  foundation ;  groundless. 
head  -line,  ».     [Eng.  head,  and  line.] 

1.  Print. :  The  top  line  of  a  page  in  whic 
the  running  title  and  folio  are  given,  or  th 
subject  of  the  chapter  or  page. 

2.  Naiit. :  One  of  the  ropes  at  the  head  of 
sail,  by  which  it  is  made  fast  to  the  yards. 

head   long,     *  head-ling,     *  bed  liner 

*  hed-lyng,  *hed-lynges,  *  heed  ling 

*  he-ved-lynge,   adv.  &  a.      [Eng.  head 
and  suff.  -long;  A.S.  lunga,  as  in  grund-lunga 
=  from  the  ground.] 

A.  An  adverb : 

1.  With  the  head  first  or  foremost ;  head 
foremost. 

"  Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurled  headlong  flam  ing  from  the  ethereal  sky." 
Milton  :  f.  L.,  L  «. 

2.  With  violence  or  force  ;  violently ;  pre 
cipitately. 

"  Foyers  came  headlong  down  through  the  birch 
wood."— Jtacaulay:  Hut.  £>ig.,  ch.  xiii 

3.  Hastily  ;  without  delay  or  respite. 

4.  Rashly,    inconsiderately,    precipitately 
without  deliberation. 

"Difficulties  and  lingers  into  which  he  was  running 
headlung.  —Macaulay :  Bitt.  £ng.,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Steep,  precipitous. 

"  This  world's  hazardous  and  headlong  shore.' 

Cuxi*r  .   BUI  of  Mortality,  1788. 

2.  Rushing  violently  or  precipitately. 

"  Tom  by  heatllong  torrents."  —  Xaca.day :  But. 
Sng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Rash,  thoughtless,  precipitate. 

"What  enthusiast  so  headlong,  what  politician  so 
hardened,  as  to  stiuul  up  in  defence  of  a.  system  calcu- 
lated for  a  curse  to  mankind."— burke :  Vindication  qf 
Natural  Society. 

*4.  Sudden,  precipitate. 

"  It  came  to  a  headlong  overthrow."— Sidney. 

*  head  long,  v.t.  [HEADLONG,  adv.]  To 
precipitate  ;  to  send  headlong. 

"  Ignorance  that  headlongt  us  to  confusion." — 
Adanu:  Worto,  iii.  M. 

head  16rig-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  headlong;  -ly.] 
In  a  headlong  manner ;  headlong. 

"  So  snatch  iiigly  or  hetullongly  driven.  •*— Chapman  : 
Bomtr;  Iliad,  xv.  (Coiuui.). 

head -long- wife,  adv.     [Eng.   headlong; 

-wise.]    In  a  headlong  manner  ;  headlong. 

"The  klugdome  should  not  retume  to  them  and 
their  line,  but  should  still  run  on  end,  aud  tension* 
Kite  fall  unto  such  base  variets.  -/'.  Holland :  Liriui. 

head'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  head;  -ly.]  Rash,  head- 
strong, heady.  (Only  in  the  First  Folio  of 
Shakespeare  :  Henry  V.,  iii.  3.) 

head-man,  s.  [Eng. head,  and  man.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  chief,    a  leader,  a  head 
worker  ;  specif.,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  fore- 
man of  a  gang  of  negro  labourers. 

2.  Hot.  :  Plantago  lanceolata. 

head -mon-ejf,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  money.] 
A  capitation  tax. 

head  -most,  a.  [Eng.  head,  and  most.]  The 
most  forward ;  the  most  advanced  ;  first  in 
line  or  order. 

"The  headmoit  horseman  rode  alone." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  L  «. 

head  -mould,  «.  [Eng.  hmil,  and  mould.}  The 
bones  of  the  brain  ;  the  .skull. 

headmould  shot,  «. 

Anat. :  A  malformation  seen  in  some  Infants, 
by  which  the  coronal  or  other  sutures  of  the 
skull  have  their  edges  shot  over  one  another. 
It  generally  ends  in  convulsions  and  death, 
brought  on  by  compression  of  the  brain. 
(Qitincy.) 

head     mould  -  ing,   *.      (Eng.    hrml,  and 
moulding. 
Arch. :  A  moulding  over  a  door  or  window. 
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H®,a';d?n-  *•    [From  Headon  Hill  In  the  We 
ot  Wight.]    (See  etyrn.  aud  compound.) 

Headon-series,  «. 

Geol.  :  A  sub-division  of  the  British  Upper 
Eocene  beds,  containing  marine  and  fresh- 
water  shells. 


-®.  5.  pi.  [Eng.  head,  and  pence.] 
A  poll  or  capitation  tax,  exacted  chiefly  in 
Northumberland  ;  abolished  under  Henry  VL 

head-post,  t.      [Eng.    head   and   pott.]     A 
stanchion  by  the  manger  in  a  stable. 


L  The  quarters  or  place  of  residence  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army. 

2.  The  principal  residence  of  any  chief  or 
person  in  authority. 

3.  The  place  whence  orders  are  issued  :  the 
centre  of  authority. 


. 

4.  The  place  where  one  resides. 

headquarters  statt,  *, 
Mil.  :  The  statf  attached  to  the  command* 
In-chief  of  an  army. 

head-rail  (l),  «.    [Eng.  head,  and  rail  =  s 
veil.]    A  kerchwf  used  as  a  head-dress. 

head  -rail  (2),  «.    [Eng.  hecul,  and  rail.] 

1.  Carp.  :  The  upper  rail  or  horizontal  piece 
of  a  door-frame. 

2.  Ship-build.  :  One  of  the  elliptic  rails  at 
the  head  of  a  ship. 

*  head   shake,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  shake.]  A 
significant  shake  of  the  head. 
"  With  arms  encumbered  thus,  or  this  Headthat*.' 
Bamlet.  i.  i. 


head-Ship,*.  [Bug.  head;  -ship.]  The  state 
or  position  of  being  a  head  or  chief ;  authority  ; 
supreme  power  ;  chief  place  or  position. 

"I  can  see  no  ground  .  .  .  that  God.  or  Natural 
evere  intended  him  an  universal  AruU*Ai/>." — QlaitnU. 
Vanity  of  Dogmatiting,  ch.  XV. 

1  Headship  of  Christ  : 

Theol. :  A  phrase  frequently  used  by  th* 
Non-intrusion  party  prior  to  the  disruption 
of  the  Scottish  Church  in  1843,  and  designed 
to  assert  that  Christ  was  Head  of  His  Church, 
and  that  all  eccle.siastic.-il  arrangements  should 
conform  to  the  principles  He  t. night. 

heads  -man,  s.    [Eng.  heads,  and  man.] 
L  One  who  cuts  off  heads  ;  an  executioner. 

"  And  the  headiman  with  his  bare  arm  rendy." 

ayron:  l-ariuaa,  XT. 

2.  A  labourer  in  a  colliery  who  conveys  the 
coals  from  the  working  to  the  horseway. 

*  head  -spring,  s.  [Eng.  hetul,  and  spring.] 
A  source,  an  origin. 

head  -Stall,  5.    [Eng.  head,  and  stall.] 
Manege : 

1.  The  bridle  minus  the  bit  and  rein. 

2.  The  halter  minus  the  hitching-strap. 

™   Stick,  s.     [Eng.  head,  and  stick.] 

1.  Print. :  A  piece  of  furniture  forming  the 
margin  at  the  heads  of  |«ges. 

2.  Navt. :  A  short,  round  stick,  with  a  hole 
at  each  end,  through  which  the  head-rope  of 
some  sails  is  thrust. 

head  -stock,  >.    [Eng.  head,  and  stock.] 

1.  Turn. :  That  portion  of  a  lathe  which 
contains  the  mandrel  or  live  spindle  on  which 
the  work  is  chucked  or  to  which  It  is  dogged. 
The  live-head  as  distinguished  from  the  dead- 
head. 

2.  The  head  which  supports  the  cutters  in 
a  planing-iuachine. 

head  stone.  •.    [Eng.  toad,  and  stone.] 

•  1.  The  principal  stone  in  a  foundation  ;  a 
chief  or  corner-stone. 

"The  stone,  which  the  builders  refused  Is  broom* 
the  headitone. '-  fmhn  i  mill  M.  l/*r.<jt>r  Book.) 

2.  A  stone  at  the  bead  of  a  grave. 
head' -String,  a.    [Eng.  head,  and  strong.] 

L  Not  easily  restrained;  ungovernable ; 
obstinate;  determined  on  following  one's  *>wn 
course  ;  intractable  ;  rash. 

-Such  was  the  furl*  of  lies*  ktadnrong  steeds. 

Speiutr:  f.  (/..  V.  vllt  «L 


boil,  bo^;  pout.  Jolkrl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.      Ing. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shun,     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -$ion.  -sion  »  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,    slous  =  shus.    -bio.  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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headstrongness— h  earn 


i  Marked  or  directed  by  determination  or 
ungovernable  will ,  obstinate ;  intractable  ; 
rash ;  thoughtless. 

"One  that  did  fulfil 
Too  perfectly  hli  headlining  will." 

M'.ini»«p.rt»  .    HA.fy  Itoe  qf  Ryltton*,  X. 

*  head  -Strong  ness,  ».     [Eng.  hetulstrong  ; 
-/«.<s  ]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  head- 
strung.] 

•  head' -tire,  s.  [Eng.  he«d,  and  Mr*.]  Dress  or 

attire  for  the  head ;  head-dress.  (1  E#jrasiii.  0.) 

head  -wall.  ».     [Eng.  head,  and  wall.] 

Arch:  Tlie  wall  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
face  of  the  arch  which  forms  the  exterior  of  a 
bridge.  (Ogiloie.) 

bead  -way,  *.    [Eng.  head,  and  way.] 

L  Ortl.  Lang. :  The  progress  made  by  a  ship 
in  motion  ;  progress,  advance. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  .4  rch. :   The  clear  height  of  a  passage- 
way, tunnel,  gallery,  doorway,  arch,  tic. 

2.  Afin. :  A  gallery  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  passage  way  tp  the  shaft  of  a  coal  mine  ; 
a  heading. 

T  To  make  headway  :  To  make  progress,  to 
advance,  to  progress. 

head  y,  *head  ie,  a.    [Eng.  head;  -y.] 

*  1.  Rash,  hasty,   headstrong,   precipitate, 
-thoughtless ;  liable  to  be  hurried  on  by  pas- 
sion or  will ;  ungovernable,  intractable. 

"  'Awe  their  violence  with  your  authority.' 
'Are  tiiey  grown  ao  h*ady  t 

Beaum.  t  net :  Pilgrim,  T. 
*2.  Marked  or  caused  by  rashness,  thought- 
lessness, obstinacy,  or  an  ungovernable  will. 
"  There  might  you  see  the  gods,  in  sundry  shapes. 
Committing  heady  riots. 

Marlowe :  Hero  *  Leamter,  sest  1. 
*3.  Violent,  impetuous. 

"  Never  came  reformation  in  a  noon. 
With  such  a  htady  current" 

Shakrcp. :  Henry  V.,  1. 1. 

4.  Apt  to  affect  the  head ;  intoxicating,  in- 
flaming. 

"[John]  baa  had  something  htudy 
That  makes  biui  unsteady." 

Hnid:  Table  of  Errata. 

heal  (1),  * bele  (1),  *  helie,  'heel,  v.t.  A  i. 
[A.S.  lutlan=to  make  whole,  from  hdl  =  whole ; 
cogu.  with  DuL  heelen,  from  heel  —  whole ; 
Icel.  heila,  from  heill  =  hale  ;  Dan.  helt,  from 
keel  -  hale ;  Sw.  hela,  from  hel ;  Goth,  hail- 
jan,  from  hails;  Ger.  heilen,  from  heil.] 
[HALE,  HEALTH,  WHOLE.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

L  To  make  whole  or  sound ;  to  cure  of  a 
iisease  or  wound,  or  of  any  derangement  of 
the  organs. 

"  And  his  seruaunt  was  healed  the  selfe  houre."— 
Bible  (1561),  Matthew  viii. 

2.  To  make  whole  ;  to  cause  to  cicatrize. 

"After  separation  of  the  eschar,  1  deterged  and 
Ikealfd.'  —H'ueman.  Surgery. 

3.  To  remove  or  subdue,  as  a  disease  or 
wound. 

"  His  woundes  wyue 
Not  throughly  hraled.'     Spenier:  F.  Q.,  I.  T.  4*. 

H.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  make  pure,  to  purify,  to  remove  foul 
or  feculent  matter  from. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  1  bare  healed  these  waters  "— 
S  King,  ii.  3U 

2.  To  reconcile,  to  accommodate :   as,  To 
Jual  dissensions. 

3.  To  make  pure  ;  to  free  from  guilt. 

"  With  his  stripes  we  are  healed.'  —Juiiah  liii.  5. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  grow  or  become  sound  or 
whole ;  to  return  to  or  resume  a  whole  or 
•omul  state. 

"  Those  wounds  heat  ill  that  men  do  give  themselves." 
Skaketp. :  Troilut  t  Creuida,  iii.  3. 

*i  For  the  difference  between  to  heal  and  to 
cure,  see  CURE. 

heal-all,  t. 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  panacea. 
IL  Bot. :  (1)  Rhodiola  rosea;  (2)  Valeriana 
ojfcinalis. 

heal  bite,  heal  dog,  s. 
Bet. :  Alyssum  calycinum. 

•heal  (2),  *hele  (2),  v.t.    (A.S.  Man.} 

1.  To  conceal,  to  hide,  to  cover. 

"  Parde,  we  women  couueu  nothing  hel*.' 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  6.13J. 

2.  To  cover,  as  a  roof  with  tiles,  &c. 


heal -a  ble,  a.    [Eng.  heal;  -able.]    Capable 
of  being  healed ;  curable. 

healds,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

\\'eav.  :  The  liarness  for  shedding  the  .warp- 
threads  in  a  loom  ;  the  heddle.  The  threads 
aj-e  doubled  in  pairs,  and  arranged  in  sets  so 
as  to  shirt  the  warp-threads  as  may  be  required 
for  plain,  twill,  or  figured  weaving. 

heal   er  (1),  *.     [Eng.  heal  (1) ;  -er.]    One  who 
heals  or  cures  ;  a  curer ;  a  remedy  or  cure. 

"  Plantaiue  is  a  great  hralrr  of  auy  sore  whatsoever." 
— P.  Holland  Plinie,  ch.  xxvi.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  heal  er  (2),  t  heT-U-er,  ».  [Eng.  heal  (2); 
-«r.]    (See  extract.) 

"  In  the  west,  be  that  coven  a  house  with  slates,  is 
called  a  healer  01  hellitr."—  Rat :  South  i  Eatt  Country 
Word*. 

*  heal  -fang,  ».     [A.S.  healsfang,  from  heals  = 
the  neck,  and  fang  =  a  catching.] 

1.  The  punishment  of  the  pillory. 

2.  A  fine  in  commutation  of  the  punishment 
of  the  pillory,  payable  to  the  king  or  chief  lord. 

*  heal   flil,  a.     [Eng.  heal ;  -fuUJ,).]    Tending 
to  heal  or  cure  ;  healing. 

"  Water  of  heal/ul  wisdom."—  Ecdiu  XT.  1 

hear  ing  (1),    *  heal  yng,    *  hoal  ynge, 
*  heal  inge,  *  heel  yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[HEAL  (!),».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Curing  ;  tending  to  heal ;  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  healing. 

*  2.  Mild,  gentle,  soothing,  mollifying ;  as, 
healing  words.    (Milton.) 

C.  An  iubst. :    The  act,  art,  or   power  of 
curing. 

"Thegyftesof  healynfft.'— Bible:  1  Corinth,  xii.  (1551.) 
U  The  healing  art:  The  art  or  science  of 
medicine. 

heal  ing  (2),  «.     (HEAL  (2),  v.]    The  art  or 

process  of  covering  roofs  with  tiles,  &c. 

healing-Stone,  s.    A  roofing  slate  or  tile. 
"  For  the  covering  of  houses  there  are  three  sorts  of 
slate,  which  from  that  use  take  the  name  of  healing- 
llones."—  C'aretc:  Survey  qf  Cornwall,  la.  ii. 

healing  tissue, .--. 

Bot.  Phys.  :  A  tissue  which  heals  injured 
parts.  It  differs  from  the  generating  aud 
suberose  tissues.  (Tlwnie.) 

heal-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  healing  (I) ;  -ly.]   In 
a  healing  manner  ;  so  as  to  heal  or  cure. 

*  heal  less,     heale  lease,  a.    [Eug.  heal; 
-less.]    Unhealed,  uucured,  ill. 

"  How  might  a  » inht  in  turmeut  and  in  drede 
And  henlelfste  you  send  as  yet  gladuesse." 

Chaucer :  Troilut  i  Creuida,  bk.  v. 

*  heal    some,  a.     [Eng.  heal;  -some.]     Heal- 
ing, healthy,  healthsome,  wholesome. 

health,  *  heith,  s.    [A.S.  hcelth  ;  from  hdl  = 
whole  ;  hcelari  =  to  heal.] 

1.  Freedom  from  bodily  illness  or  unsouud- 
ness  ;  a  sound  and  healthy  state  of  all  the 
parts  of  an  organized   being,  when    all  the 
organs  perform  their  natural  functions  freely 
and  properly. 

"  There  is  scarce  any  [folly]  against  which  warnings 
are  of  less  efficacy  than  the  neglect  of  health."  — 
Rambler,  No  48. 

2.  Soundness  of  intellect  and  morals  ;  purity, 
goodness,  righteousness,  uprightness. 

"There  is  no  health  iu  us."  —  Common  Prayer; 
General  Confettion. 

*  3.  Divine  grace  or  favour ;  salvation. 

"  That  thy  way  may  be  known    upon  earth,  thy 

saving  health  among  all  nations  '—Psalm  Ixvii.  2. 

*4.  Welfare,  prosperity. 

"  To  the  state's  be.-t  health." 

Shakesp. :  Timttn  of  Athens,  IL  I 

5.  A  wish  of  happiness  and  prosperity  in 
pledging  a  person  iu  a  toast. 

"  Drinking  health  to  bride  and  groom. ' 

Tennyton  .  In  Memorutm  (Cone.),  83. 

6.  A  toast ;  a  pledge  in  drinking. 

"  He  asked  leave  to  begin  two  healtht :  the  first  was 
to  the  king's  mistress,  and  the  second  to  his  wife."— 
Hated. 

H  The  Board  of  Health  was  appointed  by  11 
&  12  Vic.  c.  63,  passed  in  1848.  It  was  recon- 
structed in  1854.  In  1858  its  powers  were 
transferred  to  the  Privy  Council. 

health-guard,  s. 

Naut :  Officers  appointed  to  carry  out  quar- 
antine regulations. 


health-officer,  >.  A  public  official  ap- 
pointed to  look  alter  the  sanitary  matters  of* 
district. 

health  drink-Ing,  «.  [Eng.  health,  and 
drinking.]  The  actor  practice  of  pledging  a 
person  in  drinking. 

"  Of  social  meals,  of  healthdrinkiny,  of  cardplayiuc.' 
—Macaulait:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlii. 

health  ful,  a.    [Eug.  health;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  or   enjoying  good  health  ;   free 
from  disease  or  uusoundness  ;  iu  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health  ;  healthy. 

'  In  healthful  body  hew 
A  healthful  mind  the  longest  to  maintain.* 

Armttrong  :  <Jf  I'reterning  Uealth.  bk.  I 

2.  Tending  to  promote  health  ;  wholesome, 
salubrious,  salutary  ;  as,  a  healthful,  climate. 

"go  rich  iu  soyle.  so  healthfully  Iu  her  ayre.' 

Browne  :  Britannia*  Paituralt,  bk.  It.  a.  L 

*3.  Well-disiK>sed. 

"  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  baud, 
Had  you  au  healthful  ear  to  hear  It." 

tihakel/,.  :  JiMut  Caaar,  It,  L 

health -ful-ly,  adv.     [Eug.  healthful,  -ly.] 

1.  In  health. 

2.  Wholesomely ;  in  a  manner   tending  to 
promote  health  ;  salubriously. 

"  A  place  of  retirement,  he  il/h.fnllu  Mid  pleasantly 
seated."— Stripe:  Life  of  Parker  (au.  16.S3). 

health   ful  ness,  s.    [Eng.  healthful;  -nest.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of   being  healthy, 
or  in  health. 

"  It  would  conduce  much  to  their  healthfulneu."— 
Fuller:  Worthiet;  Batjordshire. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  healthy,  wholesome, 
or  salutary. 

"  Not  ouly  the  habitableuess.  but  healthf.il, lea,  at 
that  climate  and  country. "—Boyle :  Works,  v.  64*. 

health  ily,  a.  [Eng.  healthy;  -ly.]  In  a 
healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious,  or  salutary 
condition  or  state. 

health  i  ness,  s.  [Eng.  healthy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  healthy  ;  health  ; 
salubrity. 

"  These  advantages  were  greatly  enhanced  by  th» 
he-ilthineu  of  its  climate."— Antun :  \,,ya<ja,  bk.  ill, 
ch.  il. 

*  health -1st,  s.     [Eng.  health;  -ist.]    One  who 
indulges  to  excess  in  the  drinking  of  healths. 

"  It  seemed  a  strange  tiling  to  Anarcharais  the  Scy. 
thlau,  as  Laertiiis  obwrvDB,  to  see  the  Greeks  ill  ink 
in  small  cruzes  at  the  beginning  of  their  feasts,  and  in 
large  bowls  at  the  Utter  end ;  (an  order  ill  imitated  by 
the  lavish  healthisll  of  our  time)  as  if  they  intended  not 
satisfaction,  aud  refreshing  of  nature,  but  wilful  u 
cesse. "— lip.  Uall :  Chrittian  Moderation,  bk.  i..  }  7. 

*  health  less,  a.    [Eng.  health ;  -less.] 

1.  Not  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  ;  sick; 
ill;  infirm. 

"  A  healthleu  body  aud  a  sad  disease  do  seldom  mak* 
men  weary  of  this  world."— Bp.  Taylor :  Holy  Hying. 
ch.  iii.,  S  3. 

2.  Not  conducive  to  health  ;  unhealthy;  un- 
wholesome. 

"They  are  healthlett.  chargeable,  and  useless."—* 
Bp.  Taylor.  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iii..  j  3. 

health -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  healthless ;  -nest.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  healthless. 

"  The  incouveuieiices  or  heitlthlessnctK of  the  person." 
— BI>.  Taylor :  Hide qf  Cotu.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iiL,  rules. 

*  health  some,  a.      [Eng.   health,  and  suff. 
-some.]    Healthy;  tending  to  promote  health  ; 
wholesome. 

"To  whose  fool  mouth  no  henlthiome  air  breathes  In." 
Shaketp.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  Iv.  8. 

*  health' -some -ness,  *  health    some - 
nesse,    s.     [Eng.    healthsome  ;    -ness.}     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  healthsome. 

"He  |C«esar|  himself  made  so  many  iorneyes  as  h* 
•     thought  sufficient  for  chaullgc  of  the  place*  for  health 
tumtiiette."— Voiding  :  Catar,  fo.  271. 

health   y,  a.     [Eng.  health  ;  -y.] 

1.  Enjoying  good  health  ;  being  in  a  sound 
state  of  body  ;  hale  ;  sound  ;  free  from  disease 
or  sickness. 

"They  that  haunt  the  health;/  limbs  alone." 

/;/..  Hall :  Satire*,  ill.  f. 

2.  Conducive  or  tending  to  health  ;  whole- 
some ;  healthsome;  salubrious;  salutary. 

"  Gardening  or  husbandry,  and  working  iu  wood,  art 
flt  and  healthy  recreations  for  a  man  of  study  or  busi- 
ness. ' — Locke. 

3.  Morally  wholesome,  or  salutary :  as,  There 
is  a  healthy  tone  in  a  book. 

beam,  *  name, ».  [A.S.  Kama,  homa  —  a  cover- 
ing; O.  Sax.  &  O.  H.  Ger.  hamo  (in  coin  posi- 
tion) ;  cf.  Icel.  hums  =  the  slough  of  a  snake; 
O.  Dut.  Aamna  =  afterbirth.]  The  afterbirth 
or  secundine  of  an  animal. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.    pftt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  lew. 


heap— hearse 


heap,  *  beep,  *  heepe,  *  hep,  *  hepe,  s. 

(A.S.  heap;  c.ogn.  with  Dut.  hoop;  Icel.  hopr  • 
Dan.  hob;  Sw.  hop;  Ger.  haufe ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
MJb ;  Russ.  kerpa  ;  Lith.  kaupas.] 
I  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  accumulation  of  many  things  thrown 
together ;  a  pile  ;  a  mass. 

"The  dead  were  fallen  down  by  heapt,  one  upon 
another."-  Witdom  xviii.  28. 

2.  A  crowd ;  a  throng  ;  a  rabble  ;  a  cluster. 

"Amongst  this  princely  heap." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  it  1. 

3.  A  great  quantity ;  a  mass ;  a  large  num- 
ber. 

"  A  vast  heap  both  of  places  of  scripture,  and  quo. 
tations."— But-net :  Bitt.  Reform,  (an.  1534). 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Print. :  The  pile  of  wet  paper  to  be  fed 
to,    or   of  printed   paper   delivered  from,  a 
machine  or  press. 

2.  Min. :  The  refuse  or  sterile  gangue  thrown 
into  a  pile. 

*  heap-flood,  *  heape-flud,  s.  A  heavy 
sea. 

"Swasht  wyth  a  mysterus  heape-flud. ' 
Stanyhurtt:  riryti;    ~ 

heap-keeper,  s. 

Min. :  A  miner  who  attends  to  the  cleaning 
of  coal  on  the  surface. 

*  heap -meal,  *  heape  -  meale,  adv. 
Confusedly ;  in  heaps. 

"  Pour  the  same  forth  by  heape-mea.le."—P.  Holland  • 
Camden,  p.  71. 

heap,  *  hep-en,  *hep-in,  v.t.  [A.8.  hedpian.] 
[HEAP,  s.] 

1.  To  throw  together  or  lay  in  a  heap,  mass, 
or  pile  ;  to  mass  ;  to  pile. 

"  Heap  on  wood,  kindle  the  flre."— Bzekiel  xxiv.  10. 

2.  To  accumulate ;  to  amass  ;  to  bring  to- 
gether. 

"  And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them  " 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  «. 

3.  To  form   or  round   into  a  heap,  as  in 
measuring. 

11  Heap  is  often  followed  by  up  or  on,  as  in 
examples  above. 

heap  er,  s.  [Eng.  heap;  -«r.]  One  who 
heaps,  accumulates,  or  amasses  ;  one  who 
makes  heaps  or  piles. 

*  heap'-y,  o.  [Eng.  heap ;  -y.]  Lying  in 
heaps  ;  heaped.  (Dryden:  Virgil;  Eel.  vii.  70.) 

hear,  *  heare,  '  heer,  *  heere,  *  here, 
'  heren,  *  huyre  (pa.  t.  *  herd,  *  herde, 
keard ;  pa.  par.  *  herd,  *  iherd,  heard),  v.t. 
ii  i.  [A.S.  hyran,  heran  (pa.  t.  hyrde,  pa.  par. 
gehyred);  cogn.  with  Dut.  hooren;  Ivel.heyra; 
Dan.  hore;  Sw.  hora ;  Goth,  hausjan;  Ger. 
horen;  O.  H.  Ger.  horjan.] 
A.  Transitioe : 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  to 
perceive  or  be  cognizant  of  by  the  ear. 

"  He  hurae  angles  synge  an  hey  by  the  lyste  thys." 
Robert  of  tiloucetter,  p.  279. 

2.  To  give  audience  to ;  to  listen  to  the 
words  of. 

"  He  sent  for  Paul,  and  heard  him  concerning  the 
tilth  in  Christ"— Actt  xxiv.  24. 

3.  To  listen  to  one  repeating  as  a  task  or 
the  like  ;  to  listen  to  the  repetition  of :  as,  To 
hmr  a  lesson. 

4.  To  be  a  hearer  of ;  to  attend  the  preach- 
ing or  ministration  of.    (Colloquial.) 

5.  To  try  in  a  court  of  justice  :  as,  The  case 
was  heard  last  term. 

6.  To  attend  at  a  court  of  justice  for  the 
hearing  of  judicially  ;  to  sit  in  a  court  or  as  a 
judge  for  the  trying  and  determination  of. 

"  Hear  the  causes,  and  Judge  righteously."— Deut.  i.  1«. 

7.  To  attend  as  a  worshipper  at. 

"And  fasteth  ofte  and  hereth  mease." 

GOKWT:  C.A.,  i. 

8.  To  regard  with  favour;  to  listen  or  accede 
to  the  request  or  claims  of. 

"They  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much 
•peaking."— Matthew  vi.  7. 

9.  To  pay  heed  or  attention  to  ;  to  respect, 
to  heed,  to  obey.;  to  attend  to  the  teaching, 
doctrines,  or  advice  of. 

"They  have  Hoses  and  the  prophets,  let  them  hear 
them."— Luke  xvi.  2*. 

10.  To  learn  ;  to  be  taught. 

"I  speak  to  the  world  those  things  which  I  have 
fceorrf  of  him."— John  viii.  26. 

*  11.  To  learn  or  be  informed  of  by  report. 

-  Until  her  husbands  welfare  she  did  hear" 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece.  2M. 


B.  Intransitive : 
1.  To  have  or  enjoy  the  sense  of  hearing,  or 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  sound. 

"The  ear  is  not  that  which  heart ;  but  the 


2.  To  hearken,  to  listen,  to  attend. 

"  Hear,  all  ye  Trojans,  all  ye  Grecian  bands." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  /liad  iii.  IS*. 

3.  To  learn  by  listening  ;  to  be  told  ;  to  re- 
ceive from  another  information  by  word  of 
mouth. 

"  He  began  with  right  a  mery  chere, 
His  tale  anon,  and  saide  as  ye  shal  hare." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  MO. 

*  4.  To  be  heard  of  ;  to  be  reported. 

*  5.  To  be  called  ;  to  answer  to  a  name.    (A 
latinism.) 

"  2Ti*""'*  thou  »tner  pure  ethereal  stream, 
»  hose  fountain  who  shall  tell?" 

Milton  :  P.L.,  iii.  T. 

f  (1)  *  To  hear  a  Urd  sing:  To  receive 
private  communication. 

"  I  will  lay  odds,  that  ere  this  year  expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France.  I  hear  a  bird  to  tiny." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  If.,  T.  5. 

(2)  To  hear  tell  of:  To  hear  by  report  ;  to  be 
informed  of.    (Vulgar.) 

(3)  To  hear  say  :  To  hear  by  report. 

"For  I  heard  toy  that  there  were  some  homely 
theeves,  some  pickers  in  this  worshipful  house."— 
Latimcr  :  Sermon  on  the  Ootpel  on  *r.  A  ndreio  «  Day. 

*  (4)  To  hear  well  or  ill  :  To  be  praised  (or 
censured)  ;  to  be  well  (or  ill)  spoken  of. 

"They  are  these  make  mee  heare  to  ill,  both  in 
towne  and  countrey,  as  I  doe.'—  Ben  J  onion  :  Matuuet  • 
Love  Kettored. 

hear,  interj.  [Properly  the  imperative  of  the 
verb,  and  more  fully  hear  him  (q.v.).]  An 
exclamation  or  cry  used  in  reference  to  the 
words  of  a  speaker  ;  it  may  indicate,  accord- 
Jug  to  the  tone  in  which  it  is  uttered,  admira- 
tion, acquiescence,  indignation,  or  derision. 
It  is  frequently  repeated  as  "hear,  hear." 

*  hear  him,  interj.    (See  extract.) 

"The  phrase  'hear  him,'*  phrase  which  had  origi- 
nally  been  used  only  to  silence  irregular  noises,  and  to 
remind  members  of  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  dis- 
cussion, hail,  during  some  years,  been  gradually  be- 
coming what  it  now  is—  that  is  to  say,  a  cry  indicative. 
according  to  the  tone  of  admiration,  acquiescence,  in. 
dignatiuii,  or  derision."—  Macaulay  :  Hut.  £ng.,  ch.  it. 

heard,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [HEAR,  v. 

*  heard,  s.    [HERD.] 

*  heard  '-groome, 

[HERDGROOM.] 

*  beards,  s.  pi.    [HARDS.] 

*  beared,  pa.  par.    [HEAR,  p.] 

hear  er,  *  heer-er,  *  her-er,  *hier-ere, 

s.     [Eng.  hear;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  hears  or  listens  to  anything  ; 
an  auditor  ;  one  of  an  audience. 

"  Filled  their  hearert 
With  strange  invention." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  ill.  1. 

2.  One  who  attends  the  ministry  or  dis- 
courses of  another. 

hear  '-ing,  *  her-ing,  *  heer-yng,  pr.par., 
a.,  &  s.  [HEAR,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particiy.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  act  of  listening  to  anything  ;   at- 
tention  to    what   is   orally    communicated  ; 
audience. 

"  Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  conm>»i>  :«." 
Shakett,.  :  Kich»id  11.,  lit  i. 

3.  An  audience  ;  a  reception  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  to  what  one  has  to  say. 

"As  a  private  person  he  requested  a  hearing,  and 
protested,  in  the  name  of  bin  brethren,  against  the 
royal  mandate."—  Macaulay  .  Hitt.  tng  ,  ch.  xix. 

4.  A   judicial  trial  or  investigation  of  a 
suit  ;  the  listening  to,  considering,  and  deter- 
mining of  the  facts,  evidence,  and  arguments 
in  a  canse. 

"  Leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause." 

Shaketp.  :  lleature  /or  Mtature,  ii.  L 

5.  Reach  of  the  ear  ;   the  distance  within 
which  one  can  hear  ;  earshot. 

"The  fox  bad  the  good  luck  to  be  within  hearing.'— 
L'Eurangt:  Fabtet. 

6.  A  scolding,  a  lecture. 

IL  Anal.  £  I'hys.  :  It  If  on  the  auditory 
nerve,  the  portio  mollii  of  the  seventh  pair, 


herde'-  grome,    «. 
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situated  in  the  temporal  bone,  that  the  b«uw 
ous  undulations  make  their  impression  the 
vibrations  being  propagated  through  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  generally  air,  by  the  cor- 
responding waves  or  undulations  they  produce 
in  it  A  slight  laxity  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  is  usual,  permitting  vibrations  in  accord- 
ance with  grave  or  deep  tones  ;  by  the  action 
of  the  tensor  tympani  this  may  be  tightened 
so  as  to  vibrate  with  sharper  or  higher  tones 
This  sense  may  be  increased  by  cultivation  as 
in  the  case  of  musicians,  and  in  people  exposed 
to  danger  or  living  by  hunting.  The  pitch 
depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a 
given  time,  the  high  notes  being  the  quickest, 
and  the  low  the  slowest  The  strength  or 
loudness  depends  on  the  force  and  extent  of 
the  vibrations.  The  timbre  or  quality  of  musi- 
cal sounds,  as  of  the  flute,  violin,  &c  all 
sounding  a  note  of  the  same  pitch,  depends  on 
differences  of  form  in  the  undulations. 

5  Hearing  in  presence : 

Scots  Law :  A  formal  hearing  of  counsel 
before  the  whole  of  the  judges. 

hearing- trumpet,  s.   The  same  as  EAB- 

TRUMPET  (q.V.> 

heark'-en  (first  e  silent),  •  berk  -en. 
hcrk  nen,  *hark-ne,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S; 
hyrcnian,  heorcnutn,  from  hyran  =  to  hear  • 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut  horcken,  horken,  harcken'. 
from  Dut.  hooren=to  hear ;  Ger.  horchen.  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  horjan;  Ger.  horen  =  to  hear.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hear  by  listening ;  to  perceive  with 
the  ear. 

"[I]hearkrn,  if  I  may,  her  business  hen." 

Mil  tun :  Comut,  let, 

2.  To  listen  to  with  attention ;  to  pay  at- 
tention to ;  to  regard. 

"  The  king  of  Naples  hearkent  my  brother's  suit' 
_     -    .  Shaketp.  :  Tanpett,  i.  1 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  listen  ;  to  lend  the  ear ;  to  pay  atten- 
tion, regard,  or  obedience. 

"To  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit' 

Shakei,,.     Tempnt.  Ul.  1 

*  2.  To  inquire  ;  to  ask  about . 

"  Hearken  after  their  offence." 
Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  .\othinf.  T.  L 

*3.  To  be  on  the  alert ;  to  lie  in  wait 

.  "  The  youngest  daughter  whom  you  hnirken  lor." 
Shiiketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrne.  1. 1 

*  4.  To  listen,  to  follow  the  dictates  of. 

"  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after  the 
flesh.  '—Shaketp. :  Love  t  Labwr't  Lott,  i.  L. 

ieark  en  cr  (first  e  silent),  *  berk  en  cr. 
».    [Eng.  hearken;  -er.]    One  who  hearkens, 
hears,  or  listens  ;  a  hearer,  an  auditor. 
"  O  hearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  shears." 

heatt:  Endymion,  1.  S7& 

*  hear -sal,  s.    [REHEARSAL.] 

hear  -say,   *  h  care  say,   s.   &  a.     [Eng. 
hear,  and  say.] 

A.  As  sitlist. :   Common    talk    or   report ; 
rumour,  fame. 

"  Sometimes  a  rumour,  a  heartay,  an  Inarticulate 
whisper."  ionafeUow:  Keangeline,  11.  L 

B.  As  adj.  :    Of  or  pertaining  to  common 
talk   or  leport ;   depending  upon  or  derived 
from  rumour ;  told  or  given  at  second  hand. 

"All  heartay  reports  are  to  be  discarded."— Lewitt 
Cred.  Early  ICaman  Hat.  (1844),  ch.  xiv.,  I  t,  vol  IL, 
p.  4K2. 

hearsay  evidence,  >. 

Law:  Evidence  given  at  second-hand  by 
persons  who  have  neard  the  actual  witness 
relate  or  admit  what  he  knew  of  certain  trans- 
actions. Such  evidence  is  only  admitted  in 
England  in  the  immediate  prosiwct  of  death, 
or  alter  that  event ;  in  Scotland  only  after  the 
death  of  the  witness. 

"  In  some  cases,  as  In  proof  of  any  general  customs, 
or  matters  uf  common  tradition  ur  repute,  the  courts 

admit    of    henrui/1  trulrni-e.    or   an    account   of    what 

persons  deceased  have  declared  In  their  lifetime  :  but 
such  evidence  will  not  be  received  of  any  particular 
facts."—  Blackttune  Comment.,  bk.  111.,  oh.  H. 

hearse  (1),  '  boorce,  *  bcrce,  •  horse,  «. 

[O.  Fr.  hertx-&  harrow,  a  portcullis ;  Vr.hf.rtt; 
Ital.  erpice,  from  Lat.  hirjiicem,  ace.  of  hirpat, 
irpex  =  a  harrow.  ] 

*  1.  A  harrow. 

•2.  A  triangle,  that  being  the  shape  of  the 
French  harrow. 

"The  archers  ther  stode  in  miner  of  a  ton*.*** 
Beriieri :  froiuart ;  Cronycte,  ch.  cxxx. 

*3.  A  herae(q.v.). 
•4.  Abler. 


boil,  b6y;  pout,  Jo^l ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^onopbon,  c^lst.    ph 
-clan,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -f ion  -  shun,     clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  sbOs,    -We,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d 
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hearse— heart 


5.  A  carriage  on  which  the  dead  are  taken 
to  the  grave  ;  a  funeral  carriage  or  car. 

"Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body." 
SJMIUsp. :  Julius  Casar,  i'ii.  1. 

*  &  A  co itin  on  a  bier. 

"Tour  lament* 

Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry  s*«ari«." 
Shakes?. :  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  1. 

•hearse,  v.t.    [HEARSE,  s.] 

1.  To  enclose  in  a  coffin  ;  to  carry  in  or  on 
a  hearse  to  the  grave. 

"  Would  the  were  hearsrJ  at  my  foot,  aud  the  ducat* 
111  her  coffin."— Shaktsp. :  Merchant  <tf  I'eniee,  ill.  1. 

2.  To  surround  with  anytliing  gloomy. 

"The  houw  U  femed  about  with  a  black  wood." 
Cmthaw .  Slept  to  the  Tempi*. 

•  hearse  (2).  s.    [Etyui.  doubtful.]   A  hind  in 
its  second  year. 

*  hearse,  a.    [HOARSE.]    (Scotch.) 

hearse  cloth,  '  herse  cloth,  s.  [Eng. 
hearse  (I),  aud  cloth.]  A  pall ;  a  cloth  used  to 
cover  a  coffin  or  bier. 


hearse  -like,  •  herse  lyke,  a.  [Engt  hearse, 
aud  like.]  Suitable  to  or  for  a  funeral;  funereal. 

"Ton  shall  heare  as  many  herselyke  ayres  as  carols." 
—Bacon  :  £uay ;  On  Adveriitie. 

heart  («  silent),  *  heort,  *  heorte,  *  hert, 
*  herte,  *  hierte,  *  hortc,  *  hurte,  s. 
[A.S.  heorte;  cogn.  with  Dut.  1'art ;  Icel. 
hjurta ;  Sw.  hjerta  :  Dut.  hierte;  Goth,  hiarto; 
O.  H.  Ger.  herzd ;  Ger.  herz ;  Lat.  cor  (gen. 
cord  us) ;  Gr.  irijp,  (capita  (ker,  kardia) ;  IT. 
eridhe ;  Russ.  strdtse ;  Sansc.  hrid,  hridaya.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  thr  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  faculties,  ca- 
pacities, inclinations,  affections,  passions,  or 
moral  character,  it  is  used  for— 

*  (1)  The   mind  ;   the  mental  or  thinking 
faculties ;  the  soul. 

"  My  heart  misgives  me  ;  here  comes  Master  Fenton." 
— Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  T.  &. 

(2)  The  affections  or  passions,  especially 
those  of  a  good  or  admirable  kind. 

"  For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte, 
He  may  not  wepe  although  him  sore  smerte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  229. 

(3)  The  will,  the  inclination  ;  a  disposition 
or  tendency. 

"  Hamilton  brought  but  half  aheart  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties."—  JJacaulay:  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

(4)  Courage ;  spirit. 
"Those  who  fought  wotu 

Maeaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 

(6)  Zeal ;  earnestness  ;  ardour. 

"  His  heart  was  in  his  work,  aud  the  heart 
Giveth  grace  unto  every  Art." 

Longfellow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

(6)  Sense  of  good  01  ill ;  moral  character.. 
"  Erery  man's  heart  and  conscience  doth  in  good  or 
•Til,  even  secretly  committed,  and  known  to  none  but 
Itself,  either  like  or  disallow  itself."— Booker. 

(!)  The  seat  of  love  ;  the  affections. 

"'My  son,  give  me  thy  heart."— Proverbs  xiili.  28. 

(8)  Passions  ;  anxiety ;  concern. 

"  Set  your  heart  at  rest" 
Shakes}!. :  itidtumtner  tiighfs  Dream,  11  1. 

(9)  The  inmost  or  most  secret  thoughts. 

"  Michal  saw  King  David  leaping  and  dancing  before 
the  Lord,  and  she  despised  him  in  her  heart."— 2 
Samuel  vi  10. 

3.  The  inner  part  of  anything  ;  the  core. 

"  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  8. 

*  4.  The  secret  part  ;  the  essence  ;  the  in- 
most part ;  the  vital  or  most  essential  part. 

"Shew  you  the  heart  of  my  message  " 

Sltakesp.  :  Twelfth  Might,  L  5. 

*  5.  The  utmost  degree. 

"This gay  charm,  .  .  . 
BeguiI'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss." 

ShiJcesp.  :  Antony  It  Cleopatra,  IT.  12. 

f  6.  Strength,  power,  vigour,  efficacy. 

"  And  let  the  field  each  other  year  remain 
Fallowed  aud  eared  to  gather  heart  again." 
May:  Virgil;  Oeurgici. 

*  ?•  Used  as  a  kind  and  familiar  compella- 
tion  to  persons. 

"  I  speak  to  the«,  my  heart." 

Hhakesf. :  2  Henrt/  f^n  T.  S. 

8.  Anything  which  has  the  shape  or  appear- 
ance of  a  heart ;  a  representation  of  a  heart  : 
that  is,  an  oval  figure,  pointed  obtusely  at  one 
end,  and  having  an  indentation  or  depression 
at  the  other. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  central  solid  portion  or  core 
of  a  twisted  column. 


HEART. 

L.  Right  Auricle,  v.  Right  Vent- 
ricle.  a.  Aorta,  6.  Tricuspid 
Valve.  c.  Columns  Corueoe. 
4.  Chorda  Tendinwe. 


2.  - 1  natomy  : 

(1)  Human :  The  central  organ  of  circulation, 
enclosed  in    a  membrane,  the  pericardium, 
and  lying  between  the  two  layers  of  pleura, 
the  mediastinum,  with  the  base  directed  up- 
wards and  backwards  to  the  right  shoulder, 
and  the  apex  downwards  and  forwards  between 
the  filth  and  sixth  ribs,  and  to  the  left.     The 
under  side  is  flattened  and  rests  on  the  dia- 
phragm,  the    upper    rounded    and   convex, 
formed  by  the  right  ventricle  and  partially  by 
the  left ;  above  these  are  the  auricles  whose 
appendages  project  forwards,  overlapping  the 
root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  large  ante- 
rior vessel  at  the  root  of  the  heart,  crossing 
obliquely  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  00. 
The  right  is  the 

venous  side  of 
the  heart,  the 
left  arterial. 
[CIRCULATION.] 
The  right  auri- 
cle (A)  is  larger 
than  the  loft, 
and  more  com- 
plex in  struc- 
ture ;  it  has 
two  valves,  the 
eustachian  and 
the  coronary. 
There  is  not  the 
same  pyramidal 
form  in  the  left 
ventricle  as  in 
the  right ;  the 
apex  of  the 
heart  is  also  the 
apex  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and 
therefore  larger  than  the  right.  The  valves 
of  the  right  ventricle  (v)  are  the  tricuspid  (V) 
and  semilunar;  of  the  left  the  mitral  (bi- 
cuspid) and  "^emilunar.  The  auriculo-ven- 
trioular  opening  connects  the  auricles  and 
ventricles,  and  in  connection  with  the  ven- 
tricular valves  we  have  the  columnce  car- 
nece  (c),  of  which  there  are  three  sets,  and 
the  chordce  tendineas  (d).  There  are  three 
layers  of  fibres  in  the  ventricles — the  external, 
middle,  and  internal  -  their  peculiar  spiral 
arrangement  causing  the  tilting  forwards  .of 
the  cardiac  apex.  The  fibres  of  the  auricfes 
are  in  two  layers — the  external  and  internal ; 
and  the  left  auricle  is  thicker  and  more  fleshy 
than  the  right.  From  the  right  ventricle 
arises  the  pulmonary  artery,  conveying  the 
venous  blood  to  be  aerated  in  the  lungs  ;  the 
infundibulum  is  a  prolongation  of  the  anterior 
wall.  The  left  auricle  contains  the  four  pul- 
monary veins  returning  the  blood  to  the  heart, 
thence  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence  to  the 
aorta,  to  be  distributed  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  returning  by  the  superior  and  inferior 
vena  cava  to  the  right  auricle. 

(2)  Compar. :  In  the  lowest  animals  we  have 
no  bloodvessels,  every  part  absorbing  nutri- 
tious fluid  for  itself;  the  lower  Entoisoa,  and 
even  the  embryo  in  man  in  its  early  stage,  are 
examples.     The  jelly-fish  is  the  lowest  form 
of  life  with  circulatory  vessels,  and  the  higher 
Entozoa,  then  in  the  Sea-Urchin  and  Star-fish, 
we  come  to  contractile  power  and  pulsation  in 
part  of  the  chief  vessel ;  and  in  the  higher 
order  of  worms  and  in  insects  this  is  divided 
into  cavities,  until,  in  the  molluscs,  we  come 
to  a  distinct  sac,  with  muscular  walls  and  two 
chambers — an  auricle  and  ventricle — in  fact,  a 
systemic  heart.      Then  in   fishes  we  have  a 
two-chambered    heart,    not  commencing    at 
systemic    circulation,    but   at   the    origin  of 
respiratory  movement.      Among  the  higher 
reptiles,  we  find  the  circulation  approaching 
that  in  birds  and  mammals,  till  we  get  the 
double  heart,  as  in  man. 

3.  Bot.  :  [HEART-WOOD]. 

4.  Cards :  One  of  a  suit  of  cards  marked 
with  figures  shaped  like  a  heart.     [I.  8.] 

"  He  loved  the  Dean— I  lead  a  htart." 

Swift :  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

5.  Mach. :  A    heart-shaped  wheel   or    cam 
used  for  converting  a  rotary  into  a  reciprocating 
motion.    [HEART-CAM.] 

6.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  dead-eye  of  triangular  shape,  having 
but  one  eye,  wliose  lower  edge  has  scores  for 
the  lanyard  which  hauls  taut  the  backstay 
occupying  the  outside  groove.  Collar-hearts 
are  open  at  the  lower  ends  ;  a  double  score  is 
cut  round  the  outside,  and  two  grooves  on 
each  side  for  the  seizing,  which  keeps  the 
collar  in  the  scores  of  the  heart. 


(2)  The  inner  part  of  a  shroud-laid  rope, 

7.  Physiol. :  [CIRCULATION]. 

H  1.  At  heart :  In  reality  ;  truly ;  at  bottom  J 
as,  To  be  good  at  heart. 

"  Every  woman  Is  at  heart  a  rake.' 

Pope :  Moral  Kmnys,  il.  217. 

2.  For  one's  heart :   For  one's  life ;  if  one's 
life  depended  on  it. 

"  I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him." 

Shakeip.  :  Merchant  of  I'enict,  T.  L 

3.  In  one's  heart  of  hearts :  In  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  heart. 

"  Like  most  parents,  in  my  henrt  of  hearts  I  have 
a  favourite  child.  '—Dickens :  David  C'opper/ield  (Fret). 

4.  To  break  the  heart  of: 

(1)  To  cause  the  greatest  grief  or  sorrow  to  ; 
to  kill  by  grief. 

(2)  To  bring  nearly  to  completion  ;  to  com- 
plete the  greatest  part. 

5.  To  find  in  one's  heart :  To  be  willing  ;  to 
feel  a  willingness  or  inclination. 

6.  To  get  or  leai"n  by  heart :  To  commit  to 
memory  ;  to  learn  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  repeat  without  a  copy. 

"  We  call  the  committing  of  a  thing  to  memory  til* 
getting  it  by  heart."— South. 
1.  To  have  at  heart :  To  teach  or  feel  strongly 
about  or  upou. 

"  What  I  have  most  at  heart  is,  that  some  method 
should  be  thought  on  for  ascertaining  aud  fixing  oul 
language."— Swift. 

8.  To  have  in  the  heart :  To  design,  to  pur- 
pose, to  intend. 

9.  To  have  (or  feel)  one's  heart  in  one's  mouth : 
To  be  greatly  frightened  or  startled. 

10.  To  lay  to  lieart :  To  take  to  heart. 

11.  To  set  the  heart  at  rest :  To  tranquillise, 
console,  or  quiet  one  ;  to  be  tranquil  or  easy 
in  mind.    (Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  2.) 

12.  To  set  the  heart  on  :  To  be  very  desirous 
of  or  anxious  for ;  to  fix  the  desires  on  ;  to  be 
very  fond  of. 

13.  To  speak  to  one's  heart :  To  comfort,  to 
encourage,  to  cheer.    (Script.) 

14.  To  take  to  heart :  To  feel  greatly  ;  to  be 
affected  greatly  by ;  to  feel  great  concern  about. 

15.  To  wear  one's  heart  upon  one's  sleeve  :  To 
be  open,  frank,   and    plain  in  one's  feelings 
or  intentions. 

16.  To  take  heart  of  grace :   To   pluck    up 
courage. 

"The  besieged  Turks  took  heart  of  grace.' —Mrt. 
OaskeU  :  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  U. 

*  17.  Next  the  heart :  Fasting. 

"  Made  drunk  next  her  heart." 

Kowley  :  Match  at  Midnight,  L 

If  Floating  heart : 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  the  genus 
Lininanthemum. 

^f  Obvious  compounds  :  Heart -affecting, 
heart-affrighting,  heart-alluring,  heart-anguish, 
heart-appalling,  heart-bold,  heart-buried,  heart- 
cheering,  heart-chilled,  heart-chilling,  heart-con- 
soling, heart-consuming,  heart-corroding,  heart- 
easing,  heart-gnawing,  heart-grinding,  heart- 
hardened,  heart -humbled,  heart -humiliation, 
heart- inspiring,  heart-mysteries,  heart-offending, 
heart-paining,  heart-piercing,  heart-quelling, 
heart-shaking,  heart-sorrowing,  Aic. 

heart-ache,  s.  Pain  or  anguish  of  mind ; 
grief. 

"  That  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shock* 
That  flesh  is  heir  to."          Shaktsp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  L 

heart  and  club,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  moth,  Agrotis  corticea, 
one  of  the  Noctuas  (Noctuidae).  (Newman.) 

heart  and  dart,  .-•. 

Entom. :  Agrotis  exclamationis,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Noctuidae.  The  fore  wings  are  pale- 
brown,  tinged  with  reddish-gray  ;  in  their 
centre  is  a  brown-black  spot.  The  hinder  ones 
of  the  male  are  white,  those  of  the  female 
smoky-gray.  Expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and 
a  half.  It  is  common  from  June  to  August 
The  caterpillar  is  destructive  to  turnips. 
(Stainton.) 

heart -beat,  s.  A  feeling  of  desire;  a 
longing ;  a  desire. 

"  But  one  heart-beat  in  their  bosoms." 

'     Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  va. 

heart-blood,  *  herte  blod,  s. 

1.  Blood  shed  in  death ;  life  blood.  (Shakesp. : 
Richard  IL,  iv.  i.) 

*  2.  The  soul ;  the  essence. 

"  The  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty." 

Shakeip. :  Troilus  i  Crutida,  ill.  L 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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heart-bond,  >-. 

Masonry  :  A  bond  in  which  no  header-stone 
trtretches  across  the  wall,  but  two  headers 
meet  in  the  middle,  and  their  joint  is  covered 
by  another  stone  laid  header  fashion. 

*  heart-bound,  a.    Hard-hearted,  stingy, 
mean.     (Adams:  Works,  i.  169.) 

•heart-break,  *  heart  -breake,  s. 

Overpowering  sorrow  or  anguish  of  mind. 
"  Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,   nor  time's  sapping 
motion."  Byron :  Heaven  t  Earth,  \.  8. 

heart-breaker,  s.  One  who  or  that 
which  breaks  the  heart  ;  specif.,  a  lady's  curls ; 
a  love-lock. 

"Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  rue." 

Butler :  lliidibrut,  pt.  L,  0.  L 

heart-breaking,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj  :   Causing  overpowering  sorrow 
or  anguish  of  mind  ;  full  of  or  caused  by  the 
greatest  anguish. 

"  Heart-breaking  tears,  and  melancholy  dreams." 

Wordsworth :  /tiscriptiont  for  a  Seat. 

B.  As  subst. :  Overpowering  sorrow  or  an- 
guish. 

"What  KTfater  heart -breaking  and  confusion  can 
there  be  to  one,  than  to  have  all  his  secret  faults  laid 
open,  and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon 
him?"— Bakevrill. 

heart  -  broken,  *  heart  -  broke,  a. 

Buffering  from  overpowering  sorrow  or  anguish 
Of  mind. 

"  A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy.1* 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  liL  *. 

heart-burn,  s.    [HEARTBURN.] 

*  heart-burned,  a.     Having  the  heart 
inflamed  ;  suffering  from  heartburn. 

"  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks  !  I  never  can  see 
him  but  I  am  heurt- :mrned  an  hour  after."— Shaketp.  : 

heart-burning,  a.  &  *. 

A,  Asadj. :  Causing  discontent  or  jealousies. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  same  as  HEARTBURN  (q.v.). 

2.  Discontent ;  jealousies  ;  secret  enmity. 
"Fast  by  her  side  a  listless  maiden  pined. 

1    With  aching  head,  and  sqncamUh  henrt.hurnimis. 
Thornton:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  77. 

heart-cam,  s. 

Mach. :  A  form  of  cam  which  serves  for  the 
conversion  of  uniform  rotary  motion  into  uni- 
form rectilinear  reciprocating  motion.  The 
principle  of  its  construction  is,  that  for  each 
successive  equal  part  of  one  half  revolution  of 
the  cam,  the  rod  must  have  been  moved  by  its 
periphery  through  a  corresponding  equal  part 
Of  its  entire  stroke. 

heart-certain,  a.     Thoroughly  certain. 

{Keats  :  Endymion,  i.) 

heart-cockle,  s. 

Zool.  :  Isocardia,  a  genus  or  molluscs,  family 
Cardiidae  (Cockles).  [ISOCARDIA.]  [HEART- 

BHELL.] 

*  heart  -  dear,   a.     Sincerely   beloved ; 
tenderly  loved. 

"When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart-dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father." 
Skakelp.  :  2  Henry  /I'.,  1L  8. 

*  heart-deep,  a.    Rooted  in  the  heart ; 
deeply  rooted. 

heart-disease,  *.  A  generic  term  in 
com mnn  use  for  various  affections,  which  are 
known  to  the  medical  profession  by  specific 
names.  There  are  vnlvular  and  aortic 
diseases  ;  fatty  degeneration,  dilatation,  pal- 
pitation, irrital)ility,  hypertrophy,  and  syncope 
of  the  heart ;  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and 
dropsy  (q.v.). 

*  heart-drops,  ».  pi.     Tears  of  sincere 
affection. 

"  Affection's  heart-dropt,  gushing  o'er. 
Had  flowed  as  fast"  Byron  :  To  Thyna. 

*  heart-eating,  a.    Preying  on  or  wear- 
Bg  away  the  heart. 

heart  failure,  ».  Now  recognized  as 
a  frequent  cause  of  sudden  death. 

heart-felt,  a.  Felt  in  the  heart ;  deeply 
Celt ;  sincere. 

"All  vanished  ;— 'twas  a  heart-felt  cross." 

Wordtwnrth  :  Blind  Highland  Boy. 

heart  -  free,  a.  Unaffected  by  love, 
heart-whole.  (Tennyson:  Maud,  I.  ii.  11.) 

*  heart-grief,  s.     Heart-ache  ;  anguish 
Of  mind ;  heart-felt  grief. 


•heart-hardness,  s.  Hardness  of  heart ; 
insensibility  of  feeling. 

*  heart-hatred,  ».   Deep,  strong,  or  bit- 
ter hatred  ;  detestation. 

*  heart-heaviness,  s.    Heaviness  or  de- 
pression of  the  spirits  ;  sadness. 

*  heart-heavy,  o.   Depressed  in  spirit. 

heart-like,  a.  Like  a  heart  in  shape  or 
form. 

heart-moth,  «. 

Entom. :  Dicycla  oo,  a  moth  of  the  family 
Cosmidse.  Found  in  the  south  of  England, 
but  rare. 

heart-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  HEART-SEED  (q.v.). 

*  heart-quake,  s.    A  trembling  of  the 
heart. 

"  Ileart.quakes  shook  the  joints." 

Chapman:  Homer. 

heart-rending,  a.  Heart -breaking; 
causing  the  greatest  anguish  of  mind  ;  over- 
powering with  grief. 

"  Materials  for  the  darkest  and  most  heart-rending 
tales."— Macaulay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  heart-rising,  s.    A  rising  of  the  heart ; 
opposition. 

heart- robbing,  o.  Depriving  of  heart 
or  thought ;  ecstatic;. 

"A  melting  pleasance  ran  through  every  part, 
And  me  revived  with  heart-robbing  gladness." 

Spenter.    (Worceiter.) 

heart-scald,  heart  scaud,  a. 

1.  The  same  as  HEART-BURN  (Q.V.). 

2.  Remorse,  regret. 
heart-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Cardiospermum  (.q.v.). 
heart-shaped,  a. 
Bot. :  The  same  as  CORDATE  (q.v.). 
heart-shell,  *. 

Zool. :  tsocardia  cor,  a  mollusc  of  the  Cockle 
family.  [HEART-COCKLE.] 

heart-sick,  a. 

1.  Sick  at  heart ;  pained  in  mind ;  deeply 
afflicted. 

"  Heart-tick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recalled  fair  Scotland's  hills  again  !" 

Scott .-  Marmion,  lit  9. 

2.  Caused  by  or  expressive  of  grief  of  heart. 

"  Unless  the  breath  of  heart-tick  groans, 
Mistake,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  iii .  3. 

heart-sickening,  a.  Causing  sickness, 
depression,  or  grief  of  heart  ;  saddening. 

heart-sickness,  s.  Depression  of  heart 
or  spirits  ;  sadness. 

heart-sinking,  s.  Depression  of  spirits ; 
despondency. 

heart-sore,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  cause  of  deep  sorrow  or 
pain. 

"  His  only  heart-ton  tnd  his  only  foe." 

Spenser.   (Toad.) 

*  B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sore  or  sick  at  heart. 

2.  Causing  heart-sickness  ;  grieving  or  pain- 
ing the  heart. 

•  Binrt  -tore  sighs." 
Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  L  t 

heart-sorrow,  s.    Deep  or  sincere  grief. 

heart-stirring,  o.  Arousing  or  moving 
the  heart;  heart- inspiring.  (Wordsworth: 
Excursion,  bk.  vii.) 

heart-Stricken,  a.  The  same  as  II  .••.ART- 
STRUCK  (q.v.). 

heart-string,  *.      One  of  the  tendons 
supposed  to  brace  and  sustain  the  heart. 
"Subbing,  as  If  a  heart-iMnn  broke." 

Moon:  fin-Worihipptn. 

*  heart-struck,  a. 

1.  Struck  or  driven  to  the  heart  ;  aimed  at 
and  reaching  the  heart. 

"  His  heurt-ttruc/k  Injuries." 

Khaketp. :  Lear,  111.  1. 

2.  Struck  to  the  heart  with  anguish,  fear,  or 
dismay. 

"  Heart-ttrvck,  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood." 
Mttton:  P.L..*i.Mt. 

*  heart-swelling,  a.    Causing  the  heart 
to  swell ;  rankling  in  the  heart. 

"Through  proud  ambition  and  heart -ntfllina  hat*.' 
dpeiurr.    ( Toad.} 


*  heart  swoln,  a.    Puffed  np  or  swollen 
with  pride.    (Wordsworth :  Old  Cumb.  Beggar.) 

heart-urchins,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Spatangittse  or  Brissida.  a  family  of 
Echinoidea. 

heart-wheel,  s.  One  form  of  cam-wheel, 
which  acts  by  a  regular  impulse  and  recession 
to  reciprocate  the  object  against  which  it  im- 
pinges. [HEART-CAM.] 

heart-whole,  a. 

1.  Having  the  heart  or  affections  free  or 
untouched  ;  not  affected  by  love. 

2.  With  unbroken  spirits  or  courage ;  un- 
dismayed. 

3.  Of  a  single  or  sincere  heart. 

"  Not  any  pilgrim  that  is  taken  captive  by  violent 
hands,  if  he  Keeps  heart-ichole  towards  his  Master,  is, 
by  the  laws  of  providence,  to  die  by  the  hand  of  the 
enemy."— Banyan:  Pilgrim' t  Progntt,  pt  it 

heart-wood,  heartwood,  s. 

Bot.,  £c. :  The  central  portion  of  the  wood 
of  exogens,  which  is  also  the  oldest,  and  has 
had  more  time  to  harden  than  that  more  re- 
cently deposited.  The  same  as  DURAMEN  (q.v.). 

*  heart  -wounded,  a.     Struck  to  the 
heart  with  grief  or  anguish. 

"  The  queen,  without  reflection  due, 
Heart-tmunded,  to  the  bed  of  state  withdrew." 

Pope :  Somer;  Odyttey  iv.  i.oas. 

heart's  blood,  s.  The  same  as  HEART- 
BLOOD  (q.v.). 

heart's  ease,  heartsease,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   Ease,  tranquillity,  or  peace 
of  mind. 

"Such  men  as  he  lw  never  at  henrt't  eon 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  thau  themselves.* 

Shaketti. :  Juliut  Catar,  L  1 

2.  Bot.  (Of  the  form  heartsease) :  Viola  tri- 
color.   The  leaves,  which  have  long  petioles, 
are  ovate-oblong   or   lanceolate-crenate,  the 
stipules  leafy,   pinnatilid  ;    the  sepals    with 
long  auricles  ;  the  flowers  in  the  wild  form  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter,  purple,  whitish,  or  golden  yellow, 
or  parti-coloured.      Sir   Joseph   Hooker  de- 
scribes four  varieties.     The  heartsease  occurs 
in  Britain,  in  Arctic  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  various  parts  of  Asia.     It  has  lieen  long 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  has  run  into  many 
varieties.     Called  also  the  Pansy  (q.v.). 

heart  (•'  silent),  v.t.  &  i.    [HEART,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  give  heart  or  courage  to ;  to  encou- 
rage, to  hearten. 

2.  To  build,  as  the  interior  of  a  rubble  wall, 
solidly,  with  stone  and  mortar. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form  or  grow  into  a  com- 
pact head  or  mass,  as  a  phut. 

heart-burn  (e  silent),  i.  [Eng.  heart,  and 
burn.  A  misnomer,  for  it  is  not  an  affection 
of  the  heart.] 

Pathol  :  The  popular  name  for  Cardialgla 
(q.v.). 

U  The  anatomical  meanings  of  the  Greek 
(capita  (kaniia)  are  (1)  the  heart,  and  (2)  the 
cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  the  stomach 
itself.  It  is  used  in  the  word  cardialgy  in  the 
latter  sense,  now  a  forgotten  one.  To  avoid 
ambiguity,  gastralgy  has  of  late  l*en  substi- 
tuted for  cardialgy  as  the  name  of  heartburn. 

heart'-ed  (first  e  silent),  s.    [Eng.  heart ;  -ett.] 
1.  Having  a  heart;  only  used  in  composi- 
tion. 

"  Sor  his  diet  lw  so  light  and  llttlt 
He  grow  nut  thus  huh  hearted  on  i." 

llnium.  *  net.  .  W.I >id  I'rincfU,  II.  L 

" '.'.  Seated  or  implanted  in  the  heart  ;  deeply 
seated. 

'•  My  cause  Is  hearted.  thlM  hath  no  leu  reason."— 
Shaketp. .  Othello,  I.  S. 

*  hearf-Sd-ness  (fl™t  e  silent),  ».    [Eng. 
hearted;  -nets.}    Sincerity,  warmth,  zeal. 

"False  heartednett  In  rellfloii  aud  hypocrisy."— 
StUHng/teet .  Hermont,  vol.  II..  ser  4. 

*  heart'-en  (first  t  silent),  *  hart  en,  v.t. 
[Eng.  heurt;  -en.] 

1.  To  give  heart,  courage,  or  spirit  to;  to 
encourage,  to  animate,  to  Inspirit,  to  stir  up. 

"Tills  heartening speech  a  llttl*  roused  tin  counf* 
of  Booth."— Fielding  Amrlia.  bk  vl  ,  cb.  vill. 

2.  To  restore  fertility  or  strength  to;  to 
fertilize. 

"  Forget  not  then 

With  richest  duug  to  hearten  It  mniln." 
May:  Virgil; 


bbll,  bo^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011.  chorus, 
-d&n,  -tlan  =  strinn     -tion,  -sion  =  shun 


9hln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  •!».  »•:  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    -Inc. 
;  -(ion.  -don  =  shun,   -tious.  -clous,  -sious-shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -bel,  dol. 
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heartener—  heat 


•heart  en  er  (first*  silent),  *  hart-en-«r, 

*.     [Eng.   hearten  ;  -tr.]     One    who    or  that 
which  gives  courage  or  spirit  ;  an  encouragur. 

"  A  coward's  hnrtrnrr  iu  warre, 
Tb«  sUrriug  dniimue  keepes  leaner  uolte  from  farre." 
Brown*:  Britannia*  Paitoralt,  bk.  L.  s.  1. 

hearth  («  silent),  'berth,    •  hertho,    i. 
[A.S.   hearth;   cogu.    with   Dan.   haartl  ;  Sw. 
Wrd  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kert  ;  Oer.  herd.] 
L  Ordinary  I.«ngiuige  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  floor  of  a  fireplace  ;  that  part 
of  the  floor  of  a  room  on  which  the  fire  stands, 
generally  of  brick  or  stone. 

"Preparing  on  tbeJUart*  hit  mean  repast"—  Soling 
*nt*  Htfri-tionmim  Knit. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  fireside  ;  the  domestic  circle  ; 
the  house  or  family  itself. 

"  I  will  not  hurt  your  kturth.- 

Skak**i>.  :  Coriolatua,  IT.  IL 

IL   Technically  : 

L  Metall.  :  The  floor  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace on  wlm-h  ore,  metal,  Ac.,  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  flame  from  the  furnace. 
The  hearth  has  a  domed  ceiling,  and  is  divided 
from  the  furnace  by  a  bridge,  over  which  the 
flame  passes.  [REVERBERATORY-FURNACK.] 

2.  \aiit.  :  The  grate  and  apparatus  em- 
ployed for  cooking  the  food  for  the  ship's  com- 
pany. 

hearth  bottom.  *. 

ttetall.  :  The  sandstone,  usually  a  grit  or 
coarse  variety,  used  as  the  bed  of  the  blast 
furnace. 

hearth-brush,  hearth-broom,  s.    A 

small  hair-broom  for  brushing  up  ashes  and 
tidying  around  the  hearth  of  an  open  grate. 

hearth-cinder,  s.  The  fused  mass,  the 
slag,  found  on  the  finery  hearth. 

hearth-ends,  s.  pi. 

Metall.  :  Particles  of  unreduced  lead  ore, 
expelled  by  decrepitation  and  the  blast  from 
the  lead  -  smelting  furnace.  This  becomes 
mixed  with  lime  and  fuel  used  in  smelting, 
and  is  collected  from  time  to  time,  is  washed 
to  remove  earthy  particles,  and  then  smelted. 

*  hearth  money,  *  hearth-penny,  .-•. 

A  tax  on  hearths.  It  existed  from  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  was  legalized  by  13  &  14  Charles 
II.,  and  abolished  in  1088.  The  amount  was 
two  shillings  for  each  hearth,  the  money  being 
paid  to  the  church  and  poor-rates. 

"  The  revenue  of  the  hearth-money  is  very  grievous 
to  the  people."—  Part.  But.  William  *  Mary  (an. 

*  hearth-penny,  s.    [HEARTH-MONET.] 

*  hearth-plate,  s. 

Metall.  :  A.  cast-iron  plate  forming  the  sole 
of  the  hearth  of  a  forge  or  finery  furnace. 

*  hearth-tax,  *.     The  same  as  HEARTH- 
MONEY  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  mean  time,  to  gratify  the  people  the  htnrth- 
tax  was  remitted  tor  ev*T."—£celyn  :  Memoirt,  March 
IslM*. 

•  hearth  -en  (first  e  silent),  s.    [Eng.  hearth  ; 
-en.]    A  small  bundle  of  wood. 

•  hearth'  -  less  (first  e    silent),    a.     [Eng. 
hearth  ;  -less.]     Destitute  of  a  hearth. 

"  While  thou,  Perrara  !  .  .  .  shall  fall  down, 
And.  crumbling    piecemeal,    view   thy  hearthleu 
walla."  Byron  :  Lament  of  Tatto,  ix. 

hearth  -Stone  (first  e  silent),  s.    [Eng.  hearth, 
and  stone.} 

1.  The  stone  forming  the  hearth:  the  fire- 
ride. 

2.  A  soft  kind  of  stone  used  for  whitening 
hearths,  doorsteps,  <tc. 

heart  -i-lf  («•  silentx  "hertxj-li,  *hert-e- 

liche,  •hert-1-li,  adv.     [Eng.  hearty;  -ly.] 
L  From  the  heart;  with  the  heart;  will- 
ingly,  cordially,  zealously. 

"  They  seem  to  choose  heartily  their  father's  ways." 
—Bunyin  :  PHgrim't  Progrra,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Vigorously,  eagerly,  freely. 

"  And  ill  due  time  feeds  hrartili,  on  both." 

Covper  :  Convertation,  838. 

heart'-I-ness  (first  e  silent),  ».    [Eng.  hearty  ; 
•ness.} 

L  Sincerity,  cordiality,  ardour,  warmth, 
real 

"  H*  gently  complained  of  Burnet,  who  loved  and 
admired  him  with  a  truly  generous  heartintu."— 
Jfacaulay  :  Bin.  gnf..  ch.  xir. 

2.  Vigour,  strength;  as,  the  heartiness  of 
one's  appetite. 


heart  -Uss  (first  e  silent),  *  hart  -  lesse, 
•  herte  les,  a.  [Eug.  heart;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  a  heart  ;  having 
no  heart. 

2.  Destitute  of  feeling  or  affection  ;  cruel, 
insensible  to  feeling. 

"  The  htartleu  parasites  of  present  cheer." 

Huron  :  Child*  Harold,  L  ». 

*  3.  Destitute  of  courage  or  spirit  ;  faint- 
hearted, spiritless. 

"  Hunt  the  hurtlrae  hare  till  she  were  tame." 

Simmer  :  Sliepkeardt  Calendar  ;  D*». 

heart  less  ly  (first  e  silent),  adv.      [Eng. 
heartless;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  heartless,  unfeeling,  or  cruel  manner. 

*  2.  Without    heart,    courage,    or   spirit  ; 
timidly,  faint-heartedly 

heart  -less  ness  (first  e  silent),  *  heart- 
less nesse,  s.  [Eng.  heartless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  heartless  ;  want  of 
feeling,  affection,  or  courage. 

'  heart  -le"t  (first  e  silent),  s.  [Eng.  heart; 
diinin.  suff.  -let.]  A  little  heart. 

hearts  (e  silent),  «.  A  game  at  cards,  the 
object  in  which  is  to  take  no  hearts  or  as  few 
as  possible. 

'  heart  some  (first  e  silent),  a.  [Eng.  heart  ; 
suff.  -some.] 

1.  Inspiring  with   heart  or   courage  ;  en- 
couraging, inspiriting. 

2.  Full  of  mirth  or  spirits  ;  merry,  cheerful, 
lively. 

heart  -f  (e  silent),  *hert-i,  *hert-y, 
*  herte-ly,  a.  [Properly  heartly,  from  Eng. 
heart;  -ly=like.] 

1.  Pertaining  to   or   proceeding  from  the 
heart  ;  sincere,  cordial,  warm. 


2.  Sincere,  free  from  dissimulation ;  having 
the  heart  zealously  engaged  in  anything. 
*3.  Good-natured,  kind. 

"  My  hearty  friends 
You  take  me  iu  too  dolorous  a  sense." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  i  Clroftatra,  IT.  1 

4.  Full  of  health,  sound,  strong,  healthy, 
hale  :  as,  a  hearty  man. 

5.  Sound,  strong,  durable,  free  from  flaw. 
"Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  timber,  being  strong 

In  all  posltious,  may  be  better  trusted  in  cross  and 
transverse  works."—  Wotton:  Architecture. 

6.  Strengthening,   nourishing  :    as,    hearty 
living. 

7.  Full,  abundant,  satisfying. 

*  8.  Eminent. 

IT  Hearty  and  warm  express  a  stronger  feel- 
ing than  sincere;  cordial  is  a  mixture  of  the 
•warm,  and  sincere.  ...  It  is  peculiarly  happy 
to  be  on  terms  of  cordial  regard  with  those 
who  stand  in  any  close  relation  to  us.  The 
man  himself  should  be  hearty ;  the  heart 
should  be  warm ;  the  professions  sincere,  and 
the  reception  cordial.  (Ci'nbb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  hearty -hale,  a.     Good  or  wholesome 
for  the  heart.    (Spenser.) 

heat,  *  heate,  *  beet,  *  hete,  *  heete,  s. 

[A.S.  hcetu,  hceto,  from  Adi  =  hot;  cogn.  with 
Dan.  hede,  from  hed  =  hot ;  Sw.  hetta,  from 
het  =  hot;  Icel.  hiti;  Dut  hittt;  Ger.  hitze; 
O.  H.  Ger.  heizi.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  The  sensation  produced  on  bodies  by 
the  near  approach  or  touch  of  heat  in  excess 
of  that  in  the  body. 

(3)  High  temperature ;  the  greatest  accu- 
mulation of  heat,  or  the  time  of  such  accumu- 
lation ;  hot  weather. 

"They  came  down  into  the  valley  and  foumd  the 
intolerable  heat*  there."— Bacon. 

(4)  An  indication  or  sign  of  high  tempera- 
ture ;  redness,  flush,  high  colour. 

"  It  has  raised  animosities  iu  their  hearts,  and  hratt 
iu  their  faces,  and  broke  out  in  their  ribbons."— Addi- 
ton: 

(5)  A  degree  to  which  a  body  is  heated. 

"  The  heatt  smiths  take  of  their  iron  are  a  blood-red 
feat,  a  white  flame  heat,  and  a  sparkling  or  weldiug 
*eat."—Uozon. 

*  (6)  Fermentation,  effervescence. 

(7)  The  quality  of  l>eing  hot  in  the  mouth. 
"  The  heat  of  the  ginger."      Shaketp. :  Beiiry  I*..  ilL  7. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  utmost  ardour,  violence,  vehemence, 
or  fury  :  as,  the  heat  of  battle. 

(2)  Agitation  or  inflammation  of  mind  ;  fire 
of  temper ;  vehemence  ;  intense  excitement. 

"  A  rage  whose  heut  hath  this  condition. 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood." 

Shakttp. :  King  Juhn,  UL  L 

(8)  Fiery     temperament     or    disposition; 
mettle;  fire. 

"Took  fire  and  heat  away  from  the  best-tenipertd 
courage."  Shalutp. :  2  Henry  I  r.,  L  L 

*(4)  Haste,  pressure,  urgency. 

"  The  heat  is  past ;  follow  no  further  now.* 

Shaketp. :  2  Uenrt  IV.,  IT.  & 

'(5)  Animation,  fire:  as,  The  heat  of  elo- 
quence. 

"  With  all  the  strength  of  heat  and  eloquence.* 
Additon  :  Cats.  Ui.  L 

*  (6)  Any  violent  action  uniutermitted ;  • 
single  effort. 

"  Many  causes  are  required  for  refreshment  betwixt 
the  heatt.  '—Dry den  : 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Forging:      , 

(1)  The  mass  or  piece  of  iron  undergoing 
forging. 

(2)  A  single  exposure  to  the  fire :  as,   To 
shape  a  horseshoe  at  a  single  heat. 

2.  Phys. :  In  natural  philosophy  the  term 
heat  is  used  chiefly  to  mean,  not  the  sensation 
which  our  bodies  feel  when  we  say  that  they 
are  hot,  but  the  particular  state  or  condition 
of  matter  which  causes  this  sensation.     Two 
hypotheses  regarding  heat  have  had  advocates : 

(1)  The  Theory  of  Emission:  It  supposes  heat 
to  be  caused  by  a  subtle  imponderable  fluid 
surrounding  the  molecules  of  bodies  so  as  to 
envelop  them  in  a  "  heat  atmosphere."    These 
have  a  repelling  effect  on  each  other,  thus 
tending  to  loosen  or  even  dissolve  cohesion, 
[EMISSION.] 

(2)  The  Theory  of  Undulation:   Advocated 
by  Melloni  and  others.     It  supposes  that  heat 
is  caused  by  an  oscillatory  or  vibratory  motion 
of  the  particles  of  a  body.    It  is  thus  a  con- 
dition of  matter  and  not  a  substance.    The 
hottest  bodies  are  those  in  which  the  vibra- 
tions move  quickest  through  the  widest  space. 
This  is  now  the  accepted  hypothesis.     It  is 
called  also  the  Mechanical  or  Dynamical  Theory 
of  Heat.    [UNDULATORY.] 

Heat  makes  bodies,  whether  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous,  expand,  while  cold  contracts  them. 
[EXPANSION.]  Water  is  a  partial  exception  to 
the  rule.  [WATER.]  In  the  case  of  a  solid, 
heat  can  produce  fusion  at  a  certain  definite 
temperature  ;  in  that  of  liquids  vaporisation. 
It  is  transmitted  by  radiation  (q.v.),  or  by 
conduction  (q.v.).  Radiant  heat  is  that  pro- 
duced by  radiation,  and  the  expressions  ray 
of  heat,  thermal  ray,  or  caloriHc  ray  may  be 
used  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  terms  ray  of 
light  aud  luminous  ray.  Latent  heat  is  that 
which  is  absorbed  by  solid  bodies  when  they 
are  subjected  to  calorific  influence  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  make  them  melt,  and  when 
at  the  very  time  they  are  in  process  of  fusion. 
The  heat  does  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
solid  till  it  is  completely  liquefied.  It  was 
discovered  by  Black,  who  taught  it,  iu  A.D. 
1762.  There  is  also  a  latent  heat  of  vapor- 
isation, being  heat  absorbed  by  liquids  when 
being,  con  verted  into  vapour.  Latent  is  op- 
posed to  sensible  heat.  Heat  may  be  re- 
flected or  refracted  [REFLECTION],  or  by  being 
irregularly  reflected  in  all  directions,  it  may 
become  scattered  or  diffused  heat ;  reflection 
and  refraction  may  also  polarise  its  rays, 
as  happens  to  those  of  solar  light.  The  heat 
which  falls  on  a  body  is  called  incident  heat- 
Specific  heat  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  of  a  given 
weight  I' ;  the  unit  of  measure  being  the 
quantity  required  to  raise  the  same  weight  of 
water  to  the  same  temperature.  Heat  may 
be  produced  by  solar  radiation,  chemical 
action,  friction,  pressure,  percussion,  absorp- 
tion, and  imbibition ;  by  the  conduction  of 
powerful  magnets  aud  bodies  in  motion,  Aic. 
When  moderate  it  is  measured  by  the  thermo- 
meter (q.v.),  when  great  by  a  pyrometer  (q.v.). 
It  is  used  as  a  force  or  agent  in  the  .steam- 
engine  and  many  other  machines.  It  lias  S 
mechanical  equivalent.  (Ganot,  &c.) 

3.  Racing:    A  single  course  in  a  race  or 
contest  consisting  of  two  or  more  separate 
contests. 

U  For  the  difference  between  heat  and  Jin, 
see  FIRE. 


fite,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p»5t, 
•r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     «,  ce  =  e;  ey  --  a.    qu  =  kw. 


heat  -  heathenness 
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heat-apoplexy,  .<. 

Pathol.  :  A  name  for  sunstroke  (q.v.). 

beat-engine,  s.  A  thermo-dynamic  en- 
gine in  which  motive  power  is  produced  by 
the  development  of  heat.  Sucli  are  steam 
•nd  hot-air  engines,  and  others  which  are 
effective  by  the  explosion  of  gas,  &c. 

•heat-oppressed,  a.  Feverishly  ex- 
cited, heated. 

"  Proceeding  from  the  hcat-opprttttd  brain." 

Shalcetp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

heat-spectrum,  s. 

Physics:  The  spectrum  of  calorific  rays.  As 
•  beam  of  light  after  passing  through  a  prism 
is  dispersed  into  a  spectrum  (q.v.)  of  visible 
colours,  which  differ  in  apparent  brightness,  so 
the  perceptible  warmth  is  also  dispersed  into 
a  band,  which  differs  in  various  regions  in  the 
amount  of  heat  and  the  special  qualities  of 
that  heat.  The  heat  is  greatest  of  all  at  the 
extreme  end  of,  or  just  beyond  the  visible  red. 
Modern  science  only  recognizes  waves  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  and  periods,  each  of  which  is 
adapted  to  produce  certain  effects.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  most  powerful  heat-waves  are  slower 
than  the  slowest  visible  waves. 

beat,  *  heat-en,  *  hot  en.  *  het  in,  v.t. 
&  t.  [A.S.  hn?tan,  from  hat  =  hot ;  Icel. 
Keita ;  O.  H.  Ger.  htizen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  make  hot :  to  communicate  heat  to ; 
to  cause  to  become'warm  or  warmer. 


2.  To  cause  to  ferment 

"  Horn  lying  undried  heats  them,  and  change*  their 
colour.  —Mortimer:  Butbandry. 

IL  figuratively : 

L  To  warm  with  heat  or  vehemence  of 
passion  or  desire  ;  to  excite. 

"  Seated  through  and  through  with  wrath  and  love." 
Tmnytan :  Prtnceu,  iv.  145. 

2.  To  excite  ;  to  make  feverish  or  excited. 

"  Ay,  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  he.it  fools." 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  A  them.  i.  1. 

•  8.  To  run  a  heat  over,  as  in  a  race. 

"  Ere  with  spur  we  heat  an  turn." 

Shakftp.  :  Wintert  Tale.  L  i 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  become  hot  or  warm  by  the  communi- 
cation of  heat. 

2.  To  become  hot  or  warm  by  the  process 
of  fermentation  ;  to  ferment. 

3.  To  become  excited  ;  to  warm,  to  agitate. 

"  Let  my  Uver  rather  heat  with  wine." 

Shakeip.  :  Merchant  »/  Venice,  I.  L 

4.  To  cause  heat  or  feverishncss  in  the  body. 
"  Whatever  increaseth  the  density  of  the  blood  .  .  . 

Tuatt.  became  a  denser  body  is  hotter  than  a  rarer." 
—Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

heat,  *  heate,  pa.  par.     [HK.AT,  ».]    Heated. 
"Seven  times  more  than  it  wan  wonte  to  be  hrate."— 
eentva  Bible  (1M1).  Daniel  iii.  19. 

heat   er,  «.    [Eng.  heat ;  -er.]    One  who  or 
that  which  heats  ;  specif. 

1.  A  stove  or  furnace  for  wanning  a  build- 
ing, dry-house,  or  portion  of  a  machine,  as  a 
calendering  apparatus  in  a  paper-mill,  Arc. 

2.  A  block  of  iron,  made  red-hot  in  a  fire, 
and  then  placed  in  an  urn  or  smoothing-iron. 

3.  A  pan  in  which  the  juice  of  sugar-cane, 
or  the  water  gathered  from  the  maple,  receives 
a  preliminary  heating    before   reaching   the 
evapora  ting-pan. 

•  heat -fill,  a.    [Eng.  heat ;  •/»*(/).  J    Full  of 
heat  or  warmth  ;  hot. 

heath.    •  heeth,   *  hethe,  «.  At  a.     [A.S. 

hadh;  Icel.  heidhi;  8w.  hed  ;  Dan.  hede ; 
Dut.  ft  Ger.  heide ;  O.  H.  Gcr.  heida;  Goth. 
haitlii.  Skeat  thinks  it  to  l>e  from  an  Aryan 
base,  kaita  =  a  pasture,  a  heath.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Generally : 

(1)  An  open  space  of  country,  not  necessarily 
covered  by  the  plant  mentioned  under  II.  1. 

"  When  Zephlrns  eke  with  hi*  sote  bretbe 
Inspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  tender  croppes."  Chaucer  •  C.  T..  •. 

(2)  Such  a  space  covered  thickly  with  herbs 
and  shrubs. 

"  For  the  luath.  which  wa*  the  third  part  of  our 
plot.  I  wish  It  to  be  framed  as  uiuch  as  may  be  to  a 
natural  wildiien.  Tree-  I  would  have  none  in  It.  but 
•ouie  thicket*. "—Bacon  :  Xuayi;  (If  Oardent. 


2.  Specially: 

(1)  The  species  described  under  II.  1. 

(2)  The  open  spaces  covered  with  it. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Sing.)  The  genus  Erica  (q.v.). 

If  The  Cross-leaved  heath  is  Erica  tetralix ; 
the  Cornish  heath,  E.  vagans;  St.  Dabeoc's 
heath,  Dabeocia  pol{folia.  Berried  heath  is  the 
genus  Empetrum  (q.v.).  Irish  heath,  Men- 
ziesia ;  Moor  heath,  Gypsocallis ;  and  Sea  heath, 
Frankenia;  the  Native  heath  of  Otago,  Leitco- 
pogon  Frozen ;  the  Palm  heath,  Rickea  panda- 
nifolia  ;  and  the  Scotch  heath,  Erica  cinerea. 

(2)  (PI.)  The  order  Ericaceae,  by  Lindley 
called  Heathworts. 

2.  Scrift.  :  TyV^f  (aroer),  tPt?  (aroer)  (Jer. 
xvii.  6,  xlviii.  6),  probably  not  a  plant  at  all, 
but  rendered  by  Gesenius  lare,  needy.     Cf. 
Aroer  the  city,  the  name  prolably  meaning 
ruins  (Josh.  xii.  2,  &c.);  also  written  Aror, 
"TO!!?  (Judg.  xi.  26.) 

3.  Entom.  :   A    butterfly,  moth,  or  other 
insect  occurring  on  heaths. 

1[  Common  heath  is  Fidonia  ntomaria,  a 
Geometer  Moth  ;  Large  heath  is  Epinephele 
Tithonus,  and  Small  heath,  Ccenonympha  Pam- 
philus,  both  British  butterflies, family  Saty  ridae 
(Newman). 

B,  As  adj. :  Or  or  belonging  to  a  heath  in 
any  of  the  senses  given  under  A. 

%  Obvious  compounds:  Heath-clad,  heath- 
covered,  &c. 

heath-hell,  «. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  HEATHER-BELL  (q.v.). 

"  Let  the  wild  heath-bell  flourish  still." 

Scott :  Marmion.  iii.    (Introd.) 

t  heath  berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Empetrum  nigrum.    [CBOWBEREY.] 

heath-bird,  s.    The  heath  cock  (?). 

"  Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew. 

Scott  :  Laily  of  the  Late,  lit.  It. 

heath  eggar,  s. 

Entom.  :  Lasiocampa  callunte,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Bombycidse,  found  on  heaths  in  Scot- 
land, the  S.W.  of  Ireland,  Ac. 

heath-flower,  s.   The  flower  of  any  heath, 
probably  in  the  example  Calluna  vulgaris. 
"  Vainly  did  the  heath -jtotetr  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  bead." 

Scott .'  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1.  :tt 

heath-game,  *.  The  same  as  HEATH- 
COCK  (q.v.). 

heath-grass,  ». 

Bot. :  The  genus  Triodia  (q.v.).  Triadia 
decumbens  is  the  Decumbent  Heath  grass. 
(Hooker  £  Arnott.) 

t  heath-pea,  *. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  macrorhizus,  formerly  Orolrus 
tuberosus,  the  Tuberous  Bitter  Vetch.  [BIT- 
TER-VETCH.] 

heath-plant,  «.    Heath,  heather. 

heath  pout,  «. 

Ornith. :  The  heathcock  (q.v.X  Pout  is  a 
corruption  of  poult. 

"  Not  heath-i*rut,  or  the  rarer  bird 

Which  Pliasis  or  Ionia  yields. 
More  pleasing  morsel*  would  afford 
Than  the  fat  olive*  of  my  field*. " 

Dryden  :  Second  Mpode  of  Horace. 

heath-rivulet,  - 

Entom.:  Emmelesia  ericetata,  one  of  the 
Geometer  Moths.  (Newman.) 

heath  rustic,  s. 

Entom. :  Agrotit  agathina,  one  of  the  Noc- 
tuas.  (Newman.) 

heath'-C&ck,  *.    [Eng.  hrath,  and  code.]    The 
male  of  Tetrao  tetrix. 
Ornith. :  The  same  as  BLACKCOCK  (q.v.X 


heath-hen,  «.    [Eng.  heath,  and  hen.} 

Ornith.  :  The  female  of  Trtrao*tetrix,    The 
female  of  the  Heathcock  (q.v.). 

hea  then.  *  he-then,  *  he-thene,  '  h»- 
thehe,  «.  *  a.  (A.S.  Ktttheti,  from  hitth  - 
heath  (q.v.).  ;  Dut  heiden,  from  heide  =  heath  ; 
Icel.  heldhinn,  from  hndhr ;  8w.  heden,  from 
hed ;  Dan.  heden,  from  htdt ;  Ger.  heiden,  from 
heitle  •  Goth,  haithno  a  a  heathen  woman, 
from  haithi  *  heath.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  dweller  on  the  heath. 

2.  An  uncivilised  man,  a  barbarian. 

"  And  the  hethene  men  deden  to  vs  not  litel  court*. 
•ie."—  H'yclift :  Aett  xxviii.  L 

3.  A  hoyden,  used  of  a  man  as  well  as  of  a 
woman.     [HOYDEN.]    (Trench.) 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2  (q.v.). 
IL  Technically : 

L  Scripture: 

(1)  Old  Test.:  A  Gentile,  one  not  a  Jew; 
but  with  the  further  implication  that  he  wor- 
shipped false  gods,  or  that,  if  he  served  Je- 
hovah, he  did  so  by  forbidden  methods,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  erroneous  faith,  he, 
or  at  least  his  fellow  worshippers,  practised 
moral  abominations  abhorrent  to  the  true 
people  of  God.  Heathen  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  word  C'i3  (goim)  =  peoples,  nations, 
foreigners,  gentiles ;  heathens  in  the  special 
sense.  In  the  A.V.  it  is  sometimes  rendered 
"nations,"  sometimes  " gentiles,"  and  some- 
times "  heathens."  Cf.  Lev.  xxv.  44,  xxvi. 
45,  2  Sam.  xxii.  44,  2  Kings  xvi.  S,  xvii.  15, 
xxi.  2,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  S,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxvi.  14, 
Psalms  ii.  1,  cxxxv.  15,  Jer.  x.  2. 

2.  New  Testament : 

(1)  The  Greek  equivalent  for  Heb.  goim  it 
iSin)  (ethne). 

(a)  In  the  same  sense  as  No.  1. 
(6)  Those  who  art  nut  of  the  Christian  or 
Jewish  faiths. 

(2)  Theol.,  Missions,  fc.  :  The  non-Christian 
portion  of  mankind,  excluding  the  adherents 
of   Judaism   and   Mohammedanism,   as    also 
Deists  and  Atheists. 

U  New  views  tend  to  take  root  first  in  cities 
and  towns,  then  to  spread  to  villages,  and 
finally  to  affect  the  open  country.  The  word 
heathen  obtained  its  modem  theological  sense 
when  the  towns  were  Christian  and  the  country 
chiefly  of  the  prior  ethnic  faith.  (Cf.  the 
etym.  of  the  word  pagan.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  Ix-longing  to  the  portion  of 
mankind  defined  under  A.  II.  2. 


2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Unenlightened. 

(2)  Barbarous. 

•'The  hrathmi  Dane*  have  left  several  trace*  of  their 
religion  in  the  upper  part  of  Tee*dale.'—  Scott  :  Kokeby. 
iv.  1.  (Note.) 

hea  -then-d6m,  s.    [A.S.  htfthendom.] 

1.  The  portion  of  the  world  in  which  hea- 
thenism is  dominant. 

2.  The  people  taken  collectively  who  hold 
heathenism  as  a  religious  belief. 

3.  Heathenism.    (C.  Kingsley.) 

hea'-^hen-ish,  a.     [Eng.  heathen;  -ith.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  heathens, 
their  faiths  or  their  practices. 

"  To  alter  the  laws  of  h<»ithenith  religion."—  Btolur. 

2.  Fig.  :  Barbarous,  rapacious,  cruel. 
"That  execrable  Cromwell  made  a  heaihemtk  at 

rather  Inhuman  t 


hea  -$hen  Ish  1£.  adv.  [Eng.  htathenith  ;  -ly.] 

In  a  heathenish  manner  ;  as  the  heathens  do. 

"The  King's  statues.  .  .  .  which.  It  *eem*,  w*r*  too 

heathmUhlH  naked  to  be  exposed."-  Valfote:  Anee- 

dotet  of  falnUnff.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  Ill 

hea  ~  then  -Ish  ness,  ».  [Eng.  heathenitk; 
-ness.]  The  condition  of  being  heathenish; 
heathenism. 

••The  obscenity,  ribaldry,  amorousness*,  heathtnith- 
IMSM,  and  profaneiinsee  of  most  play-book*."—  fiynne: 
aittrlo-Mafit.  1  Iv.  L 

hea  -(hen  ism.  ».     [Eng.  heathen;  -ism.] 

1.  Lit.  :   The  system  of  belief  prevalent 
among  the  heathens  viewed  as  if  ft  were  a 
unity. 

"  Not  lew  aealons  In  our  Christianity  than  Plalu  ww 
In  hlMkeathmiim."-  Milton:  Tetrackordon. 

2.  Fig.  :  Debased  moral  condition. 

•hea'-then-i*e,  v.t.  [Eng.  heathen  ;  -iff.}  To 
render  heathen. 

"  The  continuance  of  tliese  ui.*crlDtural  term.  ... 
all  the  common  people.  —  Aotxntnt  of  Mr 
I.  p  «*. 


boa  then  ness,  ».  (Eng.  heathen;  -nut.] 
HontlTei.mh  state;  heathendom,  a*  opposed 
to  Christrndoiii. 


bfiil,  ho^;  poUt,  J«>1;  eat,  cell,  choru.,  ehln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  rtn,  as;  e«peet,  Xenophon,  e^Ut _pl i-l t 
-elan,  -tlan  =  •ban.   -tlon,  -«lon  =  shun :  -flon.  -slon  =  «hun.  -clous,  -tlou*.  -sloua  =  sho»v   -  »le.  -die,  4< 
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heathenry—heaven 


hea  -then  rjf,  c.     [Eng.  heathen  ;  -ry.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heathen  ; 
heathenism. 

"Your  heatheitry  and  your  liiiimi  '—  C.  X  tafsiep  •• 
Mgpatia,  ch.  vt 

2.  Heathens  collectively  ;  heathendom. 

•hca  then  ship.  '  h»  then  sipo,  t. 
[A.S.  turthtmcipe.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  heathen  ;  heathendom  ;  paganism. 

he'ath'-er.  ».  (Eng.  heath  ;  -er  =  the  dweller 
on  the  heath.)  Heath,  chiefly,  Calluna  wlgaris. 

"A  night  among  the  h*ither  wad  caller  our  blood*." 
/;«*  /toy.  ch.  uvttt. 


^  Hinuitayun  hmther  : 
Hot.  :  Andromeda  fastigiata. 

heather-bell,  s.  A  bell-shaped  corolla 
of  one  of  the  common  heaths,  Erica  cinerea  or 
S.  tetralix. 


heather -blatter,  heather  -  bleat, 
beather-bleater.  .--. 

Ornith.  :  The  Common  Snipe,  ScoJopax  gal- 
Knago.  (Scotch.) 

heather-cow,  s.    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  tuft  or  twig  of  heath.    (Hogg  :  Winter 
Tales,  i.  243.) 

2.  In  Galloway  a  besom  made  of  heath. 

hSath -er-jf,  a.  [Eng.  heather ; -y.]  Abound- 
ing* in  or  covered  with  heath ;  heathy ;  like 
heath. 

"  The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprung  from  hit  heathery  couch  in  haste." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Late.  1. 1 

heath' -Wort},  s.  pi.    [Eng.  heath,  and  worts.] 
Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Ericaceae  (q.v.). 

heath  -f,  a.  [Eng.  heath;  -y.j  Full  of  or 
covered  with  heath. 

"The  fugitives  sat  on  the  heath*  grass."— Cooper  : 
Hide  t  Seek,  p.  ««. 

beat -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [HEAT,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Causing  or  tending  to  cause, 
or  promoting  warmth  or  heat ;  exciting ;  stimu- 
lating;  stirring. 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  process  of  warming 
or  imparting  heat  to  anything. 

ven."— S»ci*eip. :   Troilut  t 

heating-apparatus,  s.  A  contrivance 
for  warming  buildings.  This  is  effected  in 
various  ways,  by  means  of  close  stoves,  hot  air, 
steam,  or  hot  water  flues,  gas,  or  open  tires. 

heating  surface,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  fire-surface  or  amount  of 
•urface  exposed  on  one  side  to  fire  and  the 
other  to  water.  The  allowance  per  horse- 
power varies  according  to  the  type  of  the 
boiler. 

heating  tube,  s. 

Steam :  A  water-tube  in  a  steam-boiler  sur- 
rounded by  flame  and  connecting  at  each  end 
with  a  water-space. 

*  heat'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  heating ;  -ly.]    In 
a  heating  manner ;  so  as  to  cause  or  communi- 
cate heat. 

•  heat' -less,  a.    [Eng.  heat ;  -less.]   Destitute 
of  heat ;  without  heat  or  warmth. 

heave,   *  heve,   »  heven,   v.t.  &  i.     [A.S. 
hebltan  (pa.  t.  hof,  pa.  j»r.  hafen)  :  cogn.  with 
Dut.   he/en;   Icel.   hefja;    Sw.   hdfva;    Dan. 
Jueve  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  heffan  ;  Ger.  heben ;  Goth. 
kafjan.} 
A,  Transitive: 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally : 

0)  To  lift,  to  raise.  (Generally  with  the 
idea  of  effort  and  pain  fulness.) 

"[Geraint]  heated  his  blade  aloft* 

Tennyton  :  Oeraint  i  Jfltid,  671 

(2)  To  raise,  draw,  or  force  from  the  breast 
or  heart. 

"  She  heaved  the  name  of  father  pantingly  forth." 
Shaketjj. :  Lear,  Iv.  & 

(3)  To  cause  to  rise. 

*  Who»«tM  the  white  bosom,  and  wave  the  dark  hair.* 
Scott :  Latt  Wordi  of  Cadtealion. 

*  (4)  To  cause  to  swell ;  to  fill. 

"  The  glittering  finny  swarms. 
That  heave  our  friths."  Thornton. 


(5)  To  throw,  to  cast,  to  send  ;  especially  of 
something  weighty. 

"  Up  the  high  hill  he  hoavee  a  huge  round  stone." 
fope :  M finer  ;  Odyufti  xi.  TM. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  raise ;  to  elevate  in  condition ;  to  exalt. 

"  One  heaved  on  high,  to  be  hurled  dowu  below.* 
Shaketp.  :  Richard  HI.,  ir.  4. 

(2)  To  puff  up ;  to  elate. 

"The  Scots,  heaved  up  into  high  hop*  of  victory."— 
Hayicard. 

II.   Technically: 
Nautical : 

1.  [To  heave  down.] 

2.  To  haul  on  a  rope  or  cable. 

3.  To  cast  the  lead  in  sounding. 
B.  Intransitive : 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  be  thrown,  forced,  or  raised  np ;  to  rise. 

2.  To  rise  and  fall  as  with  alternate  or  suc- 
cessive motions  :  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the 
lungs  in  difficult  or  rapid  respirations,  the 
earth  during  an  earthquake,  Ac. 

"  Bough  Torre  began  to  heart  and  move." 

Tennyion:  Jllaine,  1,0*0. 

3.  To  retch  ;  to  make  an  effort  to  vomit. 

*  IL  Figuratively: 

L  To  pant,  as  after  severe  labour  or  exertion. 
2.  To  labour,  to  struggle. 

"  The  church  of  England  had  struggled  and  fceaitedat 
a  reformation  ever  since  Wyclitfe's  days."— Atterbury. 
H  (1)  To  heave  in  stays :   To  bring  a  ship's 
head  to  the  wind. 

(2)  To  heave  down :  To  careen. 

•'  The  ship  also  was  so  leaky  that  I  doubted  it  would 
be  necessary  to  henre  her  down  at  Batavia."— Coo*  : 
Voyage*,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vli. 

(3)  To  heave  astern :  To  draw  the  vessel  aft. 

(4)  To  heave  and  set :  To  ride  hard. 

(5)  To  heave  short :  To  bring  the  ship  above 
the  anchor. 

(6)ro/ieat>«in.sijjftt;Tocomeintosightorview. 

(!)  To  heave  at  the  capstan,,  windlass,  £c.  :  To 
turn  the  capstan,  windlass,  &c.,  by  means  of 
bars,  handspikes,  &c. 

heave,  s.    [HEAVE,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  upward  motion  or  swelling,  as  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea  ;  the  lungs  in  heavy  or  hard 
respiration ;  the  ground  in  an  earthquake,  &c. 

"None  could  guess  whether  the  next  heave  of  the 
earthquake  would  settle  them  on  the  tint  foundation, 
or  swallow  them."— Dryden. 

(2)  The  act  of  throwing,  lifting,  or  casting  ; 
as,  a  heave  of  a  stone. 

(3)  An  effort  to  rise  ;  a  struggle, 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  rising  of  the  breast :  a  sigh. 
"There's  matter  in  these  sighs ;  these  profound  heavet 

You  must  translate."         iAaketp. :  Hamlet,  ir.  L 

(2)  An  effort  to  vomit ;  a  retching. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Farriery  (PI.) :  A  disease  in  horses,  cha- 
racterized by  heavy  and  laborious  respiration. 

2.  Min. :  A  displacement  of  the  strata  or 
mineral  vein  by  a  dislocation. 

heave-offering,  *. 

Judaism :  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  word 
npnri  (terumah)  =  (1)  an  oblation,  an  offering, 
a  gift,  (2)  a  sacrifice  consecrated  by  elevating 
it ;  DiT  (rum)  =  to  elevate  oneself.  When 
Aaron  was  consecrated  high  priest,  Moses  and 
his  coadjutors  were  enjoined  to  sanctify  or  set 
apart  the  shoulder  of  the  ram  used  'for  the 
consecration,  called  the  shoulder  of  the  heave- 
offering,  which  was  to  be  waved  and  heaved 
up.  It  thenceforth  became  Aaron's  and  his 
sons',  as  an  offering  by  the  Israelites  from  their 
peace  offerings  to  Jehovah.  Similar  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  carried  out  in  all  future  time 
(Exod.  xxix.  27,  28),  and  all  heave-offerings 
were  to  belong  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  with 
their  legitimate  successors  (Num.  xviii.  8,  19). 
They  were  specially  given  in  connection  with 
peace  offerings  (Lev.  vii.  11-14).  Heave-offer- 
ings were  to  be  given  when  the  first  bread  of 
the  land  was  consumed,  and  in  connection 
with  the  produce  of  the  threshing-floor  (Num. 
xv.  1»-21 ;  cf.  Deut  xii.  6).  Even  tithes  were 
looked  on  as  heave-offerings  (xviii.  24) ;  so  was 
a  share  of  the  prisoners,  animals,  and  other 
prey  taken  in  war  (xxxi.  28,  20,  41). 

"  Ye  shall  offer  a  cake  of  the  first  of  your  dough  for 

an  heave-offcritig.'— Humbert  xv.  20. 


heave-shoulder,  *. 

Judaism, :  The  shoulder  of  the  ram  used  in 
the  consecration  of  Aaron,  used  a*  a  heave- 
offering.  [HEAVE-OFFERING.] 

"  So  supper  came  up.  And  first  a  heave-thoulder  and 
•  wave-breast  were  set  on  the  table  before  them."— 
Buns/an  :  Pilgrim! t  Progreu,  pt  ii. 

heaven.  Heaven  (MS  heVn),    "  hef  en, 

*  he o  f  en,     *  heof  -  ene,    *  heov  -  en, 

*  hev-en,  *hev-ene,  a.     [A.S.  heofon, 
hidfon,  hefon ;  O.  Icel.  hi/inn ;  O.  Sax.  hevan.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  More  or  less  literally  (Of  the  form  heaven) : 

(1)  The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  globe. 


(2)    The   region   beyond   the   atmosphere, 
studded  with  stars. 


(3)  The  abode  of  God  and  the  blessed.  [II.  1.] 
With  reference  to  the  two  foregoing  meanings, 
this  is  sometimes  called  the  heaven  of  heavens 
(Deut.  x.  14  ;  1  Kings  viii.  27),  or  the  thiid 
heaven. 

"  Caught  np  to  the  third  heaven."— 2  Cor.  xii.  1. 
2.  More  or  less  figuratively : 

(1)  Of  the  form  heaven : 

(a)  Any  place  considered  as  a  supremely 
blessed  one  in  which  to  live. 

"  Ere  Douglasses  to  rniu  driven. 
Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven." 

.scott .-  Uidyofthe  Lake,  11.  S. 

t(b)  A  person  association  with  whom  would, 
it  is  believed,  cause  the  highest  felicity. 
"  The  heaven  thon  preachest  or  the  heaven  thou  art." 
ilwm:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorauan. 

(c)  Love,  viewed  as  the  sweetest  of  felicity. 

(d)  Any  social,  intellectual,  moral,  or  other 
elevation,  sublimity  of  position,  or  of  ascent. 

"  O,  for  a  muse  of  Are,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  V.  L    (Chorus.) 

(2)  Of  the  form.  Heaven  : 

(a)  God. 

"  Hearten  from  above,  and  Conscience  from  within, 
Cries  in  his  startled  ear— Abstain  from  siu  !" 

Cowper :  froffreu  of  £rror,  47. 

(b)  The  imaginary  pagan  divinities.    In  this 
sense  often  in  the  pl»raL 

U  The  exclamation,  Heavens !  may  have 
originally  l>een  an  appeal  in  some  moment  of 
great  excitement  for  aid  to  the  heathen  gods. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Theol. :  The  place  or  state  of  the  blessed. 

(1)  Ethnic  belief:  Heaven  among  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  was  regarded  as  the  home  of  the 
greater  gods,  not  as  the  abode  of  the  just  after 
death.    In  Hesiod  (Works  <fr  Days,  i.  105)  there 
is  a  reference  to  the   Islands  of  the  Blest, 
where  the  heroes  of  the  Fourth  Age  were  to 
pass  a  second  life.     Afterwards  the  Elysian 
Fields,  by  Pindar  placed  in  the  extreme  west, 
though  they  often  were  thought  to  be  beneath 
the  earth,  were  supposed  to  be  the  home  of 
the  spirits  of  the  just.     In  most  of  the  ethnic 
beliefs,  heaven,  as  a  state,  is  a  realization  of 
the  earthly  summum  bonum.     There  are  three 
chief  sites  of  the  ethnic  heaven  :    (1)  Some 
distant   part   of   this  earth:  "The    seats  of 
happiness   are   represented   by   some   Hindu 
writers  to  be  vast  mountains  on  the  north  of 
India"  (Dalton:  Descr.  of  the  People  of  India, 
p.  485) ;  (2)  below  the  earth  (Virgil :  jEneid 
vi.  637,  sq<i-),  as  many  of  the  lower  races  still 
think  ;  and  (3)  in  the  extreme  west,  an  opinion 
with  poetic  beauty  in  its  favour,  since  it  is 
in  that  region  the  Sun  descends  to  his  home, 
the  land  where,  according  to  the  solar  myths, 
there  is  no  more  night. 

(2)  Jewish :  Many  passages  relate  to  heaven, 
or  the  heaven  of  heavens,  as  the  special  abode 
of  God  (1  Kings  viii.  27)  and  very  high  (Job 
xxii.  12).     With  regard  to  man,  the  references 
in  the  Old  Test«>»  -ent  to  a  state  of  existence 
beyond  the  present  are  few  ;  these  few,  how- 
ever, assign  joy  and  pleasure  to  the  righteous 
(Psalm  xvi.  10,  11),  attended  by  resplendent 
glory  (Dan.  xii.  2,  3). 

(3)  Christian :  The  heaven  of  blessedness  is 
sixjken  of  as  if  its  locality  was  upward  from 
the  earth  (Luke  xxiv.  51  ;  John  i.  82  ;  Rev.  xi 
12,  xxi.  10).     God,  whom  the  disciples  and 
Christians  generally  were  taught  to  address  as 
their  Father,  is  there  (Matt.  v.  16,  45,  48 ;  vi 
9)  ;  Christ  came  thence  at  first  (1  Cor.  xv.  47), 
and,  when  His  mission  to  earth  was  complete, 
reascended  thither  (Luke  xxiv.  51).    The  Holy 
Spirit  was  sent  down  from  heaven  (1  Pet.  i 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
«r,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fullj  try.  Syrian,    ee,  ce  -  e;  ey  -  a.    <iu  -  kw. 


heaven— heavy 
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12) :  the  throne  of  God  is  there  (Rev.  IT.  2 ; 
v.  1) ;  iiay,  in  one  sense,  all  heaven  Is  that 
throne  (Matt.  v.  34).  Innumerable  angels  are 
in  heaven,  surrounding  the  Divine  throne 
(Rev.  v.  11) ;  there  is  a  temple  also  (Rev.  xL 
19  ;  jdv.  17  ;  xvi.  17).  Multitudes  of  persons, 
sealed  as  the  servants  of  God,  out  of  every 
nation,  shall  be  there,  clothed  in  white  robes, 
and  with  palms  in  their  hands  (Rev.  vii.  3,  9). 
They  shall  no  more  hunger  or  thirst,  or  feel  un- 
due heat  or  any  sorrow  (13-17).  This  felicity 
will  not  be  reached  till  after  the  resurrection 
when  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorrup- 
tion,  and  this  mortal  immortality,  death,  the 
last  enemy,  being  destroyed  (1  Cor.  xv.  26, 54). 

2.  Symbolism :  Heaven,  in  the  Table  of  Sym- 
bols of  the  early  ages,  is  represented  by  the 
segment  of  a  circle,  sometimes  of  blue,  or  of 
the  three  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  the  universe 
by  a  globe  of  blue. 

If  Host  of  heaven  : 

L  The  stars. 

"And  when  thou  seest  the  mm,  and  the  moon.  Mid 
the  start,  even  all  the  hott  of  heaven.'— fteut.  IT.  19. 

2.  Angels. 

"  I  aaw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the 
kott  of  htanen  standing  by  him  on  his  right  hand  and 
on  his  left.  '—1  Kinyt  xxii.  19. 

If  Obvious  compounds  :  *  Heaven-aspiring, 
Jtenven-banished,  heaven-commissioned,  hearen- 
daring,  heaven-defying,  heaven-guided,  heaven- 
loved,  heaven-protected,  &c. 

*  heaven-begot,  a.     Begot  ton  by  a  ce- 
lestial power ;  heaven-born. 

"HI  am  hearen-br<jot,  assert  yonr  son." 

Hrydrn.    (Todd.) 

heaven -born,  a.  Born  of  a  celestial 
power  ;  sent  from  heaven  ;  inspired. 

"  The  heaven-born  poet  must  stand  forth." 

Wordtworth :  Excurtioii.  bk.  Til. 

heaven-bred,  a.  Produced  or  taught  in 
keaven  ;  of  divine  origin;  divine. 

"  Much  is  the  force  of  heaoen-bred  poesy." 

Shakesp. :  Tan  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ill  L 

heaven-bridge,  s. 

Compar.  Relig.  :  A  bridge,  sometimes  called 
the  Bridge  of  Death,  supposed  to  reach  from 
this  world  to  heaven,  spanning  the  abyss  of 
hell.  Along  this  bridge  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted must  travel :  the  good  to  pass  over  in 
safety,  the  wicked  to  fall  into  the  abyss.  It 
is  spoken  of  under  different  names  in  the 
Zend-Avesta  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  iv.  213), 
in  the  Rabbinical  literature  (Midrash.  Yalkut 
Reubeni,  s.v.  Gehinnom),  and  the  Preliminary 
Discourse  (§  iv.)  to  Sale's  translation  of  the 
Koran.  This  bridge  exists  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Javanese,  the  Karens,  the  Bornese,  the 
Greenlanders,  and  the  Indians  of  North  and 
South  America.  It  has  a  place  in  the  myth 
of  Baldur;  it  lingers  in  the  North  Country 
song  of  "  The  Brig  o'  Dread,"  and  to  this  day 
the  peasant  of  Nievre  tells  of  a  little  board, 

"  Pan  pu  longue,  pas  mi  large 
Qu'un  ch'veu  de  la  saint*  Vlarge," 

put  by  St.  John  between  the  earth  and  Paradise. 

"  Among  these  people  the  Hravrn -bridge  it  a  sword : 
those  who  cross  become  men,  those  who  dare  not 
women."— Tutor:  Early  Binary  of  Mankind  (ed.  1878), 
USSO. 

*  heaven-built,  a.    Built  by  the  agency 
Of  the  gods. 

"  His  arms  had  wrought  the  destined  fall 
Of  sacred  Troy,  and  razed  her  iieitfrn-buttt  wall." 
Po/te  :  Homer ;  Odyrtey  i.  4. 

heaven-descended,  a.  Bent  down  from 
heaven  ;  heaven-born. 

heaven  directed,  a. 

1.  Raised  or  pointing  towards  the  sky. 

"  Who  taught  that  hea*en-direcied  spire  to  rise?" 
Pope :  Moral  Enayt.  ill.  ML 

2.  Taught,  guided,  or  directed  by  the  power 
of  heaven. 

"  O  sacred  weapon  ;  left  for  tnith's  defence  ; 
To  all  but  Heafen-dirftf,!  hands  denied." 

Pope  :  Ep.  to  Sat.  ii.  214. 

heaven-fallen,  a.  Fallen  from  heaven ; 
driven  from  heaven. 

heaven-gate, «.  The  gate  or  entrance  of 
heaven. 

"  The  unwelcome  new* 
from  earth  arrived  at  heaven-faU." 

Hilton :  P.  L.,  x.  M. 

heaven-gifted,  o.  Bestowed  by  heaven. 
(Milton:  Samson  Agonistei,  3d.) 

heaven-god,  s. 

Compar.  Relig.  :  The  sky  personified  and 
worshipped  as  the  supreme  deity.  The  heaven- 
god  of  the  primitive  Aryan  was  Dyu,  the 


bright  sky,  afterwards  Dya«s  pitar,  the  Heaven 
father,  consort  of  the  Earth  mother.  The 
Z«i>«  mrfip  of  the  Greeks  was  credited  with 
all  celestial  phenomena.  A  fragment  from 
Sophocles  (293)—  which  Plumptre  translates 

"  The  air  is  Zeus,  Zens  eiu-th.  and  Zens  the  heaven. 
Zeus  all  that  is,  and  what  transcend*  them  all  "— 
and  one  line  of  E.mius  — 
"  Aspice  hoc  sublime  candeus,  quern  omnes  inrocant 

J"  Vf  111  "—  . 

preserved  for  us  in  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.  4) 
—show  that  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  the 
heaven-god  became  later  the  god  of  heaven. 
Tylor  (Primitive  Culture,  ii.,  231  sqq.)  traces  a 
similar  development  in  the  religion  of  the 
North-American  Indians,  the  Zulus,  the  tribes 
of  Western  Africa,  the  Tatar  tribes;  and 
among  the  Chinese  Tien  (Heaven)  is  in  personal 
shape  the  Shang-ti,  or  Upper  Emperor,  the 
lord  of  the  Universe. 

"  With  snch  evidence  perfectly  accords  the  history 

of  the  Heavrn-god  among  our  Indo-European  race."  _ 

Tylor  :  Primitive  Culture.  U.  234. 

heaven-guided,  a.  Guided  or  directed 
by  the  powers  of  heaven. 

heaven-gulf;  s. 

Compar.  Relig.  :  The  same  as  the  RIVEB  OF 
DEATH  (q.v.). 

"  The  heaven-gulf  which  has  to  he  |«ssed  on  the  way 
to  the  Land  of  Spirits  has  a  claim  to  careful  discus. 
siou."—  Tylor:  Karly  History  of  JlaiMnd  (ed.  1878), 
p.  363. 

*  heaven-hned,  a.    Of  the  colour  of  f.m 
skies;  blue,  azure.    (Shakesp.  :  Complaint  of  a 
Lover,  215.) 

heaven-Inspired,  a.  Inspired  by  hea- 
ven ;  divinely  inspired. 

heaven  -kissing,  a.  Touching,  as  it 
were,  the  sky  ;  exceeding  lofty,  reaching  into 
the  clouds.  (Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  iii.  4.) 

heaven-sent,  a.  Sent  or  commissioned 
by  God. 

"The  creed  and  standard  of  the  Heaven-tent  Chief." 
Moorr  :   I'riled  Prophet  of  Khorauan. 

heaven-touched,  a.  Touched  by  Divine 
power. 

"Your  Aearait-loucAAf  heartsdisdain  the  sordid  crime." 
Thnmton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  U.  6L 

heaven-tree,  s. 

Compar.  Relig.  :  The  mythic  tree  or  vine 
which  figures  in  many  primitive  beliefs  as 
affording  a  means  of  ascent  from  the  regions 
underground  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  sky. 
Tylor  says  that  variants  of  this  myth  have 
been  found  in  the  Malayan  and  Polynesian 
districts,  in  North  and  South  America,  in 
Borneo,  the  Celebes,  and  in  New  Zealand. 
In  this  country  it  survives  in  the  nursery  tale 
Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  which,  strangely 
enough,  is  little  known  among  cognate  peoples. 

"  There  was  a  heaven-tree  where  people  weBtaip  and 
down,  and  when  it  fell  it  stretched  some  sixty  miles.  " 
—  Tylor:  Early  Hittory  of  Mankind  (3rd  ed.),  p.  867. 
(Note.) 

*  heaven-  warring,  a.  Warring  or  tight- 
ing  against  heaven.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  424.) 

heaven  -worshippers,  *.  pi.     [Couj- 


*  heaven  (as  heVn).  v.t.    [HEAVEN,  «.]    To 

place  in  heaven  ;  to  make  supremely  happy. 

"  He  heateiu  himself  on  earth."—  Adamt  :  Warkt,  i. 
1*4. 

*  heaven-ize  (heaven  as  heVnX  v.i.  [Eng. 
heaven;   -ize.)     To  render  divine  or  fit  for 
heaven. 

"  But,  O  my  soul,  If  thou  be  once  soundly  \earenlted 
In  thy  thoughts  and  affectloii*,  It  shall  be  otherwise 
with  thee.~-0feAop  Hull  :  Sol.  90. 

*  heaven-like,  •  heaven  lyke  (heaven 

asheVn),  a.   [Eng.  Keaven  :  -iiie.J  Heavenly 
(q.v.). 

"  Menue  farre  aboue  the  common  sorte,  or  as  yon 
woulde  saye.  luxiuenlylte  te\owm."—Udal  :  Marlce  vllt 

heaven   II    ness  (heaven  as  heVn),  *. 

{Eng.  heavenly;  -nets.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  heavenly  ;  heavenly  nature. 

H-'t.h  now  Tonchaafed  lUelf  t<>  repres«ut 

To  our  dim  eyes."          Mr  J.  Da*i*e  :  Oretottn. 

heaven  -  If  '  heaven  -  lye,  •  heven  -  11 
(heaven  as  heVn),  a.  &  adv.  (A.  8.  MB/IM 
lie.) 

A.  At  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  heaven  ;  celestial  ;  In- 
habiting heaven  ;  fixed  in  the  heavens. 

"To  stop  the  course  of  the  heamlg  bodlai."— 
farmer  :  On  Kiraclet.  ch.  1.,  1  1. 


2.  Fit  or  suited  for  heaven  ;  divine,  angelic : 
supremely  blessed  or  excellent. 

"  Twas  bright,  twas  heavenly,  but  'tis  past" 

Moan:  fin- Worthipptn. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  In  a  manner  resembling  that 
of  heaven ;  like  a  celestial  being. 

"She  was  heavenly  true."        Sk-iketp. :  Othello.  •*.  I. 

If  For  the  difference  between  heavenly  and 
celestial,  see  CELESTIAL, 

H  Obvious  compounds  :  Heavenly  -  bom, 
heavenly-guided,  heavenly-harnessed,  Ac. 

heavenly  -  annunciation,  «.    The  an- 

nunciation  of  Jesus  by  the  angels  from  heaven. 
H  Order  of  the  Heavenly  Annunciation : 
Eccles.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  An  order  of  nnns  founded 

by  Victoria  Fornari,  in  1602,  by  permission  of 

the  Archbishop  of  Genoa. 

heavenly-fruit,  *. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Diospyroft 

heavenly -minded,  a.  Having  the 
affections  or  neart  set  on  heaven  and  heavenly 
things. 

heavenly  mindedness,  s.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  heavenly-minded. 

heaven -ward  (heaven  as  heVn),  adv. 

[Eng.  heaven;  -ward.}    Towards  heaven. 

heav'-er,  *.    [Eng.  heav(e);  -«r.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :   One  who   or   that  which 
heaves  or  lifts;  specifically,  a  labourer  em- 
ployed in  docks  in  landing  goods  from  barges, 
&c.  ;  also  in  composition,  as  a  coal-Aeaoer. 

2.  Naut. :  A  handspike  ;  a  staff  employed  in 
setting  up  the  topmast  shrouds,  in  frupping 
the  topmasts,  &c. 

heaves,  «.  pi.    [HEAVE,  ».,  II.  1.) 
hSaV-i  ly ,  adv.    [Eng.  heavy ;  -ly.] 

L  In  a  heavy  manner ;  with  great  weight. 

2.  In  a  strong,  violent,  or  fierce  manner; 
violently,  furiously. 

"  But  Great-heart  .  .  .  laid  so  heavily  at  him  with 
hi«  sword,  that  he  forced  him  to  a  retreat"— Bunyan: 
PUgrim'i  Progreu,  pt  i. 

3.  In  a  heavy,  sad,  or  despondent  manner ; 
sadly,  sorrowfully ;  with  an  air  of  dejection. 

"  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heanily  to-day." 

ShaJcetti..   KichardlIl.,Lt,  I 

4.  Grievously,  oppressively. 

"  How  heavily  this  befell  to  the  poor  nntlewomaB.* 
Shakeip.  :  Jteature/or  jfaimre,  iiL  L 

•  5.  With  difficulty. 

-Took  off  their  chariot-wheels  that  they  drav* 

*  6.  Bitterly,  grievously. 

"Our  mariners  complained  hmuily  against  the 
people.'— HacUuyt :  Vvi/.tga.  iiL  106. 

heaV-I-ness,  *  heav -I-nesse,  *hev-l- 
ness,  'hev-y  nesse,  s.  [Eng.  heavy;  -n**.j 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of   being   heavy; 
weight,  gravity ;  ponderousness. 

2.  Sadness,  despondency,  or   dejection  of 
mind  ;  lowness  of  spirits. 

"A  moment's  hearinett  they  feel." 

Wonitwurlh :  Mutker'l  Return. 

3.  Drowsiness,  torpor,  dullness  of  spirit, 
languor. 

"Your  story  put  kettvin**  In  ma." 

lOtaJua  >.  :  Trm/>ett,  L  ft 

4.  Oppression,  weight,    burden,  affliction! 
as,  the  heaviness  of  taxation. 

•  5.  Deepness  or  richness  of  soil. 

"By  reason  of  the  fatness  and  htmftnmt  of   the 

ground." — Arbuthitot : 

heav   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  *.    |  HKAVF,  v.] 

A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  ptnticip.  adj.  :  (Se» 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantivt: 

L  The  act  of  lifting  or  raising. 

2.  A  rising  or  swelling ;  a  panting ;  a  deep 
8igh-  -ri,  «ch  a,  TO-. 

That  creep  like  ihadows  by  him,  and  do  slfk 
At  each  his  DMdleu  hearinfi." 


;^7»-<Nter-.r<u«.u.ft 
[Eng.    hrary;   -torn*.} 
l)uU.  dark,  drowsy,  heavy. 
heaV-#  (IX  *  heav-le,  •  hev-l,  •  hev-y, 

~A  Idv.  (\.S.  h,fiv,  lit.  =  hard  to  heave, 
from  hebbanmto  heave;  c»gn.  with  iceL 
Mfor.  fmm  ktfa  =  to  heave ;  O.  H.  Ger.  '- 
hebig,  from  hfrfan,  he/an  -  to  beave.J 
A.  As  culjfftive : 

1    Hard  to  »*  lifted  on  account  of  Its  w 
weiglity  ;  ponderou*  ;  the  op|H>»ite  to  light. 


b6y;  poUt,  J6>1;  cat,  ?ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his ;  sin,  as;  empect,  *enophon. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -«•»,  -slon=shun;  -^Ipa,  -slon  =  *huu,    -Uou%  -slous,  -clous  -  shUs.   -ble,  -die,  «« 
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2.  Weighed  down  ;  burdened  with  a  load  ; 
loaded. 

"  Whm  ride  Manilla's  triremes 
ftart  with  fair-halrad  «l»ve«." 

Macaulay  :  Lay  of  Boratiiu,  v. 

8.  Not  easily  borne  ;  grievous  ;  hard  ;  op- 
pressive ;  cruel  ;  severe.  (Of  persons  and 
things.) 


4  Sad  ;  mournful  ;  grievous. 

"  Sent  hither  by  my  husband  to  Impart 
TheAMry  news." 

Wordtwrrrt*  :   gmtrtian,  bk.  L 

5.  Hard  to  accomplish  ;  difficult  :  as,  &  heavy 
task. 

*  ft.  Full  of  weight  or  importance  ;  impor- 
tant ;  weighty. 

"Trust  him  not  In  matter  of  hean  consequence."— 
Ma*«p.  :  AVt  Well  That  Rrutt  Wett,  U.  5. 

7.  Weighed  down  with  care,  sorrow,  pain, 
trouble.  Ac. 

8.  Drowsy  ;  weary  ;  sleepy. 

*  He  came  and  found  them  asleep  again  ;  for  their 
«ym  were  heary."-  Matthew  xxvt.  4.1. 

*  9.  Moving  slowly  or  with  difficulty. 

10.  Dull  ;  inanimate  ;  wanting  in  life,  spirit, 
or  animation. 

"  A  work  wa>  to  be  done,  a  heary  writer  to  be  en- 
couraged. and  accordingly  many  thousand  copiet  were 
bespoke."—  Swift. 

•  11.  Stupid  ;  foolish  ;  brutish. 

"O  heart  Ignorance  I"         ffhaketp.  :  Othello,  1L  1. 

12.  Impeding  or  clogging  motion  or  action  ; 
Cloggy  :  as,  a  heavy  road. 

13.  Tedious  ;  slow  ;  wearisome. 

"  If  time  be  heaty  on  your  hands." 

Lady  Clara  \~ere  d»  Vert.  M. 


14.  Acting  or  moving  with  violence  or  force  ; 
strong  ;  violent  ;  forcible. 

"  The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heant  lites 
That  to  the  ground  it  doulileth  him  full  low." 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  I.  vlli.  IS. 

15.  Dark  ;  gloomy  ;  threatening  ;  lowering. 

"  With  heary  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strength  less  pace." 
Shaltetp.  :  Rape  ofLucrece,  708. 

16.  Caused,  or  appearing  to  be  caused,  by 
tome  superincumbent  weight:  as,  a  heavy  pain. 

17.  Not  easily  acted  upon  by  the  stomach  ; 
not  easily  digested  ;  indigestible  ;  said  of  food. 

18.  Not  properly  fermented  or  raised  ;  solid  ; 
clammy  ;  as  bread. 

19.  Having  much  strength  or  body  ;  said  of 
wines,  ales,  ic. 

*  20.  Rich  in  soil  ;  fertile  :  as,  heavy  lands. 
21.  Plentiful  ;  abundant  :  as,  a  heavy  crop. 

*  22.  Deep  ;  loud  :  as,  a  heavy  noise. 

*  23.  Great  with  young  ;  pregnant. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Heavily. 

U  The  Heavies  :  [HEAVY-CAVALRY]. 

heavy-armed,  *  heavye  armed,  a. 
Bearing  heavy  armour  or  arms,  and  so  used  for 
slow  movements  ;  in  opposition  to  the  light- 
armed  soldiers,  used  for  skirmishing  or  rapid 
movements. 

heavy-cavalry,  ».  So  called  from  their 
equipment  and  weight.  The  Household  Ca- 
valry (Cuirassiers),  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  the  First  and  Second 
Dragoons,  are  so  classed  in  the  English  service. 
There  are  no  Heavy  Cavalry  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  all  of  our  cavalry  being 
Classed  as  light. 

heavy  gaited,  a.  Moving  slowly  and 
heavily.  (Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  Hi.  2.) 

heavy-handed,  a.  Clumsy  ;  awkward  ; 
not  dexterous. 

*  heavy-headed,  a.    Dull  ;  stupid  ;  bru- 
tish.   (Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  4.) 

*  heavy-hearted,  a.     Sad  ;  mournful  ; 
heavy  at  heart. 

heavy-laden,  a.  Laden  with  a  heavy 
burden  ;  heavily  laden. 

"  Come  onto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  an  heartv- 
ladrn,  and  I  will  give  yon  rest."—  Matt.  xl.  tt. 

*  heavy-mad,  a.    Very  sad  or  heavy  at 
heart.    (Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  ii.  2.) 

*  heavy-Balling,  a.  Sailing  slowly  and 
heavily. 

heavy-spar,  «.    [BARITB.] 

*  heavy-stone,  «. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  CERFTE  (q.v.). 

*  heavy  -  thick,   a.    Thick  and  heavy. 
(Shaketp-  •  ^injr  John,  Hi.  3.) 


heavy-weight,  s.  A  person  or  animal 
of  more  than  the  average  weight ;  specif.,  in 
sporting,  a  horse,  jockey,  boxer,  &c.,  who 
carries  or  is  of  more  than  the  average  weight. 

'-y  (2),  a.    [Eng.  heav(e);  -y.)    Suffering 

from  or  affected  with  the  heaves. 

*hSav'-y,  'hev  i  on.  *hev-i-ln,  *hev-y, 

v.t.  [A.S.  heflgiem.]  [HEAVY,  a  1  To  make 
heavy. 

"  And  eftsone  he  gede  and  preide  aud  seide  i  lie  same 
word.  Heryghen  wereu  hfvyeil."—  Wycliffe  :  Marie  xiv. 

heav'-y-Iah,  a.  [Eng.  heavy;  -i.-,/,.,  Kather 
heavy.  (Hood :  The  forge.) 

*  hear/  -  JK  a.     [A  variant  of  wheezy  (q.v.).] 
Hoarse,  wheezy  ;  short  of  breath. 

heb  do  mad,    *  hcb-do  made,    s.    [Lat 

hebdomas  (genit.  hebdomadia),  from  Gr.  epiofias 
(hebdomas)  =  a  week  ;  «/3£o;iaf  (ht.bilomas)  = 
seventh  ;  Sirra.  (hepta)  =  seven.  ]  A  period  or 
space  of  seven  days  ;  a  week. 

"  I  Daniel  wag  so  heuey  by  three  heMomadi  of  dayes 
that  I  ate  no  delicate  meatis."  —  Joye  :  Szpoi.  oj 
Daniel,  z. 

h&b-ddm  -a-dal,  a.  [Lat  hebdomas  (genit. 
hebdomadisj;  Ehg.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 

*  1.  Weekly ;  consisting  of  seven  days. 

2.  Meeting  weekly  :  as,  an  hebdomadal 
council. 

"  As  for  hebdomadal  periods,  or  weeks,  in  regard  of 
their  sabbaths,  they  were  observed  by  the  Hebrews."— 
Brovme :  Vulgar  Smart,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii. 

*  3.  Fickle,  changeable. 

"All  this  from  listening  to  variable,  hebdomadal 
politicians."— Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace.  Let.  4. 

h6b-d6m -a-dal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hebdomadal ; 
-ly.]  Weekly,  each  week. 

"  Sent  to  me  hebdomadany  in  a  brown  paper  wrap- 
per."—/. K.  Lowell :  Biglow  Papert. 

b.eb  dom  -a-dar  y\  a.  &  *.  [Lat.  hebdomas 
(genit  hebdomadis) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -art/.] 

*  A.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  HEBDOMADAL 
(q.v.). 

"  This  blessed  hebdomadary  round." 

Beaumont :  Ptyche,  c.  18,  s.  3S. 

B.  As  subst. :  In  the  Roman  Church,  a 
member  of  a  chapter  or  convent,  whose  week 
it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir,  rehearse  the  an- 
thems and  prayers,  and  perform  other  services 
which  on  extraordinary  occasions  are  per- 
formed by  the  superiors. 

heb-dom  ra-der,  *.  [Lat  hebdomas  (genit 
hebdomadis) ;  Eng.  suff.  -«r.]  The  same  as 
HEBDOMADARY  (q.v.). 

*  heb  do  mat -I  caL,  a.    [Lat.  hebdoma(s); 
t  connective,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]    Hebdo- 
madal, weekly. 

"  Far  ftom  the  conceit  of  deambulatory,  heMoma- 
tical,  or  perad  venture,  ephemeral  office."— Bp.  Morton  : 
Spitcopacy  Atterted,  p.  142. 

He  be,  s.    [Or.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  The  god- 
dess of  youth,   daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno.    In 
Olympus  she  appears  as 
a   kind   of    handmaiden, 
presenting  the  nectar  at 
the  banquets  of  the  gods, 
preparing  the  chariot  of 
Juno,    and    bathing    and 
anointing  the  wounds  of 
Mars.  In  the  arts  she  is  re- 
presented as  a  young  vir- 
gin crowned  with  flowers, 
arrayed   in    a   variegated 
garment,  with  an  eagle  by 
her  side.  She  was  l«lieved 
to    have    the    power    of 
restoring   the    bloom    of 

youth  and  beauty  to  the  HEBE. 

aged. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  sixth  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Hencke,  July  1,  1847. 

*  he'  ben,  s.     [Fr.  htblne ;  Lat.  hebenus,  he- 
benum.]    Ebony  (q.v.). 

"  The  tough  shaft  of  heben  wood." 

.Scoff  .'  Bridal  of  Triermain,  lii.  IS. 

*  heb'-8-n6n,  i.    [HENBANE.] 

*  heb   e-tate,  v.t.    [Lat.  hebetatus, pa.  par.  of 
htbeto  =  to  make  blunt  or  dull ;  hebes  (genit. 
hebetis)  =  blunt,  dull  ;  Fr.  hebeter.]    To  make 
blunt  or  dull ;  to  dull,  to  stupefy. 

"  Beef  may  confer  a  robustness  on  the  limbs  of  -my 
son,  but  <rill  hebetate  and  clot  his  intellectuals."— 
Artuthnot  t  Pope:  Martin  Scriblerut,  ch.  Iv. 


*  heb  -e-tate,  a.      [Lat.  hebetatus.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Dull,  blunt,  obtuse. 

II.  Hot.  :  Having  a  soft,  obtuse  termination 

*  heb  -  e   ta  -  tion,  ».     [Lat.   hebetatio,  from 
hebetatus,  pa.  par.  of  hebeto  —  to  make  dull  or 
blunt.) 

1.  The  act  of  making  dull,  blunt,  or  obtuse. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dull,  blunt,  or  obtuse. 

*  he-be  te,   a.     [Fr.   hebfte,   from   Lat.   hebe§ 
(genit.  hebetis).']     Dull,  blunt,  obtuse,  stupid. 

"Observe  how  hebete  aud  dull  they  are."—  Mllit: 
Knowledge  of  Divine  Thingt,  p.  325. 

heb  -e  tine,  ».     [Lat.  hebes  (genit.  hebetis)  = 
dull,  dim,  faint,  and  suff.  -ine  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  WILLEMITE  (q.v.). 

*  heb^e-tude,  s.     [Lat.   hebetudr,,  from  hebtt 
(genit.  hebftis)  =  A\M,  blunt.]   Dullness,  blunt- 
ness,  obtuseness,  stupidity. 

"The  body  is  perfectly  free  from  pain,  oppression. 
hebetude,  aud  every  species  of  uneagiuest.  —  Cogan  : 
On  the  Pauioni,  pt.  11.,  ch.  ill. 

He-bra'-Ic,  o.  [Lat.  Hebraicus,  from  Hebrccut 
=  a  Hebrew.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hebrews; 
designating  the  language  of  the  Hebrews. 

*  He'-bra'-Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  Hebraic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  HEBRAIC  (q.v.). 

HS-bra'-Ie-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Hebraical; 
-ly.]  After  th'e  manner  of  the  Hebrews  ;  in 
the  Hebrew  manner  or  fashion. 

He'-bra-ism,  s.  [Fr.  Hebraisme.]  An  idiom, 
manner,  or  custom  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews  ; 
an  expression  or  manner  of  speaking  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrew  language.. 

"  Milton  has  infused  a  great  many  Latlnlsms.  a* 
well  as  Greclsins  and  Htbraitmt,  Into  his  poem."— 
Addifin  :  Spectator,  No.  S«5. 

He  bra-ist,  s.  [Lat.  Hebrmis  =  Hebrew.] 
One  learned  in  the  Hebrew  language  and 
literature. 

He  -bra   1st    ic,  H6   bra   1st    ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.   Hebraist;  -ic,  -ical.]    Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  Hebrew. 

He-bra-ist'  ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Hebraisti- 
cal; -ly.]  In  a  Hebraistic  sense;  with  a 
Hebrew  signification  or  idiom. 

"Which  \tiBehrniitimlly  u.^cl  In  the  New  Testo- 
meut."—  Kitto  :  Cyd.  Bibl.  Liter.  (3rd  ed.),  li  105. 


He  bra  Ize.  v.t.  &  i.     [Gr.  ' 


(He- 


. 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  Hebrew  ;  to  convert 
into  a  Hebrew  idiom. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  speak  Hebrew  ;  to  act  ac- 
cording to  Hebrew  manners  or  fashions. 

He'-brew  (ew  as  6),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  Hebrew  ; 
Lat.  Hebr&us  ;  Gr.  'E/3pcuoc  (Hebraios)  ;  from 
Heb.  'Tjy  (Hibhri),  from  135  (Hnbhar)  =  to 
pass  ;  or,  in  the  opinion  of  Gesenius,  a  primi- 
tive word  connected  with  135  (Hebher)  =  the 
region  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Hence  the 
Septuagint  renders  it  rUponjc  (Perates)  =  a 
stranger  from  a  foreign  land.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  In  the  Bible  generally  :  An  appellation 
given  in  the  Bible  to  the  Israelites.  It  was 
used  chiefly  by  foreigners,  or  by  Jews  when 
addressing  foreigners. 


2.  In  part  of  the  New  Testament  (PL):  The 
Jews  who  spake  the  later  "  Hebrew,  — i.e.-,  thf 
Aramaean — in  contradistinction  to  the  "  Gre 
cians"  or  Hellenists — i.e.,  Jews — who  spok< 
Greek. 


3.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Israelitish 
nation.  [HEBREW  LANGUAGE.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Israel- 
ites or  their  tongue. 

"  The  ttebrew  servant  which  thou  hast  brought  onto 
us."— Oeiustii  xxxix.  17. 

If  (1)  Hetirew  character: 

1.  Pal,ceography  :  The  character  in  which  the 
Hebrew  language  is  now  written.  This,  called 
the  square  character,  was  not  the  earlisst 
The  general  opinion  is  that  it  came  into  use 
only  in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding 
the  birth  of  Christ,  or  even  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era  itself.  The 
character  on  the  Maccabee  coins  is  like  the 
Samaritan,  rather  than  the  square  Hebrew 


fit*,  At.  fare,  amidst,  what,  (all,  father ;  we,  wit,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit) 
or,  wore,  wplf ,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  role,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.     ».  03  =  e ;    ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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ttiie.  Gesenius,  however,  attributes  the  intro- 
duction of  the  square  character  to  Ezra,  and 
considers  that  the  letters  on  coins  were  inten- 
tionally of  archaic  form.  At  first  there  were 
no  vowel  points.  Those  now  existing  were 
supplied  by  the  Masorites  about  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

(2)  Entom. :  A  moth,  Tomiocampa  gothica,  of 
the  family  Orthosidae.  The  "  Hebrew  char- 
acter "  on  the  wings  is  a  black  mark,  like  the 
figure  7  or  a  prostrate  L. 

2.  Hebrew  Language : 

Philol. :  The  language  spoken  by  the  He- 
orews  (q.v.).  Prof.  Max  Miiller  divides  the 
Semitic  "  family "  of  languages  into  three 
"  classes  "  or  sub-families  :  Arabic  or  South- 
ern, Hebraic  or  Middle,  and  Aramaean  or 
Northern.  Under  the  second  category  he 
includes  (1)  Biblical  Hebrew,  (2)  the  Sama- 
ritan, as  existing  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
third  century  A.D.  ;  (3)  the  Carthaginian  or 
Phoenician  of  inscriptions.  In  the  earliest 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  already 
found  in  a  high  state  of  development.  Only 
two  periods  of  the  language  are  traceable,  a 
golden  and  a  silver  age.  The  latter  was  cha- 
racterized by  an  increasing  infusion  of  Ara- 
maean words  and  idioms.  This  process  began 
with  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  power ;  it  ad- 
vanced when  the. colonists  were  brought  from 
the  East  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  ten  tribes 
carried  into  exile ;  and  it  became  yet  more 
firmly  established  during  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. During  the  exile  the  common  people 
lost  their  native  tongue,  though  the  upper 
classes  spoke  it  ;  and  the  Hebrew  tongue  of 
the  New  Testament  (Acts  xxii.  2)  is  Aramaean. 
The  parentheses  after  the  Hebrew  words  in 
the  ENCVCLOPJEDIC  DICTIONARY  are  trans- 
literations and  not  pronunciation  marks. 

\  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : 

Scrip.  Canon:  One  of  the  most  important 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament  Clement  of 
Rome  referred  to.it  about  A.D.  96,  as  did 
Justin  Martyr  in  the  second  century,  followed 
in  due  time  by  many  other  Christian  fathers. 
When  the  epistle  was  written,  the  temple  wor- 
ship seems  still  to  have  continued  (v.  1-4, 
viii.  3,  ix.  25,  &c.),  which  would  place  its  date 
earlier  than  A.D.  70,  the  year  when  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed.  Its  author  was  not  one  of 
those  who  had  heard  Jesus,  but  belonged  to 
the  generation  immediately  succeeding  (ii.  3). 
Who  he  was,  is  a  question  which  has  excited 
difference  of  opinion  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  The  Greek  fathers  generally 
attributed  the  epistle  to  St.  Paul ;  the  Latin 
Churches  in  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  were 
long  of  a  different  opinion,  but  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  century  the  Eastern 
view  largely  prevailed,  in  the  West  as  well 
as  in  the  East,  and  by  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century  it  was  everywhere  dominant. 
Jerome  and  Augustine  had  much  influence  in 
giving  it  currency,  which  it  retained  to  tho 
Reformation.  Erasmus,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  Lu- 
ther, Calvin,  Beza,  and  others,  revived  the  old 
doubts.  The  Council  of  Trent  gave  a  decision 
infavourof  St.  Paul,  ImtinProtestantcountries 
the  question  is  still  held  to  be  a  debateable 
one.  Passages  such  as  x.  34  and  xiii.  23  might 
well  have  lieen  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his 
Imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  expressions  in  Hebrews  like  those  of 
the  epistles  admitted  to  be  St  Paul's.  But, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  Greek  composition  is 
more  finished  and  more  rhetorical  than  that 
of  the  apostle.  If  Paul  was  not  the  author, 
who  was  ?  The  early  Church  said  Clement  of 
Rome  or  St.  Luke  or  Silas,  called  also  Sil- 
vanus ;  Luther  suggested  Ajxillos,  a  much 
more  probable  opinion,  which  has  since  been 
ably  defended  in  Germany  by  Semler,  Bleek, 
De  Wette,  Tholuck,  &c. 

The  "Hebrews"  to  whom  the  epistle  was 
addressed  were  the  Jewish  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, specially  those  resident  in  Palestine, 
to  whom  Aramaean  was  vernacular,  though 
they  knew  Greek.  Some  fathers  thought  that 
the  Greek  epistle  was  translated  from  Ara- 
ma-an,  but  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an 
original  writing.  The  Old  Testament  quota- 
tions are  from  the  Septuagint,  even  where  it 
differs  from  the  Hebrew,  as  if  the  author  had 
not  been  familiar  with  the  latter  tongue. 
His  treatment  of  types,  symbols,  &c.,  is  sug- 
gestive of  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  writers, 
but  this  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  epistle 
having  been  written  in  Egypt 

Its  canonical  authority  was  accepted  in  the 
early  Church  by  many  who  denied  its  Pauline 


authorship.  Eusebius  places  it  among  his 
Homologoumena  (q.v.),  and  there  has  never 
been  any  impeachment  of  its  integrity. 

Internal  evidence  shows  that  the  Palestinian 
Christians  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  in 
great  danger  of  being  seduced  or  persecuted 
again  into  the  Judaism,  which  they  had  left 
(x.  32—39).  The  epistle  was  designed  to  keep 
them  stedfast.  It  opens  with  arguments  for 
the  divinity  of  Christ  and  His  consequent 
superiority  to  the  angels.  Hence  Christianity 
bestowed  through  Him  is  superior  to  Judaism 
communicated  by  means  of  angels  (i.,  ii.  1 — 
3)  ;  He,  a  son,  is  superior  to  Moses,  a  servant, 
(iii.  5,  6) ;  His  everlasting  priesthood  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Aaron  (vii.) ;  His  sacrifice  was 
an  effective  one,  of  which  those  of  Judaism 
were  only  types  and  shadows  (ix.) ;  Christi- 
anity was  founded  on  the  New  Covenant, 
which  was  to  abide,  while  the  Old  one  decayed 
and  was  ready  to  vanish  away  (viii.  13).  Let 
the  converts  hold  fast  their  Christian  belief 
(ii.  1—3,  x.  32—39),  avoid  apostasy  (vi.  4—9), 
and  imitate  the  ancient  worthies,  whose  ani- 
mating principle  was  faith  (xi.),  seeking  for  a 
"continuing  city"  in  another  world  rather 
than  in  this  (xiii.  14). 

Hebrew-  wise,  adv.  In  an  opposite  sense; 
in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Hebrew  is  read 
from  right  to  left,  and  that  Hebrew  books 
commence  where  books  in  European  languages 
end. 

"  The  thesis,  vice-vertd.  put 

Should  Hebrew-mte  be  understood." 
Prior:  Another  Epistle  to  fleetwood  Shephard. 

He'-brew-ess  (ew  as  6),  *.  [Eng.  Hebrew ; 
-ess.}  A  Hebrew  woman;  an  Israelitisn 
woman. 

*  Hi'-brew-lst  (ew  as  6),  s.    [Eng.  Hebrew; 
•ist.]    The  same  as  HEBRAIST  (q.v.). 

*  He-bri'-cian,   *.    [Heb.]    One  learned  in 
Hebrew  language  and  literature  ;  a  Hebraist. 

"  The  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse,  as  the  meanest 
Hebrifian  kuowetli,  consists  of  uneven  feet."— 
Peacham. 

He-brid'-e-an,  He-brid'-i-an,  a.  [Eng. 
Hebrides);  '-an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Hebrides,  a  group  of  islands  lying  off  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland. 

"Somewhat  later  came  the  great  nebridtan  poten- 
tates."— Macavtay :  ttitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

hec'-a-tare,  «.    [HECTARE.] 

Hec'-a-te,  s.    [Gr.  •£««!)  (Hecate).] 

Greek  Myth. :  A  Grecian  goddess,  daughter 
of  Jupiter.  She  presided  over  popular  assem- 
blies, war,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
rearing  of  children,  &c.  She  was  supposed  to 
wander  about  the  earth  at  night,  and  was 
sometimes  considered  the  patroness  of  magic 
and  the  infernal  regions.  She  is  often  con- 
founded with  Artemis  and  Proserpine. 
"  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hrnitr." 

Shaketp. :  1  Hem?  VI.,  Ui.  1 

If  In  all  other  instances  where  this  word 
occurs  in  Shakespeare,  the  rhythm  requires 
the  pronunciation  HeK-yte. 

hSc'-a-td-lite,  s.     [Lat.  Hecate ;  Gr.  'E«OTI» 
(Hecate),  and  Ai9os  (lithos)=  stone.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  MOONSTONE  (q.v.). 

hec'-a-tomb  (b  silent),  «.  [Fr.  hecatombe, 
from'Lat  hecatombe,  from  Gr.  «aTo>/3i)  (heka- 
tombe)  =  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen : 
tKOLTov  (hekaton)  =  a  hundred,  and  ftovt  (boui) 
=  an  ox.] 

1.  The  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  or  other 
beasts. 

2.  Any  great  sacrifice  of  victims. 

"  His  parent's  iron  hand  did  doom 
More  than  a  h'iin:m  **<•<•••    >>>. 

Byron .  ttitge  «f  Corint*.  XXT. 

•hSc-a-tonx-pS-don,  «.    [Gr.  fc- 
(hekntompedon),    from     titaxov    (hekaton) 
hundred,  and  m>vs  (pou*\  genit  irooo*  (podot) 
=  a  foot] 

Arch. :  A  temple  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
(especially  applied  to  the  Parthenon  at  Athens). 

*  hSc-a-ton'-styl-on,  «.  [Or.  ««TOK  (heka- 
ton)—a  hundred,  and  orvAo*  (»<u/o»)=a  pillar.] 
Arch. :  A  building  having  a  hundred  pillars 
or  columns. 

« j^gc-a  tin'-tar-chy,  •*•  [Or.  IKO-T^V  (hekaton) 
=  a  hundred  ;  and  opxi  (archi)  »  rule,  govern- 
ment] The  rule  or  government  of  one 
hundred.  (Hacket:  Life  of  Arckbp.  William, 
ii.  202.) 


h  heo-a-tdn  -tome,  «.  [Gr.  «<ITOI<  (hekaton) 
=  a  hundred,  and  ro^iot  (tamos)  =  a  volume,  a 
tome  (q.v.).]  A  hundred  volumes,  a  great 
collection  of  written  or  printed  matter. 
(Milton  :  Animad.  on  Bemon.  Def.  ;  To  tht 
Postscript.) 

hech  (ch  guttural),  inUrj.  [From  the  sound.] 
An  exclamation  of  surprise,  wonder,  &c. 

hecht  (ch  guttural),  v.t.  [HiOHT.]  To  promise; 
to  foretell  something.  (Burns :  Hallowen.) 

heck  (1),  «.    [Out  hek  =  a  grating ;  Ger.  heck 
=  a  fence  of  laths.]    [HATCH,  ».] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rack  or  frame  for  holding  fodder  for 
cattle. 

2.  A  door ;  especially  one  partly  of  lattice- 
work. 

3.  The  latch  of  a  door. 

4.  A  fish  trap. 
H,  Technically: 

1.  Spin. :  The  fly  of  a  spinning-wheel. 

2.  Weav.  :  A   device   through    which  the 
yarns  pass  from  the  warping-mill  to  the  reel 
on  which  they  are  wound  for  transference  to 
the  warp-beam  of  the  loom.     The  heck-box 
slides  vertically  on  a  liar  as  the  reel  rotates, 
and  thus  disposes  the  warp  spirally  on  the 
reel.    The  heck  consists  of  a  series  of  steel 
pins  with  eyes,  through  eiich  of  which  one 
thread  passes.    The  heck  is  in  two  parts,  one 
a  little  raised  from  the  other.    The  eyes  of  the 
parts  being  alternate,  by  raising  one  of  them  a 
little,  the  bands  of  the  warp  are  separated  ; 
when  the  other  part  of  the  heck  is  raised,  the 
position  is  reversed,  the  former  upper  band 
becoming  the  lower.    This  produces  the  lease, 
which  is  tied  up,  to  form  a  guide  for  setting  it 
in  the  loom. 

heck  box, «. 

Weav.:  A  box  suspended  between  the  traven 
on  which  the  bobbins  of  warp  yarn  are  mounted, 
and  the  warping-fraine  on  which  the  Tarns  are 
wound.  It  divides  the  warp  threads  into  two 
sets,  one  for  each  heddle  (q.v.). 

heck  (2),  J.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  bend  at 
winding  of  a  stream. 

heck  -ber-ry,  *.    [HEQBERBT.] 
hoc  kle,  s.    [HACKLE.] 

hec  -  kle,  v.t.    [HECKLE,  *.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  dress  with  a  heckle,  as  flax  or 
hemp. 

2.  Fig. :  To  worry ;  to  harass ;  to  annoy  ;  to 
tease,  as  by  continued  questions. 

heck-ler,  5.    [Eng.  Keckl(e). :-«•.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  heckles  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  worries  by  persistent  qne» 
tioning.     Spucif.,  one  who  addresses  incon- 
venient questions  to  a  candidate  for  election. 

"  We  should  be  very  glad  to  know,  throof  h  the  In- 
strumentality uf  soui*  UVWpod  ktdUfr.  what  then 
UMar»."-/«aU«  Anns,  Jau.  14.  11*7. 

hoc  -tare,  hec  a  tare,  i.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
iieaLT6v(lu:kuton)  =  a  hundred,  and  Lat  arm.]  A 
French  measure  containing  100  ares,  or  10,000 
square  metres  =  2-471143  statute  acres ;  • 
square  hectometre.  [ABE,  «.] 

bee  ta  style,  o.    [Gr.  «{i<rTvA4t  (hemtt*lot) 

=  with  six  columns  in  front.)  Having  six  pil- 
lars. (Defoe :  Tour,  ii.  801.) 

bee  -tie,   *  80  -tick,   '  hoc  tick,  a.  A  «. 

[Fr.  Itectique,  from  Low  Lat.  *  hecticut,  from 
Gr.  «TI«O?  (liektikoi)  =  hectic,  consumptive, 
from  f{«  (hexit)  =  a  state  or  habit  of  body ; 
«X"  (echS),  fut  f{«  (htx6)  =  to  have.] 

A.  At  adjective : 

Path. :  Slow  but  long  continued,  so  as  to 
impair  the  strength,  ahd  cause  wasting  away. 

*  B.  At  $ubitantivt : 

L  A  constitutional  fever. 

2.  The  flush  usually  seen  in  hectic  fever  and 
consumption.  (Byron :  Manfrtd,  ii.  4.) 

hectic-fever.  « 

rath. :  A  fever  attended  by  frequency  and 
weakness  of  pulse,  alternations  of  cold  with 
STt  iSd  flushing,'  follow^  by  P«.plr.Uon ; 
the  strength  daily  decreases,  and  the  u 
wastes  away.  Hectic  feve-  is  often  Vote** 
when  an  abscess  goes  on  to  .uprroraUon  ,  it  If 
also  an  attendant  on  phthisis,  dysentery,  *c. 


-otan. 


;  ptflt,  Jrfw!;  o.t,  call,  chom*  chin,  bench;  *o,  ftem;  thin,  fhta. 
ttan  =  shan.    -tK.n7-.ion  =  .hon;  *on,  flon  =  .bun.    -tton.,  -clou*, 


expect,  *«"»>«£ 
W*.  -<U«, 
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hectical— hedge 


•hec-tlc-al,a.  [Eng.  htctic  ;  •«!.]  Thesarae 
as  HECTIC  (q.v.X 

hec  -tlo-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng  .Kectiaal,  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  hectic  manner  ;  constitutionally,  consump- 
tively. 

"  He  was  for  some  jrewi  tucticalli/  feverish."—  John. 
•on  :  Life  qf  Atchtim. 

bec-to-0St-y-le,    hec-t*  c6t-y-lus,  *. 

JGr.  (KaToV  (hekntnn)  =•  a  hundred,  and  «<miA>) 
kotulf)  =  anything  hollow,  a  suckei.J 
Zoology  <f  Biology  : 

1.  Of  the  form  hectocotylus  :    What    was 
originally  supposed  to  be  a  male  animal,  and 
made  a  genus  ;  but  is  now  known  to  be  the 
argonaut  cuttle-fish  arm  described  under  2. 

2.  Of  both  forms  :  One  of  the  eight  arms  of 
a  cuttle-fish,  particularly  an  argonaut,  so  spe- 
cialized as  to  be  used  for  reproductive  pur- 
poses.   After  its  development  is  complete,  it 
is  detached   from   its  original  situation  and 
affixed  to  the  female. 

"The  torfonrf.*'*  of  the  arjronaut  was  discovered  by 
Chiaje,  who  considered  it  a  parasitic  worm,  and  de- 
scribed it  under  the  name  of  Tricoctphatia  ntrfaftw- 
farit.  It  was  again  described  by  Costa,  who  regarded 
it  as  a  '  sneruiatophore  of  a  singular  »h»i>e.  and, 
lastly,  by  Dr.  KolliVer."—  S.  P.  Wooduant  :  Man  of 
On  JfolhMra  (3rd  edit.),  p.  159. 

hSc  tO-CO"t'  y-lized,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Kecto- 
cotyl(ns);  Eng  sutf.  -feed.]  So  specialized  and 
developed  as  to  constitute  a  hectocotyle. 


-lUS,   «.      [HECTOCOTYLE.] 

hec  to  gram,  hec  to  gramme,  s.  [Fr. 
hectogramme,  from  Gr.  CKO.TOV  (hekaton)  —  a 
hundred,  and  Fr.  gramme.]  A  French  weight 
or  measure  containing  100  grammes,  or  3  oz., 
8*4383  drams  avoirdupois. 

hec'-t8-graph,  ,.  A  hundredfold  writer  ;  a 
gelatin  pad  tor  duplicating  or  multiplying  a 
writing  or  drawing. 

hec'-ti-li-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
inarm  (hekaton)  =  a  liundred.  and  Fr.  litre.] 
A  French  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids,  con- 
taining 100  litres  =  ,L  of  a  cubic  metre,  or 
22'009668  imperial  gallons.  As  a  dry  measure 
it  contains  10  decalitres,  or  about  2j  Win- 
chester bushels. 

hSc'-to-me-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Gr.  (KO.TOV  (hekatori)  =  a  hundred,  and  Fr. 
metre.]  A  French  measure  of  length,  con- 
taining 10  metres  =  109-3633  yards. 

Hec  -tor,  hec'-tor,  s.    [See  def.) 

1.  Hist.  (Of  the  form  Hector)  :   The  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  the  most  celebrated 
and  bravest  of  the  Trojan  warriors.     He  was 
killed  by  Achilles. 

2.  (Of  the  form  hector)  : 

(1)  A  bully,  a  blusterer,  a  braggadocio. 
"To  pl»y  the  htct»r  at  cock-pits  and  hazard-tablet." 
—Hac-ivlny  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  (2)  One  who  teases,  worries,  or  annoys. 
hec  tor,  v.t.  &  i.    [HECTOB,  aj 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  bully  ;  to  treat  with  insolence  ;  to  act 
like  a  bully  towards. 

2.  To  tease,  to  worry,  to  harass,  to  annoy. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  play  the  bully  ;  to  bluster, 
to  threaten. 

"  The  hectoring  kill-cow  Hercules." 

Butler  :  Budibriu,  pt.  It,  c.  L 

hec  tor  i-an,  hec-tor'  e-an,  a.  [Eng. 
hector  ;  -tan  ;  -ean.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Hector  ofTroy.  (Pope:  Homer;  7/iadxviii.  18.) 

•  hec  -tor-Ism,  «.    [Eng.  hector  ;  -ism.]    The 
acts  or  disposition  of  a  hector  or  bully  ;  bluster. 

1  hec'-tor-ly,  a.  [Eng.  hector;  -ly.]  Like  a 
hector  or  bully  ;  blustering,  insolent. 

hec'-td-  Stere,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  exarov  (heko- 
ton)  =  a  hundred,  and  o-re'peo?  (stereos)  =  solid.] 
A  French  measure  of  solidity,  containing  100 
cubic  metres,  equivalent  to  3531  '66  cubic  feet. 

*  hid,  s.     [HEAD.] 
•hedde,  *.    [HEAD.] 

hed   die,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Weav.  :  One  of  the  sets  of  parallel  knotted 
cords  forming  loops  for  the  warp-threads  ;  and 
by  whose  vertical  reciprocation  the  warp- 
threads  are  shifted  so  as  to  make  the  shed  for 
the  passage  of  the  shuttle.  Heddles  are  a 


nt'o'ssary  integral  feature  of  all  looms,  having 
sets  of  strings  for  separating  the  warp-threads 
into  two  or  three  groups,  between  which  the 
weft  is  passed.  This  is  called  mounting  the 
loom,  and  consists  in  dividing  the  warp  among 
the  leaves  of  healds  or  heddles. 

heddle  eye,  s. 

H'mv. :  The  loop  in  a  heddle  through  which 
the  warp-thread  is  passed. 

heddle  hook,  s.  A  hook  used  in  hed- 
dling  the  warp-threads. 

hed' -die,  r.t.    [HEDDLE,  s.] 

Weav. :  To  draw  through  the  heddie-eyes  of 
a  weaver's  harness,  as  the  warp  threads. 

bed  en  berg  ite.  «.  [Named  after  Hed- 
enberg,  a  Swedish  chemist;  who  first  ana- 
lyzed and  described  it.) 

It  in. :  A  variety  of  Pyroxene.  Dana  ar- 
ranges it  as  Iron-Lime-Pyroxene.  It  is  black, 
and  occurs  in  crystals  or  lamellar  masses. 

hSd-e-d'-ma,  s.  [Altered  from  Gr.  j^vao-pot 
(heditosmos),'  as  adj.  =  sweet- smelling  ;  as 
subst.  =  mint :  ^oiis  (hedus)  =  sweet,  and  60711) 
(osme)  —  smell.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe  Melissese. 
Hedfoma  pulegioides,  called  in  America,  Penny- 
Royal,  has  a  high  popular  reputation  as  an 
emmenagogue.  (Lindley.) 

hed  -er-a,  «.    [Lat.  =  ivy.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Araliacese.  Calyx,  limb 
entire  or  five-toothed,  petals  five,  stamens  five, 
ovary  five-celled,  fruit  a  subglnhose  berry. 
Two  species  are  known,  one  Hedera  Helix  is 
the  ivy  (q.v.).  Hedera  umbellifera,  an  Am- 
boyna  species,  is  said  to  furnish  wood  smelling 
like  lavender  and  rosemary ;  and  H.  terebinth- 
acea,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  yields  a  resin  smelling 
like  turpentine. 

hed-er-a'-ce-aB,  ».  pi  [Lat.  heder(a);  fern, 
pi.  adi.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  exogens  founded  by 
Linnaeus.  Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu,  in 
1783,  altered  the  name  to  Araliae,  and  A. 
Richard,  in  1822,  to  Araliaceae  (q.v.). 

*hed-er-a'-9e'-ous,  a.  [Lat.  hederaceus, 
from  ft.«fem=ivy.]  Pertaining  to,  resembling 
or  producing  ivy. 

''he'd'-er-al,  a.  [Lat.  hedera  =  ivy;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
ivy. 

*  hed'-er-at-e'd,  a.  [Lat.  hederatus.]  Crowned 
or   adorned   with   ivy.     (Fuller:    Worthies; 
Yorkshire.) 

he-deV-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  hedera  =  ivy  ;  -ic.]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  ivy. 

hederic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  contained  in  the  seeds  of 
ivy,  Hedera  helix. 

•hSd-er-if'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  hedera  =  ivy ; 
fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Pro- 
ducing ivy. 

*  hSd'-er-dse,  a.    [Lat.  hederosus,  from  hedera 

=  ivy.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
full  of  ivy. 

hedge,  *heg,  *hegge,  s.  [A.S.  hege,  Jiaga; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  hegge,  heg,  haag ;  IceL  heggr 
=  a  tree  in  a  hedge ;  hagi  =  a  hedge ;  Ger. 
hag  =  a  bush,  a  hedge.]  [HAW.]  A  fence 
formed  of  bushes  or  small  trees  growing  close 
together ;  a  thicket  of  bushes ;  a  line  of 
bushes  or  evergreens,  whether  intended  as  a 
fence  or  not. 

"A  man  planntyde  a  vineyerd,  and  sette  an  hr.gge 
about  it. "—Wycli/e.-  Mark  xii. 

hedge-accentor,  s.  The  hedge-sparrow 
(q.v.). 

hedge-bells,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Calystegia  sepium. 
hedge-berry,  «. 

Bot. :  Cerasus  avium. 

hedge-bill,  hedging-bill,  «.  A  bill- 
hook (q.v.). 

hedge-bird,  s.  A  bird  living  and  feeding 
in  hedges. 

hedge-born,  a.  Of  low  or  mean  birth  ; 
meanly  born.  (Shakesp. :  1  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1.) 

hedge-bote,  s.    [HAY-BOTE.] 


hedge-chafer,  s.    A  cock-chafer  (q.v.}. 

hedge  -  creeper,  &     One  who  skulk* 

under  hedges  for  bad  purposes. 

t  hedge-fumitory,  «. 

Bot. :  A  Fumitory  (Fumaria).  (Ainsworth.) 
Fumaria  officiiudis  (?> 

t  hedge-garlic,  s. 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  Alliaria,  formerly  Alliaria 
officinalis,  Linnaaus's  Erysimum  Alliaria. 
[ALLIARIA.]  Called  also  Garlic-mustard,  Jack- 
by-the-hedge,  and  Sauce-alone. 

hedge-hyssop,  s. 
Bot. :  Gratiola  officinalis. 

hedge-knife,  s.  A  cutting  instrument 
for  trimming  hedges. 

hedge- maid,  s. 

Bot.  :  Glechoma  hederacea. 

*  hedge  -  marriage,   s.     An    irregular 

marriage  performed  by  a  hedge-priest  (q.v.);  a 
clandestine  marriage. 

hedge-mustard,  s. 

Bot. :  The  cruciferous  genus  Sisymbrium 
(q.v.)  and  specially  5.  officiiuiU.  It  has  ruuci- 
nate-toothed  or  lobed  hairy  leaves,  yellow 
flowers,  and  pods  in  a  leafless  raceme  oppressed 
to  the  stem.  It  is  common  in  hedgebanks 
and  waste  places,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Found  wild  also  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern 
Africa.  Introduced  in  America. 

hedge-nettle,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  labiate  genus  Stachys  (q.v.), 
called  in  books  Woundworts  (q.v.).  [STACHYS.J 

hedge-note,  s.  A  word  of  contempt  for 
low  writing. 

"  They  left  these  hedge-notei  for  another  sort  of 
poem . " — Dry  tie  n. 

hedge-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  Toiilis,  a  section  of  the  umbelliferous 
genus  Caucalis.  Specially,  Torilis  anthriscus, 
a  plant  with  a  five  to  twelve-rayed  umbel, 
with  minute  white  or  pink  flowers.  Occurring 
in  hedges  and  waste  places,  where  it  flowen 
from  July  to  September.  (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

hedge-priest,  s.  A  poor,  illiterate  cleric. 
Specif.,  one  admitted  to  orders  directly  from 
a  hedge-school  (q.v.),  without  having  studied 
theology.  Before  the  establishment  of  May- 
nooth  the  practice  of  admitting  men  to  ordina- 
tion before  their  departure  for  the  continental 
colleges  was  very  common,  in  order  that  they 
might  gain  the  stipend  for  saying  mass.  In 
some  of  the  religious  orders  (q.v.),  men  are  or- 
dained immediately  after  profession  for  a 
similar  reason.  The  nickname  "hedge-priest" 
was  originally  bestowed  on  these  ecclesiastics 
by  the  continental  clergy.  It  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  suspended  priest 

hedge-rhyme,  ».    Doggerel  verses. 
hedge-rustic,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth  Luperina  cespitis,  one  of 
the  Noctuas  (Noctuidse).  (Newman.) 

hedge-school,  s.  A  sohool  in  the  country 
parts  of  Ireland  conducted  in  the  open  air, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  while  a  rude 
schoolhouse,  to  which  the  name  was  trans- 
ferred, was  being  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  children.  Now  universally  used  in 
a  depreciatory  sense. 

"  You  talk  with  contempt  of  a  hed'je-school .  Did  yon 
never  hear  of  a  nate  little  spot  iu  Greece  called  the 
Groves  of  Acadeiuus  ? "— Carletoii :  Train  *  Storia; 
The  Hedye-School. 

hedge-schoolmaster,  s.  The  master 
of  a  hedge-school  (q.v.). 

"  Hedge^choolmaiters  were  as  superior  iu  literary 
knowledge  and  acquirements  to  the  class  of  men  who 
are  now  engaged  in  tiie  geucrai  education  of  the  people 
as  they  were  beneath  then,  in  moral  »ud  religious 
character."— Carleton :  Traitt  i  Stories;  The  Hedgt- 
Bchool. 

hedge-SCiSSOrs,  s.     [HEDGE-SHEARS.] 

hedge-shears,  hedge-scissors,  s.   A 

large  pair  of  shears  for  trimming  hedges. 

hedge-sparrow,  s. 

Ornith. :  Accentor  modularis,  a  small  bird, 
which,  though  in  plumage  somewhat  resemb- 
ling the  common  sparrow,  is  a  warbler  more 
akin  to  the  Redbreast.  It  is  common  in 
Britain,  comes  to  gardens  in  winter,  builds  as 
early  as  March,  and  lays  four  or  five  greenish- 
blue  eggs. 

"  The  hfd<te-sparrnu>  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long. 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  offhy  its  young. 

Shakcip.  :  Lear,  IT.  1. 


Ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw.  . 


hedge— heedy 
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hedge-warbler,  s.  The  hedge-sparrow 
(q.v.). 

*  hedge-wine,  «.    A  poor,  cheap  wine. 

"  Homely  cakes  and  harsh  hedge-trine." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Mad,  Ep.  Ded.,  Hi. 

hedge-writer,  s.  A  mean  or  poor  author 
or  writer. 

hedge  (1),  *  hedg-in,  *  heg-gin,  v.t.  &  i. 

[HEDGE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

L  To  inclose  or  fence  in  with  a  hedge  or 
fence  of  bushes  ;  to  separate  by  a  hedge. 

"  Thene  was  an  honshondenian  that-plauntide  a  vine- 
yerd  aud  heygide  it  about."—  Wycltfe :  Matthew  xxi. 

2.  To  obstruct,  as  with  a  fence  or  hedge ;  to 
block  up. 

"  I  will  hed'je  up  thy  way  with  thorns.  "—.ffoKa  ii.  6. 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  encircle,  as  for  defence. 

"  England,  hedged  in  with  the  main." 

Shnltetp. :  King  John,  ii. 

*  2.  To  surround  ;  to  invest. 

"  There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what )%  would." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  IT.  (. 

3.  To  shut  up  within  an  enclosure. 

"  That  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  the  cnckow,  and  serves 
for  no  purpose."— Locke. 

*  4.  To  confine  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  limit. 
"  111  not  endure  it ;  you  forget  yourself 

To»«dff«mein."     Shaketp. :  JuUut  Catar,  IT.  S. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  hide  or  skulk,  as  in  a  hedge  ;  to  shift ; 
to  shuffle. 

"  I  myself  sometimes,  hiding  mine  honour  in  my 
necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  aud  to  lurch  "— 
Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivei  of  Windtor,  ii.  2. 

2.  In  betting,  to  protect  or  insure  oneself 
•gainst  loss  by  hedging  one's  bets  [If]. 

If  To  hedge  a  bet :  To  make  cross-bets  :  that 
Is,  after  having  backed  one  side,  to  turn  round 
and  back  the  other,  so  that  whatever  the  re- 
sult may  be,  the  loss  cannot  be  heavy. 

*  hedge  (2),  v.t.      [Probably  for  edge  (q.v.).] 
To  edge  in ;  to  push  or  force  in. 

"  Be  sure  to  hedge  in  some  business  of  your  own." — 
Swift :  Directiontfor  Semantt. 

hedge' -hog,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  hedge,  and  hog.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology : 

(1)  Erinaceus   europmis,  an   insectivorous 
mammal.     It  is  covered  above  with  spines, 
and  has  the  power  of  rolling  itself  up  into  a 
ball.      Its  length  is  about  nine  inches ;  its 
food,  which  it  seeks  at  night,  insects,  worms, 
snails,  &c.  •   Other  species  of  the  genus  are 
found  in  North  and  South  Africa  and  in  India. 

(2)  An  Echinus  (Sea-urchin). 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  fish  Diodon  hystrix,  so  called 
from  being  covered  with  spines. 

3.  Dot. :  Medicago  intertexta.    Named  from 
the  partly  spinous  seeds. 

t  hedgehog-plant,  ». 

Dot. :  Any  species  of  the  Cactus  family. 
hedgehog-thistle,  «. 

Dot. :  The  genus  Cactus.  Named  from  its 
bundles  of  prickles.  It  is  not  a  genuine 
thistle. 

•  he'dge'-le'ss,  a.    [Eng.  hedge ;  -less.]    Having 

no  hedge  or  fenee  ;  unfenced.  (G.  Eliot :  Daniel 
Deronda,  ch.  Ixiv.) 

•  h$dge'-pig,  ».     [Eng.  hedge,  and  pig.]    A 
young  hedgehog.    (Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  1.) 

hedg   er,  s.     [Eng.  hedg(e);  -er.]     One  who 
makes  or  repairs  hedges. 


hedge' -row,  s.  (Eng.  hedyr,  and  row.]  A 
row  or  line  of  shrubs  or  bushes  planted  as  a 
fence  or  hedge.  (Wordsworth :  Evening  Walk.) 

he'dge  -Stake,  *.  [Eng.  hedge,  and  stake.]  A 
stake  used  to  support  bushes  in  a  hedge. 

h&dg  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [HEDOE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  of  inclosing  or  fencing 

in  with,  or  as  with  a  hedge. 


hedging-bill,  s.    A  hedge-bill  (q.v.) 

he-d6n'-ic,  a.  [Or.  ^SOVIKOS  (hidonikos)  * 
pleasurable  ;  01  rfSovneoi  (hoi  hedonikoi}  =:  the 
voluptuaries—  i.e.,  the  followers  of  Aristippus.] 
Pertaining  to  Hedonism  (q.v.). 


he  -don-Ism,  s.  [Fr.  Hedonisme  (Littre),  from 
Gr.  ijSovrj  (hedone)  —  delight,  enjoyment  ;  prop. 
of  sensual  pleasure.] 

Anc,  Philos.:  The  tenets  of  the  Cyrenaic 
school  of  philosophy,  founded  by  Aristippus, 
a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Aristotle  calls  him  a 
Sophist,  possibly  because  he  demanded  pay- 
ment for  his  instruction.  He  taught  that 
pleasure  was  the  end  of  life,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  wise  man  to  enjoy  pleasure  with- 
out being  controlled  by  it.  This  control  was 
to  be  acquired  by  knowledge  and  culture. 
Horace,  in  one  verse,  tersely  sums  up  the 
philosophy  of  Aristippus— 

"  Et  mini  res,  nou  me  rebus,  subjungere  Conor  " 

Spitt.  I.  L  18. 

The  most  eminent  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  were 
Arete,  the  daughter  of  the  founder,  her  son, 
surnamed  from  her  teaching  Metrodidaktos, 
Theodorus  the  Atheist,  and  his  scholars,  Bio 
and  Euhemerus.  [EUHEMERISM.]  Anniceris 
the  Younger  sought  to  ennoble  the  Hedonic 
principle  by  reckoning  civil  and  social  duties 
among  the  things  which  afford  pleasure,  yet 
he  asserted  that  our  efforts  for  the  benefit  of 
others  should  have  an  egoistic  motive.  Later 
the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  gave  way  to  Epicurean- 
ism. [EPICUREAN.) 

He  don  1st,  s.  [Eng.  Hedon(ism);  -ist.]  One 
who  accepts  the  Hedonic  philosophy  ;  one 
who  makes  pleasure  the  end  of  life. 

"The  accommodating  servility  of  the  witty  Ht- 
donitt"—Ueber*eg:  Sitt.  of  Philotophy.  i.  M. 

h^d-Wlg  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Hedwig, 
a  noted  muscologist,  who  died  in  1799.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  'Amyridaceae,  family  or 
tribe  Burseridse.  It  furnishes  a  balsam  or 
resin,  a  substitute  for  copaiva. 

h£d-ys  pref.     [Gr.  ^ov«  (liedus)  —  sweet.] 

hed-jf-car'-pUS,  s.  [Pref.  hedy-,  and  Gr. 
Kapjros  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sapindaceae,  tribe  Sapimleae. 
Hedycarpus  malayanus  produces  an  eatable 
fruit. 

he-dych'-I-um,  *.  [Pref.  hedy-,  and  Gr.  \"av 
(chion)  =  snow.] 

Rot.  :  A  genus  of  Zingil>erace88.  The  species 
have  beautiful  floral  and  fragrant  envelopes, 
rendering  them  favourites  in  hot-houses.  They 
are  natives  of  tropical  Asia. 

hed-jr  6s  mum,  *.  [Pref.  hedy-,  and  Gr. 
oo>>j  (osme)  =  smell.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Chloranthacese.  Von 
Martins  says  that  Hedyosmwn  Bonplandianum 
is  administered  in  Brazil  in  malignant  fevers 
and  pains  in  the  limbs. 

hSd-y-6  -tl-dw,  s-  Pi-  fMod.  Lat.  hedyoHti); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -i<ln-.\ 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Cinchonaceee,  tribe  Cin- 
chonese. 

he'd-$H>'-tIs,  s.  [Pref.  hedy-,  and  Gr.  ofc 
(ous),  genit  •Vros  (6tos)  =  an  ear  ;  named  from 
the  sweetness  of  the  ear-shaped  leaves.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genusof  theCinchonaceous 
family  Hedyotidse  (q.v.).  .The  root  of  Hedyo- 
tis  umbellata,  the  Chay-root  of  India,  is  used 
to  dye  chintzes  a  durable  red  colour. 

hSd'-jf-phone,  «.    [HEDYPHAMTE.] 

bed  y  phan   ite,  hcd  y  phane,  *.    [Gr. 

^6vs  (hidus)  =  sweet,  <t>a.v<K  (phonos)  =  bright, 
Qaivui  (phaino)  =  to  brine  to  light,  to  make 
to  appear,  and  suff.  -ite  (Aftu.)(q.v.).] 

Min.:  Calciferous  Mimetite,  a  variety  of 
that  mineral.  It  is  colourless  and  translucent. 
Found  in  Sweden. 

he'd-y-sar-e'-w,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  hedy- 
iar(um)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ere.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  iwpilionaceous  plants  The 
filaments  are  generally  connate  ;  the  legume 
transversely  articulated,  with  one-sided  joints, 
usually  separating  and  indehiscent. 


he-dyV-a-rum,  s.    [Gr.  ^o 
=  a  plant  of  the  vetch  kind.] 
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Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hedy. 
sarese  (q.v.).  About  fifty  species  are  known. 
chiefly  from  the  Old  World.  The  leaves  ol 
Hedysarum  gyraim  have  spontaneous  motion, 
H.  coronarittm,  the  so-called  French  honey- 
suckle,  is  used  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  food 
for  cattle. 

heed,  *  hede,  '  hed-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.& 
hedan  =  to  take  care  ;  cogn.  with  O.  Fris. 
huda,  hoda  =  to  heed,  to  protect,  from  hvde, 
hode  =  protection  ;  O.  S.  ho<lian  =  to  heed; 
Dut.  hoeden,  from  hoede  =  guard,  care  ;  Ger. 
hiiten  —  to  protect,  from  hut  =  protection  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  huaten,  from  huota  =  protection.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  regard  ;  to  take  notice  of  ;  to  pay 
attention  to  ;  to  observe. 

"With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  hetdi." 

Dryilen:  Otid  ;  Metamarphottt  L 

*  2.  To  take  care  of. 

"  It  (the  snake)  shall  be  heeded." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  T.  I 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  take  notice  ;  to  care  ;  to 
pay  attention. 

heed,  *  hede.  *  hiede,  s.    [HEED,  v.] 

*  1.  Protection,  guard,  defence  ;  means  of 
safety. 

"  That  eye  shall  be  his  heed." 

Shakrip.  :  Loftt  Labour1*  Lott,  L  L 

2.  Care,  attention,  heedfulness  ;  cautious  at 
careful  observation. 

"  In  France,  for  Bve  years  :  where  he  travailed 
With  ready  baud,  and  with  as  careful  herd." 

Daniel  :  Civil  Wart.  T.  H, 

3.  Attention,  regard,  notice. 

"  (live  diligent  hrnl  to  the  reading  and  the  study.*— 
Fearct  :  Sermon*,  vol.  ill  ,  serui.  11. 

*  4.  A  look  or  expression  of  care  or  serious* 
ness  ;  gravity. 

"  He  did  it  with  a  serious  miud  ;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance." 

Shaketp.  :  Henri,  mi.,  UL  1 

If  Heed  applies  to  matters  of  importance  to 
one's  moral  conduct  ;  care  to  matters  of  minor 
import  :  a  man  is  required  to  take  heed  ;  • 
child  is  required  to  take  care  :  the  former 
exercises  his  understanding  in  taking  hrnl; 
the  latter  exercises  his  thoughts  and  Ins 
senses  in  taking  care.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

heed   fuL  a.     [Eng.  heed  ;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Full  of  care,  caution,  or  heed  ;  careful, 
cautious,  circumspect,  wary. 

"  Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  hasto, 
Marshalled  the  rank  of  every  guest." 

Scott:  Las  of  the  Ltut  Miiutrtt,  rt  «. 

2.  Attentive,  regardful,  observant.     (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"  To  htm  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 
While  1  had  been  like  h<*'d/ul  of  the  other.* 

Shakt*p.  :  Comrdf  of  Errort,  L  L 

heed  -fully,  adv.  [Eng.  heedful;  -ly.]  In  a 
heedful,  cautious,  or  watchful  manner  ;  cau- 
tiously, with  heed. 

"  If  it  be  heed'uUn  considered  to  have  special  respect 
to  8t  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romaus."-AuAop  doit. 
vol.  it.,  dis.  8. 


s.  [Eng.  heetlfut;  -nett.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  heedful  ;  care, 
caution,  circumspection,  watchfulness. 

"  ffeed/ulneu  to  iuipruve  all  nUfug  oppurtimltlw 
of  providing  for  ourwlves  and  faiutTUs.v-H'«Miu: 
Jfatural  SeUgion.  bk.  Ii.,  ch.  i». 

*  heed-I-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  Ktedy;  4V.}    With 
heed  or  care  ;  heedfiilly,  carefully,  cautiously. 

*  heed-I-ness,  *  heed'-I-nisse,  «     (Eng. 
heedy;    -ness.]      Heedfuluess,   care,   caution, 
drenmspootion. 

"  By  God's  grace  and  her  good  htrdixfue." 

.sprawr  :  /'.  V  .  V   vl.  H, 

heed'-les*.  a.  [Eng.  htrti  ;  -lets.]  Taking  DO 
heed  or  care  ;  careless,  inattentive,  thought* 
less,  negligent. 

"  The  hrfdlru  impreu  that  belongs 
To  louelr  uaiurr'n  caiiial  work." 

H'ordtworth     Kirur,inn  bk.  UL 

heed  less  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hrrdlesi;  -ly.]  In 
a  heedless,  careless,  or  lu^lip'tit  manner; 
without  heed,  cure,  or  circumspection. 

heed  -l&M-ness,  «.  [Eng.  heeaten;  -next.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  heedless  ;  car*. 
lessnesR  ;  want  of  care  or  circurni«|>ectlon. 

"The  (ayOorinua.  who  seta  up  for  an  ludlflririie* 
and  becoming  kMMMMKjtVH  her  hmband  all  the 
torment  linaglnablfc'—  Stttfts  Spectator.  No.  1*4. 

heed-y,  a.    [Eng.  heed;  -y.)    Heedful,  care- 
ful, circumspect,  wary,  watchful. 

"The  watch-tower  is  not  unfurnished  with  *M4f 
•ye*."—  S<jAoj>  Hull. 


bfil,  bo^;  ptfut,  J<Jwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  eyist.    -Ing. 
tian  -  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;     tion.    sion  =  zhiin.      -clous,  -tions,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &<•.  =  b»l.  doU 
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heel— hegira 


keel  (1).  'heele,  *  hele,  5.  [A.8.  Ma; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hiel  ;  Icel.  kail;  Sw.  Mil; 
But  Keel;  O.  Frls.  hel<i.] 

L  Ordinary  Language 

L  Th«  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  either  in 
man  or  quadrupeds. 

2.  The  hinder  part  of  a  coverivg  for  the 
feet  ;  as  of  a  shoe,  a  stocking,  Ac. 

3.  Anything  shaped  liked  or  resembling  a 
human  heel  ;  a  protuberance,  a  knob. 

"  At  thf  other  title  It  a  kind  of  •*•<  ar  knob,  to 
break  clot*  with."—  Mortimer  Uu&mtdTf. 

4.  The  application  of  the  heel,  that  is,  the 
•pur,  to  a  horse  :  as,  The  horse  understands 
the  hetl  well. 

*  5.  The  latter  part  ;  the  end  ;  the  conclud- 
ing i«rt  ;  the  remainder  :  as,  the  heel  of  a 
loaf,  Ihe  fuel  of  a  session. 

IL   Technically  : 

L  Anat.  :  The  heel  is  formed  by  the  projec- 
tion downwards  and  backwards  of  the  os  cal- 
OOftrunt,  called  also  the  os  calcis. 

•2.  Arch.  :  A  workman's  name  for  a  cyma 
reversa.  fCvMA.) 

5.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  after  end  of  a  ship's  keeL 

(2)  The  lower  end  of  a  spar  or  timber. 

(3)  The  lower  end  of  a  timber  in  a  frame. 

4.  Carp.  :  The  lower  end  or  foot  of  a  rafter, 
where  it  rests  on  the  wall  or  plate. 

5.  Firearms  :  The  upper  end  of  the  butt- 
end  of  a  musket  when  in  firing  position  ;  the 
tail  of  a  gun-lock  hammer. 

6.  Shoemctking  :  A  block  built  up  of  pieces 
Of  leather,  and  serving  to  elevate  from  the 
pound  the  rear  portions  of  the  boot  or  shoe. 
Heels  are  usually  made  of  several  thicknesses 
of  leather,  called  lifts  or  taps,  which  are  fast- 
ened together  and  to  the  insole  and  quarter  by 
pegs  or  nails. 

*i  (1)  To  be  at  or  upon  the  heels  :  To  pursue  ; 
to  follow  or  attend  closely  ;  to  follow  hard. 


(2)  To  be  down  or  out  at  heels  :  To  be  slip- 
shod ;  to  be  in  unfortunate  or  decayed  circum- 
stances. 

(3)  To  cool  the  heels  :  To  be  made  to  wait, 
When  making  a  call  upon  some  great  personage. 

"We  roofed  our  heett  during  the  ordinary  and  in- 
tolerable half-hour."—  6.  A.  Sata  :  Paril  Benelf  Again. 
ToL  i..  ch.  i. 

(4)  To  go  heels  over  head  :  To  turn  a  summer- 
sault ;  to  be  hasty,  rash,  or  inconsiderate. 

(5)  To  have  or  get  the  heels  of:  To  outrun  ;  to 
be  speedier  than. 


(6)  To  lay  by  the  heels :  To  fetter,  to  shackle. 
"  If  the  king  blame  me  for  It,  111  lay  ye  all 

By  the  keelt,  and  suddenly  ;  and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines."     Shakttp. :  Heart  VII!.,  v.  4. 

(7)  To  shore  the  heels :  To  take  to  flight ;  to 
flee  ;  to  run  away. 

(8)  To  take  heel,  to  take  to  the  heels :  To  fly  ; 
to  ran  away.  (Shakesp:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2.) 

(9)  To  tread  upon  one's  heels :  To  follow  close 
Or  hard  after. 

"One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another' t  heclf* 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

(10)  By  the  heel :  Said  of  a  ship  when  deep 
In  the  water  aft. 

heel-breasting  machine,  «.  A  ma- 
chine for  cutting  down  the  straight  front  face 
of  a  boot  or  shoe  heel. 

heel-chain,  *. 

Naut. :  A  chain  for  holding  out  the  jib- 
boom. 

heel-cutter,  .-. 

Shoemak. :  A  cutting  instrument  for  cutting 
oat  the  lifts  which  form  the  heel 

heel-iron,  *. 

Shoemak.  :  A  plate  on  the  lower  surface  of  a 
boot  or  shoe  heel,  to  increase  the  durability. 
Sometimes  put  on  to  make  a  clattering,  as  in 
some  fancy  dances. 

heel-knee,  -•. 

Xauf . :  The  knee  connecting  the  keel  with 
the  stern-post 

heel-piece,  s. 

*  1.  Armor  for  the  heels. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  on  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 

"  Like  a  heel-piece  to  support 
A  cripple.'  SwVt:  On  Poetiy. 


•  3.  The  end  ;  the  conclusion. 

"  Just  at  the  hrrl.»ier*  of  his  book.' 

Lloy<l :  The  CoMler  of  reuingtan'i  Letter. 

heel-piece,  v.t.  To  put  a  piece  of  leather 
upon  ;  to  patch  the  heel  or  heels  of. 

"Some  blamed  Mrs.  Boll  for  new  hetLpiecinf  her 
shoes."— XrouMnof :  Hitt.  of  John  Hull. 

heel-plate,  s.  The  plate  on  the  butt  end 
of  a  gnu-stock,  or  on  the  surface  in  a  boot  or 
shoe  heel. 

heel-poet,  *. 

1.  The  post  which  supports  the  outer  end 
of  a  propeller  shaft. 

2.  The  post  to  which  a  gate  or  door  is  hung. 

3.  The  quoin-post  of  a  lock-gate. 
heel-ring,  .*-. 

Husbandry  :  The  ring  which  is  tightened  by 
wedges,  and  confines  the  scythe-blade  to  the 
suath. 

heel-rope,  *. 

.V«!<(. .-  A  rope  for  hauling  on  the  heel  of 
the  bowsprit  to  run  it  out. 

heel-shave,  * 

Shoemak.  :  A  hand-tool  like  a  spoke-shave, 
to  shape  the  heel  after  the  lifts  of  approxi- 
mate shape  have  been  fastened  together. 

heel-tap,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  quantity  of  liquor 
left  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass,  when  the  main 
portion  has  been  drunk. 

2.  Shoemak. :  One  of  the  pieces  or  thicknesses 
of  leather  of  which  a  heel  is  built  up  ;  a  lift. 

If  No  Iteel-taps !  An  exclamation  or  order  to 
the  effect  that  glasses  are  to  be  completely 
emptied. 

heel-tap,  v.t.  To  add  a  piece  of  leather 
to  the  heel  or  heels  of ;  to  heel-piece. 

heel-tool,  s. 

Metal-turn. :  A  form  of  metal-turning  tool 
in  which  the  heel  of  the  tool  is  supported  on 
a  rest. 

heel  (2),  s.  [HEEL  (2),  v.]  A  leaning  or  inclin- 
ation to  one  side.  Specif.,  the  inclination  of 
a  vessel  laterally,  as  she  careens  under  a  press 
of  sail 

heel  (1),  v.t.   [HEEL  (i),  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  heel ;  to  add 
a  heel  to. 

2.  To  arm  a  game-cock  with  a  spur  or  gaff. 

3.  To  perform  by  the  use  of  the  heels  or 
feet,  as  a  dance. 

"  I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  hie!  the  high  lavolt,  uur  sweeten  talk." 

Shaketp. :  Troilui  t  Cremida,  IT.  4. 

4.  To  place  the  heels  against :  as,  To  hetl  a 
mark. 

5.  To  furnish,  or    supply,    especially  with 
money.     ( U.  8.  Slany.) 

\   Well-heeled:  Well  equipped  ;  opulent. 

heel  (2),  v.i.  [A  corrupt,  from  Mid.  Eng. 
helden,  or  hilden;  A.S.  hyldan,  heldan=to 
tilt,  to  incline ;  Dan.  helde  —  to  slant,  to  slope  ; 
Sw.  holla  =  to  tilt,  to  pour  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
halden  =  to  bow  or  bend  oneself.]  To  incline 
or  cant  over  to  one  side. 

"lThey]made  the  vessel  heel, 
And  laid  her  on  her  side." 

Coteper  :  Lou  of  the  Royal  George. 

heel' -ball,  •>•.  [Eng.  heel,  and  ball.]  A  com- 
position of  beeswax  and  lampblack.  It  is  used 
by  shoemakers  for  giving  a  smooth  surface  to 
the  heels  of  boots  and  shoes ;  also  employed 
by  antiquaries  for  taking  rubbings  of  inscrip- 
tions, &c. 

heel'  er,  «.  [Eng.  heel;  -».}  A  game-cock 
that  strikes  well  with  bis  heels  or  spurs ;  also 
a  hanger-on  in  politics;  a  politician  of  the 
lowest  type. 

been,  ».  [Chin.]  In  China,  a  city  of  the  flrsx 
class. 

hee'r,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Weaving :  The  length  of  two  cuts  or  leas  of 
linen  or  woollen  threads. 

*  heeze,  heez  ie,  *  heise,  v.t.  [A  corrupt, 
of  hoist  (q.v.V)  To  hoist,  to  raise  up ;  to 
increase  the  velocity  of. 

heeze,  *  heis  -ie.  *.  [HEEZE,  v.].  A  hoist ;  a 
lift  or  help  on  or  forward. 


*  heft  (1),  ».    [From  HEAVK  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  heaving  or  lifting  ;  an  effort, 
a  strain,  an  exertion. 

"  He  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides, 
With  violent  heftt."    Shaketp.  :  Winttr't  Tote,  U.  L, 

2.  Weight,  heaviness. 

"  he'll  (2),  *  heaft,  s.    [Hxrr.] 

hfift  (3X  «.     [HEFT  (2),  v.}    A  dwelling,  a  reai- 
dence. 

*  heft  (1),  v.t.     [HEKT(l),  «.] 

1.  To  heave,  lift,  or  hoist  up. 

2.  To  try  the  weight  of  by  lifting. 

heft  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  familiarize  or  accustom  to  a 
place  or  employment  by  language. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  live,  to  dwell. 

*  heft,  *  hefte,  pa.  t.  &  pa.  par.    [HEATE,  «.] 
hog-  -  ber  -  r?,  hedge'  -ber  -  ry  ,  *    [Eng. 

hedge  (?),  ami  /jerry.] 

1.  The  wild  cherry. 

2.  The  bird  cherry. 

He-gel  -I  an,  o.  &  «.    (G.  f.  W.  Hegel  ;  -ion.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  Hegelianism  (q.v.). 

"  Philosophy  Iwgins  then,  on  the  Hegelian  princi. 
pie,  by  our  gaining  a  clear  conception  of  the  laws  of 
thought."—  Jtorell  :  Speculative  Philotophy  (2nd  ed.(, 
ii.  167. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  accepts  the  teaching 
of  Hegel. 

"As  he  increased  in  years,  Schelling  became  very 
bitter  against  the  ffeyeliant."  —  Hutory  of  Pantheiim, 
ii.  204. 

He-geT-I-an-ism,  *.    [Eng.,  &c.  Hegelian; 
-ism.] 

Philos.  :  The  system  outlined  by  George 
Frederick  William  Hegel  (1770—1831)  in  his 
Encyclopadie.  His  teaching  is  in  some  degree 
a  systematization  of  Schelliug's  ideas  [I  DEAL- 
ISM,  SPINOZISM],  in  their  turn  a  development 
of  those  of  Fichte.  Michelet((?escA.  derSyst.  der 
Philos.  ii.  (504)  claims  for  Hegel  the  invention 
of  anew  method  —  the  principle  of  the  Identity 
of  the  Subject  with  the  Object.  Logic  with 
Hegel  is  not  an  examination  of  the  forms  of 
thought,  but  of  thoughts  themselves,  for 
whatever  is  true  of  the  thought,  is  true  of  the 
thing.  Hegelianism  deals  with  (1)  Logic,  (2) 
The  Philosophy  of  Nature,  (3)  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Intelligence.  The  whole  system  i.s  con- 
tained in  the  Logic,  of  which  the  other  parts 
are  but  an  application.  The  first  proposition 
is,  Being  and  Non-Being  are  the  same.  This 
gives  two  contraries  ;  there  must  be  a  relation 
to  make  them  real.  Unite  them,  and  that  is 
the  Becoming  (Werden).  In  this  idea  are  two 
elements  —  a  Non-Being  from  wjjich  it  is  evolv- 
ing, and  a  Being  which  is  evolved.  Hegel 
claimed  to  be  Conservative  and  orthodox,  and 
Baring  Gould  (Origin  ofRelig.  Belief  '(ed.  1882), 
ii.  40),  says  that  "if  the  modern  intellect  is  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  dogma  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, it  will  be  through  Hegel's  discovery." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Young  Hegelians  — 
Strauss,  Bruno  Banr,  Feuerbach,  and  others 
—  assert  that  their  doctrines,  radical  in  poli- 
tics and  rationalist  in  religion,  are  legiti- 
mate deductions  from  the  system  of  Hegel. 

"  Hegelianum  is  here  taken  in  a  wide  sens*.*— 
Adiimton  :  Fickle,  p.  219.  (Note.) 

*  heg  e  mon  ic,    •  heg  e  mon  -Ic-al,  a. 
[Gr.  i]yffjLoviKo^{hegemonikos),  from  Gr.  i)yt>ui»> 


(hegemon)  =  a  leader,  a  guide  ;  yyfonai  (kegeo- 
mai)  =  to  rule  or  guide.]  Ruling,  predomi- 
nant, chief. 

"The  judgment  being  the  hegetnonical  power,  and 
director  ol  action.  11  it  be  led  by  the  overbeaiings  of 
passion."—  GlamiU  :  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xxiii. 


;  s.  [Gr.  iytfiovia  (hegemonia), 
from  riyeiuav  (hegemon)  =  a  leader,  a  guide.) 
Leadership,  predominance,  superiority  ;  ap- 
plied to  the  relation  of  one  state  to  another, 
or  to  a  number  of  others  confederated. 

*  hegge,  *.    [HEDOE,  s.] 

heg'-Ir-a,  s.  [A.S.  hijrah  =  separation,  flight] 
The  ftigfit  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca,  on  the 
night  of  Thursday,  July  15,  622,  from  which 
the  Mohammedans  begin  their  reckoning  of 
time  ;  any  similar  flight.  In  calculating  dates 
reckoned  from  the  Hegira,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Mohammedan  year  has 
only  354  days.  To  transform  a  Mohammedan 
into  a  Christian  date,  not  merely  must  622  be 


Ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
•r.  wore,  welf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  -  e ;    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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•ubtracted  from  the  latter,  but  the  remainder 
must  be  multiplied  by  365*52,  and  divided  by 
854. 

H«M'-del-berg,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.  A.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geol.  :  A  city  of  Baden,  thirty-two  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Carlsruhe. 

B.  A$  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place 
described  under  A. 

Heidelberg  Catechism,  s. 

Eccles.  :  A  catechism,  first  published  at 
Heidelberg  in  1563,  drawn  out  by  Zechariah 
Ursinus  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  published  in  the  Palatinate.  It  was 
received  beyond  this  limit,  was  approved  by 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  was  the  model  on  which 
the  Westminster  Assembly  framed  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  (Mosheim,  &c.) 

teif'-er,  *  half  are,  hai  fre,  *  hayf  are, 
*hel£-fere,  *hei-fre,  s.  [A.s.  hedhfore, 
from  hedh  =  high,  and/ear  =  an  ox.]  A  young 
cow.  (Thomson:  Spring,  807.) 

heigh  (gh  silent),  interj.  [Imitative.]  An 
exclamation  used  to  call  attention  or  en- 
courage. 

heigh-ho,  *  hai-ho,  hey-ho,  interj. 

L  Anexpression  of  disappointment,  languor, 
uneasiness,  or  regret 

"  Ti»  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin  ;  'tis  time  you  were 
ready;  by  my  troth  I  am  exceeding  ill,  hey  thai"— 
Skaketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  lii.  4. 

*  2.  An  expression  of  joy  or  exultation. 

height,  *  heighth  (gh  silent),  *  highth, 

*  highte,  hyghte,  heyghth,  heighthe, 

*  heithe,  *  heght,  *  heghte,  s.      [A.S. 
hedhdhu,  hehdhu,  from  hedh  =  high  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  hoogte,  from  hoog  =  high  ;  Icel.  hoedh,  from 
hdr  =  high  ;  Sw.  ho'jd,  from  hog ;  Dan.  hoide, 
from  hoi ;  Goth,  hauhitha,  from  hauhs  —  high  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hohida.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  high,  ele- 
vated, or  raised  above  the  ground  ;  elevation ; 
eminence ;  elevated  position. 


2.  The  altitude  or  distance  which  anything 
rises  above  its  foot,  basis,  or  foundation. 

••  Fifty  the  breadth,  the  height  (1  east  of  the  three) 
Full  thirty  cubits."  Draylon  :  tToaKt  Flood. 

TT  The  height  of  mountains  or  other  eleva- 
tions is  measured  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways  : 
by  trigonometry  or  by  the  barometer. 

3.  An  elevated,  high,  or   lofty  place ;  an 
eminence ;  a  summit. 

"  Beyond  yon  mountain's  hour  height." 

Dryden:  Horace,  bk.  L,  Iz. 

4.  Size ;  stature. 

• '  She  is  about  my  height." 
Shaketp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  IT.  4. 

6.  Elevation  or  pre-eminence  in  rank,  office, 
society,  &c. ;  high  rank,  position,  or  station. 

"  By  him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  Height." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  til.,  i.  S. 

*6.  Elevation  or  dignity,  as  of  language,  ex- 
pression, sentiment,  &c. 

*  7.  Degree  of  latitude ;  the  latitudes  being 
Considered  higher  as  they  approach  the  poles. 


8.  The  utmost  or  highest  degree  or  pitch  ; 
the  fullest  extent  or  degree. 

"  Richard  falls  In  height  of  all  his  pride." 

Shakap.  :  Richard  111.,  v.  8. 

H  *  (1)  At  height :  In  the  prime  of  power  or 
t$rength.  (Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  4.) 

»  (2)  To  the  height :  To  the  fullest  extent ;  in 
the  Highest  or  fullest  degree. 

"  He's  traitor  to  the  height." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  Vllt.,  L  1 

•  height  (gh  silent),  v.  t.    [HEIGHT,  s.  ]   To  raise 
to  a  height ;  to  exalt ;  to  heighten. 

"  Had  their  several  chambers  delicately  heighted."— 
Adant:  Workt,  i.  4H. 

height-en (t//i  silent),  v.t.    [Eng.  height;  -en.] 
L  Lit. :  To  make  high  or  higher  ;  to  raise  ; 
to  elevate. 
H.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  elevate  or  raise  in  rank  or  position  ;  to 
exalt 

"  Being  so  heighten'd, 

H*  watered  hU  new  plants  with  dews  o(  flattery." 
Shaketp.  :  Coriolanta,  v.  6. 

2.  To  raise  or  elevate  in  quality  ;   to  im- 
prove ;  to  increase. 

"  Hrlfhtmd  and  invigorated,  by  being  compared 
with  the  contrary  evil."— Cudvorth  Intel.  %«.,  p.  220. 


3.  To  raise  in  degree ;  to  increase ;  to  aggra- 
vate. 

"  Foreign  states  used  their  endeavours  to  heighten 
our  confusions."— Addttoa  :  On  the  War. 

4.  To  set  off  to  advantage  by  means  of  a 
foil  or  contrast ;  to  make  brighter,  stronger, 
or  more  evident. 

"  Here  again  the  comedian  had  an  opportunity  of 

heiyiitfniny  the  ridicule  by  action."— Goldtmith :  The 
Bee,  No.  2. 

height'-en-er  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  heighten ; 
-er.]    One  who  or  that  which  heightens. 

*  heighth  (gh  silent),  *.    [HEIGHT.] 

hei'-mi-a,  s.    [Named  after  Dr.  Heim,  a  Berlin 
physiciaii.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lythraceae,  tribe  Lythrese. 
Heimia  salmfolia  or  the  Hanchinol  (q.v.). 

hein  -ous  (ei  as  a),  *  hain  ous,  *  hayn 
OUS,  a.  [O.  Fr.  huinos,  from  haine  —  hate, 
hair  =  to  hate ;  Fr.  haineux ;  cf.  Goth. 
hatyan,  hatjan  =  to  hate.]  Hateful ;  odious  ; 
detestable  ;  abominable  ;  flagrant ;  atrocious  ; 
wicked  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  Gene  none  eare  to  their  haynoui  heresies."— Sir  T. 
More :  Worka,  p.  313. 

If  Heinous  and  flagitious  are  both  applied  to 
offences  against  human  or  divine  law,  but  the 
latter  is  the  stronger  term.  An  offence  is 
heinous  from  its  very  nature ;  it  Incomes 
flagitious  on  account  of  its  extreme  features. 

hein  -ous  ly    (ei  as  a),    *  hain  ous  ly, 
*hayn-ous-ly,      hein 
[Eng.  heinous ;  -ly.]    In 


ous   lie,   adv. 
a  heinous  manner  or 


degree  ;  Jiatefully  ;    odiously  ;   abominably  ; 
atrociously. 

"This  very  lawe   is   often   transgressed,  and  that 

haynoiuly  euen  in  the  church."  —  Backluyt  :  Voyages, 

i.  531. 

hein  -ous  ness  (ei  as  a),  *  heyn  ous 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  heinous;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  heinous  ;  atrocity. 

"  Truly  affected  with  the  heinoutneu  of  his  guilt."— 
Jortin  :  fccletiatticat  Hillary. 

heir  (as  or),   *  heire,   *  heyr,   *  heyre, 
*  eir,  *  eyr,  *.    [O.  Fr.  heir,  eir,  from  Lat. 
heres  —  an  heir.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  One  who  succeeds  or  is  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed another  in  the  possession  of  lauds,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  by  descent  ;  one 
who  is  by  law  the  inheritor  of  anything  after 
the  present  possessor  ;  one  in  whom  the  title 
to  an  estate  by  inheritance  is  vested  by  law  ; 
an  inheritor. 

An  heir  therefore  is  he  upon  whom  the  law  casts  the 
estate  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor."— 
Blackttone  :  Cammentariet,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  14. 

2.  One  who  inherits,  takes,  or  receives  any- 
thing from  an  ancestor  :  as,  A  child  is  heir  to 
the  disease  of  his  father. 

*  IL  Fig.  :  That  which  is  procreated  or  be- 
gotten ;  a  child  ;  a  production. 

"  The  first  Mr  of  my  Invention."—  Skaketp  ;  remit 
*  Adonu.  (Dedic.) 

U  Heir  by  custom  :  An  heir  claiming  by  cer- 
tain customary  modes  of  descent  attached  to 
the  laud. 
heir-apparent,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Beirmpparent  are  such  whose  right  of  inheritance 
Is  indefeasible,  provided  they  outlive  the  ancestor  ;  as 
the  eldest  son,  who  must  be  heir  to  the  father  when- 
ever he  happens  to  die."—Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk. 

ii.,  ch.  11. 

heir-at-law,  heir-general,  s.  One  who 

by  the  common  law  succeeds  to  the  lands  and 
tenements  of  his  father  or  ancestor  at  his  death. 

heir-loom,  *.    [HEIRLOOM.] 

heir  presumptive,  ».    (See  extract.) 


"  Hein-pr 


tife  are  tuch  who,  -if  the  ancestor 


-  , 

should  die  immediately,  would  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  things  be  his  heirs  ;  but  whose  right  of  in- 
heritance may  be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of  some 
nearer  heir  being  born  :  as  a  brother,  or  nephew,  whcxw 
presumptive  succession  may  be  destroyed  by  the  hlrth 
of  a  child  ;  or  a  daughter,  whose  present  hopes  may  be 
hereafter  cut  off  by  the  birth  of  a  sou."—  aiackuone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  Ii.,  ch.  11. 

heir  -special,  t.  An  heir  who  succeeds 
to  an  estate  in  the  order  pointed  out  by  some 
instrument  determining  such  special  course 
of  descent. 

*  heir  (as  ar),  v.  t.  [HEIR,  *.]  To  be  heir  to  ; 
to  inherit. 

"One  only  daughter  *^r»rf  the  royslsUts.- 

Drydtn:  Virgil  ;  ^Sneid  Til  7*. 

*helr'-d6m  (heir  as  ar),  ».  [Eng.  heir; 
-dom.]  The  state  or  condition  of  an  heir  ; 
succession  by  inheritance  ;  heirship. 


heir;-ess  (heir  as  ar). «.  [Eng.  heir;  .«*.] 
A  female  heir. 

heir  -16ss  (heir  as  ar),  a.  [Eng.  heir;  4m.] 
Destitute  of  or  having  no  heir. 

"  ffeirltu  It  hath  mad*  my  kingdom.* 

Shatmp. :  Winter'*  TaU,  T.  L 

heir'-loom  (heir  as  ar),  ».  [Eng.  heir,  and 
Mid.  Eng.  loom  =  a  piece  of  property ;  furni- 
ture.] [Loon,  s.] 

1.  A   personal   chattel   which   by  special 
custom  descends  to  the  heir  with  the  herit- 
able estate. 

''.Thu"  an  heirloom,  or  implement  of  furniture, 
which  by  custom  descends  together  with  an  house  is 
neither  laud  or  tenement,  but  a  mere  moveable :  yet 
being  inheritable  is  comprised  under  the  ireueral  word 
hereditament"— Blackttone:  Comment..  6t.  it,  ch.  1 

2.  Any  special  inheritance ;  property  handed 
down  by  inheritance. 

"  This  tumour  by  a  king  might  cured  be  alone : 
which  he  an  heirloom  left  unto  the  English  throne." 
Drayton  :  folyJtlbion,  a.  U. 

heir1 -ship  (heir  as  ar), «.  [Bug.  heir;  -$hip.} 
The  quality,  state,  character,  or  position  of 
an  heir  ;  succession  by  inheritance. 

"I  shall  first  review  the  laws  of  heirikip  by  prox- 
imity of  blood  ;  and.  secondly,  the  laws  of  heirthip  by 
appointment,  which  is  either  by  adoption  during  life, 
or  by  testamentary  disposition. '—air  W.  Jonet :  Com- 
mentary on  I  taut. 

*  heirship  movables,  s.  pi 
Scots  Law:  The  best  of  certain  kinds  of 
movables,  which  the  heir  was  entitled  to  take, 
besides  the  heritable  estate ;  the  distinction 
was  abolished  in  1868. 

heis-ter -i-a,  5.  [Named  after  Laurence 
Heister,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Helmstadt 
He  died  in  1758.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  Olacaceae.  Heisteriacoccinea 
is  a  tree  with  white  flowers,  found  in  Marti- 
nique and  other  West  Indian  islands  ;  its  red 
fruits  are  eaten  by  pigeons.  It  was  once  erro- 
neously supposed  to  furnish  the  Partridge- 
wood  of  the  cabinet-makers. 

*  hei-sngge,  s.     [A.S.  hege  =  a  hedge.]    The 
hedge-sparrow. 

he  jal-ap,  >.     [Bug.  he  =  male,  and  joJap.J 
Comm.  :  The  same  as  MALE  JALAP  (q.v.). 

hej  -ir-a,  s.    [HEOIRA.] 

hel  a-mys,  s.    [Or.  JAXO?  (hfil<«\  «AA«k  (ellos) 
=  a*  young  deer,  a  fawn,  and  /tv*  (miu)  =  a 
mouse.] 
Zool. :  The  name  given  by  F.  Cuvier  to  a 

?enus  of  mammals,  called  by  Illiger  Pedetes. 
t  resembles  Dipus,  containing  the  Jerboas. 
It  contains  the  Jlelamy*  or  Pedetet  ca/er,  or 
Cape  Jerboa.  It  is  about  the  size  of  A  hare, 
and  advances  by  leap*  and  bounds.  Its 
Dutch  names  mean  Leaping  and  Mountain 
Hare.  It  does  damage  to  the  green  atid  ripe 
grain  crops  adjacent  to  the  mountains  where 
it  lives.  [PEDETES.] 

hel-arc'-tos, ».  [Gr.  ijAiot  (WMo»)  =  the  sun, 
and  opKTOf  (arktos)  =  a  bear.] 

Zool.  :  Sunl«ear  ;  a  genus  of  Uraide  (Bears). 
They  have  smooth  glossy  hair,  feed  chiefly 
on  honey  or  the  young  shoots  of  the  cocoanut 
tree,  and  are  milder  in  their  disposition  than 
the  more  typical  members  of  the  family. 
Helarctos  nuOayanm  is  the  Malayan  Hunbear, 
of  which  the  Bornean  one,  H.  eurytpilut,  may 
be  perhaps  only  a  variety. 

hSl-cdl-6-fey,  •.  [Or.  *A«K  (tefto»)  =  « 
wound,  an  ulcer,  and  Xoyos  (logos)  =  *  dis- 
course ;  Fr.  keloologie.] 

Med. :  The  branch  of  medical  icience  which 
treats  of  ulcers. 

hel'-oo-plto-tf.  «.    [Or.  «A«K  (*«O»«)-» 
a  wound,  an  ulcer,  and  »AOO-T«  (ptattoi): 
formed,  moulded  ;  wAwro-w  (ptattG)  =•  to  form 
moulds,  to  uliajKi.] 

Snrg. :  The  pnicess  of  replacing  the  epi- 
dermic integument,  destroyed  by  an  UMfj 
by  transferring  to  the  injured  spot  a  niece  of 
skin  from  the  correnixmding  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  some  other*  person. 

held,  pa.  t  *  |».  par.    [Hou>,  ».] 

*  hele  (1),  v.t.    [A.S.  IWan.)   To  hide,  to  COYW, 
to  conceal 

•  hele  (2),  v.t.    [HEAL.] 

•  hele  (IX  •'•    (HEEL,  j.) 


b6il,  l>6>;  potit,  )&H;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  thi»:  sin, 
-elan,    tian  =  fhft"     -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;    tion,  -sion  -  xhun.    -dons,  -tioua,  - 


as;  expect,  ycnophon,  exist,     ph  -  t, 
•ions  -  shus.   -bio.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfL 
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hele— Helicon 


•hele  (2),  •  heale,  *.  [A.8.  Ml,  Kevin.] 
Health,  safety,  welfare. 

"  Thy  toule  /W«."  Mart*  Arthure,  S.M6. 

•hele'-les,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  hele  m  health,  and 
Its  =  less.)  Without  safety,  cure,  or  remedy 

t  HSl  -Sn-a,  *.  [St  Helena,  the  queen  of 
Constantius  Chlorns.  It  was  she  who  built 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  name 
was  derived  remotely  from  Gr.  'EAeVrj  (Helene), 
Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus,  the  taking  away  of 
•whom  caused  the  war  of  Troy.  Curtius  de- 
rived the  name  from  Gr.  <fAdr>)  (helane),  «A«'f>) 
Qieleite)  =  a  torch  ;  while  Max  Miiller  considers 
it  akin  to  the  Vedic  Sararaa,  the  goddess  of 
the  dawn.] 

Meteor.  :  An  old  Roman  name  still  current 
among  Italian  sailors  fora  single  light  appear- 
ing to  sailors.  It  was  deemed  by  them  un- 
favourable, whilst  a  double  one,  termed  Castor 
and  Pollux,  was  deemed  propitious.  They 
are  varieties  of  St  Elmo's  Fire  (q.v.). 


hS-lgn'-I-S-W,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -««.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-trilw  of  Composites,  tribe 
Benecionidese.  • 

hcl  e  nin,  hel-e-nine,  f.  [Mod.  Lat. 
Helen(ium),  in  the  botanical  name  Inula 
Helenium,  and  suff.  -in.,  -int  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chen.  :  A  crystalline  substance  existing  in 
the  root  of  elecampane,  Inula  helenium.  Ob- 
tained by  exhausting  the  root  with  hot  alcohol, 
and  purifying  the  crystals  till  they  melt  at 
110°.  They  are  colourless,  inodorous  needles  : 
the  mother  liquid  contains  Inula  camphor. 

he-len'-i-um,  ».  [Lat  Helenium;  Gr.  eX«- 
viov  (helenion)  =  a  plant,  perhaps  elecampane. 
(Liddell  &  Scott.)] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Helenieae  (q.v.).  The  species  are  yellow- 
flowered  American  plants. 

he-li-,  he-li-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  <|AIOS  (helios)  = 
the  sun.  [HELIACAL.] 

be'-li-ac,  he-li'-ac-al,  a.  [Gr.  TjAta*o'« 
(heliakos)  =  of  or  belonging  to  the  sun  ;  rjAto? 
(h('u'is)  =  the  sun  ;  cf.  Sansc.  sura  =  the  sun  ; 
Lat  sol  ;  Goth,  sunna  ;  Eng.  sun  (q.v.).] 

Astron.  :  Closely  connected  with  the  sun  ; 
rising  just  before  the  sun  ;  a  term  used  when 
a  star  rises  just  before  the  sun.  As  the  sun 
moves  in  its  orbit,  a  particular  star  which  had 
for  some  time  risen  after  the  sun  or  with  him, 
remaining  however  invisible,  owing  to  his 
beams,  will  at  length  rise  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  before  him  to  be  seen.  When  it  does  so, 
this  is  called  its  heliacal  rising,  or  it  is  said  to 
rise  heliacally.  As  in  bygone  ages  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  has  made  various 
stars  in  succession  rise  heliacally,  a  means,  of 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  use,  is  afforded 
of  computing  ancient  dates,  in  cases  in  which 
observers  have  accurately  recorded  which  star 
in  any  year  rose  heliacally. 

"The  cosmical  ascension  of  a  star  we  term  that, 
when  it  ariaeth  together  with  the  sun,  or  the  same 
degree  of  the  ecliptic  wherein  the  sun  abideth  ;  and 
that  the  heliacal  (ascension),  when  a  star  which  before 
for  the  vicinity  of  the  sun  was  not  visible,  being 
further  removed,  heginueth  to  appear."—  Browne  : 
Vulgar  Eri-onrt,  bk.  iv.,  CD.  xill 

heliacal  year,  t. 

Astron.  :  The  same  as  CANICULAR  YEAR 
(q.v.). 

he'-li-a-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  heliacal;  -ly.] 
In  a  heliacal  manner. 

"  Seliamlly.  that  is,  its  emersion  from  the  my*  of 
the  sun."  —  Broterte  •  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iv.,  cb_  xiiL 

hel-i-an  -the-mum,  «.  [Pref.  hell-  (q.v.), 
and  Lat  anthemum  ;  Gr.  ivBc^ov  (anthemon), 
the  same  as  arias  (anthos)  =  &  flower.] 

Bot.  :  Rock-rose,  a  genus  of  Cistacese  (q.v.). 
It  contains  herbs  or  under-shrubs,  with  five 
petals  ;  stamens,  as  a  rule,  many  ;  an  imper- 
fectly three-celled  capsule,  with  many  seeds. 
About  thirty  species  are  known,  from  Europe, 
West  Asia,  and  North  America.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  divides  the  genus  into  three  sub- 
sections :  Helianthemum  proper,  Turberaria, 
and  Pueudos-cistus.  H.  Canadenxe,  the  Frost 
Weed  or  Rock-rose,  is  a  widely  distributed 
plant  of  the  United  States,  being  found  in  dry 
fields  and  woods  from  Canada  to  Florida.  It 
is  distinguished  by  its  flowers,  with  large, 
bright-yellow  petals,  in  a  terminal  corymb. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  found  in  the 
Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western  Continent.  11. 


mlijnre,  the  Common  Rock-rose  of  England, 
has  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  which  appear 
from  .Inly  to  September.  Above  a  hundred 
and  thirty  foreign  species  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  where  they  have  run  into  double- 
Bowered  varieties.  [ROCK-ROSES.] 

hel  I  in  -thoid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  helianthoida 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. :  Resembling  a  sun-flower ;  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Helianthoida. 

hclian thoid  polypes,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  Helianthoida  (q.v.). 

"The  helianthoid-polypfi,  of  which  the  common 
•en-anemones  of  our  coasU  may  serve  as  an  example." 
—Sift.  Animal  Kingdom,  p.  57. 

hel  I  an  thoid -a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  heli-;  Gr. 
<iv0os  (anthos)  =  a  flower,  and  «*fi<K  (eidos)  = 
form.  ] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Polypes,  now  ranked  in 
the  order  Zoantharia,  of  the  class  Actinozoa, 
called  also  Hexacorolla  (q.v.).  [ZOANTHARIA.] 

hel  I  an -thus,  s.  [Gr.  ijAio?  (fce/ios)  =  the 
sun,  and  Gr.  arOos  (anthos)  =  a  blossom,  a 
flower  ;  cf.  also  Lat.  helianthes ;  Gr.  ^ ' 
(helianthes)  =  a  fabulous  magical  herb.] 

Bot. :  Sunflower,  a  genus  of  Composites, 
tribe  Seneciouidse,  sub-tribe  Coreopsidese. 
Helianthus  animus  is  the  Sunflower  (q.v.), 
H.  tuberosus,  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke. [ARTICHOKE.] 

hel-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  helix  (genit.  helicis),  from 
Gr.  i'Aif  (helix),  (genit,  eAutos)  (helikos)  —  a 
spiral  line,  a  helix.]  Having  many  convolu- 
tions ;  spiral. 

"The  screw  is  a  kind  of  wedge  multiplied  or  con- 
tinned  by  a  helical  revolution  about  a  cylinder."— 
Wilkint. 

helical-spring,  s.  A  spring  whose  coils 
have  a  gradually  decreasing  diameter,  as  the 
mainspring  of  a  watch.  It  may  lie  in  one 


HELICAL-SPRING. 

plane,  like  a  fake  of  rope,  one  layer  of  rope  as 
coiled  up  ;  or  it  may  be  like  the  architectural 
helix  or  the  helix  of  a  shell,  and  assume  a 
conical  form. 

heT-I-cal-ly,  <«*>•  [Eng.  helical;  -ly.}  In  a 
helical  or  spiral  manner  ;  spirally. 

hel-i-chry'-se'-SB.s.  (Mod.  Lat.  helichrys(um)  ; 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eas.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Sene- 
cionideae. 

hel-I-chry'-sum,  s.  [Lat  heliochrysos ;  Gr. 
7)Aio'xpi'°"°s  (heliochrusos)  =  a  kind  of  ever- 
lasting flower  ;  pref.  helio-,  and  Gr.  xPu<ro« 
(chrtisos)  —  gold.  Named  from  the  radiated 
flower  heads,  often  of  a  golden  hue,  though 
sometimes  also  white,  pink,  or  crimson.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Heli- 
chrysese  (q.v.).  Helichrysum  oruntale,  a  native 
of  Crete  and  Africa,  is  the  Immortelle  of  the 
French. 

he-ll9  ~l-d»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  helix;  Or.  eAtf 
(helix),  genit.  eAixos  (helikos)  —  twisted  ;  as 
subst,  anything  spiral ;  with  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zoology  :  Land  Snails,  a  family  of  gaster- 
opodous  molluscs,  order  Pulmonifera,  section 
Inoperculata.     The  shell  is  external,  and  in 
general  large  enough   to  contain   the  entire 
animal,  the  aperture  closed  during  hyberna- 
tion  by  an  epiphragm.  The  animal  has  a  short 
retractile  head,  with  four  retractile  tentacles, 
the  upper  pair  the  longer,  and  with  eye  specks 
at  the  tips.  More  than  1,600  species  have  been 
described.     They  are  of  world-wide  distribu- 
tion.    Genera  :  Helix,  Vitrina,  Succinea,  Buli- 
mus,  Achatina,  Pupa,  Clausilia,  &c.    Forbes 
and  Hanley  enumerate  forty-six  British  species 
of  Helicidse.    [HELIX.] 

2.  Paleeont. :  The  family  came  into  existence 
as  long  ago  as  the  Carboniferous  period,  with 
the  genera   Pupa,  Dawsonella,  and  the  sub- 
genus  Zonites.     Then,  after  a  long  interval,  it 
reappears  in  the  Tertiary.    The  gap  has  arisen 


because  land  snails  could  not  occur  largely  at 
fossils  in  strata  chiefly  marine. 

h6-li9  -1-form,  a.  (Lat.  helix  (genit  helicit)  *s 
a  spiral  line,  and  forma  as  form.]  Having  th« 
form  of  a  helix  ;  helical,  spiral. 

hel  -I-cIn,  ».  [Gr.  eAif  (helix)  =  ivy,  and  -in 
(Chem.)] 

Chem. :  CisH^Oy.  A  glucoside  formed  by 
the  action  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  on  salicin. 
Helicin  crystallizes  in  white  slender  needles, 
which  melt  at  175°.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  helicin  is  converted  by  sodium  amalgam 
into  salicin.  Boiled  with  dilute  acids  or  al- 
kalis, it  is  converted  into  glucose 
and  salicylic  aldehyde  CgHvOH'CC- 

hei-i-91  -na,  s.  [Lat.  helix,  helicis  [HELIX]  ; 
Gr.  <?Ai'«7)  (helike)-=  winding,  twisting,  as  of  a 
shell-snail ;  neut  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
family  Cyclostomidae.  The  shell  is  globose, 
depressed,  or  keeled,  with  a  nearly  square  or 
semilunar  aperture,  having  a  shelly  or  mem- 
branous operculum  ;  animal  with  long  slender 
pointed  tentacles.  Known  recent  species  162, 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific,  &c.  Not 
yet  found  fossil. 

heT-1-cine,  a.  [Gr.  eAif  (helix);  as  subst.  = 
the  tendril  of  the  vine  or  that  of  ivy ;  and 
suff.  -ine.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  a 
tendril.  Not  confined  to  botanical  descrip- 
tions ;  for  in  anatomy  there  are  helicine  arteries. 

t  her-i-cite,».  [Lat.  helix  (genit.  helicis);  suff. 
-ite.] 
Palceont. :  A  fossil  snail  of  the  genus  Helix. 

hel'- 1 -co- graph,  s.  [Gr.  lAif  (helix),  genit. 
iS\iicos(helikos)=a.  spiral  line, andypa^co^raj'/io) 
=  to  write,  to  draw.]  An  instrument  for  de- 
scribing helices.  A  small  wheel  rotates  on 
the  screw  shaft  and  revolves  around  the  fixed 
point,  moving  towards  or  from  the  said  centre, 
according  to  the  direction  of  its  revolution  ; 
a  pencil  describing  a  helix.  The  distances 
between  the  intersections  of  an  ordinate  with 
the  spiral  are  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 

hel-I-co-gyr'-ate  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Gr.  eAif 
(helix),  genit.  eAucos  (helikos)  [HELIX],  and 
Eng.  gyrate  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Having  a  ring  or  gyrus  carried  ob- 
liquely round  it.  Example,  the  spore-cases  of 
Trichomanes. 

hel  -i-coid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  e'Xuaidijs  (helikodes). 
«AucoeiS>js  (h.elikoeide's)  =  of  winding  form  ;  i'Aif 
(helix)  [HELIX],  and  eI6os  (eido*)  =  form.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Spirally  curved  ;  curved  like 
the  spire  of  a  univalve  shell ;  spiral. 

2.  Bot. :    Twisted  like  a  snail-shell.     The 
term  is    used   specially  when  the   cyme   ot 
a   monocotyledonous   plant    has    its    flowers 
arrayed  in  succession  in  a  spiral  form  around 
a    pseudothallus    or   axis    of   one-peduncled 
cymes  or  sannentidia,  formed  by  a  series  of 
successive  peduncles  fitted  into  each  other  in 
such  a  way  that  they  seem  to  form  but  one 
and  the  same  stalk.    Example,  Hemerocallis 
fulva.    (Lindley.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  curved  surface  generated 
by  a  right  line  in  such  motion  about  a  fixed 
right  line  that  every  point  in  the  former  shall 
move  uniformly  in  the  direction  of  the  latter, 
preserving  a  uniform  angular  motion  about  it. 

helicoid  parabola, «. 

Geom. :  A  curve  arising  from  the  supposition 
that  the  common  or  Apollonian  parabola  is 
bent  or  twisted  till  the  axis  comes  into  the 
periphery  of  a  circle,  the  ordinates  still  re- 
taining their  places  and  perpendicular  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  circle,  all  these  lines 
remaining  in  the  same  plane. 
hel  I  coid-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  helicoid;  -aL] 
The  same  as  HELICOID,  a.  (q.v.). 

"The  formation  of  the  right  and  left  handed  KM- 
coidal  crystals."—  Brit.  JLuoo.  Rep.  (1883),  p.  405. 

Hel  -i-con,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Geog. :  A  mountain  in  Bceotia,  in  Greece, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses.    On  it  were  situated  the  fountains 
Hippocrene  and  Aganippe,  the  supposed  grand 
sources  of  poetic  inspiration. 

2.  Music:   A  form  of  wind-instrument  of 
metal,  resembling  a  French-horn,  but  having 
keys  and  valves.   They  are  made  en  suite,  that 
is,  of  various  sizes  and  compass. 
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hel-I-co'-nS-se,  i.  pi.  [Lat  helicon(ia);  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -we.) 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Musacese,  having  solitary 
seeds,  and  the  fruit  a  capsule  bursting  through 
the  partitions.  [HELICONIA.] 

hel-I-co'-ni-a,  s.     [Lat.  Helicon  (q.v.),  and 

fern.  sing.  adj.  guff.  -iu.J 

1.  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Heli- 
coneae  (q.v.).      The  root  of  Helionnia  jtsitta- 
eorum,  and  that  of  H.  Bihai,  are  eaten  in  the 
West  Indies.      H.    Marice   Alexandrovnce,    a 
Grenada  species,  named  after  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  produces  a  fibre  of  economic  value. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-family  Heliconinie,  or  the  family 
Heliconidae   (q.v.).      It   occurs    in   tropical 
America. 

hel-I-con'-I-an,  a.  [Eng.  Helicon;  -ion.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Helicon. 

hel  i-con  -I-dee,  helTI-co'-mi,  i.  pi.  [Lat 
helicon(ia)  (q.v.),  and  fein.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -idee, 
or  muse,  -ii.) 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  butterflies.  They  are 
not  eaten  by  birds  or  by  monkeys. 

hel-?-c6-Ste'-ga,  s.     [Gr.  eAif  helix  (genit. 

iAuco?  (helikos)  f  HELIX]  ;  and  Gr.  vreyt)  (stege) 
'   =  a  roofed  place,  a  room.) 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  Helicostegidse 

(q.v.). 

tie'l-i-CO'-StSg'-I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  helico- 
tteg(a);  Lat.  >.jm.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.) 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  order  Poly- 
thalamia,  with  spirally  arranged  chambers, 
like  minute  cephalopods,  to  which,  however, 
they  are  not  at  all  akin. 

hel-i-ci-tre  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  e\i£(helux),  genit. 
cAixot  (helikos)  [HELIX],  and  Gr.  Tpij/ia  (trema.) 
=  that  which  is  pierced,  a  hole.) 

Anat.  :  A  small  opening  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cochlea  in  the  ear. 


,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat  helicter(es)  ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Sterculiads.  The  leaves  are 
simple  and  the  Bowers  perfect. 

hel-ic'-ter-es,  «.  [Gr.  eAi<tT»jp  (helikter)  = 
anything  twisted  :  an  armlet,  an  earring. 
Named  from  the  screw-like  appearance  which 
the  five  twisted  carpels  of  the  fruit  present.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Helic- 
terece  (q.  v.).  Helicteres  Isora  is  known  to  Anglo- 
Indians  as  twisted  stick,  twisted  horn,  or 
twisty.  A  decoction  of  the  root  of  Helicteres 
Sacarolha  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  remedy  for 
•venereal  complaints. 

heUc'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  rjAi)  (hele)  =  solar  heat,  and 
utrit  (iktis)  =  a  weasel  or  ferret  (Agassiz.)'] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Mustelidse.  Two  species 
are  known,  Helictis  moschata,  from  China,  and 
H.  nepalensis,  from  Nepaul. 

*  heT-Ing,  «.  [Mid.  Eng.  hele  =  to  cover,  to 
conceal.]  That  which  covers  ;  specif.,  the 
roofing  of  a  building. 

hS-li-4-,  pref.    [HELi-.] 

he-H  6  9en  trie,  he  li  6-9011  trie  al,  a. 
[Pref.  helio-,  and  Eng.  centric  (q.v.).] 

Astron.  :  Having  the  point  of  observation  in 
the  centre  of  the  sun,  as  distinguished  from 
geocentric  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  When 
we  speak  of  the  heliocentric  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  objects,  we  suppose  the  spectator 
•itnated  In  the  sun,  and  referring  them  by 
circles  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  to  the  great  circle  marked  out  in  the 
heavens  by  the  infinite  prolongation  of  that 
plane.  The  heliocentric  latitude  of  the  earth 
is  always  0,  and  its  heliocentric  longitude 
always  equal  to  the  sun's  geocentric  longitude 
•dded  to  180°.  The  heliocentric  equinoxes  and 
solstices  are  the  same  as  the  geocentric  ones 
reversely  named.  The  difference  between 
the  heliocentric  and  geocentric  places  of  a 
planet  is  the  same  as  its  parallax  (q.v.). 
(Herachel  :  Attron.,  §  372,  373,  501.) 

fte'-ll-d-chrome,  s.  [Gr.  rjA.o?  (hllioi)  =  the 
sun,  and  xpwpa  (chrSmo)  =  colour.] 

Photog.  :  The  name  given  by  Niepce  de  St. 
Victor  to  the  products  of  his  process  for 
photographing  in  the  natural  colours  ;  a  pho- 
tograph in  colours. 


he-ll-d-chrom'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  hellochromJ(e); 
-to.  j  Of  or  pertaining  to  heliochromy. 

he-ll-fc-chro'-mi>-type,  «.  [Eng.  helio- 
chroTM ;  o  connective  ;  and  Eng.  type.] 

Photog. :  A  sun-picture  in  the  natural  co- 
lours ;  long  desired,  and  partially  obtained,  but 
always  fugitive,  so  far. 

he-U-Sch'-ro-my, s.  [Eng.  heliochrom(e);  -y.) 
Photog. :  The  art  or  process  of  producing 
coloured  photographs. 

he'-U-6-graph,  *.  [Or.  rjAio*  (helios)  =  the 
sun,  and  ypa>j><a  (grapho)  —  to  write,  to  draw.] 

1.  An  instrument  constructed  by  De  la  Rue 
for  obtaining  photographs  of  the  sun. 

2.  An   apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Mauce  for  telegraphing  by  means  of  the  sun's 
rays.     It  is  composed  of  a  circular  mirror, 
varying  in  diameter  for  field  or  fixed  opera- 
tions.   This  mirror  revolves  on  a  horizontal 
axis,  and  is  adjusted  to  the  required  angle  of 
incidence  with  the  sun  by  a  telescopic  rod, 
and  the  rays  can  be  directed  to  any  point 
with  the  utmost  precision.    The  Morse  system 
of  dashes  and  dots  is  adopted,  and  the  signals 
can  be  read  in  ordinary  weather,  without  the 
aid  of  field-glasses,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 
(Voyle.) 

3.  A  picture  taken  by  heliography  ;  a  photo- 
graph. 

he  ll-dg'-raph  er,  ..  One  who  uses  the 
heliograph ;  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
art  of  heliography. 

he-ll-a-graph'-lc,  he-U-*-graph'-I-«al, 

a.  [Eng.  heliograph;  -ic;  -ia.il.}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  heliography ;  taken  by  the  process 
of  heliography. 

he-lJ-o'g'-ra-phy,  s.  [Eng.  heliograph;  -y.] 
The  process  of  taking  pictures  on  a  prepared 
surface  by  means  of  the  sun  and  the  camera 
obscura  ;  photography. 

*  he-tt-dT-a-ter,  s.    [Or.  T}AIOS  (helios)  =  the 
sun,  and  Aarpevio  (latreuo)  =  to  worship.)    One 
who  worships  the  sun. 

*  he-tt-oT-a-try,  s.    [Or.  JjAios  Quito*)  =  the 
sun,  and  Aarpeia  (latreia)  =  worship.]    Sun- 
worship  (q.v.). 

he -11-6  lite,  s.  [Pref.  AeZio-(q.v.);  and  Or. 
Ai'0<K  (lithos)  =  a  stone.) 

Min. :  Sunstone,  avanturine  felspar,  partly 
orthoclase,  partly  albite,  oroligoclase.  (Dana.) 

he-li-d-ll'-tes,  s.    [HELIOLITE.] 

PaUeont. :  A  fossil  Alcyonarian,  family 
Helioporidse.  Several  species  are  found  in  the 
Weulock  limestone  in  the  Upper  Silurian. 

he-U-o'm'-e'-ter,  ».  [Pref.  helio-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  fic'rpoc  (metrori)  =  a  measure.) 

1.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  the  sun.    The  object-glass 
of  a  telescope  is  made  in  halves,  set  in  separate 
brass  frames  which  slide  laterally  on    each 
other,  the  motion  being  produced  and  mea- 
sured by  a  screw.    Each  half  makes  its  own 
image.    These  may  be  brought  near,  or  made 
to  separate  by  the  movement  of  the  screw. 
The  heliometer  is  a  form  of  micrometer. 

2.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  solar 
time  in  all  latitudes,  and  for  ascertaining  the 
latitude  when  the  apparatus  is  set  at  noon 
according  to  the  date.    Also  for  ascertaining 
the  date  and  length  of  day,  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, other  conditions  being  established.    Also, 
the  differences   of  time  l>etween  two  places, 
the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  in  relation  to 
the  level  at  the  point  of  observation,  &c. 

he-ll-oph'-l-la,  «.  [Pref.  helio-,  and  Gr. 
<J>tAe'u>  (phileo)  =  to  love.) 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Diple- 
colobeie.  The  species  *re  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

he  Il-o"-phll'-i-d89,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  or  Gr. 
heliophiHa) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  cruciferous  plants,  tribe 
Diplecolol>ese. 

he  li  6  por  a,  s  [Pref.  hello- ;  and  Gr.  inipot 
(poros)  =  a  passage,  a  pore.) 

Pnlannt. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Helioporidw  (q.v.).  Found  in  the  Silurian 
and  in  the  Devonian  rocks. 


he-«-4-pdV-i-d»,s.  [Mod.  Lat  htlioporta); 
Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.) 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Alcyonarian  corals 
founded  by  Moseley.  The  genera  have  a  weU- 
developed  sclerodermic  eorallum,  composed 
of  tabulate  tubes  of  two  sides,  the  larger  fur- 
nished with  rudimentary  sepUl  lammas 
(Nicliolson.) 

he  II  op-sId'-g-»,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  heli- 
opsis  (genit  heliopsidis) ;  Lat.  fern,  pi  adi 
suff.  -ete.) 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe 
Seuicionideae. 

he-ll-6p'-sis,  «.  [Pref.  heli-,  and  Gr.  oJ/« 
(opsis)  =  appearance.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  cf  the  sub-tribe 
Heliopaidee.  The  only  known  species  is 
Helinpsis  kiwis,  an  American  plant  five  or  six 
feet  high  with  yellow  flowers. 

he  -ll-or-ni'-nre,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  or  Gr. 
heliorn^is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Colymbid8e(Diversl 
established  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  for  »ome  birdi 
akin  to  the  Grebes,  found  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  America. 

he-ll-or'-nls,  s.  [Pref.  heli-  (q.v.),  and  Or. 
opvit  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

Ornith. :  Coot-grebe,  Fin-foot,  a  genns  of 
Colymbidse,  with  a  more  develo]«d  tail  and 
sharper  claws  than  in  Colymbus  and  Podicep*. 
Localities,  Africa  and  South  America. 

he'-ll-o-scope,  s.  [Pref.  helio-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
crxom'u  (skoi*u)  —  to  look  at] 

1.  Gen. :   An  instrument  for  viewing  the 
sun.     Stained  glass  is  a  simple  helioscope. 
If  red  it  is  unsuitable,  for  that  colour  trans- 
mits the  rays  of  heat  in  sufficient  intensity  to 
injure  the  eye.    Green,  violet,  and  dull  brown 
(smoke)  an-  the  colours  most  frequently  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. 

2.  Spec. :  A  form  of  reflecting  telescope  for 
viewing  the  sun.     It  has  the  object  mirror 
in  the  form  of   a  double  concave  lens,  with 
the  anterior  surface  worked  into  a  paraboloid 
of  the  proper  focal  length.   (Herschel :  Attron., 
§  204,  &c.) 

he-ll-o-scop'-lc,  o.  [Eng.  helioscope)  ;  -fe.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  helioscope. 

he-ll-d'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  qAiwm  (hfli6sis)  =  ex- 
]Nising  to  the  sun  ;  ^Aioopai  (iitlioomui)  "  to 
be  sunstruok  ;  VjAiow  (heliod)  =  to  warm  in 
the  sun  ;  TJA«K  (hr.lios)  =  the  sun.) 

Bot. :  Spots  produced  u)K>n  leaves  by  con- 
centration of  the  rays  of  the  sun  UJKIII  them 
by  inequalities  of  the  glass  in  conservatories 
or  other  causes. 

he'-U-i-St&t,  «.    [Pref.  hflio-,  and  Gr.  manfe 

(states)  =  placed,  fixed  ;  from  lo-njfii  (histrmi) 
—  to  cause  to  stand.] 

1.  A    mirror    provided   with  a  clockwork 
motion,  so  adjusted  as  to  iniike  it  follow  the 
course  of  the  sun,  which,  therefore,  till  the 
day  departs,  continues  to  be  reflected  from 
its  face. 

2.  An  instrument  invented  by  Gauss,  in 
18'21.  by  means  of  which  the  rays  of  the  HUD 
can  I*  flashed  to  great  distances.     It  cornicle 
of  an  adjustable  mirror  or  reflector,  worked 
in  connection   with  a  combination  of   Ule- 
scopes,  and  is  now  used  in  nil  trigonometrical 
surveys.     Dy  its  aid  triangles,  with  sidrs  over 
one  hundred  mile*  in  length,  can  be  measured. 
Drummond'l  hvluwUt,  in  use  in  this  country, 
consists  of   an  equatorial,   revolving  on   its 
iHilar  axis,  so  Unit  the  sun,  when  once  accu- 
rately in  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  continue! 
steadily  fixed  there. 

he-lI-^-BphSr'-Io-al,  a.  [Pref.  helio-,  and 
Eng.  spherical  (q.v.).J  Round  as  the  sun. 

he  11-6  thl  d«,  «.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat  htlMh(Wt 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Noctulna. 
The  antenme  are  not  pectinated,  the  thorax 
short,  the  abdomen  smooth,  the  flight  often 
diurnal ;  larva  cylindrical,  feeding  exposed  on 
flowers  or  leaves.  Ten  British  »i«ecics,  In- 
cluding the  Peane-blo»som  and  the  Under- 
wings.  (Stainton.) 

ho  H  6  thto,  «.     [Pref.  Mia.,  nnd  Gr.  wW- 
(MM)  m  to  thrust,  to  burst  forth.) 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 


D6J1,  b^;  ptflt,  J^l;  cat,  9611.  ohorn..  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  tWn.  *hi.:  sin,  a.;  expect.  ¥«nophon, 
-dan,  -tlan  =  °h"",    -tlon,  -mion  =  «hun  ;  -flon.  -flon  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -aloua,  -clous  =  •hob    -We,  -die,  ic. 
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heliotropacese— hellebore 


Eeliothidse.  All  the  species  fly  by  day.  Helio- 
this  marginata  is  the  Bordered  Sallow,  a  whitish 
ochreous  moth,  bordered  behind  wit  li  purple. 

he-U-&-tro-pa  -o6-»,  s.  pi.    [Lat.   hdio- 

trop(ium);  Lat  fata  pi.  adj.  suff.  -oceo).] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  plants  generally  reduced 
to  a  tribe  of  Ehretiacese,  aud  called  Helio- 
trope* (q.  v.). 

he  -11-4-trdpe,  s.  [Or.  ijA«*  («Kos)  =  the 
sun,  and  rpmn\  (trope)  =  a  turning  ;  rpcn-u 
(trtpd)  =  to  tmn.] 

1.  Aftron.  :  An  Instrument  for  showing  at 
a  place  when  the  sun  arrives  at  his  farthest 
point  north  or  south  of  the  equator  as  seen  at 
that  place. 

2.  Optics  :  A  heliostat  (q.  v.X 

3.  Photog.  :   An  instrument   used  to  Illu- 
minate negatives  in  the  solar-camera  in  making 
enlarged  pictures. 

4.  Bot.  :    The  perms  Heliotropinm    (q.v.). 
The  species  are  mostly  tropical  or  sub-tropical  ; 
a  few,  however,  reach  Europe.    The  leaves  of 
Heliulropium  europumm,  the  common  or  Euro- 
pean Heliotrope,  were  formerly  used  to  cleanse 
ulcers  and  to  allay  iiiHamiuation.     Some  of 
the  species  are  sweet-scented,  and  are  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  one,  the  Peruvian  Heliotrope 
(H.  perurianum),  having  a  peculiarlyagreeable 
odour,  is  frequently  called  cherry-pie.     This 
is  the  species  to  which  the  name  heliotrope  is 
popularly  applied.    [HELIOTROPIUM.] 

5.  A/  in.  :   A   cryptocrystalline   variety  of 
quartz,  generally  deep  green,  with  yellow  or 
blood-red  spots.    [BLOODSTONE.] 

U  Winter  heliotrope  : 
Bot.  :  Nardosmia  fragrans. 

he-lI-A-tro'-pe'-fe,  s.  pi.  [Lat  Keliotro- 
p(ium);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -aceae.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Ehretiaceae,  having  the 
seeds  without  albumen. 

he-li-a-tr6p'-Ic,   he-U-d-trdp'-Ic-al,  a. 

[Lat.  heliotrop(ism)  ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic,  -ical.] 
Bot.  :  Tending  to  turn  to  the  sun  ;  pertain- 
ing to  or  manifesting  heliotropisin  (q.v.). 

he  Ii  6t  ro  pi§m,  s.  [Pref.  helio-  (q.v.)  ;  Gr. 
rpoiros  (tropos)  =•  a  turn  ;  rpoirwa  (tropoo)  =  to 
make  to  turn  ;  and  Eug.  suff.  -ism.] 

Bot.  :  Movement  of  leaves  or  flowers  towards 
the  sun,  as  the  turning  of  plants  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  house  towards  the  sunlight,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  helianthus  to  follow  the 
luminary  with  its  great  flowers. 

he-ll-o-tro'-pl-um,  s.    [HELIOTROPE.] 

Bot.  :  Heliotrope,  Turnsole,  the  typical'genus 
of  the  tribe  Heliotropese  (q.v.).  It  consists  of 
herbs  or  under-shrubs,  with  one-sided  racemes 
of  white  or  yellow  flowers,  with  circinate 
vernation,  followed  by  four  nuts  or  drupes 
with  thin  pericarps.  [HELIOTROPE.] 

he'-lI-6-type.  ».  [Gr.  f,\u>f  (helios)  —  the  inn, 
and  Eog.  type.] 

Photography  : 

1.  A  method  of  printing  from  a  gelatine 
surface  hardened  with  alum,  in  the  same  way 
as  from  a  lithographic   stone.      It  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  gelatine,  impregnated  with 
an  alkaline    bi-chromate,   when   exposed    to 
light,  loses  its  power  of  absorbing  water.     A 
warm  solution  of  gelatine  containing  a  suffi- 
ciency of  bi-chromate  of  potash,   is  poured 
upon  a  waxed  glass-plate,  levelled,  and  al- 
lowed to  dry.       These   operations  must  be 
performed  in  a  room   illuminated  by  a  non- 
actinic  light  only.    The  film  is  then  stripped 
from  the  glass,    exjiosed  to  day  -light  under  a 
reversed    photographic    negative,  and    then 
fastened  to  a   metal    plate.      After  washing 
away  the  superfluous  chemicals,  it  is  rolled 
with  ordinary  lithographic  ink,  which  adheres 
to  the  gelatine  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
amount  of  change  produced  by  the  light,  and 
the  consequent  absorption  of  the  water  by 
the  Him.    It  is  then  ready  for  printing  in  an 
ordinary  lithographic  press.     (LITHOGRAPHY.) 

2.  A  picture  produced  by  such  a  process. 

he-ll-o-ty-pdg'-ra-phj;  s.  [Gr.  TJAK* 
(helios)  =  the  sun.  and  Eng.  typography  (q.v.).] 
The  process  of  producing  heliotypes  at  an 
ordinary  lithographic  press. 

he-lI-6-zo  a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  helio.  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  <J8a  (zoa),  pi.  of  fiiov  (zoon)  =  a  living 


r.   <a  (zoa),   pi. 
being,  an  animal.] 


Zool. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  Radiolaria,  pos- 
sessing a  contractile  vesicle,  but  having  no 
central  capsule.  The  body  Is  naked  or  sili- 
ceous. Mostly  inhabitants  of  fresh  water. 
Example,  the  Sun  animalcule. 

*  helise,  s.    [ELYSIUM.] 

*  hel  i-spher  -Ic,  *  hcl-I-spher  -Ic-al,  a. 

[Lat.  helix  =  a  spiral  line,   and  Eng.  spheric, 

spherical.]    (See  extract.) 

"  The  * »•/<«/ .*••'••'<•"'  Hue  is  the  rhomb  line  In  navlga- 
tion,  ami  i>  so  called  because  on  the  globe  it  winds 
rouud  the  globe  spirally,  and  still  cornea  nearer  aud 
nearer  to  It,  but  cauuot  terminate  in  it."— Harr'a. 

he   Ii  um,  i.    [Gr.  TJAios  (helios)  =  the  sun.] 

Chem. :  A  hypothetical  elementary  sub- 
stance discovered  by  the  spectroscope  in  the 
solar  prominences. 

he   lix  (pi.   hcl' -{-909),  s.    [Lat,  from  Gr. 
cAif  (helix);  Fr.  helice.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  curve  generated  by  wind- 
ing a  line  around  in  a  coil  of  gradually  in- 
creasing radius,  and  maintaining  the  same 
plane,  or  by  winding  the  liue  on  a  cone  on 
whicli  it  ascends  in  winding.  The  flat  watch- 
spring,  and  the  fakes  of  rope  in  a  tier  are  in- 
stances of  the  flat  helix. 

"  Fiud  the  true  inclination  of  the  screw,  together 
with  the  quantity  of  water  which  every  helix  does 
contain."—  WiMtu. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  A  prominent  and  incurved  margin 
surrounding  the  thinner  and  larger  portion  of 
the  pinna  in  the  ear. 

2.  Arch. :  The  small  volute  under  the  abacus 
of  a  Corinthian  column.    Of  these  there  are 
in  every  perfect  capital  sixteen  :  two  at  each 
angle,  and  two  meeting  under  the  middle  of 
each  face  of  the  abacus. 

3.  Geom. :  A  curve,  the  tangents  to  which 
make,  with  the  horizontal  plane,  a  constant 
angle.    The  edge  of  the  path  of  a  screw  is  a 
helix,  as   is  also  the  path  described  by  any 
point  of  the  surface  of  the  thread  when  moved 
in  the  nut 

4.  Zool. :   The  typical  genus  of  the  mol- 
luscous family  Helicidae  (q.v.).    About  1,600 
recent  species  are  known,  and  200  fossil,  the 
latter  from  the  Eocene  onward.  Recent  species 
are  found  in  all  countries  of  the  world.     The 
type  is  Helix  pomatia,  the  Roman  snail.  There 
are  many  sub-genera  of  Helix.    [SNAIL.] 

H  Snails  are  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  dwelling  under  stones  and  logs 
in  damp  situations,  and  varying  considerably 
in  the  forms  of  their  shells,  though  very  similar 
in  habit  as  herbivorous,  air-breathing  mollusks. 
The  family  is  characterized  by  an  ample  exter- 
nal shell,  into  which  the  animal  can  retract 
itself  entirely,  and  by  the  possession  of  four 
tentacles,  upon  the  summits  of  the  longest  of 
which  the  eyes  are  situated.  The  Slugs,  or 
Limacidae,  have  only  a  small,  rudimentary 
shell,  concealed  within  their  mantle. 

hell,  *helle,  «.  [A.S.  hel,  helle;  cogn.  with 
L)ut.  hel;  Icel.  hel;  Dan.  Kelvede;  Sw.  helvete 
(from  A.S.  helle-wite  —  hell  torment) ;  Ger. 
holle ;  Goth,  halja ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hella,  from  the 
same  root  as  A.S.  helan;  Ger.  hehlen  =  to  hide.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Wicked  spirits,  the  infernal  powers. 

"  In  despite  of  the  devils  aud  hell,  have  through  the 
very  midst  of  you !"— Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VL,  iv.  8. 

3.  The  place  to  which  those  who  are  caught 
in  some  games  are  taken. 

"The  two  that  in  i  aid -place,  hell  called,  were, 
Must  strive  with  waiting  foot  aud  watching  eye. 
To  catch  of  them."  Sidney- 

4.  The  name  gfven  by  some  workmen  to 
a   place   into  which  refuse,  as  of  cloth  or 
broken  type,  is  thrown. 

"  ID  Covent-gardeu  did  a  taylor  dwell. 
Who  might  deserve  a  place  iu  bis  own  Ml.' 

King  :  Art  of  Conkery. 

*5.  A  place  under  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
where  the  king's  debtors  were  confined. 

6.  A  gambling-house. 

7.  A  place   of  extreme   misery,  pain,  or 
suffering. 

"  The  prisons  were  helli  on  earth,  seminaries  of  every 
crime  and  of  every  disease."— Jfacaulay  :  tint.  £ng., 
eh.  lit. 

8.  Torment,  torture. 

"  Within  him  hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him." 

Milton:  P.  L.,lT.K. 

II.  Religions : 

L   Ethnic:  "Hell,"  as  a  place  of  punish- 


ment, is  found,  with  more  or  loss  distinctness, 
in  nearly  all  ethnic  forms  of  religions,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  punishment  varying 
widely.  Three  definite  stages  in  the  concept 
of  hell  may  be  traced  :  (1)  a  vague  notion  of  a 
future  life,  to  be  spent  in  misery,  with  little 
or  no  idea  of  moral  retribution ;  (2)  it  ranks 
as  a  place  of  torment  for  those  who  have 
offended  the  gods,  but  is  conceived  as  limited 
in  duration  ;  and  (:;)  it  becomes  an  important 
factor  in  the  moral  government  of  the  uni- 
verse, a  place  where  evil  deeds  done  in  this 
life  are  rigorously  punished.  Tylor  (Prim. 
Cult.,  ii.  103)  says  that  the  idea  of  a  fiery 
abyss  is  so  seldom  recognised  among  the  lower 
races  that  the  few  cases  in  which  it  does  occur 
lie  open  to  a  suspicion  of  not  being  purely 
native. 

1[  For  the  classic  conception  of  the  place 
of  woe,  see  Tartarus. 

2.  Judaism  £  Christianity : 

(1)  In  the  Old   Testament  used  chiefly  for 
Hades  (q.v.),  as   iu   Psalm  xviii.  5,  cxvi.  8, 
cxxxix.  8,  Prov.  v.  5,  Isa.  xiv.  9  ;  Hab.  ii.  5. 
More  rarely  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  in 
the  same  sense,  as  in  Acts  ii.  31  with  reference 
to  Psalm  xvi.  10,  and  apparently  in  Rev.  i.  18, 
vi.  8,  xx.  13,  14,  though  the  language  is  mostly 
figurative.     In  the  Apostles'  Creed  the  article 
"  He  descended  into  hell  "  means  into  Hades. 
This  sense  of  the  word  is  now  obsolete,  ex- 
cept   in    old    formulas    or    other    archaio 
writings. 

(2)  The  place  of  woe.    This  Is  the  common" 
New  Testament  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  the 
rendering  of  Gr.  Ytiwa.  (Geenna)  [GEHENNA.] 
Of  those  cast  into  it  Jesus  says,  'Where  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  q  uenched  * 
(Mark  ix.  44, 46-48),  the  language  being  adapted 
from  Isa.  Ixvi.  24.      This  fire  is  said  to  be 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels  (Matt.  xxv.  41.). 

H  Obvious  compounds :  Hett-black,  hell- 
born,  hell-bred,  hell-doomed,  &c. 

hell-bender,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
large  North  American  Salamander  (q.v.). 

hell  brewed,  a.  Prepared  in  belt 
(Milton.) 

*  hell-broth,  s.     A  magical  composition 
for  infernal  purposes. 

"  Like  a  hell-broth  boll  and  bubble." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  IT.  L 

*  hell-cat,  s.     A  witch,  a  hag. 

*  hell-governed,  a.    Directed  by  hell 
(Shakesp.  :  Hichard  III.,  i.  2.) 

*  hell-hag,   s.    A  hag   of  hell ;  a   mis- 
chievous, wicked  woman. 

*  hell-hated,  a.    Abhorred  or  detested 
like  hell. 

"  With  the  hen-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart." 
Shaketp  :  Lear,  v.  8. 

*  hell -haunted,  a.    Haunted  by  the 
devil  or  evil  spirits. 

*  hell-hound,  s. 

1.  A  hound  of  hell. 

"  A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never-ceasing  bark." 

Milton:  P.  /,.,  ii.  8*4. 

2.  An  agent  of  hell ;  an  imp.    (Often  used 
as  a  term  of  abuse.) 

"  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn." 

Shaken*.  :  Macbeth,  v.  T. 

*  hell-kite,  s.    A  person  of  extreme  or 
hellish  cruelty  or  disposition. 

"  Did  you  say,  all  ?    O  hell-kite  I    Allf 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  IT.  & 

*hell,v.t.     [HELE.]    To  hide,  to  cover. 

"  Fire  devoure  the  ayre,  and  hell  them  quight." 
Spemer:  F.  (f.,  1 V.  x.  Sf. 

hel-la-do-ther'-i-um,  «.  [Gr.  'EAA« 
(Hellas),  genit.  'EAAaoo;  (Hellados)  =  Greece, 
and  Oijpi'ov  (therion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Camelopardalida 
(Giraffes),  found  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of 
Attica,  of  India,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  France. 

*  hel-la-nod'-ic,  s.  [Gr.  'EAAavoacW  (Hella- 
nodikdi) — the  nine  chief  judges  at  the  Olympic 
games  :  'BAAi^  (Hellen)  =  a  Greek,  aud  fiiio) 
(dike)  =  law,  judgment] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  judge  or  umpire  in  games 
or  contests  of  skill. 

hel'-le-bbre,  s.  [Lat.  hellebores,  hetleborum; 
Gr.  eAAe/3op«  (htlleboros),  eAAe'/Sopo?  (elleboros) 
=  hellebore  ;  various  plants,  all  poisonous, 
but  used  as  remedies  in  mental  diseases,  and 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  CD  -  e ;  ey  -  a.     qu  =  kw 
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§  tally,  it  is  believed,  Helleborus  orientalis 
2)].  The  second  element  in  Gr.  eAAejSopoc 
jboros)  is  prolwbly  p»pd  (bora)  =  food  ;  the 
is  uncertain.] 

1.  Botany  : 

(1)  The  genus  Helleborus  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  genus  Veratrum,  one  of  the  Melan- 
thacese. 

2.  Phar.  :  Veratri  viridis  radio:,  Green  Helle- 
bore root.    The  dried  rhizome  of  Veratru'm, 
viride,  growing  in  swampy  districts  of  the 
United  States.     It  has  a  peculiar  acrid  tuste. 
It  is  used  to  control  the  vascular  system  in 
cases  of  rheumatic  gout.     It  causes  depres- 
sion and  slowness  of  the  pulse. 

U  The  Black  Hellebore  of  the  ancients  was 
Helleborus  officinalis,  the  modern  one,  H.  niger. 
[CHRISTMAS-ROSE.]  It  is  reputed  to  be  a 
drastic  purgative.  In  human  medicine  its 
employment  is  neany  obsolete,  but  the  drug 
is  still  imported  from  Germany,  and  used  as  a 
cattle  medicine.  Stinking  Hellebore  is  H. 
fcKtidus  ;  American  White  or  Swamp  Hellebore 
is  Veratrum  viride;  False  Hellebore,  the  genus 
Veratrum  ;  White  Hellebore,  V.  album  ;  and 
Winter  Hellebore,  Eranthus  hyemalis.  [HEL- 
LEBORUS.] White  Hellebore  is  used  by  gar- 
deners to  destroy  the  gooseberry  caterpillar 
and  other  insects. 

hgl-le-bor  -e-«,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  KelUbor(us)  ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Hot.  :  A  tribe  of  Ranunculaceae.  The  calyx 
is  imbricated  in  aestivation  ;  the  fruit  con- 
sists of  many-seeded  follicles.  Genera  repre- 
sented in  Britain  :  Caltha,  Trollius,  Hellebo- 
rus, Eranthis,  Aquilegia,  Delphinium,  and 
Aconitum  (q.v.). 

hSr-le-bor-Ine,  «.    fBng.  hellebore)  ;  -int.} 

1.  Hot.  :  The  orchidaceous  genus  Epipactis. 

2.  Chem.  :  An  azotised  body  obtained  from 
the  root  of  Helleborus  hiemalis  by  exhausting 
it   with   alcohol,   diluting    the    extract  with 
water,  which  precipitates  a  resin,  and  concen- 
trating the  filtered  liquid.     Helleborine  forms 
colourless  crystals,  with  a  harsh  bitter  taste, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  more  so  in  ether. 


e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  Uellebor(e);  -ise.} 
To  treat  or  dose  with  hellebore,  as  for  mad- 
ness. 

•her-le-b5r-i§tm,  *.    [Eng.  hellebore)  ;  -ism.] 
A  medical  preparation  of  hellebore. 

medic 

•ick  with   love."-  ferra.n&  . 

p.  1«8. 

hSl-leb'-or-iis,  s.    [HELLEBORE.] 

Hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  ranuncula- 
ceous  tribe  Hellebore«  (q.v.).  Sepals  five, 
large,  petaloid,  or  imbricate,  persistent;  petals 
small,  tubular,  two-lipped;  stamens  nume- 
rous ;  follicles  few  or  many,  dehiscing  above  ; 


HELLEBORUS  OFKK 'INAI.IS. 
I.  Plant  in  Flower.    «.  Plant  in  Leal    s.  Boot 

seeds  numerous.  The  American  or  Swamp 
Hellebore  (  Veratrum  viride),  known  also  as 
Indian  Poke  or  Itch  Weed,  is  frequent  in  damp 
situations  from  Canada  to  Carolina.  H.firtidut, 
Stinking  Hellebore,  and  H.  viritti*,  Green  Helle- 
bore, are  natives  of  Europe.  The  roots  and 
leaves  of  several  specie*  are  drastic  purgative*. 
The  Hellebore  of  the  ancients  has  by  gome 
been  deemed  //.  niger ;  it  is  now  considered  to 
have  been  //.  offlcinalit. 

thel'-le-flln-ta, ».    [HALLEFLINTA.]   (Dana.) 

H<51  le'-nl  an,  HSl  len  -Ic,  a.     (Gr.  EA- 
AJJWOT  (Helllnios),  'E\\rivuccx   (Hellinikot)  » 


Greek  ;  'EXA^  (Hellen)  =  (1)  Hellen,  son  of 
Deucalion,  ancestor  of  the  Greeks,  (I)  a  Greek.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  ;  Greek. 

"  All  these  powers  or  qualities  are  shared  by  Proteus 
In  Hellenic  story."—  Cox  :  Aryan  Mythology  (ed.  188*1. 
F-  274. 

hel  -len-Ism,  *.  [Gr.  'BAAi^o-^  (HelUnis- 
nu>s)  ;  'EAAijy  (Hellen)  =  a  Greek.]  An  idiom, 
phrase,  or  construction  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
language. 

"  Virgil  is  full  of  the  Greek  forms  of  speech,  which 
the  critics  call  hellenismi."—Additon:  Spectator,  No. 

Hel  -len-lSt,  s.  [Gr.€EAAi|vi<rTi)*  (HeUenistes).] 

1.  One  who  associated  with  or  imitated  the 
manners  of  Greeks  ;  specifically,  a  Jew  who 
used  the  Greek  language  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity. 

"The  Jews  understood  Greek,  and  used  the  Greek 
Bible,  and  therefore  are  called  Helleni»tt."—Bam- 
mond  :  Annotation  on  Acts  vi.  1. 

2.  One  who  is  learned  in  the  Greek  language 
and  literature. 

t  hel-  len  -1st'-  Ic,  hel-len  1st   ic  -  al,  o. 

[Eng.  Hellenist  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  the 
Hellenists.] 

"Into  the  importance  of  the  hellenisfical  dialect  he 
had  made  the  exac  test  search."—  Fell  :  Life  of  Ham- 
mind. 

hellenlstic  language,  *.  The  dialect 
of  Greek  spoken  by  the  Jews  in  countries 
where  the  Greek  language  was  used. 

t  hel-len-ist'-ic-al-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  hellenuti- 
cal;  -ly.]  According  to  the  Hellenistic  lan- 
guage or  manner. 

"It  may  bear  the  sane  signification  hellenutically 
in  this  place."—  Gregory  :  .Votes  on  Scripture,  p.  60. 

*  hel-len-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  hdleni^t); 
-ation.]  The  act  or  practice  of  using  the  Greek 
language. 

hel  -len-ize,  v.i.  [Gr.  'EAA>)M<<o  (HeUenizo), 
from  *EAA7)>  (Hellen)  =  a  Greek.]  To  adopt 
or  follow  Greek  habits  ;  to  use  or  study  the 

Greek  language. 

"  To  heUeniie  is  to  speak  Greek,  and  to  have  skill  in 
the  Greek  learning."—  Hammond  :  Annot.  on  Acts  vi.  1 

Hel  -les-pont,  s.  [Gr.  •EAArjo-iro.TOc  (Hel- 
tispontos)  =  the  sea  of  Helle,  daughter  of 
Athamar,  who  was  drowned  therein  ;  itovros 
(pantos)  —  sea.] 

Geog.  :  The  name  of  a  narrow  strait  separat- 
ing Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  now  called  the 
Dardanelles. 

hel  les-pont  -ine,  a.  [Eng.  Hellespont; 
-ine.]  Or  or  pertaining  to  the  Hellespont,  or 
Dardanelles. 


hell'-fire,  s.  &  o.    [Eng.  hell,  an 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  fire  of  hell. 

B.  As  adj.  :  See  the  compound. 
hell  fire  clubs,  s.  pi. 

Hist.  :  Clubs  consisting  of  reckless  or  aban- 
doned diameters  of  both  sexes.  Three  such 
secret  societies  existed  in  London  prior  to 
1721,  in  which  year  they  were  suppressed  by 
royal  proclamation. 

•hell'-hood,  *heT-hood,  ».  [Eng.  hell  ; 
-hood.]  The  state  or  condition  of  hell  ;  hellish- 
ness. 

"  We  might  have  done  some  fine  thing 
To  have  made  thy  hellhnnd  laugh." 

Ueaum.  t  flet.  :  flu  Little  Thief,  it. 

hel  li  cat,  hel  li-cate,  s.  &  a.  [Eng. 
hell,  and  cert  (?).] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  half-witted,  flighty  person. 

B.  As  adj.  :    Half-witted,    flighty,   giddy, 
simple. 

"I  want  to  see  what  that  hellicatt  quean  Jenny 
BiuUierout's  doing."—  Ocott  :  Antiquary,  db,  xxux. 

*heT-lIe,  o.    [HKLLY,] 

*hel'-li-er,  *.  [Mid.  Eng.  hell;  «uff.  -ier.] 
One  who  covers  ;  a  tiler  or  slater. 

hell  Ish,  a.    [Eng.  hrll  ;  -ish.} 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hell  ;  sent  from  or 
belonging  to  hell  ;  infernal. 


2.  Fit  for  hell  ;  infernal,  damnable,  detest- 
able. 

"  Condemned  the  Rye  House  plot  as  a  MHth  dealira 
and  a  work  of  the  devil."—  Maeavlag  :  Bin.  Kng..  ch.  I  v. 

hell'-ish-iy,  adv.  [Eng  hellish;  -/,/.]  In  a 
hellish,  infernal,  or  damnable  manner  ;  dam- 
nably. 


hell  -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hellish  ;  -ly.]  Tht 
quality  or  state  of  being  hellish  ;  infernal  or 
damnable  qualities  or  nature. 

"And  he  by  hellishnea  his  prowess  Kara." 

^  Beaumont  :  Pftcht,  c.  1L  s.  ». 

hell-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hell;  -ness.]  A  title 
expressive  of  the  evil  qualities  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  applied.  (Sylvester  :  The  Cap- 
taijws,  1,007.) 

*  hell-ward,  adv.     [Eng.  hell;  -ward.]   To. 
wards  hell  ;  downward. 
"  Trees  that  aloft  with  proudest  honours  rise. 
Root  hellteard."        Bronte  :  fpittlt  to  Mr.  Fenian. 


'hel'-Ue,  a.     [Bug.  hell;  -».] 
Having  the  qualities  of  hell  ;  hellish. 
"  Free  Helicon  and  franke  Parnassus  hillea, 
Are  htllir  haunts."     ilimurfor  Jlayutrata,  p.  lii. 

hSlm  (1),  *  helme  (1),  *  healm,  *  hselm, 

*.     [A.S.  helm  =  (1)  a  protector,  (2)  a  protec- 
tion ;  cpgn.   with  Dut  helm  ;   Icel.  hjdlmr  ; 
Dan.    hielm;  8w.    hjelm;  Ger.    helm;  Goth. 
hilms;  Russ.  shlenw.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Arm.  :  A  helmet  (q.v.). 

"The  knightly  helm  and  shield," 

Scott  :  Lordoftht  Itltt,  vt,  11 

2.  Chem.  :  The  upper  part  of  a  retort 

"  The  vulgar  chymists  themselves  pretend  to  be  able 
...  to  snake  the  distilled  parts  of  a  emu-ret*  bring  its 
own  caput  mortuum  over  the  helm."—  Bugle. 

3.  Her.  :  That  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  which 
bears  the  crest. 

n.  Fig.  :  A  name  given  to  a  heavy  dark 
cloud  which  hangs  over  or  settles  upon  the 
top  of  a  mountain.  [HELMWIND.] 

helm  (2),  *  helme  (2),  s.    [A.S.  helma.;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  hjdlm  =  a  helm  ;  Ger.  helm  =  a 
handle.] 
.  L  Literally  : 

1.  The  instrument  or  apparatus  by  which  a 
vessel  is  steered  :  the  rudder  and  its^operativo 
parts,  such  as  the  tiller  and  wheel  ;  the  tiller. 

"  Ships  are  turned  about  with  a  very  small  httm, 
whithersoever  the  governor  listeth."—  Jum**  iii.  4. 

*  2.  A  handle.  (Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  v.) 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  post  or  position  of  management  or 
direction. 

"  I  then  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  commonwealth.*— 
Mtlmoth  :  Cictro.  let  11. 

2.  A  guide,  a  director. 

"  The  helm  o'  the  state,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers.* 
Skotwp.  :  Corfeiarau,  I.  L 

IT  When  the  helm  is  a-starboartl  the  tiller  is 
over  to  the  right  side,  the  helmsman  looking 
forward  ;  a-port,  it  is  to  the  left  side  ;  up,  it 
is  to  the  weather  side  ;  down,  it  is  to  the  lee 
side  ;  amidships  or  ri^iht,  it  is  in  a  line  with 
the  middle  of  the  ship  ;  a-weather,  the  same 
as  up. 

t  To  ease  the  helm  :  To  give  it  a  quick  turn 
down  to  meet  a  heavy  sea. 

helm-port,  «. 

Naut.  :  The  opening  in  the  counter  through 
which  the  head  of  the  rudder  passes. 

*  helm  (3),  s.    [iiAi-LM.  j 

*helm  (1),   v.t.     [HELM  (l),  «.]    To  cover, 

equip,  or  arm  with  a  helmet. 

"  Anone.  they  were  agayue  helmed,  and  ran  togider, 
and  strake  cche  other  on  their  sheldei.--««rMra; 
Proiuart  ;  Cronycte,  vol.  11.,  ch.  clxvlii. 

*  hSlm  (2),  v.t.    (HELM  (a),  s.]    To  guide,  to 
steer,  to  manage. 


*  helm  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  htlm  (2X 
s. ;  -age.]    Guidance  ;  diri.'ction  ;  inanageinent, 

hel  rnct,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  lulm  (IX *•  (q- v.); 
Dut.  helmet.] 

1.  Arm. :  A  piece  of  defensive  armour  for 
the  head  ;  a  defensive  cover- 
ing for  the  head.  It  was  origi- 
nally made  of  Iratln-r,  and 
afterwards  HtrungtluMied  by 
the  addition  of  luimzi'  and 
other  metals,  until  Dually  it 
was  constructed  entirely  of , 
metal,  lined  with  felt  or  w».d- 
ding.  In  the  Middle  Ages  QRCBX  BKLMCT. 
helmets  were  frequently  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  provided  with  ban  and 
movable  flap*  to  cover  the  face  in  battle, 
and  to  be  o|>ened  at  other  times.  A  fnll- 
liarred  helmet  covered  the  whole  of  the 


boll,  bo^;  ptfat,  JolH;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  fhili,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a«;  expect.  Xcnophon,  eirlst.    ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tlan  =  •hnn,  -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -{Ion,  -flon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -alous  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  Ac.  s  be],  del. 
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helmeted— helops 


*  head,  face,  and  neck.     It  had  openings  and 
\  slits  in  front  to  euable  the  wearer  to  breathe 

'»n<l  s««.  The  open  helmet  covered  only  the 
head,  tare,  and  ueck,  leaving  the  face  un- 
covered. The  form  of  the  helmet  varied  from 
the  simple  skull-cap  to  that  surmounted  with 
a  lofty  ridge  and 
crest  or  plume.  The 
crest  was  frequently 
made  of  horse-hair, 
and  sometimes  the 
helmet  had  two  or 
even  three  crests. 
The  Anglo  -  Saxon 
helmet  was  merely 
a  conical  cap,  with 
a  nasal  piece,  which 
afterwards  became 
improved  into  a 
lace  -  guard,  visor, 
or  beaver.  The  hel- 
met is  still  worn  as 
a  protection  to  the 
head  among  sol- 
diers :  the  military 
helmet,  as  now  HELMET  OF  CHARLES 
worn,  does  not  THE  BOLD. 

cover  or  protect  the 

face.  Metal  helmets  are  now  only  worn  (1) 
by  some  .European  cavalry  regime.; ts ;  (-)  by 
firemen  to  protect  them  from  falling  pieces  of 
burning  wood,  &c.,  at  fires.  Police  constables 
wear  helmets  of  the  same  material  as  the 
ordinary  infantry  helmet.  In  tropical  coun- 
tries helmets  are  made  of  soft  white  felt, 
wrapped  round  with  folds  of  linen,  to  protect 
the  head  of  the  wearer  from  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 

(3)  by  divers :  in  this  case  it  is  made  of  thin 
sheet-copper,   furnished   with  eye-holes,   the 
glass  of  which  is  protected  by  brass  wire.     It 
comes  well  down  over  the  breast  and  back, 
and  is  fastened  by  rivets  to  a  waterproof  can  vas 
Jacket.    [DIVINO-DRESS.] 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  GALE  A  (q.v.). 

3.  Chem. :  The  top  or  upper  part  of  a  retort. 

4.  Her. :  That  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  which 
bears  the  crest.    Of  these  there  are  four  varie- 
ties used  by  English  heralds :— (1)  That  for 
the  sovereign  and  princes  of  the  blood  royal, 
which  is  of  gold,  full-faced,  having  the  bea'ver 
divided  into  six  projecting  liars,  and  lined 
with  crimson  ;  (2)  that  for  nobility,  of  steel 
with  five  bars  of  gold,  and  represented  some- 
what in  profile ;   (3)   that  for  baronets  and 
knights,  which  is  a  full-faced   steel  helmet, 
without  bars,  and  with  the  visor  open  ;  and 

(4)  that  of  an  esquire  or  gentleman,  which  is 
of  steel,  with  the  visor  closed,  and  represented 
in  profile. 

helmet-beetles,  s.  pi. 
Entom. :  The  family  Cassididae  or  Cassidiad* 
(q.v.). 

helmet-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Scutellaria,  (2)  Aconitum,  (3)  Cory- 
anthes.  They  are  all  named  from  the  form  of 
their  irregular  corolla. 

helmet-shaped,  ". 

Bot :  The  same  as  GALEATE  (q.v.). 

helmet  shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Cassis  (q.v.). 

hel  met  ed,  a.  [Eng.  helmet;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished, or  armed  with,  or  wearing  a  helmet. 

"  Oh  uo  kiit- es,  none,  widow  ; 
Unto  the  helmeted  BelloiiH  use  them." 

Shakes?,  i  Fltt. :  Two  Noble  Kinimen,  L 

•  hel-mSt-tieV.  s.     [Eng.  helmet;  -ier.]     A 
soldier  armed  with  a  helmet. 

"  Item,  he  ordeined  that  the  helmettiert  or  moriouen 
should  stand  U]K>U  their  feet"— P.  Holland:  LMut, 
P.MW- 

hel-mich-thy'-i-d»,  hSl-mlch'-thy-L 

t.  pi.  [Pref.  helm(ittth)-,  and  Gr.  Ix^s  (ichthiu) 
=  a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  The  name  given  by  Kolliker,  and 
adopted  by  Yarrell,  with  the  addition  of  the 
epithet  Lemniscati,  for  the  ribbon-like  fishes 
now  called  Leptocephalidae  (q.v.). 

hel'-mmth,  hel  minthe,  >.  [Gr.  eVut 
(helmins},  genit  i\fn.v6of  (helminthos)  =  a 
worm,  spec,  a  ta)ie-worm  or  mawworm,  from 
ctAc'u  (eiUo) ;  Attic  ciAc'u  (heileo)  =  to  roll  up.] 

1.  Zool.  (Of  the  form  helminth):  An  intes- 
tinal or  other  worm. 

2.  Jf  in.  (Of  both  forms) :  A  variety  or  sub- 
variety  of  Prochlorite.      It  occurs    in   New 
Hampshire  as  a  slender  vermiform  crystalliza- 
tion in  quartz  and  felspar. 


hel  minth-,  hel  min-tho-,  pref.  [HEL- 
MINTH.] A  worm,  specially  an  intestinal 
worm. 

hel  minth  a  gogue,  s.  [Pre.f.  helminth-, 
and  (jr.  ayuyot  (ugogos)  =«  leading,  guiding  ; 
oyo>  (ago)  m  to  lead.] 

Pharm.  :  A  medicine  to  expel  worms  ;  an 
anthelmiutic. 

hel  minth  i-  a  (pi.  hel  minth'-I-as),  s. 
iPref.  helminth-  ;  Lat.  fern.  sing,  or  neut.  pi. 

sutr.  -to.] 

1.  Bot.  (Sing.):  A  genus  of  Composites,  tribe 
Cichoraceae,  sub-tribe  Scorzonereae.  Helminthia 
echioides,  the  Ox-eye,  is  a  British  plant.    [Ox- 
EVE.]     The  leaves  of  H.  echioides  boiled  and 
pickled  are  eaten  in  Greece. 

2.  Zool.  (PI.):  Helminthise.    A  name  given 
by  Sir  Richard  Owen  to  the  class  Entozoa. 
He  divides  it  into  Sterelmintha  and   Coelel- 
mintha  (q.v.).    They  are  now  placed  in  the 
class  Seolecida  (q.v.). 

t  hcl-min-thi'-a-sls,  s.  [From  Gr.  <A^ti>- 
fiidio  (kelminthiao)  =  to  suffer  from  worms.] 

Pathol.  :  A  disease  in  which  worms  are 
found  under  the  skin. 

hel  mm  -thic,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  helminth-  ;  Eng. 

&c.,  sutr.  -tc.] 

•    A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  intestinal 
worms  ;  expelling  worms. 

B.  Pharm.  :  A  medicine  for  expelling 
worms,  generally  called  an  anthelmintic(q.v.). 

hel  minth  -ite,  s.  [Pref.  helminth-;  suff. 
-ite  (Pateo/tf.)(q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  The  name  applied  by  Mr.  Salter 
to  wonntracks  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  from 
Cambrian  times  till  now.  It  does  not  include 
the  worm-burrows,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  Scolithus  (q.v.). 

hel  minth  oid,  a.    [Pref.  htlmiidh-,  and  Gr. 
elSos  (eidos)  =  form.] 
Zool.  :  Worm-shaped,  vermiform. 

t  hel  minth   6  lite,   s.      [Pref.    helmintlto-, 
aiid  Gr.  Ai'0os  (lithos)  =  stone.] 
Palteont.  :  The  same  as  HELMINTHITE  (q.v.). 

hel  minth  6  log   Ic,  hoi  minth  6  log 
Ic-al,   a.      [Eng.  helmintholog(y),    -ic,  -icul.] 
Pertaining  to  or  in   any  manner  connected 
with  helminthology  (q.v.). 

her  min  thol'  6  gist,  s.  [Eng.  helmintho- 
log(y);  -ist.]  One  skilled  in  or  devoted  to 
the  study  of  helminthology  (q.v.). 

hel-mIn-th8r-S-gy,  «.  [Pref.  helmintko-  ; 
and  Gr.  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  That 
branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  intestinal 
worms  ;  a  treatise  on  intestinal  worms. 

hel  min-tho  -sta'-chys,  s.  [Pref.  helmintho-, 
and  Gr.  <rra.\v;  (stachus)  =  an  ear  of  corn.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Ophioglossa- 
ceae.  In  the  Moluccas,  Helminthostacltysdulcis 
is  regarded  as  slightly  aperient.  The  young 
shoots  are  used  as  a  potherb,  like  asparagus. 

helm  less  (1),  a.  [Eng.  helm  (1);  -less.] 
Without  a  helm  or  helmet 

helm  less  (2),  n.  [Eng.  helm(Z),  -less.]  With- 
out a  helm  or  rudder. 

helms  -man,  s.  (Eng.  helm's,  and  man.]  The 
man  who  steers  the  ship  by  means  of  the  helm  ; 
a  steersman. 

"  I  leap  on  board  ;  no  helmtmnn  steers.  " 

Tennyson  :  Sir  Galahad,  39. 

Helm-Stad'-i-an,  a.  [Eng.  Helmstad(t);  -tan.] 
Of  or  belonging*  to  Helmstadt  in  Central  Ger- 
many. 

Helmstadian  controversy,  & 

Ch.  Hist.  :  The  controversy  which  originated 
at  Helmstadt.  Called  also  the  Syucretistic  or 
Calixtine  Controversy.  (Mosheim.) 

helm'-  wind,  *.  [Eng.  helm  (I),  and  wind.] 
A  local  name  given  to  a  wind  in  mountainous 
parts  of  England,  from  the  helm,  or  heavy 
dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  top  of  the 
mountains  for  some  days  before  the  storm. 


t.  pi  [Gr.  -?Xo?  (helos)  =  a  nail, 
a  stud,  anything  like  a  nail,  a  knot,  and  xtpa? 
(keras)  =  a.  horn.] 

Entom.  :   A    tribe  of   beetles,   having    the 


antennae  terminated  by  a  knob,  of  which  the 
joints  are  sometimes  pressed  compactly  to- 
gether, sometimes  so  separated  as  to  have  a 
serrated  appearance.  The  legs  can  fold  into 
such  a  small  compass  as  to  allow  the  Insect 
when  alarmed  to  feign  death.  Both  the  larva 
and  the  perfect  insects  are  found  in  cow-dung. 
The  tribe  is  divided  into  two  families,  Hister- 
idae  and  Byrrhidae  (q.v.). 

hel -6  derm,  s  [HELODERMA.]  The  English 
name  for  Heloderma  svspectum. 

"  I  WM  present  when  the  heloderm  bit  two  guinea- 
pigs  iu  the  haul-leg."— ftoc.  Zool.  Soc.  (11821,  p.  eas. 

hel  6  der'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ^AO«  (helos)  =  a  nail, 
and  Sipfj.0.  (derma)  =  skia.J 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Helo 
dermidae  (q.v.). 

hel  6  der  mi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr. 
heloderm(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  lizards,  having  furrowed 
fangs.  Only  one  species  is  known,  Heloderma 
horridum,  the  Caltetepon  of  Mexico.  It  was 
called  also,  before  its  venomous  nature  was 
quite  understood,  H.  suspecttim.  Matters  have 
now  proceeded  beyond  suspicion.  The  gentle- 
man who  procured  the  specimen  presented  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
was  bitten  while  handling  it,  and  the  effects 
were  of  a  very  serious  character.  (Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.,  1882,  p.  632.) 

he-lo  -des,  s.    [Gr.  «?AO«  (helos)  =  a  swamp.] 

Pathol. :  Marsh  fever.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  a  kind  of  fever  characterized  by 
profuse  perspiration. 

he-lo  dus,  s.  [Gr.  ^Ao«  (held*)  =  a  nail,  and 
66ouc  (odous),  genit.  oidrro?  (odontos)  —  a 
tooth.] 

Palceont. :  Teeth  of  fishes,  apparently  be- 
longing to  the  Cestraphori,  of  which  the  Ces- 
tracion  or  Port  Jackson  Shark  is  a  living  re- 
presentative. They  occur  in  the  Carboniferous 
strata. 

hel-S-hy'-US,  s.    [Gr.  «?AOS  (helos)  =  a  marsh, 

and  5«  (him),  genit.  ios  (huos),  a  swine,  a  pig.] 

PdUeoHt.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  hogs  (Suidte). 

from  the  Lower  and  Middle  Eocene  of  North 

America. 

he  lo  -ni-as,  *.  [Gr.  «?AO«  (helos)  =  a  marsh  ; 
the  genus  is  named  from  the  habitat  of  the 
plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Melanthaceae,  tribe  Vera- 
treae.  Helonias  dioica  is  the  Blazing  Star  and 
Devil's  Bit  of  America.  Its  root  is  anthel- 
mintic  A  decoction  of  H.  bullata  is  used  in 
obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

hel  6  phor-i-dae,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  helo- 
phor(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  beetles.  The  antennas 
have  nine  joints,  rather  abruptly  pet  t'oliate- 
clavate  ;  the  club  serrated  or  sub-solid  ;  the 
tarsi  liliform,  not  ciliated.  They  walk  in  or 
upon  the  water,  rather  than  swim  through  it. 
They  inhabit  ponds  and  ditches,  walking  on 
the  muddy  margins  or  floating  slowly  on  their 
backs,  and  occasionally  ascending  aquatic 
plants,  whence  they  take  flight.  Larvae  car- 
nivorous, perfect  insect  herbivorous.  There 
are  many  European  species. 

he-ldph'-or-iis,  6-loph'-or-tis,  s.  [Gr. 
^Aos  (helos)  =a  nail,  a  sttul(?) ;  Agassiz  derives 
it  from  lAos  (helos)  =  a  marsh,  which  is  the 
common  etym.  given,  and  4>opo«  (phoros)  = 
bearing.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Helophoridse.  They  have  prominent  eyes 
and  an  elongate  body. 

he-ldp'-J-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  helop(s);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  beetles,  section  Hetero- 
mera,  sub-section  Stenelytra.  It  consists  oi 
insects  with  oval  convex  bodies,  notched 
mandibles,  generally  filiform  antennas,  with 
the  third  joint  long.  The  larvae,  which  have 
six  legs,  live  in  rotten  wood. 

he  lops,  *.  [A  centaur  killed  in  battle  by 
Pirithous  ;  Gr.  ^Aos  (helos)  =  a  nail,  a  stud, 
and  tatf/  (ops)  =  tlie  face.] 

Eyitom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Helopidae  (q.v.).     Helops  caraboides  is  brow 
with  a  bronze  jiloss  in  certain  lights.     It  ia 
common  in  England  under  the  bark  of  trees 
near  the  root.     H.  cceruleus,  also  common,  is 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son:  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw 
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of  a  violet  blue,  aud  occurs  in  old  pollard 
willows. 

he-lo»  ci~ad  -I-iim,  s.  [Gr.  «?At*  (helos)  = 
a  marsh,  and  o-iaao'eiop  (skiadeion)  =  anything 
that  affords  shade,  an  umbrella.] 

Bot.  :  Marshwort,  a  sub-genus  of  Apium. 
Two  species  are  British  :  Apium  (Hel»scidium} 
nodifiorum  and  inundatum,  the  Procumbent 
and  the  Least  Marshworts.  They  are  um- 
belliferous plants,  the  former  with  five  to  nine 
leaflets,  the  latter  with  capillaceo-multifid 
leaves. 

he-16  Sid  -3-88,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fceZos(w); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ttte.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Balanophoraceae,  type 
Helosis  (q.v.). 

he-16  Sis  (1),  ».  [Gr.  ^Ao«  (Ulos)  =  a  nail  ... 
a  wart,  a  knot,  an  excrescence  on  plants,  and 
Buff,  -writ  (osis).] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Helo- 
sldea  (q.v.).  The  species  are  ]>arasites,  in- 
habiting the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

hS-16  SIS  (2),  «.  [Gr.  eA«<T«  (heldsis)  = 
Ectropium  (Goten).] 

Pathol.  :  Eversion  of  the  eyelids,  and  con- 
vulsions of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes.  (Dungli- 
•on.) 

hel  Ot,  ».  [Lat.  Helotes,  from  Gr.  'B^Wm 
(Heilotes),  pL  of  'EiAuK  (Heilos)  =  &  helot] 
Originally,  a  slave  in  ancient  Sparta;  hence 
used  for  any  slave  or  serf. 

"  His  allies  caused  him  almost  as  much  annoyance 
ai  bis  htloU."—itiKaulay  :  But.  Eng..  cii.  ivii. 

beT-ot-Ism,  ».  [Eng.  helot;  -ism.]  The  con- 
dition of  a  helot  ;  slavery,  serfdom. 


f,  *.  [Eng.  helot  ;  -ry.]  Helots  col- 
lectively ;  slaves,  serfs  ;  persons  in  the  con- 
dition of  helots  or  slaves. 

help,  *  help  -en  (pa.  t.  *  halp,  *  holp,  helped, 
pa.  par.  *  holpen,  helped),  v.t.  <fc  i.  [A.S.  helpan 
(pa.  t.  healp,  pa.  par.  holpen);  cogn.  with  Dut. 
helpen;  Icel.  hjdlpa  ;  Dan.  hielpe  ;  Sw.  hjelpa  ; 
Goth,  hilpan;  Ger.  helfen;  O.  H.  Ger.  helfan.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  assist,  to  aid  ;  to  lend,  give,  or  afford 
aid  or  assistance  to  in  effecting  any  purpose. 

"  Not  long  the  avenger  was  withstood— 

Earth  helped  him  with  the  cry  of  blood." 
Wordrworth  :  Sana,  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Ctutlt. 

2.  To  afford  succour  or  relief  to  in  time  of 
distress  ;  to  relieve,  to  succour. 


3.  To  assist,  to  further,  to  improve. 

'  "  If  you  make  the  earth  narrower  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top,  in  fashion  of  a  sugar-loaf  reversed,  it 
will  help  the  experiment." — Bacon. 

*  4.  To  cure,  to  mitigate,  to  relieve,  as  pain 
or  distress.    (Sometimes  followed  by  of.) 

_       "  To  help  him  of  his  blindness." 
/  Shaketp. :  Two  Oentltmen  of  Verona,  iv  1 

5.  To  remedy  ;  to  alter  or  change  for  the 
better  ;  to  prevent ;  to  be  of  any  avail  against. 

j  "  It  U  reckoned  ill  manners  for  men  to  quarrel  upon 
difference  of  opinion,  because  this  is  a  thing  which  no 
man  can  help  In  himself.*— Swift. 

1    6.  To  forbear,  to  avoid.    (Tennyson :  The 
Brook,  in.) 

*  7.  To  increase,  to  aggravate. 

"Their  armour  helped  their  harm." 

Milton  :  P.  /...  vi.  «i{. 

8.  To  carve  or  distribute  food  at  table. 

B.  Reflexive: 

1.  To  look  after  one's  own  business  or  in- 
terest ;  to  provide  for  or  take  care  of  oneself. 

"She  is  old  and  cannot  help  herself." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  lit.  2. 

2.  Used  negatively,  with  the  force  of  not  to 
be  able  to  act  according  to  one's  own  wishes 
or  inclinations  ;  to  be  obliged  to  act  in  a  cer- 
tain way  :  as,  He  had  to  do  so,  he  could  not 
Kelp  himself. 

C.  Intrant. :  To  lend  aid  or  assistance ;  to 
be  of  use  ;  to  avail. 

"  What  they  do  impart  help  not  at  all." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  IT.  4. 

IT  (1)  To  help  forward:  To  assist  in  making 
progress  towards  one's  end  or  object. 

*  (2)  To  help  off:  To  remove  by  help. 

•They  have  recourse  to  those  foolish  or  ill  ways  In 
use,  to  Kelp  off  their  time."— Locke. 

(3)  To  help  on :  To  forward,  to  advance,  to 
promote. 

(4)  To  help  out :  To  aid  one  in  getting  out  of 
a  difficulty 


(5)  To  help  to :  To  supply  with,  to  furoisl 
with. 

"  Withdraw,  my  lord,  I'll  help  yon  to  a  horse  " 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.,  V.  t 

(6)  To  help  up  :  To  raise,  to  support. 

"Woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth  :  for  be 
hath  not  another  to  help  him  up.  '—Scdta.  iv.  10. 

help,   *helpe,   s.    [A.S.  helpe;   cogn.  with 
Icel.  hjalp.]    [HELP,  ».] 

1.  Aid  or  assistance    furnished,   given,   or 
lent  towards  the  attainment  of  an  object  or 
end. 

"  There  pasaeth  no  moment  of  tyme,  in  which  -<: 
naue  uot  great  uede  of  the  helpe  and  auistauuce  of  al- 
mightie  (Sod.  '-faker  :  On  Prayer. 

2.  Succour,  relief,  or  aid  given  in  time  of 
trouble  or  distress. 

"  Our  men  at  Acres  lie.  of  help  thei  haf  grete  nede." 
Robert  at  Branne,  p.  17L 

3.  Remedy,  relief. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it.  but  he  must  be  taught  ac- 
cordingly to  comply  with  the  faulty  way  of  writing  "— 
Solder  :  On  Speech. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  help,  aid, 
or  assistance  ;  a  helper. 

"Which  by  such  helps  one  may  do  in  a  hundred 
days."—  Wilkint. 

5.  A  person,  male  or  female,  hired  as  a  ser- 
vant or  assistant. 

6.  A  share  or  portion  of  food  given  at  table  ; 
a  helping. 

'help-fellow,  'helpe  fellowe,  s.    A 

helper,  a  colleague,  a  helpmate. 

"Tymothe  our  brother,  a  tryed  minister  of  God, 
and  an  helpe-fellowe  of  our  office."— Udal :  1  Theu.  iii. 

*  help-giver,  s.  A  helper,  a  supporter, 
an  aider. 

"  O  my  God,  my  sole  help-giver. 
Sidney: 

help'-er,  s.     [Eng.  help;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  or  lends 
help,  aid,  or  assistance  ;  an  aider,  an  assister, 
a  supporter  ;  an  assistance,  a  help. 

"The  Lord  is  mv  helper."— Bible  (1S51),  Heb.  xiiL 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  administers  or 
affords  remedy  or  relief. 

"Compassion,  the  mother  of  tears,  is  not  always  a 
mere  idle  spectator,  but  an  helper  oftentimes  of  evils.' 
—Hare, 

3.  An  assistant,  a  servant,  a  help. 

4.  One  who  assists  in  obtaining.    (With  to.) 

"And  helper  to  a  husband." 
Shaketp. :  AUi  Well  That  Jcndt  Well,  iv.  4, 

*  help'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  help ;  - 

1.  Furnishing  help  ;  aiding,  assisting. 
"Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful 

swords."  Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  iii.  i 

2.  Wholesome,  salutary. 

"  A  skilful  chymist  can  as  well,  by  separation  of 
visible  elements,  draw  helpful  medicines  out  of 
poison."— Raleigh. 

*  help -ful-ljf ,  adv.   [Eng.  helpful;  -ly.]  In  a 
helpful,  aiding,  or  wholesome  manner. 

*  help -ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  helpful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  helpful  or  whole- 
some ;  help,  assistance. 


help  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [HELP,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  aiding  or  assisting  ;  aid,  help, 
assistance. 

2.  That  to  which  one  ia  helped ;  a  portion 
of  food  given  at  table. 

help'-lSss,  a.    [Eng.  help ;  -less.] 

1.  Wanting  in  power  to  help  one's  self :  weak, 
powerless. 

"  What  remained  was  utterly  helpltu  and  passive,  " 
—Macaulng .  //»(.  Eng..  ch.  xvll. 

2.  Affording  no  help  ;  powerless  to  help. 

"  The  hel  pita  balm  of  my  poor  eyea" 

Hhakap.     Richard  111..  L  J. 

•8.  Irremediable  ;  beyond  help  or  remedy. 

"  What  httple-i  shame  I  feel :  * 

Shakttp.  :  Rapt  of  Lucrtct,  7M. 

*  4.  Unsupplied,  destitute.    (Drydtn.) 


jf,  adv.    [Eng.   helpless;  -ly.]    In 
a  Helpless  manner. 

help -1&SS  n£ss,  ».  [Eng.  helplest;  .*«**.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  helpless  or  power- 
less. 

"  Where  weaknme,  utrrngth.  vice,  virtue,  rank  supine. 
Alike  in  naked  helplwnm  recline." 

Byron  :  Lara.  L  Ml 


help  -mate,  s.    [Eng.  help,  and  mate,  "  a  coin- 
age  due  to  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  phrase 
an  help  meet  (Gen.  ii.  18.)."    (Skeat.  ).] 
L  A  helper,  an  assistant,  an  aider 

~$  gSsSa8^'-h5fi«1SSVi« 

laud.  -Pennant:  Britith  Zooloa*  ;  The  BoiT 
2.  A  partner,  a  helpmeet 

"  His  helpmate  was  a  comely  matron." 

_  Wordtworth:  Michael. 

help  -meet,  s.  [HELPMATE.]  A  partner  a 
consort,  a  wife,  a  companion. 

hel  -ter-skel-ter,  adv.  [A  sort  of  imitative 
word  to  represent  confusion,  bustle,  4c.  Cf 
Ger.  holter-polter.}  In  a  great  hurry  and  con- 
fusion. 

"  And  helter-ikelter  have  1  rode  to  thee." 

Shaketp.  :  i  Henry  IT.,  T.  I 

helve,  'helfe,  'hellfe,*.  [A.S.  hielf;  cogn. 
with  O.  Dan.  helve  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  half;  O.  H  Ger 

halb,  halbe,  helbe.] 

1.  The  handle  or  shaft  of  a  chopping-tooL 
such  as  an  axe,  an  adze,  or  a  hatchet. 

"The  slipping  of  an  axe  from  the  heir*,  whereby 

e  work  °'  "*       ™ 


2.  A  tilt-hammer,  used    for  shingling  the 
balls  as  they  come  from  thepuddliiig-furnace. 
*3.  The  head  of  an  axe. 

helve-hammer,  s.  A  blacksmith's  pon- 
derous hammer,  tripped  by  the  helve  and 
oscillating  on  bearings.  A  trip  hammer  (q.v.). 

*  helve,  v.t.  [HELVE,  ».]  To  furnish  or  pro- 
vide with  a  helve  or  handle  ;  to  fit  a  helve  or 
handle  to. 

hel-vel'-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  certain  eatable 
fungus  ;  oJus,  holus,  formerly  helia  =  garden- 
herbs.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hel- 
vellacese  (q.v.).  Helvetia  laeunosa,  and  H. 
crispa,  both  common,  are  eatable 

hel  vel  la  -96  aB,  hcl-vel-la'-oS-i,  h8l- 

vSl'-lS-i,  s.  pi.    [Mod.   Lat,  helvelUa);  L»t 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece,  or  inasc.  -ncei,  -ei.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  fungals  called  also  Asoo- 
tnycetes  (q.v.).  The  sporidia,  generally  eight 
together,  are  in  asci.  It  is  divided  into  five 
sub-orders—  (1)  Helvellacei,  (2)  Tulwracei,  (3) 
Phacidiacei,  (4)  Sphteriacei,  and  (5)  Perisperi- 
acei. 

helv-er,  *.    [Eng.  helv(e);  -».} 

Min.  :  The  handle  or  helve  of  a  tooL 

hel  -ve  tan,  s.  [Fr.  Helvetien  ;  I  at,  Helvetia 
=  of  or  from  Helvetia  =  Switzerland.] 

Min.  :  The  name  given  by  R.  T.  Simmler  to 
a  micaceous  mineral  of  gray  whitish,  mldish 
greenish,  violet,  or  copper  red  colour,  from  the 
gneisses  of  the  Alps. 

Hel-ve'-tian,  a.  [I*t.  Helvetia)  =  Switzer- 
land ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -an  ;  Fr.  Helvetien,] 
fein.  llelvetitnne.] 

Geol.  t  Hat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Switeep- 
land. 

Helvetian  republic,  >. 

Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  a  republic  psta- 
(>lished  under  French  auspices  in  Switzerland 
In  April  1T98,  after  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  Napoleon  I. 

Bel-v8t'-Ic,  a.  A  i.  [Lat.  Helvetic*.*,  from  the 
lldixtii.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  |>ertRininR  to  the  Hel  vctH, 
tin'  inhabitanti)  of  Helvetia,  now  Switzerland  : 
of  or  pertaining  t<.  the  utatcu  and  |>eopl«  ul 
the  Alpine  districts. 

t  B.  Ai  tuhstantive  : 

Chnrcfi  Hist.  :  An  adherent  of  ZwinRlluii  and 
other  Swiss  reformers,  a»  diotingui&heU  from 
a  Lutheran. 

hcT  vine,  h61'  vin,  h£l  -vite,  «.  [Named 
by  Werner  from  (jr.  ijAio<  (helio»)=0te  >un, 
on  account  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  mineral  ; 
cuff.  -inf.  -in,  -iff.  (.Win.)(q.v.).  ] 

.Win.  :  An  isoini-tric  U-tralii-dral  trmnslucrnt 
mineral,  of  a  yellow,  yellowish-brown,  or 
green  colour  ;  ItHhanlnpiw,  6  toi'r.'i  ;  it*  *p.  gr. 
S'l  to  S'S  ;  compmt.  :  tilica,  83-13  to  3.VCT; 
glncina,  8'03to  12'03  ;  protoxide  of  mangMtieiv, 
30  57  to  42-12  :  protoxide  of  iron,  4  to  8  ;  mil- 
phnr,  0  to  5  -05  ;  &c.  Occur*  in  Uaxony  and 
in  Norway.  (Dana.) 

hel'-vite,  t.    [HEI.VINE.J 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  Jo%l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin,  (his;  •in,  af ;  expect,  Xenophoa,  e^Utt.    -Ur 
.  -cton,  -tlan  =  shQa.     -tion, -sioa  -  shun ; -tlon. -slon  -  zhun.    -clous, -Uo as. -sioua  -  shfij*.    -ble, -die,  &c.  _  byi.  <i*l. 
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hel  win   gi-a,  s.   [Named  from  G.  A.  Helwin- 
gia,  Prussian  botanical  writer,  about  A.  n.  ItkJti.] 
Hot.  :  The  typical  or  only  known  genus  of 
the  i>rder  Helwingiace«  (q.v.). 

hel  win-gi  a  90  «j,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  hel- 
virtc^iii);  Lat.  teni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece.] 

But.  :  Helwingiads  :  an  order  of  diclinous 
exogeus,  alliance  tiarryales.  It  consists  of  a 
solitary  species-  a  shrub  witli  alternate  serrate 
leaves  destitute  of  stipules  ;  the  (lowers,  which 
are  fascicled  on  the  midrib  of  the  leaves,  are 
unisexual  ;  the  calyx  three  to  four-parted  ; 
stamens,  three  to  four  ;  the  ovary  crowned  by 
an  epigynous  disc  ;  the  fruit  a  three  or  four- 
celled  drupe,  each  cell  one-seeded.  The  one 
species,  Helwingia  n/sci/loni,  is  from  Japan, 
the  mountaineers  of  which  use  the  leaves  as 
an  esculent  vegetable. 

hel  win  -gi  ads,s.;>J.  [Mod.Lat.  helwingi(a)  ; 
Eng.,  Ac.,  pi.  sutf.  -ads.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Helwingiaceae  (q.v.). 


ine,  &  [Or.  «Af  inj  (helxine)  =  a  plant 
with  woolly  capsules  (see  def.)  ;  fromGr.  «AK<U 
(^helko)  =  to  drag  or  draw.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant  not  identified  with  certainty. 
Liddell  and  Scott  consider  it  to  be  a  Parietaria 
or  an  Urceolaria,  while  I.  litre  unhesitatingly 
affirms  it  to  be  Carlina  acanlis. 

bent,  *  hemme,  s.    [  A.S.  hemm,  htm  ;  cngn. 
with  Fris.  hamel  -  a  hem  ;   Ger.  hamme  =  a 
fence  or  hedge.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  I.  An  edge,  border,  or  margin. 
\  "  Upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  sea." 

Shakap.  :  Tiinon  of  A  them.  V.  4. 

2.  The  edge  or  border  of  a  garment,  or  piece 

of  cloth,  doubled  and  sewed  to  strengthen  it, 

and  prevent  the  ravelling  of  the  weft  threads. 

"  Howlers  must  be  made  of  even  cloth,  white  and 

reutle,  without  hem,  wain,  or  thread  hanging  by."— 

Wittman, 

IL  Arch.  :  The  spiral  projecting  part  of  the 
Ionic  capital. 

hem  (1),  v.t.     [Cf.  Ger.  hemmen  =  to  check,  to 
hem,  from  hamme  =  a  fence.] 
L  Literally  : 
•L  To  border,  to  edge. 

"Hys  hahite  garded  or  hemmtd  with  hys  brode 
phylacteries."—  Fdoi:  Luke  vi. 

2.  To  close  or  secure  the  border  or  edge  of 
doth  by  a  hem  ;  to  form  a  hem  to. 
"  My  kerchief  there  I  htm." 

Wordnaorth  :  We  are  Seven. 

IL  Fig.  :  To  inclose  or  shut   in  ;    to  sur- 
round.    (Followed  by  in,  about,  or  around.) 
"  The  flower  of  all  your  army,  hemmed  about 
With  thousand  enemies  now  fainting  stands." 
P.  Fletcher  :  Purple  Itland,  xii. 

hSm  (2),  v.i.  ft  t.    [HEM,  inter].] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cry  hem  ;  to  give  a  short  cough. 

"The  people  nought  but  hem,  and  cough,  and  splatter." 
tfw  J.  Harrington  :  Epigram,  bk,  ii.,  No.  25. 

2.  To  hesitate,  to  hum  and  haw. 

"  Now  play  me  Nestor  ;  hem  and  stroke  thy  beard." 
Sluiketp.  :  Trailui  t  Crestieta,  L  S. 

*B.  Trans.  :  To  remove  l>y  hemming. 
"  These  burrs  are  in  my  heart.     Bern  them  away."  — 
Shakftp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  t  3. 

h£m,  interj.  [An  imitative  word,  allied  to 
hum  (q.  v.).j  A  voluntary  short  cough,  uttered 
by  way  of  warning,  encouragement,  calling 
attention,  hesitation,  or  doubt.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a  noun. 

"  Cough,  and  cry  hem,  if  anybody  come." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  IT.  Z 
•hem,  pron.    [THEM.] 

hem-,  he  ma-,  pref.    [H^MA.] 

*  he'  ma-chate,  s.  [Lat.  hcemachates  ;  Gr. 
oifxaxaTT)?  (haimachiites)  ;  pref.  hem-,  and  Gr. 
oxaTi)?  (achates)  =  agate.] 

Afin.  :  A  kind  of  agate  sprinkled  with  spots 
of  red  jasper. 

he  -ma-chrome,  5.    [H^CMACHROME.] 

he  ma  drom-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hema-;  Gr. 
Spoftat  (dromos)  —  a  running,  and  liirpov  (me- 
tron)  =  a  measure.] 

Surg.  :  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries. 

lie-ma-drSm'-e'-trjr,  s.    [HEMADROMETER.] 
Med.  :  The  art  of  measuring  the  rate  at  which 
the  blood  runs  in  the  arteries. 


he  ma  dyn  a  mom  c  tcr,  .-.  lll.i  MU>\- 
NAMO'METKK.]" 

ho   mal,  a.    [HAEMAL.] 

he  man  thus,  s.    [H*MANTHtJ8.] 

he  ma  stat   ic,  he  ma  stat  ic  al,  a.  & 

s.     [Pref.  hema-,  and  Eng.  static  (q.v.).J 

A.  A. -i  ii(lj,-i-tu'r : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Relating  to  the  weight  of 
the  blood. 

II.  Med.  :  Possessing  the  quality  of  arrest- 
ing haemorrhage  ;  styptic. 

B.  -I.--  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  A  remedy  for  arresting  haemor- 
rhage. 

2.  PI. :  The  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  living  bodies. 

he  ma  stat   ic  al,  a.    [HEMASTATIC.] 

he   mat  ein,  s.    |  H.KMATKIX.] 

he  ma  tern  e  sis,  s.    [H/EMATKMESIS.] 

he  ma  therm,  s.  [Pref.  hema-,  and  Gr. 
0epfx<k  (thermos)  —  warm.]  Tue  same  as 

H^EMATOTHERMA  (q.  V.). 

he  -mat-in,  he   mat  ine,  s.    [  H  .EM  ATI  N  .  ] 

he  mat  ite,  hse  mat-ite,  s.  [Lat.  hcema- 
tites  =  bloodstone,  hematite  [def.] ;  Gr.  alfia- 
ri-nf;  Ai0of  (haimatites  lithos)  =  blood  -  like 
stone  ;  al/na  (haima),  genit.  ai/oia-ros  (haimatos) 
=  blood,  and  suff.  -ITTJ<;  (-ties.).] 

Min.  :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  crystalliz- 
ing in  rhombohedrous,  scalenohedrous  pyra- 
mids and  prisms.  Colour,  dark  steel  gray  or 
iron-black  in  mass,  but  in  thin  fragments 
blood  red.  Lustre  rarely  earthy,  generally 
metallic,  or  occasionally  splendent.  Sp.  gr., 
4-2  to  5'3.  It  is  a  sesquioxide  of  iron  com- 
posed of  oxygen  30,  and  iron  70  =  100.  There 
are  four  varieties  :  (1)  Specular  Hematite,  with 
sub-varieties  ;  Specular  Hematite,  properly  so 
called,  or  Iron  and  Micaceous  Hematite  ;  (2) 
Compact,  columnar,  fibrous,  or  radiating 
Hematite,  formerly  called  Red  Hematite,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Brown  Hematite,  now 
called  Limonite,  which  is  arranged  as  a  dis- 
tinct mineral ;  (3)  Red  Ochreous  Hematite, 
including  Reddle  and  Red  Chalk ;  (4)  Argil- 
laceous Hematite,  or  Clay  Ironstone,  which 
may  be  jaspery  or  lenticular.  No.  1  is  found 
chiefly  in  crystalline  rocks  ;  No.  4,  which  was 
originally  formed  in  marshes  like  Limonite 
and  Limnite,  occurs  in  the  coal  formations, 
and  in  many  other  formations,  hematite  in 
some  form  or  other  being  in  rocks  of  nearly 
all  ages.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  in  Germany,  Ac. 
Great  deposits  of  Red  Hematite  occur  in  Spain, 
near  Bilboa.  Brown  Hematite  is  abundant  in 
the  United  States,  England,  and  many  other 
places.  It  can  be  manufactured  into  excellent 
iron,  both  cast  and  malleable.  Much  of  the 
plate  iron  and  iron  wire  product  is  made  of  it. 
When  ground  to  fine  powder  it  is  employed  in 
polishing  metal.  (Dana,  Phillips,  £c.) 

^  Some  hematite  is  placed  under  Turgite 
(q.v.). 

1  Some  Black  hematite  is  Psilomelane ; 
some  Brown  hematite,  Limonite. 

he-mat  it  -ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  hematit(e) ;  -ic.] 
Composed  of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
hematite  (q.v.). 

he-mat-6-,  pref.    [H^EMATO.] 

he-mat'-6-oele,  s.  [Pref.  hemato-,  and  Gr. 
<o)Ar|  (kele)  —  n  tumour  ;  Fr.  hematocele.] 

Surg. :  A  tumour  containing  blood.  It  may 
be  extra-,  intra-,  or  sub-peritoneal,  pelvic, 
peri-  or  retro-uterite,  or  pudendal.  In  some 
of  these  large  effusion  of  blood  may  be  fatal. 

he-mat  ol'-6-gy,  s.  [Pref.  hemato-,  and  Gr. 
Aoyos  (logos)  —  a  discourse. ) 

Med. :  That  part  of  medicine  which  treats 
of  the  blood,  with  special  reference  to  its 
varying  characters  in  disease. 

t  he'-  mat  -  ope,  s.    [H/EMATOPCS.] 

Ornith. :  The  Oyster-catcher,  Hcematopus 
ostralegus. 

he  mat-O  -Sin,  «.     [H.EMATIN.] 

he  mat-o  sis,  s.    [H.EMATOSIS.] 

he  mat  o-sta'-phis,  s.    [H.EMATOSTAPHIS.] 


he  mat  ox   yl  me,  s.    [H*MATOXYLINK.J 
he  mat  ox  -yl  on,  s.     [H.EMATOXYLON.] 
he  mat  iir   i  a,  s.     [H^SMATURIA.]  . 

hem   e   ly    tron  (pi.  hem-g-ly-tra),  *. 

|  Pref.  hemi-,  and  Mod.  Lat.  elytron  (pi.  efytra) 
(q.v.).] 

Entom.  :  (Generally  plural).  The  wing-cases 
of  the  Hemiptera,  the  basal  portion  of  which 
is  chitinous  or  horny,  while  the  apices  are 
membranous. 


hem  er  a  lo  pi  a,  s.  [Gr.  V«P<» 
a  day  ;  aAaos  (aldos)  —  blind  (?),  and  i/i« 
(o)isis)  =  seeing,  eyesight.  Malm  and  Littri 
ilo  not  consider  dAad?  (alaos)  to  be  an  element 
in  the  word.] 

Pathol.  :  A  word  about  which  much  confusion 
has  arisen.  If  the  Greek  ulaos  (blind)  l>e 
really  an  element  in  the  word,  then  the  mean- 
ing is  blind  as  to  vision  during  the  day.  If  it 
be  not,  the  signification  is  just  the  opposite  — 
viz.,  seeing  (only)  during  the  day,  any  blind- 
ness which  exists  being  at  night.  The  word 
hemeialopia  has  been  used  in  both  senses,  the 
confusion  having  begun  with  Hippocrates  or 
some  early  editor  of  his.  If  day-blindness  is 
called  hemeralopia,  then  night-blindness  is 
nyctalopia,  and  vice  versa,  both  are  forms  of 
partial  amaurosis,  arising  probably  from  im- 
perfect nutrition  of  the  letina,  often  noticed 
as  an  early  symptom  of  scurvy. 

He  mer  6  bap'-twts,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  iJA«po/3aw- 
TKTTJ/S  (hemerubaptiates),  from  ^Mfp<»  (hemera) 

—  a  day,  and  jSaTrTio-njs  (baptistes)  —  one  that 
dips  or  bathes.]    [BAPTIST.] 

Jewish  sects:  A  Jewish  sect,  who  regarded 
it  as  a  religious  duty  to  bathe  daily. 

he  mer  -  o'-  bi  an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat 
hemerobHus)  ;  Eng.",  &c.  sutf.  -an.] 

A.  As  *dj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus 
Hemerobius,  or  the  family  Hemerobiidae(q.v.). 

B.  As    subst.  :    An    insect    of    the    genus 
Hemerobius,  or  the  family  Hemerobiidse  (q.v.). 

he-mer-o-tri'-I-dsB,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
hem>:robi(us)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idtx.] 

Entom.  :  Aphis-lions,  lace-winged  flies  ;  a 
family  of  neuropterous  insects.  The  antennas 
are  thread-like  ;  the  palpi  only  four  ;  the  eyes 
have  metallic  brilliancy  ;  the  ocelli  are  gene- 
rally wanting  ;  the  wings  elegantly  reticu- 
lated, the  legs  short,  the  tarsi  peutamerous. 
The  larvae  feed  eagerly  on  aphides.  The  pupa 
is  enveloped  in  a  cocoon.  The  perfect  insect 
flies  chiefly  in  the  evening.  It  lays  eggs  in 
little  bunches  on  leaves,  each  egg  being  ele- 
vated on  a  foot-stalk.  Stephens  enumerates 
four  genera  as  having  British  representatives. 

he  mer-d'-bi  us,  s.  [Gr.  tjju.rpdjSioi'  (hemero- 
Uon)=  an  insect  living  (or  a  day.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hemerobiidse  (q.v.).  Stephens  described  thirty 
British  species. 

he-mer-o-cal'-le-ie,  hgm-er-6-cal-lid'- 
e-8B,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  hemerocall^is)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ece,  -idece.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Liliacese. 

he-mer-o-cal-lld'-e-se,  s.  pi.     [HEMERO- 

CALLE/E.J 

he  mer  -  6  cal'  lis,  s.  [Gr.  ^epoxoAAc'c 
(hemeroculles),  and  r|ju.€po/caAAi's  (Itemerocallis), 
=  a  kind  of  yellow  lily  that  blooms  but  for  a 
day  ;  ^iacpa  (hemera)  —  a  clay,  anil  /caAoV(ta/os) 
=  beautiful.) 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  ti  ibe  Hemero- 

•  callideae  (q.v.).  Mostly  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia  ami  Eastern  Europe  ;  but 
Hemerocatlis  fMva  is  wild  in  Germany  and  H. 
fulva  in  Italy.  Several  are  cultivated  in 
British  gardens. 

hem-i-,  pref.  [Gr.  jj/u-  (hemi-),  an  abbreviation 
for  rj/nKTv  (hemisu),  neut.  of  rjfiiovs  (hemisus)  = 
half.]  Half;  halved. 

If  Properly  it  should  be  limited  to  Greek 
compounds. 

hein-I-an-at'-r6-pal,  hem-I-an-at'-r6- 

pous,".  [Pref.  hemi-;  GT.  a.va.Tpfnio(anatrejfi) 

—  to  turn  up  or  over,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -at, 

-OUS.]      [ANATROPOUS.] 

Bot.  (Of  an  ovule):  Auatropal  with  half  the 
raphe  free. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.     SB,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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bem-i-bos, 


[Pref.   hemi-,  and   Lat.   bos 


Palinoiit.  :  A  genus  of  Bovidae  (oxen),  from 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  India. 

faem'-I-carp,  s.     [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  icapn-ot 
(karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Hot.  :  A  fruit  spontaneously  dividing  into 
halves.     Example  :  a  pea. 

hem-1  ChSl   9lte,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-;  Gr.  xoAicds 
(fh  dkos)  —  brass,  copper,  and  suff.  -i«e(Afin.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  EMPLECTITE  (q.v.). 

bem  I  chlse  na,  s.     [Pref.    hemi-,  and  Gr. 
XAoui-o  (chlaimi)'—  a  cloak,  a  mantle.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hemi- 
chlaenidae  (q.v.). 

bem-I-chlam  -I  dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  hemi- 
ehlcena;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtz.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Cyperacese,  tribe  Fureneae. 


I  chbr  -e-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Lat. 
chorea  ;  Gr.  \opeia.  (choreia)  =  dancing.] 

Pathol.  :  A  form  of  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  in  which  the  movements  are  entirely 
confined  to  one  side. 

bem-I-9i  dar  I  dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  or 
Gr.  hemicidar(is)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
PaUeont.  :  A  family  of  regular  echinoids, 
type  Hemicidaris  (q.v.). 

bem-l-cld  -a-ris,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  cidaris  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hemicidarid*  (q.v.).  The  tubereules  are 
developed  only  below,  and  not  the  entire 
length  of  the  area.  Range  in  time  from  the 
Upper  Trias  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  strata. 

*hem-I-cra'-ni-a,*liem'-I-cra-ny,8.  [Gr. 
li/xncpan'a  (hemikrania),  from  ^i  (hemi)  =  half, 
and  Kpdviov  (kranion)  =  the  skull.] 

Pathol.  :  Headache  affecting  only  one  side 
of  the  brow  and  forehead.  Generally  caused 
by  debility.  From  its  often  continuing  only 
while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  it  has  been 
called  sun-pain. 

*  hem-i-cr  in'-ic,  o.  [Gr.  q/uiKpavuco?  (hemi- 
fcraiiifcos).]  Of,  resulting  from,  or  pertaining 
to  hemicrania  ;  affecting  only  one  part  of  the 
head  at  a  time. 

*hem'-I-cy-cle,  *.  [Gr.  «j/tucv'icAco«  (hemi- 
tntklios),  from  run  (hemi)  =  half,  and  cvxAot 
(kuklos)  =  a  circle.) 

1.  A  half-circle  ;  a  semicircle. 

2.  A  semicircular  arena,  room,  or  division  of 
room. 

"  ID  a  htmtcyclt  was  seated  Esychta,  or  Quiet.1*  —  Ben 
Joruon  :  Part  o/Ou  King't  Entertainment,  ice. 

bem  I-9jr-clic,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  £ng. 
cycMc(q.v.).] 

Ent,  :  (See  the  compound). 
hemicyclic-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Having  the  separate  portions  of  the 
inflorescence  arranged  in  spirals. 

bem  I  dac    tyl,  hem-i-dac  tyle,  o.  &  ». 

[HEMiDACTYLua.] 
Zoology  : 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  an  oval  disc  at  the  base 
of  the  toes  ;  a  term  used  of  certain  lizards. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  lizard  of  the  genus  Hemi- 
dactylus  (q.v.). 

llSm  I-d4c'-tyl  ns,  «.    [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr. 

6aKruAo?  (daktulon)  =  a  finger,  a  toe.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Geckotidse  (Gecko-lizards). 

bdm  I  des  mus,  «.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Dr. 
£«7>i<k  (desmos)  =.  a  bond,  a  fetter  ;  so  named 
from  the  form  of  the  filaments.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacese,  tribe  Peri- 
ploceae.  The  root  of  Bemidesmiu  indie  us  la 
employed  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  sarsapa- 
rill.i. 

hemidesmi  radix,  >. 

Phar.  :  Heinidesniiis  root,  the  root  of  ffemi- 
4tesin.ii.i  Indicus,  Indian  sarsaparilla  ;  a  native 
of  India.  It  occurs  in  yellowish-brown  long 
cylindrical  pieces.  The  colour  of  the  cortex  is 
dark,  marked  l>y  longitudinal  divisions,  and 
deep  circular  rings  ;  the  central  part  is  ligneous. 
It  is  used  instead  of  sarsaparilla,  and  lias  a 
fragrant  odour,  and  an  agreeable  bitter  taste. 


hem  -  1  -  di  -  a  -  pen'-  te,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and 
Eng.  diapente  (q.v.).] 

Music  :  An  imi>erfect  fifth. 

hem-I-dit  -one,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng. 
ditone  (q.v.).] 

Music  :  The  lesser  or  minor  third. 

hem  -I  dome,  s.   [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng.  dome.] 

Crystal.  £  Min.  :   A  dome  parallel  to  the 

orthodiagonal,  as  distinguished  from  a  clino- 

dome,  in  which  they  are  parallel  to  the  clino- 

diagonal.    (Dana.) 

hem-i-dys-tro'-phl-a,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and 
Gr.  £v<rrpo4>of  (dustrophos)  =  hard  to  rear  : 
80s  (dus)  =  hard,  difficult,  and  -rpofyri  (trophe)  = 
nourishment  ;  Tpf<j><a  (trepho)  —  to  nourish.] 
Bot.,  £c.  :  Only  partial  nourishment,  as  in 
the  case  of  trees  nailed  to  a  wall  or  whose 
roots  are  prevented  from  spreading  sufficiently 
by  the  too  close  proximity  of  other  roots. 

t  h«5  -  mig'  -  a  -  mous,  a.  [  Pref.  hemi-  ;  Gr. 
ya.fi.ot  (yamos)  —  marriage,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff. 
-ous.] 

Bot.  (Of  grasses):  Having  one  of  the  two 
florets  in  the  same  spikelet  neuter,  the  other 
one  unisexual,  whether  male  or  female. 

hem  I  glyph,  s.    [Gr.  ^u  (hemi)  =  half,  and 
(gluphe)  =  a  carving.] 


Arch.  :  A  half-channel  at  the  edge  of  the 
triglyph  tablet  in  the  Doric  entablature. 

hem-i  gyr  us  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Pref.  hemi-, 
and  Gr.  yvpos  (guros)  —  a  circle.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Desvaux  to  the 
form  of  fruit  which  is  generally  called  a  fol- 
licle (q.v.). 

hem  I  he  dral,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.  kemihedr(on) 
(q.v.);  -al] 

Crystallography  A  Mineralogy  : 

1.  Having  only  half  the  planes  or  facets 
which  a  symmetric  crystal  of  the  type  to 
which  it  belongs  would  possess.     If,  for  in- 
stance, a  crystal  be  typically  octahedral  and, 
from  half  of  its  planes  being  deficient,  is  really 
only  a  tetrahedron,   it  is  hemihedral  to  an 
octahedron. 

2.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  less  accu- 
rately of  a  crystal  wanting  some  of  its  planes, 
though  those  deficient  may  not  be  exactly 
half  the  normal  number. 

1[  The  phenomena  of  pyroelectricitjjr  are 
often  seen  in  hemihedral  crystals,  lieing  pro- 
duced or  aided  by  the  form  of  the  mineral. 

hein'-I-he'-dral-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hemihedral  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  hemihedral  manner. 

hem-I-he'-drism,s.  \_En%.,&c.,hemihedr(on); 
-ism.] 

Crystal.  £  Min.  :  The  property  or  quality  of 
crystallizing  in  hemihedral  forms. 

hem  i  he  dron,  s.     [Pref.  Ac  mi-,  and  Gr. 

ISpa.  (hedra)  =  seat,  base,  fouudution.) 

Geom.,  Crystal.  £  Min.  :  A  crystal  or  other 
solid  with  but  half  the  proper  number  of 
planes.  [HEMIHEDRAL.] 

hem-I-mer  Id^e-89,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hemi- 
merlin);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutl'.  -ideas.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariacete,  sub-order 
Antirrliinese. 

he  mlm  er  Is,  s.  [Gr.  wupewc  (hemimeres) 
—  half-divided  ;  pref.  hemi-,  and  nipos  (meroo) 
=  a  part.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Herai- 
meride*  (q.v.). 

hem  I-m6  tab  6  la,  t.  pi  [Pref.  hemi-, 
and  Gr.  firro£oA7J  (metaliole)  =  change,  chang- 
ing ;  p<Ta£aAAw  (meUiixdlo)  =  to  turn  quickly 
or  suddenly  :  ittra.  (meta)  =  denoting  change, 
and  /3oAAw'(baUd)  -  to  throw.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-class  of  insects  having  a 
half  or  incomplete  metamorphosis.  The  larva 
differs  from  the  perfect  insect,  chiefly  in  the 
absence  of  wings  and  in  size.  The  pupa  U 
usually  active,  or  at  least  capable  or  move- 
ment. It  Is  divided  Into  three  orders  :  Heml- 
ptera  or  Rhynchota,  Hetoroptera,  and  Thy- 
sanoptera  (q.v.). 

h6m  I  mSt  a-bol'  Ic,  a.  [Mod.  I-at.  audGr. 
hemimetabot(d)  ;  Eng..  Ac.  suff.  -ic.J 

Entom.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Insects  under- 
going only  an  incomplete  metamorphosis. 


hem-i:morph-Ic,   a.       [Pref.    hemi-;    Qt 
ftofxp"?  (>norphf)  —  form,  and  Eng.  &c.  suff.  -ie.} 
Crystal.  cC  Min.  :  Having  the  two  ends  with 
dissimilar  planes. 

hemnnorphic  hemihedral,  a. 
Crystal.  £  Min.  :  Both  hemihedral  and  heml- 
morphic.    (Dana:  Min.,  5th  ed.,  p.  407.) 

hem-I  morph  -ite,  «.    [Pref.  hemi-  ;  Gr.  uop. 

<t>i  (morphe)  form,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

M  in.  :  The   name  given    by    Kennyott  to 

Calamme.      Dana  rejects  the    name  ;    it   ia. 

however,  adopted  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Catalog** 

*  fco-ntf-na.  *•  [Lat,  ,  from  Gr.  ^(W  (fcrninal 
from  >)^iavf  (hemisus)  =  half.] 

1.  Bom.  Antiq.  :  An  ancient  Roman  measure 
containing  half  a  sexUrius,   or  about  half  ft 
pint  English  wine  measure. 

2.  Med.  :  A  measure  containing  about  ten 
fluid  ounces. 

hem-i  dc-ta-he'-dral,  o.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and 
Eng.  octahedral  (q.v.).J 

Crystal  £  Min.  :  Having  half  the  number  ot 
planes  which  a  genuine  octahedron  would 
possess:  tetrahedraL 

t  hem-I-c-ldtf-a-mous,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-: 
Gr.  oAo«  (holos)  =  whole,  entire,  and  yo/toc 
(gamos)  —  marriage.] 

Bot.  :  Having  a  flower  consisting  of  two 
florets,  the  one  neuter  and  the  other  hei^ 
maphrodite.  Used  of  grasses  like  rank-urn. 

h6  mi  i-nus,  s.  [Gr.  ^iovot  (hemionos)  =  a 
half-ass,  a  mule  ;  pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  ore* 
(onos)  =  an  ass.] 

Zool.  :  The  Kiaug  or  Dshikketee.  Asinut 
hemionus,  a  wild  ass  found  in  Thilx-t  The 
fur  is  short,  smooth,  ami  of  a  bright  red-bay, 
a  dorsal  streak,  but  no  shoulder  irnssband; 
legs  straw-coloured  in  summer,  whitish  in 
winter. 

"  Mr.  Blyth  hu  wen  »  ipeclnieii  of  the  kfmiomt 
with  a  distJnct  (boulder  «tri|K-.  thuugh  it  i>r.i|xrly  hM 
noue."—  Darwin  ;  Origin  qf  Specitt  «th  ed.),  p.  1M. 

hem  io  pi  a,  hem-i-dps  -I-a,  ».    [Pret 

Arm  i-,  and  Gr!  wi/i  (ops)  =  tin-  eye.] 

I'n  th.  :  Depraved  vision,  In  which  the  person 
affected  sees  only  half  the  object. 

hem  I  pin  -ate,  s.     [Eng.  hemipin(ic)  ;  -alt 
(Chem.).] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  hemipinic  acid. 

hSm-I-pin'-Ie,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng.,  *a 
pinic.]  (See  the  OOmpOBBlL) 

hemipinic  add,  s. 

Chem.  :  C'n.HioOg,  or  CgH^OCHjVXCOOH^ 
dimetliyl-plithalic  acid.  It  is  obtained  along 
with  meconin  by  fusing  opianic  a.-id  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  caustic  |«'t.iah. 
Hemipinic  acid  is  purified  by  washing  it> 
ammonium  salt  with  alcohol,  JisHolviiiK  it  in 
HC1,  and  extrarting  it  with  ether.  Ilratcd  to 
180*,  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydri<le,  wliich 
yields  neetlles,  melting  at  ItM*.  Hemipiuio 
acid  is  dibasic,  forming  crystalline  salts. 

hem  I  pleg  I  a,  h«m  I  pldg  y.  *.  (Pret 

Acmi-,  and  Gr.  irAijo-o-iu.  irAqTrw  (plftuS,  J'lfUff) 
=  to  strike.]  Paralysis  of  one  side  of  the 
body.  [PARALYSIS.] 

hem  i  pleg   1C.  a.    [Eng.  hemipleg(ia)  ;  -ie.} 

I'artmUy  paralysed  ;  affected  with  h 
(q.V.X 


h6m'-I  pode,  ».    (1'rrf   hrmi-,  and  Gr. 
(jiout),  genit.  iroiot  (jadm)  -  a  foot) 
Ornith.  :  A  bird  of  the  gcuus  Ue 
(q.v.). 


hem  I  po  di  us,  «.      [From  Or. 
(hemi/Midion)  -  half  a  font.    Th«  genus  U  M 
named  )>ecause  iu  species  are  total  y  dentitut« 
of  the  hind  U>e.] 

omith.  :  A  p-nus  of  Tutraonldie,  akin  to 
CoturnU  (Quail).  The  specie*  are  pugnacioua, 
and  In  Java  are  set  to  tight  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  sjioctatora. 

h5m  I  prifm,  •.     [Pref.  hemi  ,  and  Eng. 
pri«i»(q.v.).J 

CryitaWig.  t  ilin.  :  A  form  in  the  mono- 
clinic  »nd  tricllnle  »y»t«iim  of  clanHiHca(i«>n, 
which  comprise*  but  oua  face  of  aprUm  with 
IU  opponite.  (/'"'ia.) 


btfy;  ptfut,  J61W;  cat,  cell,  onoru.,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  tnln,  ^hl.;  sin,  «f ;  expect,  *enophon.  cylrt.    ph  -  L 
-clan.  -Man  .  »h^n.   -tton,  -slon  •  »hun ;  -{ioa,  -alon  =  ch&n.    -clou*    ttou*  -sious  -  Bhus.    -We.  -41e,  *c.  -  bel,  dfU  , 
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hemiprismatic— hemp 


iii  i-prif  mat  ic.  a.     [Pref.   hrmi-,  and 
ng.  •trisimitic  (q.v.).] 
Crystallog.  <t  ilin. :  Half  prismatic. 
he-mlp  -ter,  «.    (HEMIPTERAS.) 

lifi-mlp'-ter-a,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Qr. 
vrfpw  (pleron)  =  a  wing.) 
1.  Entomology: 

(1)  An  onler  of  insects,  sub-class  Hemnne- 
tabola    (q.».).      The    trophi    or    masticatory 
organs  consist  of  four  lancet-shaped  needles, 
which  are  the  modified  mandibles  and  mnxillie; 
these  are  included  within  a  tubular  sheath, 
which  is  made  of  the  lubiui..  elongated  ;  eyes 
us. ully  elongated ;  wings  generally  four,  some- 
times wanting ;  pu|>a  generally  active.     It  is 
divided    into   three  sub-orders,   Homoptera, 
Heteroptera,  and  Thysanoptera  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  term  is  used  by  Stephens  and  others 
for  what  is  now  the  sub-order  Heteroptera 
<q.v.). 

1.  Palceont. :  Hemipterous  insects  have  been 
found  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  onward. 

he  mip   tcr  al.  n.    [HEMIPTKROUS.] 

be  mip  ter  an,   t  he  mip  tor,  s.     [HE- 

JUPTERA.] 

Entom.  :*Au  insect  of  the  order  Hemiptera 
(q.v.) 

lie  mip  ter  ous.  t  he  imp  ter  al,  a. 
(Mud.  Lat.  or  Or.  hemipter(a) ;  sufl'.  -cms,  -al.] 
Entom. :  Ha\  ing  wings,  in  more  typical 
cases,  chitinous  at  the  base  and  membranous 
•t  the  extremity  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Hemiptera  (q.v.). 

tern  i  ram  phus,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Or. 
pa^<£os  (rluimphos)  =  the  curved  bill  of  a  pre- 
datory bird.] 

Ichtky. :  Under  Sword-fish,  a  genus  of  Eso- 
cidse  (Pikes),  having  the  lower  jaw  so  pro- 
duced as  to  form  a  slender  snout,  whence 
their  English  name. 

hem  i  sphere,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  hemi- 
tphterium,fruwGr.-tini<r<l>a.ipioi>(hemisphairion), 
from  r)fii  (lie mi)  =  half,  and  <r<f>aipa  (sphaira) 
—  SL  ball,  a  sphere.] 

1.  The  half  of  a  sphere  or  globe,  when 
divided  by  a  plane  passing  or  supposed   to 
pass  through  its  centre ;  half  the  terrestrial 
globe  ;  half  the  surface  of  the  heavens. 

If  The  northern  hemisphere  is  that  half  of 
the  globe  formed  by  the  plane  of  the  equator, 
and  that  jMirtion  of  it  containing  the  north 
pole  cut  otf  by  this  plane.  The  other  half, 
containing  the  south  pole,  is  called  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

2.  A  map  or  projection  of  half  the  terres- 
trial or  celestial  spheres. 

If  (1)  Aqueous  hemisphere  : 

Geog. :  One  so  selected  as  to  contain  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  water  of  the  globe. 
Its  centre  must  be  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

(2)  Terrestrial  hemisphere  : 

Geog.  :  One  so  chosen  that  it  contains  as 
great  an  amount  of  land  as  possible.  Its 
centre  should  be  at  Falmouth. 

(3)  Hemispheres  of  the  brain  : 

Anal. :  The  upper  spheroidal  portions  of 
the  brain  (q.v.) ;  they  are  separated  by  the 
Jalx  cerebri. 

(4)  Hemispheres  of  Magdeburg :  [MAGDEBURG- 

HEMISPHERES]. 

•  h em  i  spher  -ic,  *  hem-I-spher  -Ic-al^, 
*  hem  i  sphacr   Ic,  n.    [Eng.  hemisphere); 
-ic,  -iced.]    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
hemisphere ;  resembling  a  hemisphere  ;  half- 
round. 

"  All  liquids  run  nearly  in  a  spherical  form,  when 
hung  on  a  small  surface,  as  at  the  point  of  a  pin,  or 
into  a  hemispherical  figure  on  a  broad  surface.  —Der- 
hmn:  AUro-Theology,  bk.  vL,  ch.  i. 

•hem  i  sphe  roid-al, a.  [Eng.  hemisphere; 
Gr.  eioos  (eidos)  =  appearance,  shape  ;  Eng. 
ad.j.  suff.  -al.]  Having  a  figure  or  form  resem- 
bling that  of  a  hemisphere. 

•hem-I-spher-ule,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and 
Eng.  spherule  (q.v.).]  Half  a  spherule. 

*  hem   i  stich,  s.  [Lat.  hemistichium,  from  Qr. 
rifii<rrixiov  (hemistichion),  from  i)iu-  (hemi-)  — 
half,  and  <rri'xos  (stichos)  =  a  row.]  Haifa  verse 
in  jtoctry  ;  an  imperfect  or  incomplete  verse. 


*  he-mis -tichal,  «.  [Eng.  hemistich ; -al] 
Pertaining  to  a  nemistich  ;  written  in  hemi- 
stirhs  ;  according  to  or  t>y  hemistichs. 

"The  reader  will  observe  the  i-i.n~t.-tnt  return  of  the 
\tmiitifhal  point."—  Wartun :  Hut.  Kiii/liih  Puetry, 
1.  i Ailditit.ns). 

hem-I-teV-I-a,  *.  [Pref  hemi-,  and  Gr.  re'pas 
(teras)  =  a  wonder,  a  marvel  ;  a  monster.) 

Hot. :  A  monstrosity  of  elementary  organs 
or  of  appendages  of  the  axis.  (Treas.  of  Hot.) 

hem  i-tone,  i.  [Gr.  iinnoviov  (hemitonion) : 
pref.  hemi-,  aud  Gr.  TWOS  (tonos)  =  a  tone.) 
A  semitone. 

he  mit  ri  chous,  a.    [Preftfcewi-;  Gr.  flpi'f 
(thrix),  genit.  rpi^os  (trichos)  =  hair,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.  ] 
Sot. :  Half  covered  with  hairs. 

he    mit    ro- pal,  he    mit  -  ro  -  pous,  a. 
[Pref.  hemi-  ;  Gr.  rpomj  (trope)  =   in  a  turn, 
with  a  turning,  and  Eng.  suff.  -al,  -ous.] 
Botany,  <tc.  : 

1.  Gen. :  Turned  half  round  ;  half  inverted. 

2.  Spec.  (Of  an  ovule) :    Having  the  raphe 
terminating  alioiitmid  way  l>etweeu  the  chaluza 
and    the    orifice.       Akin    to    anatropal,   but 
having  the  axis  of  the  nucleus  more  curved. 

he"m'-I-tr6pe,a.&s.  [Pref.  kemi-.andGr.Tpomj 
(trope)  =  a  turning  ;  rpew<a  (trepo)  =  to  turn.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

Crystal.  <t  Min. :  Half  turned  round.  A 
term  used  of  a  crystal  looking  as  if  it  were 
formed  of  two,  the  one  half  turned  round 
upon  the  other. 

B.  As  rubstantive : 

Crystal.  &  Min.  :  A  crystal  of  the  form 
described  under  A. 

he  mit  ro  pous,  a.    [HEMITROPAL.] 

hS-mlt'-ro-py,  s.    [HEMITROPK.] 

Crystal.  &  Min.  :  Crystallization  producing 
crystals  of  the  kind  called  hemitropal  (q.v.). 

hem  lock,  *  hem  locke,  *  hem-lok, 
*  ham  locke,  *  hame  loc,  s.  &  a.  [A.S. 
hemledc,  hemlic,  hemly;,  hymlice.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bot.  :  The  umbelliferous  genus  Conium 
(q.v).     Common  hemlock  is  Conium  macula- 
tarn;  Water  hemlock,  Cicutavirosa,  called  also 
Cowbane.      [CicuT*.]      Used  likewise  of  the 
foreign  species,  C.  maculata  and  PheUandrivm 
aifnaticum.     In  the  example  the  reference  is 
apparently  to  the  hemlock-spruce. 

"  When  the  mournful  Wawonaiasa, 
Sorrowing  sang  among  the  hemlot-kt." 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  vili. 

IT  Ground  Hemlock  is  a  kind  of  yew,  Tamis 
ccuiade nsis ;  Lesser  Hemlock  is  JEttiiisa  cyna- 
pum,  and  Mountain  Hemlock,  Levisticum 
ojficinale. 

2.  Pharm.  :  [CONIUM]. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,   belonging  to,   or  in  any 
way  resembling  the  conium  or  cicuta  [A]. 

hemlock-spruce,  s. 

Bot.  :  Abies  canadensis.  It  is  an  elecrant, 
drooping,  low  evergreen  tree,  valuable  at 


HEMLOCK-SPRUCE. 

growing  in  the  shade  of  other  trees.  It  is 
common  in  the  United  States,  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  The  substance  from  which  spruce  beer 
is  made  is  an  extract  from  its  leaves. 

hemlOck-tree,  s.  The  hemlock  spruce  (?). 


hemmed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [HEM,  ».] 

hcm'-mel,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  crowd  or  herd,  as  of  cattle. 

2.  A  shed  or  covering  for  cattle. 

hSm'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  hem,  v. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  hems.  Specifically,  an  attach- 
ment to  a  sewing-machine  for  turning  over  the 
edge  of  a  piece  of  fabric  or  a  garment,  in  oi-der 
that  the  flap  may  be  stitched  down.  As  the 
fabric  is  fed  along,  the  edge  is  turned  over  in 
a  curved  path,  and  is  then  flattened  by  the 
presser-foot  ready  for  stitching  by  the  needle. 

*  hem  -mirig,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  sho» 
or  sandal  made  of  raw  hide. 

he  mop   ty  sis,  he  mop  to-e,  ».      [H*. 

MOPTYSIS.] 

hem'  or  rhage  (age  as  ig),  hem  -6r- 
rha-gy,  s.  [H/EMORRHAGE.] 

hem-or-rhag'-Ic,  a.    [H^EMORRHAGIC.] 
hem   or  rhoid,  s.    [H.KMORRHOID.] 
hem  or  rhoid  -al,  a.    [H-EMORRHOIDAL.J 

hemp,  s.  [A.S.  henep,  hcenep ;  Sw.  hampa; 
Dan.  hamp;  Dut.  hennep;  Ger.  hanf,  all  from 
Lat.  cannabis;  Gr.  KOI/I/O/SI?  (kannabis),  KOV 
vafios  (kannabos) ;  Sansc.  fana  =  hemp.] 

1.  Comm.,  &c. :  The  name  of  various  vege- 
table fibres  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

"  (She]  gained, 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself." 

Wordsworth :  Lxcurtivn,  bk.  i. 

2.  Bot. :    Cannabis  sativa,  a  native  of  the* 
cooler  parts  of  India,   now  introduced   into 
Europe. 

"The  hempe  groweth  about  Smoleusko  vpon  the 
Polish  border."— Backluyt :  Voyagei,  i.  364. 

If  African  hemp,  Bowstring  hemp,  is  a  kind 
of  hemp  made  in  Africa  from  the  fibres  of 
Sensevieia  ;  Bastard  he.mp  is  Datisca  Catina- 
bina ;  Bengal  hemp  is  the  fibre  of  Crotolaria 
juncea,  called  also  Bombay  hemp,  Mailras,  or 
Sunn  hemp ;  Manilla  hemp  is  the  fibre  of  Ahtsa 
textilis. 

3.  Pharm.  :  Cannabis  indica,  Indian  hemp. 
The  dried  flowering  tops  of  the  female  plants 
of  Cannabis  sativa,  cultivated  in  India.     It  is 
used  to  prepare   Extractum  cannabis  indica 
and  Tinctura  cannabis  indices,  the  extract  and 


CANNABIS    INDICA. 
1  Male  Flower.    2.  Female  Flower. 

the  tincture.  Indian  hemp  produces  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  intoxication,  attended  with  ex- 
hilaration of  spirits  and  hallucinations  of  a 
pleasing  kind  ;  these  are  followed  by  nareotio 
effects,  sleep,  or  stupor.  It  is  used  as  an 
antispasmodic,  and  for  its  anodynt  properties 
in  cases  of  neuralgia,  tetanus,  &c. 
4.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  rope,  a  halter. 

"  A  man  in  deepe  despaire,  with  hempe  in  hand. 
Went  out  in  haste  to  eude  his  wretched  dayes." 

rurbervile :  Of  Two  flesperate  Men. 

(2)  Hanging  ;  death  by  the  halter. 
hemp-agrimony,  s. 

Bot. :  Eiipatorium  cannabinum.  [EUPATO- 
RIUM.) 

hemp-brake,  s.  A  machine  in  which 
rotted  and  subsequently  dried  hemp-stalks 
are  beaten  to  remove  the  bark  and  cellular 
pith  from  the  fibre. 

hemp-harvester,  s. 

Agric. :  A  reaping-machine  for  hemp. 
hemp-nettle,  «.    [GALEOPSIS.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  «6n;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  -  o ;  ey-a.    qu  =  kw. 


hempen— henoticon 
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hemp-palm,  & 

Bot. :  Chamairops  excelsa,  the  Tall  Cham» 
rops.  It  is  from  Nepaul  and  China.  Its 
fibres  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp,  ant 
hats  and  cloaks  are  made  from  its  leaves. 

hemp-seed,  ,«.  The  seed  of  hemp  ;  it  is 
much  used  as  food  for  cage-birds. 

Hemp-seed  caletdvs : 

Path. :  A  name  for  some  varieties  of  the 
mulberry -calculus  (q.v.). 

*hemp'-en,  a.    [Eng.  hemp;  -en.] 

1.  Made  of  hemp. 

"  For  they  shall  ower  ocean  wide. 
With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree." 

Scott :  Thomu  the  Rhymer,  11. 

2.  Resembling  hemp. 

"  The  former  of  these  are  made  of  the  bark  of  a  pine- 
tree  beat  into  a  hempen  state."— Coo* :  Voyages,  voL 

p'-its,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  hemp ;  -ie.] 

A.  As  subst. :   A  rogue ;  a  gallows  apple ; 
one  for  whom  hemp  grows.   Its  most  common 
use  is  in  a  jocular  way.    (Scotch.) 

"She's  under  Uwfu' authority  now;  and  full  time, 
for  she  was  a  daft  hempie."— Scott :  Rob  Hoy,  ch.  xxxir. 

B.  As  adj. :  Roguish,  wild,  romping. 

Hemp  -stead,  s.  <fc  a.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  As  subst  :  Various  parishes  in  England. 
The  one  geologically  interesting  Is  near  Yar- 
mouth, in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Hempstead. 
Hempstead  beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  series  of  beds,  some  marine,  others 
freshwater,  of  Lower  Miocene  age.  They 
occur  at  Hempstead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  they  are  170  feet  thick. 

temp'- worts,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  hemp,  and  worts.] 
Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Cannahinaceee  (q.v.). 

*heinp'-y,  a.  [Eng.  hemp;  -y.]  Like  or  re- 
sembling hemp  ;  of  the  nature  of  hemp. 

"Twixt  the  rind  and  the  tree  (called  maguais)  there 
is  a  cotton  or  hempy  kind  of  moss,  which  they  wear 
for  their  clothing. --Boicetl,  bk.  ii.,  let.  M. 

*  hem-self;  *  hem  selve,  *  hem  selv  en. 
pron.    [Mid.  Eng.  hem,  and  self.]    Themselves. 

liem'-Stltch,  s.  [Eng.  hem,  and  stitch.]  A 
kind  of  stitch  in  needlework,  made  by  drawing 
out  a  few  parallel  threads  and  fastening  the 
cross  threads  in  successive  small  clusters. 

*  he  muse,  *.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  roe  In 
its  third  year. 

faen,  s.  [A.S.  henn,  hen,  hfen,  from  hana  = 
•  cock  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hen  (from  haan  =  a 
cock);  Icel.  hcena  (from  hani);  Dan.  hone 
(from  ham);  Sw.  hb'na  (from  hane);  Gr.  henne 
(from  hahn);  Goth,  haiui  =  a  cock.  Hana 
means  literally  a  singer,  from  the  same  root 
as  Lat.  catw  =  to  sing.  ] 

1.  Farming,  £c. :  The  female  of  the  domestic 
or  barn-fowl  (Gallus  domtsticus)  has  run  like 
Other  domestic  animals  into  many  varieties. 
A  good  heu  will  lay  200  eggs  in  a  year.   Ten  or 
twelve  are  as  many  as  it  can  rear  in  one  brood. 

2.  The  female  of  other  species  of  poultry. 
X.  The  female  of  any  bird  whatever. 

4.  Money  for  drink.    [HEN-DRINKINO.] 

If  Hen  is  used  largely  in  com|>osition  with 

the  force  of  female :  as,  a  fteu-canary,  a  hen- 

•sparrow,  &c. 

hen  and  chickens,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Semjyervivum  snboliferumti  native  of 
Oermany  ;  (2)  Bellis  pcrennis  (Common  Daisy), 
Tar.  Prolifera. 

hen-blindness,  >.  The  same  as  nycta- 
lopia or  night-blindness. 

hen-buckle,  ».  The  large  whelk,  Buc- 
flfnuM  itndatum,  much  used  as  bait  in  fishing. 
{Scotch.) 

nen-cavey,  ».    A  hen-coop.    (Scotch.) 

hen-coop,  I.  A  coop  or  inclosed  frame- 
work in  which  fowls  are  kept. 

hen-drinking,  ».    (See  extract.) 

"There  in  yet  another  (Yorkshire  marriage-custom). 
Til  .  the  hen-drinking.  On  ttie  evening  of  the  wedding 
day  tlie  young  men  of  the  village  call  uiwn  the  bride- 
groom  fur  a  hen— meaning  money  for  refr«*hnienU  .  .  . 
should  the  hen  IM  refused,  the  InumtM  may  ex|«-t 
•ouie  ugly  trick  to  the  houne  ere  the  festivities  termi- 
nate.'—AoMf  i  Qutrie*.  .Sept.  17,  1«M,  p.  tia. 


*  hen-driver,  ».    A  kind  of  hawk :  a  hen- 
harrier. 

"  The  hen-driver  I  forbear  to  name."—  Walton. 

*  hen-egg,  ».    A  hen's  egg. 
hen-harrier,  hen-harm,  t. 

Ornith. :  Circus  cyanmts,  which  receives  its 
English  name  from  "harrying"  or  harming 
hens  or  other  poultry. 

hen-hawk,  s.  A  poetic  name  for  the  hen 
harrier  (?). 

"Owl  and  eagle,  crane  and  hen-hnvk." 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  Hiawatha.  xlT. 

«  hen-hearted,  *  henne -hear  ted,  a. 

Having  a  heart  like  a  hen  ;  chicken-hearted ; 
timid  ;  cowardly. 

"He  is  recpned  a  lowte  and  a  hrnne-hrarted  rascall, 

that  niaketh  m>  uuerell  whan  wrong  i*  done  vnto 

him."—  Coal:  Jameil. 

hen-house,  «.  A  house  or  shelter  for 
fowls. 

hen-peck,  v.t.  To  govern  or  rule ;  said 
of  a  wife  who  has  the  upper  hand  of  her 
husband. 

"  Oh  !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual 
Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  hen-pecked  you  all  t 
Huron  :  Don  Juan,  i.  a 

hen-pecked,  hen  peckt,  o.  Under 
the  rule  of  a  wife. 

*  hen  peckery,  ».    The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  being  hen-i>eeked.     (Dickent:  Oliver 
Twist,  ch.  xxxvii.) 

hen-wife,  hen-woman,  s.  A  woman 
who  has  the  charge  and  rearing  of  fowls. 

hen  -bane,  s.  [Eng.  hen,  and  -bane.  So  named 
from  being  poisonous  to  domestic  fowl,  and 
the  cause  of  great  mortality  among  poultry.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hyoscyamus  (q.v.),  and 
specially  H.  niger,  a  solanaceous  biennial 
weed,  pubescent,  foetid,  viscid,  and  with  j>ale 
soft  glandular  hairs  ;  leaves  angled,  toothed, 
or  pinnatifid,  the  corolla  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  of  a  lurid  yellow  colour,  with  purple 
veins,  the  anthers  purple.  It  occurs  in  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and  parts  of  Asia.  The  plant  has 
strong,  narcotic  poisonous  qualities,  and  is  used 
in  medicine,  both  internally  and  externally,  for 
sedative  purposes. 
Pharm. :  [HYOSCVAMCS]. 

hen'-blt,  *.     [Eng.  hen,  and  bit] 

Bot.:  (1)  Lamium  amplexicaulf  ;  (2)  Veronica 
Kederifolia. 

ien9e,  *  henne,  *  hennes,  *  hens,  adv. 
&  interj.  [A.S.  heonan,  hionan,  heonane,  heona, 
hine ;  with  adverbial  sun",  -s  or  -es,  as  in  twy-es 
=  twice,  need-es  =  needs,  &c.  ;  cogn.  with 
Ger.  hinnen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hinnan.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  From  this  place. 

"  Such  wrech  on  hem  for  fetching  of  Heleine 
There  shal  be  take,  er  that  we  hencr  wend." 

Chavcer  :  Troilut,  bk.  T. 

2.  From  this  time ;  henceforward,  hence- 
forth ;  for  the  future. 

"  Farewell,  till  half  an  hour  hrticf." 

Shaketp.  :  TVmpMf.  lit.  1. 

3.  From  this  reason   or  ground  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this;  as,  a  deduction  from   what 
has  preceded. 

"  Hence  may  be  deduced  the  force  of  exercise  in 
helping  digestion. '—Arbuthitot  On  Aliments. 

4.  From  this  source  or  origin. 
"All  other  faces  borrowed  hence 

Their  light  and  trace,  as  stars  do  thence." 

Suckling. 

"5.  At  :i  distance. 

"  Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  henc*." 
.1  a*«/>. .'  TXKI  Oentlemen  of  reran*.  Hi.  L 

1  From  is  frequently  but  improperly  used 
in  combination  with  hence. 
"  Playing  on  shaumei  and  trumpets,  that /rom  hrnoe, 
Their  sound  did  reach  uuUi  the  heaven's  bight." 
Hpenttr :  F.  V..  V.  r.  4. 

B.  As  interj. :  Away,  away  with,  begone, 
depart. 

"  Btnce,  horrible  stuulow. 
Unreal  mockery,  feme*."      Makr,,,. :  Macbeth,  ill.  i. 

*  hence,  v.t.  [HENCE,  adv.]  To  send  away, 
to  despatch. 

"  With  that  his  dog  he  hen<-e,l.  his  fl»rk  he  cursed  " 
Kidney:  Arraai,l.  bk   L 

hence-fb'rth',  *  hennes-forth,  adv.  [Eng. 
hence,  and  forth  ;  cf.  A.S.  forth  heonan.]  From 
this  time  forward ;  for  the  future  ;  hencefor- 
ward. 

"  He  never  more  henceforth  will  dare  set  foot 
lu  Paradise."  Hilton  .  /'.  *..  Ir.  tlO. 


henge-for'-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  tenee.and,.,.- 
ward]  From  this  time  forward  ;  henceforth: 
for  the  future. 

"  Hence/oruxini  shalt  thou  see  such  officers  !" 

LonvftUow :  CeUttial  Pilot.    (Tram.) 

hSnch'-man,  bench -boy,  •  hense  man. 

hensh    man,  «.    [A  word  of  doubtful 

origin  ;  according  to  Skeat,  from  A.S.  htngett 

=  a  horse,  and  man.}    A  male  attendant'  a 

servant,  a  page,  a  follower. 

"Gall  me  your  shadow's  hem-hboy" 

font :  Loaf,  Trial,  L  L 

•  hend,  v.t.    [A.S.  (ge)hendan ;  Icel.  heiula.  J 
L  To  seize,  to  take,  to  catch,  to  lay  hold  on. 

"  With  his  left  foot  fast  forward  gau  he  stride. 
And  with  his  left  the  Pagan's  right  arme  knit." 
Fairfax  :  Godfrey  of  Bo\ilognr.  xix.  1C 

2.  To  crowd,  to  press  in,  to  surround. 

•hend,    *  hende,   *  hend  -$,  a.     [A  a 

hendig;  Dan.  &  Sw.  hasndig.]  Courteous,  civiL 
"  So  lovetb  she  this  henay  Nicholas." 

I'haucrr  :  V.  T.,  J.M». 

hen  dec  a-gon,  s.  [Gr.  <^«a  (heiidtka)  = 
eleven,  and  yuivia.  (gonia)=an  angle.]  A  piano 
figure  of  eleven  sides  or  angles. 

hen  dec-a-syl  lab  Ic,  a.  A  «.    [Gr.  cVo*«« 

(hetideka)  =  eleven,  and  Eng.  syllabic  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  hendet^j liable 
or  line  of  eleven  syllables. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  hendecasy liable  (q.v.). 

hen  dec'-a-syl  la  ble, ».  [Gr.  «Vi«a  (hen- 
deka)  —  eleven,  and  Eng.  syllabU  (q.v.).  1  A 
verse  or  line  of  eleven  syllables. 

hen-di  -a-dys,  >.  [Gr.  «V  &<>  Svoiv  (hen  dto 
duoin)  =  one  by  two.) 

Rhet. :  A  figure  wherein  two  substantives 
are  used  instead  of  one  substantive  or  *n 
adjective  and  a  substantive  ;  a  figure  wherein 
the  same  idea  is  represented  by  two  words  or 
phrases. 

*  bend  -  ness,  *  hende  -  nes,  •  hend  y- 
ncsse,  f.    [Mid.  Eng.  hend,  a. ;  -ness.]   Cour- 
tesy, civility. 

"  For  bolynesse  other  hendrnu  other  for  bye  k>  ud«." 
P.  Plowman,  p.  M. 

*  henen,  *  henne,  *  hennes,  *  hens,  adv. 
[HENCE.] 

*  h&n'-f are,  *.    [For  hengfare,  from  A.S.  hengtn 
=  a  prison,  and  Eng.,  &c.  fare.] 

Old  Law:  A  flue  for  flight  on  account  of 
murder. 

hdng,  pa.  t.  A  pa.  par.    [H  ANO.] 

"heng-en,  *hengh-en,  &  [A.S.  henyen-l 
A  prison. 

h8-ni-4-chus,  s.  [Lat,  =  the  waggoner,  s 
constellation,  from  Gr.  qfio^vt  (henitichut)  m 
a  charioteer.] 

/•'"'. :  A  genus  of  Chietodontidv,  often  made 
a  stih-gcnus  of  ChsVtodOO.  Tlie  miterinr  spinrt) 
of  the  Uiek  are  produced  into  a  l»ng  filament. 
u  hnli  is  sometimes  twice  as  long  as  the  Uidy. 
Heniocltus  macrolepidotui  is  a  large  Bull  eaten 
in  India. 

hen'-na,  hon  n£, ».    [Arabic.  hinnA-a.] 

B»t. :  A  dye  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
Ijawsonia.  inn-mis,  with  which  the  Egyptians 
anil  other  oriental  ladies  make  their  nail*  and 
feet  of  an  orange  colour.  It  Is  also  UM-<|  fur 
dyeingskins  or  Morocco  leatherreddisb-yelloilii 

henna  plant,  s.    [HENNA,] 
henne,  adv.    [HENCE.] 
•henne,*.    [HEN.] 

h6n  nor  y.  *.    (Eng.  hen;  -try.]    An  en* 

closed  place  or  run  for  fowls. 

hennesforth, adv.    [HENCEFORTH.] 

h6n  6  the  Ism, .«.  [Gr. .'« (helt).  genlt.  it4t 
(hrtint)  —  one,  and  Eng.  thfiim  (q.v.).] 

'  'ii»i;i.  Relig. :  Tlie  name  introduced  by  Max 
Muller  for  a  phase  of  religion*  lx>llef  whea 
each  divinity  seems  to  stand  alone,  and  to  t« 
tvlnntd  and  prayed  to,  to  the  ezclusion  of  the 
rest. 

"  H  we  must  ban  a  genenil  nun*  for  the  writes* 
form  of  rrliylon  amuiiii  the  Vedlo  Indiana,  It  can  b* 
n.-itli.T  1. 1. •!.., II, .-I.MI.  nor  ixilythsUiu.  but  only  hen»- 
thrim."-M.u  UtUUr.  H&oert  Leclurei  (lc'."l.  |>.  »«. 


1C  no   tl  c6n,  «.    [Or.  »M»n 

rvlng  to  unite  ;  tr6*(hentx>)  m  to  unite.) 


,  boy;  po%t.  Jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  (hl»:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Inc. 
-cian, -tian  =  shan.    -tion, -sion  =  shun:  -tlon. -sion     zhan.    -tioos,  -dons,  -sious=shfts.    -ble.  -die,  4c.  o  bel,  dfL  t 
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Henrician  -heptaglot 


Ck.  Hist. :  A  formula  of  concord,  offered  by 
the  Greek  emperor  Zeno,  in  A.D.  4s-j,  by 
advice  of  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
to  reconcile  the  Kutyehians  to  the  rhurch.  It 
was  annulled  by  Pope  Justin  I.,  in  A.D.  518. 
lEiTYCHiAN,  MONOPHYSITE.] 

Hen  ri9  -I  an,  s.    [For  etym.,  see  def.] 

Ecelrsiol.  £  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  follower  of  Henry, 
an  eremite  monk,  probably  of  Italian  descent, 
who  came  from  Lausnnne  in  Switzerland  to 
Frauce.  He  declaimed  against  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  who  so  persecuted  him  that  he  was 
driven  from  place  to  place,  and  finally  died  in 
prison  in  1148. 

bin  -roost,  s.  [Eng.  hen,  and  roost]  A  place 
where  poultry  roost  at  night. 

••  Bradshaw  wan  to  have  privileges  which  were  refused 
to  a  boy  who  had  roblied  a  krnrtxat.'—Mataulay  :  Oat. 
fng .  cli.  xvlii. 

bens -foot,  s.     [Eng.  hen's,  and/oot.] 
Bot. :  Caucalis  daucoides. 

ben  slo'-vi-a,  s.  [Named  after  Professor 
Henslow.]  [UEXSLOVIAN.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Henslo- 
viacese  (q.v.).  It  contains  two  or  three  trees 
from  the  hottest  parts  of  India. 

hen  slo  vi-a  -96-W,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  hen. 
*iop(i'a)  (q.  v. ) ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea;.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  perigynous  exogens, 
douMfully  proposed  by  Limlley.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  entire  without  stipules  ;  the 
flowers  unisexual.  The  calyx  five-parted, 
lined  with  a  woolly  disc,  its  testivation  valvate. 
Stamens,  five ;  ovary,  superior,  two-celled  ; 
fruit  capsular.  Only  genus  Henslovia,  which 
Bentham  and  Hooker  place  under  Lythraceae. 
[HEXSLOVIA.] 

ben  slo  vi-an,  a.  [Partly  Latinised  from 
the  name  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
Ac.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  Professor  Henslow. 

henslovian  membrane,  s. 
Bot. :  The  cuticle  of  a  plant,  of  which  Prof. 
Henslow  was  one  of  the  discoverers. 

•bent,  s.  [HENT,  v.]  A  grasping  ;  a  seizure  ; 
apprehension. 

"  Up,  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  heat." 
Khiikrip ;  Hamlet,  iii.  H. 

*hent,  v.t.  [HEND.]  To  seize;  to  grasp;  to 
take  hold  of. 

"  Encreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat. 
His  harmefull  hatchet  he  hent  in  baud." 

Speruer :  Shtpheardi  Calender  ;  Feb. 

bent  ing,  hint  ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  furrow  with  which  a  plough  man  finishes  his 
ridge. 

ben  -ware,  s.    [Eng.  hen,  and  ware.] 
Bot. :  An  algal,  Alaria  esculenta. 

ben  wood  ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  late  W. 
J.  Kenwood,  of  Penzance.] 

Af  in. :  Essentially  a  hydrated  phosphate  of 
alumina  and  copjier,  and  thus  related  to  tur- 
quoise. It  occurs  in  globular  masses  of  a 
turquoise-blue  colour,  having  a  crystalline 
exterior,  on  a  siliceous  limonite  at  the  West 
Phcenix  mine,  Cornwall  Its  hardness  is  about 
4-5,  and  density  2'67.  (T.  Davies,  F.G.S.) 

•henx  -man,  s.    [HENCHMAN.] 

be    oak,  s.     [Eng.  he  =  male,  and  oak.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  Australia  to  Casu- 
arina  stricta. 

hep,  'hepe,  s.  [A.S.  heop.]  [Hip,  2.]  The 
fruit  of  the  dog-rose  ;  a  hip. 

hep-bramble,  hep-briar,  hep-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  wild  dog-rose,  Rosa  caidna. 

•be'-par,  s.    [Gr.,  =  the  liver.) 

Chem.  <t  Phar.  :  Hepar  sulphuris,  Potassa 
mljiknrata.  A  mixture  of  Ursulphide  of 
potassium  with  sulphate  of  potassium.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  together  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  potassium  in  a  crucible.  It  forms  a 
brown  liver-coloured  mass,  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  used  to  prepare  Unguentum  Potassa;  Sul- 
phuratte,  ointment  of  sulphurated  potash.  It 
is  nsed  externally  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
•kin  diseases,  also  for  chronic  rheumatism. 
Sometimes  called  Liver  of  Sulphur. 

be-pat-,  he-pa-to-,  prtf.  [Gr.  ijn-op  (hepar), 
genit.  i77raTos  (hepatns)  =  the  liver.] 


.Viif.  Science:  Of,  belonging,  or  in  any  way 

rosemliliu^  the  liver. 

he  pat  al  gi  a,  s.  [Pref.  hepat-,  and  Gr. 
oA-yos  (algos)=  pjiin.] 

I'nth. :  Pain  in  f-he  liver;  neuralgia  of  the 

liver. 

he  pat  ic,  '  he  pat  ick,  a.  [Lat.  hepati- 
C'n  —  Gr.  T)TraTi*o?  (hcpatikos)  =  diseased  iu 
the  liver.] 

1.  Anat. :    Of  or  belonging  to  the  liver. 
Thus  there  are  hepatic  cells  and  veins,  and  an 
hectic  artery,  a  duct,  and  a  plexus. 

2.  Path. :  Affecting  or  arising  from  the  liver. 
"  His  lonUhip's   bilious  and    he/muck   complaints 

seemed  alone  not  equal  to   the   expected   mournful 
event"— Johruun :  Life  of  Littleton. 

H  Of  diseases  affecting  the  liver  there  are 
hepatic  abscess,  cancer,  colic,  dropsy,  hyda- 
tids,  phlebitis,  tubercle,  tumours,  vomiting, 
hepatitis  (q.v.). 

3.  If  in.  :   Resembling  the  liver,  either  in 
colour  or  form.    (Phillips.) 

hepatic  aloes,  s.  pi. 

1.  Bot. :  Aloe   vulgaris,  purpurascens,  soco- 
trina,  and  arborescens. 

2.  Pharm. :  [ALOES]. 
hepatic-cinnabar,  s. 

M in. :  A  variety  of  cinnabar  (q.v.). 

hepatic-diseases,  s.  pi. 

Path.  :  Diseases  of  the  liver,  divided  by  Dr. 
Murchison  into  painless  and  painful.  The 
chief  are  cirrhosis,  abscess,  and  cancer. 

[LIVER.] 

hepatic-waters,  s.  pi. 

Pttftrm.  :  Waters  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  solution,  as  those  of  Harrogate. 

he  pat  -i-ca,  s.    [HEPATIC.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ranunculacese,  now 
reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  Anemone.  Hepatica 
triloba  is  a  garden  flower,  brought  from  conti- 
nental Europe.  It  is  an  astringent. 

he-pat' -1-C8B,  s.  pi.  [Plur.  of  Lat.  hepatica 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Liverworts,  a  section  of  the  alliance 
Muscales,  containing  orders  which  have  no 
operculum,  and,  as  a  rule,  possess  elaters, 
while  mosses  possess  an  operculum  and  are 
always  destitute  of  elaters.  Lindley,  who 
doubts  whether  this  distinction  is  of  more 
than  ordinal  value,  divides  Hepaticse  into  four 
orders,  Ricciaceae,  Marchantiacese,  Junger- 
manniaceK,  and  Equisetaceae.  The  Rev.  M. 
8.  Berkeley  excludes  the  fourth  of  these,  and 
calls  the  others  Ricciacei,  Marc.hantiacei,  and 
J  ungermanniacei. 

he-pat -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hepatic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  HEPATIC  (q.v.). 

he-pat'  -I  -  ecus,   a.      [Lat.    hepat  icus;   Gr. 

qirarixof  (hepatikos).] 
Botany : 

1.  Liver-coloured. 

2.  Lobed  like  the  liver.    (Paxton.) 

he'-pa-tite,   s.      [Pref.   hepat-;  -tie  (Min.) 
(q.v.£] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  barite  or  barytes. 

hep-a-ti'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  ^irop  (hej>ar),  genit. 
TJn-aro?  (hepatos)  =  the  liver,  and  suit',  -itis, 
denoting  inflammation ;  cf.  also  qiraTiTis  (he- 
patitis) =  of  or  in  the  liver.] 

Path. :  Inflammation  or  congestion  of  the 
liver. 

he-pat-I-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  hepatite); 
-ation.] 

Anat.  &  Pathol. :  A  change  of  structure 
produced  in  the  lungs,  either  natural  after 
death,  or  in  life  by  ecchymosis  or  inflamma- 
tion, whereby  their  substance  resembles  that 
of  liver.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  state 
of  any  texture  which  has  been  converted  into 
a  substance  resembling  liver.  (Mayne.) 

*  he  pat  ize,  r.t.  [Gr.  ^iraTt'^u  (hepatizo)  = 
to  I*  like  the  liver  ;  finap  (hepar),  genit.  TJiraros 
(hepatos)  =  the  liver.] 

1.  To  convert  into  a  substance  resembling 
liver  ;  to  gorge  with  effused  matter. 

2.  To  impregnate  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. 

he-pat-6-,  pref.  [HEPAT.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  liver. 


he-pat' -0-9010.  s.     [Pref.  Kepato-,  and  Gr. 
irr;  ,»)  (kele)  —  a  tumour.] 
6'«r</.  ;  Hernia  of  the  liver. 

he-pat-6-9Jrst'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and 
Eng.  cystic.]  Relating  to  the  liver  and  tha 
gall-bladder,  or  connecting  the  two  together  ; 
there  are  hepatocystic  ducts. 

he-pat-o-gas'-tric,  a.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and 
Eng.  gastric.]  Relating  to  the  liver  and  the- 
stomach.  [OMENTUM.) 

hep  a  tog  -ra  phy,  s.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and 
Gr.  ypou^))  (graphi)  =  a  writing,  a  description.! 
That  branch  of  anatomy  which  describes  the 
liver  ;  a  description  of  the  liver. 

hep  a  to  II  thi  -a  sis,  s.   [Pref.  hepato-,  and 
Gr.  AiOiWn  (litliiasis)  =  a  morbid  concretion.) 
Pathol.  :  The  formation  of  morbid  concre- 
tions in  the  liver. 

hep-a-tdl'-O-gjr',  ».  [Pref.  hepato-,  ^nd  Gr. 
Aoyoi  (lugos)  —  &  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
the  liver. 

t  he-pat-oph'-^-ma,  s.    fPref.  hepato-.  and 
Lat.  phyma ;  Gr.  <frO^."a,  <|x'>fia  (phuma)  =  an  in- 
flamed swelling  on  the  body,  a  tumour,  a  lx>il.} 
Path. :  A  suppurative  swelling  of  the  liver. 
[HEPATITIS.] 

t  he-pat-o-rrhce'-a,  s.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and 
Gr.  piui  (rheo)  —  to  flow.] 

Path. :  A  morbid  flow  [i.e.,  of  bile]  from  the 
liver. 

*  hep-a-toV-CO-P^,  «.       [Gr.  ijjraTOcricoiria 
(hepatoskopia),  from  r]-naTo<rieoiTeia  (liepatoskopeo) 
=  to  inspect  the  liver  for  soothsaying  pur- 
poses.]   Divination  by  inspection  of  the  liver. 

hep'-a-tus,  s.  [Gr.  TJTraros  (hepalns)  =  a  fish, 
so  named  apparently  from  its  colour  resem- 
bling that  of  liver.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Latreille  to  a 
genus  of  brachyurous  crustaceans,  placed  by 
Milne  Edwards  under  his  tribe  of  Calappiana. 
The  species  are  found  on  the  American  coast. 

*  hepe,  v.t.    [HEAP,  v.] 
*hepe(l)«.    [HEAP,*.] 

*  hepe  (2),*.    [HEP.] 

he-pl-al'-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hepial(iu) 
(q.v.);  Lat.  fe,m.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idin.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  moths,  group  Bomby- 
cina.  The  antennae  are  short,  mouiliform, 
simple  or  with  a  single  row  of  denticulations 
or  cilia  ;  wings  deflexed,  long,  and  narrow ; 
thorax  not  crested  ;  larva  fleshy,  naked,  with 
six  pectoral,  eight  abdominal,  and  two  anal 
feet 

he-pi'  -a-lus,  s.  [Gr.  ^niaAt*  (hepialos)  =  a 
shivering  tit,  the  nightmare  ;  cf.  also  ^TriaAijs 
(hepiales)  —  the  nightmare.) 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hepialidae  (q.v.X  Hepialvs  humuli  is  tha 
Ghost  Moth  (q.v.);  H.  hectius  is  the  Gol<le,n 
Swift;  H.  Velleda,  the  Beautiful  Swift. 

[SWIFT,  *.] 

*  hep-pen,  a.      [A.S.  (ge^hcep  =  fit.]     Neat, 
fit,  comfortable. 

hep  -per,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  parr  or 
young  of  the  salmon. 

heps,  s.  pi.    [HEP.] 

hep-ta-cap'-su-lar,  a.  [Gr.  i-mi  (hepta)  = 
seven",  and  En'g.  'capsular.}  Having  severf 
cavities  or  cells. 

hep  ta  chord,  s.    [Gr.  i-ma  (hepta)  =  seven, 
and  xop&ri  (chorde)  =  a  chord.] 
Music  : 

1.  A  series  of  seven  notes ;  a  diatonic  octavd 
without  the  upper  note. 

2.  An  instrument  with  seven  strings. 

3.  A  composition    sung  to  the   sound   of 
seven  chords. 

*  hep'-tade,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  heptas;  Gr. 

JTrras  (heptas),  genit.  «wTa6o«  (heptados),  from 
cirra  (hepta)  =  seven.]  The  sum  or  number  of 
seven. 

*hep'-ta-glot,  s.  [Gr.  iitTa.  (hepta)  =  seven, 
and  yAwiTa  (ijlotta)  =  a  tongue.]  A  book  in 
seven  languages. 


2ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  — a.     qu  =kw.  , 


heptagon— heracleum 


249? 


hSp'-ta-gon,  s.     [Gr.    tirra  (hepta)  =  seven, 
and  yuvia  (gonia)  —  an  angle.] 

1.  Geom. :  A  plane  figure  having  seven  sides 
or  angles. 

2.  Fort. :  A  place  having  seven  bastions  for 
defence. 

hep-tag'-o-nal,   a.     [Eng.    heptagon;  -al.] 
Having  seven  angles  or  sides. 

heptagonal-nnmbers,  &  pi. 

Arith. :  A  kind  of  polygonal  numbers,  formed 
as  follows  :  Let  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  &c.,  be 
arithmetical  progression,  then  1,  7,  18,  34,  55, 
81,  &c.,  will  be  the  series  of  polygonal  num- 
bers, called  heptagonal.  The  law  of  formation 
is  to  add  each  number  in  the  lower  line  to  the 
next  one  on  the  right  in  the  upper  line.  The 
general  formula  for  heptagonal  numbers  is 
6n»  -  3n 

N  = , 

2 

in  which  N  denotes  the  heptagonal  nnmber  in 
•ny  place,  and  n  the  order  of  the  place.    It  is 
•  property  of  heptagonal  numbers  that  if  any 
one  of  them  be  multiplied  by  40,  and  the  pro- 
'  duct  be  increased  by  9,  the  result  will  be  a 
perfect  square.     For, 
40(5n»  — 3n) 


hgp'-ta-gyn,  s.    [HEPTAGYNIA.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  Linnaean  class  Hepta- 
gynia(q.v.). 

hSp-ta-gyn'-i-a,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  ivrd  (hepta)  = 
seven,  and  ywjj  (gune)  =  a  woman,  a  female 
animal,  by  botanists  used  for  a  pistil.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus's 
artificial  system.  It  consists  of  those  which 
have  seven  pistils. 

hep-ta-gyn -I-an,  he'p-tag'-y-noiia,  a. 

[Eng.",  &c.  heptagyii(ia);  suff.  -ian.,  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  seven  pistils. 

hep-tag  -y-nous,  o.    [HEPTAOYNIAN.] 

hep-ta-he -dral,  a.  [HEPTAHEDRON.]  Hav- 
ing seven  sides. 

hep  ta  he  dron,    » hSp-ta-e'-dron,    «. 

[Gr.  eirrd  (hepta)  =  seven,  and  tSpa.  (hedra)  =  a 
seat,  a  base.]  A  solid  figure  having  seven 
Bid  -s. 

hep-ta-hex-a-he -dral,  n.  [GT.iirrd(hepta) 
=  seven,  and  Eng.  hexahedral  (q.v.).]  Having 
seven  ranges  of  faces,  one  above  another,  each 
range  containing  six  faces. 

hep-ta-hy'-drate,  *.  [Gr.  iirrd  (hepta)  = 
seven,  and  Eng."  hydrate  (q.v.).] 

"The  heptahydrate  crystallizes  out"— Proc.  Phyi. 
Soc.,  London,  pi  U.,  p.  07. 

*  hep-tarn' -eivede,  *.  [Gr.  iirrd  (hepta)  = 
seven,  and  >i«pi?  (meris),  genit.  (ifpi&os  (meri- 
dos)  =  a  share,  a  part.]  That  which  divides 
into  seven  parts. 

•hep-tam'-er-Sn,  *.  [Gr.  eirra  (hrpta)  = 
seven,  and  ritiipa.  (hemera)  =  a  day.]  A  l>ook 
containing  the  account  or  transactions  of  seven 
days. 

hfip-tam'-er-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  iirrd  (hepta)  — 
seven,  and  ntpos  (meros)  =  a  part,  a  share.  ] 

Bot.,  itc. :  Consisting  of  seven  parts ;  in 
seven  pieces  or  portions. 

hSp-tan  -der,  «.    [HEPTANDRIA.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  order  heptandria  (q.v.). 

hep-tan'-dri-a,  ».  pi  [Gr.  ivrd  (hepta)  = 
seven  ;  atojp  (anir),  genit.  dv&pw  (andros)  =* 
a  man,  and  Lat.  nent.  pi.  suff.  -in.] 

Bot. :  The  seventh  class  of  Linriseus's  arti- 
ficial rlassilicati.in  of  plants.  It  contains 
th»se  with  seven  stamens.  They  are  but  few 
in  number.  The  class  contains  four  orders 
—viz.,  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tetragynia,  and 
Heptagynia(q.v.). 

hep-tan  -drl  an,  a.    [HEPTANDROTO.] 

hep  tan-drous,  hep  tan -drl  an.  a. 
[Lat.  heptandr(ia) ;  -ous,  -ian.] 

Bot. :  Having  seven  stamens,  as  the  horse- 
chestnut. 

hgp'-tane,  «.    [Gr.  iwrd  (hepta)  =  seven  ;  suff. 
-one.] 
Chem. :  CyHig.    Septane,  a  name  given  to 


hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series,  containing 
seven  carbon  atoms.  Nine  isoraeric  hydro- 
carbons having  this  composition  are  possible, 
but  four  are  at  present  known— 

(1)  Normal  heptane,  CHgCCH^CHs,  is  con- 
tained in  petroleum  and  in  the  tar-oil  from 
cannel  coal.     It,  along  with  octane,  forms  the 
chief  part  of  the  commercial  petroleum  ether, 
or  ligroin.     It  boils  at  99°. 

(2)  Ethyl  isopentyl,   or  ethyl  amyl,   CHj- 
(CH^VCHXCHg)*  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  and  a  mixture  of  ethyl  iodide  and 
isopentyl  iodide.     It  boils  at  90°. 

(3)  Triethyl-methane, 

CH3-CH2-CH<^g2^gs  is  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  zinc  ethyl  on  orthoformic  ether. 

(4)  Dimethyl-diethyl-methane, 

S^°<CTC^S is  formed  by  *« action  of 

zinc  ethyl  on  acetone  chloride,  CHs'CClj'CHs. 
It  boils  at  96°. 

ep-tan -gu-lar,  a.  [Or.  «rr<i  (h'.*)  = 
seven,  and  Eng.  angular  (q.v. \~\  Havi  j  seven 
angles. 

hep-ta-pet  a-lous,  a.    [Gr.  ivrd  (hepta)  = 
seven";  iriraXov  (petalon)  =  &  leaf,   and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  seven  petals  in  the  corolla. 


r   _ },  s.      [Gr.   iirrd  (hepta)  = 

seven,  and  d>a>i/i)  (phone)  =  a  sound.]  The 
union  of  seven  sounds. 

hep  taph  -yl-lous  (or  hep-ta-phyl- 

lous),  a.  [Gr.  iirra  (hepta)  =  seven  ;  ^vAAof 
(phullon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Having  seven  leaves. 

*hep'-tarch,  s.  [HEPTARCHY.]  The  same  as 
HEPTARCHIST  (q.v.). 

•hep-tarch'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  heptarch(y);  -ic.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  heptarchy  or  a  sevenfold 
government ;  constituting  a  heptarchy. 

•hep'-tar-Chlst,  s.  [Eng.  htptarch(y);  -M.] 
A  governor  of  one  division  of  a  heptarchy. 

hep'-tar-Chy,  s.  [Gr.  iirrd  (hepta)  =  seven, 
and  apxi  (arche)  —  rule,  sovereignty,  a  king- 
dom.] A  government  by  seven  persons ;  a  coun- 
try, a  district  under  seven  rulers.  Specif.,  the 
seven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
Wessex,  Essex,  Mercia,  Northumbria,  and 
East  Anglia,  which  are  commonly  represented 
in  English  histories  to  have  existed  concur- 
rently with  and  independently  of  each  other. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  and  the  term 
therefore  is  a  misnomer. 

hSp-ta-sper'-mouB,  a.    [Gr.  «rr<i  (hepta)  = 
seven,  and  cnre'pfia  (sperma)  =  a  seed.] 
Bot. :  Having  seven  seeds. 

hSp'-ta-teuch,  s.  (Gr.  iirrd  (hepta)  =  seven, 
and  re'Oxos  (teuchos)  =  a  hook.)  The  tirst  seven 
books  of  the  Old  Testament 

hip'-tene,  s.    [Gr.  iirrd  (hepta)  =  seven ;  guff. 

-CM.] 

Chem. :  C7HM.  Heptylene  :  a  name  given 
to  hydrocarbons  of  theoletine  series,  containing 
seven  carbon  atoms.  A  hydrocarbon  having 
this  formula  occurs  in  the  light  coal-tar  oils 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  cannel  coal. 
Also  obtained  by  treating  heptyl  aldehyde 
with  PC18,  and,  gently  heating  the  resulting 
heptylene  chloride  with  sodium,  it  boils  at  W. 

h£p  tine,  s.  [Gr.  iwrd  (hepta)  =  seven  ;  guff. 
-ine.] 

Chem. :  C7H12.  A  hydroea*b<>n  »( the  acety- 
lene series,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium 
and  monochlor-heptylene,  Cjllupl.  It  boils 
at  100*. 

hep  to  -to,  o.  [Gr.  iwrd  (hept<i)  =  seven :  o 
connective,  and  guff.  -ic.J  (ttee  compound.) 

heptoic  acid*,  s. ;//. 

Chem  •  CrHiiOj,  or  CjHi3'CO'OH.  Acids 
belonging  to  the  fatty  series,  having  seven 
carbon  atoms.  Seventeen  acids  are  iKMsible  ; 
the  only  important  one  In  the  normal  be|'tolc 
acid,  or  wnanthylic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  nenanthol,  or  normal  heptyl 
alcohol.  It  can  also  »>e  obtained  by  boiling 
normal  hexyl  cyanide  with  cnuxtic  itoUmh  ; 
also  by  the  oxidation  of  cantor  oil  with  nitric 
acid.  It  is  a  trann|>arent  colourless  oil,  having 
an  unpleasant  smell.  It  boils  at  223*.  Heated 


with  baryta  it  yields  hexane  CgH14.  It  lonns 
cr>-stalline  salts.  Its  ethylicethnr  boilsat  lbo°. 

hcptoic  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.  :  CyHn'O,  or  CgHjs'CO-H.  (Euan- 
thylic  aldehyde,  or  oenauthol,  is  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  castor  oiL  It  is  a 
stinking  liquid,  boiling  at  156*. 

hep  -tyl,  ».  [Gr.  emd  (hepta)  =  seven  ;  -yl  a 
Gr.  vAi)  (hule)  =  matter.] 

Chem.  :  67^5.  A  monatomic  fatty  radical, 
containing  seven  carbon  atoms. 

heptyl-alcohols,  s.pl. 

Chem.  :  CrHij'OH.  Alcohols  belonging  to 
the  fatty  series,  containing  seven  carbon 
atoms.  Thirty  -eight  of  these  alcohols  are  theo- 
retically possible,  and  thirteen  are  known.  The 
normal  heptyl  alcohol,  CHjXCH^-CHjOH, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen, 
from  sodium  amalgam  and  water,  on  heptyl 
aldehyde  (O3nanthol),  or  by  converting  normal 
heptane  into  the  chloride,  ami  acting  on  this 
by  silver  acetate,  and  distilling  the  resulting 
acetate  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  a  colour- 
less oily  liquid,  boiling  at  177°.  For  the  pre- 
paration of  the  other  alcohols  consult  H'attt: 
Diet.  Chem.,  vol.  viii. 

heptyl  chloride,  «. 

Chem.  :  C7Hi5Cl.  A  colourless  liquid,  which 
burns  with  a  smoky  green  flame.  Obtained 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on 
heptylic  alcohol. 

hep'  tyl  ene,  s.  [Eng.  heptyl  ;-ent,]  [HEPTYU] 

hep'  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  hep,  and  wort.]  The 
wild  dog-rose,  Rosa  canina. 

her  (1),  'here  (l).  *hir,  'hire,  'hnr. 
*hore,  pron.  [A.S.  hire,  gen.  &  dat.  of  hto  = 
she,  -re  being  the  usual  A.S.  fern,  inflection  in 
the  gen.  &  dat.  of  adjectives  of  the  strong 
declension.]  Used  as  three  different  cases  of 
the  personal  pronoun  she  :  — 

(1)  As  the  possessive  case  =  belonging  to  a 
certain  female  sicken  of.      When  thus  used 
it  is  sometimes  called  an  adjective.    (HBR8.) 

"  Prltcilla.  uouMd  by  lib  step  on  the  Uimhold. 
ROM  M  lie  entered  and  gitve  him  her  hand.  In  licnal 
of  welcome.  "     Long  ftl  low  :  Hilm  .ttandtik.  Ill 

(2)  As  the  dative  of  the  pronoun  =  to  this 
or  that  female  :  as,  Give  her  the  book. 

(3)  As  the  objective  case. 

"With  mery  note  lur  lowd  uluU>  th«  mounting 

l.ak.,  Sjtrntrr:  P.  «.,  L  xl.  tl. 

•  her  (2)  here  (2),  pron.  [A.&  Mm,  ktora.} 
Their,  theirs. 

"They  h»T6  received  »«r  m«ed.-- 
Tl.  «. 


her, 


[HERE.] 


Her   a.  t    [Or.) 

Gr.  Mythol.  :  The  Goddess  of  Heaven,  cor- 
responding to  the  Roman  Juno. 


her  a  clei  dw,  «.  pL    [Gr.  ' 

kles>=  Hercules  (q.v.).]    The  descendants  of 

Hercules. 
her  a  clei  dan,  her  a  cli  dan,  a.  *  «. 

[HEKACLElDvE.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  U>e  Hera- 
cleid«,     or   descendants     of     llerciilea,     or 
Herakles. 

••  And  there  perchance  tome  eeed  ta  town 
The  flwooMdai  bluod  i.agut  own. 

Byron  :  /AM  J-nn.  lit  H. 

B.  At  subst.  :  One  of  the  Heracleida,  or  d«- 
sceiidanU  of  Hercules. 

H6  rac  16  4n  itef,  t.pl.  [Named  from  Hera. 
cleon  (see  dt-f.).] 

EecUsiol.  <*  Ck.  Hi*t-  :  A  gect  of  gnostic^ 
founded  in  the  second  century  by  Heracleon. 
a  follower  of  Valentinus.  Heracleon  taught 
tliat  a  Monad  wag  the  original  nource  of  all 
things,  that  from  the  Monad  "prang  two 
ln-ings,  and  from  these  the  >B<IIIH  .•iii»Mat<-»l. 
He  published  a  Commentary  on  thr  <iiwp«-l  «»r 
8t,  John,  fragment*  »t  which  liave  been  pre- 
srrv-.i  by  Origen.  [VALKNTINIAMS.] 

h6-rac  16  am,  «.  [L*t  Heradna;  Or. 
•Hp«.A,,ot  (HcnMei**)  -  of  or  belonging  to 
Hercules,  who  U  said  to  liave  brought  the 
plant  Into  use.) 

Bot.:  Cow-parsnip,  Hogwwd,   a  genug  of 
nmlN-lllfertmg  plants,  family  Ppuc«.lanl«lr.    It 
conniHts  of  Urge  biennUI  or  ix-n-nnlal  hrrl*. 
havina  leaves  with  one  t/>  thrw  nlnnss  ;  co 
pound   many-e<lged  umbels,  with  few,  many, 
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herald— herbiferous 


or  no  bracts ;  and  orbicular,  obovate,  or  oblong 
computed  fruit.  Fifty  species  are  known. 
One--//en(ciniiH  Sptwtulylium — is  common  in 
Britain  in  moist  woods  and  meadows.  It  ia 
found  also  in  North  Africa  and  North  Asia. 
In  the  last-named  place  its  root  is  skinned  and 
eaten.  H.  giimmifemm  yields  a  gum  resin. 

her   aid,  '  har  auldc,  '  her  audc.    her 
aulde,  s.      [O.Fr.  htralt,  heraut;  Low  Lat. 
heraUlus;  from  O.  H.   Ger.  AeroW  =  a  herald 
(Ger.  herohl) ;  from  hari  (Ger.  heer)  =  an  army, 
and  walil,  imlt  =  strength  ;  Ital.  araldo.] 
I.  Onlinury  Language: 

1.  A  public  official  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
claim pearn  or  war,  to  challenge  to  battle,  and 
to  carry  im-xsa^os  from  the  general  of  an  army. 

"  An*.imuM«i.f  thrdukrol  Ourrlm,  who  coude  welt 
In  the  Ixnvaxe  i,t  Krtiu-he.  wu  eiifurmed  what  he  shuld 
*KJ."—ttern*rt .  froitiurl  ;  Cronycte,  vol.  i.,  ch.  X. 

2.  An  olhVer  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend 
public  ceremonials,  such  as  coronations,  in- 
stallations, creations  of  nobles,   funeral  pro- 
cessions, embassies,  declarations  of  peace  or 
war,  &c. ;  to  decide  on  the  proper  badges  or 
coat-armour  of  the  nobility ;  to  grant,  record, 
and  blazon  arms,  record  genealogies,  4c.     In 
England  the  three  principal  Heralds  are  called 
Kings-of-arms  [KINO],  in  addition  to  whom 
there  are  six  subordinate   Heralds— Chester, 
Lancaster,  Richmond,  Somerset,  Windsor,  and 
York.    The  Lancaster  Herald  is  inspector  of 
regimental  colours.     The  principal  herald  in 
Scotland  is  called  Lyon  King-at-Arius.    [HE- 
BALD'S  COLLEOE.] 

3.  A  messenger. 

4.  A  proclaimer,  a  publisher,  an  announcer. 

"After  my  tlenth  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith." 

Shake*?. :  Henry  rill..  Iv.  «. 

6.  A  harbinger,  a  foreteller,  a  precursor. 

"  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn." 

Shakrip.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet.  Hi.  5. 

IL  Entom. :  A  moth,  Gonoptera  libatrix, 
one  of  the  Noctu?a  (Noctuina).  (Newman.) 

herald-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  One  of  the  Maiadse,  Huenia  heraldica, 
a  native  of  Japan  ;  so  called  because  the  shape 
of  its  carapace  presents  a  fanciful  resemblance 
to  the  shield  and  mantle  employed  by  heraldic 
painters  in  depicting  coat  armour.  (Wood.) 

herald  moth,  .--. 

Entom.  :  Gonoptera  libatrix  ;  its  English 
name  is  given  because  it  heralds  winter. 

herald's  -  college,  or  college- of  - 
arms,  s.  A  royal  corporation,  founded  by 
Richard  III.,  in  1483.  It  consists  of  the  Earl 
Marshal  (q.v.),  the  Heralds,  and  a  Secretary. 
The  corresponding  corporation  in  Scotland  is 
called  the  Lyon  Court. 

her  aid,  "  har-rold,  r.f.  [HERALD,  s.]  To 
introduce  as  by  a  herald  ;  to  act  as  herald  to ; 
to  proclaim  ;  to  foretell. 

"Sigh,  nor  word,  uor  struggling  breath 
Heralded  his  way  to  death." 

Bi/ron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxvlli. 

he-raid  Ic,  a.  [Eng.  herald ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  heralds  or  heraldry. 

"  The  pompous  circumstances  of  which  these  heraldic 
narratives  consisted.'  —  Warton :  Hilt.  Eng.  Poetry, 
i.336. 

*  he-raid'  -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  heraldic;  -al.] 
Heraldic. 

"  Making  a  considerable  progress  in  heraldical  and 
antiquarian  studies. " —Wood :  Athena  Oxon. ;  W.  Wylie. 

•hS-rald'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  herald.ical ; 
-ly.]  In  an  heraldic  manner  ;  according  to  the 
rules  of  heraldry. 

beV-  aid  -  ry,  *  her  -  aid  -  rie,  s.     [Eng. 

heratil;  -ry.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  a  herald ;  the  art 
or  science  of  blazoning  arn>s  or  ensigns  ar- 
morial, of  recording  genealogies. 

"  What  the  guise  of  Chrlstendome  hath  been  in  her 
spiritual  heraldry."—  Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Aaerted. 
|48. 

2.  Pomp,  ceremony. 

"  He.  who  with  all  heaven's  heraldry  whilere 
Entered  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  ease." 
Mil  I' in     The  Circumcision. 

3.  The  office  of  a  herald,  the  act  of  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  herald. 

1  "  Various  reasons  would  have  made  me  wish  to 
undertake  this  heraldry  of  peace."— Lyt ton :  Rienzi, 
bk.  ii..  ch.  it 

*  4.  An  heraldic  emblazonment ;  a  coat  of 
arms. 

"And  in  the  midst,  'mongst  thousand  heraldries  .  . 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of  queens 
and  kings."          Seats :  foe  of  St.  Agnes,  xxiv. 


*  her -aid  ship,  J.   [Eng.  herald;  -ship.]  The 
office  of  a  herald ;  heraldry. 


*heV-ald-y,   'her-auld-le,  *.     [Eng. 
herald;  -y.]    Heraldry,  genealogy,  descent. 

"  As  he  whtche  hath  the  herauldu 
Of  liem,  that  vai-n  fur  to  lie." 

(tower:  C.  A.,  bk.  11. 

her   a  path  ite.  s.      [From  Dr.  Hera  path, 
analytic  chemist ;  he  died  in  1868.] 

Chem. :  CsoHjiXsOyVSo^+SHjO.  A  salt 
obtained  by  dissolving  sulphate  of  quinine 
in  acetic  acid,  and  then  adding  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine.  It  crystallizes  in  large 
tables,  which  have  a  beautiful  green  metallic 
lustre,  and  polarize  light  like  tourmaline. 

'her  aud,  *ber-auld,  s.    [HERALD,  s.] 

herb,  *  herbe,  s.    [Fr.  herbe,  from  Lat.  herba.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  plant  the  stem  of  which  is 
r  Dt  woody. 

_.  Bot. :  A  plant  producing  shoots  only  of 
amiii  1  duration  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
"Smooth  downs,  whose  fragrant   herbs   the   spirits 
cheer."  Cowper :  The  .Vativity.    (Trans.) 

herb  bennet,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Geum  urbanum;  (2)  Conium  ma- 
culatum ;  (3)  Valeriana  officinalis. 

herb-ohristopher,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Bane-berry,  Actaea  spicata. 

herb  gerard,  s. 

Bo*. :  (1)  The  Goat,  Gout  or  Bishop's  Weed, 
jEgopodium  Podagraria ;  (2)  Osmunda  regalis  ; 
(3)  Pulicaria  dysenterica. 

herb  of  grace,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ruta  graveolens. 

herb  paris,  s. 

Bot. :  The  liliaceous  genus  Paris  (q.v.). 
Paris  quadrifolia  is  a  British  plant  with  a 
white  creeping  root-stock  ;  leaves  generally 
four,  acute,  three  to  five -nerved  ;  flower  soli- 
tary ;  sepals  green  ;  petals  yellow  ;  berry,  four 
to  six-celled  ;  seeds  black.  Occurs  in  Scot- 
land and  England  locally,  not  in  Ireland. 

herb-peter,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Cowslip,  Primula  veris. 

herb  robert,  s. 

Bot. :  Geranium  Robertianum. 

herb  truelove,  s. 

Bot. :  Paris  quadrifolia. 

herb-twopence,  s. 

Bot. :  Lysimachia  Nummularia. 

her  ba  ceous  (ceous  as  shus),  a.    [Lat. 
herbaceus,  from  herba  =  a  herb.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  herbs  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  herb. 

"  An  herbaceoui  plant  resembling  the  water  flower- 
de-luce." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  it,  ch.  vl. 

*  2.  Feeding  or  living  upon  herbs  ;  herbiv- 
orous. 

"  As  the  herbaceoui  eaters,  for  instance,  are  many, 
and  devour  much."—  Derham :  Physico  •  Theology, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  xl. 

herbaceous-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  which  is  thin,  green,  cellular, 
and  flaccid. 

herbaceous-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  the  stem  of  which  perishes 
annually  ;  one  producing  an  annual  stem  from 
a  perennial  root. 

herbaceous-stem,  s. 

Bot. :  A  stem  which  does  not  become  woody. 

herb   age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Fr.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Herbs  collectively;  grass,  pasture;  green 
food  for  cattle,  &c. 

"  The  brothers.  In  contention  gay, 
Catch,  aud  on  gathered  herbage  lay." 

Janet :  Hindu  Wife. 

*  2.  The  leaves  of  plants  or  herbs,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  root  or  fruit. 

"  God  having  made  man,  the  first  thing  he  took  care 
of,  was  hU  life  ;  iu  the  appointment  of  his  convenient 
food:  I  have  given  you  every  herb  and  every  tree  for 
meat  (Gen.  i.  29);  which  comprehended,  with  the 
herb'i'jf  of  plants,  their  roots  and  fruits."— Grew  : 
Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 

*  IL  Law :  The  tithe  and  the  right  of  pas- 
ture in  the  forest,  or   on   the   grounds   of 
another. 


"  herb  aged  (aged  as  iged),  a.  [Eng. 
herbag(e) ;  -ed.]  Covered  with  herbage  or 
grass ;  grassy,  verdant. 

"  He  floats  along  the  herbage*  brink.'' 

Thornton :  Hummer,  4Toi 

herb  -al,  *  herb-all,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  herb ;  -al.} 
*  A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  herbs. 
"  The  herbal  savour  gave  his  sense  delight." 

Quartet .  History  of  Jonah,  «. 
B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  book  containing  the  names  of  plants, 
with  the  description  of  their  genera,  classes, 
species,  &c.,  and  their  qualities. 

"  He  may  know  the  shape  and  the  colour  of  an  herb, 
as  it  is  set  down  in  an  herbal."— Batet :  On  the  t'ear  of 
Qod. 

2.  A  collection  of  plants  dried  and  preserved ; 
a  herbarium. 

"Others  made  It  their  business  to  collect  in  volu- 
minous herbals  all  the  several  leaves  of  some  one  tree." 
—Steele :  Spectator,  No.  46S. 

*  herb  -al  ism,  s.    [Eng.  herbal ;  -ism,.}   The 
science  or  knowledge  of  herbs  or  plants. 

herb -al  1st,  ».  [Eng.  herbal;  -int.]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  herbs, 
their  properties  and  qualities ;  one  who 
makes  a  collection  of  herbs  generally  or  deals 
in  medicinal  herbs. 

"  I  know  two  or  three  virtuosi  that  are  good  her- 
baliitt."— Boyle :  Workt,  vL  727. 

*herb'-ar,  *herb'-er,  *herb-ere,  *erb- 

er,  s.     [O.  Fr.  lierbere,  from  Lat.  herbarium.] 

1.  A  garden  of  flowers  or  vegetables. 

"  He  sawe  syttyuge  vnder  an  ympe  iu  an  herber  a 
wonder  fayre  damosel."— Lydgate :  PUgremage  of  th» 
Howie,  p.  63. 

2.  A  herb,  a  plant. 

"  Decked  with  flowers  and  herbart  daintily." 

Spenser :  F.  ft.,  11.  ix.  «. 

3.  An  arbour. 

U  V ....  _ 

i  pretty  parlou 

Chaucer  :  Flower  t  the  Leaf. 

*  her  bar  i-an,   s.    [HERBARIUM.]    A   her- 
balist. 

"As  Pena,  the  French  herbarian,  hath  also  noted.* 
—Holinthed :  Detcription  of  England,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  iiL 

*  herb'-ar-ist,  s.    [Eng.  herbar;  -iit.]    One 
skilled  m  herbs  ;  a  herbalist. 

"  The  herbariitt  who  have  written  thereof  doe  say 
that  it  lieth  long."—/".  Holland:  Pluiie,  bk.  xxvii.. 
ch.  U. 

her  bar '-i-iim,  *.  [Lat,  from  herba  =  a 
herb.] 

1.  A  collection  of  dried  plants  systemati- 
cally arranged ;  a  hortus  siccus. 

2.  A  book  or  case  for  preserving  dried  speci- 
mens of  plants. 

*  herb  -ar  Ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [HERBORIZE.] 

*  herb'-ar-Jr,  s.    [Lat.  herbarium.]    A  garden 
of  herbs  or  plant*. 

"  An  herbary,  for  furnishing  domestic  medicines."— 
Warton :  fftit.  of  English  Poetry,  ii.  23L  (Note.) 

herb  -el-et,  s.  [Eng.  herb ;  dimin.  suff.  -Ut.] 
A  little  herb  or  plant. 

"These  herbelett,  which  we  upon  you  strow." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  Iv.  L 

*  herb  -er  (1),  s.    [HERBAR.] 

*  herb'-er  (2),  ».     [HARBOUR.]    a.  lodging  i 
an  inn. 

*  her  berg  age,  s.    [HARBOURAGE.] 

1.  The  act  of  sheltering  or  harbouring. 

2.  Shelter,  lodging. 

"  He  wolde  assigue  him  herbergage." 

Gower     5.  A.,  bk.  It 

*  herbergeour,  s.    [HARBINGER.] 
•herberwe,    herberowe,  s.   [HARBOUR,  s.) 

*herberwe,  *  herber  owe,  v.t.  [HARBOUR, 
v.]  To  shelter  ;  to  lodge. 

"  Shortly  I  woll  herberowe  me." 

ftomaunt  of  the  Rote. 

her  beS9'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  herbescens,  pr.  par. 
of  herbesco  =  to  grow  into  a  herb.]  Growing 
into  herbs. 

t  her-W-car-nlV-or-ous,  a.  [Lat.  herba  = 
grass,  and  Eng.  carnivorous  (q.v.).]  Feeding 
both  on  animal  and  on  vegetable  food. 

*  her'-bld,  a.     [Lat.  herbidus,  from  herba  =  a 
herb.]    Covered  with  herbs  or  vegetation. 

her-bif '-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  herbifer,  from  herba 
=  a  herb,  and  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce ;  £113. 
adj.  sufif.  -ous.]  Producing  herbs  or  vegetation. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    x,  ce-e;  ey-a;  qu  =  kw» 


herbist— hereabout 


*  herb -1st,  s.    [Eng.  herb ;  -ist.]    One  skilled 
in  herbs  ;  a  herbalist. 

her-biV-or-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  herba  =  grass,  a 
herb,  a  plant,'  and  voro  —  to  devour.] 

Zool. :  Animals,  specially  mammals,  feeding 
on  grass,  herbs,  or  other  plants. 

her'-blv-ore,  s.  [HERBIVORA.]  One  of  the 
herbivora  (q.v.). 

"The  herbivores  were  kept  in  check  by  Numerous 
carnivores."—  Dawkins:  Early  Han  in  Britain,  ch.  lit 

ber-biV-or-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  herbivor(a)  ; 
Eug.  suff.  -OKS.] 

Zool. :  Feeding  on  grass,  herbs,  or  other 
plants. 

"  Its  thickets  and  caves  were  occupied  by  carnivora 
preying  on  the  herbivorous  mammals."—  Wilton  :  Pre- 
historic  Annals  of  Scotland,  ch.  L 

herb' -less,  a.  [Eng.  herb;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  herbs  or  vegetation. 

"  Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  Insect's  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  herblesi  granite." 

Byron  :  Manfred,  ii.  i 

•herb' -let,  s.  [Eng.  herb;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  herb. 

*  herb'-or-Ist,  s.    [Fr.  herboriste  =  one  who 
sells  medicinal  plants.]    A  herbalist. 

"  A  curious  herborist  has  a  plant."— Kay. 

* herb-or-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  herborize); 
•ation.] 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  seeking 
plants  for  scientific  study ;  botanical  research. 

2.  The  figure  or  appearance  of  plants  in 
minerals ;  arborization. 

berb'-or-Ize,  *  herb'-ar-lze,  v.i.  4  t.  [Fr. 
herboriser,  from  Lat.  herbarium.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  seek  for  plants  for  scien- 
tific study ;  to  botanize. 

"  The  Apothecaries'  Company  .  .  .  here  have  their 
nerbarizinj  feast."  —  Soame  ;  Analysis  of  Hampstead 
Water  (list),  p.  27. 

B.  Trans. :  To  form  the  figure  or  appearance 
of  plants  in,  as  in  minerals  ;  to  arborize. 

*  herb'-or-iz-er,  's.     [Eng.  herborize) ;  -er.] 
One  who  seeks  for  plants  for  scientific  study  ; 
one  who  botanizes. 

•her'-bor-ough  (gh  silent),  s.  [HARBOUR,  *.] 
A  lodging ;  a  shelter ;  a  place  of  retreat  or 
safety. 

"The  German  lord,  when  he  went  out  of  Newgate 
Into  the  cart,  took  order  to  have  his  arms  set  up  in  his 
last  herborough." — Ben  Jonson  :  Discoveries. 

"  herb'-ose,  *  herb'-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  herbosus, 
from  herba  =  a  herb.]  Full  of  or  abounding 
with  herbs. 

"  Not  in  December,  If  we  reason  close, 
Are  fields  poetically  called  hrrbose." 
Byrom :  Critical  Remarks  on  Horace,  bk.  1L,  ode  S. 

"herb'-U-lent,  a.  [Lat.  herbula,  dimin.  of 
herba  =  a  herb.)  Containing  herbs. 

lierb'-wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  herb,  and  woman.] 
A  woman  who  sells  herbs. 

"  Your  herbtaomiin  ;  she  that  sets  seeds  and  roots  of 
•hauie  and  iniquity."— Shakesp. :  Periclct.  iv.  e. 

*herb'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  herb;  -y.]  Of  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  herds. 

"  Let  your  fterfty  ingredients  be  exquisitely  culled." 
—Evelyn  :  Acetaria. 

her-CU'-lS-an,  a.    [HERCTJLFS.] 

L  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hercules. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Resembling    Hercules   in    strength    or 
power ;  possessing  powers 

or  qualities  similar  to  those 
of  Hercules  ;  exceedingly 
strong  or  powerful. 

"  An  herculean  robustness  of 
mind."— Burke:  Appeal  from 
the  .few  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

2.  Of  a  nature  to  require 
the  powers,  strength,  or 
courage    of    Hercules    to 
perform  or  encounter ;  ex- 
ceedingly great,  difficult, 
or  dangerous. 

BeV-cu-les,*.  [Lat.; 
Or.  fHp«Ai«  (Hiraklet).'] 

L  Literally : 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  :  A  cele- 
brated hero,  who,  after 
death,  was  ranked  among 
the  gods,  and  received 


HERCULES. 
divine  honoursT    He  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 


ana  Alcmena.  His  most  celebrated  exploits 
are  known  as  the  Twelve  Labours  of  Her- 
cules. 

2.  Astron.  :  One  of  the  twenty  ancient  nor- 
thern constellations,  surrounded  by  Draco, 
Bootes,  Lyra,  and  Ophiuchus.  It  has  no  large 
star,  I  ut  is  interesting  for  the  reason  given 
in  the  example. 

"  Sir  William  Uerschel  discovered  a  point  in  the  con- 
stellatiou  /ferrules,  tu  the  right  and  left  uf  which  the 
stars  seemed  moving  away,  mid  hence  inferred  that  the 
solar  system  was  in  motion  towards  that  |x>iiit  It  is 
supposed  that  there  is  foundation  in  fact  for  this  hy- 
pothesis, but  some  uncertainty  still  rests  over  it,  and 
is  likely  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come."— Prof.  Airy  : 
Pop.  Astron.  (6th  ed.).  p.  JIT. 

II.  Fig.  :  A  person  of  extraordinary  or  super- 
natural strength. 

Hercules-beetle,  s. 

Entom.  :  Dynastes  or  Megasoma  Hercules,  so 
called  from  its  great  size,  about  five  inches  in 
length,  and  its  proportionate  strength.  It  is 
*a  lamellicorn  beetle,  of  arboreal  habits,  from 
Brazil.  It  has  enormous  hornlike  projections 
on  the  thorax  and  head. 

Hercules-club,  -• 

Bot. :  Zanthoxylum  clava  Herculis. 

Her-9Jfn'-i-an,a.  [Lat.  Hercynius.]  A  name 
applied  to  an  extensive  range  of  forest  in  Ger- 
many, the  remains  of  which  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  Suabia,  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  Arc. 

her'-$yn-lte,  s.  [From  Sylva  Hercynia,  the 
Roman  name  of  the  Bohemian  forest  where 
it  occurs  ;  Ger.  hereynit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Spinel,  sometimes  called 
Iron  Spinel.  (Brit.  Afus.  Cat.)  It  is  an  iso- 
metric mineral  with  a  green  streak  and  a 
vitreous  lustre  ;  its  hardness,  7 '5  to  8  ;  sp.  gr. 
3-91  to  3'95  ;  compos.  :  alumina,  58'9 ;  oxide 
of  iron,  41  •!  —  100.  Dana  makes  it  an  inde- 
pendent species. 

herd  (1),  *  heerde,  *  heorde,  s.  [A.8.  heord, 
herd,  hyrd  =  (1)  care,  custody  ;  (2)  a  herd,  a 
flock,  (3)  a  family ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hjordh ; 
Dan.  hiord;  Sw.  hjord;  Ger.  heerde;  Goth. 
hairda.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  flock  or  number  of  beasts  or 
cattle  feeding  or  driven  together;  generally 
applied  to  the  larger  animals. 

"  Colts,  such  as  were  then  bred  in  great  herds  on  the 
marshes  of  Somersetshire."— Macaulay :  Hilt.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  A  crowd,  number,  or  company  of 
people ;  a  rabble  ;  used  in  contempt. 

"  Are  these  your  herd— 

Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  uowT" 
Shakeip. :  Coriolanui.  ill  1. 

herd  (2),   *  heard,  »  herde,  *  hurde,  s 

[A.S.  heorde,  hirde;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hirdhir. 

Dan.    hyrde ;   Sw.   herde ;   Ger.    hirt ;   Goth. 

hairdeis.]    A  keeper  of  a  herd  or  flock  of  beasts 

or  cattle  ;  a  herdsman  ;  generally  used  now  in 

composition,  as  a  shep-Tiird,  a  svrine-herd,  oic. 

"  Ne  wai  there  heard,  ne  was  there  shepbeard's  swalne 

But  her  did  honour."       Bpenier:  F.  <?..  VI.  ix.  10. 

herd-boy,  *.    A  shepherd's  boy. 

"  Nor  piping  shepherd  shall  he  be, 
Nor  nerd-boy  of  the  wood. " 

H'ordimrth :  fragment. 

*  herd-maid,  >.    A  shepherdess. 

herd's-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  various  grasses 
valuable  for  hay.  In  New  England  the  imine 
specially  given  to  Phleum  prutense,  the  Timothy 
grass,  and  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  Red-top 
grass—  Agrostis  vnlgaris.  (Gray,  4c.) 

herd,  *  heard, "  herd-i-ou,  v.i.  4 1.  [H  ERD 
(i),  *•] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  run  in  herds  or  companies  ;  to  feed  or 
run  in  society. 

"  It  ii  the  nature  of  Indigency.  like  common  daiiwr, 
to  endear  men  to  one  another,  and  make  tlieui  herd 
together."— Norrit. 

2.  To  associate  ;  to  unite  with  or  become  » 
member  of  a  comi>any,  number,  or  party. 

"  Ruling  men. 

And  with  such  herdlnq,  I  nuUuMlttd  a  "trlfe 
Ho|*ltM."          Wordtworth :  Kxruntnn.  l.k.  ill. 

3.  To  act  as  a  herd  or  shepherd ;  to  take 
care  or  charge  of  a  herd  or  flock. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  tend  or  watch  as  a  herd  of  cattle. 

2.  Fig. :   To  place,  or  cause   to  associate, 
with  a  herd,  crowd,  or  rabble.    (Ben  Jonton: 
Catiline,  i.) 

*  herd,  *  herde,  pa.  t.  4  pa.  par.    [HKAR.) 


*  herd'-er,  ».   [Eng.  hera ;  -tr.]   A  herdsman; 
a  herd. 

her'-der-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Baron  von 
Herder,  director  of  the  Saxon  mines.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic,  yellowish  or 
greenish  -  white,  very  brittle,  translucent 
mineral,  of  vitreous  or  somewhat  resinous 
lustre.  Hardness,  5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*98.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  anhydrous  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina and  lime  with  fluorine.  Found  in  a  tin 
mine  in  Saxony.  (Dana.) 

hordes,  s.    [HARDS.] 

*  herd   ess,    '  hierd  6SS©,  s.     [Eng.   herd 
(2)  ;  -ess.]    A  female  herd  ;  a  shepherdess. 

"  She  is  the  herdess  fair  that  shines  in  dark." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ilL 

*  herde'-Wtyh,  s.    [Eng.  herd  (1),  s.,  and  wick 
=  a  shelter,  a  station.]    A  place  of  shelter  for 
cattle  ;  a  grange,  a  farmstead. 

*  herd   groom.  '  heard  groom,  *  heerd - 
groom,  *  heerd-grome,  s.     [Hug.  iierd 
(l),  s.,  and  groom.]    A  herd,  a  shepherd. 

"  But  he  forsakes  the  herdffroom  and  his  flocks." 
Drayton :  Pastorals ;  iVI.  ix. 

herd  man,  *  heard  man,  hirde  man. 
*  bird-man,  s.  [Eng.  /Krd(l),  s.,  and  man.] 
The  same  as  HERDSMAN  (q.v.). 

"That  coinmuualtie  consisting  of   heardme*   sad 
fugitive  strangers.'"—/'.  Holland:  Lirius,  p.  44. 

herds,  s.    [HARDS.] 

herds' -man,  s.    [Eng.  herd's  (1),  and  man.) 

1.  The  owner  of  a  herd. 

"  A  herdsman  rich,  of  much  account  was  he." 

Sidney:  Arcadim. 

2.  One  employed  in  looking  after  a  herd  ;  • 
shepherd, a  herd. 

"  Hear  what  thy  hallowed  troojie  of  herdsmen  pray.' 
Btn  Jonton :  Hymn  to  Pan. 

*  herds'- wom-an, «.     [Eng.  herd's  (l),  and 

woman.]    A  woman  who  has  the  charge  of* 
herd  ;  a  shepherdess. 

*  here,  *.    [HAIR.] 

*  here,  v.t.  &  i.    [HEAR.] 

here,  *  heer,  *  her,  adv.  [A.8.  her ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  hier;  Icel.  her;  Dan.  her;  8w. 
har;  Ger.  hier;  O.  H.  Ger.  hiar ;  Goth.  her. 
From  the  pronominal  base  seen  in  he.] 

1.  In  this  place ;  in  the  place  where  th« 
speaker  is. 

"  He  U  not  here :  for  he  is  risen."— Matthm  xxvlU.  t 

2.  In  the  present  life  or  state. 

"Thus  shall  you  be  happy  here,  and  more  hapff 
hereafter."—  Bacon. 

3.  To  this  place  ;  hither. 

••  I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  pust, 
Here  to  returu-*nd  di>-  »t  home  at  last 

Uuliismith     neterted  t'Ulaf*. 

4.  At  this  point ;  on  this  occasion. 

"  Here  cea»  thy  questions."     Shaketp. :  Ttmpett.  L  & 

5.  From    this ;    hence,    pointing   to    what 
follows  (as  in  the  French  roiei). 

"  Here't  my  drift."       .<Ui.it.>;.  :  Hamlet.  IL  L 

6.  Referring  or  pointing  to  a  person  or  thing 
of  which  one  is  shaking. 

"  Protect  my  lady  kert.- 

Sh.iteti'.  •  t  Henry  ri..  U.  4. 

f  (1)  Here  ami  there  :  In  this  place  and  that; 
hither  and  thither ;  thinly,  irregularly,  di»- 


persely. 


"  FooUtr|»  htrr  and  Ihrrt 
Of  some  burlier  home  rttiiriiing. 

' 


. 

:  Cartitan. 

(2)  Here'  t  for  you  :  Here  IK  gomething  for  yon. 

(3)  Here's  t«  you  :  Ht-re  is  a  hralth  to  you; 
I  wish  you  health. 

(4)  It  it  neither  here  nor  there:  It  do*»  tiot  b«» 
lon«  or  refi-r  to  this  ].oint  or  (hat  ;  It  In  irrrle- 
vaiit  or  unconnected  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

•  here  -  approach,    «.      An    arrival 
(Shak'jtp-  •'  Mndatk,  iv.  3.) 

•  here  -remain,  •     A  stay  or  rrwdrncet 

••  Which  often,  since  mr  km-rtmaln  In  K»«'«!«1' 
I  have  SMII  him  do."       HlHtJutp.  :  *«*«<*,  l».  •• 

•  here,  pmn.    [Htciul 

here  a  bollt.  here  -a  bo'utf,  •  here  a- 

boute,  ailv.    [Eng.  here,  and  abovt.] 

1.  About  or  near  this  place;  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  Ther  ars  both  Mr  bulldlnjs.  she  walksd  plaffuy  '«V 


tM.:IM..w 

2.  Concerning  this  ;  as  regards  this. 


„_  _S*;  p^Jut,  J6>l;  cat.  9ell.  chorus.  9hln.  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect. 
^Un, -tlan  =  shan,   -tlon. -slon  =  shun ; -^lon, -flon  =  rhttn.    -tious. -slous. -clous  =  shus.   - 
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hereafter— heretic 


here  af  ter,  adv.,  a.,  &  s.    [Eng.  here,  and 
after.] 
A.  As  adverb: 

•  1.  After  this  ;  next  in  order, 

"  Now  hfreafrtr  thou  shall  here 
What  Owl  hath  wrought  in  thin  niatere." 

(iLKvr  •  C.  ^.,  bk.  ii. 

2.  For    the    future  ;    in   futurity  ;    hence- 
forward. 
S.  In  a  future  state. 

•  B.  As  adj.  :  To  come  ;  futnre. 

"  That  hrrf>i/ter  ages  may  behold." 

.s.,,U-«jx  :  1  tf«nry  IV.  ,  ii.  S. 

•  C.  As  svbst,  :  A  future  state  ;  futurity. 

"  In  the  Inland*  of  the  Blessed  .  .  . 
In  the  land  of  the  Herenfter." 

LonaffUote  :  Song  of  Hiamtka,  ri 

•  here  -  aT  -  ter  -  ward.  *her-af-tir- 
ward,    adv.     [Eng.  "  here,    and    afterward.} 
Hereafter,  henceforward  ;  for  the  future. 

"  Ben\ftir<mrd.  britlieren.  bey  he  coumforted  in  the 
Lord."—  tffrli/t:  £pA«mru  vi. 

•  here-a-gaines,  adv.    [Eng.  here,  ani  Mid. 
Eng.  againes.]    Against  this. 

here  -at,  adv.    [Eng.  here,  and  at.]    At  this. 

"The  tribune  offended  hereat,  demanded  what  this 
singularity  could  mean."—  Hooter  :  fccltt.  Polity. 

•  here'-be-fb're,  *  here  be-forn,  *  here 
foe-forne,  «rfr.    [Eng.  here,  and  before.]    Be- 
fore this,  ere  this,  l>efore. 

"  Aa  ye  have  herde  hereheforn,  the  commnne  proverb 
Uthis-'-Cftnucer:  Tale  of  Xelibeut. 

•  here  -bote,  s.     [A.S.  here  =  an  army,  and 
bate,  bode  =  a  command.]    A  royal  edict  sum- 
moning an  army  into  the  field. 

here'  -by,  adv.    [Eng.  here,  and  by.) 

1.  Close  by  ;   beside   this   place  ;   in  this 
neigh  bourhood. 

"  Hereby.  upon  the  edg»  of  yonder  coppice  ; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot." 
Shatetp.  :  Lore'i  Labour'i  Loft,  iv.  t 

2.  By  this,  from  this,  hence. 

"And  hereby  w«  Jo  know  that  we  know  him,  U  we 
teep  hi*  commandments."—!  John  ii.  a. 

•  b.S-red-Ip'-e'-ty,  s.  [Lat,  heredipeta  =  a  for- 
tune-hunter :  heredium  —  an  hereditary  estate, 
and  peto  =  to  seek.]   Legacy  -hunting,  fortune- 
hunting.    (Milman.) 

•  he-r5d-It-a-bil'-i-t^,  *.  [Eng.  hereditable  ; 
•ity.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hereditable. 

•  h5-rSd'-it-a-ble,   a.     [Lat.  heredito  =  to 
inherit  :  heres  (genii,  heredis)  =  an  heir  ;  Eng. 
-able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  inherited  ;  inheritable- 

"  Adam  being  neither  a  monarch,  nor  his  imaginary 
monarchy  hereditable."—  Locke. 

2.  Capable  of  inheriting. 


sist 


adv.  [Eng.  hereditabde)  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  tiereditable  manner  ;  by  way  of  in- 
heritance. 

ner  e-dit  -^-ment,  *.  [Lat.  heredito  =  to 
inherit.]  (See  extract.) 

"  Hereditament*,  then,  to  use  the  largest  expression, 
are  of  two  kinds,  corporeal  and  incorporeal.  (1)  Cor- 
poreal htreditamentt  consist  wholly  of  substantial  and 
permanent  objects,  all  which  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  general  denomination  of  laud  only.  (2)  An 
incorporeal  hereditament  is  a  right  issuing  out  of  a 
thing  corporate,  whether  real  or  personal,  or  co 
ing,  or  annexed  to,  or  exercisabfe  within,  the 
It  is  not  the  thing  corporate  itself,  which  may 
inlands,  houses.  Jewels,  or  the  like;  but  something 
collateral  thereto,  as  a  rent  issuing  out  of  those  lands 
or  houses,  or  an  office  relating  to  those  Jewels.  Incor- 
poreal hereditament*  are  principallyadvowsons,  tithes, 
commons,  ways,  offices,  dignities,  franchises,  corodies 
or  pensions,  annuities,  anl  rents."—  Blackstone  :  Com- 
mentary. bk,  Ii.,  ch.  2. 

hS-red'-ft-ar-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hereditary; 
-ly.]  By  way  of  inheritance. 

"New  or  acquired  instincts  are  as  transmissible 
hereditarily  as  the  old  ones."—  Lindtay  :  Mind  in  th» 
Lower  Animals,  i.  153. 

•  he-rSd-it-ar'-I--otia,  a.  [Lat.  hereditariiis, 
from  heredito  —  to  inherit  ;  Keres  (geuit.  heredis) 
=  an  heir.]  Hereditary. 

"  Some  sicknesses  are  hereditarioui,  and  come  from 
the  father  to  the  eonne-'—HacUityt  :  royaget,  1.  MS. 


a.  [Fr.  hereditaire,  from 
Lat.  hereditaritis,  from  heredito  =  to  inherit  ; 
heres  (genit.  heredis)  =  an  heir.] 

1.  Descending  or  passing  by  inheritance  ; 
descendible  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir  ;  pos- 
sessed or  claimed  by  right  of  inheritance  ; 
inherited,  inheritable. 


"The  Bishops,  true  to  their  doctrines,  sup 
principle  of  hereditary  right."—  Jfacaulay  : 


orted  tht 
itL  Bng., 


2.  That  is  or  may  be  transmitted  from  a 
parent  to  a  child  ;  thus  pride,  courage,  a 
disease,  &c.,  may  be  said  to  be  hereditary. 

"Hereditary  eloquence,  proper  to  all  mankind."— 
Daniel:  Dtfenftof  Khyine. 

hS-red'-It-y,  «.  [Lat.  hereditas,  from  heres 
(genit.  heredis)  =  an  heir.] 

Bio/. :  The  tendency  which  there  is  in  each 
animal  or  plant,  in  all  essential  characters,  to 
resemble  its  parents,  so  as  to  be  of  the  same 
species,  and  even  variety,  as  they  are,  though 
minute  differences  are  certain  to  arise.  -  In 
some  cases  these  differences  themselves  tend 
to  be  reproduced  in  successive  general  ions  : 
thus  Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  showed  that  "  the 
strength  of  heredity"  was  such  in  cats  with 
an  abnormal  number  of  toes,  that  between 
1879  and  1883  the  peculiarity  had  been  traced 
through  eight  suecess've  generations  (Nature, 
Nov.  1,  1883  ;  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1883,  p.  543.). 
In  other  cases  the  movement  is  in  a  contrary 
direction,  producing  a  reversion  to  ancestral 
types.  [REVERSION,  ATAVISM.] 

"  Some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  functional  heredity 
are  furnished  by  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
human  race."— Herbert  Spencer:  Principles  of  Biology, 

Her' -  e  -  fords,  s.  pi.  [From  the  county 
where  they  are  reared.]  A  breed  of  cattle 
having  a  dark  red  body  with  a  white  face  and 
breast,  and  sometimes  a  line  of  white  along 
the  back.  They  have  a  thicker  skin  than  the 
shorthorn,  and  long  curly  soft  hair ;  the  head 
is  like  that  of  a  Devon  [DEVON]  but  larger, 
the  muzzle  coarser,  and  the  throat  more 
fleshy.  The  neck  is  thick  and  short,  the  horns 
have  a  yellow  tinge  and  are  wider  at  the  base, 
and  bend  upwards.  Herefords  are  better 
behind  the  shoulder  than  shorthorns,  the 
breast  is  hardly  so  wide,  the  ribs  are  not  so 
well  sprung  but  the  depth  is  greater,  the 
thighs  and  flanks  and  the  interval  between 
the  hip  and  rnmp  are  well  furnished,  and 
handle  firm.  Herefords  are  good  grazing  and 
working  animals.  They  are  very  hardy,  and 
excellent  for  the  butcher,  but  are  not  useful 
as  dairy  animals. 

*here-gild,  s.    [HEBEYELD.] 

here-In',  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  in.]  In  this ; 
here. 


here-Ill -af- ter,  adv.  [Eng.  herein,  and 
after.]  In  this  [writing,  book,  document,  &c.] 
after ;  applied  to  something  to  be  explained, 
named,  or  described,  at  a  future  time. 

here-In' -to,  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  into.]  Into 
this. 

"  Our  first  entrance  hpreinto  cannot  better  be  made 
than  with  consideration  of  the  nature  of  law  in 
general."— Hooker :  Ecclet.  Polity. 

"heV-e-mlt,  s.    [HERMIT.] 

'her-e-mlt'-Ic-al,  *her-e-met-i-call,  a. 

[Lat.  heremiticus,  eremiticns,  from  heremita, 
eremita  =  a  hermit  (q.v.).J  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  hermit;  suited  for  a  hermit;  solitary, 
secluded. 

"  The-  heremeticall  profession  was  onelie  allowed 
of  in  Britaine,  vntill  the  coming  of  Augustine  the 
inonke."— Holinshed:  Deic.  of  Britaine,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

*  her-en,  a.     [Mid.  Eng.  here  —  hair ;   -en.] 
Made  of  hair. 

here-df" ,  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  of.]  Of  this, 
from  this,  hence. 

"  Hereof  comes  it  that  prince  Harry  is  valiant." 
Shaketp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  3. 

here-dn',  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  on.]  On  or 
upon  this. 

"  If  we  should  strictly  iusist  hereon,  the  possibility 
might  fall  into  question."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

*  here^-outf,  adv.     [Eng.  here,  and  out.]    Out 

of  this  place,  from  here,  hence. 

*he-re'-sl-arch,  *  he-re'-sl-arc,  s.    [Or. 

atpc<ri'apx<K  (lutiresiarchos),  from  aipeais  (hai- 
resis)  =  choice  .  .  .  heresy ;  ap^w  (arefto)  = 
to  rule  or  lead  ;  Fr.  heresiarque.]  A  leader  of 
a  sect  of  heretics ;  a  prominent  or  leading 
heretic. 

"  I  have  seen  .  .  .  amongst  the  reputed  heretiara, 
that  medallion  of  John  Huss."— Evelyn :  Memuin, 
Aug.  12,  1680. 

*  he-re'-sI-ar-chSr,  s.     [Eng.  heresiarch;  -y.] 

A  prominent  or  chief  heresy. 

-The  book  itself  [the/Koran|  consist*  of  hertri- 
archiei  against  our  Blessed  Saviour."— Sir  T.  Herbert  : 
Travel!,  p.  823. 


"  her-e.-si-og'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  hrresio- 
grnph(y);  -er.]  One  who  writes  or  discourses 
on  heresies. 

*  her-e-si-Sg'-ra-phy,  s.  [Or.  cupe<r« 
(hairesis)  —  choice  ."  .  .  heresy,  and  ypd</>o> 
(graplio)  —  to  write  or  describe.]  A  treatise  or 
discourse  ou  heresy  or  heretics. 

her  e  si  61  6  gist,  s.  [Eng.  heresio1og(y) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  devotes  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  history  of  heresy  ;  an  ecclesiastical 
historian  who  deals  socially  with  heresy  and 
heresies.  Heresiologists  are  usually  divided 
into  three  classes  :  —  (1)  Those  who  had  to 
oppose  the  originators  and  supporters  of 
heresies  ;  (2)  Those  who  dealt  with  the  subject 
as  an  incident  in  ecclesiastical  history  ;  and 
(3)  Those  who  undertook  the  history  of  any 
particular  sect,  or  of  all  which  came  within 
their  knowledge.  (Blunt :  Diet,  of  Sects  (1874), 
p.  184.) 

he>-3-sI-or-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  <upe<ri«  (hairesis), 
genit.  aiptcrtw?  (haireseos)  =  heresy,  and  Aoyos 
(logos)  =  a  discourse.  ]  The  comprehensive 
history  of  heresy.  IHERESIOLOOIST.] 

"  All  three  classes  of  these  writers  must  be  consulted 
for  obtaining  a  complete  acquaintance  with  heretiol- 
ogy."— Blunt  :  Diet,  of  Sectt  (1874),  p.  184. 

heV-e'-sy,  *  her-e-sye,  *  er-e-sie,  s.  [Fr. 
heresie ;  Prov.  heregia,  eretgia;  Sp.  heregia; 
Port,  heresto,  heregia ;  Ital.  eresia ;  Lat. 
hceresis;  Gr.  ai'pecm  (huiresis)  =  (1)  a  taking, 
a  choosing,  choice,  (2)  the  thing  chosen  ;  later, 
a  philosophical  principle  or  set  of  principles. 
Sense  1  is  from  aipiui  (haireo)  —  to  take,  2  is 
from  aipt'ojuat  (haireomai)  =  to  take  for  one- 
self.] 

1.  Scrip.:  The  English  word  "heresy'Moes  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the" New  it  is 
found  four  times,  and  "  heretic"  once.    In  none 
of  these  has  it  the  classic  sense  of  choice  or 
philosophical  tenets  or  sects.     In  1  Cor.  xi.  15 
it  seems  to  mean  parties,  without  implying 
that  any  of  these  held  erroneous  theological 
views.  The  R.  V.  places  "  heresies  "  in  the  text 
and  "  factions  "  in  the  margin.    In  Gal.  v.  20  it 
appears  to  have  the  same  meaning,  for  it  is 
coupled  with  "hatred,  variance,  emulations, 
strife,  seditions"  (A.  V.),  "enmities,   strife, 
jealousies,  wraths,  factions,  divisions"  (R.  V.). 
The   R.  V.  puts  "heresies"  in  the  text  and 
"parties"  in  the  margin.     In  Acts  xxiv.  4  it 
means  difference  in  methods  of  worship.     In 
2  Peter  ii.  1  it  is  unequivocally  error  in  doc- 
trine, and  it  is  on  this  last  passage  alone  that 
the  modern  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word  lias 
been  founded.     In  Acts  v.  1",  xv.  5,  xxiv.  5, 
xxvi.  5,  xxviii.  22,  aipccrts  (hairesis)  is  trans- 
lated "  sect." 

"There  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who 
privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  hereitet,  even  denying 
the  Lord  who  bought  them,  and  shall  bring  upon 
themselves  swift  destruction."— 2  Peter  ii.  1. 

2.  Ecclesiol.,  Ch.  <t  Civil  Hist. :  The  sense 
here  is  religious  eiror,  departure  from  what  is 
held  to  be  true  doctrine.     Heresy  has  always 
existed  in  the  Church.     For  the  efforts  to 
extirpate  it,  see  HERETIC. 

3.  Roman  Theol. :  A  voluntary  state  of  error 
and  obstinate  continuance  therein  on  the  part 
of  a  Christian  touching  a  truth  or  truths  re- 
vealed by  God,  and  proposed  by  the  Church 
to  the  world.    This  is  formal  heresy,  and  this 
alone,  whether  merely  mental  or  manifested 
exteriorly,  incurs  a  spiritual  penalty.     The 
heresy  is  material  when  the  error  is  persisted 
in  and  defended  in  good  faith  and  through 
invincible  ignorance  (q.v.).     Objective  heresy 
is  the  erroneous  opinion  itself,  whether  .held 
in  good  faith  or  not. 

her'-e-tic,  *  her1- 6 -tick,  *er-e-tik, 
*  her-e-tik,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  &  O.  Fr.  here- 
tiqne ;  Prov.  heretge;  Sp.  herege ;  Port,  here- 
tico ;  Ital.  eretico ;  Lat.  hfereticus  =  pertaining 
to  heretical  religious  doctrine  (TertuUian)', 
Gr.  aipcrifcdc  (hairetikos)  —  (1)  able  to  choose, 
(2)  heretical  (N.  T.).]  [HERESY.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  differs  from  others  on  •> 
political,  a  scientific,  or  any  other  question. 
In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  by  the  individual 
himself  humorously. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiol.,  Ch.  <£•  Civil  Hist.,  <£c.  :  One 
who  adopts,  and  probably  propagates,  reli- 
gious views  which  the  Church  to  which  he 
belongs,  or  the  Christian  Church  in  general, 
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deems  erroneous,  and  imperilling  the  eternal 
salvation  of  any  one  holding  them.  Certain 
causes  have  in  every  age  and  country  pro- 
duced heresy,  and  will  for  ever  continue  to 
do  so.  Some  minds  are  compelled  by  their 
constitution  to  think  independently  on  reli- 
gious and  other  subjects,  and  <n  consequence 
tend  to  adopt  new  views;  they  receive  ill- 
treatment,  which  confirms  them,  excites 
8yin]>atuy  in  others,  and  in  some  cases  leads 
the  sympathisers  to  adopt  the  same  tenets. 
Heresies  began  in  the  Apostolic  age.  There 
were,  for  instance,  Hymeneus  and  Philetus, 
•who  said  that  the  resurrection  was  already 
passed  (2  Tim.  ii.  17),  and  apparently  the 
Niuolaitanes,  though  they  are  censured  for 
hateful  deeds  rather  than  doctrines  (Rev.  ii.  6). 
In  Mosheim's  Church  History  there  is  a  chapter 
under  each  century  headed  "  History  of  Sects 
and  Heresies,"  and  in  no  case  is  the  chapter 
left  blank.  In  treating  of  opinions  held  by 
heretics,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
statements  of  the  accusers  are  ex  parte,  and 
that  there  are  not  materials  for  an  impartial 
judgment,  unless  some  book  or  document 
penned  by  the  other  side  is  obtainable.  The 
Scripture  direction  for  dealing  ecclesiastically 
with  heresies  is  given  in  Titus  iii.  10 :  "A 
man  that  is  an  hen-tick  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition  reject."  When  the  Church 
gained  an  influence  over  the  civil  power,  it 
induced  the  latter  to  superadd  civil  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical penalties  for  heresy.  Those  who 
differed  from  the  opinions  of  the  imperial 
house  received  many  kinds  of  ill-usage,  but 
it  was  not  till  A.D.  382  that  a  law  of  Theo- 
dosius  I.,  directed  against  the  Manichaeans, 
authorised  capital  punishment  for  heresy. 
This  law  led  to  the  execution  at  Treves,  in 
A.D.  385,  of  Priscillian,  Bishop  of  Avila  ;  he 
is  lielieved  to  have  been  the  first  j>erson  put 
to  death  by  a  Christian  government  for  heresy. 
Many  disapproved  of  the  cruelty,  but  ulti- 
mately the  bad  precedent  was  followed.  The 
oppression  of  the  "heretics"  made  many 
of  them  side  with  the  Mohammedans  during 
the  conflict  of  the  latter  with  the  orthodox 
Christians.  [II.  2.] 

2.  English  Law :  In  mediaeval  times  it  was 
supposed  that  the  proper  method  of  dealing 
with  a  heretic  was  to  burn  him  alive,  and 
accordingly  there  was  a  writ  "  De  hseretieo 
comburendo  "  (Alxint  burning  a  heretic),  re- 
garding which  Blackstone  says  that  it  "  is 
thought  by  some  to  lie  as  ancient  as  the 
common  law  itself."  The  conviction  of  heresy 
by  the  common  law  was,  however,  by  the 
archbishop  in  a  provincial  synod,  and  the  de- 
linquent was  handed  over  to  the  civil  power. 
If  the  writ  "  De  hseretico  comburendo  "  was 
issued,  it  was  by  the  special  direction  of  the 
king  in  council,  with  whom  also  the  power 
rested  of  refusing  to  put  the  writ  in  force. 
During  that  part  of  the  Reformation  struggle 
in  England  in  which  the  government  was 
Roman  Catholic,  a  heretic  socially  meant  a 
Protestant ;  but  by  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  14  de- 
parture from  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  declared  not  to  be  heresy ;  1  Eliz. 
c.  1  in  name  swept  away  the  penal  statutes 
against  heretics,  li-aving  them  to  lie  dealt  with 
by  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1670  that  29  Chas.  II.,  c.  9,  §  1.  actually  re- 
moved the  writ  from  the  statute-book. 

B.  As  adj. :  Heretical. 

"  Escbewe  thou  a  man  rrrtikr  aftir  oon  and  the 
Mcounde  correcclouu."—  Wyctifff :  Titiu  tv. 

H  The  heretic  is  considered  as  such  with 
regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  or  the  whole 
body  of  Christians,  holding  the  same  funda- 
mental principles ;  but  the  schismatic  and 
tfi'inrinn  are  considered  as  such  with  regard 
to  particular  established  bodies  of  Christians. 
Dissenters  are  not  necessarily  cither  schismatics 
or  sectarians,  for  British  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  are  all  dissenters. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  all  schismatics  and 
tectarians  are  not  dissenters,  because  every 
established  community  of  Christians,  all  over 
the  world,  have  had  individuals  or  smaller 
bodies  of  individuals  setting  themselves  up 
against  them  :  the  term  nonconformist  is  a 
more  special  term,  including  only  such  as  do 
not  conform  to  some  established  or  national 
religion.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

hS  rgt-Io-al,  n.  [Eng.  here  tic ;  -al.  1  Con- 
taining or  of  the  nature  of  heresy  :  contrary 
to  established  or  received  doctrine!,  opinions, 
or  principles  of  religions  tielief. 

"Whole  Tolninee  wrote  «K«l"«t  that  tirrttical 
opinion."—  Wnrburton:  Commentary  an  Ktvif  on 


he-ret -Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  heretical;  -ly.] 
In  a  heretical  manner ;  with  heresy. 

"He  iguorautly  and  heretically  held  against  the 
bishop,  that  the  soul  of  man  was  of  the  substance  of 
God."— Strype:  Life  of  Bp.  Aylmer. 

*  he-ret -I-cate,  v.t.    [Eng.  heretic;  -ate.]    To 

decide  or  declare  to  be  heretical ;  to  condemn 
as  heretical. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  pope's  power  (that  I  may  use  his 

owue  word)  to  he  reticule  any  proposition,"— Uu.  Hall  • 

To  Pope  Urban  Vlll. 

*  he" -ret'- 1 -gule,  s.     [Lat.  hxrtticus  =  a 
heretic,  and  coedo  =  to  kill.]    The  act  of  put- 
ting a  heretic  to  death. 

here-to',  adv.     [Eng.  here,  and  to.] 

1.  Up  to  this  ;  to  this  time. 

2.  In  addition  to  this. 

3.  To  this ;  in  accordance  with  this. 

here-to-fo're',  adv.  [Eng.  hereto;  -fore.]  Up 
to  this  time ;  before  this  time ;  in  times  before 
the  present. 

"  I  have  long  desired  to  know  you  heretofore,  with 
honouring  your  virtue,  though  I  love  not  your  person." 
—Sidney. 

*  heV-e-tog,  *  her  -e-toch  (ch  guttural),  s. 
[A.S.  heretoya,  from  lure  =  an  army,  and  toga  =. 
a  leader;  teogan,  teon  =  to  lead,  to  draw;  Ger. 
herzog.]    A  leader  or  commander  of  an  army  ; 
a  general ;  the  commander  of  the  militia  in  a 
district. 

"  K.I  ii,;.  duke  of  Mercia,  .  .  .  by  his  office  of  duke, 
or  h'Ti'f  't-h.  was  entitled  to  a  large  command  in  the 
kings  army."— Blackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  IS. 

here-un-to',  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  unto.]  Up 
to  this  ;  to  this  ;  hereto. 

here-iip-on',  adv.    [Eng.  here,  and  upon.] 
1.  Upon  this ;  on  this  ;  at  this. 


2.  In  addition  to  this. 
here-with',  adv.    [Eng.  here,  and  with.] 

1.  With  this. 

2.  Upon  this  ;  at  the  same  time  as  this. 

"  I  send  you  herewith  the  form  which  I  used."— 
Spottimod  :  Church  of  Scotland,  bk.  vii. 

•  here  yeld,  *  here   gild, '  herre  yelde, 
*  here  geild,  s.     [A.S.  heregild,  from  liere 
=  an  army,  and  gild  —  a  payment.] 

1.  A  war-tax ;  the  Dane-gild ;  a  tax  to  sup- 
port an  army. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  fine  payable  on  certain  con- 
ditions to   a  superior  on  the  death  of  the 
tenant;  a  heriot  (q.v.). 

her -I-a-desj,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  Gr.  Ipiov 
(herion)  =  wool.  (Agassiz.)~\ 

Entom, :  A  genus  of  Apidie  (Bees).  Heriades 
cam]>aiiiilarum  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  It  is  common  in  England  within  the 
flowers  of  the  genus  Campanula,  where  it  is 
easily  taken  when  asleep.  It  makes  its  nest 
in  old  trees. 

»  herie  (1),  v.t.    [HARRY.] 

*  herie  (2),  *  hex-ten,  v.t.     [A.S.   Urian ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  Keren,  heron;  O.  L.  G.  hfron.]    To 
praise  ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  honour ;  to  worship. 

"  We  wulleth  thine  uiounclpe  herien." 

Ltiffamon,  6,234. 

'  herie,  ».  [HERIE  (2),  «.]  Praise,  glory, 
honour,  worship. 

heV-.-4t,  •  har'-l-*t,  «.  [A  corrupt  of 
A.S.  here'jeatu  =  military  apparel :  here  =  an 
army,  and  geatv,  geatue  =  »p|>arel,  adornment 
Thu'hcregeatH  consisted  of  military  habiliments 
or  equipments,  which,  after  the  death  of  the 
vassal,  escheated  to  the  sovereign  or  lord,  to 
whom  they  were  delivered  by  the  heir.  (Thorpe : 
AncifntlMWS,bk.i\.,  Glossary.)  In  later  times 
horses  and  cows,  and  many  other  things,  were 
paid  as  heriots  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
(Skeat.)] 

Law:  A  fine,  such  as  the  best  beast,  payable 
to  the  loid  of  the  fee  upon  the  decease  of  the 
tenant.  It  is  always  a  penonal  chattel,  and 
is  no  charge  u[>on  the  lands,  but  merely  u]K>n 
the  goods  and  chattels.  Heriots  will  in  course 
of  time  cease  to  1*  exigible,  one  of  the  sta- 
tutes for  the  enfranchisement  of  copyhold* 
having  enabled  either  lord  or  tenant  to  com]>el 
the  extinguishment  of  this  ancient  feudal 
burden.  Heritits  were  originally,  an  the  word 
means,  arms,  horses,  and  habiliment*  of  war. 
(See  etym.) 

-  Brriott  are  of  two  eortji :  »«Ho*-wrrke  and  JM* 
custom.  Tb«  former  amount  to  little  more  than  a 


mere  rent:  the  hitter  depend  merely  upon  immemorial 
usage,  and  are  a  customary  tribute  of  goods  and  chat- 
tels, payable  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  decease  of 
the  owner  of  the  laud."— Bluckttone :  Comment.,  bk. 
tL.eh.Mi 

*her-l-6t-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  heriot;  -abl«.J 
Subject  or  liable  to  the  payment  of  heriots. 

"The  tenants  are  chiefly  customary  and  heriotabte.*- 
—Burnet:  Hitt.  Cumberland,  i.  174. 

her'-Is-BOn,  s.  [Fr. ;  O.  Fr.  Kericon,  ericon  = 
a  hedgehog,  from  Low  Lat.  ericionem,  ace.  of 
ericio,  from  Lat.  ericivs  =  a  hedgehog.  ] 

Fort. :  A  beam  armed  with  iron  spikes  of 
the  nature  of  a  turnstile,  and  used  as  a  barrier 
to  block  up  a  passage.  [CHEVAL-DE-FRISE.] 

her'  -It-a  ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  heritable,  from  Low 
Lat.  hereditablis.]  [HEREDITABLB.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  inherited,  or  of  passing: 
by  descent  from  ancestor  to  son  ;  inheritable. 

"cccc.  inarkissterlyugisofreutArrttaofe."— 8ernen.- 
froiuart ;  Cronycle.  vol.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  2.  Capable  of  inheriting  or  taking  by  de- 
scent 

"By  the  canon  law  this  sou  shall  be  legitimate  and 
heritable,  according  to  the  laws  of  England. "— Bate  • 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

heritable-bond, ». 

Scots  Law :  A  bond  for  a  sum  of  money,  to 
which  is  joined,  for  the  creditor's  further 
security,  a  conveyance  of  land  or  of  heritage, 
to  be  held  by  the  creditor  in  security  of  this 
debt. 

heritable  jurisdiction,  *. 

Law.:  Criminal  jurisdiction  anciently  pos- 
sessed by  certain  powerful  families  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  abolished  in  1748  by  20  Geo.  II. 
c.  43. 

heritable-right*,  s.  pL 

Scots  Law:  Rights  to  land  or  to  anything: 
connected  with  it,  such  as  mills,  fishings, 
tithes,  &c. 

heritable  security,  s. 
Scots  Law :  Security  constituted  by  heritable, 
property. 

11  heV-It-a-bljf,  *  her-et-a-bly,  adv.  [  Eng. 
heretab(le);  -ly.]  By  inheritance. 

"  The  Erie  of  Flaunders  shulde  herttablf  bane  T» 
sayd  profyte."—  Bernert:  froiuart;  Cnngcle,  vol.  L, 
ch.  cccxlviil. 

heV-It-age  (age  as  ig),  •  er-i-tage, '  her- 

y-tage,  s.  [Pr  ,  from  Lat  heredito  =  to  in- 
nerit ;  heres  (genii,  hered in)  =  an  heir.] 

1.  IMW  :  An   inheritance  ;  an   estate  which 
l>asses  by  descent  or  course  of  law  from  an 
ancestor  to  an  heir  ;  that  which  is  inherited  ; 
an  estate  generally. 

"  The  heritage,  which  she  did  clame." 

.*/»  iurr  :  f.  Q.,  V.  L  I. 

2.  Scots  IMW  :  Heritable  estate  ;  realty. 

3.  Scripture: 

(1)  Old  Test. :  Heb.  H^n;  (nahalah),  from  Vr^ 
(naluil)  =  to  possess  ;  the  taking  of  anything, 
capableof  being  ixissessed ;  a  possession     Used 
of  a  field  or  flelds(Jer.  xii.  15),  of  the  wh'ole  land 
of  Canaan  looked  op  as  the  special  pOwMMfatt 
of  Jehovah  (Deut  iv.  20,  ix.  26, 2i> ;  1's.  xxviii.  »1 
or  the  Israelites  as  His  peculiar  people  (Joet 
iii.   2);    also  a  gift  bestowed    by   Him  (Pi. 

CXXVil.  3).       [INHKRITAHC*.] 

"0  Lord.  s«»e  Uiy  people,  and  bless  thlue  hrrilajf," 
— Common  Prater ;  Te  /Mum. 

(2)  New  Test. :  Or.  nA^poi  (kleroi),  literally  - 
those  assigned  by  Int.     The  flock  placed  under 
one's  pastoral  charge. 

••Neither  as  lulu*  lords  over  Owl's  kerttaft,  but. 
bring  ensaiiipln  to  the  flock."-!  Prter  ».  1 

U  The  word  "G<xl'»"  of  the  A.  V.  is  not  in 
the  original,  and  U  consequently  omitted  in 
the  B.  V. 

hir'-I-tor,  •  her-y-ter, ».    [Pr.  hrrititr  .  an 
heir,  from  Uw  Lat.  hrrilalor,  for  ktreditutor, 
from  heretlito  =  to  inherit) 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  heir. 

T  Vloouiit  of  Chateau  B*tu,  who  U  th»  hfrfUr.*—- 
grrnr-n  frviemrt ;  Crangrl*,  vol.  ft.,  ch  »»tv. 

J.  .Scot*  IMW:  The  owner  of  a  heritable  sub- 
ject ;  a  proprietor  or  landholder  in  a  p*mh. 

•  h^r1-!- trlX,  t.    [Eng.  heritor ;  Ut.  fern.  rotT 

-trix.]    A  female  heritor  ;  an  heiress. 

•  herke,  v.t.    [HARK.] 

herl  -Ing.  hirl'-Iiig,  «•  [Etym.  donhtfuL> 
The  young  of  the  sea-trout 


her  mai,  her- m», 


kfil. 


;  P^t  J6>1;  cat,  cell,  clion«,  chin,  bench:  g 
-Uon.  -.ton  =  »hiln  ;  -tlon,  -flon  = 


hi.;  rtn,  »f  ;  expect,  ?~ophoix 
-tlou*  -rtou.  =  -Au*   -We.  -die. 
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Hermaic— hermit 


Her  ma  Ic,  her  ma  ic  al,  o.  [Or. 
'Emiuticof  (Hermaikosl,  (\\t\n  'EPUTJ*  (Hermes).] 
Of,  pertaining,  or  relating  to  ilermes  or  Mer- 
cury. 

tier  man  -ne  ae,  her  man  ni  e  ae.  *. 
[Hod.  I.at.  hermann(ia) ;  l.at.  fem.  1>1.  adj. 
•uff.  -«or.) 

Bo«. :  A  tribe  of  Byttneriacete ;  if  that  order 
be  reduced  to  Byttnen-w,  and  made  a  tribe  of 
Stercnliaceae,  then  Hermanness  will  become  a 
sub-tribe.  All  the  species  are  from  South 
Africa. 

lier-man'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Paul  Her- 
mann, of  Leyden.] 

Bnt. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Her- 
niamu'ii'  (q.v.). 

ier'  man  mte,  s.     [Named  after  Hermann, 
one  of  those  who  analysed  it ;  Ger.  hermannit.] 
if  in. :  The  same  as  the  Cummingtonite  of 
Ranunelsberg.    (Bi-it.  Mus.  Cat.) 

•her-maph-ro-de'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  her- 
mafhrn-iitf ;  -ity.]  The  state  of  being  her- 
maphrodite ;  hermaphrodism. 

"  Some  do  beleeve  hrmaphrodfitg 
That  both  do  act  mid  suffer." 

Urn  Jonton  :  Alrhiimiit,  U.  I. 

ier-maph  ro  dism,  s.  [Eng.  hermaphro- 
d(ite);  -ism,]  The  state  of  being  hermaphro- 
dite ;  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same 
individual. 

ter  maph  -ro  dite,  s.  &  o.  [Prom  Her- 
maphrwiitus,  Gr.  'Ep/oia(£p<J8iTo«  (Hermaphro- 
dites) =  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Aphrodite.  It 
is  said  that  his  body  and  that  of  the  nymph 
Sttlinacis  became  one.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Zool.  :    An  animal  having  combined  in 
Itself  the  characteristics  of  the  two  sexes,  and 
capable  of  propagating  its  kind  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  individual  of  the 
same  species.     Occasionally  human  beings  are 
Tx>rn  combining  some   characteristics  of  the 
two  sexes,  but  every  one  of  these  is  essentially 
male  or  female.     Some  of  the  inferior  animals, 
"though  fewer  than  was  once  supposed,  really 
combine  the  characters  of  the  two  opposite 
sexes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  pro- 
pagate their  kind.     But  as  Sprengel,  Knight, 
•and  Kolreuter  suspected,  and  Darwin  proved, 
in  the  case  of  all  hermaphrodites,  two  indi- 
viduals either  occasionally  or  habitually  con- 
•Cur  in  the  reproduction  of  their  kind. 

2.  Bnt. :  Possessing  both  stamens  and  pistils 
"within  the  same  floral  envelope  ;    bisexual. 
This  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
•among  plants. 

"  A  vast  majority  of  plants  are  hermaphroditet." — 
Darmn  :  Origin  of  Specie*  (6th  ed.),  p.  78. 

B.  As  adj. :  Possessing  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
•extent  the  characteristics  of  both  sexes  com- 
bined  in  a  single  individual.     Used  both  of 
animals  and  plants. 

"  But  still  there  are  hermnphrndite  animals  which 
habitually  i>air."— Darwin :  Origin  of  Specie*  (6th  ed. ). 
p.». 

hermaphrodite-brig,  s.    [BRIO,  f .] 

"her-maph'-ro-dite,  v.t.  [HERMAPHRO- 
DITE, s.]  To  unite,  as  two  things  of  opposite 
sexes. 

"  Divinity  and  art  were  so  united 
As  if  in  Mm  both  were  hermaphrodited." 

Brtmu :  Death  of  Mr.  Jotiat  Shate. 

hermaphroditic,  hermaphro- 
dit'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hermaphrodite);  -ic, 
-ical.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
kermaphrodite  ;  partaking  of  both  sexes. 

"  Neroe's  chariot  was  drawue  by  four  fcermapfcro- 
ditical  mares."— Browne:  Vulgar  Brrouri,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 

*  her-maph-ro-dit'-Ic-al-ltf,  adv.  [Eng. 
Kermaphrotlitical ;  -ly.]  In  a  hermaphroditic 
manner  ;  after  the  manner  of  hermaphrodites. 


her  maph  rod  it  ism,  s.  [Eng.  her- 
maphmdit(t) ;  -istn.]  Tlie  same  as  HER- 
MAPHRODISM (q.V.). 

Rial. :  The  state  of  being  hermaphrodite. 

|H  ERM APH  KODISM.  ] 

If  Dimidiate  hermaphroditiim :  Half  or  im- 
perfect hermaphroditism.  It  exists  in  the 
lobster,  and  occurs  also  in  insects.  Ochsen- 
heimer  cites  many  instances,  in  fourteen  of 
which  the  right  side  was  male  and  the  left 
female,  while  in  some  others  it  was  the  re- 
verse. (Owen :  Invertebrata,  lect.  xv.,  xviii.) 


her-mel  la,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  probably 
a  dimin.  ;  cf.  Fr.  hermelle.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Her- 
mellida3(q.v.). 

her-mel  II  d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  h*rmell(a) 
(q.v.);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -itte.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Annelids,  order  Tubicola. 
They  form  tribes  which  often  do  injury  to  the 
oyster  beds  in  which  some  of  them  live.  The 
family  is  often  merged  in  Serpulidse. 

her  me  neut  ic.  her  me  neut  ic  al,  a. 
[Gr.  cpfiTjvcunicof  (hermeneiitikos)  =  skilled  in 
interpreting  ;  ep^iji'tuTi/?  (hermeneutes)  =  an 
interpreter  ;  £pfii)i*iiu>  (hermeneno)  =  to  inter- 
pret, prob.  from  'Ep/irjs  (Hermes)  =  Mercury.] 
Interpreting;  explaining;  explanatory:  as, 
hermeneutic  theology. 

her  -mfi-  neut'  -  ic  -  al  -  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  her- 
menentical  ;  -ly.]  In  a  hermeneutic  manner  ; 
according  to  the  recognised  principles  of  in- 
terpretation. 

her  me  neut  Ics,  ».  [HERMENEUTIC,  o.] 
The  art  or  science  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  and  phrases  of  an  author  ;  exegesis  ; 
especially  applied  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture. 

*  her  me  neut  1st,  s.  [Gr.  ep^vevTi}?  (her- 
meneutes).]  One  skilled  in  hermeneutics  ;  an 
interpreter. 

Her  mes  (pi.  Her  mae,  Her  mai),  s.  [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  :  The  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  god  known  by  the  Ro- 

mans as  Mercury  (q.v.). 

2.  Gr.  Antifi.  (PI.):  Statues 
of  Hermes  or  Mercury,  which 
were  set  up  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Athens  at  the  doors 
of  their  houses,  and  some- 
times also  in  the  peristyle. 
They  consisted  of  a  bust,  af- 
fixed to  a  quadrangular  stone 
pillar,   diminishing   towards 
the  base.    They  were  also  set 
up  to  mark  the  boundaries 
of   lands,   at  the   junctions 
of  roads,  at  the  corners  of 
streets,  and  in  other  promi- 
nent places,  and  even  as  posts 
for  ornamental  railing  to  a 
garden.    The  hermes  was  the 
result  of  the  first  attempt  at 
the  artistic  development  of 

the  blocks  of  stone  and  wood,  nc.iua.ca. 
by  which,  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  idol-worship,  all  the  divinities  were 
represented,  simply  by  adding  to  them  a 
head,  in  the  features  of  which  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  god  were  supposed  to  be  expressed. 
Sometimes  the  head  was  double,  triple,  or 
even  fourfold. 

her-mes'-i-an-ism,  $.  [For  etym.  see  def.] 
Ch.  Hist.  :  The  method  of  religious  inquiry 
taught  by  George  Hermes,  born  near  Miinster 
April  22,  1775;  in  1819  he  became  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Rome,  where  he  died  May  26, 
1831.  Hermes  combined  with  the  Roman 
Catholicism  to  which  he  was  sincerely  at- 
tached a  strong  tendency  towards  philosophy. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  reason  must  first  be 
exercised  in  establishing  a  Divine  revelation 
and  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in- 
fallibly to  interpret  its  teaching.  Reason 
then  itself  required  an  implicit  acceptance  of 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  These  views 
he  published,  in  1819,  in  an  Introduction  to 
Christian-Catholic  Theology.  His  old  students 
and  other  admirers,  who  were  numerous, 
adopted  his  method,  with  the  result  that  they 
tended  to  move,  not  towards,  but  away  from 
the  Church,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Pope, 
on  Sept.  26,  1835,  issued  a  brief  against  Her- 
mes' work,  which  was  held  to  be  of  :intidel 
tendency.  A  vehement  controversy  on  the 
subject  sprung  up  in  Germany,  the  Prussian 
Government,  offended  by  the  way  the  brief 
was  carried  out,  coming  into  collision  with 
the  Court  of  Rome. 

heV-mes  ite,  s.    [Eng.,  Ac.  hermes  (q.v.)  ; 


Min.  :  A  variety  of  Tetrahedrite  (q.v.). 
her-met'  -ic,  her-met  -ic-aL  *  her-met- 

ique,  a.  [Fr.  hermetitiue,  from  Hermes  (Tris- 
megistus)  =  Hermes  (the  Thrice-greatest),  a 
name  given  by  the  Neo-Platonists  and  others 


to  the  Egyptian  god  Thoth,  the  supposed  in* 
ventor  of  chemistry,  alchemy,  &c.]  (Sec  Nottt 
&  Queries,  Jan.  8,  1881,  p.  30.) 

1.  Of  or  l>elonging  to  Hermes  [Etym.]. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  alchemy  or  chemistry, 
which  were  not  at  the  outset  distinct  from 
each  other. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hermetic  philo- 
sophy or  the  system  of  medicine  founded  on  it 

"The  holy  writings  of  the  Egyptians,  called  aft«r 
him  Hermetic  writing*  were  ascribed  to  him."—  M>M 
*  IJuerif.*,  Jan.  8,  1881.  p.  30. 

4.  Fitting  so  closely  as  to  be  air-tight. 
hermetic-books,  s.  pi. 

1.  Egyptian  books  ;  treatises  on  astrology. 
(Bryant.) 

2.  Books  treating  of  universal  principles, 
of  the  nature  and  order  of  celestial  beings,  of 
medicine,  &c.     (Eitjield.) 

If  Most  of  the  hermetic  books  were  not 
penned  till  the  Christian  era, 

her  met   ic  al,  a.    [HERMETIC.] 

hermetical  medicine,  s.  An  obsolete 
system  of  medicine  which  looked  for  its  reme- 
dies, not  to  nature,  but  to  the  philosophy  at- 
tributed to  the  mystic  Hermes  Trismegistus. 
Astrology  is  used  to  discover  the  origin  and 
termination  of  diseases,  and  among  remedies 
which  largely  figure  are  an  alkali  and  an  acid. 

hermetical  philosophy,  s.  A  philo- 
sophy which  attempted  to  account  for  all 
physical  phenomena  by  the  operation  of  the 
three  chemical  agents—  salts,  sulphur,  and 
mercury. 

her-met'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  hermetical  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  hermetical  manner;  chemically; 
by  means  of  fusion  ;  closely  ;  accurately  ;  so 
as  to  exclude  the  passage  of  air.  (Boyle: 
Works,  I  21.) 

*  her-met  -Ics,  «.  [HERMETIC.]  Alchemy  or 
chemistry. 


her-min'-I-a,  s.    [Gr.  'Ep^  (Hermes)  =  the 
Greek  god  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Mercury.] 
Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Herminidie  (q.v.). 

her  min  -I  dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  hermintfa); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom,  :  A  family  of  moths,  group  Geo- 
metrina.  The  antennae  of  the  male  are  ciliated 
or  pubescent,  rarely  simple  ;  palpi  rather 
long,  ascending  ;  the  anterior  legs  without 
tufts  of  hair  ;  wings  broad  and  slight  ;  larva 
with  fourteen  legs,  feeding  exposed.  Some  of 
the  species  are  called  Snout  Moths.  (Stainton.) 

her-min'-i-urn,  s.  [Gr.  ip^i*  (hermis),  or 
ipliiv  (hermin)  =  a  prop,  a  support,  specially 
a  bedpost  ;  ep/ia  (henna)  =  a  prop,  a  support.  J 
Bot.  :  Musk-orchis,  a  genus  of  orchids,  tribe 
Ophreae,  family  Gymnadenidse.  The  Green 
Musk-orchis,  Herminium  Monarches,  is  a  plant 
of  musky  odour,  with  two  lanceolate  radical 
leaves,  and  a  slender,  rather  lax,  spike  of  small 
green  flowers,  growing  wild  on  chalky  pas- 
tures in  the  east  and  south-east  of  England. 
Abroad  it  is  found  in  continental  Europe 
Siberia,  and  the  Himalayas. 

Her  mi  6  ne,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  :  A  daughter  of  Menelaus  and 
Helen,  and  the  wife  of  Orestes. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  121st  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Watson  on  May  12,  18J2. 

her  mit,  *  her  mite,  *her-e-mite,  *her- 
e-myte,  *  er-e-mite,   *  er-e-myte,  s. 

[Fr.  hermite,  from  Low  Lat.  heremita,  eremita, 
from  Gr.  epefUTrjs  (eremites)  =  a  dweller  in  a 
desert  ;  iprmia.  (eremia)  —  a  desert  ;  eprjfios 
(eremos)  =  deserted,  desolate;  Ital.  eremita; 
Sp.  eremitano.] 

1.  A  person  who  retires  from  society  to  live 
in  solitary  contemplation  and  devotion  ;  an 
anchoret,  a  recluse  ;  one  who  lives  or  passes 
a  recluse  and  solitary  life  in  religious  medita- 
tion and  devotion.  [EREMITES.] 

"The  most  perfect  hermitt  are  supposed  to  have 
passed  niauy  days  without  fixxl,  many  nights  without 
sleep,  and  many  years  without  s|».-akiug."-e»M<on.- 
Decline  *  fall,  ch.  xxxvii. 

*  2.  A  beadsman  ;  one  who  is  bound  to  pray 

for  another. 

"  We  rent  your  hermitt."       Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  & 
H  Little  hermit,  Little  hermit-bird  : 
Omith.  :  Phnethornis  eremita,  a  small  specie* 

of  humming-bird. 


late,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe=  e;  ey=  a.    qu  =  ktr* 
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hermit  birds,  5.  pi. 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Swainson  and  others 
to  Monassa,  a  genus  of  Halcyonidse,  having 
short  wings  and  long  broad  tails.    They  often 
rise  up  perpendicularly  ii    the  air,  make  a 
swoop,  and  return  to  their  former  station. 
Habitat,  Brazil. 

2.  The  genus  Phaethornis,  placed  by  Mr. 
Gould   under    the    Trochilidse.      They  build 
their  nests  at  the  extremity  of  leaves. 

hermit  crab,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  Pagurus  Bemhardus,  or  any  similar 
•pecies ;  called  also  the  Soldier  Crab. 

2.  Plnr. :  Paguridae,  a  family  of  Anomoura, 
meaning   Irregular-tailed    Crustaceans.      The 
name  hermit-crabs  is  given  because  each  in- 
dividual of  the  family,  having  but  a  soft  abdo- 
men, constituting  a  fleshy  mass  vulnerable  to 
the  last  degree,  seeks  out  an  abandoned  uni- 
valve shell  of  suitable  size,  which  may  be  at 


HERMIT-CRAB  IN  SHELL. 

Once  a  house  and  a  fortification.  Into  the 
hollow  spire  of  this  he  inserts  his  tail,  guard- 
ing the  aperture  by  means  of  his  claws,  which 
we  very  far  from  soft,  and  by  means  of 
•which  he  draws  his  hermitage  along.  When, 
as  he  increases  in  size,  he  feels  himself 
cramped  for  room,  he  deserts  the  old  shell, 
and  takes  possession  of  a  larger  one.  Found 
on  the  United  States  and  many  other  coaste. 

hermit  like,  adv.  Like  a  hermit,  in 
•olitude  or  reclusion.  (Cowper :  The  Snail.) 

hermit  moths,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  A  name  given  by  Swainson  to  his 
lepidopterous  family  Cryptophasidae,  which 
he  makes  a  tribe  of  the  Bombycides. 

hermit-seat,  s.  A  solitary  or  secluded 
abode.  (Thomson :  Summer,  15.) 

her  mit  age  (age  as  ig),  here  myt  age, 
* er-mit-age,  s.  [Fr.  hermitage.] 

1.  The  cell  or  habitation  of  a  hermit;  a 
solitary  or  secluded  place  in  which  a  recluse 
passes  hi.s  life  in  religious  meditation  and  de- 
votion ;  any  solitary  or  secluded  habitation. 

"The  stern  old  regicide,  however,  refused  to  quit  his 
kermituge .'  —  Miicaiilay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  V. 

2.  A  kind  of  French  wine,  of  two  kinds,  red 
and  white,  so  named  from  a  little  hill  near  Tain, 
Department  of  Drome,  where  it  is  produced. 

*her'-mIt-ar-&  s.  [Low  Lat.  hermitorium, 
emnltorium,  from  Lat.  heremita,  eremita  =  a 
hermit ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  eremitorio.]  A  cell  for  a 
hermit  attached  to  an  abbey. 

"  Chapiiels,  monasteries,  hermitarlet,  nunneries,  and 
other  religious  houses  were  used  so  in  the  time  of  old 
king  Heury."— SoweU,  bk.  ii..  let.  77. 

•  her  no  It  ess,  s.  [Eng.  hermit;  -ess.]  A 
female  hermit. 

"  Yen  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep 
Like  a  youthful  hermita*." 

Coleridge:  Christ  abtl.  pt.  t.    (Conclus.) 

her  -  mit'  ic  -  al,  o.  [Fr.  eremitique,  from 
ermite.]  Pertaining  to  or  suited  for  a  hermit ; 
pertaining  to  a  solitary  or  retired  life  ;  like  a 
hermit. 

-  You  describe  so  well  your  harm/Heal  state  of  life." 
—Pope,  Let,  xi.  To  E.  Blount. 

her  mo  dac  tyl,  her  mo  dac  tyl  us, 
«.  [Gr.  'KPHTJS  (Hermes)  (q.v.),  and  ooicrvAoc 
(daktulof)  =  finger  ;  the  finger  of  Hermes  or 
Mercury.  So  named  because  the  bulks  have 
the  form  of  fingers.  Fr.  hermoducte  hermo- 
datte ;  Ger.  hernuxlcittel.] 

1.  Pharm.  (Of  the  form  hermodactyl) :  An  un- 
identified bullions  root  brought  from  Turkey, 
and  formerly  used  as  a  cathartic. 

2.  Bot.    (Of  the  form    hermodactylus) :    A 
genus  of  Iridaceae,  allied  to  Iris  itself.     Her- 
modactylus tulterosa  is  the  Snake's-head  Iris. 

Her  mo  ge  ni  ans,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

EcclfsM.  <fc  Ch.   hist. :   An  obscure,  semi- 


Chnstian  sect,  followers  of  Hermogenes,  who 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
Having  tendencies  to  the  gnosticism  which 
then  nourished,  he  believed  matter  to  be  the 
root  of  all  evil,  yet  that  from  it  was  formed 
everything  in  the  world,  the  human  soul  not 
excepted. 

hern  (1),  s.    [HERON.] 

*  hern  (2),  *  herne,  s.    [O.  But.  herne,  hirne  ; 

Icel.  hiarni.}   [HAKNS.]   The  brain,  the  skull. 

*  hern-pan,  *  herne  panne,  s.  [HARN- 

her  nan  di  a,  *.  [Named  after  Francisco 
Hernandez,  M.D.,  a  Spanish  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Her- 
nandiese.  It  consists  of  three  or  four  trees 
with  apetelous  flowers,  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  The  bark,  seed,  and  young 
leaves  of  Hertiandia  sonora  are  slightly  purga- 
tive. The  wood  of  H.  guianemis  takes  fire  so 
easily  that  it  has  been  used  for  amadou. 

her  nan  di  a  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  her- 
nandHa)  (q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -acece.] 
Bot.  :  An  order  of  exogens  proposed  by 
Blume  for  the  two  genera  Hernandia  and 
Inocarpus.  Lindley  and  others  reduce  the 
order  to  a  tribe  of  Thymelacese.  [HER- 

NANDIE^.] 

her  nan  di  e-»,  *.  pi  [Mod.  Lat  heman- 
d(ia)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  plants  doubtfully  placed 
under  Thymelacese.  [HERNANDIACE^E.] 

hern  -ant,  a.  [HERNANDIA.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  genus  Hernandia  (q.v.). 

hernant  seeds,  s.  pi. 

C'omm.  :  The  seeds  of  Hernandia  ovigera,  an 
Indian  tree,  used  in  tunning. 

*  herne  (1),   *  hlrne,  *  home,  *.     [A.8. 
hyrne;  Icel.  hyrna  ;  O.  Fris.  herne.]  A  corner. 

"  In  som  hurne  of  the  loude." 

Robert  of  Uloueetter,  p.  178. 

*  herne  (2),  s.     [HERNE  (2).] 

*  herne-pan,  s.    [HARNPAN.] 

her'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  rupture,  from  Or. 
<pw>s  (hernos)  =  a  sprout.] 

Pathol.  :  The  protrusion  of  some  portion  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  or,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  of  any  organ  or  part  of  an  organ,  from 
its  natural  place.  It  may  arise  from  over- 
exertion,  from  a  blow,  &c.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  hernia,  as,  the  diaphragmatic,  the 
enterovaginal,  the  mesenteric,  the  mesocolic, 
omental,  perineal,  the  femoral,  &c  ;  the  most 
common  of  all  is  the  unguinal,  occurring 
in  the  groin.  It  may  be  direct  or  internal 
and  oblique  or  external.  When  a  hernia  can- 
not be  reduced,  and,  above  all,  when  it  In- 
comes strangulated,  it  is  apt  to  terminate  in 
gangrene  and  death. 

her'-ni-al,  a.  [Eng.  htm^a);  -al]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  hernia. 

her-nl-ar'-I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  herniarius  = 
of,  belonging  to,  or  good  for  hernia.  So  called 
lii-cause  the  plant  was  supposed  to  be  of  use 
in  hernia.] 

Bot.:  Rupture-wort(Paronychie8e);  a  genus 
of  Illecebraceae  or  Knotworts.  It  has  the  sepals 
four  to  five,  the  petals  four,  five,  or  none  ;  the 
stamens  three  to  five,  the  fruit  an  indehisT;ent 
utricle,  Uerniaria  0/oii-a^Glabrous  Rupture- 
wort) is  found  in  the  south  of  England, 
though  rarely.  II.  hirsutu,  Hairy  Rupture- 
wort, is  a  casual  plant  in  Warwickshire'. 


,  s.     [Eng.   hernia,  and  Gr. 
\6yos  (logos)  —  a  discourse,  a  treatise.] 

1.  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  hernia  or  rup- 
tures. 

2.  That  branch  of  surgery  which  deals  with 
hernia  or  ruptures. 

her-nl-dt'-i  rajf,  «.     [Eng.  hernia,  and  Gr. 
TOJXJ;  (lomi)  =  &  cutting,  rc'/tra  (temno)  =  tt>  cut.] 
Siinj.  :  An  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  ; 
celotoniy. 

*  hern   shaw,  *  hcrnc  shawe,  *  hernc- 
sn  w,    '  hearne  aew,  •  her  on  sew,  t. 

[Etym.  doubtful.]    A  young  heron  (q.v.). 

"  A»  when  a  cast  of  Faukinii  innki-  I  h.  ir  flight 
..       At  a  Otrnaaw.  that  lyen  aloft  .in  wing." 

Sptntw  :  f.  <i..  VI.  vli.  ». 


her  -o,  *  heV-os  (Pl.  her  -des),  «.    [O.  Fr. 

heroe,  from  Lat.  herotm,  ace.  of  heros  =  a  hero 
from  Gr.  tjpus  (keros);  cogn.  with  Lat.  «nr  = 
a  man  ;  A.S.  wer  ;  Sans,  vira  =  a  hero  :  Fr 
heros;  Ital.  eroe  :  Sp.  heroe.] 

1.  In  Ancient  Mythol.  :  A  kind  of  demigod 
the  offspring  of  a  divine  and  a  human  being 
The  heroes  were  mortal,  but  after  death  wera 
admitted  among  the  gods. 

2.  A  person  of  distinguished  or  extraordi- 
nary valour,  daring,  or  enterprise. 

"  How  htntt  rise,  how  patriots  set." 

Prior    (XUtotlu,  King  (16W). 

3.  A  person  highly  distinguished  in  any 
pursuit  or  occujation  ;  as,  A  hero  in  learning. 
4.  The  principal  character  in  a  novel,  play, 
poem,  A-c.  ;  the  character  which  has  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  development  of  the  stor» 
or  plot. 

"  I  want  a  »ero  :  an  uncommon  want 
When  every  year  and  mouth  sends  forth  a  new  ona." 
Byron  :  Don  Juan,  i.  L 

hero-children,  «.pJ. 

Anthrop.  £  Comp.  Relig.  :  Tyler's  name  for 
those  children,  remarkable  in  mythology, 
whom  Cox,  following  Grimm,  calls  Fatal  Chil- 
dren .  Legend  relates  that  they  were  exposed, 
suckled  by  wild  beasts,  brought  up  l>y  herda- 
men,  and,  when  they  came  to  man's  estate, 
became  national  heroes.  In  many  cases  they 
unconsciously  fulfilled  the  warnings  of  sonio 
oracle  by  destroying  their  parents.  Borne- 
times,  as  with  Remus  and  Romulus,  one  parent 
is  supposed  to  have  been  divine  ;  or,  the  birthi 
to  have  been  attended  with  portents,  as  in 
the  case  of  Cyrus.  Many  instances  occur  in. 
Aryan  mythology  and  folklore,  and  even  th» 
savage  Yuraiares,  of  Brazil,  have  a  divine  hero, 
who  was  suckled  by  a  jaguar.  (Tylor:  Primi- 
tive Culture,  i.  282.) 

•hero-errant,  t.  A  wandering  hero;  a. 
knight-errant. 

hero-worship,  *. 

1.  Ord.  lja,ug.  :  Excessive  honour  or  respect 
paid  to  any  great  man. 

"  What  I  call  /fcro-iK>r<*i;>  and  the  Heroic  In  huma» 
affairs."—  Carlylc:  Herat*  i  Htro-mrthip.  l«ct  i. 

2.  Compar.  Relig.  :  Anthropomorphic  worship 
of  a  Nature  force,  or  the  d«ification  of  a  hero. 
Carlyle  (Heroes,  lect.  i.)  instances  Odin  as  an 
exainplification  of  the  former  case  ;  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology  are  full  of  instances  of  the- 
latter.     Gladstone  (Juventus  Mundi,  ch.  viii.). 
says  that  "the  deification  of  heroes  in  the  agft 
of  Homer  was  rare,  and  merely  titular."    In 
Virgil's  time  it  had  developed  into  a  cult,  a» 
is  proved   by  his  apostrophe    to   Augustus,. 
"  Et  votis  jam  uunc  assuesce  vocari  "  (Ueorp, 
i.  42.) 

"  ff  f-ro-vonhip  weaves  a  spell  around  people  when, 
they  approach  anything  Christian.''—*.  D.  dmway.- 
Leuotu/or  Ou  l>af,  L  4. 

Her  o,  «.    [See  compound.] 

Hero's  fountain,  >.    [FOUNTAIN  f  (:t).  J 

H5r  o  di  ans.  s.pl.    [Gr.  'iipufiavoi  (Herb- 
dianoi).    See  def.] 

Jewish  History  :  A  short-lived  party,  who. 
for  some  reason  or  other,  rallied  round  Heroa 
the  Tetrarch.  As  Herod  had  too  little  force 
of  character  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  it  waa. 
evidently  his  position  which  gained  him  fol- 
lowers. Now  that  .linl.ru  li.nl  a  Romans 
governor,  Herod  of  Galili-e  waa  the  leading 
representative  of  Jewish  nationality  menaced 
by  Rome.  Similarly,  the  Pharisees  were  th» 
defenders  of  the  national  faith  against  the 
influx  of  classic  ethnicisin.  These  united 
to  entangle  and  destroy  Jesus.  (Mutt.  xxii. 
15,  10  ;  Mark  iii.  6,  xii.  13.) 


.  [Herodotus,  -*»n.l  r<  r- 
talnlntr  to.  or  characteristic  of,  or  In  the  M>liv 
of,  Herodotus  the  (ir.vk  historian  of  tln>  :>th 
century  B.C.,  called  the  "father  of  history." 

he  ro  ic.     he  ro  ick.  •  he  ro-ioke,  a- 
As.      |Fr.  hemujut  ;  from  I^at.  hero\fiu;  Gr. 
i)putic6f  (heroikvt),  from  ijputt  (heros)  -  a  hero  i. 
Kp.  heroico;  Ital.  troico.] 
A.  An  substantive  : 

1.  Pertai  n  i  ng  to  or  becoming  a  hero  ;  ch.irac- 
teriHtic  of  a  hem. 

••The  heroic  death  of  his  father.  '  —MaraHlat  :  BiB. 
fi,f..  ch.  II. 

2.  Having  the  character,  qualities,  or  attri- 
butes of  a  hero  ;  bold,  brave,  intrepid. 

"Cuok—  lamented,  and  with  trsn  an  Just 
As  ever  mingled  with  brrotr  du.f 

Cotr/ttr  ;  OAaH/ji.  M. 


boil,  bo^;  p<Sut,  J6>1;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  ^hi§:  sin,  «f :  expect,  Xenophon.  exiat. 
•dim,    tian  =  shfA.     -tion,  -slon  =  syhfin ;    tion,  -cion  =  zhun.    -clous,    tioua.  -aious  =  shua.    -ble,  -<lle,  Ac.  =.  bfl,  dfl* 
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3.  Producing  heroes. 

"  Being  but  the  fourth  of  that  hrroict  line." 

.<*.it«/..  :  1  Henry  t'l  ,  ii  t. 

4.  Relating   to  or  describing  the  deeds  of 
heroes. 

"All  thing!  becun* 
Slaves  to  my  holy  ami  hfroir  verse  " 

3*<M«y  :  fl«m>»  Q^  /Warn,  II.  30. 

5.  Used  in  heroic  poetry  ;  as,  heroic  verse, 
an  heroic  foot,  Ac. 

B.  .4s  svbstantir*  : 
1.  An  heroic  verse. 

*•  Turn  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shad  well's  dear  Zany, 
Ami  swears  for  heroics,  he  writes  best  of  any." 

Kwtetter  :  Trial  for  Oie  Baft. 

•2.  A  hero. 

H  To  go  into  heroics:  To  use  high-flown  or 
Iwiulvistic  language. 

heroic-age,  .-•. 

Gr.  Myth.  :  The  age  in  which  heroes  or  demi- 
gods were  su|>i>ose<I  to  have  lived;  it  imme- 
diately preceded  the  historic  age. 

heroic-treatment,  s.  The  application 
of  remedies  of  a  violent  character. 

heroic-verse,  s.  In  English,  German,  and 
Italian  poetry  the  iamtiic  of  ten  syllables  ;  in 
French,  the  iambic  of  twelve  syllables  ;  and 
in  Latin  and  Greek  poetry  the  hexameter. 
[IAMBIC,  HEXAMETKR.] 

•  he-ro  Ic,  v.t.    [HEROIC,  a.  &  s.]    To  cele- 
brate in  heroic  verse.    (Nashe  :  Lenten  Stu/e.) 

fee  ro  ic  al,   a.     [Eng.  heroic;    -at.]     The 
same  as  HEROIC  (q.v.). 

tie-rd'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  Keroical;    -ly.] 
In  an  heroic  manner  ;  like  a  hero. 

••The  Duke  of  Albemarle(the  noted  Monk)  heroically 
•taynl  lu  town  during  the  dreadful  pestilence,"— 
Pennant  London,  p.  214. 

Be  ro   ic  al  ness,  s.    [Eng.  heroical  ;  -ness.  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  heroical  ;  heroism. 

•he-ro  -Ic-ly,  *he-ro  Ick-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
heroic;  -ly.]    In  an  heroic  manner  ;  heroically. 

11  Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson.  and  heroicly  hath  finished 
A  Mfe  heroic."  Milton  :  Samton  Ayonittet.  1,710. 

fee-ro  ic  ness,    *  he  ro    ick    nesse,  *. 

[Eng.   heroic;  -ness.]      The  quality  of  being 
heroic  ;  heroicalness. 

"  There  is  more  happynesse  in  the  one,  but  more 

ktrvicknetsf  ill  the  ol\ier."—Jfountayu  :  Devoitte  Et- 

M|TM.  pt  i.,  t  U.  J3. 

•.vS-rd-I-com'-Ic,  hS-rd-I-com'-Ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  hero,  and   comic,  comical.]     Consisting' 
of  the  heroic  and  the  comical  ;  burlesoae. 


,  *.  [Lat.  herois  (gen.  htroidis); 
Gr.  Span's  (herois).']  A  poem  in  epistolary 
form,  supposed  to  contain  the  sentiments  of 
some  hero  or  heroine  ;  named  after  the  Hero- 
Ides  of  Ovid. 

•hS-ro'-I-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  hero;  suK  -fy.]  To 
make  a  hero  or  heroic, 

beV-6-Ine,  s.  [Fr,  from  Lat.,  Gr.  ijpwiVij 
(heroine),  fern,  of  ^pws  (herds)  =  a  hero.] 

1.  A  female  hero  ;  a  female  of  extraordinary 
courage,  daring,  or  bravery. 

,      "  For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays, 
\         Each  timid  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaze." 
Baron  :  An  taxational  Prologue. 

2.  The  principal  female  character  in  a  play, 
novel,  poem,  romance,  &c. 

"Take  Lilia,  then,  for  heroine." 

Tennyton  :  Princeu  (Pro!.),  217. 

*heV-O-Ine,tf.i.  [HEROINE,*.]  To  act  or  play 
the  heroine.  (Sterne  :  Tristram,  Shandy,  i.  92.) 

heV-O-Ism,  «.  [Eng.  hero;  -ism;  Fr.  hero- 
isme.]  Tlie  quality  or  character  of  a  hero; 
heroic  qualities  or  actions  ;  bravery,  in- 
trepidity. .  • 

"Civilized  nations  will  admire  the  calm  herottm  of 
the  sufferer,  but  execrate  the  custom."  —  Coaan:  On 
On  Pattioni.  pt.  ii.,  dis.  2.  ch.  li. 

hJr  on,  hern,  '  hair  on,  *  heir  -one, 
*  heir  -  oun,  *  her  -  oun,  s.  [Fr.  heron  ; 
.  Prov.  aigros  ;  8p.  agro  ;  Ital.  aghirone  ;  Sw. 
Kdger  ;  Dan.  heire,  all  from  O.  H.  Ger.  heigir, 
Keiger,  heigero,  heigro.] 

Ornithology  : 

L  Singular: 

0)  A  wading  bird,  Ardea  cinerea,  found  in 
Britain.  [ARDEA.] 

(2)  The  genus  Ardea. 

2.  PI.  :  The  family  Ardeidse  (q.T.X 

T  Night  heron  :  [NycncoRAX]. 


heron's  bill.  t. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Erodium,  called  also 
Stork's-bill.  [ERODIUM.]  London  has  the 
first,  Hooker  &  Arnott  have  the  second  name. 

*  her'-on-er, "  her-on-ere,  s.    [Eng.  heron ; 

-er.]    A  hawk  trained  to  fly  at  herons. 

"  Both  heroner  and  faucon  for  riuere." 

Chaucer:  Troilut,  bk.  IT. 

heV-6n-ry,  >.  [Eng.  heron;  -ry.]  A  place 
where  herons  breed. 

"  A  large  heronry  above  three  miles  distant  from 
me."— fierham :  Phytia>-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  TXT. 
(Note  25.) 

*her-on-sewe,  *her'-on-shaw,  *.  [HERN- 
SHAW.] 

*  her-O-dr-O-glst,  s.     [Eng.  hero  ;  Gr.  AcV>* 
(logos)  =  a  discourse,  and  Eng.  stiff,  -int.]    One 
who  writes  or  discourses  about  heroes. 

*he-ros,  s.    [HERO.] 

her  o  ship,    s.      [Eng.    hero;   -ship.]      The 
character,  position,  or  state  of  a  hero. 
"  His  three  years  of  heroghip  expired." 

Cov>i>er  :  Talk,  IT.  M4. 

*her'-pe,  s.  [Gr.  apm\  (harpe,).']  The  falcated 
sword  of  Perseus ;  a  harlequin's  wooden 
sword. 

her  pes,  s.  [Gr.  tprrr)?  (herpes),  from  *pir«» 
(herpo)  =  to  creep.] 

Path. :  A  skin  affection,  composed  of 
vesicles  grouped  on  an  inflamed  surface,  as  in 
the  lip  (Ittrpes  labialis)  in  pneumonia,  or  as 
shingles  (herpes  zoster),  where  they  form  a  belt 
round  half  the  body,  never  meeting,  notwityi- 
standing  the  old  superstition  that  such  meet- 
ing is  fatal ;  painful  and  affecting  the  nerves 
and  general  health.  Nervine  tonics  internally, 
and  cooling  unguents  or  lotions  are  the  neees- 
sany  treatment.  Duration,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  days. 

her  pes  tes,  s.  [Gr.  epweo-Tijs  (herpestes)  — 
a  creeping  tiling.] 

Zool. :  Ichneumon,  a  genus  of  small  carni- 
vorous mammals,  family  Viverridse.  They 
have  short  feet,  with  five  half  palmated  toes, 
a  long  body  and  tail.  Herpestes  Ichneumon  is 
the  Egyptian  Ichneumon  (q.v.).  [Muuooos.] 

her  pes  -tis,  s.    [HERPESTES.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariaeese,  sub-tribe 
Eugratiolese.  Herpestis  amara,  an  Indian  herb, 
is  very  bitter. 

her-pet'-lC,  a.  [Gr.  epmjs  (herpe*),  genit. 
epTnjros  (herpetos)  —  herpes  (q.v.);  -ic.]  Re- 
sembling or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  herpes 
in  particular,  or  cutaneouseruptions  generally. 

her-pet-o-log'-ic,  her-pet-o-ltfg'-Ic-al, 

a.    [Eng.  herpetolog(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]    Pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  herpetology  (q.v.). 

her-pet-oT-i-glst,  *.  [Eng.  herp(Mog(y); 
-ist.]  One  skilled  in,  or  devoted  to,  the  study 
of  herpetology. 

her-pet-or-6-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  tptrtrov  (herpeton) 
=  a  reptile,  a  creeping  thing,  and  Adyos  (logos) 
=  a  discourse.]  The  department  of  natural 
science  which  treats  of  reptiles. 

her'-pet-5n,  ».  [Gr.  ep-n-frov  (herpeton)  =  a 
creeping  thing,  a  reptile,  from  epjrw  (herpo)  = 
to  creep.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  reptiles  having  two  soft 
prominences  covered  with  scales  at  the  end  of 
the  muzzle.  Akin  to  Eryx.  Merrem  calls  it 
Rhinopirus. 

her  pet-ot-O  -mist,  *.  [Eng.  herpetotom(y) ; 
-ist.] 

Anat.  <t  Zool. :  One  who  for  purposes  of 
study  or  research  anatomises  reptiles. 

her-pet-o't'-o'-mjr,  s.  [Gr.  «pn-eToV  (herpeton) 
=  a  creeping  thing,  and  TO^T}  (tome)  =  a 
cutting.] 

Anat.  £  Zool :  The  anatomy  of  reptiles,  a 
department  of  zootomy. 

herr,  s.  [Ger.]  A  title  of  respect  given  to 
gentlemen  of  position  in  Germany,  and  equi- 
valent to  the  English  Mr. 

her-rer'-Ite,  *.  [From  Herrera,  who  analysed 
it.) 

Min.  :  A  cupreous  Smithsonite,  an  apple- 
green  variety  of  Smithsonite. 


her'-rmg.  *her-ing,  s.  &  o.  [A.S.  faering, 
/uert.iy.  Out.  h>u\<uj  (N.H.)  ;  Ger.  hdring  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  herinc  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  herinch,  harine^ 
in  the  opinion  of  Webster  and  Malm  from  O. 
H,  Ger.  heri  ;  Goth,  harjis  =  an  army,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  shouls  in  which  herrings  appear; 
Fr.  hareng  ;  Prov.  &  Sp.  ore/ic;  Port,  arenque  ; 
Ital.  aringa.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Ichthy.,  Ord.  Lang.,  Comm.,  <tc.  :  A  well- 
knowii  fish,  Clupea  harengns.  The  head  ia 
one-fifth  its  total  length  ;  there  are  small 
teeth  in  both  jaws;  the  sutioperculum  is 
rounded  ;  the  ventral  fins  begin  under  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal  ;  the  anal  has  sixteen 
rays.  Upper  parts  blue  or  green,  lower  one* 
silvery-white.  Length,  ten  or  twelve  inches. 
Food,  the  eggs  of  fishes,  small  crabs,  and 
worms.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the 
herrings  migrated  in  two  great  shoals  every 
summer  from  the  northern  Seas  to  the  coasts 
of  Britain  and  France,  returning  in  winter  to 
seek  an  asylum  under  the  polar  ice,  but  now 
it  is  known  that  the  herring  lives  all  the  year 
round  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean,  visiting 
the  shallower  water,  though  not  always  the 
same  portions,  in  August  and  September,  and 
continuing  to  October  and  November,  by 
which  time  they  have  spawned.  In  1884, 
Dr.  James  Cossar  Ewart,  Professor  of  Nai  ural 
History  at  Edinburgh,  discovered  and  exa- 
mined their  spawn.  The  herring  is  of  immense 
economic  value.  Those  taken  in  the  north  of 
France  are  better  than  those  caught  further 
south.  The  southern  limit  of  the  species 
seems  to  be  about  45°  N.  lat.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Nearly  70,000  eggs  have  been  found 
in  a  single  female,  and  the  species  continues 
to  swarm  though  caught  in  countless  numbers 
by  men,  besides  lieing  preyed  upon  by  whales, 
seals,  sharks,  predatory  birds,  &c.  Dr.  Glin- 
ther  considers  the  Whitebait  (Clupea.  alba)  as 
the  young  of  the  herring,  but  this  opinion  ia 
by  no  means  universal.  The  Herring  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  the  Ale- 
wife  (Alosa  tyniiiuiix)  ia  not  a  true  Herring,  but 
belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  shad.  It 
ascends  the  rivers  from  Chesapeake  Bay  north- 
ward to  spawn,  and  is  taken  in  great  numbers. 
It  is  considered  in  this  country  much  superior 
to  the  European  Herring.  Large  quantities 
are  salted  and  exported  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  true  Herring  also  occurs  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  iu  the  seas  to  the 
north  of  Asia. 

B.  As  adj.  :   Of  or  belonging  to  the  flab 
described  under  A,  or  its  near  allies. 

H  King  of  the  Herrings  :  [CHIMERA], 

herring-buss,  s.  A  boat  of  ten  to  fifteen 
tons  used  in  the  herring  fishery. 

"  The  tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring-butt  fishery 
has  Iwen  at  thirty  shillings  per  ton.'  -Smith  :  Wealth 
iunt.  bk.  If.,  ch.  v. 


herring  curer,  s.  One  whose  business 
or  profession  it  is  to  salt,  dry,  and  prepare 
herrings  for  the  market. 

herring-fishery,  s. 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  fishing  for  herrings. 
The  English,  it  is  said,  commenced  it  about 
the  eighth  century,  the  Dutch  following  about 
1164.     The  art  of  pickling  or  salting  herrings 
is  ascribed  to  a  certain  Beukel*  or  Beukelson 
of  Biervliet,  near  Sluys,  who  died  in  1397  ;  a 
tomb  was  erected  in  his  honour  by  Charles  V. 
In  1357  the  "Statute  of  Herrings"  brought 
the  English  fishery   under  Government  con- 
trol.   The  artificial  propagation  of  the  Herring 
is  now  an  established  governmental  undertak- 
ing.    It  was  first  successfully  performed  in 
18G2,  in  Scotland.     It  has  since  been  carried 
out  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  the 
German  Fishery  Commission,  Ac. 

2.  A  place  or  locality  where  herrings  are 
fished  for. 

herring-gull,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Larus  aryentatus,  sometimes  called 
the  Silvery  Gull.  It  is  a  common  British 
species. 

herring-pond,  s.    The  ocean.    (Slang.) 
If  To  be  sent  across  the  herring-pond  :  To  be 
transported. 

herring-siiv€f,  ».  A  composition  in 
money  for  the  custom  of  supplying  herrings 
to  a  religious  house.  (WTiarton.) 

her   ring  bone,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  hen-ivy,  and 
bone.] 


ffcte,  fat.  Are,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit. 
er,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full.;  try,  Syrian.   »,  ca  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  lew. 


herringbone— Hesper 
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A.  As  substantive : 

I    Onl.  Lung. :  The  boue  of  a  herring. 

II.  Technically: 

I.  Masonry :  Rows  of  stone  or  paving-blocks 


HERRINGBONE   MASONRY   AT  COLCHESTER 
CASTLE. 

doping  in  differentdirections  in  alternate  rows. 

2.  Build.  :  Strutting-pieces  between  joists, 
Mid  diagonally  from   the  top  of  one  to  the 
bottom  of  another,  to  prevent  lateral  deflection. 

3.  Sewing :    A    cross-stitch    in  'which    the 
threads  are  laid  diagonally  in  rows. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
apine  of  a  herring ;  hence  applied  to  courses 
of  stone,  stitches,  <tc. ,  laid  angularly,  so  that 
those  in  each  course  are  laid  obliquely  to  the 
Tight  and  left  alternately. 

"  "u  their  texture  may  be  traced  the  patterns  of 
htrrringbont,  chevron,  mid  saltire  work.—  Wtiion  : 
Pre-historic  Annali  of  Scotland,  i.  429. 

herringbone-stitch,  -. 

Sewing :  The  same  as  HERRINGBONE,  A.  II.  3. 

herringbone- work,  -•. 

Mason. :  The  same  as  HERRINGBONE,  A.  II.  1. 

her  ring  bone,  v.t.  [HERRINGBONE,  «.]  To 
sew  or  stitch  with  herringbone-stitch. 

herrn'  hut-er,  s.    [Named  from  Herrnhut, 
.  in  Saxony.] 

Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  [MORAVIANS]. 

lier'-rjf,  v.t.  [HARRY.]  To  plunder  ;  to  rob ; 
to  harry.  (Burns :  Hee  Balou.) 

her  ry-ment,  s.    [Eng.    Kerry;  -ment.]    The 
act  of  plundering  ;  devastation  ;  pillage. 
"  The  kerri/ment  aud  ruiii  of  the  country." 

Burnt :  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

lairs,  po*s.  pro.  [HER,  pro.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  her ;  the  form  of  the  pronoun  used  when  the 
object  referred  to  has  preceded  ;  it  is  a  double 
genitive,  and  cannot  be  joined  to  a  noun. 

*  heV-sal,  s.    [REHEARSAL.] 

Her  scheL  s.  [Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  the  dis- 
coverer.] [HERSCHELIAN.J 

Astron. :  The  planet  called  also  Geoigium 
Bidus,  and  Uranus  (q.v.). 

Her  schel  I  an,  a.   [For  etym.  see  def] 

Optics  it  Astron. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Herschel,  and  specially  to  Sir  Wm. 
Herschel,  astronomer  to  George  III.,  born 
Nov.  15,  1738,  died  August  23,  1822. 

Hcrschelian  rays,  s.  pi. 

Optics,  <tc. :  Non-luminous  rays  outside  the 
red  of  the  solar  specrum.  They  were  first 
discovered  by  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

Hcrschelian  telescope.  -. 

Ojitic.  [nstr. :  A  telescope  constructed  by 
Mir  William  Herschel,  in  1789,  or  any  one  of  a 
similar  type.  The  mirror  was  so  inclined  that 
the  image  of  a  star  was  formed  on  the  side  of 
the  telescope  near  the  eye-piece,  hence  it  was 
sometimes  called  the  front-view  telescope. 
The  rays  undergo  only  a  single  reflection,  and 
there  is  therefore  but  little  loss  of  light  The 
magnifying  power  is  the  quotient  when  the 
powerful  focal  distance  of  the  mirror  is  divided 
by  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-piece.  The 
instrument  constructed  by  Herschel  was  forty 
feet  long,  with  a  mirror  of  fifty  inches  dia- 
meter. It  was  the  most  magnificent  telescope 
which  had  ever  been  made,  and  was  not  ex- 
ceeded till  that  of  Earl  Rosse  was  con- 
structed. [TELESCOPE.] 


Her'-schel-Ite,  s.      [Named  after  Sir  John 
Herschel.] 

Afiii. :  An  ortliorhombic,  colourless,  or 
white  translucent  mineral  of  somewhat  vit- 
reous lustre,  optically  biaxial.  Hardness, 
5-5 ;  sp.  gr.  2-00.  Comp.  :  Silica,  46'46  to 
47-46;  alumina,  19'21  to20'90;  lime,  038  to 
475  ;  soda,  5 '27  to  9-35  ;  potassa,  2 '88  to  4-39, 
and  water,  17'65  to  17 '86.  Found  at  Aci  Real 
in  Sicily. 

herse,  hearse,  s.    [HEARSE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  A  framework   whereon  lighted  candles 
were  fixed,  and  which  was  used  as  a  temporary 
canopy  over  the  coffins  of  distinguished  per- 
sons during  the  funeral  ceremonies. 
"  For  the  faire  darazell  from  the  holy  herse. 
Her  loue-«icke  heM-t  to  other  though  U  did  steale." 
Spetuer :  F.  O..,  IH.  ii.  48. 

2.  A  temporary    monument  raised  over  a 
grave  ;  a  iramework  over  an  effigy  on  a  tomb. 

3.  A  carriage  in  which  corpses  are  drawn  to 
the  grave. 

4.  (See  extract.) 

"  Eerie  is  the  solenme  obeequie  at  funeralles." 

Spenser :  Slie/Jteards  Calender ;  Jfo». 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  A  kind  o/  gate  or  portcullis,  with 
iron  bars  like  a  harrow,  set  in  with  iron  pikes, 


placed  above  gates,  and  lowered  to  impede  the 
advance  of  an  enemy.    (Voyk.) 

2.  Skin-dressing :  A  rectangular  frame  for 
stretching  a  skin,  which  is  to  remove  its 
wrinkles  aud  hold  it  while  being  scraped. 
Skins  for  parchment  are  thus  stretched  for 
fleshing,  scraping,  aud  grinding. 

*  herse,  v.t.    [HEARSE,  v.] 
herse,  a.    [HOARSE.] 

her-self ',  *  hir  self,  pron.  [Eng.  her,  and 
self.]  The  reflexive  form  of  feminine  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  singular  ;  also  used  in  em- 
phasis. 

her  se-lyke.  a.    [HEARSELIKE.] 

her   Ship,  s.      [A.3.   herian  =  to  plunder  ; 
-ship.] 

1.  Plunder,  pillage,  destruction. 

"  It  grieved  him  (he  mid)  to  Me  tie  herAip  and  waste 
aud  depredation."— Scott ;  Rob  toy.  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  The  crime  or  offence  of  driving  or  carry- 
ing oft'  cattle  by  force  ;  cattle-lifting. 

3.  The  cattle  so  driven  or  carried  oft 

hers   il  Ion,  t.    [Fr.J 

Fort. ;  A  beam,  frame,  or  plank  set  with 
spikes  to  stop  a  breach  or  way ;  a  herse,  a 
cheval-de-frise  (q.v.). 

herst  -pan,  s.  [Etym.  doubtfuLJ  A  frying- 
pan. 

*  hert  (1),  ».    [HEART.] 

*  hert  (2),  *.    [HART.J 

*  nerte,  v.t.    [HURT,  «.J 

*  herte  (1),  «.    [HURT,  *.] 
herte  (2),  *.    [HEART.] 
herte-les,  a.    [HEARTLESS.] 

Her  tha,  «.    [See  def.] 

1.  Religions:  The  goddess  of  Earth,  wor- 
shipped  by  the  ancient  Germans.  According 
to  Tacitus  (Germania,  40),  she  was  adored 
chiefly  among  the  Suevl,  her  sanctuary 
being  In  a  grove  on  an  island  In  the  sea. 


Sometimes  she  issues  from  her  island,  take* 
tier  seat  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  cows,  and 
goes  out  through  the  world,  with  the  effect  of 
making  peace  everywhere  prevail. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  135th  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Peters,  Feb.  18,  1874. 

*hert-ly,  a.  [Mid.  Bug.  hert  =  heart;  -ta.1 
Hearty. 

*  her'-jf,  v.t.      [A.S.   herian.]     To  praise,  to 
worship,  to  honour,  to  glorify. 

"  Eery  with  hymns  thy  lames  gloue." 

Sprtuer  :  .Stop&eonb  Calender  ;  PA. 

*  her-y-goud,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cloak. 

*her-y-ing,  s.  [HERY.]  Praise,  worship, 
honour. 

He  si  6d  ic,  o.  [See  def.]  Contained  in, 
resembling,  or  -connected  with  the  poems  of 
Hesiod,  said  to  have  been  born  at  Ascra,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  Liddell  and  Scott 
put  the  date  of  Hesiod  about  100  years  later 
than  that  of  Homer. 

"  Iu  the  Betiodir  TheoRony.  HyiwriAu  become*  hfa 
father."— Cox:  Aryan  JTytAofcyy  (ed.  1883).  p.  SM. 

*  lies  -  $ -tan-cy,  s.     [Lat   h«-sita>uia,  from 
hmsitans,   pr.  par.  of  htr^ito  =  to  stick  fast] 
Hesitation,    uncertainty,  doubt,  vacillation, 
indecision. 

••  The  Spirit  of  Ootl.  which  take*  away  all  doubting* 
aud  Kriitanciet.  aud  till*  us  with  a  full  assurance."— 
BotMnt :  Sermon  13. 

*  hes'-I-tant,  a.     [Lat.  hatsitans,  pr.  par.  of 
hoisito  =  to  stick  fust.]    Hesitating,  dubious, 
in  doubt ;  not  ready  in  speech  or  action. 

*hSs'-I-tant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hesitant:  -ly.J 
In  a  hesitating  manner ;  with  hesitation  or 
doubt 

"  My  being  wout  to  speak  rather  doubtfully  o* 
fteriranrty."— £oy<« :  Work*.  L  (To  the  Reader.) 

hes  l  tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  htesitatus,  pa.  par.  ol 
ha&ito  =  to  stick  fast,  from  hcesum,  sup.  of 
hcereo  =  to  stick  ;  FT.  hesiter.] 

1.  To  stop  or  pause  in  action  ;  to  be  doubt- 
ful or  undecided  as  to  fact,  principle,  or  deter- 
mination ;  to  be  in  suspense  or  uncertainty  ; 
not  to  be  ready  or  prompt,  in  word  or  action. 

2.  To  stammer,  to  stutter,  to  be  slow  or 
to  falter  in  speaking. 

1j  (1)  With  regard  to  the  cause,  a  hesitation 
results  from  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  an 
interruption  in  the  train  of  thoughts ;  to  falter 

*  arises  from  a  perturbed  state  of  feeling.    The 
slightest  difficulty  in  uttering  words  consti- 
tutes a  hesitation ;  a  pause  or  the  repetition 
of  a  word  may  be  termed  hesitating:  but  to 
falter  supposes  a  failure  in  the  voice  as  well  at 
the  lips  when  they  refuse   to  do  their  office. 
(Crabb :  Kng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  hetitatt 
and  to  demur,  see  DEMUR. 

h$S'-I-tat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  I.    [HESITATE.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  A  partMp.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subsl. :  Hesitation,  doubt,  uncer- 
tainty. 

h&f-I-tat  Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hr*it:itingly; 
-fy.]  In  a  hesitating,  doubtful,  or  uncertain 
manner. 

hSs-I-ta'-tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hmitatio, 
from  hirsibttus,  j*.  par.  of  hirtito  =  to  stick 
fast ;  Sp.  hesitarion.] 

1.  Doubt ;  uncertainty  of  opinion  or  deil- 
sion  ;  a  state  of  siis|>cnse  or  indecision  an  t* 
furt .  principles,  or  determination. 


2.  A  gtammrrinx,  stuttering,  or  faltering  In 
•paaob. 

"  Many  clergymen  write  In  to  dlmlnutlre  a  manner, 
with  sm-h  Imiuent  hloU  and  liilcrllniiatli>i»  that 
tin-)  are  hardly  able  to  go  uu  without  |«rprlual  *•(. 
lafimt."— *»<A. 

he*  I-ta-tive,  a.  [Eng.  heritage);  -I*.} 
Inclined  to  or  showing  hesitation,  doubt,  or 
Indecision. 

hes-I  ta-tor-y,  o.  [Eng.  teritaKO;  -or».l 
Vacillating.  (North :  Kzamrn,  p.  690.) 

hesp,  .«.    [HASP.] 

H£s  per,  ».     [Ut  httpenu;  Or.  l<mp*.] 
The  evening  star. 


bSil,  otfy;  p«Jut,  Jollrl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as :  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tioos.  -sions  -  shos.    -Ida,  -die,  A  -  -  bf  1,  d ft 
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hes  per-et   Ic,  a.      [Eng.,  &e.   hesperet(in) ; 
-ic.}    See  the  compound. 

hesperetic  acid,  -•. 

Chem. :  Clt)H10O.,.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  alkalis  on  hespcridin.  It  melts  at  .-.">'. 
Fused  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  decomposed 
into  acetic  and  protocatechuic  acids,  hydro- 
gen being  liberated. 

hes  per'-S-tln,  *.      [Eng.,  &c..hesper(idin); 
-ttin.] 

Chem.  :  C6H5O.>"CioH9O3.  It  is  obtained 
along  with  glucose  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  on  hesperidin.  It  is  recrystallized  from 
ether  ;  the  crystals  are  white,  and  melt  at 
2~2y.  Hesperetin  is  really  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol. Heated  to  100°  with  caustic  potash,  it 
yields  hesperetic  acid  and  phloro-glucin. 

Hes  per'-I-a,  s.    f  Lat. ;  Gr.  'E<nrr)pt'a  (Hespe- 
ria)  =  the  Western  land  (Italy  or  Spain).] 

1.  Astron.  :   An  asteroid,  the  69th  found ; 
discovered  by  Sciajwirelli,  April  20,  1801,  when 
the  astronomer  Luther  first  saw  Leto. 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hesperidae  (q.v.).  The  species  fly  with  extreme 
rapidity. 

•  hes-per  -I  an,   a.    &  s.     [Lat.  hesperius, 
from  hesperus  =  the  evening  star  ;  Gr.  iarrtpos 
(hesperos) ;  Lat.  vesper  =  the  evening.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Situated  at  or  in  the  west ; 
western. 

" Those  Hupfrian  gardens  famed  of  old." 

JHlton  :  P.  L.,  iii.  &68. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  a 
western  country. 

tes-per'-I-dsB,  hes-per-i'-I-dao,  s.  pi. 

(Lat.  hesper(ia);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Rhopalocera  (Butter- 
flies). The  antennae,  which  are  widely  sepa- 
rated, are  long  and  abruptly  hooked ;  the 
body  is  robust ;  the  sir  legs  of  uniform  size. 
The  flight  is  short  and  jerking,  whence  they 
are  popularly  called  Skippers.  I^arva  like 
that  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  but  with  a 
much  larger  head.  It  rolls  leaves  into  cylin- 
drical sheaths  ;  the  chrysalis  is  enclosed  in  a 
transparent  cocoon.  Seven  species  are  British. 
A  common  one  in  England  is  Pamphila  Syl- 
vanus,  or  the  Large  Skipper.  [SKIPPER.] 

he*  -  per  -  Id'- S- »,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  hesper(is) 
(q.v.);  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idem.] 

Dot. :  An  order  in  Linnseus's  Natural  System 
qf  Botany.  He  included  under  it  the  genera 
Citrus,  Styrax,  and  Garcinia. 

lies  per  -I  dene,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  hesperid(«a:); 
-ene.] 

Chem. :  Ci0H16.  A  terpene  contained  in  the 
volatile  oil  of  orange  peel.  It  boils  at  178*. 
Heated  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  it 
yields  cymene. 

*  Hes-per' -I-dey,  s.    [Gr.] 

Greek  Mythology : 

1.  The  daughters  of  Night  or  the  grand- 
daughters of  Hesperus,  the  brother  of  Atlas, 
three  or  seven  in  number,  possessors  of  the 
fabulous  garden  of  golden  fruit  watched  over 
by  an  enchanted  dragon  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of   the  earth.     It  was    one  of   the 
labours  of  Hercules  to  procure  some  of  these 
golden  apples. 

2.  The  garden  watched  over  By  the  Hes- 
perides. 

"  la  not  love  a  Hercules, 
Still  climbing  trees  ill  the  ffetperidet  f" 

Shaketp. :  Lme'i  Labour'i  Lott,  iv.  8. 

hes  per  i  din,  hes  per -i  dine,  *  [Mod. 
Lat.  hesperUl(ece) ;  -in,  -iiie  (Chem.)  (q.v.>] 

Chem. :  C^H^O^.  A  glucoside  extracted 
from  dry,  unripe  bitter  oranges.  They  are 
exhausted  with  water,  and  the  residue  is 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alco- 
hol and  water,  containing  ons  per  cent,  of 
caustic  potash ;  on  adding  HC1,  impure  hes- 
peridin separates  out.  It  crystallizes  from 
water,  alcohol,  or  dilute  acids  in  white,  mi- 
croscopic needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether; 
it  is  soluble  in  dilute  potash,  and  the  solution 
becomes  orange  yellow  on  standing  ;  when 
this  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
it  turns  red,  then  violet.  Fused  with  caustic 
potash,  hesperidin  yields  protocatechuic  a"id. 

hes-per-ld'-i-um,  «.  [Dimin.  form  of  Lat. 
hesperis;  Gr.  to-n-epw  (hesperis),  genit.  eoTre 
piSos  (hesperidos)  =  the  evening ;  pi.  =  the 


Hesperides,   to    the    golden    fruit    in   whose 
garden  the  orange  is  here  compared.] 

Bot. :  A  many-celled,  few-seeded  superior 
indehiscent  fruit,  covered  by  a  spongy  separ- 
able rind,  formed  by  the  thickening  of  the 
mesocarp ;  the  eudocarp,  which  is  mem- 
branous, forming  several  loculaments,  easily 
separable  from  each  other,  and  containing  a 
mass  of  pulp  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded. 
Example,  the  orange.  Lindley  places  the 
Hesperidium  under  his  class  Syncarpi. 

hes-per-i'-I-d»,  s.  pi.    [HESPERIMS.] 

hes  per  is,  s.  [Lat.  hesperis;  Gr.  «<rirepis 
(he*i>tris)  —  as  adj.,  western;  as  subst.,  the 
night-scented  gillyflower.] 

Bot. :  Dame's-violet,  a  genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  family  Sisymbridee.  Hesperis  matron- 
alls,  a  plant  with  white  or  lilac  flowers, 
odorous  in  the  evening,  is  an  escape  in  Britain. 
It  is  wild  in  continental  Europe  and  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia. 

hes  per  or  nis,  s.  [Gr.  eo-»rep"i'«  (hesperis)  = 
western,  and  opcis  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

Oniith. :  A  fossil  bird,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Odontolese,  sub-dass  Odoutornithes. 
Hesperornis  regalis  has  been  described  by 
Prof.  Marsh  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  North 
America.  It  resembles  a  diver,  Colymbus, 
but  has  teeth  in  its  jaw,  and  only  rudimen- 
tary wings. 

E  is  per -us,  s.    [LUCIFER.] 

hes  sen-berg -Ite,  s.  [Named  after  F.  Hes- 
senberg,  a  crystallographer  at  Frankfort-on- 
the  Maine ;  Ger.  hessenbergit.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  transparent  colourless 
or  bluish  mineral  of  adamantine  lustre,  found 
imbedded  in  crystals  of  hematite  at  Mount 
Fibia,  west  of  the  hospice  of  St.  Gotha.  (Dana.) 

*  Hes  senes,  s.  pi.    [ESSENES.] 

Hes  -si-an,  o.  &  s.    [Eng.  Hess(e)  ;  -ian.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Hesse  in 
Germany. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  A  native  of  Hesse. 
2.  A  Hessian-boot. 
Hessian-bit,  s. 

Saddlery  :  A  peculiar  kind  of  jointed  bit  for 
bridles. 

Hessian  -  boot,  &     A 

kind  of  top-boot. 

"  Or  giant  the  hour  be  all  too 
For  llftiian-boot  and  pauta- 
Scntt :  ttridal  of  Triermain,  it. 

Hessian-fly,  s. 

Entom.,  £c.  :  Cecidomyia 
destructor,  a  small  dipterous 
insect  of  the  family  Tipulidie, 
the  larva  of  which  attacks 
corn  crops  in  the 
United  States.  In 
1788  a  panic  arose 
in  this  country  re- 
garding the  dan- 
ger of  bringing 
over  the  fly,  but 
it  proved  to  be  as 
needless  as  the  more  recent  one  about  the 
Colorado  beetle.  (Kirby  <£-  Spence,  &c.) 

hess'-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Hess,  who  de- 
scribed it.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  gray  sectile  mineral 
of  metallic  lustre.  Hardness,  2  to  3"o ;  up.  gr., 
8"3  to  8"6.  Compos.  :  tellurium,  37'2  ;  silver, 
G2'8  —  100.  Found  in  the  Altai  Mountains  in 
a  talcose  rock,  also  in  Transylvania  and  Hun- 
gary. (Dana.) 

host,  *  heste,  s.  [AS.  hces  —  a  command, 
from  hdtan  =  to  command  ;  Icel.  heit  =  a  vow, 
Jieita  =  to  call,  to  promise  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  heiz 
(Ger.  geheiss)  =  a,  command,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
heizun  (Ger.  heissen)  =  to  command  ;  Goth. 
haitan  =  to  command.]  A  command,  an  in- 
junction, a  precept. 

At  Duucaii'a  hett  your  blades  that  drew." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Luke,  iii.  18. 

*  hes'-ter,  hes  -tern,  *  hes-ter -nal,  a. 

[Lat.  hesternus,  from  heri  =  yesterday.]    Per- 
taining to  yesterday. 

"  If  a  chronicler  should  misreport  exploytes  that 
were  euterprised  but  hestern  day.'  — Holinihed. 


HESSIAN-BOOT. 


Hes  ti  a,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Greet  Myth.  :   The  Greek  equivalent  of 
the  Latin  Vesta  (q.v.). 

2.  Astron. :    An    asteroid,    the    forty-sixth 
found.    It  was  discovered  by  Pogson,  August 
16,  1857. 

*  he  -  sy  -  chast,   s.     [Gr.  ijo-vxoo-njs   (hesit- 
cliastis)  =  one   who    leads    a    retired    life,    a 
hermit ;     TJOV^OT    (liesuchos)  =  quiet,    calm  ; 
•>l<rvx<i£<a  (hesucliazd)  =  to  be  quiet,   still,   or 
calm.] 

Church  History,  <tc. : 

1.  Gen. :  A  quietist  (q.v.). 

2.  Spec. :  A  fraternity  of  quietist  monks,  who 
had  a  monastery  at  Mount  Athos.     Their  case 
was  brought  before  two  councils  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1314  and  1351,  at  )«>th  of  which 
they  triumphed.    Called  also  Omphalopsuchoi 
(Navel-souls),  Massalians,  and  Euchites. 

bet,  a.     [HOT.]    (.Scofofc.) 

*  bet  (1),  *  hette  (1),  pret.  ofv.    [HEAT,  «.] 

*  bet  (2),    »  bete,  *  hette  (2),  pret.  of  v. 
[A.S.  hdtan.}    Was  named.     [HioHT.J 

*  bet  -ar-  ism,  *  het'-air-Jsm,  s.    [Gr.  iraipa. 
(hetaira)  =  a  female  companion,  and  eratpi^u 
(hetairizo)  =  to  l>e  a  companion.]    The  doctrine* 
or  theory  that  in  primitive  stages  of  society 
all  the  women  in  a  tribe  are  held  in  common. 
[MARRIAGE,  PROMISCUITY.] 

"  Facts  of  this  kind  are  thought  by  several  writer* 
to  iinply  that  the  primitive  condition  was  one  of  un- 
qualified hetairitm."— Spciuer :  PrincipUiof  Sociology, 
§292. 


*  het  ar-ist  ic,  a.    [HETARISM.]    Of  or  por- 
taining  to  hetarism. 

hetch  -el,  s.    [HATCHEL.] 

*  bete  (1),  v.t.    [HEAT,  ».] 

*  bete  (2),  v.i.    [HET  (2).] 
bet-er-,  pref.     [HETERO-.] 

het-er-ac'-my,  *.  [Pref.  Keter-,  and  Or. 
oucni  (aktne)  =  a  point,  an  edge.] 

Bot. :  A  collective  term  applied  by  Mr. 
Britten  to  the  phenomena  of  protandry  and 
protogyny  (q.v.).  Thu  development  in  a  plant 
of  the  male  before  the  female  organs,  or  vice 
versa.  (Suppl.  to  Treat,  of  Bot.) 

Set-er-a-den'-lC,  a.  [Pref.  he.te.r-  •  Gr.  aii}r 
(aden)  ^.  a  gland,  and  Eng.  sulf.  -ic.] 

Anat. :  A  term  used  to  describe  an  acci- 
dental tissue  of  a  glandular  structure,  occur- 
ring in  parts  devoid  of  glands. 

*het'-er-arch-y,  *  et'-er-areh-y,  s.  [Pref. 
heter-,  ami  Gr.  ap\n  (urclii)  =  rule,  govern- 
ment.] The  rule  or  government  of  an  alien. 

"Next  to  anarchy  is  eterarchy."— Bishop  HuM: 
Sermon  ;  Christ  &  Caevir. 

het-er-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  «Tepo«  (heteros)=i 
another,  the  other  of  two.]  A  prefix  denoting 
difference",  and  opposed  to  resemblance. 

bet-er-o-bran-cbi-a'-ta,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-; 
and  Lat.  braitcAicB  —  Gr.  ppdyxiaL(brangchia)  — 
gills.] 

Zool. :  De  Blainville's  name  /or  the  fourth 
order  of  his  Acephalophora.  He  divides  it 
into  the  two  families  of  Ascidians  and  Salpians. 

bet-er-o-car'-poiis,  a.    [Pref.  hetero-;  Gr. 

/capiro?  (karpos)  =  fruit ;  Eug.,  &c.  suff'.  -o«s.J 

Bot. :  Having  fruit  of  two  or  more  forms. 

het-er-6-9epn'-al-ous,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-, 
and  Eng.  cephalom  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Having  on  the  same  individual  plant 
capitula  or  heads  wholly  of  male  and  others 
wholly  of  female  flowers.  The  term  was  first 
used  by  De  Candolle. 

bet-er-o9'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
«e'pas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Zool. :  A  division  or  sub-order  of  Lepidr 
optera,  having  the  antennae  variously  shaped. 
It  includes  both  the  Hawk-moths  and  th» 
Moths  proper. 

het-er-o-cer'-cal,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Or. 
(te'picos  (kerkos)  =  tail,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -oi.l 

Pakeant.  &  Ichthy. :  A  term  introduced  by 
Agassiz  to  describe  fishes  having  the  two 
lobes  of  the  tails  unequal  in  size.  The  spinal 
column  is  prolonged  through  the  upper  lobe, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    po 
or.  wore,  woU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.   qu<=  kw. 
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but  the  lower  one  is  the  larger.  This  pattern 
of  tail,  an  antique  one,  was  universal  through 
nearly  the  whole  palaeozoic  period,  the  modern 
or  homocercal  tail  not  appearing  till  the  Mag- 
nesian  Limestone  of  the  Middle  Permian. 
[HOMOCERCAL.]  But  the  older  type  did  not 
then  become  extinct;  it  has  lingered  on  till 
now,  existing  in  the  sturgeon,  &c. 

b.St'-er-o-cer-9Jf,  *.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Or. 
Kf'picof  (kerkos)  =  tail.] 

Ichthy.  &  Palasont. :  Inequality  in  the  lobes 
of  the  tail.  It  is  opposed  to  homocercy  (q.v.). 

liet-er-6-cer'-I-d8B,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  hetero- 
cer(vs);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idas.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles. 
The  antennae  are  short,  and  have  eleven  joints, 
the  two  basal  ones  large,  the  remainder  form- 
Ing  an  obsoletely  serrated  mass,  the  head 
elongated,  inserted  np  to  the  eyes  in  the 
thorax,  body  depressed.  Only  the  typical 
genus  British.  They  inhabit  the  muddy  banks 
of  rivers  or  the  sands  of  the  ocean,  in  which 
they  burrow  by  means  of  their  fossorial  legs. 

liet-er-o^'-er-us,  a.    [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Or. 

Ke'pas  (keras)  =  a  horn.  ] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Heteroceridse.  At  least  four  species  are 
British. 

het-er-6-chrd  -mous,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and 
Gr.  xpu>/^a  (chroma)  —  colour.] 

Bot.  (Of  composite  plants):  Having  the  florets 
of  the  ray  different  from  those  of  the  disc. 

het'-er-o'-cline,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
icAuT)  (kline)  =  a  bed.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Braunite.  It  is  found 
at  St.  Marcel  in  Piedmont.  Called  also  Mar- 
celline  (q.v.). 

•  het -er-6-Cllt-al,  a.  [Eng.  heteroclit(e) ; 
-al.]  The  same  as  HETEROCLITIC  (q.v.). 

het'-er-d-clite,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  heteroclitus, 
from  Gr.  rrepoxAtTos  (heteroklitos)  =  otherwise 
(that  is  irregularly),  inflected  :  crepe*  (heteros) 
—  different,  other,  and  KAiViu  (klino)  =  to 
bend,  to  inflect.] 

A.  -As  substantive : 

L  Lit.  <fc  Gram. .  A  word  which  deviates 
from  the  regular  or  ordinary  forms  of  inflec- 
tion in  declension  or  conjugation ;  a  word 
which  is  irregularly  or  anomalously  inflected. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  person  or  thing  deviating  from  the 
ordinary  or  common  rule  or  forms. 

"There  are  strange  heteroclitet  in  religion  now-a- 
days."— Bomll.  bk.  iv.,  let.  35. 

2.  Anything  incomplete,  or  imperfect  in 
any  way. 

"  Indexes  fur  the  most  part  are  heteroctitei,  I  mean, 
either  redundant  in  what  i>  ueedleu,  or  defective  in 
what  in  needful."— Fuller :  H'orthua  ;  Norfolk. 

*  B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  <t  Gram.  :  Deviating  from  the  regular 
or  ordinary  form  of  inflection  ;  irregularly  in- 
flected. 

"  The  heterorlite  nouns  of  the  Latin  should  not  be 
touched  in  the  first  learning  of  the  rudiment*  of  the 
tongue."—  Want. 

2.  Fig. :  Deviating  from  the  ordinary  rule 
or  way  ;  anomalous. 

"On*  of  those  heterocllte  animals  who  finds  hi* 
place  anywhere."—  n'aluole:  Anecdote*  of  Painting, 
»ol.  11.,  cfi.  ill. 

•biSt-er-6  cllf-Ic,  *hSt-er-*-clif-Ie-al, 

a.  [Eng.  heteroclit(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Deviating  from 
the  ordinary  or  common  rule  ;  anomalous. 

"  Sins  hetertx-litical,  and  such  as  want  either  name 
or  precedent."- Arown*  ;  Vulgar  Erroun  bk.  vU.,  ch. 
xlx. 

•  het-er-6c'-lit-otis,  a.  [Lat.  heteroclitut.] 
The  same  as  HETEROCLITIC  (q.v.). 

hSt-er-d-cd'-ma,  s.    [Pref.  hettro-,  and  Gr. 

*o/i>)  (kome)  =  ha'ir.  ] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Heterocomee  (q.v.). 

bet  er  o-co  -m6-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  hetero- 
com(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ta.} 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites.  Tribe 
Vernoniacese. 

het  er  6  dac  tjrl,  het  er  6  dac  tyle.  a. 

[Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  ieucrvAot  (daktuloi)  —  a 
finger.] 

Zool.  :  Having  the  toes  different  in  number 
or  in  form  on  the  fore  and  hind  legs. 


het  -er-6-don,  s.    [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  oiov'c 

(odous),  geuit.  OOOITOS  (oaontos)  =  a  tooth.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  colubrine  snakes,  found 
in  America.  When  irritated  they  raise  the 
head  in  a  threatening  manner,  dilating  the 
back  of  it  and  the  neck,  but  are  harmless. 

hit  -er-6-donts,  s.  pi.    [HETERODON.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  DIPHYODONTS  (q.v.). 

het'-er-O-dox,  a.  &  *.    [Gr.  rr«poc  (heteros)  = 
different,  other,  and  iof  a.  (doxa)  =  an  opinion.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Contrary  to  received  or  established  doc: 
trines,  principles,  or  standards  ;  not  orthodox ; 
heretical. 

"  Partiality  may  be  observed  in  some  to  vulgar,  in 
others  to  heterodox  tenets."— Locke. 

2.  Holding  opinions  or  doctrines  contrary 
to  those  received  or  established  ;  not  orthodox 
in  opinions. 

"  If  he  was  heterodox  in  doctrine,  those  stern  judges 
would  not  fail  to  detect  and  to  depose  him."— Macau- 
lay:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  peculiar  opinion  or  doc- 
trine ;  a  doctrine  at  variance  with  that 
generally  received  or  established. 

"  It  was  reasoned  whether  that  last  heterodox  should 
be  retained."— Haiti:  Remaint;  Balcanyual'i  Lett, 
from  Synod  of  Dort. 

*  het'-er-$-d6x-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  heterodox; 
-ly.]    In  a  heterodox  manner. 

*  het'-er-o-dox-ness,  *.    [Eng.  heterodox ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heterodox ; 
heterodoxy. 

het'-er-o-dox-y,    *  het  er  c-dox  ic,    «. 

[Eng.  heterodox  ;  -y.]  An  opinion  or  doctrine 
opposed  to  or  at  variance  with  those  estab- 
lished or  generally  received ;  an  opinion  or 
doctrine  which  is  not  orthodox. 

"Another  heterodoxy  of  his,  concerning  the  resur- 
rection.*— Cudworth:  Intellectual  Syitem.  p.  Sft. 

het-er-<Sd  -ro-mous,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and 
Gr.  opd/uoc  (dromos)  =  a  running,  a  course.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  when  the  spirals  in 
the  development  of  the  stem  and  branches 
turn  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  the  Liqui- 
dambar  Styraciflua. 

het'-er-ce-$Ism,  >.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
oixocrfAof  (oikosmos)  =  peopling,  colonization ; 
OIK*  (oikos)  =  a  house.  ] 

Bot. :  Different  stages  of  development  in 
species.  Used  specially  of  fungals.  (llnssiter.) 

het  er  6g  a  mous,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Gr. 
yafiot  (gamos)  =  marriage,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-oits.] 

Bot.  :  Having  in  a  capitulum  or  head  the 
florets  of  the  ray  either  neuter  or  female,  while 
those  of  the  disc  are  male. 

het-er-6g"-a-my,  s.    [HETEROOAMOUS.] 

Bot. :  The  fertilization  of  a  stigma  by  pollen 
derived  from  some  other  flower. 

"These  circuitous  methods  of  fertilization  may  be 
called  hrteroaamy  or  crooked  fertilization.'  —  K.  Hrutm  : 
Botany  (1874),  p.  418. 

het-«r-6-gan-gli-a'-ta,».pl.  [Pref.  hetero-, 
and  neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  gttnglintus  *= 
having  ganglia  ;  Gr.  •yayyAtop  (gangglion)  =  a 
tumour  near  a  tendon.] 

Zool. :  A  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Owen  for 
the  sub-kingdom  Mollusca,  from  their  having 
the  nervous  system  heterogangliate  (q.v.). 
(Owen:  Invert.  A  nimalt  (1848),  p.  IS.) 

het-er-i-gan-gll-ate,  a.    [HKTEROOAM- 

OLIATA.] 

Zool. :  Having  the  nervous  system  composed 
of  scattered  and  uimyrumetricat  ganglia.  Ex- 
ample, the  Mollusca,  (Owen:  Invert.  Animal* 
(1843),  I-.  268.) 

h£t'-er-6-gene,  a.  [Gr.  jfrcpof  (heteros)  = 
other,  different,  and  -yVrot  (genot)  =  kind,  kin.] 
The  same  as  HETEROOENEOUH  (q.v.). 

"  An  old  French  hooil 
And  other  pieces  hetmgme  enough." 

Urn  Jonton :  A'etr  Inn.  IL  I. 

het-er-A-fcen'-S-al,    a.      [Eng.    heterogent 
(q.v.);  -al.  Tlie8ainea»HCTERooBNEOus(q.v.). 
"As  much  In  hrreroiieneal  parti  as  bouiugeuMl."— 
Mfby :  Of  Bodiei.  ch.  xlr. 


«.  (Eng.  hetero- 
ftneal;  -net*.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
heterogeneal  ;  heterogeneity. 

,  ».  [Eng.  heUrogen(i); 


-ity.} 


1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heterog*. 
neous ;  opposition,  contrariety,  or  dissimili- 
tude of  nature  or  qualities. 

"  *_ heterogeneity  of  the  component  ]*rU."— Boyl» 

2.  An  opposite,  contrary,  or  dissimilar  part 

"  The  same  wood,  distilled  into  a  retort,  does  yield 
far  other  httervyenrititt."—Buvlt. 

het-er-A~ge  -nS-oua,  o.  [Gr.  rr«pov«,™ 
(heterogenes)  =  of  another  kind  ;  pref.  hetero- 
and  ye'wc  (rienos)  =  race.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Differing  in  kind  ;  mixed  • 
various. 

"  To  select  from  the  vast  and  heitrogeneout  '"— 
inch  papers  as   immediately  bear  ou    his  own   r»  ' 
searches."— y.  S.  Brewer :  Sngluh  Studiet,  p.  U. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Having  more  than  one  nature  01 
substance.    (Harvey.) 

2.  Math. :  A  polynomial  is  heterogeneous 
when  all  its  terms  have  not  the  same  number 
of  literal  factors  :  thus,  o»  +  2tc»-y  is  a  hete- 
rogeneous expression. 

hS-ter-6-ge'-nS-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hetero- 
geneous; -ly.]  In  a  heterogeneous  manner. 

"  The  rooms  are  very  hetrroaenrvtuly  filled."— /oAft- 
•on  .•  Journey  to  the  Wtitern  lilandt. 

he  ter-6-ge  -ne  ous  ness,  ».  [Eng.  hetero- 
geneous ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
heterogeneous ;  heterogeneity. 

"  Dissimilitude  of  style,  and  hrttmymeoumeu  at 
sentiments  may  sufficiently  show  that  a  work  dot* 
not  really  belong  to  the  reputed  author. " — Johnton  ' 
Oeneral  (Jbtervattoni  on  Shalutpeare'i  riayt. 

he  ter  6  gen  6  sis,  het  er  og  en  y.  «. 

[Gr.  iirepot  (heteros)  =  one  of  two,  and  ycpcoit 
(genesis)  =  origin,  birth,  generation.] 

t  1.  What  was  formerly  called  spontaneous 
generation,  now  termed  abiogenesis  (q.v.). 

2.  Herbert  Spencer's  name  for  what  Owen 
calls  metagenesis  (q.v.).      [ALTERNATION  or 
GENERATIONS.] 

3.  Professor  Huxley  would  confine  the  use 
of  the  term   heterogenesis  to  that  kind  of 
generation  in  which  the  offspring  is  altogether 
and  permanently  unlike  the  parent.     Profes- 
sor Milne  Edwards  has  therefore  called  this 
latter  xenogeuesis  (q.v.l    (Brit.  Atsoc.  Hep, 
(1870),  p.  bcxvii.) 

hSt-er-d-gS-nSt-Io,  o.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and 
Eng.  genetic  (q.v.).] 

Hiiil. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  heterogenesii ; 
heterogeneous. 

hS:ter-6g  -en-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  heteroaen  (uit); 
-i3t.]  A  believer  in,  or  defender  of,  Hetero* 
genesis  (q.v.). 


hSt-er-A-graph'-Io,  o.  [Eng.  hetemgraph(y); 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  heterography  (q.vT). 

h6t  er-ig'-ra-phy.  ».  [Or.  «T*po«  (heterot) 
=  other,  different,  ami  ypattna  ((jraphi)  =  to 
write.)  A  method  of  spelling  in  which  the 
same  letters  have  different  lowers  in  different 
words,  as  g  in  go  and  gin. 

het  er-dg^-yn-a,  t.pl.  [Pref.  Jutero-,  and 
Gr.  yuKij  (guni)  —  a  woman.] 

Entom. :  A  subtribe  of  F'lnenoptera  in 
which  the  neuters  and  females  are  wingless. 
The  antennae  are  bent,  the  tongue  small, 
rounded,  and  vaulted,  or  spooulike.  It  con- 
tains the  FormiciUK  (Ants) 

het  er  oid  6  ofts,  a.    [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Or. 
tltot  (eidot)  =>  form.) 
Bot.  .•  Diversified  in  form.    (Trtat.  of  Bot.) 


,0.  (Gr.  tripvt(heteroi)^ 
other,  different,  and  A^t  (togoi)  «  |>ro]>or- 
tion.]  Consisting  of  different  elemenU,  or  of 
the  same  elements  combined  In  different  pro- 
portions; different;  the  opposite  to  homolo- 
gous (q.v.X 

hit-er-6m'  -er-a, «.  pi.  [Pref.  httero-,  and  Or. 
fiqp<k  (mfros)  =  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.] 

Entom. :  A  section  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles), 
having  live  articulations  In  the  first  four  tarsi. 
and  four  in  the  other  two.  Mr.  Wwttwood 
divided  them  into  the  Trachella,  posddwing  a 
distinct  neck,  and  the  Atrachelia,  in  which 
the  liea.l  Is  enclosed  in  the  thorax  as  far  for- 
ward as  the  eyes.  Latreille,  who  founded  tlii* 
section,  .li vi. led  it  into  the  suboectlons  Mela- 
noma, Taxlcornes,  Steuelytra,  and  TrachelidM 


bfil,  bo^:  pdat,  J6%1;  oat,  ooll,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  aa;  expect.  Venophon,  exist.     Inf. 
-«Un.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tioa.  -  sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -flon  =  zhim.     -clous,  -tlous.  -clou*  =  shus.    -bl*.  -dl«,  *c.  =  bel,  dal. 
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hexametral— hiatus 


hexameter.  Very  rarely  indeed  do  we  find  such 
*  line  as 

AQt  le"  ves  ocrfias  leu  to  <lfi  cunt  arlgjntd. 

YirgU  ;  jKnmd  vli.  «M. 

In  English  hexameters,  accent  takes  the  place 
of  quantity. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  six  metrical  feet. 
"  Songs  or  ditties  to  be  sung  unto  stringed  instruments 
wen  cumpuwd  i«  old  time  of  hejcantfter  \-ene*."—  1\ 
Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  1.019. 

hex  am  O  tral,  a.  [Eng.  hexameter;  -ol.] 
The  same  as  HEXAMETRIC  (q.v.). 

hex  a  met  ric,    hex  a  met  rfc  aL    a. 

[Eng.  hexameter;  -ic  ;  -a/.]    Consisting  of  or 
containing  six  metrical  feet. 

hex  am  e  trist.  s.  [Eng.  hexameter;  -ist.] 
One  who  writes  in  hexameters  ;  one  who  com- 
poses hexameter  verses. 

thex-an-der,  «.    [HEXANDRIA.! 

Bot.  :  One  of  the  class  Hexandria  (q.v.). 

hex  an  dri  a,  s.     [Or.  ef  (hex)  =  six,  and 

arijp  (anir).  genit.  avSpot  (andros)  =  .   .  .  that 

which  is  male  ;  (Mod.  Bot.)  =  a  stamen.] 

Bot.  :  The  sixth  class  of  Linnaeus's  artificial 
system.  It  contains  plants  having  six  stamens. 
He  divided  it  into  four  orders  :  Monogynia, 
Digynia,  Trigynia,  and  Polygynia. 

hex    an     dri    an.   hex    an    drolls,  a. 
[Mod.  Lat.  hexanar(ia)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -tan,  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  Having  six  stamens. 

hex  an  drous,  a.    [HEXANDRIAN.] 

hex  ane,  s.  [Or.  l£  (hex)  =  six  ;  suff  -ane 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).-] 

Chem.  :  CgHjj.  Five  isomeric  hydrocarbons 
can  exist.  "(1)  Normal  hexane.  Dipropyl, 
CH3'CHa  CH2-CH2'CH2  CH3.  It  occurs  in 
the  light  oils  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
cannel  coal,  also  in  petroleum.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  normal 
propyl  iodide,  CgH-I,  or  by  the  action  of  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid  on  secondary  hexyl 
iodide  (from  mannite),  and  by  distilling  suberic 
acid  with  baryta,  CgHI4O4  +  2BaO  =  2BaCO3+ 
CgH14.  It  boils  at  71°.  (2)  Propyl  dimethyl 
methane,  or  propyl  isopropyl,  ethyl  isobutyl, 

CH3-CH2-CH2-CH<^^3.      Obtained    by  the 

action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  ethyl  iodide 
and  isobutyl  iodide.   It  boils  at  62°.    (3)  Diiso- 

propyl,  £^£>CH-CH<^^.    Obtained  by  the 

action  of  sodium    on   isopropyl  iodide.      It 
boils   at  58°.    (4)  Trimethyl  ethyl  methane, 

s-  Obtained  hv  the  action 


of  zinc  methyl  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide.     It 
boils  at  43°.     (5)  Methyl  diethyl  methane, 

CHsCH^gf^g3.    Not  yet  obtained. 

bgx-an'-gu-lar,  a.  [Or.  «f  (hex)  =  six,  and 
Eng.  angular  "(q.v.).]  Having  six  angles  or 
corners. 

"  The  base  was  hezangular."  —Pennant  :  Tour,  p.  317. 

hex  -a  part'  -ite,  a.    [Gr.  »f  (hex)  =  six,  and 

Lat.'partitus  =  divided  ;  jnrtior  =  to  divide.] 
Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  vault  divided  by 
its  arching  into  six  parts. 

hex  a-pet  a-loid,  o.  [Or.  «?  (hex)  =  six; 
iKraXov  (pvtatun)  =  a  petal,  and  t'Sos  (eidos) 
=  form.] 

Bot.  :  Having  six  coloured  parts  like  petals. 
(Cttofce.) 

hex-a-pet  -a-lous,  o.     [Or.  «f  (hex)  =  six  ; 
KtraXov  (petalon)  =  a  petal,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  Having  six  petals. 

hex  aph  yl  lous,  hex  a  phyl  lous,  a. 
[Pref.  hex-  ;  Or.  4>vAAo»<  (phutton)  =  a  leaf,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  Having  six  leaves. 

hex  a  pla,  J.  [Or.  «fairAov«  (hexaplous),  if  a- 
vA6<K  (hexaploos)  =  six-fold  :  <i(  (hex)  -  six, 
and  irXcVw  (pleko)=&  fold.]  An  edition  of 
the  Scriptures  having  six  versions  inparallel 
columns.  Used  specially  of  Origen's  Hexapla. 
Though  nominally  having  but  six  columns,  in 
places  there  were  nine  —  viz.  (1)  The  Hebrew 
text  in  the  Hebrew  characters,  (2)  the  same 
text  in  Greek  characters,  (3)  Aquila's  version, 
(4)  That  of  Symmachus,  (5)  The  Septnagint, 
(6)  the  version  of  Theodotion,  (7),  (8),  and  (9), 


three  other  Greek  versions  of  unknown  author- 
ship.    Origen  had  also  a  tetrapla  (q.v.). 

hex  a  plar,  a.  [HEXAPLA.]  Containing  six 
columns  ;  "sextuple. 

hex   a  pod,  t  hex   a  pode,  a.  &  *.    [Gr. 

tf  (hex)  -  six,  and  iroiis  (pous),  JTOOOS  (pottos)  = 
afoot] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  six  legs.    (Used  of  in- 
sects.) 

B.  As  svbst.  :   A  typical  insect.     If  the  My- 
riapoda  are  excluded   from  the  insect  class, 
then  all  the  latter  are  hexapods. 

"  I  t»ke  those  to  hare  been  the  htiapodt,  from  which 
the  greater  sort  of  beetles  come."—  /toy  .•  On  the  Crea- 
tion, i  't  .  i  i. 

hex  a  prot  6  don,  s.  [Gr.  %  (hex)  -  six  ; 
irpu>Tos  (protos)  =  first,  and  oSovt  (odous),  genit. 
oidrrof  (odontos)  —  a  tooth.] 

Palceont.  :  A  subgenus  of  Hippopotamus,  or 
a  genus  of  Hippopotamidse,  from  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  the  Siwalik  Hills  in  India.  It  is 
the  earliest  known  form  of  the  family,  and 
differs  from  the  typical  species  of  hippopotamus 
by  having  six  lower  incisors  in  place  of  four. 

hex  ap'  ter  ous,  n.    [Or.  ef  (hex)  =  six,  and 
Eng.  apterous  (q.v.).] 
Hut.  :    Having  six  wing-like  expansions. 

hSx-a-py-ren'-ous,  a.    [Gr.  «f  (hex)  =  six)  ; 
irvpjji/  (puren),  genit.  irvpiivos  (purenos)=  the 
stone  of  a  fruit,  and  Eng.  suff.  -OMS.] 
Bot.  :  Having  six  stones. 

hex  a-stich,  *  hex  a-stic,  s.  [Or.  c£a- 
<rrtx<>«  (hexastichos),  from  i'f  (hex)  =  six,  and 
OTI'XOS  (stichos)  =  a  row,  a  line.]  A  poem  con- 
sisting of  six  lines  or  verses. 

"That  famous  Kexastic  which  Sannazznro  made  of 
this  great  city."—Hom>ll  :  Leitert.  bk.  i  ,  let.  86,  j  1. 

hex   a  styl  ar,  o.    [Eng.  hexastyl(e)  ;  -ar.] 
Arch.  :  Having  six  columns  in  front. 

hex  a  Style,  s.  [Or.  efa<rrvA.os  (hexastulos), 
from"  «{  (hex)  =  six,  and  o-niAos  (stulos)  =  a 
pillar,  a  column.] 

Arch.  :  A  portico  or  temple  having  six 
columns  in  front. 

hex-a-thjf-rld  -i-um,  «  [Or.  V  (hex)  = 
six,  and  Latinized  dimin.  from  Gr.  a0vpot 
(athuros)  =  without  doors,  open,  unchecked.  ] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Scolecida,  order  Trema- 
toda.  Hexathyridium  renarum,  called  also 
Polystoma  sanguicola,  has  been  found  in  the 
venous  blood. 

hex  a  torn'  -Ic,  a.  [Or.  «f  (hex)  =  six,  and 
Eng."  atomic.]  Consisting  of  six  atoms. 

hexatomic  alcohol,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  alcohol  derived  from  a  hydro- 
carbon by  the  replacement  of  six  atoms  of 
hydrogen  respectively  by  the  monad  radical 
(OH/  hydroxyl.,  as  mannite, 


hex  -ene,  «.     [Gr.  «f  (hex)  =  six  ;  suff.  -«ne 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  CjHjj,  hexylene.  Hydrocarbons  of 
the  olefine  series,  containing  six  carbon  atoms. 
Hydrocarbons  having  this  formula  can  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  hexyl  chloride.  Also  by  action  of  alcho- 
holic  potash  on  dimethyl-isopropyl  carbimyl 
iodide.  It  boils  at  73°.  (Watts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 


----f,  s.  [Gr.  «fi*  (hexus)  =  a  state 
or  habit  of  body,  and  >oyos  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course.] (See  extract.) 

"  Every  animal  and  plant  .  .  .  has  certain  definite 
relations  to  space  and  time.  .  .  .  But  every  living 
creature  has  also  relations  with  other  living  creatures, 
which  may  tend  to  destroy  it  or  indirectly  to  aid  it, 
and  the  various  physical  forces  and  conditions  exercise 
their  several  influences  u]>on  it  The  study  of  all  these 
complex  relations  to  time,  space,  physical  forces,  other 
organisms,  and  to  surrounding  conditions  generally, 
constitutes  the  science  of  hezicology."—St.  George  Mi- 
tart  :  The  Cat,  ch.  L,  i  IS. 

hex  me,  s.      [Or.  If  (hex)  =  six  ;  suff.  -ine 
(CT*m.)(q.v.).J 

Chem.  :  Two  hydrocarbons  are  known, 
having  the  formula,  CgHjo.  (1)  Hexoylene, 
CH3  -  (CH^C  =  CH.  By  the  abstraction  of 
HBr  from  monobromhexene,  it  boils  at  78°. 
(2)  Diethyl,  H2C=  CH'CH2-  CH.2'CH  =  CH* 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  or  silver  on 
ethyl  iodide.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at 
59°. 

*  hex-Sc-ta-he'-drSn,  *.     [Or.  tf  (hex)  = 
six,  and  Eng.  octahedron  (q.v.).  |  A  polyhedron 


contained  under  forty-eight  equal  triangular 
faces. 

hex  o  -lc,  a.    [Gr.  ?f  (hex)  =  six,  o  connective, 
and  suff.  -ic  (Chem.)  (q.v.).J 

Chem. :  CsHu'CO'OH.  Fatty  acids  of  the 
acetic  series,  containing  six  carbon  atoms. 
Eight  of  these  acids  are  possible.  (1)  The 
normal  hexoic  acid  is  caproic  acid  (q.v.).  It 
boils  at  205°.  (2)  Isoenproic  acid,  isopentyl- 
formic  acid,  CH(CH3VCH2-CH2-COOH,  is 
prei>ared  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on 
isopentyl  (amyl)  cyanide.  It  boils  at  199°. 
(3)  Methyl-isopropyl  acetic  acid, 

CH?CH  v>CH-CO-OH,  an  oily  liquid.  (4)  Di- 
ethyl acetic  acid,  C,2HSS>CH.COOH  ob. 

tained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  ethyl 
iodide  on  methyl  acetate.  (5)  Dimethyl- 

CH, 
ethyl  acetic  acid,  CH*  ^C-COOH.    Obtained 

from  tertiary  butyl  cyanide.    It  boils  at  187*. 

hcxt,     hecst,     hekst,  "hexte,  a.    [A.8. 

hehst,  from  heah  —  high  ;  cf.  next,  from  nigh.} 
[HiOH.J  Highest. 

"  And  h-xte  men  of  mony  londes  aboute  hym  vast* 
drou. "  Robert  of  Glouceiter,  p.  60. 

hex'-yl,  s.    [Gr.  iff  (hex)  =  six,  and  CAr,  (huU) 
=  matter.] 

Chem. :  A  name  giVen  to  a  monad  hydro- 
carbon of  the  fatty  series,  containing  six  atoms 
of  carbon  (C6H13). 

hexyl  alcohols,  s.  pi. 

Chem :  Monatomic  alcohols  having  the  for- 
mula CgHj3  (OH).  Seventeen  alcohols  can 
exist,  eight  primary,  six  secondary,  and  three 
tertiary.  Normal  hexyl-alcohol,  (CH3'(CH2)V 
CHj'OH.  It  is  obtained  from  the  essential 
oil  of  Heracltiim  giganteum,  where  it  exists  a* 
hexyl-butyrate,  along  with  octyl-acetate ;  the 
oil  is  saponified  by  alcoholic  potash,  and  then 
fractionally  distilled.  The  hexyl-alcohol  boila 
at  157°.  By  oxidation  it  yields  caproic  acid. 
A  secondary  alcohol,  methyl  butyl  carbinol, 

HO'HC<^g^9  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 

silver-oxide  and  secondary  hexyl-iodide.  It 
boils  at  137°.  By  oxidation  it  yields  acetic, 
carbonic,  and  normal  butyric  acids.  For  the 
preparation  and  properties  of  the  other  alco- 
hols, consult  Watts :  Diet.  Chem. 

hexyl-iodide,  -•. 

Chem. :  CeHI3I,  a  secondary  hexyl-iodide,  to 
obtained  by  treating  mannite  with  strong  by- 
driodic  acid.  C6H14O6-t ""'-' 
C6H13I.  It  boils  at  167°. 


--,    s.      [Eng.,   &c.    hexyl;   -«M 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).J    [HEXENB.] 

hey,  interj.  [Onomatopoetic  ;  cf.  Ger.  hel; 
Dut.  hei.]  An  exclamation  of  joy,  surprise,  or 
mutual  exhortation. 

*  hey,  s.    [HAY  (2).] 

hey'-day,  *  hey'-da,  interj.  [Ger.  heida  =» 
ho  !  hallo  ;  Dut.  hei  datir  =  ho  there  !  ]  An 
exclamation  of  cheerfulness  or  sometimes  of 
wonder. 

"  Hen-da.  I  w  kit  Hans  Flutterkin  lathis?"—  Ktn  Jot* 
ton  :  .Vofoue  of  A  ugura. 

*  hey'-day,  s.    [For  high-duy  ;  from  Mid.  Eng. 
hey  —  high,  and  day.]    A  frolicsome  wilduess, 

"The  heyday  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble." 

Shakftp.  :  Hamlet,  iil.  1 

*  hey'  -de  -  gules,  *  hey1  -  dS  -  guyes,  «. 
[Prob.  from  heyrlay,  s.,  and  guise.]    A  kind  of 
frolicsome  dance. 

"  Lightfoote  Nymphs  can  chase  the  liugring  night. 
With  heydeguiet,  and  trimly  trodden  traces. 

Shejjheardt  Calender  ;  June. 


*  hi-a'-tion,  «.    [Lat.  hio  —  to  gape.]    The  act 
of  gaping. 

"The  continued  hiatinn  or  holding  open  its  mouth." 
—  Braume  :  Vulgar  Erraurt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xii. 

hi-a  tus,  s.    [Lat.  —  a  gap,  a  chasm.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :   A  gap  ;    an  aperture  ;   a  gaping 
breach. 

"Those  hiatutes  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea."— 
Woodward. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  gap  or  space  from  which  some- 
thing is  wanting  ;  a  lacuna  in  a  manuscript 
where  one  or  more  words  are  wanting. 

"I  shall  endeavour  to  fill  this  hiatut  by  producing 
an  almost  entire  chronologic  series  of  paintings."— 
Walpvle:  A  necdotct  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  ch.  li. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  core,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.   »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu     kw. 


Wbernacle— hide 


II.  Technically : 

L  Anat. :  An  opening,  a  foramen  ;  as  hiatus 
aorticus  =  the  foramen  of  the  aorta. 

2.  Gram.  £  Pros. :  The  coming  together  o 
two  vowels  in  successive  syllables  or  words, 

•hi  bern  a de,  *  hy-bern'-a-cle, 
hi-ber-nac'-u-lum,  *  hy-ber-nac'-u- 
lum,  s.  [Lat.  hibtmacula  —  winter  quarters 
from  hibemus  =  pertaining  to  winter.] 

L  Ord.   Lang. :  Anything  which  serves  as  a 
shelter,    protection,    or    retreat   in   winter 
winter  quarters. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  A  poetical  name  for  a  bud  or  bulb 
•heltering  the  future  plant 

2.  Zool.  (Chiefly  of  (he  form  hibernaculum) 
The  winter  quarters  of  an  animal. 

"  hi  bern  -aL  »  hy  bern  al,  a.    [Lat.  M- 

btriialis  =   pertaining  to  winder ;    hiems   = 
winter.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  winter. 

"Conjoined  with  the  sun  in  its  hibernal  conversion. 
— Brotnte:  Vulgar  Bmurt,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

hi-bern'-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  hibematum,  sup.  of 
hiberno  =.  to  winter ;  hibernus  =  pertaining 
to  winter.]  To  pass  the  season  of  winter  in 
close,  protected,  or  secluded  quarters,  as 
birds  and  beasts ;  to  winter. 

hi  ber-na    tion,  *  hy-ber-na'-tton,  *. 

[HIBERNATE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  state  of  hibernating. 

"  Plant*  that  were  to  para  their  hybernatim  in  the 
green-bou»e."—  Evelyn :  Kalenaarium  Bortmte ;  A  New 
Qonservatory. 

2.  Zool.  <t  Entom. :  Many  animals  hybernate. 
In  the  case  of  insects  it  is  naturally  but  erro- 
neously assumed  that  they  pass  the  winter 
only  in  a  chrysalis  state.      Some  species  of 
Lepidoptera  do  so  in  the  egg,  others  in  the 
caterpillar,  others  in  the  chrysalis  state.    (E. 
Newman  :  British  Butterflies.) 

Hi-bern'-l-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Hibernia,  fverna, 
Inverna,  from  Gr.  'lepnj  (lerne),  from  Irish 
Eire  =  Ireland,  Erin.]  [AYKAN.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hibernia 
or  Ireland ;  Irish. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Ireland. 

hi  bern '-I -an -Ism,  s.  [Eng.  Hibernian; 
-ism.]  A  phrase,  idiom,  or  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  Irish. 

hi  bern  1-91  station,  hl-bern-i-cJ-za'- 

tion,  s.  [Eng.  hibernicis(e) ;  -ation.]  The 
act  of  using  the  language  or  idioms  of  the 
Irish  language. 

hi   bern  -I   9ise,   hi  -bern  '-I  -9120,   v.  t. 

[Lat.  HibernHa)  =  Ireland ;  c  connective  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ise,  -ize.]  To  render  into  the  idiom  or 
language  of  the  Irish. 

hi  bern  -I  919 m,  *.  [Lat.  HibernHa)  =  Ire- 
land ;  c  connective ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  A  phrase 
or  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Irish  ;  hi- 
bernianism. 

"hi  -  bern  -  i  -  za'-  tion,  »  hy  -  bern-i-za'- 

tlon,  «.  [Eng.  hiberniz(e) ;  -atioii.]  The  act 
or  habit  of  hibernating  ;  hibernation. 

»  hi'-bern-ize,  *  hy'-bern-ize,  v.i.  [Lat. 
hibtrnfus)  =  pertaining  to  winter;  Eng.  suff. 
-ize.]  To  hibernate  (q.v.X 

Hi  bern-6-.  prtf.  [Lat.  Hibernia  =  Ireland.) 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  Ireland. 

Hiberno  Celt,  *.    An  Irish  Celt. 
Hiberno  Celtic,  a.  &  • . 

A.  As  ndj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  Irish  Celts. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  branch  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Irish  ;  the  Irish  language. 

hi  bis  -96  »,  s.  pi.    [Lat  hibiscus) ;  tern.  pi. 
adj.  sutv.  -<•/••.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Malvacee. 

hi  bis  CUS.J.  [Lat. hibiscns.hihincnm.  ibiscum; 
Or.  i/3io-icoc  (hlhiskos),  probably  =  the  wild 
mallow,  the  marsh  mallow.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  malvaceous 
tribe  Hibisceas  (q.v.>  The  invnlncel  is  of 
several  leaves,  calyx  with  five  divisions,  petals 
five,  stamens  forming  a  sheath  which  encloses 
the  five-bninched  style.  Fniit  five-celled, 
many-seeded.  They  are  plants  with  large 
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showy  flowers,  found  chiefly,  though  not  ex 
?  j*  (for1  fro?1081  countries.  In  the  West 
Indies  Hibiscus  arborea  furnishes  tenacious 
nbres,  which  are  made  into  whips.  Those  o 
a.  cannabinus  constitute  the  sun  of  India, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp.  H.  syriacus 


HIBISCUS  ARTICULATCS. 

and  H.  Rosa  Sinensis  are  ornamental  •  the 
astringent  plants  of  the  latter  are  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  blacken  their  eyebrows  and  the 
leather  of  their  shoes.  H.  Sabdarifa  and  H 
suratensis  are  somewhat  acid.  H.  esculetUu's 
[GOMBO]  is  used  in  the  West  Indies  and  H 
langifoUus(Ra.m  turai),  in  the  East  for  thicken- 
ing soup.  More  than  100  species  of  the  genus 
are  known. 

hi'-brid,  o.  4  *.    [HVBRID.] 
hie,  adv.    [Lat  =  here.] 

hio-jacet.  [Lat.  =  here  lies.]  Commonly 
the  first  two  words  on  a  tombstone,  and  so 
used  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of  tombstone, 
grave. 

"  By  the  cold  tuc-jaceti  of  the  dead  " 

Tmnyion  :  fifien.  MS. 

*  hie  ci  us  doc  ti  us  (ci,  ti  as  shl),  «. 

[Said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Lat.  hie  est  doctiis 
=  this  (or  here)  is  the  teamed  man.]  A  cant 
word  for  a  juggler  ;  one  who  plays  fast  and 
loose 

"  And  hicciia  doctiui  played  In  all  " 

Butler :  Biuliknu.  pt  111.,  c.  ill. 

hie  cough  (gh  as  p),  hlc'-ciip,  *  hich- 
cock,  *hlck-ock,  'hick-cock,  •  hick  ct, 
*  hie  quet,  *  nick-up,  s.  [Generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  formation  from  cough,  but  more 
probably  hie,  hick,  or  hik  is  imitative  of  the 
spasmodic  sound  or  jerk,  and  -cough,  -cup, 
&c.,  are  corruptions  of  the  dimin.  suffixes  -et 
or  -ock.  Cf.  FT.  hoquet  =  a  hiccough  ;  Dut. 
hik  =  hiccough,  hikken  =  to  hiccough  ;  Dan. 
hikke,  s.  &  v.  ;  Sw.  hicka,  s.  &  v.  ;  Welsh  to  = 
a  hiccough  ;  igio  =  to  sob ;  Bret  hik  =  a  hic- 
cough. ] 

Pathol. :  A  series  of  sudden,  rapid,  and  brief 
inspirations,  followed  l>v  expiration  accom- 
panied by  noise.  It  is  generally  caused  liy 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  but  is  produced 
chiefly  by  the  respiratory  muscles.  In  children 
it  sometimes  follows  a  violent  fit  of  crying  or 
sobbing.  It  also  accompanies  certain  fevers. 
There  is  an  hysteric  hiccough  and  a  hiccough 
of  death. 

"And  K>  it  i»  also  of  (rood  slgnality.  according  to 
that  of  Hlpiiocrateii.  that  nweziiig  cureth  the  Met*." 
— Brotcnt  ;  Vulgar  Brroun.  bk.  iv..  ch.  Ix. 

hie  cough  (ghas  p),  hie  cup.  '  hick  up, 

v.i.    [HICCOUGH,  ».]    To  have  a  hiccough. 

"  When  I'm  In  a  «t.>i  Afcvtup." 

Bullfr:  Budibnu.  pV  ii.,  c.  L 

Hick,  s.    [Prop,  name.] 

Hick's  mandril, s.  An  arbor  for  turning 
rings  ;  at  the  centre  of  the  arbor  there  is  a 
cone,  round  which,  at  equal  distances,  wedges 
are  fitted  into  dovetailed  grooves,  and  are  ex- 
panded to  the  bore  of  the  ring  by  a  nut  acting 
on  a  screw  at  the  end  of  the  cone. 

hick  7er-y  pick-er  y,  t.  [See  def.)  A  cor- 
ruption of  Hiera  picra  (q.v.). 

"  Tht  leddv  cured  me  with  tome  Mcktri  ptcttrt"— 
Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  rllt 

lick' -hall,  S.     [HlCKWAI.L.] 

lick1 -joint,  *.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful ;  Eng. joint.] 

Muton. :  A  species  of  pointing  In  which 
mortar  in  inserted  between  the  courses  and 
Joints  of  a  wall,  and  made  truly  level  or 
smooth  with  the  surface. 


hick  -or  y,  ».  [Bartlett  notes  the  reserablanos 

in  sound  and  sense  to  Gr.  f,  copwa  (he  carua)= 

the  walnut,  but  adds  that  hickory  is  of  Aroeri. 

can  aboriginal  derivation.] 

Bot.  £Comm.  :  The  several  species  Carya  a 

l?nnVfuJoglandacete-  Cai^  o/ha  is  the 
Shell-bark  Scaly-  bark,  or  Shag-bark  Hickory, 
from  the  tendency  of  the  bark  to  peel  off  in 
long  loose  strips.  Its  wood  is  noted  for  its 
elasticity  and  toughness.  It  is  a  large  tree 
sometimes  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high,  by  two 
in  diameter,  growing  in  the  United  States 
from  South  Carolina  to  New  Hampshire  The 
leaves,  which  are  about  twenty  inches  long, 
are  pinnate,  leaflets  five  serrate.  The  nuts 
which  are  whitish,  are  sub-globular,  pointed 
at  each  end.  Other  species  of  the  genus  are 
the  Mocker-nut,  White-heart,  or  Common 
.Hickory  (C.  tomentosa),  the  wood  of  which 
is  excellent  for  mechanical  purposes,  or  for 
burning,  the  Bitter-nut  or  Swamp  Hickory 
(C.  amara),  the  Pig-nut  Hickory,  or  Hog  nut 
or  Broom  Hickory  (C.  porcina),  the  Nutmeg 
Hickory  (C.  myristioxformis),  &c.  Tlie  Hick- 
ory of  New  South  Wales  is  Eucalyptus  Stuarti- 
ana  and  E.  resinifera. 

hickory-broom,  s.  A  broom  made  from 
the  flexible  wood  of  the  hickory.  The  handle, 
originally  thick,  is  shaved  down  ;  the  long 
thin  shavings,  still  attached  at  one  end  of  the 
stick,  are  bent  over  and  bound  into  a  besom 
head. 

hickory-shirt,  5.  A  shirt  made  of  checked 
cotton  stutf. 

*  hick  -scorn  er,  *.    [Etym.  of  first  element 
doubtful  ;  Bug.  tcorner.]    A  scofler  at  sacred 
things. 

"  Such  Airbrnrnm  will  be  merry  at  their  drunken 
bauquets/'-yoWn^on  .-  ZxpotUum  on  .Vefemio*  U. 

*  hick  -up,  «.  &  v.    [HICCOUGH.] 

hick  -wall,  thick  -way,     hygh  whole, 
*  high-awe,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful  ] 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Picus  minor,  tlie  lesser  spotted  Wood- 
pecker.    It  is  found  in  Britain. 
/       12.  Parus  cceruleus. 

hid,  hid  -den,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [HIDE,  ».J 

A.  As  pa.  jmr.  :  (See  the  verb> 

B.  At  adjective  : 

1.  Concealed  ;  placed  in  secrecy  or  out  of 
sight  ;  remote,  secluded. 

"Some  Aiifrfrit  place,  wherein  to  slake  the  gnawing 
of  my  nil  nd." 
Sumy-'  Cum/J  at  Ikt  A  lamer  uf  her  Lour.  *c. 

2.  Not  evident  ;   reserved,   unseen,   latent, 
covert. 

"  To  raise  »irf  merit,  let  the  alluring  light 
Of  Virtue  high."      r<..ma..;i     Liberty,  ir.  1,101 

*  3.  Sec-n-t,  mysterious.    (Milton.) 

*  hid  -age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  hide  (IX  «.  ; 

•age.] 

Old  Law  :  A  tax  p:ii<  I  to  the  king  for  every 
hide  of  land. 

"The  land-tax.  In  IN  modem  ihane.  «n|»nwdfd  (at 
leant  until  a  recent  ueri<«l)  all  the  former  metliodi  nl 
mtini:  either  iitu|wrly  ur  i*rx>n>  In  m|«ct  of  theur 
roperty,  whether  liy  teuthiur  IUt..-utln.  inUidim  ea 
" 


Rrope 
unl-«,  , 

Cotnmnt..  bk.  1.,  ch.  ». 


. 
or  talllain*."  —  /f/ucij<»n«; 


hi-dal'-go,  s.  [Sp.,  from  hiin  de  algo=l\ie 
son  <>f  something,  a  man  of  rank  :  h(jv  (O.  Hp. 
/i//"),  from  Lut.  jiliitm,  ace.  of  flliut  =  son  ; 
a'hjn,  l^at.  alit/niil  -  HomctliiiiK.  j  A  Sjmni-'h 
Dobleuan  of  the  lowest  class  ;  •  gentleiuan  by 
birth. 

bid   den.  pa.  par.  A  a.     [HlD.| 
hidden  veined,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  !•;:!'}:  Having  the  veins  hlddrn 
from  view  by  tin-  parencliyrua.  Such  a  lenf  la 
sometimeg  erroneously  deacribed  as  velnlcss. 

hid  den  ly,  m/r  [Eng.  hiddtn;  -/i/.]  In  a 
hidden  or  secret  manner;  wcrrtly;  noto|>eiily. 

tlid  der,  i.  or  prr>n.  (Proh.  a  corrupt  of  JU, 
hrrc.)  A  provincial  term  for  A«. 

U  Iliiblrr  ami  ihidttrr  ;  He  and  she;  male 
and  female.  (Dr.  Morris  believes  it  to  mean 
he  deer  and  *hr  deer  —  if.,  animals  of  the  male 
and  female  kind  ;  others  explain  it  as  hilhrr 
and  thither.) 

-  Had  Mi  wouanil  HMO  a  little  wlddtr, 
Be  would  hare  dvvnnml  both  lilMrr  Mtf  tkUMT* 
;  Hrpt. 


hide  (1),  'hi  don.  -hud  en,   *hyde.  v.t. 
i.      [A.S    hblitn,   kf'lan;    cogn.    with   Or. 


koil,  b6y;  pout,  jowl:  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  a»;  expect,  Xcnophon.  exist.    -Inf. 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.    sion    shun;  -tion,  -«ioa  =  chfin.    -tious.  -«lous,  -clous  =  shfis.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -  bel,  del, 
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hid  e  —hierarchy 


frvOu  (keutho)  =  to  hide  ;  Lat.  custot  (for  cud- 
few)  —  a  guardian.] 
A*  Transitiiv: 

1.  To  conceal ;  to  withhold  from  or  put  out 
of  sight ;  to  secrete,  to  cover. 

"There's  never*  man  in  Christendom 
Can  leu  hide  hit  love  or  hate  than  he." 

Shaketp.  :  KidHirti  III.,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  withhold  or  keep  from  knowledge  ;  to 
conceal,  to  suppress,  to  disguise. 

"  There  it  nothing  kid  that  shall  not  be  known  "— 
M«tthr*  x.  w. 

II.  Intrant.  :  To  lie  concealed  ;  to  hide  or 

conceal  oneself;  to  be  withdrawn  from  sight. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  hide  and  to 

conceal,  see   CONCEAL  ;    for  that  between  to 

Aide  and  to  rover,  see  COVER. 

hide  and  seek.  .».  A  children's  game. 
in  which  one  hides  and  the  others  try  to  find 
him  or  her. 

hide  (2),  v  t.  [HIDE  (2),  s.  Cf.  Icel.  Kfdha  -  to 
flog  ;  from  hudh  =  the.  skin  or  hide.]  To  flog, 
to  castigate.  (Colloquial.) 

•bide  (1)  *hyde  (1),  «.  [A.S.  hid,  a  contrac- 
tion of  hifiid  =  (according  to  Beda)  an  estate 
Butflcient  to  support  one  family  or  household  ; 
Low  Lat.  hida.  (Skeat.)] 

Old  IM\D  :  A  measure  of  land  of  uncertain 
size,  estimated  variously  at  60,  80,  100,  and 
120  acres. 

"  Of  ilk  a  hitlf  tao  sehlllyuges  that  he  take 
Said  neuer  eft  betide."      Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  110. 

hide  and  gain.  s.  Arable  land.  (Coke, 
upon  Littleton.) 

hide  (21  «hude,  'hyde  (2),  *    [A.S.  hid; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hind;  Icel.   hudh;    Dan.  & 
Bw.  hud;  O.  H.  Ger.   hid;    Ger.   Kant;    Lat 
cutio  ;  Gr.  KVTOS,  oxO-ros  (kutos,  sfci/tos).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  human  skin :  now  only  used  In  con- 
tempt. 

"  Hnr  sone  was  feir  of  hide  and  hewe." 

Triamour,  46*. 

2.  The  skin  of  any  animal,  either  dressed  or 
raw. 


IL  Cnrnm.  :  Tlie  undressed  skin  of  one  of  the 
larger  domesticated  animals,  as  the  ox,  horse, 
Ac. 

"  Some  in  feathers,  or  a  ragged  hide, 
Have  lived  a  second  life. 

Additon:  To  Drydm. 

1f  The  sides  of  hides  are  the  flesh  side,  and 
the  grain  or  hair  side.  [TANNING.] 

hide-boiling,  s. 

Anthrop. :  The  name  given  by  Tylor  (Prim. 
Cult.,  i.  45)  to  a  method  of  cooking  said  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  61)  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  Scythians,  and  thus  described  by  Andrew 
Boorde  (Fyrst  Boke  of  the  Introduction  of  Know- 
ledge, ch.  iii.)  as  practised  in  Ireland  in  the 
sixteenth  century : 

"  Aiid  they  wyl  sethe  theyr  meat  in  a  beastes  skyn. 
And  the  skyn  shall  be  set  on  uianye  stakes  of  wood, 
and  then  they  wyl  make  a  great  tyre  vuder  the  skyn 
betwyxt  the  stakes,  and  the  skyn  wyl  nut  greatly 
breu.  And  wheu  the  meate  is  eaten,  they,  for  thyr 
drynke.  will  drinke  up  the  brothe."- 

hide  handler,  s.  A  machine  or  vat  in 
wrvoh  hides  are  moved  in  the  liquor  to  expose 
them  to  tlie  liquid  in  circulation,  and  some- 
times alternately  to  the  air  and  the  liquor. 

hide-rope,  s.  Rope  made  of  strands  of 
Cow-hide  plaited.  It  is  used  for  wheel-ropes, 
traces,  purchase-ropes,  ic.  (American.) 

hide-scraper,  ».    . 

Leather :  An  instrument  to  perform  by  ma- 
chinery the  business  of  scraping  the  flesh-side 
of  hides. 

hide-stretcher,  s. 

Leather :  A  frame  on  which  abide  is  stretched 
to  bring  it  to  shape  and  remove  wrinkles. 

hide  -bound,  a.  [Eng.  hide,  and  bound,} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Harsh,  un.,actable. 

~  And  (till  t^  harsher  and  Mitctounder 
The  damsel*  prove,  become  the  fonder." 

Butler  :  Hudibrat,  pt  IL,  *.  L 

(2)  Niggardly,     penurious,     parsimonious, 
•tingy. 


n.  Technically: 

t  1.  Hort.  :  Unduly  restrained,  at  least  fora 
time,  by  the  bark. 

"  Mildew  was  found  to  make  the  corn  hidebound.' 
-Boyle:  Workt.  vi.  4SS. 

2.  Farriery  :  Applied  to  an  animal,  as  a 
horse  or  cow,  when  the  skin  sticks  so  hard  to 
its  ribs  and  back  that  it  cannot  be  loosened 
or  raised. 

"Their  horses,  no  other  than  lame  jades  and  poore 
hidebound  hildlugs."—  P.  Holland:  Liviut,  p.  415. 

•hide  gild,  s.  [Eug.  hide  (2),  s.,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  gild,—  &  payment.] 

Old  Law  :  The  price  or  payment  by  which  a 
villein  escaped  the  penaltv  of  lieing  flogged 
for  any  offence  by  which  he  had  incurred  the 
liability  to  corporal  punishment. 

*  hld-i-6s'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  hideous  ;  -ity.  ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hideous  ;  hideousness. 

hid  c  oils,  '  hid  ous,  a,  [O.Fr.  hisdos, 
hidos,  hidus,  hideus  ;  Fr.  hideiix;  from  Lat. 
hispidosns  =  roughish,  from  hispidus  =  rough, 
bristly.] 

1.  Horrible,  frightful,  or  shocking  to  the 
eye  ;  ghastly,  grim. 

"  The  highway  along  which  he  retired  presented  a 

Siteous    and  hideout  spectacle."  —  Macaulay  :    Hit!. 
ng.,  ch.  xiv 

2.  Horrible  or  shocking  to  the  ear  ;  terrible. 

"  The  Inferior  demons  of  the  place 
Raised  rueful  shrieks  xud  hideous  yells  around." 
Thornton:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  44. 

3.  Horrible  or  shocking  in  any  way  ;  detest- 
able, hateful,  odious. 

"  Check  this  hideous  rashness." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  i.  1. 

If  Hideous  respects  natural  objects,  and 
ghastly  more  properly  that  which  is  super- 
natural or  what  resembles  it;  a  mask  with 
monstrous  grinning  features  looks  hideous  ;  a 
human  form  with  a  visage  of  deathlike  pale- 
ness is  ghastly.  The  grim  is  applicable  only 
to  the  countenance  .  .  .  grisly  refers  to  the 
whole  form,  but  particularly  to  the  colour.  .  .  . 
Hideous  is  applicable  to  objects  of  hearing 
also  ;  but  the  rest  to  objects  of  sight  only. 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

hld'-e-ous-ly,  *  hid-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
hideous;  -ly.]  In  a  hideous,  horrible,  or 
shocking  manner  or  degree. 

hid  e  ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  hideous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  hideous  ;  fright- 
fulness,  horribleness,  dreadtulness. 

hld'-er,  «.  [Eng.  hide(l),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
hides  or  conceals. 

"  If  the  hider  of  the  gold,  ne  had  hid  the  gold  In 
that  place  the  gold  ne  had  not  been  found."—  Chaucer  : 
Boeciut,  bk.  v. 

hid  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [HIDE  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

L.  The  act  of  concealing,  secreting,  or  cover- 
ing from  sight  or  knowledge. 

"  There  was  the  hiding  of  his  power.'—  Bibl»  (IMS). 
*  2.  A  hiding-place  ;  concealment. 
"  Sotbfastuesse  wol  nune  hidingt." 

Roman  nt  of  the  Kate. 

hiding-place,  hiding-hole,  s.  A  place 
of  concealment. 

"  The  habitations,  cottages  ;  the  cities,  hiding-placet 
In  woods."—  Burke:  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Bist.  hk.  t,  ch.  xi. 

hid  Ing,  s.  [HIDE  (2),  v.}  A  thrashing,  a 
flogging.  (Slang.) 


•hi-dle,  *hi-dil,*hu-dle,  ».   [A.S. 
A  hiding-place  ;  a  place  of  concealment  ;  a 
secret-place. 

"And  thi  fa.lir  that  teeth  in  ttidlii  schal  yelde  to 
thee."—  Wycllffe  :  Matt.  T. 

hid  lings,  adv.  &  a.    [Eng.  hide,  and  stiff. 
-lings.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Secretly,  clandestinely. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Secret,  clandestine.    (Scotch.) 

*  hid-OUS,  a.    [HIDEOUS.] 

*  hid-OUS-ly,  adv.    [HIDEOUSLY.] 

hi-drot'-ic,  a,  £  t.     [Gr.  ISpout  (hidroo)  a  to 
sweat,  to  perspire.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Sudorific  ;  causing  perspiration. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  sudorific  (q.v.). 

hie,  *  hi  en,  *  high-en,  *  hye,  *  hy-en,  «.  i. 
[A.S.  higian;  cogn.  with  Lat.  cieo  =  to  sum- 


mon, to  cause  to  go  ;  citus  =  quick  ;  Gr.  xtew 
((in,)  =  to  go.]  To  go  in  haste,  to  hasten,  to 
hurry. 

"Hit  down  and   borrow  Dan   Dunkieeon's   plaUd 
•tirrups."— ticntt:  Out/  Mannerinff,  ch.  Iv. 

H  It  was  frequently  used  reflexively. 

"  Hie  you,  Messala, 
And  I  will  seek  for  Pimlarus  the  while." 

Shaketp. :  Juliut  Catar,  T.  S. 


hie,  *  hlghe,  *  hih, 
hurry. 

"  He  u'as  but  ded,  and  ^,,.\,^<  <,  t,<  ,,,  i 
To  shapeu  for  his  lit  som  remedie." 


[HiE,  v.]    Haste, 

harged  hem  in  hit 


.     ..,. 

*  hie,  a.    [HIOH.] 

»  hie  ful,  *  hlh-ful,  o.  [Eng.  hie;  -fid(t).] 
Hasty,  hurried. 

hi  -cl  -mite,  s.    [Sw.  hjelmit.] 

Min.  :  A  black  mineral  of  metallic  lustre 
and  granular  fracture  ;  hardness,  5  ;  sp.  gr. 
5  '82.  Compos.:  tantalic  acid,  62'42  ;  oxide  of 
tin,  6'5(5  ;  protoxide  of  uranium,  4'87  ;  protox- 
ide of  iron,  8'0(5  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  3  '32. 
Yttria  =  5'19  ;  lime,  4'26  ;  and  water,  3'26,  4c. 
It  is  a  stanno-tantalate  of  iron,  uranium,  and 
yttria,  occuring  in  pegmatite  near  Fahlun,  in 
Sweden. 

'  hi   em  al,  ".    [HYEMAL.] 

Hiera9ians,  Bi'-er-a-fites,  s.  pi 
[For  etym.,  see  def.] 

Ecclesiol.  <t  Ch.  Hist.  :  The  followers  ol 
Hierax,  Bishop  of  Leontopolis,  a  book-copier, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
century.  He  believed  that  Jesus  promulgated 
a  law  much  more  strict  than  that  of  Moses. 
Those  Christians,  therefore,  who  aspired  after 
the  highest  attainments,  were  enjoined  to 
abstain  from  marriage,  flesh,  wine,  &c.  He 
also  allegorised  Scripture,  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  excluded  those  who 
died  infants  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
(Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v., 
§11.) 

hi  er-a'-^I-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hieraci(um) 
(q.v.);  feiu.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe 
Cichoracese. 

hi-tir-a'-cl-um,  s.  [Lat.=  a  kind  of  eye- 
salve,  from  Gr.  lepajtiov  (hierakion)  =  hawk- 
weed,  from  ifpat;  (hierax)  =  a  hawk.) 

Bot.  :  Hawkweed.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
sub-tribe  Hieracieae  (q.v.).  It  consists  of 
perennial  milky  herbs,  with  stellate  hairs, 
yellow  heads  of  flowers,  and  an  angled  or 
striate,  unbeaked  fruit,  with  simple  one- 
serrate  pappus.  The  species  are  so  variable 
that  the  number  in  Britain  has  been  stated  as 
four,  nine,  or  thirty.  Sir  J.  Hooker  divides 
the  genus  into  two  sections  or  sub-genera, 
Piloselloidea  and  Pnlmonarea.  The  British 
species  he  makes  eleven.  Many  others  are 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

hi  er  a  pltf-ra^.  [Gr.  J  epos  (Aiero»)=  sacred, 
and  TTiicpoi  (pikros)  =  bitter.] 

Phar.  :  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powdered 
canella  bark  and  aloes.  (Garrod  :  Mat.  Aled.) 

hi'-er-arch,  s.  [Gr.  Upapx>js  (hierarches)  =  a 
president  of  sacred  rites  :  Upos  (hieros)  = 
sacred,  and  apx<o  (archo)  =  to  rule,  to  govern  ; 
Fr.  hierarque.}  The  chief  of  a  sacred  order  ; 
one  who  has  authority  in  sacred  things.  (MU- 
ton  :  P.  L.,  XL  220.) 

hi-er-arch'-al,  o.  [Eng.  hierarch;  -al]  Of 
or  pertaining  "to  a  hierarch  or  hierarchy  ;  hier- 
archical. 

"  The  great  hierarchal  standard  was  to  move." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  701. 

hi-er-arch'-ic,hi-er-arch'-ic-al,o.  [Eng. 

hierarch  ;  -ic,  -al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hier- 
arch or  hierarchy  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  hierarchy. 

"A  people  under  an  hierarchical  government."  — 
Cogan  :  Theological  DitquifUion,  dis.  2,  ch.  L 

hi-er-arch'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hierarch- 
ical; -ly.]  In  a  hierarchical  manner;  in  a 
manner  of  a  hierarchy. 

hi-er-arch'-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  hierarch;  -ism.] 
Hierarchical  principles,  power,  or  character. 

"  A  presumptuous  hierarchim,  with  all  its  conse- 
quences of  persecution,  of  heresy,  and  hate.  —  to* 
Oottenee  :  Chrittian  Doymatict,  i.  VI. 

hi'-er-arch-y.   *hi-er-arch-le,  *.     [Fr. 

hierarchie,  from  Gr.  Upopxt'a  (hierarchia)  =  the 
post  or  position  of  a  hierarch  (q.v.).J 


fate,  fat.  fare,  armidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdi, 
or,  ware,  wolf,  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ce,  ce  =  6;    ey  =  fc    qu=  kw. 
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1.  Government,  rule,  power,  or  authority  in 
•acred  matters. 

"  Is  not  spiritual  union,  all  hierarchy  and  subordi- 
nation among  men.  henceforth  an  impossibility?"— 
Carlyle  :  Btrot*  *  Hera-tmrthip.  lect  Iv. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  in  whom  is  vested  the 
control,    direction,    power,    or   authority   in 
sacred   matters ;    the   authorities   in  sacred 
matters  collectively  ;  a  sacred  body  of  rulers. 

"  In  1688  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy  was  for  a  moment 
that  of  the  popular  party."—  Vacttulay:  Hilt.  Eng., 
eh.  viii. 

3.  A  form  of  government  carried  out  by  the 
priesthood  or  clergy. 

4.  A  rank  or  order  of  sacred  persons. 

"Standards  and  gonfalons,  'twixt  van  and  rear 
Stream  in  the  air.  and  for  distinction  serve 
Of  Aierurcatei.  of  orders  and  degrees." 

Milton:  P.L^v.  Ml. 

lal-er-it'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  iepanicot  (hieratikos), 
from  t«pos  (hieros)  =  sacred.] 

A.  As   adj.  :   Consecrated  or   devoted    to 
•acred  uses  ;    sacred  ;   sacerdotal  ;   priestly. 
Specif.,  applied  to  the  characters  or  mode  of 
writing  employed  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  in 
their  records.    They  were  an  abridged  form  of 
the  hieroglyphic. 

"The  Palenqne  inscriptions  show  the  abbreviated 
hieratic  writing."—  Wilson :  Prehiitoric  Man,  ii.  64. 

B.  At  subst. :  The  characters  employed  by 
the  priests  of  Egypt  in  their  records  ;  hieratic 
writing  or  characters. 

hi-er-atf -Ic-al, a.  [Eng.  hieratic;  -aL]  The 
same  as  HIERATIC  (q.v.). 

hi  -er-ax,  i  -er-ax,  s.  [Or.  ie'po£  (hierax)  = 
a  hawk,  a  falcon.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  falcons  (Falconinae). 
Some  species  are  of  small  size,  yet  they  are 
very  courageous,  and  are  trained  in  India  to 
the  pursuit  of  game.  Hierax  casrulescens  is  the 
little  black  and  orange  Indian  Hawk  of 
Edwards,  and  Latham's  Bengal  Falcon.  It  is 
found  also  in  Java. 

•hlerd,  s.    [HERD.] 

*  Word  ess,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  hierd  =  herd ;  fern, 
suff.  -ess.]  A  female  herd  ;  a  shepherdess. 

lii  er-och-16  e,  thi-er  6ch-16-a,<.  [Pref. 
hiero-,  =  sacred,  because  the  plant  was  formerly 
strewed  on  the  floors  of  churches,  and  Or. 
XAdi)  (chloe),  yA6a  (chloa)  =  the  first  tender 
green  shoot  of  grass  or  other  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Aveuese. 
HierocMoe  bnrealis  is  a  fragrant  grass,  the  scent 
being  attributed  to  benzoic  add.  It  is  found 
In  wet  places  near  Thurso,  and  was  so  formerly 
in  Forfarshire.  It  is  the  only  British  species, 
and  is  confined  to  Scotland. 

•lU-er-Sc'-ra-$&  s.  [Gr.  i«rpoc  (hieros)  = 
•acred,  and  opxi  (archt)  =  rule  or  government.) 
A  government  by  ecclesiastics  ;  a  hierarchy. 

hl'-er-o-gljfph,*.   [Gr.  «p<*  (hieros)  =  sacred, 
and  yMx^TJ  (gluphe)  —  a  carving,  a  writing ;  FT. 
hieroglyph*.] 
L  Literally : 

L  The  figure  of  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  of 
any  animate  or  inanimate  object ;  a  symbol  or 
character  used  in  the  writing  called  hiero- 
glyphic (q.v.). 

"  To  bring  together  the  Egyptian  hierntfwhi  In  their 
pictorial  form  with  the  square  Hebrew  characters."— 
TV/or .-  Early  Hitt.  Mankind,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  art  of  writing  in  picture  or  hiero- 
glyphic characters. 

IL  Fig. :  Any  picture  having,  or  supposed 
to  have,  a  hidden,  secret,  or  mysterious  mean- 
ing. 

"  He  gave  unto  her  a  kind  expression,  by  a  qnalut 
device  sent  unto  her  in  a  rich  Jewel,  fashioned  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  trivial  hieroglyphi,  used  in 
France,  called  Rebus  de  Picardy."— Sir  0.  Buck:  Bat, 
Of  Richard  III  (1646).  p.  Hi. 

hi'-er-6-glyph,  v.t.  [HIEROOLTPH,  «.]  To 
represent  by  or  in  hieroglyphics. 

hi-er-i-glyph  -Ic,  a.  &  >.  (Int.  hieroglyphi- 
cu*,  from  Or.  iepoy\v<j>iK6s  (hieroglitphikos), 
from  itfmt  (hieros)  =  sacred,  and  y\v<t»a  (glupho) 
—  to  carve,  to  write.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Literally: 

.  1.  A  term  applied  to  the  most  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Egypt,  being  that  employed  in  the 
monumental  inscriptions  of  that  country. 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  trace  up  hirroytwhic  writ- 
log  to  its  original —  Warburton  :  Divine  LtftM**, 
IMC.  iv.,  |4.  • 

2.  Written  in  or  covered  with  hieroglyphs  ; 


conveying,  or  intended  to  convey,  a  meaning 
by  hieroglyphs  or  emblematically 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Written  in  characters  difficult  to  deci- 
pher. 

2.  Mysterious;  conveying,  or  intended  to 
convey,  a  meaning  in  mysterious  or  obscure 
terms  or  emblems. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  A  hieroglyph ;  hieroglyphic  wri- 
ting. 

"The  groups  of  symbols  begin  with  a  Urge  hierogly. 
JjJ*  o"  «•>'«  left-hand  corner."-  WUwn :   Prthittoric 

2.  PL  (Hieroglyphs,  hieroglyphics)  :  Repre- 
sentations of  animals,  plants,  and  other  more 
or  less  material  bodies,  sculptured  on  Egyp- 
tian temples,  obelisks,  sarcophagi,  &c.,  and  de- 
signed for  ideographic  or  other  writings.     All 
attempts  to  read  hieroglyphics  had  for  cen- 
turies been  given  up,  when,  in  August,  1799, 
the  French  found  among  the  ruins  of  Fort  St. 
Julien,  near  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  a 
stone,  which  has  since  been  called  the  Rosetta 
Stone.     It  was  afterwards  taken  from  a  French 
vessel  by  William  R.  Hamilton,  and  is  now  in 
the  British 

Museum.  It 
contains  an 
inscription 
regarding  the 
coronation  of 
Ptolemy  V. 
(Epiphanes), 
and  is  be- 
lieved to  have 
been  sculp- 
tured about 
195  B.C.  The 
inscription  is 
first  in  hiero- 
glyphics, next 
in  the  hieratic 
character  of 


EGYPTIAN    HIEROGLYPHICS. 


Egypt,  and  in  Greek,  which  afforded  a  key  to 
the  hieroglyphics,  but  one  very  difficult  to 
apply.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  in  1801,  Akerblad  in 
1802,  the  younger  Champollion  in  1814,  1821, 
1836,  1841,  with  Dr.  T.  Young,  most  successful 
of  any,  in  1819,  and  Rossellini  in  1825, 1826,  &c., 
all  made  advances  towards  solving  the  enigma, 
so  that  Dr.  Birch,  of  the  Biblical  Archseological 
Society,  and  other  Egyptologists  are  now  con- 
tinually translating  hieroglyphics  from  the 
monuments.  Hieroglyphics  are  of  two  kinds  : 
some  are  ideographs  (q.v.),  others  stand  for 
syllables  or  for  letters.  They  are  not  con- 
fined to  Egypt,  they  exist  in  the  adjacent 
lands,  and  in  Mexico.  Professor  Sayce  shows 
that  there  were  some  hieroglyphics  in  the 
Hamathite  inscriptions  which  were  probably 
of  Hittite  origin  (Trans.  Mb.  Arch.  Soc.,  v., 
26,  27).  The  Mexican  hieroglyphics  emanated 
from  the  ancient  Aztecs.  Hieroglyphs  are  a 
shorter  kind  of  picture  writing,  which  it  is 
thought  was  the  earliest  form  of  all.  Hiero- 
glyphics were  ultimately  modified  into  alpha- 
betic writing.  Thus  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton 
believed  in  the  hieroglyphic  or  picture  origin 
of  the  Assyrian  Syllabary  (Ibvl.,  vi.  (1878),  p. 
452-48:!,  602),  and  Endlicher  has  shown  that 
the  "ancient  pictures"  of  the  Chinese  gave 
rise  to  the  cursive  forms  now  in  use.  (Tylor: 
Anthropology,  ch.  vii.) 

"The  Hamathite  hieroglypMci appear  to  have  been 
an  Invention  of  an  early  population  of  Northern 
Syria."— Tram.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  v.  26. 

hl-er  6  glyph'-- Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hierogly- 
phic; -at.]  The  same  as  HIEROGLYPHIC  (q.v.). 

"  The  \ifroglyiihical  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians."— 
Browne  Vulgar  Erroun,  bit.  L,  ch.  x. 

'hl-er-o" -glyph' -Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hiero- 
glyphioal ;  -ly.\  In  a*  hieroglyphic  manner; 
by  means  of  hieroglyphics,  emblems,  or  cha- 
racters"; in  hieroglyphics. 

"  ffieroflypMcailif  adding  marteerm.  wlvernes.  lion- 
fishes,  with  divers  others."— flrwm* .-  I'utyar  Krnurt, 
bk.  r..  ch.  xx. 


t,  «.  [Eng.  hieroglyph; 
•ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  deciphering 
of  hieroglyphics. 

•hi'-er-O-glyph-iie,  v.t.  fEng.  hieroglyph; 
-i:e.\  To  express  in  hieroglyphic*  ;  to  write 
or  depict  hieroglyphicully. 

"They  hter»glypkliKl  loth  their  thought*.  htstorlM, 
and  Inventions  to  posterity."— Kmlgn:  .Iculpfura. 

•  hi  -  er  6  gram,  i.  [Gr.  Jeprit  (Hieros)  m 
sacred,  and  ypoftpa  (gramma)  =  a  writing,  a 


letter  ;  ypo.fru,  (graphd)  =  to  write.]  A  specie* 
of  sacred  or  hieratic  writing. 

hi-or-i-gram-mat-Ic,  •hi-er-4- 

gram  mat  ic-al,  <*•  [Gr.  Upot  (hieros)  = 
sacred  ;  -yp^/ia  (gmmma),  genit.  vpotiuaTXK 
(grammatos)  =  a  letter,  and  Bug.  adj.  suff  -fc  1 
Pertaining  to  or  written  in  hierograms 


.,  f  4 


.,  -        «/> 

(hieros)  =  sacred  ;  ypa^ia  (gramma),  genit 
ypawia-w  (grammatos)  -  a  writing,  a  letter; 
E::g.  suff.  -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  hiero- 
grams  ;  a  writer  of  hieroglyphics. 

"Used  only  by  priests,  prophets.  hierooramm,t 
r  holy  writers.  <_«  r«n*i«  .  A  rt  of  Smtolming. 


•  hi-er-og'-ra-pher,  s.  [Or.  Upd?  (hieros)  = 
sacred  ;  ypooiw  (grapho)  =  to  write,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -«r.]  A  writer  of,  or  one  versed  in,  hiero- 
graphy. 

«hi-er-6-graph'-Ic,  '  hi  6r  6  griph  io- 
al,  a.  [Or.  iep«  (Aicros)  =  sacred,  and  Eng. 
graphic,  graphical  (q.  v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hierography. 

"  Inscribed  by  Thoyth.  the  first  Hermes,  with  *<<*». 
>TOJ*IC  letters  in  the  sacred  dialect.--  K'orturJoW- 
*iri««  Legation,  bk.  Iv.  )  4. 

hi  er  og^-ra-phy,  «.  [Gr.  itp&  (huros)  - 
sacred,  and  ypi<t><a  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  Sacred 
or  holy  writings. 

Iu-er-Sl  -a-trjf,  «.  [Gr.  i<po«  (hieros)  m 
sacred,  and  Aarpcia  (latreia)  =  worship.]  The 
worship  of  sacred  persons  or  things. 

hI-er-4-ldg;-ic.  '  hi-er-i-ldg^-Io-al,  a. 

[Gr.  Upos  (hieros)  =  sacred  ;  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a 
discourse,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic,  -tco/.J  Of  or 
pertaining  to  hierology. 


,  s.     [Eng.  hi«rolog(y)  ;  -«.] 
One  versed  in  hierology. 


from  c«pos  (hieros)  =  sacred,  and  Aoyot  (logos) 
=  a  discourse.)  A  discourse  on  sacred  matters 
or  things  ;  Bpedfloally,  the  science  of  tlie 
ancient  writings  and  inscriptions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, or  a  discourse  upon  that  science. 

•  hi'-er-o  -man  -9?,  »•  [Or.  itpopamia  (hiero. 
manteia),  from  itpos  (hieros)  =  sacred,  and  par* 
ttia.  (nuinti-tti)  =  prophecy,  divination.  J     Di- 
vination by  observing  the  things  ottered  la 
sacrifice. 

•  hi'-er-A-nuir-t^r,  s.  [G  r.  itptv*  (h  iereut)  = 
a  priest  (?),  and  Eng.  martyr.}    A  priest  who 
becomes  a  martyr. 

•  hi  cr  6m  ne  m6n,  «.    (Gr.  Jepot  (Ai*ro»)  . 
sacred,    and    ftpij^ui'   (mnemdn)  =  mindful  ; 
pva.op.au.  (mnaomai)  -  to  remember.] 

Greek  Antiquity: 

1.  The  sac-re<l  secretary  or  recorder  sent  by 
each  umphictyonic  state  to  their  council  along 
with  the  actual  deputy  or  minister. 

2.  A  magistrate  who  had  the   charge   or 
su|>erint«ndence  of  religions  matters  ;  a  minis- 
ter of  religion,  oorretipouding  to  the  Rome- 
Pontifex. 

Hi-er  6  nlm  I  an,  «.    [JESUATK.) 

Hi  or  in  y  mites,  ».  j>l.    (from  Hierony- 
inus,  better  known  as  St  .  Jerome.  ] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  An  order  of  hermit*,  constituting 
projxTly  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  founded 
in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  8U 
Thomas  of  Sienna,  anil  continued  by  Pope 
Gregory  XI.  in  1374.  Called  also  Brethren  ot 
the  Common  Lot,  Brethren  of  Goodwill,  and 
GfBgoriana, 

hi  cr  6  phant,  *.  (Gr.  itpmt>amn  (hitro- 
phxntis),  from  iep«t  (hieroi)  =  HBCI  <-<l,  and  <t>ain> 
(]>htiin6)  =  to  snow,  to  declare  )  One  who 
teai'heH  or  explains  the  mysteries  of  religion  ; 
a  religious  teacher,  a  priest. 

"  I  come  to  you  as  of  old.  the  pupil  to  the  MmnAai*. 

and  demand  the  Initiation.'  -Lftlon  .  faitani,  bk.  IT., 

ch.  111. 

*  hi-er-A-phan'  tie,  a-    (Eng.  hierophant; 
-ic.  ]    Of  or  pertaining  to  hierophaiiU. 

*  hi  or  6s  co1  pjf,  "•    [Gr.  i»poo-«oin«  (hitro- 
tkt>]>ia),  from  icpo>  (Aurros)=sacred,  and  axowitt 
(skojten)  =  to  view,  to  observe.]     Divination 
by  Inspection  of  the  entrails  of  \  xtimi  offered 
in  S.K-I  iiice. 


b6y ;  p«iut,  J6%1;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;;  expect,  ^onophon,  of  1st.    ph  -  L 
-clan,  -tlan  -  shun.   -Hon.  -sion  =  shun;  (ion,  slon  =  sbon.   -tieus,  -clous,  -sious  -=  ahus.   -We,  -die,  ic.  -  beL  deL 
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hierourgy— high 


"  bi'-«r-OUr- jfy,  ».  [Or.  itpovpyia(hitrourgia.), 
from  itpis  (hitrot)  =  sacred,  and  tpyov  (erpon) 
•swork.)  A  sacred  or  holy  work  or  worship. 


nig  gle,   f.i.     [A  weakened  form  of  /ui</(/?f 

W.*M 

1.  To  carry  provisions  about  for  sale;  to 
hawk  provisions. 
i.  To  chaffer ;  to  haggle  over  a  bargain. 

"To  higgle  thus  (or  a  few  blows  - 

Kiitlrr:  //u.liAr«u.  pt.  It.,  c.  11. 

8.  To  quarrel  or  make  a  fuss  about  trifles. 

"  Loth  to  higglr  for  »  letter  or  two  (misprinted  per- 
ehancei  in  the  name  of  a  town."— FMer :  Worthies; 

KorthutnbfrhimL 

hlg  gle  dy  pig  glc  dy.  adv.  [HIGGLE.] 
In  a  state  of  confusion,  like  goods  in  a  hig- 
gler's basket ;  topsy-turvy. 

hlg  glor,  s.    [Eng.  higgHe);  -er.} 

1.  One  who  carries  provisions  about  for  sale ; 
a  hawker  of  provisions. 

"  A  hifglrr  had  perished  in  the  Attempt  to  cross."— 
Maeaulay :  But.  ling.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  One  who  does  occasional  work  with  a 
horse  and  cart. 

3.  One  who  haggles  or  is  tedious  about  a 
bargain. 

high  ('ih  silent),  *  heagh,  *  heah,  *  hegh, 

*  heghe,  •  heh,  *  hei,  *  heigh,  *  heih, 

*  hey.     *  heye,    *  highe,    *  nig,    *  hy, 

a.  &  adv.  [A.S.  heah,  heh ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
Koog ;  Icel.  hdr ;  Sw.  hog  ;  Dan.  hoi ;  Goth. 
kauhs;  O.  H.  Ger.  h6h;  Ger.  hoch;  O.  Fris. 
tech.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Rising  considerably  above  the  ground  or 
surrounding  objects ;  having  a  great  extent 
from  base,  to  summit ;  lofty  ;  elevated. 

"  Eftsoone  the  feeud  tok  him  into  a  ful  high  nil."— 
Wydiffe  :  Matthew,  ch.  Ir. 

(2)  Situated  at  a  great  elevation. 

(8)  Prominent  from  the  surface :  as,  high 
relief. 

(4)  Reaching  or  rising  to  the  full  or  greatest 
elevation  :  as,  high  tide. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Large  or  great  in  number,  degree,  or  ex- 
tent.   [  HIGH-LATITUDE.] 

(2)  Elevated  or  exalted  in  rank,  position,  or 
office ;    frequently  in  composition   as    high- 
oonstable,  lord  high  admiral,  &c. 

"They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake 
them."  Shaketp. :  Richard  111.,  IT.  4. 

(3)  Exalted  morally  or  intellectually ;  noble. 
(Said  both  of  persons  and  things.) 

"Of  alle  men  his  wisdom  is  higheste." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  5,908. 

(4)  Noble ;  elevating. 

"  There  studious  let  me  sit, 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead." 

Thornton  :  Winter,  432. 

(5)  Raised  above  the  understanding;   ab- 
struse ;  difficult 

"  They  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things." 
Shaketp. :  Juliut  Casar,  L  2. 

(6)  Boastful,  arrogant,  proud,  haughty. 
"The  tone  of  Caillieres  became  high  and  arrogant." 

—ilncaula.it  :  Bitt.  Eng  ,  ch.  xxii. 

(7)  Excited,  lively,  animated. 

"Mary  was  not  merely  in  high,  but  In  extravagant 
•pint*.  —  Macautay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

(8)  Boisterous,  threatening,   violent,   tem- 
pestuous, angry. 

"  I  heard  the  click  and  fall  of  swords. 
And  Cassio  high  in  oath."     Shaken*. :  Othello,  11. 1 

(9)  Extreme ;  raised  to  a  great  degree ;  in- 
tense ;  strong. 

"  They  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high.* 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  869. 

(10)  Full ;  complete. 


(11)  Dear ;  of  a  great  price ;  of  a  greater  price 
than  usual ;  not  cheap  ;  exorbitant  in  price. 

*  (12)  Far  advanced  or  removed  into  anti- 
quity ;  very  distant  in  time. 

"  Toe  nominal  observation  of  the  several  days  of  the 
week  is  very  high,  and  as  old  as  the  ancient  Egyptians." 
—Brrjurm. 

(13)  Capital;  committed  against  the  sovereign 
or  state  :  as,  high  treason. 

(14)  Luxurious  ;  rich. 

'  The  times  are  wild  :  contention,  like  a  hone 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose." 

Skaktif.  :  1  Henry  IT.,  L,  I. 


(15)  Celebrated  or  observed  with  full  cere- 
mony ;   intended   for   use   on  important  or 
solemn  occasions  :  as,  hiijh  festivals,  a  hiyh- 
altar. 

(16)  Tending  towards  or  approaching  putre- 
faction ;   strong-smelling :   as,    The   meat  is 
high. 

II.  Music:  Acute  ;  sharp :  as,  a  hitih  note. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  high  degree  ;  to  a  great 
height ;  highly. 

"  I  cannot  reach  so  high." 
Shakesp. :  Tm  Gentlemen  of  t'trona,  i.  3. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  An  elevated  place  or  position  ;  a  height. 
(Now  only  in  the  phrase  On  high,  q.v.). 

••  Let  us  to  the  highfit  of  the  field." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  4. 

2.  People  of  high  rank  or  station  :  as,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor. 

3.  In  the  superlative  (of  the  form   Most 
High),  God,  the  Almighty. 

1J  (1)  High  and  dry :  Out  of  water  ;  in  a  dry 
place. 

(2)  On  high,  *  a  high,  *  on  hihe  : 

(a)  At  or  to  a  higher  place  or  position  ; 
aloft,  above  ;  in  heaven. 

"  The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high." 

Drylen  :  Hong  fur  HI.  Cecil ui  I  flay. 

(6)  In  a  loud  voice  or  manner  ;  aloud. 

(3)  To  be  on  or  to  mount  the  high  horse : 
(a)  To  stand  on  one's  dignity. 

(6)  To  take  offence. 

If  Obvious  compounds  :  High-aimed,  high- 
arched,  high-aspiring,  high-browed,  high-climb- 
ing, high-created,  high-crowned,  high-curling, 
high -designing,  high -finished,  high-faming, 
high-flushed,  high-perched,  high-placed,  high- 
roofed,  high-swelling. 

high-admiral,  s.    [ADMIRAL.] 

*  high-angel,  *  heh-engel, «.   An  arch- 
angel.   (Ormuium,  1,862.) 

high-bailiff,  s.  The  chief  officer  of  certain 
corporations  ;  the  officer  of  a  county-court ; 
the  officer  who  serves  writs,  &c.,  in  certain 
franchises  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  sheriff. 

*  high-battled,  a.    Commanding  proud 
armies  ;  renowned  in  battle  or  war. 

"  Like  enough  high-battled  Cesar  will 
Vustate  his  happiness." 

Shakeip.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  Hi.  18. 

*  high-blest,   a.     Highly  or   supremely 
blest  or  happy. 

"  So  prevalent  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  Qod  highblett,  or  to  incline  his  will" 

Hilton  :  P.  L.,  xl.  Hi. 

*  high-blooded,  a.     Of  noble  birth  or 
lineage. 

*  high-blown,  a.     Swelled   much  with 
wind  ;  inflated,  puffed  up. 

"My  high-blown  pride 

At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old."        Shakeip. :  Benry  nil.,  iii.  2. 

high-born,  a.  Of  noble  birth  or  extrac- 
.-tion. 

"Sigh-born  ladles  In  their  magic  cell." 

Byron  :  English  Bards  A  Scotch  Reviewers. 

high-bred,  a.  Highly  bred;  of  pure 
blood  or  extraction. 

"  Like  the  high-bred  colt  when  freed." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Hi.  It 

high-brown  fritillary,  s. 

Entom. :  Argynnis  Adippe,  a  British  butter- 
fly, family  Nymphalidae. 

*  high-built,  a. 

L  Of  lofty  structure. 

"  Sofa,  and  couch,  and  high-built  throne  august. " 
Camper :  Talk,  v.  l«4. 

2.  Covered  with  or  bearing  a  lofty  building 
or  structure. 

"The  high-built  elephant  his  castle  rears." 

Creech.    (Todd.) 

High-church,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  High-church  party  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Entertaining  high  notions  re- 
garding the  prerogatives  of  the  church. 

If  High-church  party : 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  the  three  great 
parties  in  the  English  Church.  They  regard 
the  Episcopal  form  of  government  as  so  essen- 
tial to  a  true  church  that,  as  a  rule,  they  do 
not  feel  free  to  recognize,  as  sister  churches, 
those  Christian  denominations  which  are  under 
other  forms  of  government.  If  they  look 


for  ecclesiastical  alliance  outside  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  it.  is  towards  churches  under 
the  rule  of  bishops  that  they  turn,  and  espe- 
cially towards  the  Roman  Church.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  Laud  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished advocate  of  what  would  now  be 
called  High-church  principles,  but  the  de- 
signation did  not  come  into  use  till  the  time 
of  the  controversy  commencpd  by  Dr.  Sache- 
verell  in  1709.  In  the  present  century  High- 
churchism  has  developed  first  into  Tractarian- 
ism  and  then  into  Ritualism.  Believing  the 
Church  to  have  received  the  right  of  autonomy 
from  its  Divine  Head,  it  disputes  the  right  of 
the  Civil  Courts  to  try  ecclesiastical  cases.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
where  it  has  made  some  progress. 

High  churchism,  s.  The  principles  of 
High-churchmen  considered  as  a  whole. 

High  -  churchman,  s.     One    holding 

High-church  principles. 

high-coloured,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  a  strong,  deep,  or 
glaring  colour  ;  flushed. 

"Leiiidus  is  high-coloured.  They  have  made  him 
drink.  —Otukesp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra.  11. 1. 

2.  Fig. :  Described  or  represented  in  strong 
or  forcible  language ;  vivid :  as,  a  high-coloured 
description. 

High  Commission  court,  s.  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"A  court  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  erected  in  A.D.  1659, 
to  vindicate  the  dignity  and  peace  of  the  church,  by 
reforming  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  all  manner  of 
errors,  heresies,  schisms,  offences,  and  enormities. 
Means  were  found  to  vest  in  the  commissioners  almost 
despotic  powers  of  BuiiiK  and  imprisoning,  which  they 
exerted  much  beyond  the  degree  uf  the  offence  itself, 
and  frequently  over  offences  by  uo  means  of  spiritual 
cognizance.  This  court  was  abolished  by  statute 
16  Car.  I.  c.  11 ;  and  theiattempt  to  revive  it,  during 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  served  only  to  hasten  hU  ruin. 
—Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  8. 

high-constable,  s.    [CONSTABLE.] 
high-court,  s.    [PARLIAMENT.] 

If  High  Court  of  Justice : 

Law  :  A  high  tribunal  brought  into  existence 
by  Acts  passed  during  1873  and  1875,  and 
which  came  into  operation  on  Nov.  1  in  the 
latter  year.  They  merged  into  one  Court,  the 
Courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Chancery  and  Ex- 
chequer, with  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  the 
Probate  and  Divorce  Courts.  The  High  Court 
of  Justice  has  a  Chancery  Division,  a  Queen's 
Bench  Division,  a  Probate,  a  Divorce,  and  an 
Admiralty  Division,  dtc. 

high-cross,  s.  The  cross  formerly  erected 
in  market-places.  [CROSS.] 

high-day,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  feast,  a  festival. 

2.  Broad  daylight. 

B.  As  adj. :  Festival ;  jovial. 

"  Thou  spendest  such  high-day  wit  In  praising  him." 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  11.  ft. 

.  High-Dutch,  s.  The  cultivated  German 
as  opposed  to  the  vernacular  dialects. 

high-elbowed,  a.  A  term  applied  by 
Tennyson  to  insects  like  the  grasshopper, 
from  the  prominence  of  the  thigh-joints  of  the 
posterior  legs  when  bent  (Brook,  54.) 

'  high  -  embo wed,  a.  Having  loft} 
arches. 

"  Love  the  high-embowed  roof." 

Milton  :  11  feiileroio,  1ST. 

high-engendered,  a.  Born  or  created 
on  high. 

"  Your  high-engendered  battles." 

Khakesp. :  Lear,  111.  X 

high  faluting,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Bombastic,   fustian,  affected, 
pompous. 

B.  As  subst. :  Porapousness,  bombast,  fustian. 

*  high  -father,    *  heh -fader,  «.     A 

patriarch.    (Ormuium,  17,107.) 

high-fed,  a.    Pampered,  luxurious. 

"  A  favourite  mule,  high-fed,  and  in  the  pride  ol 
flesh  and  mettle."— L'Mstrange. 

high-feeding,  s.  Luxury  in  diet ;  luxu- 
riousness. 

high-flavoured,  a.  Having  a  strong 
flavour.  (Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  34. ) 

*  high-flier,  s.    One  who  is  extravagant 
in  opinions  or  pretensions. 

"She  openly  professeth  herself  to  be  a  High-flier. 
and  it  is  not  Improbable  she  may  also  be  a  Papist  a* 
heart."— Swift. 


fcte,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian,    a»,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew. 


high 
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high  flown,  a. 
1.  Fii'vated ;  proud. 

"  Sol  high-favm  hopes  to  Reason's  lore  descend." 

D*nham :  Of  Prudent*.  «. 
8.  Turgid  ;  extravagant ;  bombastic. 
"  This   fable    is  a  high-floum   hyperbole   upon   the 
miseries  of  uiurrlage.'  —  L  Eitrangc. 

*  high-flushed,  a.    Elated  ;  excited. 

high-flying,  a.  Extravagant  in  opinions, 
claims,  or  pretensions.  (Dryden :  Virgil; 
Georgic  iv.) 

high-furnace,  s. 

Metall. :  A  smelting  furnace  of  full  height,  as 
distinct  from  a  certain  smaller  furnace  known 
as  the  half  high-furnace. 

High-German,  s.    [GERMAN.] 

high-go,  t.  A  drinking  bout ;  a  spree  ;  a 
revel.  (Slang.) 

high-going,  a.     Reaching  or  rising  high. 

*  high-grown,  o.    Overgrown  with  high 
corn. 

"The  high-groom  field."          SHakap. :  Ltur.  IT.  4. 

high-handed,  a.  Overbearing ;  oppres- 
sive ;  domineering  ;  arbitrary :  as,  a  hinh- 
hantled  proceeding ;  high-handed  policy., 

high-hearted,  a.  Full  of  courage ;  brave ; 
high -spirited. 

high-heeled,  a.    Having  high  heels. 

"  Lewis,  in  spite  of  high-heeled  shoes  and  a  towering 
wig,  hardly  reached  the  middle  size."  —  Macauiay  • 
Bitt.  Kng  .  cli.  xiii. 

high-hung,  a.    Hung  aloft.     (Dryden.) 

high-jinks,  s.  pi.  High  festivities  or 
revelry  ;  great  sport.  (Slang.) 

high-life,  s. 

1.  The  style  of  living  or  the  manners  of  the 
fashionable  world. 

2.  The  upper  classes  collectively. 

*  high-lived,  a.    Pertaining  to  high-life. 

high-low,  s.  A  kind  of  laced  boot  reach- 
Ing  to  the  ankle. 

*  high  Mall,  s.    The  time  when  the  Mall 
was  most  crowded. 

"  Were  you  to  see  Oatty  walk  the  Park  at  high  Mall, 
you  would  expect  those  who  followed  her  and  those 
who  met  her  could  immediately  draw  their  swords  for 
her."— Steele:  Spectator.  No.  «7. 

high-mass,  s. 

Roman  Rittial :  'A  mass  in  which  the  cele- 
brant is  attended  by  deacon  and  sub-deacnn, 
as  distinguished  from  a  low  mass  and  a  missa 
cantata,  in  which  he  is  served  by  one  or  more 
acolytes.  A  high-mass  is  usually,  but  not 
necessarily,  sung  at  the  high-altar. 

*  high-men,  s.  pi.    False  dice,  so  called 
because  they  were  loaded,   so  as  always  to 
show  high  numbers. 

high-mettled,  a.  Full  of  metal  or  spirit ; 
ardent ;  full  of  h're  ;  spirited. 

"  He  fails  not  iu  these  to  keep  a  stiff  rein  on  a  hiyh- 
mtttltd  Pegaaus."— OarfA. 

high-minded,  a. 

1.  Having  a  noble  and  honourable  spirit ; 
magnanimous  ;  opposed  to  mean. 

*  2.  Proud  ;  arrogant. 

"  High-minded,  foaming  out  their  own  disgrace." 

Coteptr:  Tatk,  vi.  8M. 

high  mindedness,  s.     The  quality  or 

state,  of  being  high-minded  ;  magnanimity. 

high  misdemeanours,  ».  pi. 

Law :  Misprisions  which  are  merely  positive : 
as  maladministrations  on  the  part  of  high 
officers  in  public  trust  and  employment ;  con- 
tempt of  the  king's  prerogative ;  or  against  his 
person  and  government,  or  his  title,  or  his 
courts  of  justice,  if  these  offences  do  not 
amount  to  treason.  Called  also  contempts. 
(Blackttone.) 

high-mounted,  a.  Raised  aloft  (Cow- 
ptr :  Needle*  Alarm.) 

high-palmed,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a 
stag  of  full  growth,  which  bears  the  palms  of 
his  horns  aloft ;  having  lofty  antlers. 

"  Ifigh-palmtd  harts  a 

high  pitched,  a. 
L  Aspiring,  haughty. 

"Hi*  higK-iAlched  thought*.  " 

Bhaketp. :  Rapt  of  iMtrtet,  4L 

&  Acute,  sharp,  tuned  high. 


high-place, ». 
Religion: 

1.  EUinic(Pl) :  The  tops  of  mountains,  hills, 
sc.,  were  deemed  by  most  ethnic  people  as 
sacred,  and  temples,  idols,  and  other  appli- 
ances for  worship  were  reared  on  such  heights. 

2.  Jewish:   The  Jews   are   frequently   de- 
nounced for  having  imitated  the  heathen  in 
worshipping  idolatrously  on  high  places.    The 
Hebrew  word  is  TO}  (bamah)  =  a  natural 
height  (Deut.  xii.  2,  2  Kings  xvii.  9-11).  High- 
places  are  generally  mentioned  with  groves. 
[GROVE.] 

high-pressure,  s.    (See  the  compounds.) 

High-pressure  alarm  : 

Steam-eng. :  An  alarm  intended  to  give 
notice  of  a  dangerous  head  of  steam,  and  to 
prevent  an  explosion  of  a  steam-generator. 
It  consists  mainly  of  two  classes  :  1.  Fusible 
plugs  in  the  side  of  the  boiler,  which  give 
way  when  a  certain  heat  is  attained,  and  allow 
the  steam  to  escape.  2.  Valves  which  open 
when  the  pressure  becomes  excessive,  and 
allow  exit  to  steam,  which  blows  an  alarm- 
whistle. 

High-pressure  engine: 

Steam-eng. :  A  steam-engine,  condensing  or 
non-condensing,  in  which  the  safety-valve  is 
loaded  (United  States)  with  a  weight  equiva- 
lent to  a  boiler-pressure  of  thirty-live  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  The  term  "high-pressure" 
has  a  very  indefinite  signification  ;  condensing 
engines  are  often  called  "  low-pressure,"  and 
non-condensing  engines  "  high-pressure,"  but 
the  question  of  condensing  is  not  necessarily 
one  of  pressure, 

high-priced,  o.    Dear,  costly. 
high -priest,  s. 

1.  Kthnicism  :  The  chief  priest  in  any  faith, 
he  who  occupies  the  highest  place  in  the 
hierarchy,  as  the  Pontifex  Maximus  among 
the  Romans. 

2.  Judaism :  The  divinely-appointed  head  of 
the  Jewish  hierarchy.    The  first  to  hold  the 
office  was  Aaron,  whose  pontifical  vestments 
and  their  adornments  were  to  include  a  breast- 
plate, an  ephod,  a  robe,  a  broidered  coat,  a 
mitre,  and  a  girdle.     The  girdle  was  to  be  of 
gold,  blue,  purple,   scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen,  and  was  to  have  on  it  two  onyx  stones, 
each  of  them  containing  the  names  of  six  of 
the  twelve  tribes.    The  office  was  to  descend 
lineally  in  his  family.    The  high  priests  were 
to  be  without  blemish,  were  to  avoid  eating 
things  which  died  of  themselves,  or  marrying 
a  widow  or  a  divorced  person.    They  were  not 
to  make  mourning  for  private  or  domestic 
sorrows.    They  were  to  take  the  most  iinjior- 
tant  and  solemn  parts  of  the  worship  (Exod. 
xxviii.,   xxix.).      [HOLY   or   HOLIES.]      The 
Romans  were  afraid  of  the  influence  likely  to 
be  acquired  by  so  exalted  a  spiritual   func- 
tionary and  apparently  appointed  a  new  one 
every  year  (John  xviii.  13). 

3.  The  highest  officer  in  certain  societies. 

4.  Figur. :  One  who  eminently  represents,  in 
his  sayings  or  writings,  the  ideas  aud  theories 
of  a  certain  school  or  cult.     (Often  used  in 
contempt.) 

high  prlestship,  s.  The  office  of  a  high- 
priest. 

high-principled,  a. 

1.  Having  high  or  noble  principles ;  high- 
minded. 

*  2.  Extravagant  in  notions  of  politics. 

high-proof,  a.  &  adv. 
A.  As  adj. :  Highly  rectified  ;  very  strong ; 
as,  high-proof  spirits. 

*  B.  At  adv. :  In  the  highest  degree  ;  ex- 
ceedingly. 

"We  are  MoV>>ro«/nif]iinchr>ljr." 
Ukakttp. :  JiatH  AS.j  About  .YoUHHf,  ».  1 

high-raised,  a. 

1.  Raised  on  high  or  aloft ;  npreared. 

"Or  with  the  AtyA-raiMd  bom's  melodious  clanf 
All  Kllwlckaudall  UUi|lederrjt  rang  " 

Coieprr:  Xttdltu  Alarm. 

2.  Raised  or  elevated  with  high  expectations 
or  conceptions. 

nigh-reaching,  a. 

L  Reaching  to  a  great  height 

2.  Reaching  upward. 

3.  Aspiring,  ambitious. 


high-relief,  ».  The  projection  of  a  sculp- 
tured ngure,  half  or  more,  from  the  plane 
surface.  Called  also  alto-rilievo.  [RiLiKvo.j 

*  high-repented,  a.    Deeply  or  sorely 
repented.     (Muikesp.  :  Alfs  Wett,  v.  S.) 

*  high  -  resolved,    a.     Very   resolute. 

.  :  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  4.) 

*  high-ropes,  s.  pi    A  state  of  great  ex- 
eminent  or  conceit  :  as,  To  be  on  one's  high- 
ropes.    (Slang.) 

high-school,  i.    [SCHOOL.] 

high-seas,  s.  pi.  The  open  sea  or  ocean  ; 
the  ocean  beyond  the  limit  of  three  milei 
from  the  shore. 

high-seasoned,  a. 

1.  Highly  or  strongly  seasoned;  piquant  to 
the  taste.    (Locke  :  On  Education.) 

2.  Lewd,  obscene  ;  said  of  literature. 
high-seated.  •<. 

1.  Seated  or  sitting  aloft 

2.  Aloft,  lofty.    (It  Uton  :  P.  L.,  Til.  585.) 

"high-settle,  *  heh-setle,  i.  A  throne. 
(Old  Eiiy.  Homilies,  i.  113.) 

high  sheriff;  s.    [SHERIFF.] 

*  high  -  Sighted,   a.    Looking  upward; 
sujiercilioiis.    (Shakes?.  :  Julius  Caxar,  ii.  1.) 

high  souled.  a.  Having  an  honourable 
soul  or  spirit  ;  high-spirited,  high-miuded. 

high-sounding,  a.    Pompous,  ostenta- 

tious, I  nmkistii-. 

high-spirited,  a.  Having  a  high  spirit  ; 
bolil,  daring. 

"This  Is  uot  exactly  one  of  the  Injuries  which  kifk- 
ipirited  uieu  must  readily  panlou.  '-Mitaiula*  Hilt. 
Etig  .  ch.  vL 

high-stepper,  s.  A  spirited  .or  higlily- 
bred  horse,  that  lifts  its  feet  well  off  the 
ground  in  trotting  ;  hence  a  person  of  a  dash- 
ing or  showy  walk  or  bearing. 

high-steward,  ».    [STEWARD.] 

*  high-stomached,  o.    Having  a  proud 

stomach  ;  haughty. 

"  Uis/H-ttomached  are  they  both,  and  full  of  Ire." 

HHaJtaii.  :  Hit-Hard  11,  L  L 

*  high  -  strung,  a.     Strung  to  a  hi?h 
pitch  ;    iu  a  state  of   great    tension  ;    high- 
spirited.     (Thomson:   Cattle  of  Indolence,   ii. 
ML) 

*  high-swelled,  high  swoln.   •.    In- 
flated with  passion.    (Sliaketp.  :  Richard  //., 
ii.  2.) 

high  -SWOln,  a.      [HlOH-SWELLED.] 

high-taper,  «.    [HIOTAPCB.] 

*  high-tasted,  a.    Having  a  strong  taste  ; 
piquant.    (Denham  :  Of  Prudence,  2(K).J 

high-tide,  *  hog  tide,  *. 
1.  High-water  ;  a  tide  at  its  fulL 

*  2.  A  holiday. 

*  S.  A  feast  ;  a  wedding. 

"  At  \fj-tidt  aud  at  gestnlng.' 


high-toned,  a. 

1.  High  in  pitch  ;  strong  iu  sound. 

2.  High-principled  ;   noble  ;   high-minded. 
(Scott  :  Lord  of  the  Ulet,  ii.  8.) 

*  high-top,  f  . 

L  The  masthead  of  a  ship. 

"  Vailing  her  »i:rt.f..;.  lower  than  bar  rib*.* 

*»,;*«>..      J/rrdWlHl  of  rmfcM,  L  L 

2.  A  kind  of  sweet  apple. 

high  towered,  o.  Containing  or  pro- 
vided with  high  towers.  (Milton  :  P.  &..  iii. 
261.) 

high-towering,  a.  Rising  or  towerini 
aloft.  (Wordiworth:  Escvrtwn,  bk.  viii.) 

high  treason. 

Law:  The  highest  kind  of  treason,  that 
Involving  the  deepest  kind  of  criminality,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Petit  -treason  which  w»»  of 
a  petty  clmrarlcr.  Thin  latter  term  nan, 
however,  been  aMinhed  by  legal  enartin.-ni, 
and  now  In  place  of  the  term  high  treason  th« 
simple  term  treason  is  generally  employed. 
[TKKASON.] 

•  high  -  viced,   a.     Extremely   wicked. 
(Shakes?.  :  Timon  of  Athtnt,  iv.  8.) 


b€H,  bo>;  poTlt,  J<Jwl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  *f ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-«i»n,  -tian  =  shan. ;  -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -tton,  Hrton  =  shun,    -tlous.     clous,    slous  =  shus.    -M*.  -41*.  Ac. . .  bel,  dfl. 
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high -voiced,  a.  Having  a  strong  or 
loud  voice  or  tone ;  high-toned. 

high-warp  loom,  s. 

Weav. :  A  tapestry  loom  in  which  the  warp- 
fnuue  is  vertical  and  the  weaver  works  stand- 
ing, thus  being  able  constantly  to  inspect  his 
work  as  it  proceeds,  an  advantage  which  he 
does  not  possess  in  the  basse-lisse  or  low-warp 
tapestry  loom  in  which  the  warp  is  horizontal. 

high- water,  • .  &  o. 

A.  -4s   subst.  :    The    utmost   flow  or   the 
highest  elevation  of  the  tide  ;  the  time  when 
the  tide  is  at  its  full. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by 
high-water  :  as,  high-water  mark. 

High-water  shrub : 
Bot.  :  An  American  name  for  Iva. 
high-wood,  s.    Timber. 
high-wrought,  a. 

*  1.  Wrought  with  great  skill ;  elaborated  ; 
highly  finished. 

•  2.  Rising  high. 

"  It  is  a  hi'ih-trroitght  flood. ' 

Shakeip. :  Othello,  ii.  I. 

8.  Inflamed  or  excited  to  a  high  degree  :  as, 
high-irninght  passions. 

high'- bind -er,  «.  A  rowdy;  a  lawless 
character;  spec.,  a  member  of  a  disreputable 
Chinese  secret  society.  (  U.  S.) 

High -gate  (gh  silent),  ».  &  a.  [Eng.  high, 
and  gate'.] 

A,  As  subst. :  A  hill  in  the  northern  suburbs 
of  London. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place 
described  under  A. 

Higligate-resin,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  COPALITE  (q.v.). 

high' -land  (gh  silent),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  high, 
and  land.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Elevated  or  mountainous  dis- 
tricts ;   a   mountainous   region ;   in   the  pi. 
specif.,  the  mountainous  part  of  Scotland. 

"  Ladies  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  use  this  dis- 
cipline to  their  children  la  the  midst  of  winter.'  — 
ISkt. 

B.  As  adj. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  a  moun- 
tainous   region ;    specif.,    pertaining   to    the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

"On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood." 

•Scoff :  Lads/  of  the  Lake,  v.  «. 

highland-fling,  s.  A  hornpipe,  peculiar 
to  the  Scottish  Highlanders. 

highland-pine,  s. 
Bot.  :  Pinus  sylvestris. 

High  -land-er  (gh  silent), «.  [Eng.  Highland; 
•er.]  An  inhabitant  of  a  highland;  specif., 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

"  The  Hiahlandert  were  absolutely  at  the  command 
of  their  chief  Uin.  —  Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 

high  -land  ish  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  highland ; 
-ish.]  "Characterized  by  high  or  mountainous 
land. 

High'-land-man  (gh  silent),  *.  [Eng.  High- 
land ;  '-man.}  The  same  as  HIGHLANDER 
(q.v.). 

"  And  many  a  stubborn  Highlandman." 

Scott :  Jfarmion,  vi  26. 

high  -ly  (gh  silent),  heh-like,  *  hegh-li, 
1  hegh-liche,   *  heil-iche,  adv.    [Eng. 
high;  -ly.'1 
*  1.  In  a  high  place  or  position  ;  aloft. 

2.  In  or  to  a  great  degree. 

3.  Proudly  ;  arrogantly  ;  conceitedly. 


4.  In  an  elevated  manner  or  style. 

"  Ditties  highly  penned." 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  ir.,  lii.  1. 

•  high  -most  (gh  silent),  o.  [Eng.  high,  and 
moat.]  Highest,  topmost. 

"  Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highnuat  hilL" 

Shakesp. :  Komeo  t  Juliet,  ii.  5. 

high'  -  ness  (gh  «iient),  *  heah  -  nesse, 
*  hegh  -  nesse,  "  heih  -  nesse,  *  heh- 
nesse,  *  hih-nesse  •  hey-nesse,  s.  A. >. 

heahness.] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  high,  lofty, 
or  elevated  ;  height,  elevation,  altitude,  lofti- 
ness. 

*  2.  Supremacy,  dignity,  power,  majesty. 


S.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  princes  and 
others  of  high  rank.    Used  with  the  posses- 
sive pronouns  his,  her,  your,  Ate. 
••  I  am  not  for  his  hinhnet,  nor  for  me  his  highnet  is." 
Warner  :  Albioia  Kngla.nd,  bk.  viiL,  ch.  41. 

high' -road  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hiiih,  and 
road.]  A  public  road  or  way  ;  a  highway. 

*  hight  (<ih  silent),  *  highte,  "  highth,  «. 
[HEIGHT.] 

II  *  On  hight,  *  On  highte  :  At  the  top  of  one's 
voice. 

*  hight  (gh  silent),  *  highte  (pa.  t.  *hot, 
*  hole,  *hete),  v.i.  &  t.      [The  only  instance  in 
English  of  a  passive  verb.     A.S.  hdtte  =  I  am, 
or  was  called,  from  hdtan  =  (1)  to  call,  to  pro- 
mise, (2)  to  be  called ;    cogn.   with  Ger.  ich 
heisse  =  I  am  called  ;  heissen  =  (1)  to  call,  (2)  to 
be  called.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  named  or  called ;  to  have  for  a 
name. 

"  Betwixen  hem  was  maked  anon  the  bond. 
That  highte  matrimoiue  or  mariage. ' 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  8,097. 

2.  To  promise. 

"  He  had  hold  his  day,  as  he  had  hight." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  «,«0«. 

B,  Transitive :  „ 

1.  To  name,  to  call. 

"  His  name  was  hoten  demons  Simekin," 

Chaucer.  C.  r.,  3,939. 

2.  To  promise. 

"  Shew  now  your  patience  la  youre  werking. 
That  ye  me  hight."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,371 

3.  To  name,  to  mention,  to  speak  of.   (Spen- 
ter :  Shepheards  Calender ;  July.) 

4.  To  entrust ;  to  commit  in  charge. 

"Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight." 

Spenter:  />.«.,  I.  Iv.  «. 

5.  To  direct,  to  aim. 

"  The  sad  sleete  seized  not,  where  it  was  hight 
Uppou  the  childe.'          itpenter:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  8. 

6.  To  choose,  to  determine. 

"  She  could  or  save  or  spill  whom  she  would  hight." 
Spenier  :  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  31. 

7.  To  mean,  to  purport. 

"Say  it  out,  Diggon,  whatever  it  hight" 

Spenter :  Shepheardt  Calender ;  Sept. 

*  highte,  *  highth  (gh  silent),  s.    [HEIGHT.] 

high'-te-a  (gh  silent),  s.  [Named  by  Bower- 
bank  after  John  Hight,  Esq.] 

Paheobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruit.  It  is  a 
one-celled,  valveless  pericarp,  of  which  Mr. 
Bowerbank  described  ten  species  from  the 
London  Clay.  (Bowerbank  :  Foasils  of  the  Lon- 
don Clay,  25-42.) 

*  high   tide,  s.    [Eng.  high,  and  tide.]    The 
same  as  HIGH-TIDE  (q.v.). 

"  Individuals,  like  nations,  have  their  hiahtulet."— 
Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  Ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

high'-way  (gh  silent),  s.   [Eng.  high,  and  way.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  A  public  road  open  to  all  passengers ;  a 
highroad ;  a  main  or  principal  road. 

2.  A  public  way  by  sea  ;  a  means  or  way  01 
communication  open  to  alL 

*  IL  Fig. :  A  course  or  line  of  action. 
"I  could  mention  more  trades  we  have  lost,  and  are 
In  the  highway  to  lose.'  —  Child :  On  Tritde. 

highway- rate,  s.  A  rate  or  tax  levied 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  public  roads. 

highway-robber,  s.  The  same  as  HIGH- 
WAYMAN (q.v.). 

highway-robbery,  s.  Bobbery  com- 
mitted on  or  near  the  public  highway. 

high  -way -man  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  high- 
way, and  man.]  One  who  robs  passengers  on 
the  public  highway  ;  a  highway  robber. 

"Th"  mounted  highwayman,  a  marauder  known  to 
our  generation  only  from  books,  was  to  be  found  on 
every  main  road.  '—Jfacaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

hig'-ta-per,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.S.  hig 
—  grass,  hay,  and  taper  =  a  taper.] 
Bot. :  Verbascum  Thapsus. 

hij'-er-a,  hSj'-ir-a,  s.    [HEOIRA.] 

hil   ar,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  hil(um)  (q.v.) ;  -or.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  hilum 
of  a  seed. 

*  hfl'-ar-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  hilaratus,  pa.  par.  of 
hiluro  =  to  make  cheerful  ;  hilaris  =  cheerful ; 
from  Gr.  tAupoc  (hildroa)  =  gay.]     To    make 
cheerful  or  gay,  to  exhilarate. 


*  hi-lar'-I-ou»,  a.    [Lat.  Wloru.]    Cheerful  j 
gay  ;  merry  ;  exhilarated. 

W-lar'-i-ty,  ».  [Fr.  htiarite,  from  L»t. 
hilaritatem,  accus.  of  hilarUas  =  mirth,  cheer- 
fulness ;  hilaris  =  cheerful,  gay.]  Mirth; 
merriment  ;  gaiety  ;  cheerfulness  ;  glee. 

"The  evening  repaid  it  with  vacant  hilarity."— 
(loldttnith:  near  of  Wake  field,  ch.  V. 

Hfl'-ar-y',  o.  (Named  after  St.  Hilary,  whose 
festival  occurs  on  Jan.  18.)  A  term  used  to 
designate  the  time  about  the  festival  of  St. 
Hilary. 

Hilary-term,  ». 

Law,  <£c.  :  One  of  the  four  terms  of  the 
courts  of  law,  &c.,  in  England,  beginning  on 
Jan.  11,  and  ending  on  Jan.  31. 

*  ^  To  keep  Hilary  term  :  To  be  merry  and 
joyful. 

hilch,ri.  [A.S.  efctow=  to  delay.]  To  hobble; 
to  halt. 

"  He  swoor  'twas  hilchin  Jean  M'Oraw." 

Burnt:  Halloween. 

hild,  pref.  tt  svff.  [Ger.  held.]  An  element  in 
names  of  persons,  expressive  of  nobility  of 
rank  or  character. 

*  hild,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [HOLD,  v.  ] 

Blfl-de-brand'-ine,  a.  [See  def.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  connected  with  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
(1073  -  1085),  better  known  by  his  private 
name,  Hildebrand,  than  by  his  official  title. 

"Those  gradual  encroachments  which  culminated 
In  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  Hildebrandin* 
period."—  Blunt,  s.v.  Jurisdiction. 

*  hild'  -ing,  a.  &  s.    [An  abbreviation  of  Mid. 

Eng.  hinderling  =  mean,  base,  from  hinder  = 
behind  ;  .suff.  -ling.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Mean  ;  base  ;  cowardly  ;  menial  ; 
wretched. 

"Thinking  to  take  them  from  that  hilding  hound." 
Spenier  :  F.  «.,  VI.  v.  ». 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  mean,  base,  cowardly  fel- 
low ;  a  wretch. 

"  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding,  hold  m« 
no  more  in  your  respect.  '—Shakeip.  :  Allt  Well  That 
Endt  Well,  ill.  6. 

*  hile,  s.    [HILUM.] 

hil   el-gie,  s.    [Arab,  htteljie,  haledsch.] 

Bot.  :  A  tree,  Balanites  cegyptiaca,  an  Amy- 
rid,  cultivated  in  Egypt,  where  its  negro  name 
is  Soum.  Its  leaves  are  sub-acid,  and  are  said 
to  be  anthelmintic.  Its  drupes,  though  bitter 
and  violently  purgative  when  unripe,  can  be 
eaten  in  their  mature  state.  An  oil  is  made 
from  its  seeds.  The  fruits  are  said  to  be  mixed 
with  Myrobalans.  (Lindley.) 

hi-lif-er-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  hilum  (genit.  hili); 
fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.\ 
Bot.  :  Bearing  a  hilum  (q.v.). 

hffl.  *  helle,  *  hil,  *  hulle,  *  hylle,  s.    [A.8. 

hyll;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  hil,  hille;  Lat.  collis.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  natural  elevation  of  a  considerable 
size  on  the  earth's  surface  ;  a  small  mountain. 


2.  A  heap  ;  a  mound  ;  a  hillock  :  as,  a  dung- 
hill. 

3.  A  cluster  of  plants  and  the  earth  heaped 
round  them.    (American.) 

IL  Geol.  :  Some  hills  are  mainly  of  igneous 
or  of  volcanic  origin  ;  if  basaltic,  they  tend  to 
have  perpendicular  sides  with  flat  table  landa 
above  ;  if  granitic,  they  are  convex.  -  Other 
hills  are  sedimentary,  and  depend  mainly  on 
the  nature  and  the  dip  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed.  Some  of  the  hilla 
of  this  type  have  been  shaped  by  denudation. 

hill  ant,  s. 

Entom.  :  Formica  rufa. 

hill-fever,  s. 

Pathol.  :  [JUNGLE-FEVER] 
hill  folk,  s.  pi. 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  :    A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Caineronians,  who  were  driven  to  hold 
their  "  conventicles"  secretly  among  the  hills, 
their  doing  so  anywhere  being  held  illegal. 

"  He  looks  like  ane  o1  the  hill-folk,  for  I  saw  him 
start  a  wee  when  lie  saw  the  red-coats."—  Scott  :  OH 
Murtatity,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Scand.  Myth.  :  A  class  of  beings  inter- 
mediate between  elves  and  human  beings,  In- 
habiting caves  and  small  hills. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cur,e,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    to,  «  =  i:  ey  =  a.    qu  =  fcw» 


hill— hinderest 
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hill-oat,  5. 

Bot.  :  A  vena  nuda. 

hill-tribes,  s.  pi. 

Ethnol.  :  Among  the  inhabitants  of  hills,  as 
a  rule,  there  are  remnants  of  the  tribes  which 
possessed  the  plains  before  their  present  oc- 
cupants seized  on  them.  Thus,  in  the  British 
Isles,  the  Gaelic-speaking  population  of  the 
Highlands  once  occupied  also  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Welsh 
hills  the  plains  of  England.  At  present  the 
term  hill  tribes  is  used  chiefly  of  the  Indian 
aborigines  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Vindhya,  the 
Western  Ghauts,  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  &c. 
They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  as  Gonds, 
Khoonds,  Bheels,  Ac.,  are  mostly  Turanian, 
were  in  India  before  the  Brahmans  had  invaded 
the  land,  have  a  primitive  faith,  in  some  cases 
attended  by  human  sacrifice,  speak  truth,  are 
brave,  but  rude  and  uncivilized.  [KHOONDS.J 
They  number  several  millions.  Many  are 
passing  over  to  Christianity.  [CASTE.] 

*hm  (1),  v.t.    [HiLL,  *.] 

1.  To  form  into  hills,  heaps,  or  mounds,  as 
earth  ;  to  heap  up. 

2.  To  heap  up  ;  to  accumulate  :  as,  To'hUl 
gold. 

•Mil  (2),  *hile,  v.t.    [A.8.  helan.]    To  cover. 
(Gower  :  C.  A.,  v.) 

hilled,  a.    [Eng.  hill,  s.  ;  -ed.]    Having  hills  ; 
hilly.  - 

"hlll'-ei,  5.   [Eng.  hitt,  s.  ;  dimin.  suff.  -et.]   A 
little  hill. 

"  Neither  will  I  speak  of  the  little  hilltti  seene  in 
manic  places  of  our  lle."—Holinthed:  Deicription  of 
Britaine,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiv. 

hill  -foot,  s.     [Eng    hill,  and  foot.]    The  foot 
of  a  hill  ;  the  ground  at  the  base  of  a  hill. 

hfl'-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hilly;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  hilly  ;  a  hilly  nature. 

"In  short,  the  only  olmtacle  to  this  ...  is  its  great 
MUinett."—  Cook  :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  L,  ch.  viii. 

hfll'-ing,  s.    [HiLL  (2),  v.]    A  covering. 

hilT-OCk,  s.    [Eng.  hill;  dimin.  suff.  -ock.}    A 
little  hill  or  mound  ;  a  slight  elevation. 

•  hllT-ock,  v.t.    [HILLOCK,  s.]    To  form  into 
hillocks. 

•hfll'-ock-jf,  a.    [Eng.  hillock;  -y.]    Full  of 
hillocks  ;  rather  hilly. 

hill  side,  ».     [Eng.  hill,  and  side.]     The  side 
or  declivity  of  a  hill. 

"  Woods  that  belt  the  gny  hiOtide." 

Tennyton  :  Ode  to  Memory.  55. 

hfll  top,  t.     [Eng.  hill,  and  top.]     The  top  or 
summit  of  a  hill. 

"  Hail  t.  •  the  hiOtopt  seven." 

M'tcautay  :  Lake  KegiOut,  xxrvlii. 

hfll'-WOrt,  «.    [Eng.  hill,  and  wort.] 

Bot.  :  Thymv£  Chamcedrys,  wild  thyme,  or 
mother-of-thyme. 

hUT-?,  »hill  ie,  a.     [Eng.  hill;  -y.] 

I.  Full  of  hills  ;  mountainous  ;  not  level. 
"A  gnat  hillit  point  called  Downesend."—  Holin- 
ined  :  DeKriptiun  of  Britaine.  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

*  2.  Lofty  ;  elevated.  (Beaum.  £  Fltt.  : 
Prophetess,  v.) 


*.  [A.S.  hilt  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hjalt  ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  hetea.]  A  handle  ;  specif.,  the  handle 
of  a  sword  or  dagger.  The  plural  was  formerly 
commonly  used  with  reference  to  a  single 
weapon. 

bUt'-gd,  a.    [Eng.  hilt;  -ed.]    Having  a  hilt; 
provided  with  a  hilt. 

hi   lum,  s.    [Lat.=  a  little  thing,  a  trifle.] 

1.  Bot.  :    A  black  or  other-coloured    scar 
npon  a  seed,  indicating  the  spot  where  it  was 
attached  to  the  funiculus,  connecting  it  with 
the  placenta,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  funieulns, 
with  the  placenta  itself.    Sometimes  it  coin- 
cides with  the  chalaza,  or  organic  base  of  the 
seed  ;  at  others,  where  a  raphe  exists,  it  is  near 
the  micropyle.     When  seeds  are  small  their 
hilum  is  recognised  with  difficulty  ;  when  large, 
it  may  occupy  one-third  the  surface  of  the 
seed.    Turpln  calls  the  centre  of  the  hilum, 
through  which  the  vessels  conveying  nourish- 
ment pass,  the  omphalodium. 

2.  Zoology: 

0)  A  small  aperture,  as  in  the  gemmules  of 
sponges. 


(2)  A  small  depression,  as  in  Noctiluca 
(Nicholson.) 

hi  -lus,  s.    [HILUM.] 

Anat. :  A  scar,  a  depression  or  Assure. 

hilus  stroma,  .-,-. 

Anat. :  A  core  of  connective  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  blood  vessels  near  the  hilus  of 
the  lymphatic  glands. 

him,  pro.    [HE.] 

HIm-a-la -yan,  a.    [Eng.  Himalaya);  -an; 

Sansc.  hima  —  snow,  and  dlitya  =  abode.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Himalayas,  an  exceed- 
ingly lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  north  of 
Hindustan. 

Himalayan  partridge,  *. 
Ornith. :  Tetraogallus  himalayensii. 
Himalayan  pine.  s. 
Bot. :  Pintis  gerardiana. 

hi-man-tha  -li-a  s.  [Gr.  ;M«  (himax),  genit 
tfuiiTK  (himantos)  =  a  leathern  strap  or  thong, 
and  0oAia  (thai in)  =  abundance,  good  cheer, 
wealth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucaceie.  Himanthalia 
Jorea,  the  Sea-thong,  is  found  in  the  British 
seas.  It  is  one  of  the  fucoids  used  for  making 
kelp. 

hi-man-to-gl6s'-sum,s.  [Gr.  ;/*«  (himas), 
genit.  ijidrTos  (himantos)  =  a  leathern  strap  or 
thong,  and  yAWo-a  (gtossa)  =  the  tongue.] 

Bot.  :  A  subgenus  of  Orchis.  It  contains 
one  British  species,  Himantoglossum  (Orchis) 
hircina. 

hi  man  to-piis,  s.  [Or.  £>i«  (himas),  genit 
i/nai-Tos  (himantos)  =  a  leather  strap  or  thong, 
and  irovs  (pous)  =  a  foot.) 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Charadriidae  (Plovers), 
containing  birds  so  long-legged  that  they  are 
often  called  Stilts.  One,  Himantopus  melan- 
opterus,  the  Black-winged  Stilt  or  Longsbanks, 
is  British.  [STILT.] 

*  blmp,  *  hymp,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
limp. 

"Lame  of  one  leg,  aud  him/ring  all  hii  dayea,"— 
Udal  :  Apoph.  of  Eratmtu.  p.  203. 

hlm-self ,  pro.    [Eng.  him,  and  self.] 

1.  An  emphatic  or   reflexive  form  of  the 
personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular. 
It  is  used  either  alone  (as  in  the  example),  or 
more  frequently  in  combination  with  a  noun 
or  the  pronoun  he. 

H  It  was  formerly  used  also  iu  reference  to 
neuter  nouns. 

"  Above  the  clouds  as  high  as  Heaven  himtrff.' 

ShttiU'tfi.  •'  Romeo  t  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

2.  Used  figuratively  for  in  one's  right  mind  ; 
having  possession  or  command  of  one's  self;  in 
one's  true  character,  after  a  temporary  wander- 
ing or  derangement,  or  in  one's  usual  physical 
health  :  as,  He  has  come  to  himself;  he  is  not 
himself. 

H  1.  By  himself:  Alone,  unaccompanied. 

"The  king's  son  have  I  lauded  hy  Hmtelf." 

lAakap. :  Tempett.  L  1 

2.  Of  or  by  himself: 

(1)  Unaided. 

(2)  Of  one's  own  proper  motion. 

Him  yar'-io,  a.  [See  def.]  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  Himyar,  King  of  Yemen  in  Southern 
Arabia  or  to  his  descendants  ;  specif.,  applied 
to  certain  inscriptions  slipwing  the  primitive 
type  of  the  oldest  fonn  of  the  language  still 
spoken  in  Southern  Arabia,  or  to  such  inscrip- 
tions themselves. 

If  In  Arabic  mythology  Himyaf  was  the  son 
of  Saba  ;  in  other  words  the  Hiniyarites  were 
descended  from  the  Sabeans.  No  proof  exists 
that  there  was  a  country  called  Hiinyar. 
(Trant.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  ii.  420.) 

Hlm-yar-it'-ic,  a.  &  $.    [HIMYARIC.] 

A.  At  adj. :  The  same  as  HitiYArtr  (q.v.> 

B,  As   tubst.  :   The    language    spoken    in 
Southern  Arabia.    It  is  a  dialect  of  Arabic. 

Ma,  i.     [Heb.  fn  (hin).-] 

Metrology :  A  Jewish  measure  for  liquids,  as 
water  (Ezek.  iv.,  11.),  wine  (Num.  xv  ,  5),  and 
oil  (Exod.  xxx. ,  24).  Francis  Roubillnc  Cornier, 
C.E.,  considers  the  hin  to  have  contained  288 
cubic  inches,  or  1-0198  gallons.  (Trant.  Bib. 
Arch.  Soc.,  ii.  (1875),  122,  123.) 


*hinch,v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  be  stingy. 

*»*  GX  *  Mnde  (l),  •  hynd,  *  hjrnde.  *. 

[A.S.  kin.1;  cogn.  with  Dot  hinde  ;  Icel., 
Dan.,  &  Sw.  hind  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hintd  ;  M.  H 
Ger.  hinde  ;  Ger.  Aindin.]  The  female  of  the 
red  deer  or  stag. 

"  A  milk-white  hind,  immortal,  and  unchanged.' 
Or  mien  :  Bind  t  Panther,  t  L 

hind-caU  »-    A  hart  of  the  first  year. 

hind  (2),   *  hinde  (2),   *  nine,    hyne    *. 

[The  d  is  excrescent.  A.S.  hina  =  a  domestic  ; 
properly  =  hiiona,  hiwena,  geuit  pi.  of  Aiu-an 
=  domestics.] 

1.  A  peasant  ;  a  farm  or  agricultural  labour- 
er ;  a  rustic. 

"  S!1U  J'V1  keeD-  when  Wnd«  onload  the  vine, 
Ihe  choicest  grapes  for  me." 

Oraingrr  :  TibuUtu,  1.  i. 

2.  A  servant,  a  menial. 

.  -A  ?Pu¥Le  ,of  Fotxl'>  •">»'*••  his  »''"<*«.  were  called 
VfidM  mistress.  —  Shatetp.  :  Jterry  trim  of 

hind,  *  hynd,  a.  [A.S.  hinden  (adv.)  «=  at 
the  back  of;  hindeu<eanl  —  hiudwaVds,  hinder 
=  backwards  ;  cogn.  with  Goth.  Aiiidar  =  be- 
hind, Ain<iana=beyond  ;  Ger.  AiiU«r=behind. 
All  from  the  same  root  as  A.S.  hitie  =  hence.] 
Pertaining  to  the  back  or  rear  ;  at  the  back  ; 
rear. 

"She  [the  Antelope)  takes  long  yet  quick  steps  with 
her  Aitui  feet  "-<Hr  W.  Jonet:P»tmtf  r«r,</aV 

hind-bow,  s.    The  cantle  of  a  saddle, 

hind-hand,  s.  The  hinder  part  of  a 
horse  ;  the  part  behind  the  neck,  head,  and 
fore  -quarters. 

hind-head,  *.  The  back  part  of  the  bead  ; 
the  occiput. 

hind-heal,  *. 

Bot.  :  Chenopodiitm  Botryt. 

hind  ber  ry,  s.    [Eng.  hind  OX  »nd  berry.] 
Bot.  :  Hubius  iilfrus,  the  common  bramble. 

hind'  -  er  .  *  hynd  -  er,  *  hy  nd  cr  e  r  e. 
hynd-rere,  a.  [Compu.  of  hind,  a.  (q.v.x  ] 
Of,  pertaining  tu,  or  situated  at  the  rear  part  ; 
hind  :  in  the  rear,  at  the  hack. 

"  The  hinder  train  of  the  Scotlaa."—  Brrnirt  :  frott- 
tart  ;  Crnnyde,  voL  I.,  ch.  Uxvl. 

hinder-end, 

1.  The  back  part,  the  rear,  the  extremity, 
the  buttocks. 

2.  (PI.)  Refuse  of  grain  after  winnowing  ; 
chaff. 

hinder  -  night,  *.  Last  night,  yester 
night.  (.StotoA.) 

hin'-dei,  *  bin  drcn.  "  hyn  dren.  i-.f.  * 
i.  [A.S.  hindrUtn,  from  hinder  -  behind  ; 
Icel.  himl.'-ti.]  [HiND,  a.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  obstruct,  to  stop,  to  Impede,  to  let  ; 
to  prevent  from  proceeding  or  moving. 

"  They  had  no  iiiluil  to  he  pilgrims  tlieiuselvM.  aud 
whomsoever  they  could  they  hindered.'—  gtmyan  I 
Pilgrim  t  Progreu,  pt  tl 

2.  To  check,  to  retard  ;  to  keep  back  or  stop 
for  a  time  :  as,  Frost  hinders  the  growth  of 
plants. 

3.  To  deliar,  to  shut  out,  to  forbid. 

"  What  hiniirri  younger  bmtlirn.  belli*  fatben  «* 
tauilllM.  (rum  luivlng  the  laiue  right  f—  ioe*». 

4.  To  keep  back. 

"  From  your  aflkin  I  himlrr  you  too  lone." 

Aotetp.  .  Hnri  Hit..  T.  t 

5.  To  obstruct. 

"  Hind*riitg  with  his  shadr  my  lovely  light* 

Hpnuer.  Sheplunrdt  Catmdrr;  MX 

•f  H  is  now  followed  by  from,  but  to  wu 
formerly  also  used,  (l)ryilen  :  AnniitAlirabilit, 
cxxxiii.) 

B.  liitmnt.  :  To  cause  a  hindrance  ;  to  In- 
trrpom-  obstacles  or  iniiiedimrnts. 

"  Von  minimus  of  hindering  knot  vnu*  mail*." 
StMlutt*.  .  Midtummer  Mfhi$  ttrtam,  UL  & 


hln'-der-anoe,  «•    [HINDRANCK.] 

hin'  -  der  -  er,  •  hyn  -  der  -  our,  ».   [Bng 

hinder,  v.  ;  -«r.]  One  who  or  that  which 
hinders,  Impedes,  or  obstructs  ;  an  Impedi- 
ment ;  a  hindrance. 

"  Such  M  I  ntMm  to  he  the  hlndiren  <>f  reform*. 
Uon.'—Hili"*  :  Ke/ormnlioit  in  England,  bk.  L 

*  hind  -er-4«t,  «.    [KiiR.  hinder,  a.  ;  niperL 
suff.  -<*t.\    The  hlndmoHt  ;  the  last 

"  And  ever  h.  rod*  th.  hinder**  of  th«  rout*" 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  •»«. 


boll,  b6y  ;  polit,  Jtfwl  ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this;  sin,  af  ;  expect,  yenophon, 
-dan.  -tian  =  sban.    -tton.  -sion  =  shun  ;  -tion,  -»ion  =  zhun.    -clone,  -tioua.  -sioua  =  «hu«.    -ble.  -die.  ic. 
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high -voiced,  a.  Having  a  strong  or 
loud  voice  or  tone  ;  high-toned. 

high-warp  loom,  s. 

Weav. :  A  tapestry  loom  in  whirh  the  warp- 
fraiiie  is  vertical  and  the  weaver  works  stand- 
ing, thus  being  able  constantly  to  inspect  his 
work  as  it  proceeds,  an  advantage  which  he 
does  not  possess  in  the  basse-lisse  or  low-warp 
tapestry  loom  in  which  the  warp  is  horizontal. 

high-water,  -  &  a. 

A.  --Is    subst.  :    The    utmost    flow  or    the 
highest  elevation  of  the  tide  ;  the  time  when 
the  tide  is  at  its  full. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by 
high-water  :  as,  high-mittr  mark. 

High-water  shrub : 
Bot.  :  An  American  name  for  Iva. 
high-wood,  s.    Timber. 
high-wrought,  a. 

*  1.  Wrought  with  great  skill ;  elaborated  ; 
highly  finished. 

•  2.  Rising  high. 

"  1 1  U  »  hiyh-trrottpht  flood. ' 

Shatap. :  Othello,  it.  1. 

8.  Inflamed  or  excited  to  a  high  degree  :  as, 

high  u-rr<ii<iht  passions. 

high'-  bind  -  er,  «.  A  rowdy;  a  lawless 
character;  spec.,  a  member  of  a  disreputable 
Chinese  secret  society.  ( U.  S.) 

High' -gate  (gh  silent),  «.  A  o.  [Eng.  high, 
and  gate.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  hill  in  the  northern  suburbs 
Of  London. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place 
described  under  A. 

Highgate  resin,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  COPALITE  (q.v.). 

high' -land  (yh  silent),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  high, 
and  land.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Elevated  or  mountainous  dis- 
tricts ;    a   mountainous   region ;   in   the  pi. 
specif.,  the  mountainous  part  of  Scotland. 

"Ladies  in  the  highland*  of  Scotland  use  this  dis- 
Cipliue  to  their  children  In  the  midst  of  winter.'  — 

ESC 

B.  At  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  moun- 
tainous   region ;    specif.,    pertaining   to    the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

"On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood." 

/Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  «. 

highland-fling,  s.  A  hornpipe,  peculiar 
to  the  Scottish  Highlanders. 

highland-pine,  s. 
Sot.  :  Pinus  sylvestris. 

High  -land-er  (gh  silent),  *.  [Eng.  Highland; 
-rr.]  An  inhabitant  of  a  highland ;  specif, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

"The  Highlander!  were  absolutely  at  the  command 
of  their  chieftain.  —Macaulay  :  Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

high  -land-ish  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  highland; 
-ish.]  "Characterized  by  high  or  mountainous 
land. 

High'-land-man  (gh  silent),  «.  [Eng.  High- 
land ;  '-man.]  The  same  as  HIGHLANDER 


high  -1^  (gh  silent),  heh-like,  *  hegh-li, 

•  hegh-liche,   *  heil-iche,  adv.    [Eng. 
high;  -ft.' 

*  1.  In  a  high  place  or  position  ;  aloft. 

2.  In  or  to  a  great  degree. 

3.  Proudly  ;  arrogantly  ;  conceitedly. 

"Not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought 
to  think."— Samara  xii.  3. 

4.  In  an  elevated  manner  or  style. 

"  Ditties  highly  penned." 

Skaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  UL  1. 

•  high  -most  (gh  silent),  o.     [Eng.  high,  and 
most.]    Highest,  topmost. 

"Now  is  the  ran  upon  the  high-matt  hilL" 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  ii.  5. 

high    ness    (gh   silent),    *  heah  -  nesse, 

*  hegh  -  nesse,   *  heih  -  nesse,    *  hch 
nesse,  *  hih-nesse  *  hey  nesse,  s.   [A.S. 
heahness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  high,  lofty, 
or  elevated  ;  height,  elevation,  altitude,  lofti- 
ness. 

*  2.  Supremacy,  dignity,  power,  majesty. 


Highgate— hill 

3.  A  title  of  honour  given  to  princes  and 
others  of  high  rank.    Used  with  the  posses- 
sive pronouns  his,  her,  your,  &c. 
"  1  am  not  for  his  hi-ihnei.  nor  for  me  his  hiahnei  is." 
Warner  :  Albioiu  England,  bk.  viil,  ch.  41. 

high' -road  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hiiih.  and 
rood.]  A  public  road  or  way  ;  a  highway. 

*  hight  (<ih  silent),  *  highte,  *  highth,  «. 

[HEIGHT.] 

If  *  On  hight,  *  On  highte  :  At  the  top  of  one's 
voice. 

•hight  (gh  silent),  *  highte  (pa.  t.  *hot, 
*  hole,  *  hete),  v.i.  &  t.  [The  only  instance  in 
English  of  a  passive  verb.  A.S.  lidtte  =  I  am, 
or  was  called,  from  hdtan  =  (1)  to  call,  to  pro- 
mise, (2)  to  be  called ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  ich 
heisse  =  I  am  called  ;  heissen  =  (l)to  call,  (2)  to 
be  called.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  named  or  called ;  to  have  for  a 
name. 

"  Betwixen  hem  was  m.ikcd  anon  the  bond, 
That  highte  matrimoiue  or  manage.  * 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  3,0*7. 

2.  To  promise. 

"  He  had  hold  hit  day,  as  he  had  hight." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  «,60«. 

B.  Transitive :  . 

1.  To  name,  to  call. 

"His  name  was  hottn  deinons  Simekin." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  3,939. 

2.  To  promise. 

"  Shew  now  your  patience  in  youre  werking, 
That  ye  me  hight."  Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  8,372. 

3.  To  name,  to  mention,  to  speak  of.   (Spen- 
ter  :  Shepheards  Calender ;  July.) 

4.  To  entrust ;  to  commit  in  charge. 

"  Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight." 

Speruer:  P.  $.,  I.  Iv.  «. 

5.  To  direct,  to  aim. 

"  The  sad  sleete  seized  not,  where  it  was  hight 
Uppou  the  childe.'          Speruer:  f.  <j.,  V.  xL  S. 

6.  To  choose,  to  determine. 

"  She  could  or  save  or  spill  whom  she  would  hight." 
Spenter :  F.  «.,  VI.  vil  31. 

7.  To  mean,  to  purport. 

"Say  it  out,  Diggon,  whatever  it  hight." 

Spenter  :  Shepheardt  Calender :  Sept. 

*  highte,  *  highth  (gh  silent),  *.    [HEIGHT.] 

high'-te-a  (gh  silent),  s.  [Named  by  Bower- 
bank  after  John  Hight,  Esq.] 

Palasobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruit.  It  is  a 
one-celled,  valveless  pericarp,  of  which  Mr. 
Bowerbank  described  ten  species  from  the 
London  Clay.  (Bowerbank  :  Foasils  of  the  Lon- 
don Clay,  25-42.) 

*  high'  tide,  s.    [Eng.  high,  and  tide.]    The 
same  as  HIGH-TIDE  (q.v.). 

"  Individuals,  like  nations,  have  their  hightidet."— 
Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  11.,  bk.  L,  ch.  xii. 

high'-way  (gh  silent),  s.   [Eng.  high,  and  way.] 

L  Literally  : 

1.  A  public  road  open  to  all  passengers ;  a 
highroad ;  a  main  or  principal  road. 

'2.  A  public  way  by  sea  ;  a  means  or  way  01 
communication  open  to  all 

*  II.  Fig. :  A  course  or  line  of  action. 

"I  could  mention  more  trades  we  have  lost,  and  are 
In  the  highway  to  lose.'  —  Child :  On  Trade. 

highway-rate,  s.  A  rate  or  tax  levied 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  public  roads. 

highway-robber,  s.  The  same  as  HIGH- 
WAYMAN (q.v.). 

highway-robbery.  ?•  Robbery  com- 
mitted on  or  near  the  public  highway. 

high'-way-man  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  high- 
way, and  man.]  One  who  robs  passengers  on 
the  public  highway  ;  a  highway  robber. 

"Th-  mounted  highwayman,  A  marauder  known  to 
our  geueratiou  only  from  books,  was  to  be  found  on 
every  maiu  road.  '—Macaulay :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  i  i  i. 

hig'-ta-per,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.8.  hig 
=  grass,  hay,  and  taper  =  a  taper.} 
Bot. :  Verbascum  Thapsux. 

hij'-er-a,  hSj'-ir-a,  s.    [HEOIRA.J 

hil'-ar,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  hil(um)  (q.v.) ;  -or.] 

Bot.  :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  hilum 
of  a  seed. 

*  hfl  -ar-ate,  v  .t.    [Lat.  hilaratvs,  pa.  par.  of 
hilurb  =  to  make  cheerful  ;  hilaris  =  cheerful ; 
from  Gr.  iAupd?  (hUu.roa)  =  gay.]     To    make 
cheerful  or  gay,  to  exhilarate. 


"  hi  lar'  I-ous,  a.  [T.at.  Jiilaru.]  Cheerful  J 
gay  ;  merry  ;  exhilarated. 

hi-lar'-J-ty,  s.  [Fr.  hUariU,  from  Lat. 
hilaritatem,  accus.  of  hilaritas  =  mirth,  cheer- 
fulness ;  hilaris  =  cheerful,  gay.]  Mirth; 
merriment;  gaiety;  cheerfulness;  glee. 

"The  evening  repaid  it   with  vacant   hilarity.'-. 
(iuldimith :   t'tcar  of  H'akejirld,  ch.  T. 

HIT-ar-y1,  o.  [Named  after  St.  Hilary,  whose 
festival  occurs  on  Jan.  13.]  A  term  used  to 
designate  the  time  about  the  festival  of  St. 
Hilary. 

Hilary-term,  «. 

Law,  ate.  :  One  of  the  four  terms  of  th« 
courts  of  law,  &c.,  in  England,  beginning  on 
Jan.  11,  and  ending  on  Jan.  31. 

*  ^  To  keep  Hilary  term :  To  be  merry  and 
joyful. 

hilch,ri.  [A.S.eWan=  to  delay.]  To  hobble; 
to  halt. 


hild,  pref.  k  stiff.  [Ger.  held.]  An  element  in 
names  of  persons,  expressive  of  nobility  of 
rank  or  character. 

*  hild,  pret.  k  pa.  par.    [HOLD,  v.  ] 

Hn-de-brand'-ine,  o.  [See  def.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  connected  with  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
(1073-1085),  better  known  by  his  private 
name,  Hildebrand,  than  by  his  official  title. 

"Those  gradual  encroachments  which  culminated 
In  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  aildebrandint 
period."— Blunt,  s.v.  Juriidiction. 

*  hild' -ing,  a.  &  s.    [An  abbreviation  of  Mid. 

Eng.  hinderling  =  mean,  base,  from  hinder  = 
behind ;  suft".  -ling.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Mean ;  base ;  cowardly ;  menial; 
wretched. 

••Thinking  to  take  them  from  that  hitding  hound." 
Spenier:  F.  «.,  VI.  v.  ». 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  mean,  base,  cowardly  fel- 
low;  a  wretch. 

"  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hitding.  hold  m» 
no  more  in  your  respect."— Shake*?.  :  AUi  Well  That 
£nds  Well,  ill.  6. 

*  hile,  s.    [HILUM.] 

hfr-el-gle,  s.     [Arab.  hUeljie,  haledsch.] 

Bot. :  A  tree,  Balanites  cegyptiaca,  an  Amy- 
rid,  cultivated  in  Egypt,  where  its  negro  name 
is  Soum.  Its  leaves  are  sub-acid,  and  are  said 
to  be  anthelmintic.  Its  .drupes,  though  bitter 
and  violently  purgative  when  unripe,  can  be 
eaten  in  their  mature  state.  An  oil  is  made 
from  its  seeds.  The  fruits  are  said  to  be  mixed 
with  Myrobalans.  (Lindley.) 

hi -llf -er-oilS,  a.     [Lat.  hilum  (geuit.  hili); 
fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.\ 
Bot. :  Bearing  a  hilum  (q.v.). 

hill,  *  helle,  *  hil,  *  hulle,  *  hylle, ».    [A.8. 
hyll;  cogn.  with  O.  Cut.  hil,  hille;  Lat.  collis.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  natural    elevation    of   a  considerable 
size  on  the  earth's  surface ;  a  small  mountain. 

"  Men  saw  the  goodly  hilli  of  Somerset" 

Teiniyiun  :  Enid,  M». 

2.  A  heap ;  a  mound  ;  a  hillock  :  as,  a  dung- 
hill. 

3.  A  cluster  of  plants  and  the  earth  heaped 
round  them.    (American.) 

IL  Geol. :  Some  hills  are  mainly  of  igneous 
or  of  volcanic  origin  ;  if  basaltic,  they  tend  to 
have  perpendicular  sides  with  flat  table  landa 
above  ;  if  granitic,  they  are  convex.  "Other 
hills  are  sedimentary,  and  depend  mainly  on 
the  nature  and  the  dip  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed.  Some  of  the  hilla 
of  this  type  have  been  shaped  by  denudation. 

hill  ant,  .-•. 

Entom. :  Formica  rufa. 

hill-fever,  s. 

Pathol. :  [J  UNCLE-FEVER] 

hill  folk,  s.  pi. 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :    A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Cameronians,   who  were  driven  to  hold 
their  "  conventicles  "  secretly  among  the  hills, 
their  doing  so  anywhere  being  held  illegal. 

"  Be  looks  like  aue  o'  the  hill-folk.  for  I  saw  him 
start  a  wee  wheii  he  saw  the  red-coats."— Scott .'  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  Scand.  Myth. :  A  class  of  beings  inter- 
mediate between  elves  and  human  beings,  in- 
habiting caves  and  small  hills. 


fete,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cur,e,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e:  ey  =  a.    qu  =  few» 


hill— hinderest 
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hill-oat,  s. 

Sot.  :  Avena  nuda. 

hill-tribes,  s.  pi. 

Ethnol.  :  Among  the  inhabitants  of  hills,  as 
a  rule,  there  are  remnants  of  the  tribes  which 
possessed  the  plains  before  their  present  oc- 
cupants seized  on  them.  Thus,  in  the  British 
Isles,  the  Gaelic-speaking  population  of  the 
Highlands  once  occupied  also  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Welsh 
hills  the  plains  of  England.  At  present  the 
term  hill  tribes  is  used  chiefly  of  the  Indian 
aborigines  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Vindhya,  the 
Western  Ghauts,  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  <tc. 
They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  as  Gonds, 
Khoonds,  Bheels,  <fec.,  are  mostly  Turanian, 
were  in  India  before  the  Brahmans  had  invaded 
the  land,  have  a  primitive  faith,  in  some  cases 
attended  by  human  sacrifice,  speak  truth,  are 
brave,  but  rude  and  uncivilized.  [KHOONDS.] 
They  number  several  millions.  Many  are 
passing  over  to  Christianity.  [CASTE.] 

*hiU  (1),  v.t.    [HILL,  s.] 

1.  To  form  into  hills,  heaps,  or  mounds,  as 
earth  ;  to  heap  up. 

2.  To  heap  up  ;  to  accumulate  :  as,  To'httl 
gold. 

•hlll(2),  *hile,  v.t.    [A.S.  helan.]    To  cover. 
(Gower:  C.  A.,  v.) 

hilled,  a.    [Eng.  hill,  t>.  ;  -ed.]    Having  hills  ; 
hilly.  - 

"hllT-e'i,  s.  [Eng.  hill,  s.  ;  dimin.  suff.  -et.}   A 
little  hill. 

"  Neither  will  I  speak  of  the  little  hillett  scene  in 
manie  places  of  our  lie."—  Bolinthtd:  Description  of 
Britainr,  bk.  i.,  ch.  «iv. 

hill  foot,  s.    [Eng   hill,  and  foot.}    The  foot 
of  a  hill  ;  the  ground  at  the  base  of  a  hill. 

Oil  -II  ness,  s.  [Eng.  hitty;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  hilly  ;  a  hilly  nature. 

"In  short.  the  only  obstacle  to  this  ...  it  its  great 
hiUineu."—  Cook  :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  1.,  ch.  viiL 

hill  -ing,  s.    [HiLL(2),  v.]    A  covering. 

hill-ock,  s.    [Eng.  hill;  dimin.  suff.  -ocfc.]    A 
little  hill  or  mound  ;  a  slight  elevation. 

*  hill'-ock,  v.t.    [HILLOCK,  s.]    To  form  into 
hillocks. 

•hflT-<ick-&  a.     [Eng.  hillock;  -y.]    Full  of 
hillocks  ;  rather  hilly. 

Mil   side,  5.     [Eng.  hill,  and  side.]     The  side 


se,  5.     [Eng. 
or  declivity  of  a  hill. 


.      "  Woods  that  belt  the  gray  MUiide." 

Tennyion  :  Ode  tu  Memory,  S&. 

hill   top,  n.     [Eng.  hiU,  and  top.]     The  top  or 
summit  of  a  hill. 

"  Bail  t<>  the  hillto/a  seven." 

itacaulay  :  take  Kegilhu,  xxxviii. 

Mil'-  wort,  s.    [Eng.  hill,  andioort.] 

Bot  .  :  Thymus  Chamcedrys,  wild  thyme,  or 
mother-of-thyine. 

nUl'-ft  *hill  le,  a.     [Eng.  hill;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  hills  ;  mountainous  ;  not  level. 

"A  great  hUlte  potut  called  Downesend."—  Botin- 
tiud  :  Description  of  Britaint,  bk.  1.,  ch.  xil. 

*  2.  Lofty  ;  elevated.  (Beaum.  £  Fltt.  : 
Prophetess,  v.) 

,  s.  [A.S.  hilt  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hjalt  ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  hetea.]  A  handle  ;  specif.,  the  handle 
of  a  sword  or  dagger.  The  plural  was  formerly 
commonly  used  with  reference  to  a  single 
weapon. 

Mlt'-*d,  a.    [Eng.  hilt;  -ed.]    Having  a  hilt; 
provided  with  a  hilt. 

hi  Him,  s.    [Lat.=  a  little  thing,  a  trifle.] 

1.  Bot.  :    A  black  or  other-coloured   scar 
upon  a  seed,  indicating  the  spot  where  it  was 
attached  to  the  funiculus,  connecting  it  with 
the  placenta,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  funiculns, 
with  the  placenta  itself.    Sometimes  it  coin- 
cides with  the  chalaza,  or  organic  base  of  the 
seed  ;  at  others,  where  a  raphe  exists,  it  is  near 
the  micropyle.     When  seeds  are  small  their 
h  i  him  is  recognised  with  difficulty  ;  when  large, 
it  may  occupy  one-third  the  surface  of  the 
seed.    Tnrpln  calls  the  centre  of  the  hilnm, 
through  which  the  vessels  conveying  nourish- 
ment pass,  the  oinphalodium. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  small  aperture,  as  In  the  getnmules  of 
sponges. 


(2)  A  small  depression,  as  in  Noctiluca. 
(Nicholson.) 

hl-lus, s.    [HILUM.] 

Anat. :  A  scar,  a  depression  or  Assure. 

hllus  stroma,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  core  of  connective  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  blood  vessels  near  the  hilus  of 
the  lymphatic  glands. 

him,  pro.     [HE.] 

Him-a  la-yan,  a.  [Eng.  Himalaya) ;  -an; 
Sansc.  hima  —  snow,  and  dlttya  =  abode.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Himalayas,  an  exceed- 
ingly lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  north  of 
Hindustan. 

Himalayan-partridge,  «. 

Ornith. :  Tetraogallus  himalayensis. 

Himalayan-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  Pinus  gerardiana. 

hi-man-tha'-li-a  s.  [Gr.  J>i«  (Juntas),  genit 
i/xdvrof  (himantos)  =  a  leathern  strap  or  thong, 
and  OoAi'a  (tlialia)  =  abundance,  good  cheer, 
wealth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucacete.  Himanthalia 
lorea,  the  Sea-thong,  is  found  in  the  British 
seas.  It  is  one  of  the  fucoids  used  for  making 
kelp. 

hi-man-td-glos'-Bum,  s.  [Gr.  J^is  (himas), 
genit.  i/j.<irTos  (himantos)  =  a  leathern  strap  or 
thong,  and  yAwoxro  (glossa)  =  the  tongue.] 

Bot.  :  A  subgenus  of  Orchis.  It  contains 
one  British  species,  Himantoglossum  (Orchis) 
hircina. 

hl-man'-to-pus,  s.  [Gr.  1^  (himas),  genit. 
iftairoc  (himantos)  =  a  leather  strap  or  thong, 
and  irovc  (pous)  =  a  foot.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Charadriidae  (Plovers), 
containing  birds  so  long-legged  that  they  are 
often  called  Stilts.  One,  Himantopus  melon- 
opterus,  the  Black-winged  Stilt  or  Longshanks, 
is  British.  [STILT.] 

*  himp,  *  hymp,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
limp. 

"Lame  of  one  leg,  and  himping  all  his  dayes."— 
Udal :  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  203. 

him-self,  pro.    [Eng.  him,  and  self.] 

1.  An  emphatic  or   reflexive  form  of  the 
personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular. 
It  is  used  either  alone  (as  in  the  example),  or 
more  frequently  in  combination  with  a  noun 
or  the  pronoun  he. 

If  It  was  formerly  used  also  in  reference  to 
neuter  nouns. 

"Above  the  clouds  as  high  as  Heaven  Mmtelf.' 

8HaiKti>.  :  Romeo  t  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

2.  Used  figuratively  for  in  one's  right  mind  ; 
having  possession  or  command  of  one's  self;  in 
one's  true  character,  after  a  temporary  wander- 
ing or  derangement,  or  in  one's  usual  physical 
health  :  as,  He  has  come  to  himself;  he  is  not 
himself. 

H  1.  By  himself:  Alone,  unaccom(>anied. 

"The  king's  son  have  I  lauded  by  himtel/.' 

ahaketii. :  Ttmpett,  i.  1 

2.  Of  or  by  himself : 

(1)  Unaided. 

(2)  Of  one's  own  proper  motion. 

Him  yar'-Ic,  a.  [See  def.J  Relating  or  per- 
taining to  Himyar,  King  of  Yemen  in  Southern 
Arabia  or  to  his  descendants  ;  specif. .  applied 
to  certain  inscriptions  showing  the  primitive 
type  of  the  oldest  fonn  of  the  language  still 
spoken  in  Southern  Arabia,  or  to  such  inscrip- 
tions themselves. 

1T  In  Arabic  mythology  Himyar  was  the  son 
of  Saba  ;  in  other  words  the  Hiinyarites  were 
descended  from  the  Salweans.  No  proof  exists 
that  there  was  a  country  called  Himyar. 
(Trant.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  ii.  420.) 

Him-yar-It'-ic,  a.  tu.    [HIMVARIC.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  HIMYATIC  (<|.v  ). 

B.  As   tubst.  :   The    language   spoken   in 
Southern  Arabia.     It  is  a  dialect  of  Arabic. 

bin,*.     [Heb.  p(Wn).] 

Metrology  :  A  Jewish  measure  for  liquids,  at 
water  (Ere'k.  Iv.,  11  ),  wine  (Num.  xv.,  5),  and 
oil  (Exod.  xxx.,  24).  Francis  Roubillnc  Conder, 
C.E.,  considers  the  hln  to  have  contained  288 
cubic  Inches,  or  T0198  gallons.  (Train.  Bib. 
Arch.  Soc.,  il.  (1875),  122,  123.) 


*hinch,v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  be  stingy. 


fry**.  *  nynde,  •. 

[A.S.   himl  ;   cogn.   with  Dot   hinde  ;    Icel 
Dan.,  &  Sw.  hind  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hintd  ;  M   H 
Ger.  hinde;  Ger.  hindin.]    The  female  of  the 
red  deer  or  stag. 

"  A  milk-white  hind,  immortal.  »nd  unchanged.' 

Dryden  :  Bind  *  Panther.  L  1. 
hind-calf;  s.     A  hart  of  the  first  year. 

hind  (2),  *  hinde  (2),  *  nine,   hyne,  a. 

[The  d  is  excrescent.  A.S.  hina  =  a  domestic; 
properly  =  hiiona,  hiioena,  genit.  pi.  of  /liu-an 
=  domestics.] 

1.  A  peasant  ;  a  farm  or  agricultural  labour- 
er ;  a  rustic. 

"  SSIU  Jri,"  ke«P'  when  *'"<*•  onload  the  vine, 
The  choicest  grapes  for  me." 

Urainger  :  Tibulltu,  1.  1 

2.  A  servant,  a  menial. 

.  !1A  ?Pu?Le  of  FotJ'8  ""»»•«•  h»»  »*»<«•.  "er«  railed 
£•1  \  y  —  elr  Ull»tre«»-  —  Stuikttft.  :  Jterrg  »  im  of 
n  motor,  iu.  &. 

hind,  *  hynd,  a.  [A.s.  hindm  (adv.)  =  at 
the  back  of;  hindeuvard  =  landwards,  hinder 
=  backwards  ;  cogn.  with  Goth,  hindar  =  be- 
hind, AiH(iana=beyond  ;  Ger.  Aiiiter=behind. 
All  from  the  same  root  as  A.S.  hint  =  hence.] 
Pertaining  to  the  back  or  rear  ;  at  the  back  : 
rear. 

"She  [the  Antelope  I  takes  loug  yet  quick  steps  with 
her  Hitut  feef  '-Sir  W.  Janet:  Poem  of  Tanfa 

hind-bow,  s.    The  cantle  of  a  saddle. 

hind-hand,  s.  The  hinder  part  of  a 
horse  ;  the  part  behind  the  neck,  head,  and 
fore  -quarters. 

hind-head,  >.  The  back  part  of  the  head  ; 
the  occiput. 

hind-heal,  *. 

Bot.  :  Chenopodium  Botrys. 

hind'-be>-ry,  s.    [Eng.  hind  (l\  and  berry.) 
Bot.  :  Rubus  idasus,  the  common  bramble. 

hind'  -  cr  .  *  hynd  -  er,  •  hynd-er-ere. 
hynd-rere,  a.  [Compwr.  of  hind,  a.  (q.v.).] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  at  the  rear  part  ; 
hind  :  in  the  rear,  at  the  1  ark. 

"  The  hinder  train  of  the  ScotU«."-««rn«ri  :  frail- 
tan  ;  CrnitfcU,  vol.  i..  ch.  Ixxvi. 

hinder-end,  • 

1.  The  back  part,  the  rear,  the  extremity, 
the  buttocks. 

2.  (PI)  Refuse  of  grain  after  winnowing  ; 
chaff. 


Last  night,  yester 


hinder  -  night,   «. 

night.    (.ScofcA.) 

hin  uci  .  *  hln-dren,  •  hyn-dren,  v.t.  A 

i.      |  A.S.    hiiulrinn,    from    hinder  -  behiud  ; 
Icel.  hi  ml:-:'.}    [HiND,  a.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  obstruct,  to  stop,  to  Impede,  to  let; 
to  prevent  from  proceeding  or  moving. 

"  They  had  no  mind  to  he  pilgrims  theiuMlrn.  aud 
whomsoever  they  omild  thry  Itindfrtd.'—  Bunra*  : 
Pilgrim1!  I'royrea.  pt.  IL 

2.  To  check,  to  retard  ;  to  keep  Iwit-k  or  stop 
for  a  time  :  as,  Frost  hinders  the  growth  of 
plants. 

3.  To  deliar,  to  shut  out,  to  forWd. 

"  What  htndert  younger  l.m  I,,T«.  IxliiR  fathen  at 
faniili,-«.  fruiu  havitig  the  same  right  l~—loeltt. 

4.  To  keep  back. 

"  Froui  your  aflklrs  I  Mn.lrr  you  too  lone  " 

S*a*t*f>.     Umr,  I7//..  T.  t 

5.  To  olwtruct. 

"  Binderint  with  hli  shade  my  lovely  light* 


H  It  is  now  followed  by  from,  but  to  wu 
formerly  also  used,  (l)ryden:  Annul  Miraliilit, 
cxxxili.) 

B,  Intrant.  :  To  cause  a  hindrance  ;  to  in- 
terpose olMtacles  or  impediments. 

You  minimus  of  Mndfriitg  knot-cntw  aiad*.* 

Mtdiummtr  Xlgiifi  flrtam,  UL  1 


hln'-der  -anoe,  *•    [HINORANCB.] 
h*n'  -  dor  -  er,  *  hyn  -  der  -  oar.  « 


in  -  aor    er,     nyn    e    r   our,  ». 

hinder,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which 
hinders,  Impedes,  or  obstructs ;  an  Impedi- 
ment ;  a  hindrance. 

"  Such  at  I  «Wm  to  h*  the  M»drr*n  <rf  reform*- 
Uon."—  UUton  .  Kt/ormutton  in  Snfland,  bk.  L 

hind  cr-eit,  a.  [Eng.  hinder,  a. ;  superL 
an  IT.  -ett.\  The  hlndmoxt ;  the  last 

"  And  ever  h*  rode  UM  Undtn*  of  the  routj.' 

Oiauctr :  C.  r.,  Mi. 


boil,  boy;  ptfnt,  J6wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  thi»;  tdn,  *f ;  expect,  £enophon.  eylrt.    ph  -  t 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  «hiin ;  -Jion,  --«ion  =  zhun,    -clous,  -tloua.  -niou»  -  «hlU.    -We.  -die.  fcc.  -  bel.  deU 
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hinderlans  —  hip  . 


bin  -  der  -  lans,    bin  -  dor  -  Una,    .«.   pi. 

[HiNDKK,  (i.)  Tin!  hinder  parts  ;  (lie  but- 
tocks :  tin-  posterior*.  (.Sco«  :  Hub  Hoy,  ch. 
xxiii.) 

hind'  cr  ling,  5.  [HH.DINO.]  A  mean,  base, 
cowardly,  m  degenerate  person  or  animal. 

bind  cr  most,  nynd  er  most,  ;  [Eng. 
hinder,  n.  ;  -most.]  The  List;  the  hindmost; 
that  which  is  or  conies  last  of  all. 

"  The  hindrrn,,.<t  withdrawe  out  of  the  IxittelL"— 
doldingr  ;  Ca*tr,  (o.  ». 

Hin  di,  s.  [Native  name  =  a  Hindoo,  tlie 
language  so  called,  from  Hind  =  India.]  The 
language  .xjxiktMi  iu  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
and  its  tributaries,  from  the  watershed  of 
the  Jamiia,  as  far  down  as  K.ijinahal.  It  is 
the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Sv.tciit,  and  fills 
that  I'lair  in  tin-  inod<;ru  Indnn  system  which 
Sanscrit  lilleil  in  the  old.  Uwter  the  general 
head  of  Hindi  are  included  ninny  dialects.  It 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  country  round 
Delhi.  It  is  the  Indian  language  which  most 
nearly  approaches  the  Hindoostanee. 

Bind  -ley,  .«.    (See  compound.) 

Hindleys  screw,  5. 

Mech.  :  A  screw  cut  on  a  solid  whose  sides 
are  arcs  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a  wheel  into 
which  the  screw  is  intended  to  work  ;  so 
called  from  being  invented  by  Mr.  Hiudley, 
of  York. 

bind  -m6st,  a.     [A.S.  hindema  =  hindmost; 

Eng.  suff.  -ost,  -est.]    The  last,  the  hindmost. 

"They  curse  the  foremost,  we  the  •intimate." 

Corbet  :  Her  Boreale. 

Hin  doo  ,  Hin  du  ,  s.  &  a.  [Hind.  Hinduwl, 
Hindi,  from  Hind  =  India.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Gen.  :  A  native  of  India,  not  of  Parsee, 
Mussulman,  or  Christian  descent. 

2.  Spec.  :  Beanies  defines  a  Hindoo  as  an 
Aryan  still  adhering  to  the  Brahmanical  faith. 
(Comp.  Gram.  Aryan.  Lang,  of  India  (ed.  1872), 
In  trod.,  p.  39.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  one  or  other 
of  the  persons  described  under  A. 

Hin  doo  ism,  Hin-du  ism,  s.  [Eng. 
Hindoo,  Hindu  ;  suff.  -ism.] 

Religions  :  The  system  of  belief  held  by  the 
ordinary  Hindoos,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Indian  aborigines  and  the  Mussulman 
and  Christian  invaders.  [BRAHMANISM,  CASTE.] 
The  several  Hindoo  gods  will  be  found 
described  in  their  proper  places,  and,  where 
practicable,  efforts  will  be  made  tc  trace  their 
origin,  Hindooism  not  being  a  homogeneous 
system  of  belief,  but  a  conglomerate,  iu  large 
measure  derived  from  prior  faiths. 

Hin  doo  st  a  nee,  Hin  du  sta  ni,  a.  &  s. 
[Pers.,  &c.,  from  Pers.  Hindusthan  =  the 
country  of  the  Hindoos,  from  Hindu  —  the 
people  so  named,  and  sthan  =  place.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Phil.,  £c.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Hindoostan. 
Originally  this  was  India  north  of  tlie  Ner- 
budda,  or  the  Vindhya  Mountains  adjacent  to 
it,  the  table-land  south  of  these  being  termed 
the  Deccan  (Sansc.,  Dakshan)  (South).  Now 
on  English  lips  it  means  India. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  of  Hindoostan  proper.    [A.] 

2.  Phil.  :    A   language    which   apparently 
arose  from  the  efforts  made  by  the  Hindoos 
and  their  Muhammadan  conquerors  to  under- 
stand each  other.      It  approaches  Hindi  or 
Hindee  (q.v.),  but  has  a  large  admixture  of 
Persian  and  Arabic  words  foreign  to  India. 
Hiudoostanee  will  carry  one  all  over  India, 
but  is  really  the  vernacular  of  the  Muhamma- 
dans  only,  and  not  of  the  Hindoos  properly 
so  called.     It  is  sometimes  called  Urdu  or 
Oordoo  (q.v.). 

If  When  people  speak  of  the  Indian  language 
they  mean  Hindoostauee,  but  the  designation 
is  erroneous.  There  are  at  least  twelve  lead- 
ing Indian  languages. 


"HIn-do  sta  nee, 

[Hi  NDOOST  A  S  EE  .  ] 


hin-do-sta  -ny,   s. 


bin  -der-an9e,  *  hin-der- 
aunce,  s.    [Eng.  hinder;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  hindering,  impeding,  or  ob- 

structing. 

2.  That  which  hinders.  Impedes,  or   ob- 


structs ;   an  impediment ;   an  obstacle ;   an 
obstruction. 

"  What  various  hindrance!  we  meet." 

Cowptr;  (Jlney  Mymnt,  »»ix. 

Hin-dU',  S.      [HINDOO.] 

Hin  du   ism,  s.    [HINDOOISM.] 
Hin  du  sta  ni,  s.    [HINDOOSTANEE.] 

*  bine,  s.    [A.S.  hina.]    [HIND  (2),  s.]   A  farm- 
labourer  ;  a  servant ;  a  hind. 

"  A  number  of  slaves  ami  hired  hinet.  '—P.  Holland : 
Lii-iia,  p.  1,263. 

bihg,  -.  [Hiudoost.]  The  Indian  name  for 
asafetida. 

hing,  v.t.  &  i.    [HANG,  v.] 

binge,  *  benge,  *  beeng,  s.  [Icel.  hengja 
=  to  hang  (q.v.),  because  the  door  hangs  on 
the  hinge.] 

L  Lit. :  A  means  of  connecting  a  door,  case- 
ment, or  leaf,  with  its  frame  or  an  object,  so 
that  it  will  swiii"  thereon  ;  a  hook  or  joint  on 
which  »  door  or  lid  turns. 

"  His  entrauce  doors  from  off  the  hinges  shook. 

lirnuion  :  The  Miteriei  of  <jueen  Margaret. 
TL  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  joint  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

2.  That  point  or  principle  on  which  any- 
thing depends  or  turns ;   the  governing  or 
ruling  principle,  or  point ;  the  cardinal  point. 

"  The  great  hinge,  which  opened  the  door  to  the  most 
important  alteration.  "—MiMe :  Life  of  Camoent. 

*  3.    One  of  the  cardinal  poin;s,  as  east, 
west,  north,  or  south.    (Cardinal  is  from  Lat. 
cardo  (gen.  confirm)  =  a  hinge.) 

"  When  the  moon  is  iu  the  hinge  at  East." 

Creech.   Maniliu*. 

*  If  To  be  o/  the  hinges :  To  be  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  disturbance,  or  disorder. 

"  At  other  times  they  are  quite  off  the  hinges,  yield- 
ing  themselves  up  to  the  way  of  their  lusts  and  pas- 
sions."— Sliarpe:  Sermoni.  vol.  iii..  ser.  14. 

binge-joint,  s.  A  junction  of  parts  al- 
lowing a  flexure  and  extension  in  a  certain 
plane.  The  parts  are  usually  connected  by  a 
pintle  or  ligature. 

"First,  the  head  rests  immediately  upon  the  upper- 
most of  the  vertebras,  and  is  united  to  the  hinae-joint." 
—Pale)/  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii. 

binge-line,  binge-margin,  s. 

Zool.  (Of  the  Mollusca):  The  margin  of  a 
conchiferous  shell  on  which  the  ligament  and 
teeth  are  situated.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

binge,  *  hindge,  v.t.  &  i.    [HINGE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  furnish  with  hinges. 
*2.  Fig. :  To  bend  as  a  hinge. 

"Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  hinge  thy  knee." 

Shakelp.  :  Timon,  iv.  S. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  turn  on,  as  on  a  hinge  ;  to 
depend  ;  as,  The  matter  hinges  on  this  point. 

bink,  '*.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  hook  for  reap- 
ing ;  a  reaping-hook. 

bin-ney,  hin'-ny  (1),  s.    [HONEY.] 

1.  Honey. 

2.  A  darling  ;  a  pet. 

"  Ye  maun  ken,  hinniet."— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  zl. 

*  bin  -ni-ate,  v.i.    [Lat.  hinnio.]    To  neigh. 

*  bin'-nl-ble,  a.     [Lat.  hinnio  =  to  neigh.] 
Capable  of  neighing. 

bin  -ny  (2),  *.  [Lat.  hinnus,  from  Gr.  twos 
(hinnos).]  A  mule  ;  the  offspring  of  a  stallion 
and  a  she-ass. 

"  The  pretended  jumar  is  nothing  more  than  a  men 
hinny.'—Bendylhe:  Blumenbach,  p.  79. 

*hin-ny,  v.i.  [Lat.  hinnio.]  To  neigh,  to 
whinny. 

bin   Sid,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  hinoidens.] 

Bot.  :  The  term  used  when  veins  proceed 
entirely  from  midrib  of  a  leaf,  and  are  parallel 
and  undivided,  as  in  the  Zingiberacea:  and  the 
Musaceae. 

hint,  v.t.  &  i.    [HINT,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mention  indirectly ;  to  sug- 
gest ;  to  allude  to  ;  to  call  to  mind  by  a  hint 
or  allusion. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  indirect  allusion 
or  mention  of  anything ;  to  touch  slightly  on 
a  subject ;  to  insinuate ;  frequently  followed 
by  at. 


bint,  s.  [Properly  =  a  thing  taken  ;  a  con- 
traction of  Mid.  Eng.  hinted,  hent  =  taken, 
from  henteii ;  A.S.  htntan  =  to  seize,  to  catch.  ] 
A  slight  or  distant  allusion,  mention,  or  sug- 
gestion ;  an  insinuation ;  an  indirect  mention. 

"  1  am  no  preacher,  let  this  hint  suffice." 

Cowper  :  Pragrett  of  Error,  sn. 

hint   er,  s.    [Eng.  hint;  -er.]    One  who  hinta. 
1  hint   mg,  s.    (HENTINO.) 

bint' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [HiNT,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Se* 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  giving  a  hint ;  t 

hint  ;  a  suggestion. 

*  hint -ing-ly,  ailv.  [Eng.  hinting;  -ly.]  In  a 
hinting  manner  ;  by  hints  or  suggestions. 

bip  (1),  *  bepe,  *  bipe,  *  bippe,  *  hupe,  ». 

[A.S.  hype ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  heup ;  Icel.  hitppa; 
Dan.  hofle;  Sw.  hoft;  Goth. hups;  Ger.hiifte; 
O.  H.  Ger.  huf,  huft.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  t 

II.  Technically.: 

1.  Anat. :  The  projecting  fleshy  parts  covering 
the  hip-joint  (q.v.),  tlie  haunch.  Often  plurat 

2.  Building: 

(1)  The  external  angle  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing sides  of  a  roof. 

(2)  A  truncated  gable.    [Hip-Roor.] 

(3)  A  timber  which  forms  the  angle  of  a 
hipped  roof,  and  against  which  the  ratters  are 
laid. 

If  (1)  To  catch  on  (or  upon)  the  hip:  To 
occupy  a  position  which  gives  one  an  advan- 
tage over. 

"  If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i  8. 

(2)  To  have  on  the  hip:  To  have  the  advantage 
over. 

"  I'll  have  our  Michael  C'assio  on  the  hip.' 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  ii.  1. 

*(3)  To  smite  hip  and  thigh:  To  overthrow 
utterly  and  with  great  slaughter.  (Judge* 
xv.  8.) 

hip-bath,  *.  A  kind  of  portable  bath  in 
which  the  body  can  only  be  partially  im- 
mersed ;  a  sitz  bath. 

hip  -gout,  s.    A  popular  name  for  sciatica 
(q.v.). 
hip  joint,  s. 

Anat. :  The  articulation  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  with  the  acetabulum.  The  most  com- 
plete form  of  joint,  the  ball  and  socket,  is 
best  exemplified  here,  and  on  account  of  ita 
having  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  body, 
the  ligaments  are  remarkably  strong.  The 
action  of  the  hip-joint  is  very  extensive,  com- 
bining flexion  with  extension,  adduction,  ab- 
duction, circumduction,  and  rotation.  In 
strumous  children  it  is  apt  to  become  diseased. 

hip  knob,  s. 

Building :  The  flnial  at  the  apex  of  a  gable, 
«r  on  the  top  of  the  hips  of  a  roof. 

hip  moulding,  nip-mould,  s. 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  m'oulding  on  the  rafter 
that  forms  the  hip  of  a  root 

hip  rafter,  s. 

Carp. :  The  rafter  at  the  angle  of  a  roof. 
Its  two  outer  edges  are  sloped  to  range  with 
the  rafters  on  each  side. 

hip  roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  roof  having  an  obtuse  angle  formed 


by  the  meeting  of  two  portions  of  a  roof  of 
different  slant,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mansard, 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
*r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wnd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  co-e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


curb,  or  French  roof  ;  also  a  short  portion  of 
»  roof  over  a  truncated  gable.  A  roof  having 
a  double  slope,  the  rafters  at  the  exterior 
angles  being  in  two  pieces,  meeting  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle. 

hip-strap,  s. 

Harness:  A  strap  which  crosses  the  but- 
tocks of  a  horse  and  supports  the  breeching 
or  the  traces  merely,  according  to  the  style  of 
harness. 

hip  tile,  s.  A  saddle-shaped  tile  to  cover 
a  hip  ;  a  corner  tile. 

hip  (2), 


hep,  *  hepe,  s.  .         , 

compound  heop-brymel  =  hip-bramble.] 


[A.S.  he6p,  in  the 
ip-bramble.]    The 
fruit  of  the  dog-rose  or  wild  briar. 


"  Yeares  of  store  of  haves  aud  hgpi  do  commonly 
portend  cold  winters."— Bacon  :  Jfatural  Bittory,  J  737. 

hip-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Rosa  canina. 

*  hip  (3),  s.     [A  contraction  of  hypochondria 
(q.v.).J    Hypochondria,  melancholy. 

hip  (1),  v.t.    [Hip  (1),  s.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  dislocate  or  sprain  the  hip. 

"His  horse  hipped,  with  an  old  mothy  saddle."— 
Skakeip. :  Taming  of  Vic  Shrna,  iii.  J. 

2.  Arch. :  To  furnish  with  a  hip :  as,  To  hip 
a  roof. 

3.  Wrest. :  To  throw  by  a  cross-buttock. 

•hip  (2),  v.t.     [Hip  (3),  «.]    To  render  hypo- 
chondriac or  melancholy  ;  to  put  out  of  sorts. 
"  I  cannot  forbear  writlug  to  you,  to  tell  you  I  have 
beeu.  to  the  last  degree,  hipped  since  I  saw  you."— 
Steele  :  SjHKtntor,  No.  284. 

hip,  interj.  [Onomatopoetic.]  An  exclamation 
intended  to  call  attention,  or  as  a  signal. 

•  hip  -halt,  o.    [Eng.  hip,  and  halt.]    Lame, 
limping. 

"hlp'-hSp,   adv.     [A  reduplication  of  hop 
(q.v.).]     With  a  hopping  gait. 
"  Like  Volacius  hiphofi  in  a  single  boot"      Congret*. 
hipp-,  pref.    [Hippo.] 

hip'-pa,  *.  [From  Gr.  iViros  (hippos)  =  a  horse.] 
Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hip- 
pidse  (q.v.). 

hip  parch  I-a,  *.  [Gr.  tmrapXia  (hipparchia) 
=  a  squadron  of  horse ;  'iimapxos  (Mpparchos) 
=  a  ruler  of  horses.  Pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr. 
opxot  (archos)  =  a  leader,  a  commander.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family  Nyra- 
phalidue,  sub-family  Satyridi.  The  wings  are 
more  or  less  rounded,  the  middle  longitudinal 
nerve  of  the  fore  wings  giving  off  posteriorly 
four  nerves  ;  head  small.  Hii>parchia.Janira, 
the  Meadow-brown  Butterfly,  is  a  dull  brown, 
Blow-flying  species  ;  the  larva,  which  is  green, 
is  seen  in  May  on  Poa  pratensis  and  other 
grasses.  The  perfect  insect  is  abundant.  H. 
SemeU,  the  Grayling  Butterfly,  frequents  stony 
plai-es  or  heaths  and  the  borders  of  woods ; 
it  flies  with  H.  hyperanthus,  the  Ringlet  But- 
terfly. Is  seen  iu  July  in  woods  and  thickets. 

hip-par' -I-dn,  s.  [Gr.  imropto?  (hipparion) 
=  a  pony,  dimin.  of  i'mre*  (hippos)  =  a  horse.] 
Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Equidee,  re- 
garded by  Prof.  Huxley  and  others  as  in  the 
line  of  the  horse's  ancestry.  Though  there  is 
but  a  single  toe,  the  second  in  order,  which 
reaches  the  ground,  and  is  hoof-like,  yet  two 
others,  the  first  and  third,  exist,  reduced  in 
size,  and  elevated  in  position.  The  teeth 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  horse,  but  the 
crowns  of  the  grinders  are  not  so  long.  Prof. 
Boyd  Dawkins  mentions  Hipparion  gracile  as 
occurring  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  France. 
Spain,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Greece,  and 
in  the  Upi>er  Pliocene  of  France.  It  has  not 
been  found  in  Britain.  (Qitar.  Jour.  Geo.  Soc., 
xxvi.,  p.  xlix,  1.  ;  xxxvi.  390,  Ac.) 

hip  pe  as  trum, ».    [Gr.  imrtv*  (hippeus)  = 
a  horseman,  and  aa-rpov  (astron)  =  »  star. ) 

Bot  :  Knight's  Star-lily  :  a  genus  of  Amuryl- 
lidacete,  tribe  Amaryllese.  The  flowers  are 
showy.  Native  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  About  seven  species  are  culti- 
vated in  Britain. 

hipped  (1),  a.    [Hip  (1),  *.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  hip  dislocated 
or  sprained. 

2.  Arch. :  Furnished  with  a  hip  -.  as,  a  hipped 
roof. 


hip— hippoerateaceae 

i.— 

hipped-roof;  5. 

Arch. :  A  hip-rool 

hipped  (2),  a.    [Hip  (3),  s.]    Rendered  melan 
choly  or  dismal  ;  melancholy. 

"  f!!01"  the  topped  discourses  gather. 
That  politics  go  by  the  weather." 

Snxn:  The  Spletn. 

hip'-pel-aph,  s.    [Gr.  i™\a<roi  (hippelaphos 
=  the  horse-deer,  pref.  hipp-,  aud  Ur  i. 
(elaphos)  =  a  deer.] 

Zool. :  TheHippelaphus.anauimaldescribet 
by  Aristotle,  and  containing  some  of  th 
characteristics  of  the  stag  and  of  the  horse 
It  ir  sometimes  said  to  have  beeu  Rusa  Hippe 
laphvs,  but  Cuvier  ultimately  considered  it  tx 
have  been  Rusa  Aristotclis,  a  species  from  th 
north  of  India. 

hIP'-pi-a,    s.      [Gr.   rmrio*   (hippios)   =   of 
horse ;  so  named  because  horses  are  fond  o 
the  plant  ] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  subtribe 
Hippieae  (q.v.). 

hip  -pl-ans,  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  hippa  (q.v.). 
i  connective,  and  Eng.  &c.  pi.  suff.  -an*.] 

Zool. :  The  English  name  of  the  family  Hip- 
pidse  (q.v.). 

hip  -pl-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  hippfa);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zo  I. :  Hippians,  a  family  of  decapod  cms 
taceans,  sub-order  Auomoura.  The  carapace 
is  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  very  convex 
transversely.  The  tail  is  articulated  with  a 
pair  of  movable  appendages  to  the  last  join! 
but  one,  and  has  no  faulike  flu  at  its  termina- 
tion. The  species  burrow  in  the  sand.  Found 
iu  the  Arctic  aud  Australian  seas,  on  the  coas! 
of  Brazil,  &c. 


.  *.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  hippHa);  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Sene- 
cionidese. 

hip  -pish,  a.  [Eng.  hip  (3),  s. ;  -ish.]  Rather 
melancholy  or  out  of  sorts ;  hypochondriac. 
(Byron :  Beppo,  Ixiv.) 


-,  pref.     [Gr.  'MTIW  (hippos)  =  a  horse.] 
Science,  <6c. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
resembling  a  horse.     The  prefix  generally  is 
hipp-  before  a  vowel,  as  hippelaphus  (q.v.). 

hlp-p6-b6s -ca,  *.      [Pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr. 
0oo-«u>  (bosko)  -  to  feed.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hippoboscidas  (q.v.).  Hippobosca  equina  is 
the  Forest-fly,  so  troublesome  to  horses. 

hip  p6  bos  -9l-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippo- 
bosc(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  Forest  flies ;  a  family  of  diptera, 
sub-order  Pupipara.  The  head  is  received 
into  a  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  antenme  rudi- 
mentary, the  body  short,  flat,  and  very  coria- 
ceous ;  the  wings  are  either  very  large  or 
wanting,  the  legs  are  very  strong,  the  last 
joint  of  the  tarsi  longish.  Parasitic  on  various 
mammals  and  birds. 

hip  po  bro-mri,     hlp-pA-bro -mtis,    «. 

[Pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr.  /Jpwfta  (broma)  =  food.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sapindacew,  tribe  Melios- 
meae.  It  consists  of  very  poisonous  plants, 
Hippobromns  alatus  or  //.  alutiim,  commonly 
called  Pardepis,  is  extensively  used  for  timber 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  '(Lindley.) 

*  hip'  po- camp,    *  hjfp    po"    camp.    i. 

[HIPPOCAMPUS.]    An  anglicised  form  01  hip- 
pocampos  (q.v.). 

"  Guiding  from  rockes  her  chariot's  hyppoeampt." 
Bratmt :  Britannia*  Paaorali.  bk.  II.,  s.  1. 

hip  p6  cam  paL  o.  [Lat  hippocamp(us), 
and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -«/.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  hippocampus  major  or  minor  (q.v.). 

hippocampal  commissure.  ». 
Anat.  :  A  commissure  in  the  brain.     It  It  at 
its  lowest  stage  in  reptiles. 

hip-pd-cam'-pI-dJB,  *.  pi.  [Lat  hippo- 
camp(us)  (q.v .) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i<in:] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  Teleoxtean   flshes, 
sub-order  Lophobranchii.   Ty]>e  Hippocampus 
(q.v.). 

2.  Palaont. :  The   family  commenced  ap- 
parently with  the  Eocene. 


hip-po-cam-pus,  *.    [Lat,  from  Or.  ,*»*. 
•ca/iircK  (titppocampos)  =  a  sea-horse.J 

1.  Ichthy.  .-  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
H,ppocampid83(q.v.).  it  has  a  snout  bearing 
a  curious  resemblance  to  a  horse's 


HIPPOCAMPUS   BREVIROSTRIS. 

eggs  are  hatched  and  the  young  are  reared  for 
a  time  within  a  marsupial  sac.  Hippooampui 
orerirostru,  the  short-nosed  species,  and  others 
are  found  in  the  Atlantic. 

2.  Anat.  :  See  the  compounds. 

hippocampus  major,  - 

Anat.  :  A  large  white  eminence  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  cornu  in  the  cere- 
brum. It  becomes  enlarged  towards  iu  an- 
terior and  lower  extremity,  and  is  indented  or 
notched  on  its  edge,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
paw  of  an  animal,  on  which  account  it  lia* 
been  termed  pes  hippocampi.  Named  also 
Cornu  Ammoms. 

hippocampus  minor,  «. 

Anat.  :  A  curved  and  ]x>inted  longitudinal 
eminence  on  the  inner  side  of  the  interior 
cornu,  projecting  backwards  into  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  Its  existence  became 
known  to  the  general  public  through  a  con- 
troversy whether  or  not  the  hip|H>c-ani|>u« 
minor  was  peculiar  to  man,  or  whether  it 
existed  also  in  the  anthropoid  ai>es.  Prof. 
(now  Sir  Richard)  Owen  took  the  first  view 
and  Prof.  Huxley  the  second. 

hip  po  cas  ta  ne  as,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
hippo<xutan(um)  (q.v.);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit 
-ta.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Uapindaceae.  The  leave* 
are  opposite,  the  ovules  two  in  each  cell,  the 
one  ascending,  the  other  suspended.  Embryo 
curved  with  great  fleshy  consolidated  cotyle- 
dons. (Lindley.) 

hip  po  cos  ta  num.  .«.    [Pref.  hippo-,  and 
Lat.   caxtaiiea;  Gr.   Kaoravof  (kaslanot)  =  a 
chestnut  tree. 
Bot.:  A  synonym  of  J^culus  (q.v.).  [HuH.sc- 

CHKSTNUT.J 


r()r.  {,nro<c<Vn>upot 
(hippoktntauros),  from  'iwmn  (h  ippia)  —  a  honw, 
and  ni'Tavoof  (kenUiuros)  =  a  centaur.] 

Myth.  :  A  fabulous  monster,  half  man  and 
half  horse. 


wu  bom*  an 
Le..  Ualfe  a  uuui,  and  hall*  a  burn."— 

l-timr.  bk.  >u.,  ch.  in. 

hip  6  eras,  -hyp  o  eras,  *yp  o  era*. 

t.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  (t-iuunt)  Hipjxxraticum  • 
(the  wine)  of  Hippocrates.)  A  conlinl  made 
of  wine  and  spices,  supposed  to  be  mingled 
according  to  the  receipt  of  Hippocrates. 

"Aud   plain*  water  hatli  h*  urrferrad  utfor*  (h* 
iW*U  hifjocrai  of  Uir  rich*  iutu~--l'dal  .   luJu  rll. 

hip  po  crit  6  a,  $.  [Named  after  Hippo- 
crates, regarded  a*  one  of  the  father*  of 
botany.  ] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hlppo- 
crateace*  (<|.v.).  It  conslnU  of  more  than 
thirty  climbing  shrubs  from  the  hotter  lati- 
tudes. The  nuts  of  Hippocratea  comota,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  are  oily  and  sweet 

hip  po  cr*t-*-i  -o*  •»,  i.  pi.  [Mod.  Ut 
hippocraU(a)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -OMB.] 

Bot.  :  Hlppocrateads  ;  an  order  of  tttrigr- 
nous  exogens,  alliance  Rhamiwles.  It  con- 
sists of  arborescent  or  climbing,  generally 
smooth,  shrubs,  with  opixwlte  nomewhat  co- 
ri-ir.-,,iis  leaves,  the  stipules  small  and  de- 
ciduous. Flowers  In  axillary  racemes  small, 


b€ll.  bo^;  pcut,  Joltrl;  eat,  9011,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go.  tern;  thin,  (his;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xonophon,  e^tst.      ing. 
-dan.  -ttan  =  shun,    -tton,   sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -tlous.  -slous.  -clous  -  alias,    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  beL  dfL 
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hippocrateads— hippothoidse 


Inconspicuous ;  petals  five,  stamens  three, 
forming  a  cup ;  ovary  three-celled ;  style  one, 
stigmas,  one  to  three ;  fruit,  either  of  three 
samaroid  carpels  or  horned,  cells  one  to 
three,  seeds  definite.  Found  chiefly  in  South 
America;  a  few  are  in  Africa,  the  others  in 
tlio  East  Indies.  Known  genera  six,  species 
about  eighty-six. 

hip  po  crat  e-ads,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  kip- 
poerate(a);  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bdf. .-  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
older  Hippocrateacese  (q.v.). 

Hip  poc -ra-tes,  s.  [See  def.]  The  most 
celebrated  ]>hysieian  of  antiquity,  born  in 
Cos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  B.C.  360.  He  de- 
livered Athens  from  a  pestilence  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  number 
Of  his  works  is  very  great. 

Hippocrates'  sleeve,  s.  A  strainer- 
bog  made  by  folding  a  square  of  flannel  dia- 
gonally, and  sewing  it  along  the  meeting  edge ; 
or  by  uniting  the  opposite  angles  of  a  square 
piece  of  cloth. 

hlp-po-cr&t'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  Hippocmticux.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Hippocrates ;  described  by 
Hippocrates. 

hippocratic-face.  s. 

Path.  :  A  face  altered  when  death  is  ap- 
proaching. It  was  well  described  by  Hippo- 
crates in  his  Prognostica. 

jlip-pdc'-rat-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Hippocrates); 
•ism.]  The  teaching  or  system  of  medicine 
taught  by  Hippocrates. 

Hip  -po-crene,  s.  [Gr.,  from  Imrow  K/njcr) 
(hippou  kreni)  =  the  fountain  of  the  horse.]  A 
celebrated  fountain  on  Mount  Helicon  in 
Boeotia,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  It  was  fabled 
to  have  burst  from  the  ground  when  struck 
by  the  feet  of  Pegasus,  and  to  possess  the 
power  of  poetic  inspiration.  [HELICON.] 

"  Nor  maddening  draughts  of  Hippocretie." 

Longfellax:  Qoblet  of  Lift. 

hip  po-crep-i-an,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippo- 
crep(is);  -ian.] 

Zool.  (PI.) :  A  term  applied  to  a  section  of 
Polyzoa  having  the  lophophore  crescentiform, 
or  horseshoe  shaped.  (Nicholson.)  The  same 
as  Phylactolaemata  (q.v.). 

Idp-po-crep'-I-form,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  hippo- 
crepHs),  and  Lat.  forma  =  shape,  appearance.] 
Bot. :  Shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 

Wp-po-cre'-pis,  s.  [Gr.  tmros  (hippos)  =  a 
horse,  and  icpijiri's  (krepis)  =  a  shoe.] 

Bot. :  Horseshoe  vetch  ;  a  genus  of  papi- 
lionaceous plants,  having  the  legumes  com- 
pressed, sub-membranous,  composed  of  many 
joints.  Known  species  twelve.  Hippncrepis 
comosa  is  a  much-branched  and  woody  plant, 
six  inches  high,  having  unequally  pinnate 
leaves,  and  pale  yellow  flowers  like  those  of  the 
Birdsfoot  trefoil.  It  occurs  in  the  chalky  dis- 
tricts of  England  ;  in  Scotland  only  near  Ayr. 

•  hip'-po-dame,  s.     [A  contraction  or  cor- 
ruption of  hippopotamus  (q.v.).J     A  hippopo- 
tamus. 

"  Which  foure  great  hippodamei  did  draw  in  tenie- 
wise  tide.  Spenter :  F.  ^.,  III.  xi.  40. 

hip  -po-drome  (1),  s.    [Gr.  imroSpofno^  (hippo- 
dromon)  =  a  racecourse  for  horses  and  chariots : 
iinros  (hippos)  =•  a  horse,  and  oporto?  (dromos) 
=  a  course,  a  running.]    Originally  a  circus 
or  course  on  which  horses  and  chariot- races 
were  run  ;  now  frequently  applied  to  a  circus. 
"  I  have  planted  an  hippodrome  ,•   it  is  a  circular 
plantation,  consisting  of  five  walks."— Swift  '  Worki, 
xiv. 

•  hip'-  p6  -  drome  (2),   «•    [Rroperly   hypo- 
drome,  from  Gr.  vjro6po/j.7J  (hupodrome)  =  an 
asylum  :  iriro  (hupo)  —  under,  and  opo^os  =.  a 
course,  a  running.]    An  enclosed  portico. 

"At  oue  end  of  the  inclosed  portico,  and,  indeed, 
taken  off  from  it.  is  a  chamber  that  looks  upon  the 
hippodrome,  the  vineyards,  and  the  mountains  .  .  . 
an  aiiartuieut  connects  the  hippodrome  with  the 
house.'— Mel  moth :  Plinit,  bk.  v. ,  lett.  6. 

hlp-p6-glOS  -BUS,  s.  [Gr.  \.irroy\u><T<r<K  (hip- 
poglos$os)  =.  with  horse's  tongue,  pref.  hippo-, 
and  Gr.  yAuxro-a  (glossa)  =  the  tongue.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidae.  The 
body  is  long,  the  two  eyes  on  the  right  side, 
the  jaws  and  pharynx  armed  with  strong 
teeth.  Hippoglossus  vulgaris  is  the  Halibut  or 
Holibut  (q.v.). 


hlp'-pA-grlff,  «.  [Fr.  hippogri/e,  from  Gr. 
imros  (hippos)  =  a  horse,  and  ypui^  (gr»i>s)-= 
a  griffon.)  A  fabulous  creature,  half  horse 
and  half  griffon  ;  a  winged  horse. 

"  He  caught  him  up,  and  without  wing 
Of  lUppogrif.  bore  through  the  air  sublime." 

Milton:  P.  R..  iv.  Ml 

hip  po  lith,  ».  [Gr.  itnro*  (hippos)  =  a  horse, 
and  At'0o«  (/if  A <is)  =  a  stone.]  A  stone  or  chalky 
concretion  found  in  the  intestines  or  stomach 
of  a  horse. 

hip  pol-y-ti.  *.  [Gr.  iinroAtmK  (hippolvtos) 
=  letting  horses  loose :  pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr. 
Avros  (lutos)  =  that  may  be  loosed  ;  \u<a  (Iw5) 
=  to  loose.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  family  Pale- 
monidse  :  they  resemble  the  typical  genus,  but 
their  abdomen  cannot  be  straightened.  They 
are  small  crabs,  of  which  about  five  are 
British. 

hip  pom'  a-ne,  *.  [Gr.  imroftoi/e's  (hippo- 
manes)  =  as  adj.  (of  mares),  mad  after  the 
horse ;  thence,  lecherous ;  as  subst.  (1)  an 
aphrodisiac  plant  of  the  spurge  kind;  (2) 
(see  def.)J 

1.  Folklore :  A  substance  supposed  to  possess 
aphrodisiac  qualities,  obtained  from  a  mare  or 
a  recently  dropped  foal ;  it  was  used  in  prepar- 
ing love-potions.  (See  Dryden :  Yirgil;  Mneid 
iv.  745,  746,  and  Georgia  in.  442-47.) 

2.  Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  euphorbi- 
aceous  tribe  Hipponmnete.     Hippomine  Alan- 
cinella  is  the  Manchiueel  (q.v.). 

hip-po-ma'-ne-ffi,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  hip- 

poman(e)(q.v.);  andLat.  fern.  pi. adj.  suit',  -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Euphorbiacew.     The  ovule 
solitary  ;  the  flowers  in  spikes,  apetalous  ;  the 
bracts  one  or  many-flowered. 

hip  -po-nyx,  «•  [Gr.  iWo?  (hippos)  =  a 
horse,  and  ow£  (onux)  =  a  claw.] 

Zoel.  &  Palosont. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs,  family  Calyptreidse.  About  thirteen 
recent  species  are  known  from  the  warmer 
regions,  and  ten  fossil,  the  latter  from  the 
Chalk  until  now.  No  recent  British  species, 
but  two  fossil. 

hIp-p6-pa-thoT-d-g&  *•  [Gr.  iWo«  (hip- 
pos) —  a  horse,  and  Eng.  pathology  (c\.  v.).]  The 
pathology  of  the  horse  ;  veterinary  medicine. 

hip  p6ph'-a-e,  s.  [Gr.  imroijxie's  (hippophaes) 
=  a  plant,  Euphorbia  spi  iwsa  (Liddell  <&  Scott).  ] 
Bot. :  Sallow-thorn,  a  genus  of  Elaeagnaceai. 
Flowers,  dioecious,  the  barren  ones  collected 
into  a  small  catkin,  each  scale  bearing  a 
flower,  the  perianth  single  of  two  deep  round- 
ish valves  ;  fertile  flowers  solitary,  the  peri- 
anth single,  tubular,  cloven  at  the  top.  Hip- 
pophea  rlmmnoides  is  the  Common  Sallow- 
thorn  or  Black-thorn  found  on  sand  hills  and 
cliffs  upon  the  east  and  south-east  of  England, 
rarer,  and  scarcely  wild,  in  Scotland.  The 
Tartars  make  a  jelly  and  the  Bohemian  fisher- 
men a  fish-sauce  of  the  berries. 

hlp-poph'-a-gl,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Vmros  (hippos)  = 
a  horse,  and  <t>a.yftv(j>hagein)  =  to  eat.]  Eaters 
of  horse-flesh  ;  specif,  applied  to  certain  no- 
madic tribes  of  Scythia  and  the  north  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  who  fed  on  horse-flesh. 

hip-poph'-a-gist,  «.  [Eng.  hippophag(y) ; 
-ist.]  Oue  who  eats  or  feeds  on  horse-flesh. 

hip  poph-a-gous,  a.  [HIPPOPHAOI.]  Eating 
or  feeding  on  horse-flesh. 

hlp-poph'-a-gj^,  s.  [Gr.  iiriro?  (hippos)  •=. 
a  horse,  and  4>aye~u>  (phagein)  —  to  eat.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  eating  or  feeding  on  horse- 
flesh. 

hlp-po-pd'-dl-ttm,  s.  [Pref.  hippo-,  and 
Gr.  TTOUS  (pous),  genit.  JTOOOS  (podos)  —  a  foot.] 
Zool. :  A  subgenus  of  Myoconcha  (?)  It 
contains  one  species,  Hippopodium  pondero- 
sum,  looking  like  a  ponderous  cypricardia  or 
cardia.  Characteristic  of  the  English  lias. 
(S.  P.  Woodward.) 

hip-po-po-tam  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hippo- 
potam(us);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :    A    family    of    mammals,    order 
Ungulate,   section    Artiodactyla,    subsection 
Omnivora.     Genera  Hippopotamus  and  Chser- 
opsis,   if  indeed  the   hitter   is    more  than  a 
subgenus. 

2.  Palceont. :  [HIPPOPOTAMUS]. 


hip  -p  o  pot'-a-mus,  *  Mp-p$-pSt'-a  my", 

s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  InironoTauos  (hippnpotamos) 
=  the  river  horse  of  the  Nile  ;  iirnw  (hippos) 
=  a  horse,  and  rroTa^io?  (potamios)  =  of  or 
belonging  to  a  river  ;  TroTau.o?  (pfitamox)  •=  a 
river.  The  faint  resemblance  to  a  horse  is 
either  in  the  aspect  of  the  head  suddenly  pro. 
jected  above  the  water  or,  according  to  M.  F. 
Cuvier,  in  the  voice.  ] 

L  Ord.  Lftng.  :  The  River  horse,  Hippopotn- 
miis  amphibiits  [II.].  It  inhabits  the  great 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa.  Anciently  it  was 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Nile:  now  it  does 
not  occur  there.  It  is  at  home  in  the  water, 
diving  beneath  it  when  danger  arises,  but  at 
intervals  raising  its  head  above  the  surface 
to  brenthe.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  the  roots  and 
bark  of  water  trees  and  plants.  It  lands  dur- 
ing the  night  to  look  for  pasture,  and  is  de- 
structive to  crops.  Its  tusks  furnish  the  best 
ivory  :  its  flesh  is  eaten. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Zool.  :    The  typical  and   only  admitted 
genus  of  the  family  Hippopotamidse.     Muzzle 
short,  blunt  ;  incisors  2~2,  canines  very  large 
!_1«  m°lars  JE>  or  S'     Upper  canines  short, 
the  lower  developed  into  tusks,  eyes  and  ears 
small  ;  body  heavy,  massive  ;  hide  thick,  toes 
four  on  each  foot. 

2.  PalfKont.  :    No  fossil  hippopotamus  has 
tjeen  found  in  America.     As  far  as  is  known, 
the  genera  came  in  with  the  subgeneric  form 
of  Hexaprotodon  (q.v.),  found  in  the  Uppei 
Miocene  of  India.     Then  followed  the  Tetra- 
protodon    (q.v.),    to    which    the    living   and 
various   fossil   forms  belong.      Hippopotamui 
major  is  enumerated  by  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins 
among  the  Upper  Pliocene  mammalia  of  Italy 
and  the  Mid  Pleistocene  mammalia  of  Britain. 
It  is  called  by  him  a  survival  from  the  early 
Pleistocene.     Remains  of  it  have  been  found 
at  Ilford  and  Grays  Thurrock,  in  Essex,  show- 
ing that  it  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Thames.     As  the  molluscs  contemporaneoi  s 
with  H.  major   in    England  were   nearly  the 
same  as  those  now  existing,  the  tempei-ature 
cannot  have  been  very  different  from  that  of 
our  own  time.     The  hippopotamus  is  closely 
allied   to  the  common  species.      It  is   now 
found  only  where  the  water  never  freezes  but 
is  of  nearly  uniform  temperature  throughout 
the  year.     Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  states  that  H. 
ainphibius  was  widely  diffused  in  Upper  Plio- 
cene times  through  the  forests  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  it  is  found  as  a  survival  from  the 
Pliocene  in  the  Early  Pleistocene  of  Britain. 
The  remains  of  this  animal  occur  here  also  in 
the  Late  Pleistocene,  both  in  river  strata  and 
ossiferous  caverns. 

hip'  -po-pus,  s.  [Gr.  WIT-OS  (hippos)  •=•  a  horse, 
and  trow  (pous)  =  a  foot.] 

Zool.  :  A  subgenus  of  Tcidacna(Clam-sliellX 
Hippopus  maculatus  is  the  Bear's-paw  clam. 
It  has  close  valves,  each,  with  two  hinge  teeth, 
and  a  small  byssus.  Pound  on  the  reefs  in 
the  coral  sea.  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

Mp-p6s-te-or-6-g&  8.  [Gr.  'in-irov  (hippos) 
=  a  horse,  and  Eng.  osteology  (q.v.).J  The 
branch  of  science  dealing  with  the  osteology 
of  the  horse. 

*  hip-po  tau  -riis  (pi.  hip-po-tan'-ri),  «. 

[Gr.  iTrn-os  (hippos)  =  a  horse;  and  ravpot 
=  a  bull.]  A  hippopotamus  (q.v.). 

"  Cocodrilles  be  abuudauute  there  and  horses  of  the 
floode,  called  hipjj<itauri."  —  Bigden  : 


hip-po-the'r'-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  Vn-iros  (hippos)  = 
a  horse,  and  Oripiov  (therion)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

PaliKont.  :  A  genus  of  Equidse  found  by 
Prof.  Kaup  at  Eppelsheim  in  Miocene  strata. 

hlp~po-tho'-e,  s.  [Gr.  itnr69oos  (hippothoos) 
—  swift-riding  ;  pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr.  Boot 
(thoos)  =.  quick,  nimble.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Hippothoidse.  From  the  Silurian 
times  till  now.  There  are  three  British 
species  :  Hippothoe  catentdaria,  H.  divaricata, 
and  H.  sica.  They  are  found  encrusting 
shells,  &c.,  in  deep  water.] 

hlp-po-thd'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippo- 
tho(e)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.  ] 

Zool.  &  Palfeont.  :  A  finally  of  Cheilosto- 
matous  Polyzoa.  Polyzoary  creeping,  and 
attached  to  foreign  bodies  ;  cells,  pyriforui, 
distant,  and  arranged  in  linear  series. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t 
Or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sdn ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a,    qu  -  kw. 


tWp7p«t':0-m#,  s.    [Pref.   hippo.,  and  Gr 
TOfiij  (tome)  =  a  cutting.) 

^na«. :  The  anatomy  of  horses,  a  branch  o 
Zootomy. 

[Eng. 


.  :  A  salt  of  hippuric  acid.  Hippnrate 
fused  with  potash  or  lime  give  off  ammonia 
and  yield  benzene  by  distillation. 

Wp-pur'-Ie,  a.  [Gr.  rTnroc  (hippos)  =  a  horse 
and  Eng.  uric  (q.  v.>  ]  Contained  in  the  urin 
of  horses. 

hippuric  acid,  $. 

CH.2-NH-CO-C«H5 

Chem.:    C9H9NO3,    or     | 

CO  -OH. 

Benzamido-acetio  acid.  Hippuric  acid  occurs 
In  the  urine  of  horses  and  other  graminivora 
the  quantity  depends  upon  the  food  -animals 
fed  with  oat  straw  give  off  the  most.  Whei 
benzoic  acid  is  eaten,  it  appears  in  the  urine 
in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid.  The  acid  can 
be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  fresh  urine  to 
a  thick  syrup,  and  extracting  with  alcohol 
filtering,  and  then  distilling  off  the  alcohol  • 
the  residue,  when  cold,  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  the  colour  can  be  removed  bv 
dissolving  the  acid  in  dilute  soda  and  adding 
to  the  boiling  liquid  a  small  quantity  of  per- 
manganate of  potassium,  filtering  off  the  oxide, 
and  then  precipitating  the  acid  by  HC1.  The 
pure  acid  crystallizes  in  prisms  easily  soluble 
in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol  ;  less  soluble 
in  ether.  It  melts  over  130°,  turning  brown. 
By  the  action  of  K2Mn2O8  and  caustic  soda 
solution  it  is  decomposed,  giving  off  its  nitro- 
gen as  ammonia.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
bippuric  acid,  boiled  with  PbO-.,  yields  benz- 
amide  C6H5-CO'NH2  and  CO2.  "Hippuric  acid 
can  be  prepared  synthetically  by  heating 
benzoyl  chloride  CgHs'CO-Cl  with  "  glycocoll 
CH2-NH2'CO-OH  to  120°,  zinc  oxide  being 
added  to  neutralize  the  HC1  given  out  ;  also 
by  heating  to  150°  equivalents  of  benzamide 
and  monochloracetic  acid. 

Itfp-pu-rld'-S-ie,  »•  Pi-  [Lat.  hippuris, 
genit.  hippurid(is),  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -ece.] 

[HlPPURIS.] 

Bat.  :  The  name  given  by  Link  to  the  botan- 
ical order  called  by  Lindley  and  others  Halo- 
ragew  (Hippurids). 

lllp'-pn-rlds,  s.  pi.    [HippuBiDB^e.] 

Bot.  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Haloragacese  (q.v.). 

hip  -pur  -Is,  ».  t[Lat.,  from  Or.  iirirovpis 
(hipponris),  genit.  iirirovpiSos  (hipjxmridns)  = 
the  horse-tail  (C.  Equisetum  arvense  or  pra- 
tense)  :  pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr.  ovpa.  (oura)  =  a 
tail.  This  is  not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot.  :  Mare's  tail,  a  genus  of  Haloragaeese, 
tril«e  Halorageae(q.v.).  The  perianth  is  single, 
superior,  forming  a  very  indistinct  rim  to  the 
germen  ;  stamen  one  ;  style  one  ;  fruit  one- 
celled,  one-seeded.  Known  species  one  or 
two.  Hippuris  vulgaris,  Common  Mare's  tail, 
a  plant  with  linear  leaves  in  whorls  of  six, 
eight,  or  ten,  is  not  uncommon  in  ditches  and 
stagnant  waters.  The  flowers  are  minute,  and 
often  without  stamens. 


».  ft  O.      [HlPPURITES.] 

A.  As  fubst.  :  A  mollusc  of  the  genus  Hip- 

Surites,  or  more  rarely  of  the  family  Hippuri- 
idae.    (.S.  P.  Woodward  :   Mollusca  (3rd  ed.), 
pp.  82,  33.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Hippu- 
rites  or  the  Hippnritidse  [A). 

hlppurite  limestone, 

Geol.  k  I'alteont.  :  Limestone  of  Lower 
Cretaceous  age,  characterized  by  the  abund- 
ance of  fossil  hippurites,  es]>erially  Hippurites 
organisans  and  its  casts.  It  occurs  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Greece. 
(LyM.) 

p-pn-ri'-tes,  s-     L°r-  '"™>vpo«  (hippouros) 
=  horse-tailed,    and    suff.    -ites   (PaUe<nU.).~\ 

(HlPPUKIS.) 

Pala-ont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hii>puritid«(q.v.).  The  shell  is  very  inequi- 
valve,  inversely  conical  or  elongated  and  cy- 
lindrical, the  fixed  valve  striate  or  smooth, 
with  three  parallel  furrows  on  the  cardinal 
Bide,  the  pallial  line  continuous.  Thirty 
species  are  known,  all  from  the  Chalk  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  Algeria,  and  Egypt.  Typical 


Wppotomy— hirsute 


Mp-pn-rft  -i-d«,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  hippu, 
rU(es);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  surf,  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  mollusca,  class  Con 
chifera,  section  Siphonida.  Shell  thick 
inequivalve,  attached  by  the  right  umbo 
structure  and  sculpturing  of  the  two  valve 
dissimilar ;  the  ligament  internal ;  hinge  teeth 
one  or  two  adductor  impressions,  two  large 
the  pallial  line  simple  submarginal.  Founa 
tne  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe.  Known 
genera,  Hippurites,  Radiolites,  <tc. 

hlp'-pus,  «.    [Gr.  Z,r»roc  (hippos)  =  a  horse.  ] 
f'thf*' "'  ^  morDi<*  trembling  and  twinkling 

*hlp  shSt,  a.    [Eng.  hip,  and  shot.] 

1.  Lit.:  Having  the  hip  dislocated  or 
sprained. 

a.  if  ™ny«,d  ~y?°  *S  "«V"US  lu'd  wagging  so  like  a  fool, 
—L£ftr  '"Pshot  I    says  the  goose  to  the  gosling/ 

*  2.  Fig. :  Lame,  awkward. 

hlp'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  hip,  and  wort] 

Bot. :  Cotyledon  Umbilicus. 
"hir,  pro.    [HER,  HB.) 

1.  Her. 

2.  Their. 

hir  ae-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  N.  de  la  Hire,  a 
French  botanist  who  died  in  1727.) 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Malpighiacete,  ti.  .~ 
Hire*.  The  species  are  pretty  climbers  with 
white  or  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 

hir'-cine,  a.  [HIRCINOUS.]  Goatish,  hence, 
strong  smelling. 

"A  hircine  man  or  two."— O  Reade  Cloitter  i 
Hearth,  ch.  xxiv. 

hir'-cin-ous,  a.     [Lat.  /limitm  =  pertaining 
to  a  goat ;  hircus  =  a  goat.] 
Bot.  :  Smelling  like  a  goat. 

hir'-9ite,  hircine,  «.  [Lat.  hircus  =  a 
goat,  and  suff.  -ine  (A/in.).  From  the  strong 
animal  odour  which  the  globule  remaining 
after  it  has  teen  burnt  emits.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous,  brown,  semi-trans- 
lucent or  opaque  mineral.  Sp.  gr.  1-1.  In 
boiling  water  it  becomes  soft,  in  cold  alcohol 
it  is  slightly  dissolved,  and  in  l>oiling  alcohol 
it  is  half  so,  imparting  a  golden  colour  to  the 
solution.  (Dana.) 

hir'-cn-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  =  a  little  goat,  dimin. 
of  hircus  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  Saxifraga  containing  one 
British  species,  Saxifraga  Hirculus.  (Sir 
Joseph  Hooker.) 

hir  cus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  he-goat.] 

1.  Zool. :   The  specific  name  of  the  goat 
(Capra  hircus). 

2.  Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  the  same  as  Capella 
(q.v.). 

hir  die-gir-die.  «.    [HURDY-GURDY.] 

hir  die-gir-die,  adv.  In  confusion  or  de- 
rangement. 

hire,  v.t.    [A.S.  htfrian,  from  Ajfr=hire  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  procure  anything  from  another  )>erfion 
at  a  certain  price  or  consideration  for  tempo- 
rary use  ;  to  engage. 

"The  Czar  of  Muscovy  .  .  .  hired  my  house  at  Bay'e 
Court."— Ktfltn . ' lltmoin,  Jan.,  1898. 

2.  To  engage  in  service  for  a  'stipulated 
price,  payment,  or  wages  ;  to  contract  for  the 
services  of  for  a  j«riod. 

"Servant*  who  are  hired  by  the  month  or  by  the 
year."  -  ,Sw»f»  .  Wealth  of  .Vuf.mu.  bk.  I.,  ch.  v in. 

3.  To  let  for  hire  ;  to  lease  ;  to  grant  the 
use  or  services  of  for  a  stipulated  price  or 
consideration;  now  only  with  out. 

"A  man  ulauntlde  a  vyueyerd  .  .  .  and  hirtd*  It  to 
tlllerls."-  Wyrlife  Murk  ilL  I. 

U  Frequently  used  reflexlvely. 
"  They  nave  hired  ihtmtelrrt  out  for  bread."—!  Sam. 
11.4. 
•  4.  To  bribe.  (Dryden :  Virgil ;  Aneid  ii.  42.) 

hire,  *  here,  *  huire.   *  huro,   '  huyre, 
*  byre,  *.   1A.8.  fcf/r ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  huur  ; 
Sw.  hyra;  Dan.  hyre ;  Ger.  heuer.] 
I.  The  price,  reward,  recompense,  or  equiva- 


lent paid,  or  contracted  to  be  paid    for  the 
temporary  service  or  use  of  persons  or  thing? 

"Thei  askeu  hure  »u»re  er  the!  hit  hnve  .leservede." 

2.  Reward  or  payment  for  ill<e^a7"or '  dis- 
honest services  ;  a  bribe. 

"  Friends,  attendant*,  armies  bought  with  Wr«." 

'hire.  pro.    [HM.]       BeaMt ••*'"*-•»*•««- 


Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Malpighiacete  (q.v.). 

r-ld'    '^yred.pa.    pa,   oro. 

*  hire -less,  a.     [Eng.   hire;   -less.]    Without 
hire  or  reward  ;  freely,  gratuitously.  ] 

"This  fHined  philosopher  is  Nature,  s;  ie, 
And  htrtlta  gives  the  iutellUence  fc.  Art.' 

Oarrnant  :  Oomtibtrt.  bk.  L,  a  f. 

hire -ling,  *  hyre-lynge,  s.   4  o.    [A.8. 

hyrehng,  from  hyr  =  hire.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  serves  for  hire  or  wages  ;  a  hired 
servant  or  assistant. 

'iaj^''y  whom  W!Ult  »'"!  idl«iea«  had  induced  to 
enlist.  -Macauluy:  ma.  K,tg..  ch.  L 

*  2.  A  prostitute. 

"  No  hireling  the.  no  prostitute  to  praiae." 

fope  :  Kp.l.tt. 

B.  As  adj. :   Serving  for  hire  or  wages  : 
mercenary  ;  ready  or  willing  to  give  one's  ser- 
vices for  hire. 

"Beautiful  Florence  at  a  word  laid  low  .  . 
Conquered  and  pardoned  by  a  hireling  Moor." 

ft.  Browning  :  Lurla,  |». 

hire'-man,  ».    [Eng.  hirt,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  serves  for  hire  or  wages-  a 
hired  servant.    (Scotch.) 

2.  A  subject.    (H'harton.) 

*  hir  -€n,    s.     [A  con-ujit.   of  Gr.   Irene,  tht 
heroine  in  Peele's  The  Turkish  Mahomet  <t  the 
Fair  Hire*.]    A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

li.  <HliVe  we  uot  Birm  h««''  -S*a*«V. .  1  a*nrt  ITa 

hlT'-er,  s.     [Eng.  hir(e);  *r.] 

1.  One  who  liires  or  engages  the  services  of 
a  person   or  thing  temporarily  for  hire  ;  one 
who  employs  persons  for  wages. 

"  Hiring  Nud  borrowing  are  also  contract*  by  which 
a  qualified  proiwrty  BMyM  transferred  to  th*Mrar« 
borrower.  -UtadMone  Comment.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  30. 

2.  One  who  let*  out  things,  especially  horses, 
for  hire. 

*  hire-self;  •  hire  selve,  pro.    [Eng.   /are 

=  her,  and  «•//.]     Herself. 

hir  pie,  v.i.  [Etj-m.  doubtful  :  perhaps  re- 
lated to  cripple  (q.v.).]  To  walk  lamely;  to 
halt ;  to  limp. 

"They'll  gle  me  quarters  at  Monkharni  readily 
enrutch.  and  I'll  e'rn  AirjV*  awa  ther*  wl'  the  man."— 

Scott  :   A)iti'jn<iry.  ch.  XV. 

*  hlrs,  pots.  pro.    [THEIR.] 

hirse,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    A  kind  of  millet 

hir  sel.  *.    [HERD.] 

1.  A  flock  of  sheep. 

"She 'II  nm>  U-  get  a  Llddeadale jo*  thatwanUMOM. 
thing  to  !..•!,:  t.,  buy  the  <UrMf/-£ro<t :  Vug  Mmm- 
nering,  ch.  xlivlll. 

2.  A  crowd  ;  a  throng  ;  a  multitude. 

hir  seL  hir  sle,  r.i.  [Imiutlve.]  To  creep 
along  a  rough  surface  with  a  rustling  noise ;  to 
move  or  creep  sideways  while  lying  or  sitting 
down. 

"  8ae  he  sat  hlmwll  doun  and  Mrulled  doua  lot* 
the  |ku.'  - Ocatt .  Out  Maniirrinff,  ch.  klr. 

hirst.  •-.    | HI  R.ST.I 

1.  A  wotxl  ;  a  grove. 

2.  ARandbunk  near  a  river  ;  a  shallow. 

hir  sate.  a.    [Lat.  hinutia;  allied  to  home 

-  to  bliHtle.J 

L  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Lit. :   Rough  ;  rugged  ;   hairy  '•   •h«KK>'  I 
set  or  covered  with  briittieo. 

"There  an  bullnus.  flbruua.  and  hirntlf  not*  :  the 
Urtuif  ls  a  mid.llr  sort.  Ixtweeu  UM  bullious  and 
fibrous. "-Bacon  Xai.  Hi*..  I  414 

"J.  Fig. :  Rough  ;   coarse;  rude;   boorish; 
unmannerly. 

"  He  looked  elderly,  waa  cynical  and  hlrnlr  In  Mi 
behaviour."—  UftoJA.  H'und.  p.  IOK 

IL  IM. :  The  name  ax  hispid  or  setose,  but 
with  the  bain  longer. 


boil.  bo>;  pout,  J6%1;  eat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
•dan,  -Uan  =  shan.    -tlon.    slon  =  shun;-  -flon,  -slon  =  zhun.     clous,  -tlous,  -sloos  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  ic.  =  beL  dfL 
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hirsuteness— histology 


hirBUtO'  -Bess,  s.  [Eng.  hirsute;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hirsute  ;  roughness  ; 
hairiness  ;  shagginess. 

"  Black  colour  wxnet  natural!  melancholy  :  so  doth 
leannene.  kimitrntttr,  broad  velues,  much  bain  ou 
the  browe*."—  Burton  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  W. 


,  *.    [Dimin.  of  fcirfus  =  hairy.] 
Hot,  :  A  genus  of  Chrysobalanaceap.     The 
siliceous  bark  of  Hirtella  silicea,  a  tree  growing 
in  Trinidad,  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Indians 
In  making  pottery. 

bl-rft-din'-e'-a,  s.  pi.  [Prom  Lat  Kirudo, 
genit.  Atrt«iin(fis)  =  a  li't-ch  ;  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-«.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Annelids  having  a  loco- 
motive or  adhesive  sucker,  either  posteriorly 
or  at  both  ends.  The  sexes  are  not  generally 
distinct,  and  the  young  undergo  no  metamor- 
phosis. It  contains  the  Leeches.  Called  also 
Suctoria  (q.v.)i 

hi-ru-dln'-I-dm,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hirudo,  genit. 
kirudin(is)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ute.] 

fool.  :  The  typical  family  of  the  order 
Hirudinea  (q.v.).  [LEECH.] 

hi-rti   do,  J.    [Lat] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Him- 
dinidae  and  the  order  Hirudinea.  Hirudo 
medicinal  is  is  the  Common  Leech.  [LEECH.] 

•hi-run'  dine,  a.  ft  s.  [Lat.  hirundo  (genit 
larundinis)  —  a  swallow.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Like  a  swallow  ;  swallow-like. 

"Activity  almost  super  -  Mnmiint."  —  Carlylt: 
Sartor  Ketartut,  bk.  ii..  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  swallow. 

hi-rua-din  i  dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hirundo,  genit. 
kirutidin^is)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Fissirostres.  The 
plumage  is  compact  and  glossy,  the  bill  very 
small  and  triangular.  It  contains  the  swallows 
and  martins  [HIRUSDO],  and  formerly  included 
the  genus  Cypselus  (Swift),  which  now  forms 
the  type  of  a  new  family  Cypselidse  (q.v.). 

fci  run-di  ni  nae,  *.  pi.  [Lat.  hirundo,  genit. 
Mrundin(is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub-family  of  Hirundinidae,  con- 
taining the  swallows  and  martins  as  distin- 
guished from  the  swifts.  Those  who  form  the 
swifts  into  the  family  Cypselidse  abolish  also 
the  sub-family  Hirundininae. 

bv-run  do,  «.    [Lat.  =  a  swallow.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hirundinidae  (q.v.).  The  bill  is  flattened  its 
whole  length,  the  margins  not  inflected,  the 
rictus  smooth,  the  feet  insessorial  ;  the  lateral 
toes  equal,  the  middle  one  longer  than  the  tar- 
sns.  It  contains  the  swallows  and  martins,  of 
which  Hirundo  purpurea,  the  purple  martin,  is 
a  native  of  the  United  States.  H.  rustica,  the 
proper  swallow  ;  H.  urbica,  the  martin  ;  and 
H.  riparia,  the  sand-martin,  or  dark-martin, 
and  others,  are  natives  of  Europe.  [MARTIN, 
SWALLOW.] 

his,  pro.  or  a.  [The  poss.  of  he  (q.v.).]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  him.  It  may  be  used  with  or  with- 
out the  noun  to  which  it  refers  :  as,  These  are 
kit  books,  or  these  are  his.  His  was  formerly 
neuter  as  well  as  masculine. 

"  Who  can  impress  the  forest  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  Mi  earth-bound  root?" 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth.  IT. 

^  From  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  origin  of 
'»  or  es  as  the  sign  of  the  genitival  inflection, 
his  was  also  used  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive  : 
thus  in  the  Prayer  Book  we  have  for  Jesus 
Christ  his  sake,"  &c. 

'-  Jn-ger-ite,  >.    [Named  from  W.  Hisi  nger, 

Swedish  mineralogist.] 

Mm.  :  An  amorphous  compact  mineral, 
black  or  brownish-black,  without  cleavage  ; 
Its  lustre  greasy  ;  its  hardness  3  ;  its  sp.  gr. 
8'045.  Compos.  :  silica,  33'07  to  40'97;  alumina, 
0  to  1  '38  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  26'04  to  40'28  ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  0  to  17-59  ;  magnesia,  0  to 
15'6;  water,  15  '12  to  22'83,  &e.  Found  near 
Helsingfors,  in  Finland,  &c.  Varieties  :  Hisin- 
gerite,  Degeroite,  andScotiolite(q.v.).  (Dana.) 

•  hlsk,  *  Make,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
open  the  mouth  wide. 

his  -l6p-ite,  *.  [Named  In  1859  by  Prof. 
Han  gh  ton,  of  Dublin,  after  Rev.  Stephen 
Hislop,  of  Nagpore,  who,  with  Rev.  Robt. 
Hunter,  sent  it  and  other  minerals,  fossils,  <tc., 


hi}' 

a 


to  the  Geological  Society  in  1854.    (Phil.  Mug., 
IV.  xvii.  16,  1859.)] 

Afirt.  :  A  grass-green  variety  of  Calcite, 
coloured  by  about  fourteen  per  cent,  of  glau- 
conite.  From  Nagjxire  in  Central  India. 

hisn,  pro.    [A  vulgarism  for  kit  (q.v.).] 

Ms  pa,  ».  [Lat.  htyridiis  =  shaggy,  hairy, 
bristly  (?).]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hispidae  (q.v.).  It  is  surrounded  by  formi- 
dable spines. 

*  His-pan  -I-cIsm,  *.  [Lat.  Hispanicus  = 
pertaining  to  Hispania,  or  Spain.]  A  Spanish 
idiom  or  phrase  ;  a  phrase  or  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  Spanish  language. 

his  -pid,  a.    [Lat  hispidus.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Rough  ;  hairy  ;  bristly ; 


"John  of  the  wilderness  T  the  hairy  child  t 
The  Mtpid  Thesbite  ?  or  what  aiityr  wildf  " 

Man  :  rertet,  Pref  to  ffalfi  Poem*  (1M«). 

2.  Sot.  (Ofleavt*,  Ac.):  Having  hairs  thinly 
scattered  and  moderately  stiff.  The  same  as 
SETOSE  (q.v.). 

his  pi  dJ»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  hisp(a)  ;  Lat 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wte.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles, 
closely  akin  to  the  Cassididae.  They  are  de- 
pressed insects  with  short  legs,  and  porrected 
moniliform  antennae.  The  larvae  feed  tietween 
the  membranes  of  leaves  upon  their  paren- 
chyma. Found  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  World. 

*  nls-pid'-l'-ty,  s.     [Eng.  hispid;  -ity.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hispid  ;  roughness; 
hairiness. 

"The  hitpidity  or  hairiness  of  nil  skin.  '—  Mart:  On 
Oodlineu.  bit.  ifi.,  ch.  vi.,  {  5. 

*  his  pid  -U-lous,  a.     [A  dimin.  from  hispid 
(q.v.).] 

Hot.  :  Having  short,  stiff,  or  bristly  hairs. 

hiss,  *  hysse,  *  hyss,  «.i.  &  t.  [A.  s.  hysian  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut  hissehen;  cf.  Dut.  sissen, 
Ger.  zischen.  All  of  these  words  are  formed 
from  the  sound.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  of  the  letter  » 
by  forcing  out  the  breath  between  the  tongue 
and  the  upper  teeth. 

"  Scattering  tongs  did  lick  their  hitting  mouthes." 
Surrey:  I'irgUe  ;  .CneitiL 

2.  To  make  a  sibilant  sound  ;  vocally  as  do 
geese  and  serpents,  or  by  rapid  motion  through 
the  air,  like  an  arrow,  a  jet  of  steam,  &c. 

"  His  forceful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierced  through  the  yielding  planks." 

Dryden  :   Virgil,  .fneid  ii.  M. 

3.  To  express  disapprobation  by  hissing. 

"  It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  any  visitor  to  a  theatre 
to  hiss."  -Pall  Mall  aazttte,  April  16,  1884. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  with  a  hissing  sound  :  as,  He 
Kissed  the  words  ou*. 

2.  To  condemn  by  hissing  ;  to  express  dis- 
approbation of. 

"  He  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  Rosamond,  which, 
when  exhibited  ou  the  stage,  was  either  Kitted  or 
neglected."  —  Johnton.  Lifeof  Adduon. 

*  3.  To  procure  hisses,  disgrace,  or  ridicule 
for. 

"  So  disgraced  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  MM  me."          Shaketp.  :  Winter1!  TaU,  i,  1 

hiss,  s.    [Hiss,  v.] 

1.  A  sound  made  by  forcing  the  breath  out 
betveen  the  tongue  and  upper  teeth,  as  in 
pronouncing  the  letter  s.    It  is  generally  used 
as  an  expression  of  derision,  disapprobation, 
or  censure. 

"  A  clamour  made  up  of  yells  of  hatred,  of  hittet,  of 
contempt,  and  of  shouts  of  triumphant  and  half  In- 
suiting  welcome."—  Jiacitulay  •  II  lit  Eng.,  ch.  zvii. 

2.  A  similar  sound  such  as  that  made  by  a 
serpent,   water  falling  on    a  hot  substance, 
steam  passing  through  a  narrow  opening,  &c. 

"  The  Ma  of  rustling  wings.'       Mi!  ton  :  P.  L.,  L  788. 

hiss   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Hiss,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particvp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  emitting  a  hiss  or  hisses  ;  a 
hiss. 


2.  An   expression  of  derision,  disapproba- 
tion, or  censure. 


*  3.  That  which  is  hissed  at,  censured, 
ridiculed. 


hlss'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hissing  ;  -ly.]  In  • 
hissing  manner  ;  with  a  hiss. 

hist,  pa.  par.  or  a.,  &  interj.  [The  same  u 
hushed  or  whist  (q.v.).] 

*  A.  As  pa.  par.  or  a.  :  Hushed,  silenced. 
(Milton  :  II  Penseroso,  55.) 

B.  As  interj.  :  A  word  enjoining  silence. 

his'-ter,  s.  [The  Etruscan  form  whence  th« 
Lat.  histrio  =  a  stage-player,  an  actor,  wa« 
derived.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Histeridae  (q.v.).  The  form  is  quadrate  and 
almost  cubical.  The  posterior  tibia  have  two 
rows  of  spines.  Stephens  enumerated  thirty- 
two  British  sjtecies  ;  Sharp  reduces  them  to 
fifteen. 


s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  Mster  (q.v.); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  beetles,  tribe  Peuttv- 
mera,  sub-tribe  Helocera,  or  Clavicornes.  The 
four  hinder  feet  are  more  separated  from  each 
other  at  their  insertion  than  the  anterior  two  ; 
the  feet  are  contractile,  and  the  external  side 
of  the  legs  denticulated  or  spinous.  The  an- 
tennae are  bent,  and  generally  end  in  a  knob. 
Body  square  or  parallelepiped.  They  inhabit 
dead  animals,  dung,  putrid  fungi,  &c.,  and 
feign  death  when  caught.  They  can  fly.  Five 
genera  are  British.  They  have  a  wide  distri. 
bution,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 

hist  iS,  a.  [Etyro.  doubtful.]  Dry,  chapped, 
barren. 

"The  hittie  stibble  field." 

Burnt  :  To  a  Mountain  Dotty, 

his-tI-Sr-6-gy,  *.    [HISTOLOGY.] 

his-  CO-,  pref.  [Gr.  IO-TO?  (Aistos)  =  a  web  or 
tissue.  ]  Connected  with  or  relating  to  the 
organic  tissues. 

his-to-chem'-Is-tr^,  ».  [Pref.  histo-,  and 
Eng.  chemistry.]  (See  extract.) 

"  The  special  application  of  the  facts  of  physiologies)! 
and  zoochemistry  to  the  tissues  composing  our  frame 
constitutes  what  Is  culled  hiitochemistry."—FTty: 
Hittology  of  Man  (ed.  Barker),  p.  6. 

his  to-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  ai.d  Eng. 
genesis.] 

Phys.  :  The  science  of  the  origin  of  tissues. 
Histngenesis,  which  has  of  late  years  received 
much  attention,  really  dates  from  Schumann's 
proof  that  the  cell  is  the  starting-point  of  all 
animal  structures.  He  also  indicated  the 
mode  of  origin  of  the  various  tissues  from  the 
cell,  (t'rey  :  Histology  (ed.  Barker),  p.  4.) 

his  to  -ge-  net  -1C,  a.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Eng. 
genetic.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  histogenesia 
(q.v.). 

his  to  gen'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  histogen(y);  -ie.] 
Tissue-  forming;  contributing  to  the  formation 
of  tissue.  (Frey:  Histology  (ed.  Barker),  p.  11.) 

hi»-t6g[-en-y,  s.    [Pref.  histo-,  and  Gr.  ytwdtt 

(gennao)  =  to  produce.] 

Phys.  :  The  formation  and  development  of 
the  organic  textures. 

his  tog  ra  phy,  *.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Or. 
ypa.<f>r)  (graphi)=&  description.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  or  treatise  on  organic  tissues. 

hls'-toid.  a.  [Gr.  ic-To*  (histos)  =  tissue,  and 
eioos  (eidos)  =  form.]  A  term  applied  to  tu- 
mours whose  contents  closely  resemble  the 
normal  texture  of  the  body.  (Dunglison.) 


r-Jo,  hls-td  loiT-ic-ai,  a.   [Eng. 

histology);  -ic,  -ical.]  Relating  to  histology 
sometimes  applied  to  the  natural  transform* 
tions  that  occur  in  the  tissues  of  the  embryo. 

his  to  16g'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  histological; 
-ly.]  In  a  histologic  manner;  with  reference 
to  histology. 

his  tor  6  gist,  s.  [Eng.  histolog(y);  -itL 
One  who  is  skilled  in  or  devoted  to  the  study 
of  histology. 


his  tol  -6-gy,  «.    [Pref.  histo-,  and  Gr.  Aoy 
(logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Phys.  <t  Anal.  :  That  branch  of  anatomy, 
called  by  Quain  textural,  which  examine* 
and  treats  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  com 
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ponent  tissues  of  the  body.  Prey  divides  his- 
tology into  three  sections  :  (1)  General  His- 
tology, which  considers  the  tissues  of  which 
the  human  and  animal  body  generally  is  com- 
posed ;  (2)  Histology  (proper),  in  which  the 
various  tissues,  in  their  anatomical  relations 
and  composition,  are  considered  ;  and  (3)  Topo- 
graphical Histology,  dealing  with  the  more 
minute  structure  of  the  organs  and  systems  of 
the  body.  This  branch  of  anatomy  is,  accord- 
ing to  Barker,  the  translator  of  Frey's  excel- 
lent work  on  the  subject,  "essentially  the 
product  of  German  industry." 

hfe-tpl'-y'-sls,  s.    [Pref.  histo-,  and  Or.  Av<rt« 

(litsis)  =  a  dissolution,  a  parting.] 

Path.  :  The  decay  and  dissolution  of  the 
organic  tissues  and  of  the  blood.  It  includes 
the  various  forms  of  retrograde  metamorphosis 
and  degeneration. 

hfa-ton'-O-my;  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Gr.  I/O/XCK 
(noroos)  =  a  law.]  The  history  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  formation  and  arrangement 
of  organic  tissues. 

»  hls-tor  -I-al,  *  hls-tor'-I-alL  o.  [Eng. 
history  ;  -al.\  Of  or  pertaining  to  history  ; 
historical. 

"  The  historian  partes  of  the  Bible,  be  ryght  neces- 
sary for  to  be  redde."—  Sir  T.  Llyot:  The  Oovernour, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

hls-tor  -I-an,  *  his  tor  i  en,  s.  [Fr.  his- 
torien,  from  histoire  =  history.] 

1.  One  who  writes  or  compiles  history  ;  an 
historiographer. 

"  Bittoriaru  do  borrow  of  poet*."—  Raleigh  :  HM.  of 
Ote  World,  bk.  ii..  ch.  xxi.,  §  6. 

2.  One  who  is  learned  or  versed  in  history. 

•  hls-tor'-l-an-ess,  s.  [Eng.  historian  ;  -ess.] 
A  female  writer  of  history. 

hls-tdV-Ic,    *  Ms-toV-Ick,    hls-tSr'-Ic- 

al,  *  his-tor-  ic-all,  *  hys  tor  ic  al,  a. 
lLat.  historicus,  from  historia  =  history  ;  Fr. 
historique.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
history  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  containing  his- 
tory ;  suited  for  history. 

M  Living  in  historic  pages  " 

Longfellow  :  Norman  Baron. 

historic-painting,  s. 

Art  :  The  art  of  representing  by  painting 
historical  events  with  due  regard  to  the  time, 
place,  and  all  the  accessories  of  life  at  the 
period  of  the  action  of  the  picture. 

historic-picture,  s. 

Art:  Apicture  trutlifullydelineatingaknown 
event  in  history  in  all  its  accessories.  It  is  a 
realization  of  the  page  of  the  historian. 

historic-sense,  historical-sense,  s. 

The  faculty  of  readily  grasping  and  under- 
standing historical  facts  in  all  their  bearings, 
and  of  vividly  picturing  them  in  the  mind 
with  due  regard  to  all  their  accessories. 


-ltf,  adv.  [Eng.  historical;  -ly.] 
In  an  historical  manner  ;  according  to  the 
(acts  of  history  ;  in  manner  of  a  history. 

"  He  setteth  down  hittoHcally,  the  kind  and  manner 
of  this  plague."—  Uther  :  Annalt  {an.  3574). 

•hls-t6  ri-Cian,  *.     [Eng.  histor(y);  -ictan.] 
An  historian. 

"John  de  Hexam  and  Richard  de  Hexham  [were] 
two  notable  hittoriciani.  "  —  Bolinthed  :  Richard  /. 
(an.  U»)L 


'-I-tjf,  ».     [Eng.  historic;   -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  historical. 


v.t.  [Eng.  historic;  -tee.] 
To  record  or  relate  in  manner  of  a  history  ; 
to  chronicle. 

•hls'-tor-ie'd,  a.     [Eng.  history;   -ed.]    Re- 
corded or  related  in  history. 

*  hls-tor'-I-er,  «.      [Eng.   history  ;  •«•.]    An 
historian. 

•hls-tor-I-^tte'  ».    [Fr.J     A  short  history 
or  account  ;  a  tale. 

«  Ms-tdV-l-fy,  «  his  tor-i  fle,  v.t.    [Eng. 

history;  -fy.]  To  relate  or  record  in  or  as 
history,  {brewer:  Lingua,  ii.  1.) 

his  -  tor  -I  -  6g  ra  -  pher,  *  hls-tor'-I-*- 

graph,  «.  [Or.  igropioypcupot  (historiogra- 
phos),  from  ioropi'a  (historia)  =  history,  and 
ypa4>ui  (graphS)  =  to  write  ;  Fr.  histo  rioffra)Ae.) 
A  writer  of  history  ;  an  historian.  The  titU 


is  given  as  a  mark  of  honour  in  European 
courts  to  some  learned  historians. 

"The  duties  which    belonged  to  him  as   fcutorfc. 
grapher  at  France.  -  Hacaulay  :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

his  tbr-I-6-graph  -Ic,  his  -  tor  -  1  -  6  - 
graph'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  t<rropioypa4>iK<>f  (his- 
toriographikos)."]  Of  or  pertaining  to  historio- 
graphy. 


----  *.  [Gr.  i<rropioypa^« 
(fcutorioorapteo)  «=  to  write  history  :  i<rropi'a 
(historia)  =  history,  and  ypdftui  (grartho)  =  to 
write.]  The  art  or  occupation  of  an  historian. 

*  hls-tor-I-oT-i-gft  «.      [Gr.    Joropta   (his- 

toria) =  history,  and  Aoyw  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course.) A  discourse  on  history  ;  the  know- 
ledge of  history. 

*  hls'-tdr-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  history);  -ize.]    To 

relate  or  record  as  history  ;  to  chronicle. 

"  Cnder  which  is  hittorued  the  whole  Oridian  Me- 
tamorphosU."—  Jnelyn  :  Jfemoiri  ;  Tivoti 

hls'-tor-y1,  s.  [Lat.  historia  =  a  narrative  of 
past  events  ;  history  ;  Gr.  ioropta  (historia)  = 
a  learning  or  knowing  by  inquiry,  inquiry,  the 
knowledge  so  obtained,  information  ;  tcrrup 
(istor),  Vo-rwp  (histor)  =  knowing,  learned  ;  IOTW 
(isto),  3rd  sing,  imper.  of  oloo  (oida)  =  know. 

1.  The  record  of  the  most  important  by- 
gone   events  in   human    history   chronologi- 
cally arranged,   with   an    inquiry  into  their 
causes,   and  the  lessons  which    they  afford 
with  regard  to  human  conduct  ;  "philosophy 
teaching  by  example."     This  field  of  inves- 
tigation is  more    limited  than  that   of   the 
Greek  io-rop.a  (historia),  which  was  used  for 
research  on  any  subject  [Etyni.],  and  some- 
what more  extensive  than  the  Roman  historia, 
which  would  now  be  called  annals.    Accounts 
of  the  same  event  are  distorted  according  to 
the  prejudices  or  interest  of  the  person  by 
whom  they  are  related.    Historians  in  such 
cases  must  attempt  with  cold  impartiality  to 
ascertain  and  record  the  actual  truth.    Every 
nation   has   great   gaps  in  its  early  history, 
which  verbal   tradition  and   written  poetry 
have  had  no  scruple  in  filling  up  with  almost 
purely  mythic  narratives  ;  the  historian  must 
attempt  to  discriminate  truth  from  fable.   The 
"  eyes  of  history  "  are  geography  and  chrono- 
logy.   Tim  locality  of  an  event  should  be  re- 
corded, and  the  date  at  which  it  occurred.    If 
a  wrong   date   be  introduced  the  chain  of 
causation  in  historic  events  is  destroyed  at 
that  point  ;  for  every  event  is  in  that  respect 
the  consequent  of  those  which  preceded  it, 
and  the  antecedent  of  those  which  followed. 
History  is  often  divided  into  sacred  and  pro- 
fane.   The  former  is  that  obtained  from  the 
Bible  ;  the  lesson  which  it  was  designed  to 
teach  is  what  has  been  called  "God  "in  His- 
tory."   Profane,  by  which  is  meant  not  un- 
holy, but  secular,  history,  specially  records 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  several  Gentile 
nations.      A  history  may  be  of  an  institu- 
tion, as,  Church  History  (q.v.),  the  History 
of  the  Royal  Society  ;    an   invention  or  art 
gradually  perfected,  as,  the  History  of  Ship- 
building,   the   History   of  Painting  ;   or  of 
thought,    as,    the    History   of    Philosophy. 
Branches  of  history  now  named  separately  are 
Archaeology  and  Biography  (q.v.). 

2.  A  narrative  ;  a  verbal  relation  of  impor- 
tant occurrences. 

3.  A  book  treating  of  the  history  of  any 
country,  people,  science,  or  art. 

"  Two  sides  of  my  library  are  filled  with  JUKoHo."— 
Lglinn  :  OnMpMn,  ch.  xii. 

history-painting,  s.  [HISTORIC-PAINT- 
ING.] 

history-piece,  «.  A  painting  or  drawing 
representing  Historical  events  or*  actions. 

"Hi*  work*  resemble  a  large  »4rfory  ;>i«r«,  where 
even  the  lew  Important  figure*  have  torn*  convenient 
place.'—  Pop*. 

*  hls'-tor-y,  v.t.    [HISTORY,*.]    To  relate  or 

record,  to  chronicle.  (Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV., 
iv.  1.) 

•hlsj'-tri-o'n.  *.  [Lat  histrtonem,  aco.  of  hit- 
trio  =  a  buffoon.)  A  stage-player,  an  actor. 

hls-tri-fa'-Io,  a.  A  «.  lLat  htitrionlnu, 
from  histrio.] 

A.  At  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  an  actor  or 
acting  ;  belonging  to  or  befitting  the  stage  ; 
theatrical,  not  real,  affected. 

"  Fnpplsh  aln 

And  Mttrlotiie  mummery,  that  l.t  down 
The  pulpit."  Oeiejwr.   To**.  IL  MS. 


B.  As  svbst.  (Pl.):  The  art  of  theatric*! 
representation. 

hls-tri-on  -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  histrionic;  -at] 
The  same  as  HISTRIONIC  (q.v.). 

hls-tri-o'n'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hfetrionicai; 
•ly.]  In  a  histrionic  manner  ;  theatrically. 

•  his  tri  6n-ism,  *  his  tri-on  -I  cism,  «. 
[Eng.  hiitrion  ;  -ism.]    Stage  representation  ; 
acting  ;  feigned  or  affected  representation. 

"  When  personations  shall  cease,  and  MKXoiiim  at 
happmeas  be  over.'—  Brotnu:  Chrittian  Morality. 

*  his  -tri-in-Ize,  v.t.     [Eng.   histrion;  -ue.] 
To  represent  on  the  stage  ;  to  act. 

hit,  hitte,  v.t.  &  {.  [Icel.  hilta  =  to  meet 
with,  to  hit  upon  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  hitta  ;  Dan. 
hitte.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  strike  ;  to  touch  with  a  blow  or  some 
degree  of  force  ;  to  give  a  blow  to. 

"  Whom  they  hit,  none  on  their  feet  might  stand." 
Milt  OH:  P.  L..  vL  &M. 

(2)  To  strike  or  touch  after  taking  aim  ;  not 
to  miss  ;  to  reach  or  attain  an  object  aimed 
at,  as  a  mark. 

"  So  hard  It  Is  to  tremble  and  not  to  err,  and  to  M* 
tbe  mark  with  a  trembling  hand."—  doitfk. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  attain  to,  to  reach,  to  effect  succeat- 

"  Your  father's  Image  i*  so  hit  In  you." 

Shakttii.  :  H'inttr'i  Talt,  1.  V. 

(2)  To  guess,  to  find  out 

"  Thou  hast  hU  If 
SfcUop.  '  Tinning  ofllu  Mrm.  U.  L 

(8)  To  suit,  to  be  conformable  to,  to  meet 
to  agree  with. 

"  He  scarcely  hit  my  humour.* 

Tnutfton  :  fdtiin  JTorri*.  M. 
IL  Backgammon  :  To  take  one  of  your  op. 
ponent'  s  men,  lying  single  or  uncovered,  by 
moving  one  of  your  own  men  on  to  its  point. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To   strike,  to  deliver  a   blow   or 
stroke,   to    come  into  collision,   to   collide. 
(Absolutely  or  followed  by  against  or  on.) 

IL  Figuratively  : 

*1.  To  succeed,  to  be  fortunate  or  success- 
ful, to  fall  out  luckily  or  successfully. 

1  2.  To  agree,  to  coincide,  to  be  of  one  mind, 
to  fall  out  as  prognosticated. 

"  This  W«  right"    Shakup.  :  nmono/AOMu,  UL  L 

H  1.  To  hit  off: 

*(1)  To  determine  luckily  or  by  guess,  to 
guess,  to  hit  upou. 

(2)  To   represent  or  describe   rapidly  or 
cleverly. 

(3)  Cricket  :  To  make  the  number  of  run*  re- 
quired to  win. 

2.  To  hit  on  or  vprtn:  To  happen  on  ;  to  meet 
with  or  find  ;  to  light  or  chanre  on. 

"IhareMI  upon  such  an  expedient.  "-tfoUimUk.- 
Cittern  U/  the  World,  Let.  lot, 

3.  To  kit  out: 

*  (1)  Trow.  :  To  perform  by  good  luck. 

(2)  Intrant.  :  To  strike  out  with  the  fliU 
straight  from  the  shoulder. 

«]  For  the  difference  between  to  kit  and  to 
bent,  see  BEAT. 

hit,  «.      [HIT,   V.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  blow,  a  stroke,  •  striking  against, 
a  colliolon. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  chance,  a  fortuitous  event  ;  6spects.il> 
•  lucky  or  fortunate  chance. 

"  Karh  lucky  kit,  or  uium-rwiful  muoum.* 

f*anf  •!>**.  L  S. 


(!)  A  striking,  happy,  orfelicltons  expn-imlon 
or  turn  of  thought,  which  apix-an  peculiarly 
applicable  or  «p|KMite  ;  ai,  lie  nude  some 

happy  hits  In  hl»  speech. 
TJ.   Tt'hnirally: 

1.  Backgammon  :  A  move  by  which  an  un- 
covered or  open  Piece  of  tne  opponent  U 
removed  temporarily  from  the  board  and 
coni|>elled  to  sUrt  afre«h  from  the  Dnt  point 

S.  Frndng:  A  stroke,  a  touch  with  the 
sword  or  stick. 

"  The  klug  bath  Uld.  that  In  a  doMii  paeses  Utween 
rou  and  biui.  he  slu.ll  uui  exae«d  yon  tliree  MM.*— 
lOMtMu.  :  Bamlft,  T.  I. 


bSH.  bo^ ;  poTlt,  J6%1;  cat,  ?elL  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this ;  •in,  «f ;  expect,  ^enophon.  extot.    -In*. 
-dan.  -Uan  =  shr>n.     -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -fion.  -don  -  shun,   -oions.   tious,   sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -<U«.  *c.  =  bel,  del. 
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hltCh,  *.      [HlTCH,    V.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  catch,  an  impediment,  an  obstacle. 

2.  A   failure  ;    anything   which    stops   or 
breaks  the  easy  and  regular  course. 

3.  The  act  of  catching,  as  on  a  hook. 

4.  A  heave  ;  a  pull  or  jerk  up,  as,  To  give 
one's  trousers  a  hitch. 

*5.  Temporary  assistance    or    help   in  a 
difficulty. 
tt  Technically: 

1.  Min.  :  A  small  slip  where  the  dislocation 
does  not  exceed  the  thickness  of  the  vein. 

2.  Navt.  :  A  species  of  knot  by  which  a 
rope  is  bent  to  a  spar  or  to  another  rope. 

hitch.  *  blo-chen,  *hych-vn,  *hytch- 
en,  •hytch-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful. According  to  Skeat,  a  weakened  form  of 
an  older  hikken,  used  to  express  a  convulsive 
movement,  as  in  hiccough  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  remove,  to  move. 

"  Hytchyn.  hychyn,  hytchen.  or  removyn.  Amoveo, 
mo»eo."—  Prompt.  Par*. 

2.  To  fasten,  to  tie,  to  make  fast,  to  yoke, 
to  catch  or  make  fast  by  a  hook  :  as,  To  hitch 
a  rope,  &c. 

3.  To  raise  or  pull  up  with  a  jerk  :  as,  To 
Jtitch  up  one's  trousers. 

4.  To  interpose,  to  bring  in. 

"  Whoe'er  offemls  at  some  unlutfky  time 
Slide*  into  verse  and  hiichrt  in  a  rhyme." 

Pope  :  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  «at.  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  move  with  jerks  or  by  fits,  to  hobble, 
to  fidget. 

2.  To  become  entangled,  caught  or  joined 
together  ;  to  unite. 

3.  To    work    pleasantly   or  harmoniously 
together. 

4.  To  hit  the  legs  together  in  moving,  as 
horses  ;  to  interfere. 

5.  To  go  or  move  irregularly  or  uneasily. 

"  Knots  and  impediments  make  something  hitrh." 
Covper  :  Conversation,  108. 

hlt$h'-cock-ite,  s.     [Named  after  Prof.  E. 
Hitchcock  of  America,] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Plumboresinite  (q.v.). 

*  hitch-el,  v.t.  [HATCHEL.]  To  beat  or  comb 
flax  or  hemp. 

hitch  -el,  s.    [HiTCHEL,  v.]    A  hatchel. 

hitch  -er,  s.  [Eng.  hitch  ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  hitches  or  fastens  ;  specif.,  a  boat- 
hook. 

hit9h  ing,  s.  [HITCH,  v.]  A  fastening  in  a 
harness. 

hitching  clamp,  s. 

Manege.  :  A  device  for  holding  the  strap  of  a 
bridle  or  halter. 

hitching-post,  ». 

Manege.  :  A  post  with  convenient  means  for 
the  attachment  of  the  strap  of  a  horse's 
halter  or  bridle. 

hithe,  hythe,  s.    [A.8.  hfrih  =  a  haven.]    A 

small  port  or  haven  ;  the  word  still  survives 

In  QueenAit/ie,  lambhithe  (now  Lambett),  &C, 

"The  hithe  fell  into  the  bauds  of  Kiiig  Stephen." 

—Pennant  :  London,  p.  473. 

hith  -er,  *  hid  er,  *  heth  er,  *  hyd  er, 
*hyth^er,  adv.  &  a.  [A.S.  Aider,  nigder; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  hedhra  ;  Dan.  hid;  8w.  hit; 
Goth,  hidre  ;  Lat.  citro.J 

A,  As  adverb  : 

L  To  this  place  ;  used  with  verbs  of  motion  : 
as,  To  come  hither,  to  bring  hither. 


•2.  To  this  end  ;  to  this  point;  to  this  topic. 

•  Hither  we  refer  whatsoever  belongeth  unto  the 
highest  perfection  of  man."—  H  aoker  :  Ecclet.  Polity. 

B.  As  adj.  :  On  the  side  nearest  to  the  person 
•peaking  ;  on  this  side. 

"To  go  into  the  hi/her  parti  of  Germany."  —  Claren- 
don :  Civil  Wart,  ill  521. 

H  Hither  and  thither  :  To  this  place  and  that  ; 
in  this  direction  and  in  that  ;  to  and  fro. 

•  hith'-er-mbre.  a.    [Eng.  hither,  and  more.] 
Nearer  on  this  side. 

"On  the  htthermart  banke."—  P.  Holland  :  Camden, 
p.  «7t 


hith'-er-most,  •  hyth  -er-most,  a.    [Eng. 
hither ;  -most.]    The  nearest  on  this  side. 

"  That  which  is  eternal  can  be  extended  to  a  greater 
extent  at  the  hithermott  extreme,"— Bate :  Prim.  Origin 
oS  Mankind,  p.  124. 

hith  -er-to,  adv.     [Eng.  hither,  and  to.] 
*  1.  To  this  place  ;  hither. 


*  2.  To  this  limit  ;  thus  far  ;  so  far. 

"  I  am  hitherto  your  daughter." 

Shaketp.  •'  Othello,  L  S. 

3.  Up  to  this  point  ;  up  to  this  time. 

"  Europe,  however,  has  hitherto  derived  much  less 
advantage  from  its  commerce  with  the  East  Indies." 
—  .<mi-h  :  Wealth  of  nation*,  bk.  iv.,  ch  L 

4.  In  any  time  up  to  the  present. 

hJth'-er-ward,  hl$h'-er-wards,  *hid- 
er-ward,  *  hyd-er-ward,  adv.  [Eng. 
hither;  -ward.]  In  this  direction;  towards 
this  place  ;  hither. 

"  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand  strong, 
" 


hlt'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  hit  ;  -er.]  One  who  hits  ; 
one  who  deals  or  delivers  blows,  literally  or 
figuratively. 

hive,  *  hyfe,  s.    [A.S.  Mw  =  a  house,  found 
only  in  composition,  as  hiwisc  —  a  household  ; 
hivxm  =  domestics  ;  Icel.  hju  =  a  household.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  box  or  basket  for  the  reception  and 
habitation  of  a  swarm  of  bees. 

"They  work  their  waxen  lodgings  in  their  Meet." 
Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  Oeoraic  iv.  N. 

2.  A  swarm  of  bees  ;  the  bees  inhabiting  a 
hive. 

"The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2. 

IT.  Figuratively  : 

I.  A  place  full  or  swarming  with  busy  occu- 
pants ;  a  crowd  ;  a  cluster. 

"  There  the  hive  of  Roman  liars  worship." 

Tennyton:  Boadicea,  19. 

*  2.  A  kind  of  bonnet  resembling  a  hive. 

"  Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw." 

Shaketp.  :  Complaint  qf  a  Lover,  8. 

hive-bee,  s.  A  bee  housed  in  a  hive  ;  a 
domesticated  bee.  Apis  mellijica.  [BEE.] 

hive-nests,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.  :  Nests  constructed  by  birds  living 
in  vast  societies  under  one  common  roof.  They 
are  found  only  in  Africa.  The  most  re- 
markable are  the  work  of  the  Republican 
Grosbeak  (Philasterus  socius),  the  nests  of 
which  are  constructed  in  such  numbers  in 
trees  that  the  latter  often  break  down  with 
the  weight. 

hive,  v.t.  &  i.    [HIVE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

L  Lit.  :  To  collect,  gather,  or  put  into  a 
hive. 

"  When  bees  are  fully  settled,  and  the  cluster  at  the 
biggest,  hive  them."—  Mortimer  :  Hutbandry. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  collect,  gather,  or  store  for  future  use 
or  enjoyment. 

"  Hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year." 

Byron. 

2.  To  contain  ;  to  receive,  as  in  a  place  of 
deposit. 

"  Where  all  delicious  sweets  are  hived'' 

Cleveland. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :   To  reside  in  a  collective 
body  ;  to  take  shelter  or  swarm  together. 

"  Drones  hive  not  with  me." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  li.  5. 

*  hive  less,  *  hive  -lease,  a.  [Eng.  hive, 
-less.]  Destitute  or  deprived  of  a  hive  ;  having 
no  hive. 

"  Like  hiitelette  bees  they  wander  here  and  there." 
Oatcoigne  :  Hearbet  ;  Fruit  of  Reconciliation. 

hiv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  hiv(e);  -er.]  One  who  col- 
lects or  puts  bees  into  hives. 

"  Let  the  hieer  drink  a  cup  of  good  beer,  and  wash 
his  hands  and  face  therewith.  "—Mortimer  :  Hutbandry. 

hives,  s.     [PI.  of  Eng.  hive  (q.v.).] 

Pathol.  :  A  popular  name  for  any  eruptive 
disease  characterized  by  a  scattered  eruption 
consisting  of  vesicles  tilled  with  a  fluid  ;  spec., 
Cynanthe  tracheaHs. 

*hive'-ward,  adv.  [Eng.hive,  s  (q.v.);  -ward.] 
In  the  direction  of  the  hive  ;  hence,  home- 
ward. 

"  Less  from  Indian  craft 

Than  bee-like  instinct  *;  reward  found  at  lentrth 
The  garden  portals."       Tennyson  :  Princea,  iv.  11L 


*  hizz,  v.i.    [Hiss,  v.]    To  hiss  ;  to  whizz. 

"  The  wheels  and  horses1  hoofs  hia'd  as  they  pasted 
them  o'er."— Cotetey  :  The  Extaty. 

hiz  -zie,  hiz-zy,  his-sie,  s.    [HUSSY.] 
hizz -Ing,  s     [Hizz.]    A  hissing  ;  a  hiss. 

H.M.S.     An  abbreviation  for   Her  (or  His) 

Majesty's  Ship  or  Service. 

ho  (1),  hoa  (1),  interj.  [Onomat.  ;  cf.  Icel. 
hd  =  ho !  Aoa  =  to  shout  out  ho  !]  An  excla- 
mation or  interjection  to  call  attention. 

ho  (2),  hoa  (2),  interj.  [The  same  as  whoa 
(q.v.)  ;  Pr.  ho.]  A  cry  or  word  used  by  team- 
sters to  stop  their  teams  :  hence,  a  stop, 
moderation,  bounds. 

hd,  v.i.  [Ho  (IX  interj.]  To  cry  out ;  to  call 
out ;  to  halloa. 

Hoad'-ley-ism,  s.    [See  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  doctrine  taught  by  the  Lati- 
tudinarian  political  bishops  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  whom  Benjamin  Hoadley,  Fellow 
of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  succes- 
sively Bishop  of  Bangor,  Hereford,  Salisbury, 
and  Winchester,  is  instanced  by  Blunt  as  the 
"most  thorough  specimen."  [BANOORIAN 
CONTROVERSY.] 

"  He  may  write  and  preach  as  much  Hoadleyimt  .  .  . 
as  he  pleases."— J.  S.  Brewer:  Enylith  Studiei.  p.  800. 

*  hoam-ing,  <!.    [Prob.  from  Ger.  schaum  = 
foam.]    Foaming  ;  swelling  ;  surging. 

"  It  is  a  hoaminp  sea  1  we  shall  have  foul  weather."— 
Drydtn  :  Tempett,  i.  1. 

hoar,  *hor,  *  hoor,  *  hore,  *  hoare,  a.  &  ». 

(A.S.  hdr;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hdrr.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  White ;  a  hoar  frost. 

2.  Gray  ;  grayish  white ;  hoary ;  gray  witb 
age. 

"The  olde  cherl  with  lokkes  hore.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  7,7*4. 

*3.  Mouldy;  musty. 

"Something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  <t  Juliet,  li  4 

4.  White  with  foam  ;  foaming. 

"  The  hoare  waters  from  his  frigot  ran.' 

Spenter :  F.  «.,  II.  xli.  10. 

*  B.  As  sitbsi. :  Hoariness  ;  antiquity. 

"Covered  with  the  awful  hoare  of  innumerable 
ages."— Burke. 

hoar  frost,  s. 

Meteor. :  Dew  which,  having  been  deposited 
on  bodies  below  the  freezing  point,  itself  has 
frozen.  Hoar-frost  is  found,  like  dew,  on 
bodies  such  as  the  extremities  of  leaves, 
from  which  radiation  is  great,  and  which, 
therefore,  part  most  easily  with  the  heat  ob- 
tained during  the  day  from  the  sun.  The 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  rime  (q.v.). 

"The  rigid  hoar-frott  melta  before  his  beam." 

Thornton:  Autumn.  1,1M, 

*  hoar,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  hdrian.]    [HoxR,  a.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  mouldy  or  musty. 

"  But  a  hare  that  is  hoare  is  too  much  for  a  score,  when 
it  hoaret  ere  it  be  spent" 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  hoary  or  white ;  to 
make  mouldy. 

"  Boar  the  flamen 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh." 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Alheni,  iv.  & 

hoard  (1),  *hord,  *hoord,  s.  [A.S.  hord; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  hodd  ;  Goth,  huzd ;  Ger. 
hort.]  A  stock  ;  a  store  ;  a  treasure  ;  a  quan- 
tity of  things  accumulated  or  laid  up ;  espe- 
cially applied  to  a  hidden  stock  of  treasure  or 
provisions. 

"  Hoard!  after  hoardt  his  rising  raptures  flll." 

Goldsmith:  Traveller. 

hoard  (2),  s.    [HOARDING.] 

hoard,  *  hord,  *  hoord,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
hordian ;  cogn.  with  Goth,  huzdjan.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  collect  and  lay  up  ;  to  accu- 
mulate ;  to  store  up  ;  to  treasure  up  ;  to  lay 
in  a  hoard  ;  to  store  secretly.    (Generally  fol- 
lowed by  up.) 

"  Vast  masses  of  old  wealth  were  hoarded."— Macau- 
lay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch  ii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lay  up  hoards  ;  to  make  a 
hoard  or  store,  especially  of  money  or  treasure. 

"  He  did  not  think  himself  Justified  in  hoarding  for 
them."— Macaulay :  Hitt.of  Eng ,  ch.  xi. 

hoard' -er,  ».     [Eng.  hoard ;  -er.]     One  who 

hoards  or  stores  things  in  secret ;  a  miserly, 
stingy,  grasping  person. 

"  We  can  say  nothing  further  to  the  hoarder!  of  this 
world."— eilpin:  Sermant,  vol.  Iv.,  ser.  5. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sen;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.   »,  ce  =  e;  «y  =  a.    qu  -  lew. 


hoarding— hobit 
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bdard'-Ing.  ».     [Either  from  Dutch  horde  =  a 
hurdle,  or  O.  Fr.  horde  =  palisade,  a  barrier.] 
Build.  :    A    temporary   screen   of  boards 
enclosing  a  buildiug-site,  where  erections  or 
repairs  are  proceeding. 

•hbared,  a.  [Eng.  hoar;  -td,)  Mouldy; 
musty. 

hoar  hoUnd,  s     [HOREHOUND.] 

hoar' -i -ness,  *hoar  ie-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
hoary;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of    being  hoary  ; 
whiteness  or  grayness  through  age. 

*'  He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoarinett  remaina." 

Drydm  :  Otid  ;  tletamorphoK'  i. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mouldy  or 
musty  ;  mouldiness. 

"  Hoarienttte,  vinewednesse.  or  mould  iuesse,  couiiuing 
of  moisture,  (or  Incite  of  cleansing.*— Baret :  Altearie. 

hoarse,  *  hoos,  *  hos,  *  hors,  *  horse,  a. 

[A. 8.  has;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hdss,  Dan.  /MBS, 
Bw.  lies,  Dut.  heesch,  Qer.  heiser.] 

1.  Having  a  harsh,  rough  voice,  as  when 
suffering  from  a  cold. 

"  Men  of  your  large  profession,  th»t  could  speak  .  \  . 
Till  they  were  hoar  it  again,  yet  all  be  law." 

Sen  Jonton :  Fox,  L  S. 

2.  Harsh,  rough,  grating. 

"The  male  utters  a  hoarie  bellowing  noise."— Dar- 
wln:  DcHtnt  of  Hun,  vol.  ii.,  pt  li..  ch.  ill,  p.  28. 

3.  Giving  out  a  harsh,  rough  noise  or  sound. 

hoarse-sounding,  a.  Making  a  hoarse 
or  harsh  noise. 

*  hoarse,  v.i.  [HOARSE,  a.]  To  become  hoarse. 
(Adams  :  Works,  i.  355.) 

hoarse  -ly,  *  hors  ley,  adv.  [Eng.  hoarse ; 
-ly.]  In  a  hoarse  manner ;  with  a  hoarse, 
rough  or  grating  noise  or  sound. 

"The  name  of  Oscar  hoartrly  rings." 

Byron  :  Oscar  "/  Alra. 

•hoars -en,  v.t.  [Eng.  hoarsen;  -en.]  To 
make  hoarse.  (Richardson :  Clarissa,  v.  79.) 

hoarse -ness,  *  hoarse-nesse,  .>•.  [Eng. 
hoarse;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
hoarse  ;  harshness  or  roughness  of  voice  or 
Bound. 

"The  hoartena*  of  his  note." 

Cawptr :  Jackdaw. 

hoar  -stone,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element 
doubtful ;  Eng.  stone.]  A  landmark  ;  a  stone 
marking  out  the  boundary  of  an  estate. 

hoar -y,  *  hoar-le,  a.    [Eng.  hoar ;  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  White;  whitish. 

"  The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep." 

Miii,,,, :  P.  L,  1L  ML 

8.  White  or  gray  with  age  ;  hoar. 

"To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  4. 

*  3.  Mouldy,  musty ;  covered  with  a  white 
pubescence. 

"Theie  was  brought  out  of  the  city  into  the  camp 
Tery  coarse,  hoary,  moulded  bread."—  K nolle* :  Hitt.  of 
the  Turku. 

*  4.  Remote  in  point  of  time  ;  of  great  anti- 
quity. 

IL  Rot. :  Covered  with  very  short,  dense 
hairs,  placed  so  closely  as  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  whiteness  to  the  surface  from  which 
they  grow,  as  the  leaves  of  Matthiola  incana, 
Olea  oleaster,  etc. 

hoary  footman,    - 

Entom.  :  A  moth,  Lithosia  caniola,  one  of 
the  Noctuas.  {Newman.) 

hoary-headed,  *  hoarie  headed.  •< 

Having  hoary  hair;  gray-headed;  white,  hoar. 
"  The  seasons  alter ;  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  row." 
Shaluap.  :  MMrummer  Sight •  Dream,  11.  t, 

boast,  «.  [A.S.  hwosta ;  Icel.  hosti ;  O.  H.  Oer. 
huu.-tn.]  A  severe  cough. 

"Monjr  a  salr  hoast  was  amaug  them."— Scott : 
Antiquary,  ch.  vi. 

hoast,  v.i.    [BOAST,  *.]    To  cough. 

hoast' -man,  *.  [Cf.  A.S.  hos  =  an  associa- 
tion, a  fellowship,  a  host,  and  Eng.  man.] 
One  of  an  old  guild  or  fraternity  at  Newcastle- 
uppn-Tyne,  who  were  engaged  in  selling  or 
snipping  coal. 

hoax,  i.  [A  corruption  of  hocus;  cf.  hociit- 
pocu».)  A  practical  joke  played  to  deceive  or 
trick  a  person  ;  a  trick. 


hoax,  v.t.  [HOAX,  s.]  To  play  a  practical 
joke  upon ;  to  trick  ;  to  take  in. 

hoax'-er,  *.  [Eng.  hoax;  -er.]  One  who 
hoaxes  or  plays  a  practical  joke  upon  another. 

hoay.(as  h6~y),  inter;.  [Ho  !  HOY  !]  An  ex- 
clamation or  cry  employed  to  call  attention. 

ho  -a  zin,  ho  at  zin,  ho-act-zin,  - 
[Imitated,  according  to  Hernandez,  from  its 
peculiar  cry.) 

OraUh.  :  Opisthncomta  cristatiis,  a  South 
American  bird  about  the  size  of  a  peacock, 
living  in  small  companies  of  six  or  eight  on 
the  flooded  savannahs  of  South  America. 
Called  in  Guiana  Sasa. 

hdb  (1),  hub,  *.  [Prom  the  same  root  as  hup 
and  hump.} 

1.  Build.  (Of  the  farm  hob) :  The  flat  iron 
shelf  at  the  side  of  a  grate,  on  which  things 
are  placed  to  keep  warm. 

2.  Mach. :  A  hardened,  threaded  spindle  by 
which  a  comb  or  chasing-tool  may  be  cut. 

3.  Vehicles: 

(1)  The  nave  of  a  wheel. 

(2)  The  runner  of  a  sledge.    (C.  Andrews: 
Agric.  Engin.,  iii.  41.) 

*  hob  (2),  *  hobbe,  *.  [A  corrupt,  and  contr 
of  Robin,  as  Hodge  from  Roger.] 

1.  An  elf,  a  sprite,  a  Robin-goodfellow. 

2.  A  clown,  a  rustic,  an  awkward  clumsy 
fellow.    (Drant:  Horace;  Arte  of  Portry.) 

hob   ba  de  ho'y,   hob   be  dy  hoy,   s. 

[HOBBLEDEHOY.] 

h<Sb-be-dy-h6y-ish,  s.  [Eng.  hobbedyhoy , 
-ish.]  Approaching  the  time  of  life  between 
boy  and  man.  (Caiman  :  Poetical  Vagaries.) 

Hobb  ism,  s.    [See  def.] 

Hist.,  Phil.,  itc.  :  The  system  of  philosophy 
contained  in  or  to  be  deduced  from  the  writing* 
of  Ihomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  English  Deists  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Among  his  friends  and 
contemporaries  were  Ben  Jonson,  Bacon,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Gassendi,  and  Galileo. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer :  his  chief  works 
are  his  Elements  of  Philosophy,  the  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature,  and  Let' M than,  or  'lite 
Matter  and  Form  of  a  Commonwealth,  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Civil.  His  philosophy  was  materialist. 
On  page  5  of  the  Elements,  he  says  :  "  Subjec- 
tum  philosophise,  sive  materia  circa  quam 
versatur,  est  corpus  omne  cujus  generatio 
aliqua  concipi  potest ; "  and  similar  expres- 
sions abound.  He  was  the  precursor  of 
modern  Sensationalism  (q.v.).  "  Tliere  is  no 
conception  in  a  man's  mind,  which  hath  not  at 
first  totally  or  by  parts  been  begotten  upon 
the  organs  of  sense. '  (Leviathan,  ch.  i.)  In 
politics  be  was  a  strenuous  upholder  of  abso- 
lute monarchy  in  its  cxtn-mot  form,  going 
so  far  as  to  make  the  sovereign  the  supieme 
arbiter  in  faith  and  morals. 

"  ffobbitm  soon  became  an  almost  essential  part  of 

the  character  of  the  flue  gentleman."— Macaulay :  a  in. 

Snf..  ch.  ii 

Hobb  1st,  a.  [HOBBISM.]  A  follower  of  the 
teaching  of  Hobbes. 

hdb  -ble,  *  hobelen.  *  hoble,  v.i  &  t    [A 

freq.  from  hop  (q.v.).J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  walk  or  move  lamely  or  awkwardly 
upon  one  leg  more  than  the  other ,  to  walk 
with  unequal  aud  jerky  steps. 

2.  To   move    unevenly  or  irregularly;   to 
wriggle,  to  wobble.    (Lit.  £fig.)  . 

"  If  It  hoMIn  In  1U  motion,  upon  perfectly  level 
ground,  it  cannot  be  a  perfect  circle. "— Cufan  ethical 
VuMfiorulNote  Bl. 

B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  tie  the  legs  together  so  as  to  impede 
or  prevent  freedom  of  motion  ;  to  shackle,  to 
clog.  (LUckens :  Uncommercial  Traveller,  xi.) 

*  2.  To  perplex,  to  embarrass. 
hdb  -ble,  (.    (HOBBLE,  ».) 

1.  Lit.  :  An  awkward,  uneven  gait. 

"  One  of  h  is  heels  Is  higher  than  the  other,  which  five* 
him  a  hooMi  in  his  gait."-  W»(rt  •  Oultlrtr'i  TVaMfj. 

2.  Fig. :  A  difficulty,  a  perplexity.    (Lytton: 
Caxtont,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  L) 

hdb  -ble  dd-ho?,  «.  (Hoa  (2),  «.]  A  raw, 
gawky,  or  awkward  young  fallow,  approach- 
ing manhood. 


hob -bier   (1),  s.     [Eng.   hobbl(e);  +r.]    On* 
who  hobbles. 

*  hdb  -bier  (2),  *  hob  -Her,  *  hob  ler,  a, 

[HOBBT.] 

1.  A  soldier  mounted  on  a  hobby  and  with 
light  armour. 


2.  One  who  by  his  tenure  was  bound  to 
maintain  a  hobby  for  military  service. 

hob  ble  sholv-,  hob  bU  sho^r,  s.  [Eng. 
hobble,  and  show.]  A  hubbub,  a  disturbances 
an  uproar. 

hdb'-bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ft  s.    [HOBBLE,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  walking  or 
moving  awkwardly  or  unevenly;  the  act  of 
shackling  or  fettering  the  legs. 

hdb -bllng-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hobbling ; -ly.]  In 
a  hobbling  manner ;  with  a  hobbling  or  halt- 
ing gait  or  motion  ;  awkwardly,  clumsily. 

hob  -by  (IX  *  hdb  -bey,  •  hobl,  *  hoby. «. 

[A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  hobreau,  from  hober  «=  to 
move  about.] 

Ornith.:  Falco  (Hypotriorchis)  subbuttn,  a 
British  raptorial  bird,  brown  atave,  whitish 
spotted  with  brown  below,  a  brown  mark  on 
the  rli.-.  k,  the  thighs  and  hinder  part  of  the 
abdomen  red.  It  is  of  small  size,  aud  prey* 
on  the  smaller  birds  and  quadrupeds,  with 
cockchafers  and  other  insects. 

"  Because  there  is  one  cause  more  f.>r  his  dislike 
against  the  hobt^u  than  against  the  UIAU  (iiAiurh  the 
deformity  uf  their  cuusUtutiousI,  be  » ill  flit  iuui  the 
man's  hand  Ui  avoid  the  hank's  talons.'  —Dial* .  (X 
Hodia,  ch.  xxxvlii. 

hdb  -by  (2),  '  hob  ble,  *.  [A  corrupt  of 
Mid.  Eng.  &  O.  Ki.  hobin  =  a  nag,  from  hoper 
=  to  move  about ;  cf.  Sw.  houju  =  a  young 
mure,  from  /x>;>/>u  -  to  hop  ;  ban.  hoppe  =  a 
mare  ;  North  Fries.  hoj>pe.] 

*  1.  A  strong,  active,   middle-sized   home, 
said   to  have    been  originally   brought  from 
Ireland  :  a  nag,  a  hack,  an  easy  ambling  home. 

"  Mounted  on  a  white  »..'.».».  he  rude  from  rank  to 
nuk.*— Attar:  gdwant  in.  »n.  I:H-.I. 

*  2.  An  imitation  horse ;  a  wooden  figure  of 
a  horse. 

"  Bring  me  the  bells,  the  rattle  bring. 
And  bring  the  »..'*.»  I  bestrode. ' 

Shrnttonr     (Ml*  la  .Vrmorf. 

*  3.  The  old  name  of  the  veloci|>ede  (q.v.X 
4.  A  favourite  pursuit,  plan,  or  object ;  a 

pursuit   which    one    follows    with    zral    and 
enthusiasm  :  as,  Every  one  has  his  hoMiy. 

U  To  ride  a  hobby  to  death:  To  pursue  a 
favourite  object  to  death. 

hob  (2),  a  ;  -by.}    A 


•  hdb   h?  (3),  «.     [Eng. 
stupid  fellow  ;  a  lout. 


hdb   by  horse,  «.    [Eng. 

*  1.  Originally,  a  horse  taught  to  aini>le,  and 
on  which  riding  was  easy  aud  pleasurable;  a 
nag ;  a  hack. 

"The  French  lackey  and  Irish  fn.llxiy  shrugging  at 
the  do<>r  with  thrlr  mauler's  »»<>**Aurwv.  to  rid*  to 
the  new  play."—  li*rJUr  Oulft  l/arnlxalt.  ch.  v. 

2.  A  wooden  model  of  a  hone  given  to 
children. 

"  Agesilao*  .  .  .  took  •  little  Ao*«|f»»rsr  of  wood 
and  bestrrd  if— Piattnliam:  Art  <f  f»fHlk  /*M«J), 
Lk  Hi.,  ch.  xxlT. 

*  3.  A  hobby  ;  a  favourite  pnrauit  or  plan. 

*  4.  A  stupid  person  ;  a  loow  and  frivoloiu 
person  of  either  sex. 

••  f  have  studied  eight  or  UUM  wuw  mini,  to  sp«ak 
to  you.  which  these  *>4ejf*u>-s«  mu.t  nut   hear.'  — 
Jfuo*  Ado  Alma  Xi.tltng.  111.  1 


•  hdb  by  hor»'-I  OtU,  a.    (Eng.  hobbyhorse) ; 

-inti.]     Having  a   hubby  ;  eccentric;   whim- 
hn-.il.     (Sttrne  :  Trittram  .Standy,  iii.  44.) 

•  hdb  h?  hors  I  oal  ly.  adv.    [Eng.  hnt.br 
hortical;  -ly.]    In  an  eccentric  or  whimsical 
manner ;  whimsically. 

hdb  gdb'-lln,  i.  [Eng.  hob  (j),  *.,  and  906- 
lin.]  A  kind  of  ooblin,  elf,  or  fairy,  especially 
one  of  a  frightful  ap|>ear«iice. 


ln»  bed  as  a  guard  against  fcotfwMMb 
Hut.  K'-t .  ch  sxlv. 

•  hdb  I  ler,  i.    [HOBBLKB  (J).] 

•  hdb  -It,  t.    {Oer.  haubit*.]    (HowmcR.] 

Ordnance:  An  old  form  of  nmrur  of  six  or 
eight  InchM*  bore,  mounted  on  a  carriage. 


b6H,  bo>;  prfnt,  Jd%l;  cat,  cell,  ehonw,  ?hin.  bench  :  go.  gem;  thin,  *hl«:  «in.  a«:  expect,  Xenopbon.  exlrt.    ph  -  t 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -fion  =  ihun.    -clous,    tloos.    slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del. 
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hoblike— hoe 


hob -like,  a.  [Eng.  hob  (2);  -like.]  Clownish; 
boorish  ;  clumsy  ;  awkward. 

hob  -lob,  s.  [Eng.  hob  (-2),  and  lob.]  A  clown, 
a  lout. 

hob  nail,  *  hob  nay le,  *.  [Eng.  hob  (l), 
and  nail.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  short,  thick  nail,  with  a  pointed 
tang,  a  large  head,  ami  with  pendent  claws, 
which  pierce  the  boot-sole. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  clown ;  an  awkward  country 
fellow.  (Milton.) 

hobnail-liver,  *. 

Pathol. :  A  liver  rendered  pale  and  having 
the  surface  extremely  irregular  through  the 
action  of  hepatitis  (q.v.). 

hob  nail,  v.t.  [Huns AIL.  s.]  To  trample  on 
roughly,  as  with  hobnailed  shoes  or  boots. 

"  Your  right*  and  charters  hobnailed  iuto  slush. " 
Tennyson  :  Vufen  Mart,  1L  t, 

hob  nailed,  a.    [Eng.  hobnail;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Set  or  furnished  with  hob- 
nails. 

*  Benedict  knew  by  the  bob-nailed  shoes  it  was  Basil 
the  bUck«mitli>     Longfellow :  Evangeline,  L  2. 

2.  Pathol. :  Irregular  in  outline.    [HOBSAIL- 

LJVKR.] 

•h6b'-n6b,  adv.  [A  compound  of  hob  (AS. 
AaMxui)  =  to  have,  and  nab  (A.S.  nabban.)  = 
not  to  have.] 

L  Take  or  take  not ;  take  it  or  leave  it ;  a 
familiar  invitation  to  drink. 

"  Hobnob  is  his  word ;  give 't,  or  take,  V— Shaketp.  : 
TmVth  Xight,  ill.  4. 

2.  At  random ;  hit  or  miss ;  come  what 
will. 

hob  nob,  t'.i.    [HOBNOB,  adv.] 

L  To  drink  familiarly ;  to  invite  to  drink. 
2.  To  associate  familiarly ;  to  ba  oa  terms 
of  close  intimacy. 

ho' -bo,  (.  An  habitual  wanderer;  &  tramp; 
a  homeless  adventurer.  ( V.  S.) 

*  h6'-bo"y.  ».    [HAUTBOY.] 
Hob  -son,  s.    [See  compound.} 

Hobson's  choice,  s.  A  proverbial  ex- 
pression denoting  that  there  is  really  no  power 
of  choosing  or  alternative.  It  is  popularly 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  Cam- 
bridge livery -stable  keeper,  who  insisted  upon 
his  customers  taking  that  horse  which,  in  its 
turn  stood  next  to  the  stable  door. 

*  hoby,  s.    [HOBBY  (l).] 

hoc '-co,  s.    [Fr.    Remote  etynu  doubtful.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  bj  Gu.vi.ejr  to  the 
genus  Craz  (Cuntssow). 

*  hoche-pot,  s.    [HOTCHPOT.] 

hock  (1),  *  hex,  «.    [HOUGH.] 

L  In  animals  the  joint  between  the  knee 
and  the  fetlock. 

2.  In  man,  the  posterior  part  of  the  knee- 
joint  ;  the  ham. 

hock  (2),  >.  [A  corruption  of  Hockheim,  a  place 
in  Nassau,  where  the  wine  is  made.]  A  kind 
of  light  wine,  either  still  or  sparkling;  also 
formerly  called  Hockamore. 

"  And  made  'em  stoutly  overcome 
Wit h.bac rack,  hockamore,  and  mum." 

Butler:  Budioras,  pt  lit,  c.  ill. 

hock,  hoc  kle,  *  hocks,  v.t.  [HOCK  (l), 
*.]  To  disable  in  the  hock ;  to  cut  or  maim 
the  hock  or  hough  ;  to  hough  ;  to  hamstring. 

"  This  way  of  hocksing  bullocks  seems  peculiar  to  the 
Spaniards.  —Dumpier :  Voyages  (an.  1876). 

*  hock  -a-more,  s.    [HOOK  (2),  s.] 

*  hock   day,  *  hoke'-day,  «.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  cf.  Icel.  hoku-nott  =  the  night  beginning 
yule-tide.]    A  day  of  feasting  and  merriment, 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter,  be- 
cause it  was  believed  to  have  been  on  that 
day  that  the  English  overcame  the  Danes. 

hocked,  a.  [HOCK,  v.]  Cut  or  maimed  in  the 
hock ;  hamstrung. 

h8ck  -ey,  hook'-ey,  s.  [Eng.  hook ;  -ey]  A 
game  of  ball  played  with  a  stick  or  club  having 
a  hooked  or  curved  end.  It  is  played  by  a 
number  of  persons  arranged  in  two  sides  or 
parties,  and  the  object  of  each  side  is  to  drive 
the  ball  through  their  adversaries'  goaL 


hock  -herb,  s.    [A.S.  h6c(leaf)  =  a  mallow,  a 
hollow  hook,  or  hue  =  a  hook,  and  Eng.  herb.] 
Hot.  :    A  term  used  sometimes  for  Althaea, 
or  for  Malva. 

hoc   kle,    v.t.      [A   frequent,    from   hock,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  hock  or  hough  ;  to  hamstring. 

2.  To  cut  or  mow,  as  stubble. 

•hock'  -lea(  s.    [A.S.  hoclea/.]    [HocKHERB.] 


*  hock  -mon  day,  s.    [HOCKDAY.]   The  Mon- 
day week  after  Easter. 

*  hocks'  -er,  s.    [Eng.  hock  or  hocks  ;-«•.}  One 
who  houghs  or  hamstrings. 

"The  huck.fr  is  mounted  on  a  good  hone,  bred  up  to 
the  sport,  who  knows  so  well  when  to  advance  or  re- 
treat upon  occasion,  that  the  rider  ha>  uo  trouble  to 
manage  him."—  Dampitr  :  Voyages  (an.  1676). 

*  hocks  -ing,  s.     [HocK  or  HOCKS,  «.]    The 
act  of  houghing  or  hamstringing  cattle,  &c. 

hocksing  iron,  s.  A  knife  or  implement 
for  hamstringing  cattle,  &c. 

hock  tide,  s.  [Cf.  HOCKDAY.]  The  second 
Tuesday  after  Easter. 

ho'-cus,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  etymology  ; 
see  HOCUS-POCUS,  s.] 

L  A  cheat,  an  impostor. 

2.  Drugged  liquor  given  to  a  person  to 
stupefy  him. 

*  hocus-pocus,  *.  &  a.    [Supposed,  but 
probably  incorrectly,  to  be  a  corruption  of 
"hoc  est  corpus,"  the  words  of  consecration 
pronounced  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.] 

1.  As  substantive: 

.    (1)  One  of  the  words  used  by  jugglers  in 
playing  tricks. 

"  At  the  playing  of  every  trick  he  used  to  say,  '  hocus- 
pocus,  tontus,  talontus,  vade  celeriter  jubeo.  '  —  Ady  : 
Candle  in  the  Dark,  Treatise  of  Witches,  tc.,  p.  29. 

(2)  A  trickster,  a  juggler,  an  impostor,. 

(3)  A  juggler's  trick,  a  cheat,  an  imposition. 
"  Our  author  is  playing  hocus-pocus  in  the  very  simi- 

litude he  takes  from  that  juggler."—  BeiUlev:   Free 
Thinking,  i  12. 

2.  As  adj.  :  Cheating,  fraudulent 

"  Such  hocut-pocut  tricks,  I  own 
Belong  to  Gallic  bards  alone." 

Mason  :  Horace,  Ode  Iv.  8. 

*  hocus-pocus,  v.t.  or  i.    [Hocus-pocus, 
».]    To  cheat,  to  trick. 

"  The  gift  of  hocus-pocussing  and  of  disguising  mat- 
ters is  surprising.  "  —  L'  Estrange* 

ho'-CUS,  v.t.    [Hocus,  *.] 

1.  To  cheat,  to  impose  upon. 

2.  To  stupefy  by  drugging  one's  drink  for 
the  purpose  of  robbery  or  cheating. 

3.  To    drug,  as  drink,  for  the  purpose  of 
stupefying  the  person  who  drinks  it. 

"'What  do  you  mean  by  hoausing  brandy  and 
water?1  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick."—  Dickent:  Pickwick, 
ch.  xiii. 

hod,  *.  [Corrupted  from  hot  ;  Fr.  hotte  =  a 
scuttle,  dorser,  basket  to  carry  on  the  back  ; 
O.  Dut.  hotte  =  a  pedler's  box  or  basket.] 

1.  Bricklaying  :   A  box  with  two  sides  and 
an  end,  set  on  edge,  and  with  a  handle  by 
which  it  is  carried,  a  padded  cushion  resting 
on  the  shoulder. 

2.  Domestic  :  A  coal  scuttle  or  box  ;  a  coal 
hod.     (American.) 

hod-elevator,  s.  An  apparatus  to  raise 
hods,  loaded  with  bricks  or  mortar,  to  the 
building  height  on  a  building,  and  return  the 
empty  ones. 

*  hod,  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.J 

1.  To  stammer,  to  stutter. 

2.  To  bob  up  and  down  on  horseback  ;  to  jog. 

hod  -den,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  perhaps 
from  hoiden  =  rustic.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Coarse  ;  rustic. 

B.  As  svbst.  :  Hodden-gray. 
hodden-gray,  *. 

Fabric  :  A  kind  of  cloth  manufactured  from 
nndyed  wool,  much  worn  formerly  by  Scotch 
peasants. 

"  Hodden-gray  was  the  garb  he  wore." 

Longfellow  :  Musician's  Tale.  vii. 

hod'-ding,  s.  [HOD,  «.]  The  motion  of  one 
riding  on  a  cart-horse  ;  a  jogging.  (Burns  : 
Holy  Fair.) 


•  hdd'-dle,  v.i.      [A  frequent,  from  hod,  v.J 

To  waddle,  to  hobble. 

hod-dy,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  hooded.]  The 
carrion-crow. 

hoddy-dod,  s.    A  snail. 

"To  heed  cerUiue  hoddy-do -It or  shelUnails  sticking 
hard  thereto."— Holland  :  Plinie.  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  rxiv.  ~ 

*  hoddy-doddy,     hoddic  doddie,  *. 
A  foolish  person,  an  awkward  fellow. 

"  My  master  is  a  parsonable  man,  and  not  a  spindle- 
shanked  hnddy-doddy. " 

Swift :  Maty  the  Cook-maid' t  Letttr. 

•  hoddy  peak,  •  hoddy  poke,  *.  A 

fool,  a  cuckold. 

"Ye  brain-sick  fools,  ye  Jtoddy-peket,  ye  doddy- 
powles  1 "— Lalimer :  Sermon. 

hodge,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  the  proper  name 
Roger]  A  clown,  a  countryman,  a  farm  la- 
bourer. 

hodge'-podge,  hotch'-potch,  *.  [HOTCH- 
POT.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mixture  or  medley  of  in- 
gredients. 

"They  have  made  our  English  tongue  a  gallhnau- 
frey,  or  hodgepodge  of  all  other  speeches."— Spetuttr : 
State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Law  :  A  commixture  of  lands. 
hodgepodge  Act,  s. 

Law :  A  statute  relating  to  distinct  subjects 
which  had  better  have  been  kept  separate. 

hodg-SO'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  after  Mr.  Hodgson,  British  resident  in 
Nepaul.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitar:ese,  containing 
a  gigantic  climber  with  immense  yellowish- 
white  pendulous  blossoms,  the  petals  with 
butf-coloured  curling  threads,  several  inches 
long.  It  grows  in  the  Himalayas.  The  fruit 
is  eaten  by  the  Lepchas.  (Hooker:  himal. 
Journals,  ii.  7.) 

*  ho'-dl-ern,  *  ho^di-ern'-al,  a.    [Lat.  ho- 
diernus,  from  hodie  (=  hoc  die  —  on  this  day) 
=  to-day.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  this  day  ;  of 
the  present  day  or  time. 

"  Even  of  divers  hodiern  mathematicians."— Boyle: 
Works,  iil.  7M. 

hod'-ja,  s.  [Pers.  khavodje  =  a  reader.]  A 
profes'sor  in  a  secondary  school  attached  to  a 
mosque  in  Turkey. 

hod'-man,  s.    [Eng.  hod,  and  man.] 

1.  A  labourer  who  carries  mortar,  &c. ,  in  a 
hod  for  bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  &c. 

2.  At  Oxford :    A  slang  term  for  a  young 
scholar  from  Westminster  School  admitted  to 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford. 

hod'-man-dod,  s.  [_A.  reduplication  of  dod- 
man  (q.'v.).]  A  shell-snail,  a  dodinan. 

"Those  that  cast  their  shell  are  the  lobster,  the 
crab,  the  crawash,  and  the  hodmandod  or  dodman."— 
'/Bacon  :  Sat.  Hitt.,  f  782. 

hod  6  graph,  s.  [Gr.  oods  (hodos)  =  a  road, 
a  way,  and  ypd<f><u  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to 
describe,  to  draw.] 

Math.:  A  curve,  originated  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  and  used  to  illustrate  the  theory  of 
central  forces. 

ho-d6m'-e-ter,  *.  [Gr.  6io«  (ftodos)  =  a  road, 
a  way,  and  fiirpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  length  of  road 
travelled.  It  consists  of  a  clockwork  arrange- 
ment fixed  to  the  side  of  the  vehicle  and  con- 
nected with  the  axle.  The  distance  travelled 
is  recorded  on  a  dial. 

hod-O-met'-ric-al,  o.  [Eng.  hodometer;  -ical.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hodom- 
eter. 

2.  Naut. :  Applied  to  the  method  of  finding 
the  longitude  at  sea  by  dead  reckoning. 

hoe  (1),  *  how,  *  haugh,  s.  [Fr.  hove,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  houwa. ;  Ger.  haue  =  a  hoe,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  Jiouwan  =  to  hew.]  [HEW.] 

1.  Agric. :  A  tool  with  a  flat,  thin  blade,  used 
to  cut  weeds  or  stir  the  earth  around  plants. 

"  With  outstretched  hoe  I  slew  him  at  the  door." 
Cowper:  Colubriad. 

2.  Dentist. :  An  excavating  instrument,  hav- 
ing a  blade  attached  to  a  shank,  and  shaped 
like  a  miniature  hoe. 

hoe-cake,  *.  A  name  given  to  a  cake  of 
Indian  meal,  because  sometimes  cooked  on  a 
hoe. 


(ate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ie,  ce  =  e.    ey-a.   q,u  =  kw. 


toe  (2),  i.  [Dan.  ftai ,  Sw.  toy  =  a  shark,  a  dog- 
fish.] The  name  given  in  Orkney  to  the 

.  Picked  Dog-fish  or  Picked  Shark— Acanthi/as 
vulgaris— and  also  to  some  other  species  of 
sharks  found  on  British  coasts. 

hoe  mother,  s.  In  Orkney  the  basking 
shark,  sometimes  contracted  into  homer. 

hoe,  v.t.  &  i.    [HOE  (IX  .«.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  clean,  scrape,  cut,  or  dig  with  a  hoe ; 
as,  To  hoe  the  beds  in  a  garden. 

2.  To  clean  or  clear  from  weeds  with  a  hoe. 

"  His  men  were  hoeing  a  field  of  turnip*." — Pennant : 
Britith  Zoology ;  The  ftook. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  use  a  hoe  ;  to  scrape,  dig, 
or  clear  ground  of  weeds  with  a  hoe. 

"They  must  be  continually  kept  with  weeding  and 
hoeing. '—  Mortimer:  Btubandry. 

hoe  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [HoE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  using 
a  hoe. 

hoeing-machine,  s. 
Agrlc. :  An  implement  for  hoeing  drilled  or 
dibbled  crops.    [HORSE-HOE.] 

B&ff'-man-Ist,  *.    [Seedef.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  follower  of  Daniel  Hoffman, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Helmstadt,  who  in 
1598  maintained  that  there  was  a  twofold 
truth,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  one  philoso- 
phical, the  other  theological,  and  that  philo- 
sophical truth  was  falsehood  in  theology. 
Owen  Giinther,  John  Caselius,  Conrad  Mar- 
tini, and  Duncan  Liddel,  philosophers  of  his 
university,  joined  issue  with  him,  and  finally 
Henry  Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  compelled 
him,  in  1601,  to  retract  his  opinions.  (Mosheim.) 

•ho-ful,  *  ho-full,  a.     [A.S.  hohful,  hogful, 
from  Aoj7u  =  care,  anxiety.)   Careful,  prudent. 
"  Ever  hofuil  of  his  doing*  and  behaviour."— Staple- 
ton  :  fortresi  of  the  Faith,  p.  91. 

•ho-ftll-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hoful ;  -ly.}  Care- 
fully, prudently. 

"  Women  serving  God  hofutty  and  chastely."— #<z- 
pleton  :  Fortreuoffhe  Faith,  p.  419. 

bSg,    *  hogge,  s.    [Wei.  hwch  =  a  sow  ;  Bret. 
houeh,  hock;  Corn,  hach  —  a  hog,  a  pig.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  castrated  boar. 

f3)  A  sheep  of  a  year  old  ;  a  sheep  that  has 
not  been  shorn. 

(4)  A  bullock  of  a  year  old. 

2.  Fig. :  A  dirty,  filthy,  mean,  or  low  fellow; 
a  dirty  or  gluttonous  eater. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  scrub-broom  for  cleaning  a 
ship's  bottom,  under  water. 

2.  Paper-making:  A  revolving  beater  In  a 
chest  of  paper  pulp,  which  agitates  the  pulp 
BO  as  to  keep  it  of  uniform  consistence  as  it 
flows  to  the  paper-making  machine. 

3.  Zool. :  Sus  scrofa.    It  has  two  large  teeth 
or  tusks  in  the  upper,  and  two  in  the  lower 
jaw.  The  body  is  covered  with  brihtles.  When 
wild  it  is  of  a  dark  brindled  hue,  with  soft 
•hort  hairs  beneath  its  bristles.     In  domestica- 
tion,  the   ears   become   long,  sharp-pointed, 
and  pendent.    The  hog  when  wild  feeds  on 
beech-mast,  chestnuts,  acorns,'  crabs,  haws, 
sloes,  hips, grass,  roots,  Ac.  When  he  can  obtain 
miry  ground  to  wallow  in,  he  regales  himself 
with  frogs,  ferns,  the  roots  of  rushes,  &c.     In 
domestication  he  will  eat  almost  anything  in 
the  least  digestible— an  uncleanly  but  valuable 
scavenger.    The  flesh  of  the  hog  when  fresh 
is  called  pork,  when  cured,  bam  or  bacon. 
The  ordinary  lard  is  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, the  fat  of  the  bowels  for  greasing  axles. 
The  bristles  are  made  into  brushes,  pencils, 
Ac.  ;  the  skin  into  leather.    The  dung  is  only 
less  valuable  as  manure  than  that  of  the  sheep. 
There  are  many  breeds  of  hogs,  as  the  Chinese, 
the  Suffolk,  the  Berkshire,  the  Shropshire,  the 
Northampton ,  the  Neapolitan,  *c.    The  point 
aimed  at,  is  to  make  the  animal  quickly  increase 
in  flesh  without  increasing  in  bone.    They  are 
very  largely  kept  in  the  United  States,  where 
maize  forms  an  admirable  food,  and  from  which 
great  quantities  of  pork  products  are  exported. 
Their  period  of  gestation  ia  about  four  months ; 
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they  begin  to  breed  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  to  two  years,  do  so  twice  in  a  year,  and 
brine  forth  from  five  to  ten,  or  more,  at  a  time. 
The  hog  is  wild  in  Continental  Europe,  many 
parts  of  Asia,  and  in  North  Africa.  [Sus.] 

1[  Ground  hog : 

Zool.  :  Orycteropvs  oapensis. 

hog-back,  s.  A  curved  or  convex  back 
like  that  of  a  hog. 

hog-backed,  a.  Shaped  like  the  back 
of  a  hog. 

hog-chain,  «. 

Shipbuild. :  A  chain  in  the  nature  of  a 
tension-rod,  passing  from  stem  to  stern  of  a 
vessel,  and  over  posts  nearer  amidships  ;  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  vessel  from  drooping  at 
the  ends. 

hog-deer,  *. 

Zool :  Hyelaphus  (Certws)  porciniu, 
hog-fish,  s. 

1.  Ichthy. :   Scorpoma  scrofa.,  a  large,   red, 
spiny-headed  fish,  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

2.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  porpoise,  (Phoccena  coromunis).      The 
French  call  it  Pore  poisson,  and  the  Germans 
Meerschwein,  words  of  the  same  import. 

hog  frame,  *. 

Shipwright. :  A  fore-and-aft  frame,  forming 
a  truss  in  the  main  frame  of  the  vessel  to  pre- 
vent vertical  flexure.  The  term  has  been 
adopted  into  carpentry  and  engineering  in 
some  forms  of  trusses  for  roofs  and  bridges. 

hog-gum,  s.  A  gum  derived  from  Aforo- 
nobea  coccinea,  from  Garcinia,  and  some  other 
guttifers. 

hog-hook,  s.  A  hook  used  in  handling 
hogs  in  scalding. 

hog-louse,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Oniscus  (q.v.).  It  is  not 
an  insect,  but  an  isopodous  crustacean. 

hog-mane,  ».  The  mane  of  a  horse  cut 
short,  so  as  to  stand  erect. 

"Two  horses  are  seen,  with  hng-manei  and  large 
heads."— Date/tint :  Rirly  Man  in  Hritain,  ch.  vii. 

hog  maned, ".  Having  a  hog-mane  (q.v.). 

"  A  aeries  of  fin*  oblique  lines,  stopping  at  the  bend 
of  the  back,  proves  that  the  animal  wu  hog-nxtntd."— 
Daw/tint :  Sarly  Man  in  Britain,  ch.  vi. 

hog-nose,  a.  Having  a  none  or  snout 
like  a  hog. 

Hog-nose  snake : 

ZooL :  A  name  applied  to  two  species  of 
Heterodon.  They  occur  in  America,  and  are 
non-venomous. 

hog-peanut,  *. 

Hot. :  Amphicarprea  monoica,  a  papiliona- 
ceous plant,  tribe  Clitoriew.  It  has  purplish 
flowers,  and  fleshy  pea-shaped  fruits. 

hog-pen,  s.    A  hog  sty. 

hog-plum,  «. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil  to  the  fruits  of  Spondiat  pv.rpu.rea 
and  S.  MomJbin,  which  are  eatable.  [SPONDIAS.] 

hog-rat,  s.    [CAPROMYS,] 

*  hog-reeve,  *.  A  district  official  who 
adjudicated  on  the  damage  done  by  hoga  in 
trespassing. 

hog-Xing,  i.  A  nose-ring  for  a  pig,  to 
prevent  its  grubbing. 

hog-linger,  «.    One  who  ring»  hogs. 

hog-rubber,  «.  A  low,  coarse,  rough 
fellow. 

hog-ahouther,  v.i  To  Jostle  with  the 
shoulder.  (Burns :  To  William  Sim/ton.) 

hog  shouther,  «.  A  kind  of  horse  play, 
by  jostling  with  the  shoulder.  (Scotch.) 

hog-Skin,  «.  Tanned  leather  made  of  the 
skin  ol  swine. 

hog  wallow,  '•  A  name  given  to  rough 
ground  in  the  prairie*  of  North  America,  from 
its  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been 
rooted  up  by  swine. 

hog's-baok,  «.  *  a. 

Geography  A  Geology : 

A.  At  tub*. :  A  hill  somewhat  resembling 
the  ridge  of  a  hog's  back. 
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B.  As  adj. :  Having  a  conformation  like 
that  described  under  A. 

hog's  bane,  hogs'  bane, ». 

Bot. :  The  same  as  SOWBANE  (q.v.). 

hog's  bread,  s.     The  same  as  HOOMXAT 

(q.v.). 

hog's  fennel,  .-- 

Bot. :  The  umbelliferous  genus  Peucedanum 
(q.v.).  Spec.,  P.  officinale,  a  British  plant, 
found,  but  very  rarely,  in  salt  marshes.  The 
root  yields  a  stimulant  resin  ;  the  plant  has  an 
odour  of  sulphur.  Called  also  common  or 
sea  sulphurwort,  or  harestrong. 

hog's  lard.  «. 

L  Oni  Lang.:  The  fat  of  the  hog  after 
having  been  separated  from  the  flesh  and 
melted. 

2.  Pharm. :  Adeps  pneparatut.  The  prepared 
internal  fat  of  the  abdomen  of  Sus  scrofa,  the 
hog.  It  is  a  white  fatty  substance  melting  at 
100°  F.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  oint- 
ments. 

hog  (2),  s.  [Dan.  hok  =  a  sty  or  pen.]  In 
curling,  a  stone  which  does  not  go  over  the 
hogscore  ;  a  hogscore  (q.v.). 

hog  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Hoo  (1),  «.] 

A.  Transitilt: 

1.  To  cut  the  hair  short  like  the  bristles  of 
a  hog. 

2.  To  clean  a  ship's  bottom  under  water  by 
scraping. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  droop  at  both  ends,  so 
as  to  be  hog-backed. 

2.  Manege :  To  carry  the  head  down  like  a 
hog. 

hog  (2),  v.t.  [Hoo  (2),  «.]  In  curling,  to  play 
the  stone  with  so  little  force  that  it  tails  to 
clear  the  hogscore. 

hog  (3),  v.t.  [Ger.  hockrn,  from  hock*  -  the 
back.]  To  carry  on  the  back. 

hog  au  ite  (an  as  tfw).  «.     [Named  from 
Hogau,  in  Wurteinberg,  where  it  occurs.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  NATROLITE  (q.v.), 

•  hig'-oote,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  oote.}  A  pen 
or  house  for  swine  ;  a  hogsty. 

"  Out  of  a  small  hogcote  sixty  or  eighty  load  of  dun| 
hath  been  raised."— Mortimer :  Uutbandri. 

hdgged,  a.  [Eng.  hog  (1) ;  -ed.]  Curved  like 
a  hog's  back  ;  hog-backed. 

hdg'-ger  (IX  *•  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stock- 
ing without  a  foot,  worn  by  coal  miners  when 
at  work. 

hdg'-ger  (2X  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  the 
compounds.) 

hogger  pipe,  «. 

Mining:  The  upper  teitninal  pipe  with  de- 
liver}- hone  of  the  mining-pump. 

hogger-pump,  «. 

Mining:  The  top  pump  in  the  sinking-pit 
of  a  mine. 


h6g'  ger  el,  *  htT-rel,  «•    t^T™-  doubt* 
ful.J    A  sheep  in  IU  second  year. 


hdg'-ger-jf,  *.    [Eng.  hog;  -«nf.] 

1.  A  place  where  hogs  or  swine  are  kept. 

2.  ttwtne  or  hoga  collectively. 

3.  Iloggishnesa,  swinishness. 

-Crlinr  an.l  sham* 

••  And  all  their  hogftn,  Ummi.lt  yonr  ""'"I".*"** 
K.  B.  Bnnrninf     Aurora  Lftfk.  Ttt 

hog'  get,  «.    [Norm.  Pr.  hogtt.] 
L  A  two-year-old  sheep. 

2.  A  young  boar  In  Its  second  year. 

3.  A  colt  of  a  year  old. 

hog'-gln,  hog  King,  «      (Etym.  doubtful.] 
Screened  or  sifted  graveL 


the  qualities,  manner,  or  dlsposn  <  v  . 

brutish  ;  greedy  ;  gluttonou*  ;  filthy  ;  swinish. 
-     hsUjbt  of  MB*  BMB* 
••  -     -  11,  |L 


-tf,  adv.    [Eng.  hoggi* ;  -«».]    In 
manner  ;  like  a  hog  ;  greedily. 


bSil,  bo?;  pollt,  jtfwl;  cat,  9eU.  «non».  chin,  bench;  go,  gem ;  thin,  *hi. ;  sin,  a. ;  e^ct. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sh?n.   -tlon.  -.Ion  =  «hun :  -flon,  -flon  =  «huii.     -dons,  -ttous,  -.nous  =  shus. 
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lioggishness— hold 


nig  gish  ness,  s.  [Eng.  Tinggish :  -nrst.] 
Trie  quality  or  state  of  being  hoggish  ;  brutish- 
ness  ;  greediness ;  tilthiness. 

•hdg-gism,*.  [Eng.  hog(l);  -wm.]  Piggish- 
ness ;  excessive  indulgence  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.  (Wolcot:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  108.) 

*  hogh,  *  hoe. s.   [Oer.  h>*h  ;  Out.  hoog  =  high.] 

A  hill  ;  rising  ground. 

"  the  western  hoah,  besprinkled  with  the  gore 
Of  mighty  Oo«mot"         Spftuer :  F.  <)..  II  X.  10. 

*h5g  herd.  •  hdg  heard,  .«.  [Eng.  hog 
(IX  and  herd.]  A  Keeper  of  hogs  or  swine ; 
a  swine  herd. 

"  No  luity  neatheard  thither  drove  hit  kine. 
Nor  boorish  hofihrard  fed  his  rooting  swine." 

Kr.*ene:   Britanniat  Pattoralt.  b.  It,  I.  1. 

•  h5g  hood,  s.    [Eng.  Jwtf  (1) ;  -ftood.)    The 
nature  of  a  hog.    (Carlyle :  French  Revol.,  pt 
iii.,  bk.  L,  ch.  vii.) 

"higgling,  s.  [Bng.  Iwg  (1);  dirnin.  suff. 
-ling.]  A  young  hog. 


tidg' -man-ay, ».  [Etym.  doubtful ;  said  to  be 
from  Ff.  aw  gui  mtnez  =  lead  to  the  mistletoe, 
a  cry  used  in  some  parts  of  France  by  boys 
when  begging  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.] 
In  Scotland  the  last  day  of  the  year,  or  an 
entertainment,  or  a  present  given  on  that  day. 

h6g  -meat,  *.    [Eng.  hog,  and  meat.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  Boer- 
haatria  decumbens,  one  of  the  order  Nyctagi- 
nacese.  It  is  emetic,  and  in  Guiana  is  called 
ipecacuanha. 

QOg  nut,  s.    [Eng.  Jiog,  and  nut] 

Bot. :  (I)  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to 
Omphalea,  a  euphorbiaceous  genus  of  plants. 
The  embryo  is  cathartic,  but,  if  this  be  ex- 
tracted, the  remainder  of  the  fruit  is  said  by 
Mr.  Win.  Maeleay  to  be  eatable  ;  (2)  Carya 
oboordata,  and  (3)  C.  glabra. 

h5g  p3n,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  pen.]  A  pen  or 
sty  for  hogs  or  swine  ;  a  hogsty. 

h-fig1 -score,  ».  [Eng.  hog  (2),  s.,  and  score.  ]  In 
curling,  a  distance-line  drawn  across  the  rink 
or  course  between  the  middle  line  and  the  tee. 
(Scotch.) 

h6gs  head,  s.  [O.  Dnt  okshoofd,  oxhoofd; 
Ger.  oxhoft,  a  word  of  obscure  origin,  though 
possibly  so  named  from  an  ox  head  having  been 
branded  on  the  cask ;  Dan.  oxhoved ;  O.  Sw.  ox- 
hujfwud  =  (l)the  head  of  an  ox,  (2)  a  hogshead.] 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity  containing  sixty- 
three  wine  gallons,  or  fifty-two  and  a  half 
Imperial  gallons.     Formerly  the  London  hogs- 
head of  beer  was  fifty-four  beer  gallons,  the 
hogshead  of  ale  was  forty-eight  ale  gallons, 
and  the  hogshead  of  beer  or  ale  for  the  rest 
of  England  was  fifty-one  gallons.    Now  seldom 
used  of  beer,  but  almost  invariably  of  cider. 

"To   send  hogiheadt  of  their  best  cider  as  peace 
offerings  to  the  victors.1' — Jfacaulay :  ifisf.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  In  America  a  butt,  a  cask  containing  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  forty  gallons. 

3.  Any  large  cask  or  barrel. 

*  hog'  Shear-ing,  s.     fEng.  hog,  and  shear- 
ing.]   A  term  used  to  denote  much  ado  about 
nothing. 

hog  -steer,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  steer,  s.  (q.v.).] 
A  wild  boar  of  three  years  old.  (Stany 'hurst : 
Virgil ;  &neid  iv.  163.) 

hSg'-Sty,  i.  [Eng.  hog,  and  sty.]  A  sty  or  pen 
for  hogs  or  swine ;  a  place  where  hogs  are 
shut  up  to  be  fed. 

hog  wash,  s.  The  draff  or  swill  given  to 
swine  ;  the  refuse  of  a  kitchen  or  brewery. 

"  Your  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  the  brewer 
sells  yon  hog  iua»h."— ArbuAnot :  But.  of  John  Bull. 

hog  weed,  s.    [Eng.  hog,  and  weed.] 
Botany : 

L  The  umbelliferous  genus  Heracleum 
(q.v.).  Called  also  Cow-parsnip. 

2.  The  genus  Boerhaavia  (q.v.).    (London.) 

3.  Polygonum  aviculare. 

U  Poisonous  hogweed:  Aristolochia  grandi- 
fora. 

hohl'-spath,  >.    [HOI.LOW-SPAR.] 

ho-ho'-ni,  i.    [A  native  word.]    In  the  Pacific 

•  islands  a  large  cocoa-nut  shell  used  to  hold 
water. 


hoicks,  interj.    [YOICKS.] 

hoi  don,  *  hoy  den,  *  ho^-din,  *.  *  a. 

[0.  Out.  heydfn;  helden  =  a  heathen,  a  gentile, 
from  heyde  =»  heath  ;  Welsh  hoeden.]  [HEATH, 
HEATHEN.] 
A.  As  substantive. : 

*  1.  A  clown  ;  a  lout ;  »n  awkward  country 
fellow. 

"  Shall  I  argue  of  conversation  with  this  hoyden,  to 
go  and  i  ractlse  at  his  opportunities  in  the  larder."— 
Milton  Colatterion. 

2.  A  romp  ;  a  rude,  bold  girl. 

"  You  mean  to  make  a  hoiden  or  a  hare 
Of  me."  Ben  Jorum :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  1. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Rude,  rough,  bold,  inelegant. 

"  They  throw  their  persons  with  a  hoyden  air 
Across  the  room."     Young  :  Love  of  Fame,  v.  477. 

hoi  -den,  v.i.  [HOIDEN,  s.]  To  romp  or  play 
about  roughly  or  indecently. 

"  They  had  been  hoidening  with  the  young  appren- 
tices."—Swift. 

hoi  den-hood,  ».  [Eng.  hoiden  ;  -hood.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  a  hoiden. 

hoi  den-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  hoiden;  -ish.]  Like 
a  hoiden ;  rough,  bold,  romping. 

hoist,  *  noise,  *  hoyse,  *  hoyst,  v.t.  [The 
t  is  excrescent,  and  due  to  confusion  with  the 
pa,  par. ;  the  true  form  is  hoist ;  O.  Dut. 
hyssen;  Dut.  hijschen;  Dan.  heise,  hisse.] 

1.  To  raise  from  the  ground,  to  lift ;  specif., 
to  raise  or  lift  by  means  of  a  block  and  tackle ; 
to  run  up,  as  a  sail  or  a  flag. 

"Hailing  vp  the  sailes  for  to  get  the  ship  acoast  in 
some  safer  place."— Hackluyt :  Voyage*,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii., 
p.  100. 

2.  To  lift  on  to  the  back  of  another  person 
for  th«  purpose  of  being  flogged. 

"  He  was  Knitted  .  .  .  the  birch  descended  with  all 
the  vigour  of  the  Dominie's  muscular  arm. "— Marryat  : 
Jacob  Faithful,  ch.  iv. 

*  3.  To  torture  by  lifting  with  a  rope  and 
pulley,  and  then  suddenly  letting  fall  to  the 
ground.    (Milman.) 

hoist-bridge,  s.  A  form  of  drawbridge, 
in  which  the  leaf  or  platform  is  raised.  [BAS- 
CULE.] 

hoist-way,  ».  A  passage  through  which 
goods  are  hoisted  in  a  warehouse,  <fec. 

*  hoist,*  hoyst, pa.  par.  [Hoisr,  v.]  Hoisted. 

"  Tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer 
Haiti  with  his  own  petar." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  4. 

hoist,  s.    [HOIST,  v.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  lifting  or  hoisting 
up  ;  a  lift. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mach.  :    That    by   which    anything    is 
hoisted,  raised,   or  lifted :  as,  ore  out  of  a 
mine ;  the  elevating  machinery  of  a  factory, 
mine,  or  hotel ;  a  lift,  an  elevator. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  perpendicular  height  of  x  flag  or 
ensign. 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  a  yard  or  a  sail  can 
be  hoisted. 

hoist' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  At  *.    [HOIST,  v.] 

A.  4  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lifting  or  raising. 

hoisting-crab,  s.  A  kind  of  windlass 
for  hoisting  or  raising  heavy  weights. 

hoisting-engine,  s.  A,  steam-engine  for 
hoisting  at  a  mine,  or  in  a  warehouse,  factory, 
Ac. 

hoisting -Jack,  ».  A  contrivance  by 
which  hand-power  is  applied  to  lifting  an 
object  by  working  a  screw  or  lever. 

*  holt,  *  hoyt,  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  be 
riotously  or  noisily  merry. 

"[He  j  sings  and  hoytt,  and  revels  among  his  drunken 
companions."— Beaum.  i  Plet. :  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Fettle,  iv.  1. 

hSit'-y  t6it'-y,  a.  &  interj.  [A  reduplication 
from  hoit  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adj. :  Elated,  flighty,  giddy,  petulant, 
huffy,  fussy. 

"  If  any  hoity  Mty  things  make  a  fuss,  they  are  sure 
to  be  taken  to  pieces  the  next  visit.' —  Guardian, 
No.  10. 

B.  As  interj. :  An  exclamation  expressive 
of  astonishment,  mingled  with   disapproval 
and  contempt. 

*  hoke,  s.    [HOOK.] 


*  hoked,  *  hokede,  a.    [HOOKED.] 

*  hoke  -day,  s.    [HOCKDAY.] 

*  hok-er,  v.i.    [HOKER,  s.]    To  mock,  to  de- 
ride, to  scoff  at. 

"  Xrs  hit  nan  swa  wac  mon  that  him  ne  hoktrede  on.* 
La.va.mon,  14,796. 

*hok-er,  *hok-ere,  s.  [A,S.Mcor.j  Mockery, 
derision,  frowardness. 

"Full  of  holier  and  of  bismare." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  8.9«. 

*  hok-er -Or,   ».     [HOKER.]     A   mocker,  * 
scoffer. 

*hok-er-ful,  a.  [Eng.7wfc«r;-/uZ(0-]  Froward. 

*  hok-er  Ing,  s.    [HOKER.]    Mockery,  scoff- 
ing, derision. 

*  hok-er-ly,  *  hok-er-llche,  adv.    [Eng. 
hoker;  -ty.]    Frowardly,  derisively. 

*  hok  -  er  -  word,    ».      [ A.  S.    hdcor  -  wyrdt.] 
Mocking,  derisive,  or  scornful  language. 

"  Atwiten  mid  heore  hokeraorden." 

Layamon,  19,594. 

*  hol,  hola,  a.    [WHOLE.] 

hol-&S'-ter,  ».      [Pref.  hol-,  and   Gr.  io-njp 
(aster)  —  a  star.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Echinidea,  family 
Ananehytidse,  or  Echinocoridae.  Found  in  the 
cretaceous  rocks. 

hol  bol  Ii  a,  hol  boal  Ii  a  (oe  as  e),  *. 

[Named  by  Dr.  Wallich  after  Mr.  Frederick 
Louis  Holboll,  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Copenhagen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lardizabalaceae.  The  Ne- 
paulese  eat  the  pulpy  fruit,  which  is  sweetish 
but  insipid. 

*  hol  -cad,  ».    [Gr.  oAico?  (holkas),  genit.  oAxa- 
ios  (holkados),  from  oAm;  (kolke)  =  a  drawing  ; 
i\ic<a  (helko)  —  to  drag  or  draw.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  large  ship  of  burden. 

h61'-C«S-n6-ti,  s.  pi.      [Gr.   6A«k  (holkos)  = 
drawing  to  oneself,  trailing,  and  I/UITOS  (notoi) 
=  the  back.] 
Ichthy. :  Fishes  having  marsupial  pouches. 

hdl'-CUS,  s.  [Lat.  holcus ;  Gr.  oAxds  (holkos)  = 
a  kind  of  grass,  probably  Hordeum  murinum.] 
Bot. :  Soft  grass  ;  a  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Phalareae  (q.v.).  The  spikelets,  which  are  in 
open  panicles,  are  laterally  compressed,  the 
lower  flower  is  hermaphrodite,  the  upper  one 
male  ;  empty  glumes  two,  the  lower  one- 
nerved,  the  flower  glumes  five-nerved ;  the 
lower  sessile,  hermaphrodite,  awnless,  the 
upper  pedicelled,  male,  and  with  a  twisted 
awn  ;  stigma  sessile,  feathery.  There  are  two 
British  species,  Holcus  lanatus,  the  meadow, 
and  H.  rnollis,  the  creeping  soft  grass  ;  th« 
former  is  the  more  common.  [SORGHUM.] 

hold,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  healdan,  haldan ;  cogn. 
with   Dut.  houden ;   Dan.    holde;  Sw.   httUai 
Icel.  hnlda ;  Goth,  haldan ;  Ger.  halten.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  grasp  and  retain  in  the  hand ;  to  have 
in  the  hand. 

2.  To  connect,  join,  or  unite ;  to  keep  from 
separation. 

"  The  loops  held  one  curtain  to  another."— Xxod. 
xxxvi.  12. 

3.  To  contain,  to  receive,  to  admit  ;  to  have 
capacity ;  to  receive  and  contain  :  as,  The  jug 
hold*  a  pint. 

4.  To  retain  within  itself;  to  keep  from  run- 
ning or  flowing  out. 

"  Broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water."— Jer.  ii.  11 

5.  To  keep  in   confinement;  to  detain  or 
keep  in  a  certain  state. 

"  A  knight  called  Virginins  .  .  . 
Boldeth  expresse  agein  the  will  of  me, 
My  servant."  Chaucer .-  C.  T.,  14,11*. 

•  6.  To  confine  oneself  to  ;  to  be  confined  to. 

"  She  halt  her  chamber."        Chaucer :  C.  T.,  S.14J. 

7.  To  bear  or  manage  in  a  certain  manner  or 
position. 

"  Let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus."— Shaketp.  :  Hit- 
tummer  Nlghfl  Dream,  iii.  1. 

8.  To  retain  or  keep  possession  of;  to  main- 
tain, to  uphold. 

"She  holdt  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind."— 
Shaketp. :  Cymbeline.  i.  4. 

9.  To  possess  ;  to  be  in  possession  of;  to 
occupy,  to  own. 

"  A  place  under  the  government  is  the  least  dis- 
graceful to  the  man  who  holdt  it."— Burke:  On  tfu 
Pretent  Ditcontenti. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pi 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  role,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    ae.  ce      e;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


10.  To  derive  or  deduce  a  title  or  right  to  '• 
as,  To  hold  lands  of  the  crown. 

11.  To  maintain  as  an  opinion. 

"  He  held :  and  .taught  the  doctrines  of  Indefeasible 
hereditary  right  —Jtacaulay :  But.  eng.,  ch.  ilL 

12.  To  regard,  to  consider,  to  look  upon,  to 
judge,  to  account. 

"  If  my  love  thou  holdett  at  might" 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  S. 

13.  To  defend,  to  maintain  ;  to  keep  safe  or  se- 
cure ;  to  keep  from  loss,  injury  or  diminution. 

"  With  what  anus 

We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  duty  or  empire."  MUton :  P.  L.,  v.  7J3. 

14.  To  suspend,  to  refrain,  to  restrain,  to 
withhold ;   to  keep  back :   as,  To  hold  one's 
hand,  to  hold  one's  tongue. 

15.  To  keep  or  bind  to  any  condition:  to 
oblige.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"  Do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath  " 

Shaketp. :  Trail  ut  i  Creuida,  v.  1 

16.  To  maintain,  to  carry  on,  to  continue. 

"  Seed  time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost 
Shall  hold  their  course."       Milton :  P.  L.,  i\.  900. 

17.  To  prosecute,  to  take  part  in  :  as,  To 
AoW  an  argument  or  a  discussion. 

"I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee." 

Shaketp.  :  Juliut  Catar,  iv.  t. 

18.  To  take  part  in,  to  direct  and  provide, 
to  celebrate,  to  solemnize,  to  observe,  to  keep. 

"He  held  a  feast  in  his  house,  like  the  feast  of  a 
king."— 1  Samuel  xxv.  36. 

*  19.  To  use,  to  employ,  as  language. 

20.  To  keep  employed,  to  occupy  the  time 
of,  to  detain. 

*  21.  To  lay,  to  wager. 

"  I  hold  you  a  penny." 

ahaketp. :  Tarning  of  the  Shrete,  ill.  2. 

*  22.  To  accept  as  a  bet  or  wager. 
B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  maintain  a  hold  or  attachment,  to 
continue  firm  ;  to  retain  one's  grasp,  to  adhere. 

"  To  make  his  anchor  hold." 

Shaketp. :  Winter '»  Tale,  i.  I 

2.  To  be  firm,  not  to  break.    (Of  moral  as 
well  as  material  tilings.) 

"  If  this  sword  hold."       Shaketp. :  3  Henry  ri.,  v.  1. 

3.  To  be  valid  or  true,  to  stand,  to  be  right, 
to  apply  as  a  rule  or  argument. 

"  The  same  bold  maxim  holdt  in  Ood  and  man." 

Dryden :  The  Medal,  214. 

*  4.  To  be  fit  or  consistent. 

"  Thou  sayest  well,  and  it  holdt  well,  too." 

Shaketp.  :  I  Benry  IV.,  i.  i 

5.  To  stand  one's  ground  ;  not  to  yield  or 
give  way ;  to  continue  unbroken  or  unde- 
feated. [To  hold  out.] 

"Our  force  by  land  nath  nobly  held." 

Shaketp. :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  iii.  IS. 

*  6.  To   stand    up   for   or   maintain  one's 
opinions.     (Followed  by  to.) 

"If  they  hold  to  their  principles."— Hate. 

7.  To  derive  right  or  title.    (Followed  by  of, 
from,  or  under.) 

"  Petty  barons  holding  under  them."— Temple. 

8.  To  stop,  to  stay,  to  wait ;  generally  in 
the  imperative,  as,  Hold! 

9.  To  refrain. 


10.  To  cling,  to  adhere,  to  attach  one's  self. 
(Followed  by  to.) 


H  1.  To  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil ;  to  set  a 
candle  before  the  devil :  To  connive  at  some 
wrong. 

2.  To  hold  a  candle  to  any  one :  To  act  as  an 
accessory. 

3.  To  hold  forth : 

(1)  Trans. :   To  reach  or  put  forward  ;  to 
propose,  to  offer. 

(2)  Intrans. :   To  speak  In  public ;  to  ha- 
rangue ;  to  dilate. 

"  A  petty  conjuror,  telling  fortunes,  held  forth  in  the 
market-place.'— L  Ettrange. 

4.  To  hold  in : 

(1)  Trant.  :  To  curb,  to  restrain  ;  to  keep 
in  or  back. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  restrain  oneself.    (Jeremiah  vi.  11.) 
*  (6)  To  continue  in  good  luck  ;  to  be  lucky 
or  fortunate. 

"A  duke,  playing  at  hazard,  held  in  a  great  many 
bands  together.  -.?*-</*. 

5.  To  hold  of : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  keep  off  or  at  a  distance. 
"  Hold  of  your  hands." 

Sliakeip. :  Hamlet.  1.  4 


hold—  holder 

*     —  —  •  -  .  —  _  _ 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  keep  or  remain  at  a  dis- 
tance,   (Lit.  <tfig.) 

6.  To  hold  on: 

(1)  Trans.  „•   To  keep  to;  to  continue  :  as 
To  hold  on  a  note  in  music. 

(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  continue  or  proceed  without  Inter- 
ruption ;  to  last. 

"The  trade  held  on  for  many  years  after  the  bishops 
became  Protestants.  —Sv^t. 

(6)  To  stop  ;  to  wait  (only  in  the  imperative). 

7.  To  hold  on  to  :  To  cling  to  ;  to  hold  fast 
to. 

8.  To  hold  out: 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  hold  forward  ;  to  reach  out  ;  to  offer. 
<m*to  E»the»the  K^den  sceptre,  "- 


(ft)  To  endure  ;  to  l>ear  ;  to  be  able  to  stand. 

"  Bold  out  this  tempest." 

/av   ,    .  Shaketp.  :  King  John,  iv.  $. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  last  ;  to  endure  ;  to  continue. 


(6)  To  maintain  one's  ground  ;  not  to  yield  • 
to  stand  one's  ground. 

"The  Spaniards,  sore  charged  by  Achimetes.  had 
mucli  ado  to  hold  mu"—KnoUes  :  Hut.  of  the  Turket. 

(c)  To  have  strength  ;  to  endure. 

9.  To  holdover: 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  keep  back  or  reserve  for 
another  time  ;  to  postpone  :  as,  To  hold  over  a 
question. 

(2)  Law.    Of  a  lessee  :  To  keep  possession  of 
land  after  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

10.  To  hold  with:  To  adhere  to;  to  agree 
with  in  opinion  ;  to  side  with. 

"  Part  heldvith  the  Jews  and  part  with  the  apostles." 

11.  To  hold  together  : 

(1)  To  continue  joined  or  united  ;  not  to 
come  or  fall  apart. 

(2)  To  remain  in  union. 

"  Even  outlaws  and  robbers  .  .  .  must  keep  faith 
amongst  themselves,  or  else  they  cannot  hold  together  " 
—Locke. 

12.  To  hold  up  . 
0)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  raise  or  lift  up  :  as,  To  hold  up  one's 
hand. 

*  (6)  To  support,  to  maintain. 

"  The  proudest  he  that  hotdi  up  Lancaster." 

Shaketp  :  »  Henry  VI..  i  L 

*  (c)  To  encourage,  to  buoy  up. 

"  Bold  him  up  with  hoiws." 

Shaketp  :  Twelfth  flight,  i.  i. 

(d)  To  exhibit,  to  display. 

"fold  the  mirror  up  to  nature." 

Shaketp.     Hamlet,  ill.  2 

*(e)  To  continue,  to  carry  on  ;  to  follow  out 
"  Hold.  up  the  Jest  no  higher." 

Shaketp.  :  Merry  Witet  of  Windtor.  v.  5. 

(/)  Mech.  :  To  support  a  rivet  with  a  hand- 
anvil  or  sledge  in  hand-riveting. 
(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  keep  one's  self  up  ;  to  support  one's 
self  :  as,  To  hold  up  under  difficulties. 

(b)  Used  impersonally  of  the  weather  ;   to 
keep  fine  ;  to  cease  raining. 

*(c)  To  become  clear  or  plain  ;  to  cease  to  be 
obscure. 

*  (d)  To  continue  the  same  speed. 

"The  success  of  the  flr»t  seems  to  press  upon  the 
reputation  of  the  latter;  for  »liy  could  he  not  AoU 
up  I  "—Collier  :  Of  £nvy. 

13.  To  hold  wattr  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language  : 

(a)  Lit.  :  To  retain  water  or  other  liquid 
without  allowing  any  to  run  or  flow  away  ;  to 
be  watertight. 

(6)  Fig.  :  To  be  consistent  or  probable 
throughout  ;  to  liear  close  examination  or  in- 
vestigation :  as.  That  argument  will  not  hold 
water. 

(2)  ffaut.  :  To  stop  a  boat  in  her  course  by 
holding  the  oars  1n  the  water  with  their  blades 
edge  upwards. 

*  14.  To  hold  in  hand  :  To  keep  in  expecta- 
tion ;  to  play  with. 

*  15.  To  hold  in  piny  :  To  keep  fully  occupied 
so  that  the  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the 
main  point. 

16.  To  hold  oneft  own  :  To  maintain  one's 
present  position  or  condition  ;  to  maintain 
one's  ground  ;  not  to  lose  ground. 


T  lo  hold  is  a  physical  act;  it  requires  a 
«f  gt1fe  i.  ,  llX  strength,  or  at  least  the  use 
of  the  limbs.  The  mode  of  the  action  is  the 
leading  idea  in  the  signification  of  hold.  De- 
tain and  retain  are  modes  of  keeping ;  the 
former  signifies  keeping  back  what  belongs  to 
another ;  the  latter  signifies  keeping  a  tow 
time  for  one's  own  purpose.  A  person  may 
be  either  held,  kept,  detained,  or  retained  • 
when  he  \sheld  he  is  held  contrary  to  his  will 
by  the  hand  of  another;  as  suspected  persons 
are  held  by  the  officers  of  justice,  that  they  may 
not  make  their  escape.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 
bold  (1),  *.  [HOLD,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

t  h  Jhv  **?  of  sei2in«.  grasping,  or  holding 
n  the  hand  or  arms ;  a  grasp  ;  a  seizure  ;  a 
clutch. 


2.  Mental  or  intellectual  grasp  or  compre- 
hension ;  a  grasp  or  influence  on  the  mind. 

3.  That  which  supports  or  holds  up;   a 
support. 

~^Jfi.*,Jufn.be  uP°n  »?  hl»h  C1*4*-  without  rails  or 
good  Md,  he  Is  ready  to  fall.  —Bacon. 

4.  Power  of  possessing  or  keeping ;  authority 
over. 

5.  A  power  of  seizing  ;  a  claim  ;  a  catch. 

"The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  yon." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IT.  t 

&  Custody ;  power. 

"He  is  in  the  mighty  hold  of  Bolinghroke." 

Shaketp.  :  Kirhard  //  .  111.  4.  • 

7.  A  place  of  confinement ;  prison  ;  confine- 
ment. 

"They  laid  hands  on  them  and  put  them  in  koM 
unto  the  next  day."-^««  Iv.  S. 

8.  A  lurking  place,  as  of  a  wild  beast. 

9.  A  refuge  ;  a  retreat. 

"  On  Devon's  leafy  shores ;  a  sheltered  hold, 
In  a  soft  clime." 

Wordtvorth  :  Kxeurtton,  bk.  til. 

10.  A  fortified  place  ;  a  castle ;  a  strong- 
hold ;  a  fort 

"  And  i  win  and  grief  enforcing  more  and  more, 
Besieged  the  hold  that  could  not  long  defend.*1 

Daniel:  CifU  Wan,  IT. 
IL  Technically: 

*  1.  Music  :  The  old  name  for  the  sign  of  a 
paused  [PAUSE.] 

2.  JVcrut ;  The  interior  part  of  a  ship,  in 
which  the  cargo  of  a  merchant  vessel  or  the 
provisions  and  stores  of  a  man-of-war  are 
stored.  The  portions  are  distinguished  as  the 
fore,  main,  and  after  holds. 

"  You  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better  stuffed  to  tlit 
hold."— Shaketp. :  1  Henry  II',  11.  «. 

bold-beam.  «. 

Shipbuild. :  One  of  the  beams  which  sup- 
port the  lower  deck  in  a  merchantman,  or  the 
orlop  deck  in  a  man-of-war. 

*  bold  (2),  (.    [A.8.J    Flesh,  body,  carcase. 

"He  wnllfth  Ireten  thin  rule  halt."  —  o.  Jta*. 
HomUtet,  II  in 

*  bold  (3),  a.  &  i.     [A.S. ;  Icel.  hMr ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  holder.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Friendly  ;  well-dispastd, 

"  Thin  kolde  num."  Layamon,  14.ML 

B.  As  subst. :  A  friend. 

"  Bold  other  fa.'-O.  fnj  Remain.  L  BL 

bold   Dick,  t.    (Eng.  hold,  and  back.] 

*  1.  Ord.  lang. :  Anything  which  holds  or 
keeps  back  ;  a  restraint ;  a  check ;  a  hind- 
rance ;  an  obstacle. 

"  The  only  hnlHbae*  Is  the  affrcUonat*  and  passional* 
love  that  we  bear  to  our  wealth. '— Hammond :  War**, 
Iv.  644. 

2.  Vrhic. :  A  holdback  hook  (q.v.). 
holdback  book,  «. 

1'ihii-. :  A  projection  on  a  carriage-shaft  to 
which  the  lireechinK-ntrap  of  a  horse  In  con- 
nected, to  enable  the  uiiini.il  to  hold  back  the 
vehicle. 

'  bold  on,  pa.  jar.    [HOLD,  •.] 

bold  er,  i.    [Eng.  hold;  -rr.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  holds. 

"The  makers  and  holdtrt  of  ploughs  are  wedded  to 
tbf  Ir  own  particular  way."—  Mortimer :  Htaoandrf.  4 

2.  A  tenant ;  one  who  holds  lands,  Ac.,  under 
or  of  another. 

3.  Something  by  or  in  which  anything  Is 
kept  or  held  :  as,  A  pencil  holder,  a  holder  for 
a  flat-iron,  Ac. 


boll,  bo>;  pollt,  JoKrl;  cat,  9011.  chorus.  9hin.  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin.  Ibis,  Bin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-Cian,  -tian  -  shan.     tion.    sion  =  111011;  (ion,  §lon  -  chAn,    -Uous,  -clous,  -slous  -  sbu*.    -We,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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holdfast— holla 


EL  Technically : 

1.  Comrn.  :  The  payee  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
or  promissory  note. 

2.  NaiU. :  A  man  employed  in  the  hold  of  a 
oftip. 

holder-forth,  $.  One  who  harangues  or 
speaks  publicly. 

"  A  pert,  empty,  conceited  holder-forth,  whose  chief 
(if  nut  sole)  intent  is  to  vaunt  bis  spiritual  clack,  and 
(as  I  may  so  speak)  to  pray  prizes."— ,Sot»M :  Srrmotu, 
vol.  il..  ser.  8. 

hoider-  up,  s.  The  man  who  supports  a 
rivet  with  a  hand-anvil  or  sledge-hammer  in 
hand-riveting. 

hold  fast,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  hold,  and  fast.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  A  means  by  which  something  is  clamped 
to  another.  The  bench  holdfast  is  an  arched 
bar,  whose  shauk  passes  through  a  mortise  in 
the  bench,  the  dog  pressing  upon  the  work  to 
be  held.  A  wall  holdfast  is  a  spike,  which  is 
driven  into  the  wall,  and  has  a  flat  head' 
through  which  a  nail  is  driven  into  the  object 
to  be  attached. 

2.  A  support,  a  hold. 

"  The  several  teeth  are  furnished  with  Mdtasti  suit- 
able to  the  stress  that  they  are  put  to."— Kay  On  the 
Creadon,  pi.  li. 

B.  As  adj. :  Firm,  steady.    (Davies :  Muse's 
Sacrifice,  p.  12.) 

bold   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [HOLD,  ».] 

*  A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  The  act  or  state  of  grasping  or  keeping  in 
the  hand  or  arms  ;  a  hold  ;  a  grasp. 

2.  Anything  which    holds,  binds,  or   in- 
fluences ;  a  hold  ;  an  influence. 

3.  A  tenure  ;  a  farm  held  of  a  superior. 

"The  recklessness  with  which  they  had  driven  off 
the  peasants  from  their  agricultural  holdings." — 
Gardiner  *  MuUinger  :  Introd.  to  Eng.  Hut.,  ch,  vi. 

*  4.  The  burden  or  chorus  of  a  song. 
"  The  Molding  every  man  shall  bear  as  loud 

As  his  strong  sides  can  volley." 

Shaketp.  :  A  atony  i  Cleopatra,  il.  7. 

holding-down  bolt,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  [FOUNDATION-BOLT]. 
holding  ground,  • . 
Naut. :    Ground   which  affords   good   an- 
chorage. 

holding  up,  a. 

Spec. :  Designed  to  hold  up  the  head  of  a 
nail  while  it  is  being  riveted. 

holding -up  hammer,  s.  A  sledge- 
hammer used  instead  of  a  hand-anvil.  [HAND- 
ANVIL.] 

bole,  *  hoi,  s.    [A.S.  hoi  =  a  cave ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  hoi;  Sw.  hal;  Dan.  hul ;  I  eel.  hoi,  hola,; 
Ger.  hohl ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hoi  =  a  hole  ;  Gr.  KoiXot 
(koilos)  =  hollow.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  hollow  place  or  cavity  in  any  solid 
body,  whether  natural  or  artificial ;  a  hollow ; 
an  aperture  ;  an  orifice ;  a  perforation. 

I  "  A  musket  was  fired  after  him,  which  fortunately 
struck  the  boat  just  at  the  water's  edge,  and  made  two 
hoiet  in  her  side,"— Coot .-  Pint  rogage,  bk.  IL,  ch.  lit 

(2)  The   excavated   habitation   of   a   wild 
animal. 

"  Bothe  fox  and  fowel  may  flee  to  hole  and  crepe.* 

Pier*  Plowman,  p.  894. 
(8)  A  hiding  or  lurking  place. 
"The  earth  hath  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed." 

Shaketp.  :  King  John,  iv.  S. 

(4)  A  mean  habitation ;  a  dirty  lodging  or 
abode. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  subterfuge ;  a  shift 

(2)  A  difficulty  ;  a  fix  :  as,  To  be  put  or  left 
hi  a  hole.    (Colloquial.) 

IL  Mining :  A  cavity  made  to  hold  a  blast. 

U  To  make  a  hole  in  anything :  To  use  up, 
employ,  or  require  a  part  of  anything. 

A  hole  in  one's  coat :  A  flaw  in  one's  reputa- 
tion ;  a  weak  spot  in  one's  character. 

hole-and-corner,  a.  Secret,  clandes- 
tine, underhand. 

"  Such  is  the  wretched  trickery  of  hole-and-corner 
buffery."— Dickens ;  Pickwick,  ch.ll. 

hole,  v.t.  &  i.   [A.S.  Kolean;  O.  H.  Ger.  holan; 
IceL  hola.] 


A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cut,  dig,  or  otherwise  form  a  hole  or 
holes  in  ;  to  perforate. 

"  His  men  yet  pleased  their  hearts. 
With  throwing  of  the  holed  stone ;  with  hurling  of 
their  darts.  Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  U. 

2.  To  drive,  place,  or  put  in  or  into  a  hole  : 
as,  To  hole  a  ball  at  billiards,  golf,  &c. 

EL  Mining :  To  undercut  a  coal-seam. 
*  B.  Intrans. :  To  go  into  a  hole. 

*  hole,  •  hoi,  a.    [WHOLE.] 

hdl-ec'-ty-piis,  s.  [Gr.  oAos  (holos)  =  whole, 
entire,  and  Lat.  ectypus  =  Gr.  iVrviros  (ektupos) 
=  engraved  in  relief,  embossed.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Echinoidea,  family 
Ecliinoconidse  (q.v.).  Found  chiefly  in  the 
Jurassic  rocks. 

holed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [HOLE,  v.] 
holed  stones,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop. :  The  name  given  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  prehistoric  stone  monument,  pre- 
sumably sepulchral,  occurring  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  in  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland, 
France,  Cyprus,  and  India.  The  size  of  the 
hole  varies  considerably — some  being  no  larger 
than  a  half-crown,  others  affording  a  passage 
for  the  human  body.  Their  purjxjse  is  un- 
known. Fergusson  (Rude  Stone  Monuments, 
p.  255)  speaks  of  the  peculiarly  binding  nature 
of  an  oath  sworn  by  persons  joining  hands 
through  a  holed-stone  at  btennis  ;  in  Scotland 
libations  are  poured  through  holed-stones  in 
honour  of  Browny,  the  supposed  guardian  of 
bees  ;  local  superstition  ascribes  a  curative 
property  to  the  Men-an-tol,  near  Penzance, 
and  people  still  creep  through  it  in  the  hope 
of  being  cured  of  rheumatism.  Miss  A.  W. 
Buckland  suggests  that  this  stone  may  have 
been  connected  with  sun-worship. 

"  I  never  heard  of  libations  being  poured  through 

these  (Jomish  holed-aonet."— Mitt  A.  W.  tiucklanit.iu 

Jonrn.  Anthrop.  Inttit.,  ix.  153. 

*  hole-fall,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  hole  =  whole,  and 
Eng.  full.]    Wholesome. 

"  Drawe  ye  therefore  holefull  water  of  lore  of  my 
welly*."— Fabyan :  Chronicle  (an.  1188). 

hol-er,  s.     [Eng.  hol(e);  -er.] 

Mining :  One  who  undercuts  a  coal-seam 
for  two  or  three  feet,  and  then  by  driving  in 
wedges  breaks  away  the  portions  that  have 
been  holed. 

*h6'l-er-a'-ce'-»,  *.  pi.  [Norn.  fem.  pi.  of 
Lat.  oleraceus  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  now  abandoned  order  of  plants  in 
the  Natural  System  of  Linnaeus.  He  included 
under  it  the  genera  Spinacia,  Herniaria,  Calli- 
triche,  Petiveria,  Ac. 

hole '-wort,  s.    [Eng.  hole,  and  wort.} 
Bot. :  Corydalis  bulbosa. 

Ho  li,  Ho  -lee,  Hoo  -li,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c. 
Holi  —  (1)  the  festival  so  called  (see  def.), 
(2)  the  pile  of  wood  then  burnt.] 

Religious  Feasts:  The  great  Hindoo  spring 
festival,  commencing  on  the  full  moon  of  the 
month  Phalgun,  and  lasting  for  five  days.  It 
is  meant  to  commemorate  the  gambols  to 
which  the  god  Krishna  was  addicted  during 
his  youth.  The  great  amusement  of  the 
natives,  who  crowd  the  streets  during  the 
festival,  is  to  throw  red  powder,  made  of  lac 
and  flour  with  rose-water,  at  each  other.  The 
tongue  is  allowed  greater  license  than  at  other 
times,  and  much  obscenity  in  word  and  action 
takes  place,  especially  among  such  wild  tribes 
as  the  Bheels  around  the  village  of  Ahar.  The 
Holi  constitutes  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Hindoos. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  considered  the  amusements 
more  childish  thau  those  of  the  Carnival.  One 
of  the  Holi  practices  is  to  make  what  would 
be  called  in  Europe  April  fools. 

"  Some  slovenly  Natch  girls  were  dancing  before  us, 
kicking  up  clouds  of  dust,  and  singing,  or  rather  bawl- 
iiig  through  their  noses  the  usual  indelicate  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  llooli  festival."— Hooker :  Himalayan 
Journal*,  i.  S89. 

*  h61  -i-bUt,  «.      [HALIBUT.] 

*  hol  -i-dam,  s.    [HALIDOM.] 

hoi -i  day,    *  hal'-I-day,    *  hdl'-jMlay, 

s.  &  a.     [Eng.  holy,  and  day.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  A  day  set  apart  for  the  commemoration 


of  some  important  event,  or  in  honour  of  some 
person  ;  a  holy  or  consecrated  day  ;  a  festival. 
[RED-LETTER  DAY.] 

"The!  holdeu  nat  here  holydaiet  as  holy  churche  - 
techeth."  Fieri  Plowman,  p.  148. 

2.  Am  occasion  of  mirth  and  gaiety. 

"The  same  bell  .  ...  proclaimed  a  hnliday  to  the 
whole  country."— Burd.  ftial. ;  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

3.  A  day  of  exemption  from  work  ;  a  day  of 
amusement  or  pleasure ;  a  day  or  number  of 
days  during  which  a  person  seeks  relaxation 
by  release  from  work.     [BANK-HOLIDAY.] 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  befitting  a  holiday  ; 
gay,  cheerful,  joyous.  (Shakesp. :  Tempest,  iv.  1.) 

*  2.  Befitting  or  adapted  for  some  special 
occasion. 

hdl-I-gar  -na,  s.    [The  Canarese  name.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceae.  A  fine 
black  varnish  is  obtained  in  Munipore  in 
Eastern  Bengal  from  the  fruit  of  Holigarna 
longifolia.  (Hooker:  Himal.  Journ.,  ii.  330.) 

ho-li-ly,  *ha-li-ligh,  •  ho   li-liche 

*  hoo  li  li,  adv.     [Eng.  holy ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  holy  or  devout  manner  p%vith  sanctity 
and  reverence  ;  piously. 

"  Live  in  chastitee  ful  holUy."     Chaucer:  C.  T.,  t,K». 

2.  Faithfully,  sacredly,  inviolably. 

"  Friends,  a  rare  thing  iu  princes,  more  rare  between 
princes,  that  so  hnlily  was  observed  to  the  last  of  those 
two  excellent  men."— Sidney. 


s.      [A.S.   holen,   holegn. 


*  hol  in,  *  hol  yn. 

The  holly  (q.v.). 

ho  -li  ness,  *  ha-li  nesse,  *  ho  li-nesse, 
*  ho  ly  nes,  *  hoo  li-nesse,  *  hoo-ly- 

nesse,  s.    [A.S.  hdlignes,  from  hdlig  =  holy.] 

1.  The    quality    or    state    of    being    holy ; 
sanctity,   piety ;    religious    goodness ;    moral 
purity  or  integrity. 

"  For  God  clepide  not  us  into  uncleunesse,  but  Into 
hoolynetse."—  Vfycliffe  :  1  Thrss.  vi. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hallowed,  sacred,  or 
consecrated  to  God  or  His  worship  ;  sanctity, 
sacredness. 

*  3.  That  which  is  consecrated  or  hallowed. 

"  Israel  was  holinfu  unto  the  Lord."— Jer.  li.  S. 
H  H  is  Holiness : 

1.  Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  A  complimentary 
title  given    originally    (in    A.D.    465)  to  any 
bishop  ;   then  (about  A.D.   590)  limited  to  a 
patriarch ;  but  since  the  fourteenth  century 
given  exclusively  to  the  Pope. 

"  I  here  appeal  unto  the  pope 
To  bring  niy  whole  cause  fore  B'u  HoHnea." 

Makeup. :  Henry  rill.,  IL  4. 

2.  Civil  Hist. :   The  title  was  given  formerly 
also  to  the  Greek  emperors. 

hol  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <fe  s.    [HOLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making,  cutting, 
or  forming  a  hole ;  a  putting  or  placing  of  any- 
thing in  a  hole. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mining:   The   undercutting  of  coal  by 
means  of  a  pick  wielded  by  a  man  lying  upon 
his  side. 

2.  Roofing :  The  piercing  of  slates  for  hold- 
ing nails. 

holing  axe,  s.  A  narrow  axe  for  cutting 
mortises  in  fence-posts  for  a  post-and-rau 
fence ;  a  mortise-axe.  (American.) 

*  hoik,  s.     [A.S.  hole.]    A  hole,  a  hollow. 

"  Et  te  breoste  hoUce."— O.  Eng.  HomUiet,  1.  Kl. 

*  hoik,  *  holk-en,  v.t.    [M.  Low  Ger.  holken; 
Sw.  holka.]    To  hollow  out. 

hoi-la',  hdl-loa',  infer/,  or  s.  [Fr.  ho  =  ho  1 
M  =  there-!]  An  exclamation  or  cry  to  call 
the  attention  of  some  one  at  a  distance,  or  in 
answer  to  one  calling. 

"Cry  'holla,'  to  thy  tongue,  I  prithee."— Shaketp.  ; 
A*  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

hol  la,  ho! -16,  v.i.  &  t.    [HOLLA,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  call  or  shout  aloud ;  to  give 
a  holla. 

"  No  more  now  must  we  hollo." 
Shuketp.  &  flet. :  Too  Noble  Etntmen,  li.  1 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shout  out  or  cry  aloud ;  to  call  loudly. 

"  Spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  hollad  in  thy  treacherous  ear." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  II.,  Iv.  L 


Cate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  rot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e:   ey  =  a.   <ju  =  kw. 
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•  2.  To  cry  or  shout  to. 

"  He  that  first  lights  on  him  hotla  the  other.' 

ShaJcetp. :  Lear,  ill  L 

boT-land,  ».    [From  the  name  of  the  country 
where  it  was  originally  made.] 

Fabric :  Linen  or  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
white  or  self-coloured,  and  with  a  glazed  sur- 
face. It  is  used  for  linings,  window-blinds, 
covers  for  furniture,  &c.  As  originally  im- 
ported from  Holland  (whence  its  name),  it 
was  closely  woven  linen  cloth. 

"Instead  of  fine  holland  he  might  mourn  in  sack- 
doth."—  Additon:  Spectator,  No.  Sea 

Hol'-land-er,  s.     [Eng.  Holland;   -er.]    A 
native*  of  Holland. 

Hol  land- Ish,   o.      [Eng.    Holland;    -ish.] 
Like  Holland. 

hol  lands,  a.     [HOLLAND.]    A  kind  of  gin 
made  in  Holland. 

*hol-len,  s.    [HOLLY.] 

hSl-16',  S.      [HOLLA.] 

hol  low,  *  hol  ow,  *  hoi-owe,  *  hol 
lowe,  *  holgh,  *  hol  ough,  *  hol  u, 
*holw,  *holwe,  a.,  «.,  ft  adv.  [A.S.  holh 
(a.  &  s.),  holg.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally. 

1.  Containing   a   cavity  or  empty   space, 
natural   or   artificial ;  having  a  void   space 
within  ;  not  solid,  excavated. 

"  The  son  of  Japhet,  of  immortal  fame. 
Brought  the  bright  sparks  clandestine  from  above 
Closed  in  a  hollow  cane."  Cooke :  Settod,  847. 

2.  Sunken,  concave. 

"  With  hollow  eye.  and  wrinkled  brow.* 

Shnketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Iv.  L 

TI.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Deep,  low ;  such  as  would  be  produced 
in  a  cavity  or  hollow  place. 

"  A  hollow  burst  of  bellowing." 

Shnketp. :  Tempett,  ii.  1. 

2.  Insincere,    false,    not    genuine,    sham, 
Counterfeit. 

\         "I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  friends." 

Shaketp.  :  S  Henry  VI.,  iv.  1. 

3.  Complete,  decided,  thorough,    out-and- 
out  :  as,  a  hollow  defeat,  a  hollow  victory. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  depression  or  unoccupied 
space  below  the  general  level  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  anything ;  a  cavity,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial ;  a  hole,  a  cave,  a  groove,  a  channel,  a 
valley. 

"  All  the  hollowet  and  valleys  thereabout  rebounding 
with  the  voice  of  so  many  thousands."—  Brende : 
Quintal  Curtiia,  to.  SS6. 

C.  As  adv. :  Completely,  utterly :  as,   He 
was  beaten  hollow.    (Colloquial.) 

If  Hollow  respects  the  body  itself;  the 
absence  of  its  own  materials  produces  hollow- 
ness  ;  empty  respects  foreign  bodies ;  their 
absence  in  another  body  constitutes  emptiness. 
Hollmentss  is  therefore  a  preparative  to  empti- 
ness, and  may  exist  independently  of  it ;  but 
emptiness  presupposes  the  existence  of  hollow- 
ness  :  what  is  empty  must  be  hnllfiw  ;  but  what 
is  hollow  need  not  be  empty.  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

hollow-adze,  s. 

Coopering :  A  howel ;  a  tool  having  a  curved 
blade  to  chamfer  the  chine  on  the  inside  of  a 
cask  end. 

hollow-anger,  *.  An  auger  for  making 
round  tenons  in  chair-work,  on  spokes,  &c. 

Hollow  -  auger  bit :  A  wood-boring  tool 
adapted  to  be  used  in  a  brace.  It  is  of  a 
hollow  cylindrical  form,  and  has  witters  pre- 
oented  inwardly  which  make  a  cylindrical 
tenon  on  the  end  of  the  stuff.  [HOLLOW- 
AUOEB.) 

hollow-brick,  *.  A  brick  made  with 
perforations  through  it  for  purposes  of  venti- 
lation, warming,  Ac. 

hollow-drift,  s. 

1.  A  tubular  tool  for  driving  a  hole. 

2.  A  tool  used  in  filling  signal-rockets. 
hollow-edge,  a.   Having  a  concave  edge. 
Hollow-edge  JUe :  A  file  with  a  concave  edge 

for  dressing  teeth  of  small  gear  wheels  and 
pinions. 

hollow-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  sunk  deep 
In  the  orbit. 


hollow  -  hearted,  o.  Insincere  ;  not 
true  or  genuine  ;  false. 

"Many  doubtful  hantncJiearttd  friends." 

Shakttp.  :  Richard  ///„  U.  i, 

hollow-horned,  a. 

Zool. :  Having  hollow  horns. 

H  Hollow-horned  ruminant*; 

Zool.:  Cavicornia  (q.v.)i 

hollow-newel,  *. 

Build.  :  The  well-hole  or  opening  in  the 
centre  of  winding  stairs.  Open-newel,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  solid-newel  or  corkscrew 
staircase. 

hollow-plane,  «.  A  moulding-plane 
with  a  convex  sole  ;  a  round-sole  plane. 

hollo w  punch,  s. 

Saddl.  £  Shoemaking :  A  hollow  punch  is 
employed  to  make  holes  for  rivets  in  leather ; 
for  laces  in  boots  and  shoes,  &c.  [EYELET- 
PUNCH.] 

hollow  quoin,  .--. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  quoin  having  a  vertical 
recess  for  the  hanging-post  of  a  lock-gate  to 
abut  against. 

hollow-root,  s. 

Bot. :  The  tuberous  Moschatel,  Adorn  Mos- 
ehatettina. 

hollow-sounding,  a.  Having  a  hollow 
rumbling  sound. 

"  What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cell*, 
Thou  holloK-toimding  and  mysterious  main  ?  " 

tin.  Bemant :  Treat  urei  of  the  Deep. 

*  hollow-spar,  *. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Chiastolite  or  Made,  a 
variety  of  Andalusite.  The  English  name  is 
the  rendering  of  Ger.  hohlspath. 

hollow  square,  s. 

Mil. :  A  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  form 
of  a  square  with  a  vacant  space  in  the  middle. 

hollow-wall,  s. 

Build. :  A  wall  built  in  two  thicknesses, 
with  an  empty  space  in  the  middle  tor  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  an  equal  temperature 
in  rooms,  or  of  preventing  wet  from  being 
driven  through. 

hollow -ware,  *.  Cast-iron  culinary 
vessels,  such  as  pots,  kettles,  &c. 

hollows  and  rounds,  s.  pi. 

Join. :  Concave  and  convex  planes,  respec- 
tively for  working  mouldings.  They  are 
made  in  pairs,  and  as  many  as  eighteen  pairs 
to  a  set. 

hol  low  (l),  *hol-owe,  *hol-wen;  v.t. 
[HOLLOW,  o.] 

1.  To  make  hollow ;  to  excavate. 

"Hollowed  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir." 

Milton:  P.  L..  vt  M4. 

2.  To  stoop,  to  bend. 

"  Hallo*  your  body  more,  sir,  thus.  Now  stand  fcwt 
o'  ynur  left  leg."— Hen  Jonton:  Eotry  Man  in  kit 
Humour,  L  b. 

h61    16W  (2),  V.i.  &  t.     [HOLLA.) 

h6T -low-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [HOLLOW,  r.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  tubst.  :  The  act  of  making  hollow. 

hollowing  and  backing  machine, .- . 

Coopering  :  A  machine  for  rounding  staves, 
giving  the  outer  convexity  and  inner  concavity. 

hollowing  knife,  s. 

Coopering  :  A  drawing-knife  for  working  on 

concave  surfaces. 

hollowlng-plane,  ».     (HOLLOW-PLANE.) 
hollow-Joint,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 
Hollow-joint  wire :  Small  tubes  employed  in 

making  joints,  as  in  the  casing  of  watches. 

hdl'-ldw-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  hollow  ;  -Jy.) 

1.  Lit. :  With  hollows  or  cavities. 

2.  Fig. :  Insincerely ;  not  truly  or  genuinely ; 
falsely 

"  Try  yu'  penltenr*  U  It  be  sound. 
Or  hoUotoln  put  on." 

Shaluip. .  M< <uun  for  M*u*n.  IL  1 

hol  low  ness,    *  hol-ough-no»,    *  hol- 

*  OW-nesse,  *•    [Eng.  Mlov  ;  -nets.} 

'I.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hollow ; 

•  hollow,  a  cavity ;  a  depression  of  the  surface. 

Old  trees,  quite  decayed  with  ao  Inward  hello*- 
fomma.  eh.  111. 


IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Insincerity,  falseness,  deceitfolness,  elk 
tiness. 

"  Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollomeu."         ShoJcetp.  :  Lear.  L  1. 

2.  Completeness,  utterness  .  as,  the  hoUov- 
ness  of  the  defeat 

hoT  ly,  *  hol  In,  '  hol-yn,  s.  [A.S.  holen, 
holegn,  from  Wei.  celyn  ;  Corn,  celin  ;  Bret,  or 
Armor,  kelen,  kelennen  ;  Gael,  natojin,  cuilf- 
Aionn;  Ir.  culltann  ;  Dut.  hulst.] 

Bot.  :  Ilex  Aquifolium,  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
ten  to  forty  feet  high,  with  glossy  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  uniform,  with  waved  spinous  car- 
tilaginous margins,  the  upper  ones  sometimes 
entire  ;  flowers  in  umbellate  cymes,  white, 
often  subdioecious  ;  fruit  a  scarlet  or  more 
rarely  a  yellow  drupe,  with  four  bony  furrowed 

-  stones.     Native  to  Europe  and  Asia.    /.  ojra- 
funi.  the  American  Holly,  is  common  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States.    Tlie 
beautiful  white  wood  of  the  holly  is  valued  by 
cabinet-makers  for  inlaying;  the  bark  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  ol  birdlime  ;  the  berries  are 
so  violently  purgative  that  six  or  eight  will 
excite  violent  vomit  ;  the  leaves  are  said  to  be 
equal  to  Peruvian  bark  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittent fevers.     The  root  and  bark  are  said 
to  be  emollient,  resolving,  expectorant,  and 
diuretic.     The  leaves  and  berries  form,  with 
ivy,  the  principal  material  for  Christmas  deco- 
rations. 

1J  The  Cape-holly  is  Crvcoxylon  exctlsvm; 
the  Knee-hoyy,  Ruscus  aculent>ts,  the  Mountain- 
holly,  Nemopanthfs,nnA  the  Sea-holly  .Erynjium 
nuiritimum;  South  American  Holly,  [Uocpara- 
guensit.  (Treos.  of  Bot.) 

If  Obvious  compound  :  Holly  -sprinkled. 
(Wordsworth  :  Evening  Walk.) 

holly-oak,  «. 

Bot.  :  Quercus  Ilex,  called  also  the  Holy  Oak 
or  Common  Evergreen  Oak.  It  is  found  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  with  leaves  varying  in  form,  some  of  them 
prickly,  others  entire  on  the  margins.  It  d<M> 
not  form  forests.  Its  wood  is  good,  but  very 
hard  and  heavy. 

holly-rose,  «. 

Bot.  :  Tvmera  ulmifnlia. 

*  hol-ly,  adv.     [WHOLLY.] 

hol  ly  hock,  t  hol  li  hock,  thSl-?- 
hokc,  hol  i  hoccc,  '  hol  i  hoke,  ». 

[Mid.  Eng.  holihuc,  trom  holi  =  holy,  and  Aooos, 
hoke,  hoc;   A.S.   hue  =  a  mallow.    So  called, 
according  to  Wedgwood,  localise  it  was  brought 
at  first  from  the  Holy  l,.m<l.  ] 
Bot.  :  Althcea  rosea.    [ 


Mb.  IWJy:  p6Tlt, 


:nce,  and  lean  Decpalr." 

Cowper :  Hope,  §*. 

•  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as; 
-tlon,  -rton  =  shun ;  -tfon,  -fion  =  rhun.    -tlous,  -«ious.  -dous  = 


h61'-ly-  worts,  ».  pi.    I  Eng.  holly,  and  worts.} 
Bot.  :  The  English  name  given  by  l.inJley 
to  the  order  Aquifoliacete  (q.v.). 

holm  (1),  holme  (1)  (t  silent),  ».    [A.S.  holm 
.  =  a  mound,  the  sea  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  Ad/mr, 

Ml  mi,  holmr  =  an  islet;  Ger.  holm;  Sw.  holme; 

Kuss.  kholm;  Lat  mlmen.l   Flat  ground  along 

the  side  of  a  river.    Used  In  the  north  for  an 

island  in  a  river. 

"  The  bonny  holm*  of  Yarrow  I  " 

Wordnmnh  .    farnw  CnritUti. 

If  Holm,  or  holme,  is  frequently  used  as  Uie 
second  element  in  the  names  of  places:  u, 
&te\>holmr,  &C. 

•  holm  (2),   *  holme  (2),  «.    [A  corrupt  of 
Mid.  Eng.  holin  =  holly.] 

1.  The  holly.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,988.) 

2,  The  holm-oak  (q.v.). 

^  The  Knee  -holm  Is  Ruicvt  acuUal** 
[BlTTHeB's-BBooMl.  the  Sea-holui,  Etyngium 
maritimum. 

holm-oak,  »•    [HOLLY-OAK.] 
•bolmen,a.    [Eng.  Mm;  -»n.]    Belonging 
to  the  holm-tree. 


h5r-ml  a,  §.    [HomiuM.1 

Chem.  :  The  oxide  of  the  Holmium.    It  U 
said  to  have  a  yellow  colour. 

hol  -mite,  holm  -*•  ite,  «.     [Named  after 
Dr.  Holmes,  of  Montreal.) 

Af(n.  :  The  same  as  SKYBBRITB  (q.*.). 
hol  mi  um.  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Chem.  :  An  element  said  to  exist  along  wtih 
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•rbinm  ;  It  is  supposed  to  have  ah  atomic 
weight  of  about  102.  It  belongs  to  the  earth 
metals. 

hol  &-,  pref.   [Gr.  oXos  (TioJos).]  Whole,  entire. 

hol-6"-blas  -tic,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Or. 
/3Aao"r6s  (blastoa)  =  a  sprout,  a  shoot  ;  off- 
spring.] 

Biol.  :  Having  the  whole  yolk-mass,  or  its 
greater  part,  directly  formative  or  geriuiual. 
(Used  of  the  mammalian  ovum.)  (Quain.) 

UOl  6  caust,  s.  [Lat.  holocanstttm,  from  Gr. 
oAoVcaiHTTOi'  (holokauston),  nent.  of  oAoKautrro; 
oAojcavros  (holokaustos,  hololMtitos),  from  6A<* 
(holos)  =  whole,  entire,  and  icaico  (hi  id),  fut. 
Kavo-u  (kanso)  =  to  burn.]  A  sacrifice,  the 
whole  of  which  was  consumed  by  fire,  nothing 
being  retained  ;  such  sacrifices  were  practised 
by  the  Jews.  The  word  is  now  sometimes 
applied  to  a  general  sacrifice  of  life  or 
slaughter. 

"  Not  by  sacrifices,  or  hotocmutet.  but  by  simple  And 
pMue  worde."—  COal  :  Mattlunc  1*. 

hol  6  9eph  a-li,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr. 
Kc4>aAij  (Icephale)  =  the  head.] 

Ichthy.  :  An  order  of  fishes  founded  by  Sie- 
bold,  and  adopted  by  Sir  Richard  Owen,  in 
whose  classification  it  is  the  tenth  order. 
They  have  the  endoskeleton  cartilaginous, 
the  exoskeleton  as  placoid  granules  ;  most  of 
the  fins  with  a  strong  spine  for  the  first  ray  ; 
the  ventrals  abdominal  ;  the  gills  laminated, 
attached  by  their  margins,  a  single  external 
gill  aperture  ;  no  swim  bladder;  the  intestine 
with  a  spiral  valve.  He  includes  under  it  the 
families  Chimaeroidei  and  Edaphodontidse. 
(Owen  :  Compar.  Anat.  ;  Fishes  (1846),  p.  50.) 

J  It  is  now  made  a  sub-order  of  Elasmos- 
bram-hii. 


c,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Eng. 
cryptic  (q.  v.).]  Concealing  wholly  or  entirely  ; 
specifically  applied  to  a  cipher  capable  of 
being  read  only  by  those  who  have  the  key. 

hol  6  crys  tal  line,  a.     Pref.    holo-,  and 
Eng.  crystalline.] 
Min.,  Petrol.,  dec.  :  Wholly  crystalline. 

"  Which  are  not  of  a  glassy  texture,  but  for  the  most 
p»rt  holocryitalline."—f>r.  Bundjiro  Koto:  Proc.  Oeot. 
Soc.  (1883-4),  No.  453,  p.  83. 

to!  6-graph,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr. 
Ypa^u  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 

A.  As  stibst.  :    Any   writing   or  document 
which  is  wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  is  executed,  or  from  whom 
it  proceeds. 

B.  As  adj.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  writing  or 
document  wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
person  from  whom  it  proceeds  ;  holographic. 

hol  6-graph  ic,  hol  6  graph  Ic  al,  a. 
[Eng.  holograph;  -ic.]  The  same  as  HOLO- 
GRAPH, a.  (q.v.). 

hol  6  graph  -ic-al,  a.    [HOLOGRAPHIC.] 

bol-O-he'-dral,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  tSpa 
(hedra)  =  seat",  bottom,  foundation,  base.] 

Crystallog.  £  Min.  :  Having  all  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  a  crystal  similarly  replaced. 

hol  p-me  tab  6  la,  s.  [Pref.  holo-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  ficro/foA?)  (metabole)  =  change.] 

Entom.  :  A  sub-class  of  insects,  consisting 
of  those  which  undergo  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis, the  larva,  pupa,  and  perfect  insect 
being  all  unlike  each  other;  the  larva  is  vermi- 
form and  the  pupa  quiescent.  It  contains  the 
orders  Aphaniptera,  Diptera,  Lepidoptera, 
Hymenoptera,  Strepsiptera,  and  Coleoptera 
(q.v.). 

hol-6-met  a-bol  -Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  holo- 
metabol(a)(q.v.);  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.] 

Entom.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  insects  which 
undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis. 

bol-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr. 
Utrpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  taking  all  sorts  of  measurements  ;  a  panto- 
meter. 

hol-6-phan  -er-ous,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and 
Gr.  4>a.vep6<;  (phaneros)  =  visible  ;  Pr.  holo- 
phanere.  (Larousse.)']  A  term  applied  to  the 
metamorphoses  of  insects  when  they  are  com- 
plete. 

bSl-o-pbo'-tal,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  <££« 
(phos),  genit.  <£UTOS  (photos)  =  light.] 


Optics:  A  name  applied  to  such  forms  of 
lighting-apparatus  for  lighthouses  as  utilize 
the  whole  of  the  available  light,  by  subjecting 
it  all  to  the  collective  action  of  the  instrument. 

hol  6  phras   tic,   a.    [Pref.   holo-,  and  Gr. 
4>pa<rriKof  (phrastikos)  =  expressive,  eloquent.] 
Philol.  :  A  term   applied  to  characters  ex- 
pressing a  whole  word. 

"A    holophrtutic    or    word  -  sentence    alphabet."— 
WUton  :  Prehittoric  Jfan.  ii.  67. 


-I-d»,   s.  pi.    [Mod.   Lat.  holop(us); 
Lat  *em.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool  <£  Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Crinoidea. 
Th?  species  are  permanently  fixed,  but  have 
no  s>m. 

h$-l5p-tych  -I-dw,  ho-lop-tych  -I-i-d», 

s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  lwtoptych(ius)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ida,.] 

Palceont.  :  In  Sir  Richard  Owen's  classifica- 
tion a  family  of  ganoidean  fishes,  sub-order 
Lepidoganoidei.  Dr.  Traquair  places  it  as  a 
family  under  the  Crossopterygidse,  defining  it 
as  having  two  dorsal  fins  ;  the  ventrals  sub- 
acutely  lobate  ;  the  scales  thick,  sculptured. 
Genera,  Holoptychius,  Glyptolepis,  Dendro- 
dus  (?),  Cricodus  (?). 

ho-lop-tych'-i-us,  B.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr. 
irrvxios  (ptuchios)  =  folded,  doubled  up  ;  irrvf 
(ptux),  irrvxos  (ptuchos)  =  a  fold.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Holoptychiidte  (q.  v.). 
The  scales,  which  are  very  large,  are  deeply 
corrugated,  and  the  bones  of  the  head  sculp- 
tured and  granulated  ;  the  teeth  are  large, 
conical,  and  of  great  density.  Found  in  the 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Duni  Den,  &c., 
in  Scotland.  A  fine  specimen  of  Holoptychius 
nobilissimus,  called  after  the  Rev.  Jas.  Noble, 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum. 

hoi'  6-pus,  s.  [Pref.  holo-  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  n-oiis 
(pous)  =  foot.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Holi- 
pidan  (q.v.).  The  basals  of  the  first,  if  not  also 
the  second,  radials  are  fused  together. 

hol-CHse-ric'-e'-oiis,  <*.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Lat. 
sericeus  =  silken.] 

Bot.  :  Silky  ;  so  completely  covered  with 
minute  hairs  that  it  feels  soft. 

hol-oV-te-I,  hol  6s  te-  a,  s.  pi.  [Pref. 
holo-,  and  Gr.  ooreoi'  (osteori)  =  a  bone.] 

[HOLOSTEUM.] 

Tchthy.  :  A  sub-order  of  ganoid  fishes,  esta- 
blished by  Prof.  Miiller  for  those  ganoids  which 
have  a  completely  bony  skeleton.  Its  divi- 
sions are  into  two  groups  or  tribes,  Cyclifera, 
comprising  the  families  Amiidse,  Ccelacanthi- 
d»,  and  Holoptychiidw  ;  and  Rhombifera,  with 
the  families  Polypteridie,  Dipteridae,  Acantho- 
didse,  Pycnodontidae,  Lepidosteiidse,  Lepidoti- 
dse,  Palaeoniscidse,  and  Dapediidse. 

hpl-OS'-te-um,  s.  [Cf.  Lat.  holosteon;  Gr. 
oAooreoi'  (holosteon)  =  a  whitish  plantain,  Plun- 
tago  holostea.  The  name  holosteon  =  all 
bone  ;  pref.  hoi-,  and  ba-riov  (osteon)  =  a  bone. 
This  is  not  the  modern  genus  Holosteum,  the 
species  of  which  are  nowhere  bony. 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Carophyllaceae,  tribe 
Alsineae.  Sepals  five,  petals  five,  toothed  or 
notched  ;  stamens  three  to  five,  rarely  ten. 
Styles  three  ;  capsule  sub-cylindrical,  one- 
celled,  many-seeded,  opening  at  the  extremity 
with  six  teeth.  Known  species  three.  One, 
Holosteum  umbellatum  (Umbelliferous  Jagged 
Chickweed),  occurs  wild  in  the  east  of  Eng- 
land, &c.,  but  is  rare. 

hoi  6-st6m'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  holo-,  and 
Gr.  o-ro/nara  (stomata),  pi.  of  o-rdfxa  (stoma)  — 
the  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  Sea-snails  ;  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
the  shells  of  which  have  the  margin  of  the 
aperture  entire,  and  generally  covered  with  a 
horny  or  shelly,  usually  spiral  opereulum. 
The  animal  has  a  short  retractile  muzz'e,  and 
gills  pectinated  or  plume  -like.  They  are 
generally  vegetable  feeders.  It  contains  the 
families  : 

Naticidae,  Pyramidellidaj,  Carthiadae,  Melaniadae, 
Turritellidas,  Littoriuidae,  Paludinidse,  Neritidaj.  Tur- 
binidse,  Haliotidao,  Fissurellidae,  Calyptaeidae,  Patel- 
lldie.  DenUliads,  and  Chitonidn 

hpl  6  stom  -a  tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr. 
holostomat(a)  ;'  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Zool.  :  Having  the  aperture  of  the  mouth 
entire.  Used  of  gasteropodous  molluscs. 


t  hol'-6-stome,  ».    [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  c 
(stonut)  =  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  mollusc  of  the  sub-order  Holosto- 
mata  (q.v.). 

hoi   6  thrix,  ».     [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.   8pi£ 
(thrix)  —  hair.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  liolo- 
trichidw  (q.v.). 

t  hol'-o-thiire,  *.    [HOLOTHURIA.] 

Zool. :  An  animal  of  the  genus  Holothuria; 
the  family  Holothuridae,  or  the  order  Holo- 
thuroidea  (q.v.). 

hol-O-thiir'-I-a,  s.     [Lat.  holothuria  (Pliny) 

=  a  water  polype,  Cuvier  thought  an  Alcyo- 

num,  Gr.  bkoffovpiov  (holothourion)  (AristotU? 

=  a  kind  of  zoophyte.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Holo 


HOLOTHURIA    ELEQANS. 

thuridse,  and  the  order  Holothuroidea, 

If  Holothuria  Argus  or  edulis,  Trepang,  to 
collected  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia 
and  elsewhere,  and  exported  to  China,  where 
it  is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy.  [TREPANO.] 

hol-O-thiir'-i-an,  o.  &  s.    [HOLOTHURIA.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  animals 
of  the  genus  Holotliuria. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  animal  of  the  genus  Holo- 
thuria.    (Nicholson  :  Zool.  (3rd  ed.),  p.  207.) 

hol-o-thur'-I-dse,  hol-o-thiir'-i-a-dsB. 

s.  pi.     [Lat.  holothuri(a)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj".   suff. 
-idee.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  family  of  Holothuridea, 
sub-order  Pneumonophora. 


hol-6-thiir-Id  -e-I,  hol-o-thur-oi 

s.  pi.    [Lat.  holothuria,  and  Gr.  elSos  (eidos)  = 
form.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Sea  Slugs.     An  order  of  Ecliino- 
dermata.     The  body  is  vermiform,  the  ambu- 
lacral  tubes  extend  from  the  mouth   to  the 
apex,  but  there  are  no  regular  ambulacral  and 
iuter-ambulacral  plates.     The  genital  organs 
have  a  single  aperture  towards  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body.     The  larvae  are  vermiform, 
or  have  no  skeleton.    (Huxley.)    The  species 
are    called    Sea-cucumbers,    Trepangs,    and 
Beehes-de-mer.    The  order  is  divided  into  two 
sub-orders,  Apneumona,  with  no  respiratory 
tree,  and  Pneumonophora,  with  a  respiratory 
tree.    The  Holothuroidea  are  found  in  most 
seas  ;  their  metropolis  is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  harder-parts  of  the  Holo- 
thuroidea have  been  found  as  early  as  the 
Carboniferous  period. 

hol-6-thiir'-6id,  a.  &  s.    [HOLOTHUROIDEI.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order 
Holothuridea. 

B.  An  subst.  :  An  animal  of  that  order. 

"Or  it  may  be  wanting,  as  in  the  Asteroids  and 
Bolothuroidi.  —  Xicholion:  Zool.  (ed.  5),  p.  182. 

hol-o-thur-SJ'-de-a,  s.  pi.  [HOLOTHURIDEA.] 

hoi  -  6  -  trich  -  1  -  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
holothrix  (gen  it. 
holotrichis)  ;  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family 
of  orchids,  tribe 
Ophryese. 

holour,   s.       [O. 

FT.  haulier.]  A 
whoremoiiger.  (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
5,836.) 

*  holp,  *  holp'-en,  pret.  &  pa.  par. 
[HELP,  v.] 

hol'-ster,  s.   [Dut.,  cogn.  with  A.S. 
heolstor  =  a  hiding-place,  a  cover- 
ing ;  Icel.  hulsti  =  a  case,  a  sheath  ; 
HOLSTER,    from  Dut.  hullen  =  to  cover  ;  IceL 
hylja;   Goth,  huljan;  A.S.  helan.] 
A  leather  case  by  the  saddle-bow  to  hold  a 
pistol  ;  a  pistol-case. 


fate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  rvork,  who,  s6n ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     to,  03  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  —  kw. 
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hoi  Stered,  7  [Eng.  holster;  -ed.]  Bearing 
or  furnished  with  a  holster  or  holsters. 

bolt,  s.  [A.S.  holt;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hout; 
IceL  holt;  Ger.  holz ;  cf.  also  Wei.  c««  =  a 
covert ;  Ir.  coill  (pi.  coittte)  =  a  .wood  ;  ceilt  •= 
concealment.]  A  wood,  a  woodland,  a  woody 
hill,  a  plantation,  a  grove.  (It  occurs  fre- 
quently as  an  element  in  the  names  of  places.) 

"Comes  a  vapour  from  the  margin,  blackening  over 
heath  and  hoU."      Tennyton  :  Locktlty  Hail,  19L 

*  holt,  3rd  pers.  sing,  pres,  indie,  of  v.  [For 
holdeth.]  [HOLP,  v.] 

hdl-tSn'-I-a,  ».  [Named  after  M.  Holten, 
resident  in  the  Faroe  Islands.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  vitreous  sponges.  Hol- 
tenia  Carpenteri,  discovered  in  1868  at  the 
bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic,  has  been  called 
the  Sea-nest. 

bo'-ly,  *halghe,  •  hale  we.  •  haligh. 
*  halow.  *  hali,  *  holi,  *  hooly,  a.  [A.s. 

Kdlig,  from  hdl  =  whole ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  heilig, 
from  heel  =  whole;  Icel.  heilagr,  helgr,  from 
haill  =  whole  ;  Dan.  heilig,  from  heel  =  whole  ; 
Sw.  helig,  from  hel ;  Ger.  heilig,  from  heil. 
The  original  meaning  is  thus  whole,  perfect, 
excellent.)  [HALE,  WHOLE.] 

1.  Free  from  sin  or  sinful  affections  ;  pious, 
pure  in  heart,  godly,  religious,  righteous. 

"  Holy  men  at  their  death  have  good  inspirations." 
SkaJxtp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

2.  Sainted,  beatified,  divine,  immaculate. 

"  By  God's  holy  mother."    Shnketp. :  Richard  III..  L  S. 

8.  Consecrated  or  set  apart  for  some  sacred 
use  or  service  ;  sacred,  hallowed,  reverend. 

If  Holy  conveys  the  most  comprehensive 
Idea  ;  pious  and  devout  designate  most  fervour 
of  mfiid.  Piety  lies  in  the  heart,  and  may 
appear  externally ;  but  devotion  does  not 
properly  exist  except  in  an  external  observ- 
ance :  a  man  piously  resigns  himself  to  the 
will  of  God  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions  ;  he 
prays  devoutly  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
Divine  .  .  .  signifies  either  belonging  to  the 
Deity  or  being  like  the  Deity ;  but  from  the 
looseness  of  its  application  it  has  lost  in 
some  respects  the  dignity  of  its  meaning. 
What  is  holy  and  sacred  is  in  its  very  nature 
divine;  but  the  divine  is  not  always  either 
holy  or  sacred.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  holy-ale,  5.  A  rural  festival ;  a  holiday. 
[ALE.] 

Holy-alliance,  s. 

Hist. :  An  alliance  formed  at  Paris  on 
Sept.  26,  1815,  between  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
On  Dec.  25,  1816,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
was  believed  to  be  the  real  author  of  the 
alliance,  publicly  made  known  its  character. 
These  sovereigns  undertook  in  future  to  act 
on  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  sup- 
port each  other's  authority.  Other  sovereigns 
were  invited  to  join  the  alliance.  The  King 
of  England  declined  the  invitation,  for  this, 
among  other  reasons,  that  the  constitution  of 
his  country  did  not  permit  him  personally  to 
sign  such  a  document.  Ultimately  it  became 
apparent  that  the  object  of  the  alliance  was 
to  support  absolutism  against  popular  aspira- 
tions for  constitutional  goTernment,  and  when 
In  1821  the  allied  sovereigns  invited  the  co 
operation  of  other  countries  in  putting  down 
revolution  at  Naples,  Lord  Castlereagh  sent  an 
unfavourable  reply.  Byron  (Don  Juan,  xiv. 
83)  sneers  at  the  "  Holy  Three,  and  to  Moore's 
Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance  were  prefixed 
Dryden's  lines  (Virgil :  Georg.  iv.  162,  163)— 

"Clip  the  wings 

Of  these  high-flying  arbitrary  kings." 
The  Holy  Alliance  subsequently  interfered  in 
the  Spanish  Revolution,  and  then  disappeared 
from  history. 

"  Apprehensions  at  all  resembling  ttinw  which,  in 
'<wr  age.  induced  the  Hnl*  Mlinn,-r  t..  interfere  in  the 
internal  truuMen  of  Naples  and  K|*in." — Unmalat  : 
BM.  Kng..  ch.  li. 

holy-coat,  $. 

Ch.  Hist.,  Relics,  <tc. :  A  coat,  alleged  to  be 
the  seamless  vestment  worn  by  Jesus  at  his 
trial,  and  for  which,  nfter  his  crucifixion,  the 
soldiers  cast  lots  (John  xix.  23,  24).  Several 
exist,  the  custodians  of  each  claiming  that  it 
is  the  genuine  one.  The  exhibition  of  one  of 
them  at  Treves,  in  1844,  and  the  actual  wor- 
ship of  the  coat  by  some  of.the  pilgrims  who 
resorted  thither  in  multitudes,  fed  to  a  small 
secession  from  the  Roman  Church,  headed  by 
two  priests,  Ronge  and  Czereki.  The  tenden- 
cies of  Ronge  were  towards  rationalism,  those 


of  Czerski  towards  evangelical  Protestantism. 
Neither  rose  to  much  power. 

holy-cross,  s. 

L  Ch.  Hist. ,  Relics,  ofrc. :  What  is  alleged  to  be 
the  actual  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered. 
Rufinus,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoretus,  Ac., 
relate  the  discovery  (about  A.D.  326)  by  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine,  of  three  crosses,  with 
the  inscription  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin. 
The  question  which  of  the  three  was  the  cross 
of  Jesus  was  satisfactorily  settled  when,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Macarius,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, trial  was  made  which  could  work 
miracles,  and  it  was  found  that  only  one 
had  this  power.  Eusehius,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  parties  concerned,  seems 
never  to  have  heard  of  these  alleged  discoveries. 

IL  Religious  Orders  or  Societies : 

*1.  An  order  of  Aiigiistinian  canons,  sup- 
pressed in  the  seventeenth  century. 

2.  A  religious  order  established  in  1834  in 
France.    The  memlters  devote  themselves  to 
education  and  works  of  mercy,  the  brothers 
teaching  boys    trades,   agriculture,    &c.,  the 
sisters  educating  girls  and  visiting  the  sick. 

3.  A  society  consisting  of  clerical  members  of 
the  ritualistic  school  of  the  English  Church. 
It  was  founded  in  1855. 

Holy-cross  day :  [Holy-rood  day], 

*  holy-cruel,  a.  Cruel  by  being  too  vir- 
tuous. (Shakesp. :  All's  Well,  iv.  2.) 

holy  cyamus,  s. 

Hot. :  The  Nebumlium,  a  water-lily,  the  Py- 
thagorean-bean. 

Holy  Family,  ».  The  Infant  Saviour, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  Anna, 
and  John  the  Baptist.  A  picture  in  which 
all  or  most  of  the  subordinate  personages  are 
introduced  is  called  a  "holy  family." 

holy-father,  *.  The  English  rendering  of 
Sancte  Pater,  a  title  used  in  addressing  the  Pope. 

holy-fire,  s. 

1.  The    fire    kindled  on    Holy  -  Saturday. 

[HOLY-WEEK.] 

2.  That  at  Jerusalem  is  maintained  by  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  priests  to  be  miraculous. 
At  the  time  of  its  expected  appearance,  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  crowded, 
and  the  eagerness  to  light  torches  and  candles 
when  the  sacred  fire  first  appears  is  so  great 
that  it  requires  great  energy  on  the  part  of 
tin1  Mohammedan  police  to  keep  a  semblance 
of  order,  and  even  then  people  are  at  times 
trampled  to  death.      The  liberality  of  the 
devotees  is  much  excited  by  the  alleged  mira- 
culous enkindling  of  the  holy  fire. 

holy-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Peristeria  alata. 

Holy  Ghost,  Holy  Spirit,  t. 

1.  Theol. :  Literal  renderings  of  the  Greek 
rii-eiVa  "hyiov  (Piieuma  Hagion),  but  ghost  is 
from  Anglo-Saxon  gdst  =  the  breath  ;  a  spirit, 
a  ghost,   and  spirit  from   Latin  spiritui  =  a 
gentle  breath  of  air  ;  a  spirit,  a  soul.    He  is 
regarded  as  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity, 
and  He  is  named  with  the  other  two  Divine 
Personages  in  the  baptismal  formula  (Matt, 
rxxviii.,  19),  and  the  apostolic  or  other  l>ene- 
diction  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14).     He  is  identical  with 
the  Comforter  (q.v.)  or  Paraclete  (q.v.)  (John 
xiv.  26).      Whether  he  "  proceeds '   from  the 
Father  alone,  or  from  the  Father  and  Son,  is 
a  question  which  has  divided  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.     [GRKEK  CHURCH,  PRO- 
CESSION.] On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  apostles 
and  others,  "were  all  filled  with  tb«  Holy 
Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  wittl  tongues  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance  "  (Acts  ii.  4). 

2.  Bot.  (Of  the  form  holy-ghost) :  Angelica 
tylvettris. 

holy  grail, «.    [GHAIL.] 
holy-grass,*.    [HIEROCHLO*! 

holy-herb, 

Rot.  •  Verbena  officinalit. 

Holy-land,  ».  A  name  applied  to  Pales- 
tine liecause  there  Jesus  was  born,  lived,  and 
was  crucified,  and  there  Christianity  was  first 
preached.  The  Chinese  Buddhists  call  India 
the  holy-lnnd,  because  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Sakya-Muni.  [HOLY-PLACM.] 

holy-league,  *. 

Hist. :  A  league,  founded  In  1576,  to  prevent 


Henry  of  Navarre,  who  at  the  time  was  a 
Protestant,  from  ascending  the  French  throne. 
At  his  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  1593, 
the  league  was  dissolved  and  he  became  king 
under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  The  name  was 
also  given  to  a  combination  formed  in  1508  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  with  Louis  XII.  of  France. 
Maximilian  of  Germany,  Ferdinand  III.  or 
Spain,  and  some  Italian  princes,  against  Venice. 

*  holy-office,  i.    The  Inquisition  fa.v.X 

*  Holy  of  Holies,  s. 

Judaism :  The  inner  or  most  sacred  apart- 
ment, first  of  the  Tabernacle,  then  of  the 
Temple,  into  which  none  was  permitted  to 
enter  but  the  high  priest,  and  he  only  once  a 
year,  and  then  "  not  without  blood."  It  wag 
separated  from  the  Holy  Place  or  Outer  Cham- 
ber by  a  veil.  [SANCTUM,  VEIL.] 

holy-one,  s.  Any  being  or  person  specially 
holy. 

U  The  Holy  One,  Holy  One  of  Israel: 
Srrip. :  Jehovah.    The  appellation  is  com- 
mon in  Isaiah  (q.v.). 

holy-orders,  s.  pi    [ORDERS.] 

holy-places,  s.pl.  The  sites  in  Palestine 
connected  with  the  ministry  and  death  of 
Christ,  especially  those  traditionally  located 
within  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches  both  claim 
the  custody  of  these  sacred  spots,  the  Rns- 
sians  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  former, 
the  French  those  of  the  latter.  A  dispute 
about  these  holy  places  led,  in  1853,  to  the 
Russo-Turkish  war,  followed,  in  1854,  by  the 
Crimean  war. 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  - 

Hist. :  The  name  given  to  that  German  em- 
pire which  began  under  Otho  I.,  A.D.  962. 

holy-rood,  s.  A  cross  nr  crucifix  ;  espe- 
cially one  placed  on  the  rood-beam  in  churchae 
over  the  entrance  to  the  chancel.  I  HOOD.] 

Holy-road  day :  A  festival  kept  on  Sept.  14, 
in  commemoration  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
Saviour's  Cross.  Also  called  holy  cross  day. 

holy-rope,  «. 

Bot.  :  EnpatoriHm  oinnoMnum. 

Holy  Saturday,  --.  In  the  Roman 
Church,  the  vigil  of  Easter.  [HOLY-WEEK.] 

*  holy-Seat,  s.    The  Popedom. 

"The  reserving  of  the  fint  fruits  of  all  vacant 
benefices  to  the  holy-nut"— Clamdon :  /Mifian  t 
Polity,  ch  v. 

holy-see,  s.    [SEE.] 
holy-sepulchre.  -. 

1.  The  sepulchre  in  which  the  body  of  Jesoi 
WHS  laid  between  his  death  and  his  resurrection. 

2.  The  traditional  or  other  site  of  that  grave. 

3.  The  Byzantine  Church  i.uilt  at  Jerusalem 
on  what  is 'by  some  believed  to  be  the  site  of 
the  sepulchre. 

U  Order  of  the  Holy  Stpulchrt : 

Hist,  it  Her. :  An  order  founded  by  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  the  commanding  chief.  revived 
by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  In  1426,  and  reorgan- 
ised In  1847  and  1868. 

holy-stone,  .«.  A  kind  of  soft  sandstone 
used  with  sand  for  scrubbing  or  cleaning  the 
decks  of  vessels. 

If  Smyth  (Sailor's  Word-Rook)  suggests  that 
holy-stone  was  "so  called  from  Iwing  origi- 
nally used  for  Sunday  cleaning,  or  obtained 
by  plundering  churchyards  of  their  tomb- 
stones, or  ttecause  the  seamen  have  to  go  Ml 
their  knees  to  use  It." 

holy-stone,  ?.(.  To  scour  or  scrub  with 
holy-stone. 

holy  synod,  • 

Etxle».  <f  Ch.  Hist. :  A  council  established 
at  St.  PeterelmrK  to  set  f»r  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  In-  being  the 
earthly  head  of  the  Orwk  Church  In  Russia. 
The  first  president  wan  Stephen  Jsronkl,  is 
the  seventeenth  century,  (ilothtt*.) 

holy-thistle,  *. 

Bnt. :  Carduuf  mnrianut,  called  alsoSUbywN 

mn  mi  a  nm,  Ac, 

Holy  Thursday.  •<•  In  the  English 
Church,  Ascension  Day  (q.v.);  in  the  Roman 
Church  the  Thursday  in  Holy-woek.  Maundy- 
Thursday  (q.v.).  Its  title  to  sanctity  Is  that  on 
that  day  what  the  Roman  and  Greek  Church* 
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consider  the  Sacrifice,  and  the  English  Church 
and  Dissenters  the  Sucrameiit  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, was  instituted. 

holy-water,  s. 

CA.  Hist.,  Ritual,  <tc.:  In  Numbers  (viii.  7) 
we  read  of  the  preparation  of  a  "  water  of 
purifying,"  and  (xix.  S>)  of  a  "  water  of  separa- 
tion,'1 which  is  "a  purification  for  sin."  The 
custom  passed  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
into  the  early  Christian  Church.  Water  is 
blessed,  or  made  "  holy-water,"  by  any  cleric 
in  priest's  orders.  The  service  may  be  con- 
sulted in  the  Kitiiale  Romamim,  or  in  English 
in  Rock's  Hitrurgia  (ch.  xiii.).  In  the  Roman 
Church  it  is  usual  to  sprinkle  the  altar  and 
the  people  with  holy-water  immediately  before 
the  high-mass  on  Sundays,  "to  remind  them 
that  they  ought  to  appear  before  God  with  a 
pure  heart,  to  awaken  penitential  feelings, 
and  to  wash  them  from  venial  sins."  (Goschler.) 
ID  the  Greek  Church  this  observance  is 
confined  to  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month. 
Holy-water  is  also  employed  whenever  any- 
thing is  solemnly  blessed.  Stoups  of  it  are 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  all  churches ;  into 
them  the  people  dip  their  fingers,  signing 
themselves  with  the  cross  with  the  right  hand, 
touching  first  the  forehead,  then  the  centre  of 
the  breast,  then  the  left  and  right  shoulders, 
saying,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Catholics 
keep  it  in  their  houses,  and  use  it  on  retiring 
to  rest,  on  getting-up,  before  undertaking  a 
journey,  or  in  time  of  temptation.  (LUSTRA- 
TION.) 

"  Clean  washed  In  hoiy-toater  from  the  count 
Of  things  terrestrial." 

*.  B.  Barrett:  Aurora  Leigh,  vii. 

*  Holy-water  clerk :  The  person  by  whom  the 
tooly-water  is  carried  ;  a  name  given  to  a  poor 
scholar,  to  whom  this  duty  was  assigned. 

^Holy-water  fount :  The  vessel  containing  the 
holy-water,  also  called  the  holy-water  stock, 
stoup,  stone,  or  vat 

"  Here  stands  the  holy-water  ftav.pl" 

Longfellow:  The  Oolden  Legend,  ii. 
Holy-water  sprinkler : 

1.  A  brush  or  bundle  of  twigs,  &c.,  used  for 
sprinkling  the  holy-water  over  the  congrega- 
tion. An  aspergillum  (q.v.). 

*  2.  An  offensive  weapon  used  in  the  middle 
ages,  called  also  a  morning  star  (q.v.). 

holy-week,  ». 

Ch.  Hist.,  Ritual,  &c. :  The  week  from  Palm 
Sunday  to  Holy  Saturday,  or  Easter-even,  in- 
clusive. In  the  English  Church,  each  day  has 
a  proper  epistle  and  gospel,  and  the  psalms  on 
Good  Friday  are  also  proper.  Of  late  the 
observance  of  holy-week  has  become  general ; 
in  many  clmrches  passion-music  (q.v.)  is 
chanted  and,  especially  among  the  Ritualists, 
the  services  on  Good  Friday  have  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  solemn  events  which  that  day 
commemorates.  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
whole  of  the  functions  are  peculiarly  solemn 
and  impressive;  those  of  Holy  Thursday 
are  marked  by  pomp  and  splendour.  On 
Palm  Sunday  the  Passion  according  to  St. 
Matthew  is  chanted,  and  palm-branches  (or 
•prigs  of  willow  in  their  stead)  are  blessed 
and  distributed  to  the  people  (John  xii.  12-15). 
Tenebrae  are  chanted  on  Wednesday,  Holy 
Thursday,  and  Good  Friday ;  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day at  high-mass  two  Hosts  are  consecrated, 
the  oils  and  chrisms  are  blessed,  the  Host  for 
Friday's  mass  is  carried  processionally  to  the 
reposoir,  whilst  the  "  Pange  Lingua  "is  sung, 
and,  in  cathedral  churches  and  religious 
houses,  the  Washing  of  the  Feet  (John  xiii. 
4-17)  follows.  On  Good  Friday  the  altar  and 
sanctuary  are  stripped  of  their  ornaments, 
the  Passion  according  to  St.  Jolin  is  chanted, 
the  crucifix  is  unveiled  and  kissed  by  the 
clergy,  kneeling,  whilst  the  Improperia  or 
Reproaches  are  sung,  the  consecrated  species 
is  brought  from  the  reposoir,  and  the  celebrant 
says  the  Mass  of  the  Praesanctified  (q.v.);  on 
Holy  Saturday  there  is  the  blessing  of  the  fire, 
the  paschal  candle,  and  the  baptismal  font 

holy-wells,  s.pi. 

Corn-par.  Relig. :  In  very  many  forms  of  faith 
water  plays  an  important  part,  and  is  in  vested 
with  miraculous  powers.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  have  the  cleansing  of  Naaman  in  the 
Jordan  (2  Kings  v.);  in  the  New,  the  man 
"blind  from  his  birth,"  who  "washed  and 
came  seeing"  (John  ix.),  and  the  "troubling 
of  the  water"  (John  v.).  Horace  (Od.,  iii.  13) 
and  Ovid  (Fast.,  v.  300)  speak  of  sacrifices  to 
holy- wells,  and  Juvenal  (vi.  533)  mentions 


the  oracular  fountain  of  Jupiter  Ainmon. 
When  Paganism  was  yielding  to  a  purer  faith, 
laws  were  passed  forbidding  the  old  adoration 
at  fountains  ;  but  Tylor  says  (Prim.  Cult.,  ii. 
lyS),  "  with  a  varnish  of  Christianity,  and 
sometimes  the  substitution  of  a  saint's  name, 
water-worship  has  held  its  own  to  our  day." 
St.  Winifred's  Well,  at  Holywell,  Flintshire, 
has  still  many  votaries  ;  Ireland  and  Scotland 
can  show  their  holy- wells  in  scores  of  parishes, 
and  in  the  latter  country  some  bush  adjacent, 
bedecked  with  rags,  testifies  to  the  survival, 
in  a  mutilated  form,  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice. 
Bishop  Hall  (Invisible  World,  bk.  ii.,  §  8) 
bears  witness  to  a  cure  wrought  upon  a  cripple 
by  the  waters  of  St.  Madern's  Well,  and  the 
virtues  of  the  "  water  which  sprang  forth  under 
the  hands  of  Bernadette  at  the  command  of 
the  Virgin  Mary"  (Lasserre:  Notre  Dame  de 
Lourdes,  liv.  iii.,  §  vii.)  are  boldly  asserted  by 
that  Parisian  journalist,  who  claims  to  be  one 
subject  among  many  of  its  miraculous  efficacy. 
'•  Cornish-folk  still  drop  into  the  old  holy-wells  offer- 
ings of  pins,  nails,  and  rags,  expecting  from  their 
waters  cure  for  diseases,  and  omens  from  their 
bubbles."— Tylor :  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  195. 

holy-writ,  s.    The  Holy  Scriptures. 

"Science  severe,  or  word  ef  Holy  Writ" 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*hp'-ljr,  v.t.  [HoLY,  a.]  To  canonize.  (Mas- 
singer:  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  2.) 

*  h6T-y-day,  s.  A  a.    [HOLIDAY.] 

horn  age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [O.  Fr. ;  Fr.  hom- 
mnge,  from  Low  Lat.  homaticum,  hominium, 
from  Lat.  homo  (genit.  hominis)  —  a  man.] 

1.  The  service  paid  and  fealty  professed  to 
a  sovereign  or  superior  lord  ;   the  acknow- 
ledgment made  by  a  vassal  to  his  lord  on 
being  invested  with  a  fee  ;  fealty. 

"The  vassal  or  tenant  upon  investiture  did  usually 
homage  to  his  lord  ;  openly  and  humbly  kneeling,  being 
uueirt,  uncovered,  and  holding  up  his  hands  both  to- 
gether between  those  of  the  lord,  who  s,-it«  before  him; 
and  there  professing,  that  'he  did  become  his  man, 
from  that  day  forth,  of  life  and  limb  and  earthly 
honour:'  and  then  he  received  a  kiss  from  his  lord. 
Which  ceremony  was  denominated  homagium,  or 
manhood,  by  the  feudists,  from  the  stated  form  of 
words,  deveiiio  vester  homo."— Blackttone :  Comment 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  4. 

2.  Obeisance;   respect   paid   by   external 
action  ;  deference ;  respectful  regard  ;  court. 

"Paying  Ignominious  homage  to  all  who  possessed 
influence  in  the  courts."—  Macaulay  :  Hist.  Bug.,  ch.  Ii. 

3.  Reverential  attitude  towards  the  Divine 
Being  ;  reverence  ;  devoutness. 

"  For  sothly  he  ne  shukl  have  than  in  all  his  Iff 
corage  to  siuue,  but  yeve  his  herte  and  body  to  the 
service  of  Jesu  Crist,  and  thereof  do  him  homage."— 
Chaucer :  The  Perionet  Tale. 
If  Homage  is  paid  or  done  to  superior  en- 
dowments ;   court  is  paid  to  the  contingent, 
not  the  real,  superiority  of  the  individual.  .  .  . 
The  Romans  did  homage  to  the  talent  of  Virgil, 
by  always  rising  when  he  entered  the  theatre  ; 
men   do   homage  to  the  wisdom  of  another, 
when  they  do  not  venture  to  contradict  his 
assertions  or  call  his  opinions  in  question. 

homage  ancestral,  s.  Homage  which 
has  been  rendered  for  particular  lands  by  the 
same  tenant  and  his  ancestors  to  the  same 
lord  and  his  ancestors  from  time  immemorial. 

homage -jury,  s.  A  jury  in  a  court- 
baron,  consisting  of  tenants  that  do  homage, 
who  are  to  inquire  and  make  presentments  of 
the  death  of  tenants,  surrenders,  admittances, 
and  the  like.  (WTuirton.) 

*  horn  age  (age  as  Ig),  v.t.  ft  i.  [HOMAGE,  *.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  pay  homage  or  respect  to  by  external 
actions  ;  to  pay  reverence  to. 

2.  To  subject  in  token  of  reverence  and  fealty. 
"  To  her  great  Neptune  homaged  all  his  streams." 

Cowfey. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pay  homage,   respect,  or 
reverence. 

"  To  whom  Jove  sometimes  bends,  and  Neptune  kneels. 
Mars  homageth."    Ueywood  :  Love's  Mistress,  sig.  D.  3. 

*  h6m'-age-a-ble  (age  as  Ig),  a.     [Eng. 
homage ;  -able.  ]    Bound  to  pay  homage. 


hom  ag  er  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  homagd); 
-er.]  One  who  pays,  or  is  bound  to  pay, 
homage  to  a  superior  lord  ;  one  who  holds  a 
fee  of  another  by  homage  ;  a  vassal. 

"  Those  which  have  been  homagers  and  tributaries 
unto  us  of  old  time."—/1.  Holland :  Livius,  p.  975. 

hS-ma  -gl-um,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  homo 
=  a  man.]  Homage  (q.v.);  fealty. 


hSm-al-I-a'-eS-ee,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat. 

lHum);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acem.] 

Bot. :  Homaliads ;  an  order  of  epigynous 
exogens ;  alliance  Cactales.  It  consists  ol 
trees  or  shrubs  with  the  calyx  funnel-shaped, 
adherent,  with  from  live  to  fifteen  divisions; 
petals  the  same  number,  glands  present ; 
stamens  in  threes  or  sixes,  opposite  the  petals ; 
styles,  three  to  five ;  ovary,  one-celled,  with 
two,  three,  or  five  parietal  placentae  ;  ovules, 
many,  pendulous ;  fruit,  capsular  or  berried. 
From  tropical  Africa  or  India  ;  known  genera, 
three  ;  species,  thirty  or  more. 

ho  mal  I  ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  homali(umi; 
and  Eng.,  &c.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  the 
order  Homaliaceae  (q.v.). 

ho  mil  I  um,  s.  [Gr.  6/uoAot  (/tomato)  = 
even,  smooth,  equable,  consistent  ;  Lat 
suff.  -ium.  Named  because  the  stamens  are 
regularly  divided  into  fascicles  of  three.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Homa- 
liacese  (q.v.).  The  roots  of  some  American 
species  of  Homaliurn  are  astringent,  and  used 
as  a  remedy  in  blennorrhcea. 

horn  a  lo  no  -tus,  s.  [Gr.  6MaAos  (homalos) 
=  even,  smooth,  and  wires  (notos),  vwrov 
(noton)  =  the  back.] 

Palaxmt. :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  having  the 
tripartite  division  of  the  dorsal  crust  almost 
lost.  From  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 

horn  a  lop  -si  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  homa- 
lips(i<i);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  colubrine  snakes,  group 
Suspecta.  The  nostrils  are  close  together 
and  provided  with  valves.  They  inhabit  the 
rivers  of  Southern  Asia. 

horn  a  lop   sis,  s.     [Gr.  6ftaA6s  (homalos)  = 

even,  smooth,  and  oijas  (opsis)  =  appearance.} 

Zool.  :   The  typical    genus    of   the    family 

Homalopsidfe  (q.v.).     There  are  small  plates 

over  the  face  and  between  the  eyes. 

horn  a-16p  ter-a,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  A/uoAris  (homa- 
los) =  even,  smootli,  and nrepd  (ptera)  =  wings, 
pi.  of  nrepoV  (pteron)  —  a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  A  suborder  of  Diptera;  the  same 
as  Pupipara  (q.v.). 

hom-a  16  ta,  s.  [Gr.  <>/xaA6s  (homalos)  = 
smooth.] 

Entom. :  A  large  genus  of  Staphylinida. 
Sharp  enumerates  158  species  as  British. 

hom  -a-rus,  s.  [Gr.  6/uap>j$  (homarSs)  =  well 
adjusted :  bfj.ov  (homou)  =  together,  and  an 
obsolete  apu(aro)  =  to  join,  to  fit] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  founded  by  Milne  Edwards 
to  comprehend  the  lobsters.  [LOBSTER.] 

*  hom  bre  (bre  as  ber),  s.    [OMBRE.] 

home,  *  hame,  *  hom,  *  hoom,  s.,  a.,  & 

adv.  [A.S.  hdm  =  a  home,  a  dwelling ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  Jieim;  Icel.  heimr  —  a  village,  heima 
=  home  ;  Dan.  heim  —  home  ;  8w.  hem ;  Ger. 
heim;  Goth,  haims  =  a  village;  Gr.  iciouji 
(fcome).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One's  own  house  or  abode  ;  the  house  or 
dwelling  in  which  one  habitually  lives  ;  the 
residence,  dwelling,  or  abode  of  the  family  to 
which  one  belongs. 

"  Pilgrims  who  journey  afar  from  their  homes  and 
their  country."       Longfellow:  Eaangeline,  i.  8. 

2.  One's  own  country ;   one's   fatherland ; 
one's  native  country. 

3.  The  place  of  constant  residence   the  seat 

"  Flandria,  by  plenty  made  the  home  of  war." 

Prior :  Ode  to  the  Queen,  32. 

4.  A  place  or  state  of  rest  or  comfort ;  a 
future  state  ;  the  grave. 

"  These  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  hnm»~ 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andronicus,  1. 1. 

5.  A    benevolent  or  charitable   institution 
or  establishment :  as,  a  home  for  sailors,  an 
orphans'  home. 

6.  Sport :   The  winning  point,  the  finish,  the 
goal,  bye,  <fcc. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Con  nected  with  or  pertaining  to  one's  home 
or  native  country;  domestic,  internal ;  opposed 
to  foreign  :  as,  home  affairs,  home  comforts,  &C. 

2.  Close,  pointed,  poignant,  to  the  point, 
direct. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go, 
•r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  i;  ey  =  a»    qu  — kw 


C.  As  adverb : 

1.  To  one's  home ;  to  one's  native  country 
01  place  of  abode  ;  homewards. 

"Well  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  hone." 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  retiict.  iv.  J. 

2.  To  the  point ;  to  the  desired  end  or  aim  • 
to  the  mark  aimed  at ;  pointedly,  thoroughly' 
closely,  hard,  fully  :  as,  To  strike  home. 

"  1  cannot  speak  him  Home." 

ShaJceiv. :  Coriolamu.  it.  1 

a  To  the  end ;  fully ;  to  the  full  extent :  as 
To  drive  a  nail  home. 
f  1.  At  home: 

(1)  Literally : 

(a)  In  or  about  one's  own  house  or  abode  • 
near  home ;  not  at  a  distance. 

(6)  In  one's  own  country,  as  distinguished 
from  abroad. 

'•  There  was  peace  abroad  and  at  Acme."— Jfocoutay  • 
ant.  Eng.,  cb.  xxiv. 

(2)  Fig. :  At  one's  ease  :  as,  To  feel  oneself 
mi  home. 

2.  At  home  In  or  with  anything:   Perfectly 
Conversant,   familiar,  or  acquainted  with   a 
subject. 

3.  To  come  home  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :   To   return  to  one's  own 
Dome  or  native  country. 

(2)  NaiU. :  Said  of  an  anchor  when  it  loosens 
from  the  ground  by  the  violence  of  the  wind 
or  current. 

4.  To  come  home  to  a  person :  To  reach  one's 
Conscience  ;  to  touch  a  person  deeply. 

5.  To  make  one's  self  at  home :  To  act  o, 
conduct  one's  self  in  the  house  of  another  as 
unrestrainedly  as  in  one's  own  home. 

*  6.  To  bring  one's  self  home :  To  recover 
What  one  had  previously  lost. 

home-base,  $. 

Baseball:  The  base  by  which  the  batsman 
stands  and  to  which  he  must  return  afte 
passing  the  other  bases  in  scoring  a  run. 

*  home  blow,  s.    A  well-directed,  effec- 
tive, or  direct  blow  or  thrust. 

borne-bound,  a.  Weather-bound  ;  kepi 
Kt  home  by  extraneous  circumstances. 

"  Home-bound  by  weather  or  some  stated  feast." 
Cowper  :  The  Salad. 

home-brewed,  o.  &  «. 

A..  As  adj. :  Brewed  or  made  at  home,  as 
distinguished  from  that  made  at  a  brewery 
(Said  of  liquors.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Ale  or  beer  brewed  at  home, 
•s  distinguished  from  that  made  in  a  brewery. 

home-circle,  *.  The  members  of  one 
household  or  family ;  a  family  circle. 

Home-department,  ».  That  depart- 
ment of  the  English  government  which  regu- 
lates the  internal  affaire  of  the  country  •  it 
to  presided  over  by  the  Home  Secretary  (a  v  ) 
[HOME-OFFICE.] 

home-farm,  s.  A  farm  on  the  lands  ad- 
Joining  the  residence  of  a  landed  proprietor. 

home-grown,  a.  Grown  or  produced  In 
one  s  own  garden  or  country  ;  not  foreign. 

Home  office,  s.  The  office  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Home-department  are  transacted. 

Home  Rule,  s. 

Hist.  <t  Pulit. :  The  government  of  a  country 
liy  means  of  an  authority  which  has  its  seat 
within  the  country  itself,  the  members  (if  the 
government  being  elected  by  and  from  its 
inhabitants.  As  generally  used,  the  expres- 
sion Indicate*  local  self-government,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  national  independence ;  a 
country  being  said  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Home  Rule  when  it  manages  lor  it.-,,  li  con- 
cerns which  are  peculiarly  its  own,  while 
being  still  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
Imperial  Government.  The  term  is  used  sue- 
citically  in  connection  with  Irish  politics.  For 
•onie  years  previously  to  1885  a  Home  Rule 
party,  composed  of  a  section  of  the  Irish  re- 
presentatives, had  existed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  at  the  General  Election  in  that 
year,  fought  under  the  new  Reform  Acts,  it 
was  largely  reinforced,  its  number  in  1887 
being  8«,  or  about  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  re- 
presentation. In  deference  to  this  expression 
of  Irish  feeling,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  head  of 
an  Administration  which  had  been  formed 
with  special  view  to  this  question,  brought 
forward  a  Bill  for  establishing  in  Dublin  a 
Parliament,  with  an  Executive  Government, 
for  dealing  with  all  affairs  specially  Irish.  The 


ha  f  th "n"508^,  by  Mr-  Parne»  <">  be- 
half  of  the  Home  Rulers  as  a  reasonable  ful- 
hlment  of  Irish  demands,  but  it  excite,!  a 
great  deal  of  opposition,  not  only  from  the 
Conservatives,  but  also  from  an  important 
sect.on  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  was  de- 
feated  by  a  large  majority,  together  with  a 
Bill  for  buying  out  the  Irish  landlords.  Mr 
Gladstone  then  (1886)  appealed  to  the  country' 
and  the  result  being  unfavourable,  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury' 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  again  became  Prime 
Minister,  he  introduced  another  Home  Rule 
Bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons  but 
was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1894 
Mr.  Gladstone  resigned. 

Home-ruler,  s. 

Hist. :  One  of  an  Irish  political  party  which 
aims  at  obtaining  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

[HOME-RULE.J 

home-run,  «. 

1.  Baseball:    A  run  made  without  stopping 
at  any  of  the  first  three  bases. 

2.  Sports :   The  run  or  return  to  the  starting 
point. 

Home  Secretary,  s.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  department. 

home-Sick,  a.  Longing  for  home ;  af- 
fected with  home-sickness. 

home-wind,  s.  A  term  used  by  Long- 
fellow in  connection  with  the  Indian  heaven 
towards  the  West. 

"  To  the  regions  of  the  humr-mnd  " 

Longfellow :  Song  of  Btavntln,  ™<t 
home'-born,  o.     [Eng.  home,  and  bom.] 

1.  Native,  domestic  ;  not  foreign. 

"With  hamt&orn  lies  or  tales  from  foreign  lands." 
'  Pope  :  Temple  o/  Fame,  4*4. 

2.  Natural,  native. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  home  or  family  ; 
domestic. 

"  Fireside  enjoyment*,  homeborn  happiness." 

Cottper  :  Talk.  ir.  140. 

home'- bred,   *  home -bread,    o.     [Eng. 
home,  and  bred.] 

1.  Domestic,  not  foreign. 

"This  lowering  tempest  of  your  homebred  hate.' 
„    „    .  Shake$f>.     Richard  II..  I.  ». 

2.  Natural,  native. 

"  Benignity  and  homebred  sense." 

Wordtworth  •  To  a  Bightand  Oirl. 

3.  Not  polished  by  travel;  plain,  artless, 
uncultivated,  rude. 

home'- bunt,  a.     [Eng.   tome,'  and  built.] 
Built  in  one's  own  country. 

*  home  -driv-en,  a.    [Eng.  home,  and  driven.] 

1.  Driven  to  one's  home  or  country. 

2.  Driven,  forced,  or  pushed  in  to  the  full 
extent :  as,  a  homedriven  nail. 

*  home -dwell- Ing,   o.     [Eng.    tome,   and 
dwelling.]    Dwelling  at  home;  not  given  to 
travelling ;  domesticated. 

•home-felt,  a.    [Eng.  home,  and  felt.]    In- 
ward, private. 

"  Such  *  sacred  and  homrfelt  delight." 

Milton  :  Cimut,  Ml 

*  home   keep-ing,  a.    [Eng.  homt.  and  keep- 
ing.]   Staying  at  home  ;  not  given  to  roaming. 
(Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1.) 

home' -less,  a.     [Eng.  home  ;  -less.]    Destitute 
of  or  without  a  home  ;  having  no  home. 

"  The  child  of  misery,  the  outcast  of  society  •  fr'.tnd- 
less,  hiimelru.  uubeloved."— fnox    fuayt.  No.  I  a. 

home '-like,  a.     [Eng.  home;  -like.]    Resem- 
bling or  like  home  ;  homely. 

*  home'-ll-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  homely;  -ly.]    in 
a  homely  manner;  rudely,  inelegantly,  plainly, 
without  allccl.itic.u. 


3.  Of  plain  features;  plain,  not  beautiful, 
not  handsome.    (It  is  not  so  strong  as  ugly.) 
"  It  is  for  fcme/y  features  to  keep  l,ome.~ 

Hilton     Comut,  748. 

or  ele    nt  '  **  mtended  for  home  use  '•  n°t  nne 


home  li  ness,  <  [Eng.  homely;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  homely ;  plainness  ; 
freedom  from  affectation;  simplicity;  absence 
of  polish  or  refinement 

*  home '-line,  ••  *  «•    [Eng.  home ;  stiff,  -ling.] 

A.  At  tubst. :  A  native  ;  one  born  In   the 
country. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Native. 

home-ly,  a.  *  atlv.     [Eng.  homt;  -ly ;  Ger. 
heimlich.} 
A.  A  i  adjective : 
L  Living  at  home  with  one. 

"And  the  enemres  of  a  man  ben  thel  that  bso 
komeli  with  him."— H>c*</».-  Matt  to* 


virtue.  —  J 
out  affe^ 


Hitt.  £ng..  cb.  xili. 


Spen*r 


r.  «.,  VL  tx  ii. 
element 

Ichthy. :  Raia  miraletus,  the  home  sand  ray, 
or  spotted  ray,  a  British  fish. 

homelyn-ray,  *. 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  HOMELYN  (q.v.>, 

home-made,  a.  [Eug.  home,  and  madt.] 
jnaae  at.  home  or  in  one's  own  country ;  not 
manufactured  abroad. 

ho-me-op  -a  thy,  s.    [HOMOEOPATHY.! 

U  For  this  wi.i-d  and  others  derived  there- 
from, see  under  HOMEOPATHY. 

ho  -mer  (1),  t  oho'- mer,  *.  [Heb.  "njh 
(cUtomer)  =a  tide,  a  wave  of  the  sea  ;  cement, 
dirt,  filth,  mire ;  a  mound,  a  heap  ;  the  mea- 
sure mentioned  in  the  definition.] 

ifetrol. :  A  Hebrew  dry  measure  containing 
ten  baths  or  epliahs(Ezek.  xlv.  14).  It  is  men- 
tioned  also  in  Lev.  xxvii.  10  ;  Ua.  v.  10  and 
Hos.  iii.  2.  Estimates  of  its  ca|iacity  founded 
on  JoM-pliiis  make  it  8<i-fi96  gallons ;  founded 
on  statements  by  the  Rabbins,  44'286. 

If  The  homer  or  chomer  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  oiuer  or  ghomer  (Heb.  TO* 
(ghomer)  =.  (l)  a  sheaf  of  corn,  (2)  a  measure) 
mentioned  in  the  Bil.le  only  in  Exod  xvi  18 
18.  33,  80,  which  was  the  tenth  juirt  of  an 
ephah,  and  therefore  only  the  hundredth  i*rt 
of  the  homer. 

ho-mer  (2),  «.    (HOEMOTHIR.) 

Ho  mer  (3).  «.  [The  Greek  epic  poet]  (fat 
def.  see  etyru.) 

Homer's  moly,  •  « 

Hot. :  AUium  mayicum. 
hom    er  (4),  «.     [Eng.  Hom(e) ;  -*r.] 

1.  A  pigeon  trained  to  fly  home  Irom  distant 
places. 

2.  A  home-run.     (Baseball  Slang.) 

Ho  mcr  ic,  *  Ho  mcr  ic  ol,  a.  [Lat 
Homerwus,  from  Gr.  'OpiuuKoc  (llomirikos), 
from  'Ofiijpof  (Homfros)  =  Homer.]  Ol  or  per- 
taining to  Homer,  or  to  the  poems  that  bear 
his  name ;  resembling  the  poetry  or  verse  of 
Homer. 

Ho  mer  61  -6  gy,  «.  [Eng.  Homer,  the  great 
Greek  |»>el.  and  (ir.  Adycx  ('"<'"»)  =•  a  discourse.] 
A  discourse  ivganling  Homer  ;  a  study  of  the 
personality  and  date  of  Homer,  and  the  origin 
and  character  of  hi*  |Kwma. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  trailing  of  Homer,  or.  to  us*  his 
own  word,  of  Hom*rolatt"—nmf$,  March  I.  (IT*. 

homo  sick  ness,  >.  [Eng.  Kent,  and  tide- 
•em] 

Uental  I'ath.  :  A  vehement  dvnirv  to  return 
home,  which  sometimes  nffecU  exiles,  espe- 
cially tin  Swiss  and  other  native*  of  moun- 
tainous countries.  II  the  mental  dlneaae  be 
trilled  with,  it  affect*  the  physical  health,  Slid 
sometimes  terminates  fatally.  [NosTAUilA.) 

•  homo  sock  en, «.    (HAMBSUCKIN.] 

•  home  -  speak    ing.  a,     |Kn«.  homr,  and 
speaking.]     Direct,  plain,  forcible  ;  speaking 
to  the  point. 

home  -span.  a.  A  f.    (Eng.  tome,  and  ipn*.  ] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Spun  or  wrought  at  home ;  home- 
made ;  of  domestic  manufacture. 

"  Instead  of  homeepuit  colts  were  sven 
(i..«l  plnmrs."  Nn4ft :  Hauca  t  rtMtmtn 

2.  Pig. :  Plain,  homely,  unaffected,  rude. 


btfy;  polit,  jowl;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  {his;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xonophon.  exist,     -ing, 
-tian  =  sh£Ji.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun :    tion, -slon  =  zhun.    -tioos,     clous,  -sious-shus.    -bl*.  -die,  &c.  -  bfl,  dfL 
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B.  As  subitantirt  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Cloth  spun  or  made  at  home. 


*  2.  Fiff.  :  A  coarse,  homely,  simple,  or  un- 
polished person. 

"  What  hempen  lumetpuni  have  we  swagvering  hen?" 
Shatetp.  :  Midtummer  Xiyht't  Drram,  11L  1. 

home  stall,   s.    [Eug.  home,  and  stall.]    A 
homestead  (q.v.). 

"  [Thy  1  homatall  thatched  with  leaves." 

Covptr.  Tatk,  i.  Ml. 

home'  -stead,  s.    [Eng.  home,  and  stead.] 

1.  A  native  seat  or  place. 

2.  A   person's    dwelling-house,    with    the 
ground  and  buildings  immediately  adjoining. 

"  The  smouldering  homettrmi." 

Trniiytoit  :  Prineeu,  v.  123. 

home'-  ward,  home  '-wards,  adv.  &  a. 
[A.S.  Adutimird.] 

A.  As  adv.  :    In  the  direction   of  home  ; 
towards  home  ;  towards  one's  native  country. 

B.  As  wlj.  :  Being  in  the  direction  of  or  to- 
wards home  ;  directed  or  turned  towards  home. 


homeward-bound,  a.  Bound  or  des- 
tined for  home  or  one's  native  country  ;  espe- 
cially applied  to  ships  returning  home  from  a 
foreign  country,  or  to  persons  coming  home 
by  sea. 

hom  ich  line,  s.     [Or.  oVux-Vr)  (homiehle)  = 
a  mist,  a  fog  ;  suff.  -ine  ;  Ger.  homichlin.] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Barnhardite  (q.v.). 

horn   i  fid  al,  a.    [Eng.  homicid(e)  ;  -aJ.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  homicide  ;  nmrder- 
ous,  deadly,  bloody. 

"  The  troop  forth  issuing  from  the  dark  recess, 
With  homicidal  rage,  the  king  oppress." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyuey  iv.  "18. 

2.  Inclined    to    homicide  :    as,     homicidal 
mania  (q.v.). 

homicidal-mania,  ». 

Path.  :  A  species  of  moral  insanity  in  which 
there  is  an  irresistible  tendency  to  take  the 
life  of  one  or  more  human  beings.  Called  also 
androphonomania. 

horn   I  fide,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  homicidium, 
from  homo  =  a  man,  and  ccedo  •=  to  kill  ;  Sp. 
homecida;  Ital.  omicida;  also  Lat.  homicida  — 
a  murderer,  a  homicide.     Puttenham,  in  1589, 
classed  this  word  among  those  then  quite  re- 
cently   introduced     into    English.      Another 
writer,  a  little  earlier,  ranks  it  among  "  ink- 
horn  terms,  smelling  too  much  of  the  Latin." 
{Trench  :  English  Past  £  Present,  p.  37.)] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  The  act  of  killing  a  human  being. 
*  2.  Destruction. 

"  The  homicide  of  names  Is  less  than  lives." 

Dryden.     (Todd.) 

8.  One  who  kills  another  ;  a  manslayer. 

"  Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords, 
To  fight  against  that  bloody  homicide." 

Shaketp.  :  fticliard  III.,  v.  4. 
H.  Law  :  (See  extract). 

"Homicide  is  of  three  kinds;  justifiable,  excusable, 
and  felonious.  ...  1.  Justifiable  homicide  in  of  divers 
kii;cl»  :  (1)  Such  as  is  owing  to  some  unavoidable  neces- 
aily,  without  any  will,  intention,  or  desire,  and  with- 
out  any  Inadvertence  or  negligence  in  the  party  kill- 
Ing,  and  therefore  without  any  shadow  of  blame. 
(2J  Homicida  committed  for  the  advancement  of  public 
justice  are  :  (a)  Where  an  officer,  in  the  execution  of 
his  office,  kills  a  person  that  assaults  and  resists  him. 
(61  If  an  officer,  or  any  private  person,  attempts  to 
take  a  wan  charged  with  felony,  and  is  resisted,  and, 
in  the  endeavour  to  take  him,  kills  him.  (c)  In  case 
of  a  riot  or  rebellious  assembly,  as  baa  already  been 
explained,  (d]  Where  the  prisoners  in  a  gaol,  or  going 
to  a  gaol,  assault  the  gaoler  or  officer,  and  he  in  his 
defence  kills  any  of  them,  it  is  justifiable  for  the  sake 
of  preventing  an  escape.  ...  (3)  Such  homicide  as  is 
committed  for  the  prevention  of  any  forcible  and 
atrocious  clime  is  justifiable  by  the  law  of  nature.  .  .  . 
X.  Excusable  homicide  is  of  two  sorts  :  either  per  in- 
fortuiiium,  by  misadventure  or  te  dijendendo,  upon 
a  principle  of  self-preservation.  Homicide  vtr  infor- 
tunium  or  misadventure,  is  where  a  man  doing  a 
lawful  act,  without  any  intention  of  hurt,  unfortu- 
nately kills  another.  ...  3.  Felonious  homicide  is  an 
act  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  former,  being 
the  killing  of  a  human  creature,  of  any  age  or  sex, 
without  justification  or  excuse.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  killing  one's  self  or  another  man."—  Black- 
aotte:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  14. 

*  hom  '-i  form,  a.  [Lat.  homo  =  a  man,  and 
forma  —  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
man  ;  in  human  shape. 


horn  -I-  let  -  Ic,  a. 

(homiletikos),  from  of 
(q.v.).] 


& 


t.     [Gr. 
(homilia) 


a  homily 


A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  familiar  intercourse ;  con- 
versational, companionable,  familiar. 

2.  Pertaining    or   relating   to   homiletics ; 
hortatory. 

B.  As  subst. :  [HOMILETICS]. 

homUetie  theology,  s.  The  same  as 
HOMILETICS  (q.v.). 

hom  i  let  ic  al,  a.  [Eng.  homiUtic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  HOMILETIC  (q.v.). 

"  These  are  commonly  called  homiletical  venues."— 
tt'iliciiu :  On  Keal  Character,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

hom  I  let  ics,  s.  [HOMILETIC.]  The  art  of 
preaching,  so  tar  as  this  is  an  art ;  saured 
eloquence ;  the  method  of  addressing  an 
audience  on  the  highest  subjects  which,  with 
the  Divine  blessing,  is  most  likely  to  affect 
the  consciences,  the  hearts,  and  the  intellect 
of  the  hearers. 

*  hSm-fl-I-ar'-I-um,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
homilia  =  a  homily.  J   A  collection  of  homilies. 

U  Used  specially  of  a  book  of  homilies  issued 
in  the  eighth  century  by  or  under  the  auspices 
of  Charlemagne.  (Mosheim,  &c.) 

horn  I  list,  •hom'-e-ljst,  s.  [Eng.  homU(y); 
-ist.]  The  writer  or  composer  of  homilies;  a 
preacher. 

"To  this  good  homelitt  I  have  been  ever  stubborn." 
— Beaum.  t  Flet. :  Scornful  Lady,  iv. 

horn    i  ly,  s.     [Lat.  homilia,  from  Gr.  6/iuAta 
(homilia)  =  living  logetuer,  instruction,  meet- 
ing, assembly,  a  homily,  a  sermon.] 
Ord.  Lang.,  Rhetoric,  <Kc.  : 

1.  At  first :  Homilia  (homily),  and  logos  (dis- 
course), were  used  interchangeably  ;  then  the 
former  term,  as  Photius  says,  was  limited  to 
a  familiar  conversation  between  the  preacher 
and   tiie  congregation,  who  questioned  each 
other. 

2.  In  modern  times:    The  term  has  often 
been  used  for  a  discourse  read  from  a  book, 
as  distinguished  from  a  discourse  of  one's  own 
composition.     Two  Books  of  Homilies,  to  be 
read  in  churches  when  no  sermon  was  pre- 
pared, were  published  in  England  by  authority 
in  1547  and   1562.      The    first  is    attributed 
mainly  to  Cranmer  and  the  latter  to  Jewell. 

"  Homilies  were  a  third  kind  of  readings  usual  in 
former  times;  a  most  commendable  institution,  as 
well  then  to  supply  the  casual,  as  now  the  necessary 
defect  of  sermons.^  -Hooker. 

3.  Now :  Often  used  for  a  simple  discourse 
of  the  preacher's  own  composition  on  some 
practical  subject. 

4.  Fig. :  A  tedious  exhortation  by  any  one, 
a  father  for  instance,  on  some  moral  point. 

"  As  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homi/ies."       Byron  :  Cain,  ii.  1 

hom-i-nes,  s.  pi.    [HOMO.] 

hom  ing,  a.  [Eng.  hom(e);  -ing.]  Coining 
or  returning  home;  specifically  applied  to 
such  birds  as  the  carrier-pigeon,  which  have 
the  faculty  of  returning  home  from  great  dis- 
tances to  the  place  where  they  are  reared  or 
kept. 

hom-in  i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  homo,  genii. 
homin(is);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [HOMO.] 
Zool.,  £c. :  A  family  sometimes  constituted 
for  the  reception  of  Homo  or  man.  Now  more 
generally  called  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  others 
Anthropidse  (q.v.). 

hom'- I  -  njf,  s.  [West  Indian  auhtiminea  = 
parched  corn.]  Maize  hulled  and  coarsely 
ground,  used  as  food  when  mixed  with  water 
and  boiled  or  baked. 

*  hom  11  ness,  s.    [HOMELINESS.] 

*  hom-ly,  a.    [HOMELY.] 

*  hom'-moc,  s.    {HUMMOCK.] 

*  hom'-mo  -iiy,  s.    [HOMINY.] 

ho  mo  (pi.  hom'-i-nes),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  human 
being,  including  a  man,  woman,  or  child.] 

Anthropol.,  Zool.,  £c.  :  Linnieus's  name  for 
the  crowning  genus  of  the  class  Mammalia. 
He  makes  it  include  two  species,  Homo  sapiens, 
or  man,  and  H.  Troglodytes,  or  the  chimpanzee. 
Cuvier  limited  his  order  Bimana  to  man.  Prof. 
Huxley  also  excludes  the  chimpanzee  and 
other  apes  from  the  family  Anthropidae  of 
the  order  Primates,  and  relegates  them  to  the 
Siiiiiadae.  [ANTHROPID^B.] 


ho  mo  ,  hom  6,  jrref.  [Gr.  6^09  (homos)  =a 
same.)  A  prefix  used  to  signify  sameness, 
similarity,  or  likeness  ;  the.  opposite  to  he- 
tero-  (q.v.). 

hom  6  car-pous,  a.    [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr. 

icapn-o«  (karpus)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  Having  all  the  fruits  of  a  flower-head 
exactly  alike.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

hom  6  9en  trie,  a.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  QT. 
Ktirpov  (kentron)  =  a  centre.]  Having  the 
same  centre  ;  concentric. 

hom   6    9er'-cal,  a.     [Pref.  homo-,  and  Or. 
Ke'pKos  (kerkos)  =  tail.] 
Ichthyology  £  Pakeontology  : 

1.  Of  a  tail  :  Equally  lobed  ;  having  equrf 
lobes. 

2.  Of  a  fish:  Having  an  equally-lobed  tail. 
homoccrcal  tail,  s. 

Ichthy.  £  Palceont.  :  The  name  given  by 
Agassiz  to  the  caudal  fin  or  tail  of  a  fish  when 
the  tail,  if  not  single,  is  equally  divided.  It 
is  first  known  in  the  Magnesian  limestone, 
'which  is  of  Middle  Permian  age,  becoming 
more  common  with  each  new  formation,  till 
now  nearly,  though  not  quite,  all  the  9,000 
'Ttnown  species  of  fish  have  homocercal  tails. 

hom  och   ro  mous,  a.      [Pref.   homo-;  Gr. 
xpwjia  (chroma)  =  colour,  and  Eng.  suff.  -cms.] 
Bot.  :  Having  all  the  flowers  on  a  capitulum 
of  the  same  colour. 

hom  6d  ro  moiis,   ho  mod  ro  mal,  a. 

[Gr.  ofidopo/oLot  (homodromos),  from  6/xos  (llomos) 
=  same,  and  opo/u.o?  (dromos)  =  a  course,  a 
running.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  term  used  when  the  generating 
spiral  of  a  flower  turns  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  the  central  stem.  Example,  the 
Bird-cherry,  Prunus  Padus. 

*  2.  Mech.  :  Applied  to  levers  of  the  second 
and  third  kinds,  in  which  the  power  and  weigh* 
are  on  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum,  and  ac 
move  in  the  same  direction.  [LEVER.] 

ho-moe-6-,  pref.  [Latinised  form  of  Gr. 
o/noios  (homoios),  and  ojuoios  (homoius)  =  liEe, 
resembling.]  Like,  resembling. 

*  hd-mce-o-mer'-I-a,  s.    [Or.  o^oio/ieVu 
(homoiomereia),  from  6/aoiOi   (homoios)  =  like, 
and  fj.fpi';  (meris)  =  a  share,  a  portion.]     Likw 
;ness  or  identity  of  parts  ;   homogeneity  in 
elements. 

"  The  doctrine  of  homceomeria,  or  the  similarity  of 
the  parts  of  a  body  to  the  whole."—  Encyc.  tirit.  (ed. 
9th),  ill.  36. 

ho-mo3-6-mer  -1-89,  s.  pi.     [HOMCEOMERIA.] 

(See  extract.) 

"  Auaxagoras  of  Clazomeno!,  born  about  B.C.  .100,  re- 
duced all  origin  and  decay  to  a  process  of  mingling 
and  uumiiigiing,  but  assumed  as  ultim.ite  elements  an 
unlimited  number  of  primitive  qualitatively  deter- 
minate substances,  called  bv  him  seeds  of  things,  by 
Aristotle  elements  consisting  of  homogeneous  parts, 
and  by  later  writers  (employing  a  term  formed  from 
Aristotelian  phraseology)  homaomerut."—  Veberweg  : 
Hilt.  Philoi.,  i.  63. 

ho  mce  6  mer  i-an  Ism,  s.  [Eng.,  &c. 
homwomeria  ;  n  connective,  and  suff.  -ism.] 
The  Anaxagorean  system  of  philosophy.  [Ho^ 
MCKOMERIA:.] 

"Atomism  is  Twmasomerianism  stripped  of  pheno- 
menal qualities."—  Lewes  :  Hitt.  Philoiophy,  i.  102. 

*  ho  -  mce  -  6  -  meV-  ic,  *  ho  mce  -6  mer  - 

ic  al,  a.  [HoMCEOMERiA.]  Pertaining  to  or 
having  sameness  of  parts  or  elements  ;  sup- 
porting or  receiving  the  doctrine  of  the  homo- 
geneity  of  elements. 


r-&  s.    [HOMCEOMERIA.]    Th» 
same  as  HOMCEOMERIANISM  (q.v.). 

"  Next,  let's  examine  with  a  curious  ey» 
Anaxagoras's  philosophy, 
By  copious  Greece  termed  hom&omery." 

Creech  :  lucretiui.  i.  84SL 

*  h6-mc8-6m'-e-tr$r,  s.  [Gr.  6/uoios  (homoios) 
=  like,  and  ^expoi/  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  The 
same  as  HOMCEOMERIA  (q.v.). 

ho  mce  6  morph'  ism,  s.  [HOMCEOMORPH- 
ous.]  The  same  as  ISOMORPHISM  (q.v.). 

ho  mce  -  6  morph  ous,  a.  [Gr.  6^010- 
ju.op</>o;  (homoioinorplios)  —  ot  like  form  :  6juoto$ 
(homoios)  =  like,  and  fiop^jj  (morphe)  =  form.] 
The  same  as  ISOMORPHOUS  (q.v.). 

t  ho'-moe-d-path,  s.  [Fr.  homeopathe.]  Th« 
same  as  HOMCEOPATHIST  (q.v.). 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  os  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 
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ho  mce  6-path  Ic,    ho  mce  6  path  Ic 

al,  a.     [Eug.,  &c.  homotopath(lc)  ;  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  homeopathy  : 
as,  homoeopathic  medicines. 

2.  Fig.  :  In  infinitesimally  small  doses  ;  on 
*  very  small  scale  :  as,  a  homctopathic  measure 
of  reform. 

ho-mc9-6-path'-Ic-al-l$r,  <u?i\  [Eng.homcco- 
pathical  ;  -ly.]  In  a  homoeopathic  manner; 
according  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  homojo- 
pathy. 

ho^mce-dp'-a-thlSt,  s.  [Eng.  homctopatk(y); 
-ist.]  One  who  practises  or  believes  in  homoe- 
opathy ;  a  homoeopath. 


-thj',  ».  [Or.  oVotoc  (homoios) 
=  like,  similar,  and  itaSfi)  (pathe)  —  &  passive 
state,  suffering,  or  iraflo;  (pathos)  =  sutfering.] 
Med.  :  The  system  of  medicine  which  aims 
at  curing  diseases  by  administering  medicines 
which  produce  symptoms  similar  to  those 
which  they  are  designed  to  remove.  The 
Latin  dictum  on  the  subject  is  "  Similia 
similibus  curantur."  Its  founder  was  Samuel 
Hahnemann  (1755-1843),  born  at  Meissen  in 
Upper  Saxony.  In  1790,  while  investigating 
the  operation  of  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittent 
fevers,  he  found  that  a  dose  of  the  bark  which 
he  took  produced  in  himself  phenomena  like 
those  of  the  fever  it  was  designed  to  combat. 
Pursuing  his  experiments,  he  believed  he  had 
discovered  a  general  law  that  like  was  cured 
by  like,  and  in  1810  published  his  Organon  of 
the  Healing  Art,  in  which  he  explained  his 
system,  calling  it  for  the  first  time  homoe- 
opathy. Thus  to  rub  the  affected  part  with 
snow  is  beneficial  in  frostbite,  so  are  heated 
spirits  of  wine  or  oil  of  turpentine  in  burns. 
He  appealed  also  to  the  effects  of  vaccination 
fn  preventing  or  mitigating  small-pox.  This, 
however,  is  not  curing  like  by  like,  though 
there  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the 
two  cases.  Hahnemann  and  his  followers 
have  attempted  experimentally  to  ascertain 
what  therapeutic  agent  to  prescribe  in  each 
case.  Experience  lias  shown  them  that  the 
doses  should  be  exceedingly  minute.  The  great 
majority  of  medical  men  reject  the  system, 
though  it  has  many  advocates  here  and  abroad. 
Homoeopathy  is  opposed  to  Heteropathy  or 
Allopathy  (q.v.). 

hom-ce-6-sau'-ri-a,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  honuxo-, 
and  Gr.  cravpo?  (sauros),  crai'pa  (saura)  =  a 
lizard.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Sanrians,  resem- 
bling lizards  ;  two  species  occur  in  the  Solen- 
hofen  schist.  (Larousse.) 

hdm-C9-6-s6'-len,  s.  [Pref.  homceo-,  and 
Lat.  solen,  Gr.  o-mAijy  (solen)  =  a  channel,  a 
gutter,  a  pipe.] 

Palvont.  :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa,  family  Tubu- 
liporidae.  Homasosolen  ramuhsus  is  from  the 
Upper  Chalk  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex.  (Morris.) 

homceozoic.  horn  01  6  zo  ic,  a. 
[Pref.  homceo-,  and  Gr.  fu>oi/  (zoom)  =  a  living 
being,  an  animal.] 

Phys.  Geog.  £  Biol.  :  A  term  applied  to  zones 
or  lielts  upon  the  earth's  surface  containing 
similar  forms  of  life.  They  are  not  identical 
with  zones  of  latitude,  but  depend  partly  on 
the  present  climate  of  the  regions,  partly  on  the 
former  geological  distribution  of  land  and  sea. 

IF  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  constructed  a  map 
representing  the  homceozoic  belts  of  marine 
life. 


horn  6g  a  mous,  a.     [Gr.  o/uh10*"*  (homo- 
gumos)  =  married  together  :   pref.   homo-,  Gr. 
yajxot  (gamos),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.\ 
Botany: 

1.  Having  all  the  flowers  of  a  capitulum 
hermaphrodite.    (Lindiey.) 

2.  Having  the  stamens  and  pistils  ripe  at 
the  same  time.     This  occurs  in  most  cases  in 
hermaphrodite  flowers.     [1.] 

hdm  dg  a  my.  hdm  6-ga  ml-a,  s.  [Ho- 

MOGAIIOUS.] 

Botany  : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Sprengel  and  others 
to  a  composite  plant  having  the  flowers  of  the 
capitule  all  hermaphrodite. 

2.  A  term  used  when  both  stamens  and  pistils 
in  an   hermaphrodite  flower  were  "  formed 
exactly  at  the  same  period  "  —  i.e.,  came  to 
maturity  together.     The  same  as  SYNACMY. 


hdm-6  gan-gll-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  homo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  gangliata  ;  Or.  yayyAtor  (gang- 
glwn)  =  a  tumour  under  the  skin.)  [GAK- 

GLION.) 

Zool. :  A  name  given  by  Professor  Owen  to 
the  class  Articulate,  from  the  symmetrical 
disposition  of  its  nervous  centres.  The  body 
presents  a  correspondingly  symmetrical  form. 
(Ouvn:  Compar.  Anat.  Invertebraia  (1843), 
pp.  13,  14.) 

horn  6  gan-gll-ate,  a.    [HOMOOANGLIATA.] 
Zool.  .-.Having  a  ganglionic  nervous  system, 
in  which  the  ganglia  are  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged ;   of  or   belonging  to  the  homogan- 
gliata.    (Owen,  Ac.) 

"  We  find  in  fact  »t  the  lowest  step  of  the  great 
homogangliatc  series  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  an  ei- 
teusive  group  of  vermiform  animals."— OVUH  :  Sianti 
brata,  p.  130. 

*  hdm'-o-gene,  a.     [Fr.  homogene,  from  Gr. 
c^oyo/iis  (homogenis). J     The  same  as  HOMO- 
GENEOUS (q.v.). 

"  Know  you  the  sapor  pontlck  ?  sapor  styptick  t 
Or,  what  is  kotnogerie  or  heterogeue  ?  " 

Ben  Jonton :  Aldiymitt.  ii.  &. 

*  hdm-o-gen'-e-al,  o.     [Eng.:  homogen(e) ; 
-al.]    Homogeneous. 

"  Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 
Of  h<rmtig«tifil  and  discordant  springs 
And  principles."  Cowjwr .-  To*,  li.  l»a 

hdm-6  gen  eal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  homoge- 
neal;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
homogeneous ;  homogeneity. 

hdm-o-ge-ne'-i-tj1,  s.  [Eng.  homogene ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  homogeneous; 
sameness  or  uniformity  of  parts  or  elements. 

"  I  say,  that  it  cannot  but  be  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  Nature  intends  an  utter  homoyentity 
of  matter  before  shefallupouher work  of  effurmation ; 
she  so  constantly  bringing  it  to  as  perfect  liomogtneity 
as  we  can  possibly  discern  with  our  senses."— Mart  : 
AntUott  againtt  Atheitm,  App.  cli.  11,1.1!. 

hdm-O-gen'-e-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  b^oytvri^  (homo- 
genes)  =  of  the  same  kind  ;  6/io«  (homos)  = 
same,  and  y«Vo«  (genos)  =  kind.] 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  Consisting  or  composed  of 
the  same  or  similar  parts  or  elements  ;  of  the 
same  kind  or  nature ;  uniform  in  structure  or 
elements. 

"  It  was  against  the  first  principles  of  Nature,  and 
false,  that  a  heap  or  accumulation  should  be,  and  u»t 
be  of  homogtnieoui  things."  —  titiite  friali  ;  Earl  of 
Strafford  (an.  1S40). 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Nat.  Science  :    Of  the  same  kind  ;  having 
a  uniform  nature,  principle,  or  composition  ; 
having  a   uniform    substance    or  structure. 
(London,  Harvey,  Ac.) 

2.  Alg.  :  A  polynomial  is  said  to  I*  homo- 
geneous when   each  term  contains  the  same 
number  of  literal  factors  ;  thus,  oz8  -f  bxy  +  c* 
is  a  homogeneous  expression. 

homogeneous-light,  s. 

Optics:  Light  purer  than  an  ordinary  lu- 
minous body  can  furnish.  To  obtain  a  pure 
yellow,  common  salt  should  be  placed  in  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner.  To  produce  a 
pure  red,  ordinary  light  must  be  transmitted 
through  gliiss  coloured  with  suboxide  of 
copj>er.  For  a  pure  blue,  ordinary  light 
should  be  transmitted  through  a  glass  trough 
with  parallel  sides.  Called  also  monochro- 
matic light. 

H  Homogeneous  vitreous  rockt : 

Petrol. :  Vitreous  rocks  which  are  apparently 
homogeneous.  The  microscojie,  however, 
shows  that  they  enclose  microliths.  (Kutley.) 

hom  6  gen  O  OUS  nCSS,  >.  [Eng.  homo- 
geneous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  Iwing 
homogeneous ;  homogeneity. 

41  The  himnaeneoumtu  of  the  imputation  drew  even 
the  foreign  element  of  the  Church  into  harmony  with 
the  established  institutions ."— Oardinv  *  Mullmtftr : 
Introd.  la  Englith  HUI..  ch.  li. 

hdm  d  gdn  -4-sIs,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Eng. 
genesis  (q.v.).] 

Biol. :  The  ordinary  method  of  biogenesis, 
that  is,  of  the  production  of  living  matter  from 
that  which  is  itself  living  matter  of  the  same 
kind.  By  homogenenis  "  the  living  parent  gives 
rise  to  offspring  which  pannes  through  the 
same  cvrle  of  chnngp*  as  itself  :  like  gives  fine 
to  like."  (Huxley:  I'rti.  Atld.  Krit.  AMUC.,  1870, 
p.  Ixxvii.)  It  is  opposed  to  XenogenesU (q.v.). 

hdm  $  gen  *f-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac,,  homo- 
gen(etis);  -etic.]  Of  or  belonging  to,  or  con- 
nected with  bomogenesis  (q.v.). 


hdm  -6-gens,  s.  pi.    [Pref.    homo-,  and   Gr. 
yfvv<iio  (gennao)  =  to  produce.] 
Botuny  : 

1.  A  name  given  by  Lindiey,  in  1839  to 
Exogens. 

2.  A  name  given  by  Lindiey  to  such  exogens 
as  have  only  one  zone  01  wood,  however  old 
instead  of  annual  zones.      Examples,  the  Ne- 
penthacese,  Ac. 

*hdm-dir-en-£,  s.  [Gr.  o>oy«Veui  (homo- 
genew),  from  Mttynnk  (homogenis)  =  of  the 
same  kind.)  Joint  or  like  nature 

"  his  Mtu 


1[  The  word  has  been  revived  by  some  bio- 
logists to  signify  the  same  as  homology,  but 
embodying  in  the  etymology,  in  a  way  that 
homology  does  not,  the  idea  of  evolution. 

hdm  -4-graph,  ».  [Gr.  6^  (homos)  =  same, 
and  Ypo^iu  (yrai'ho)  =  to  write.) 

1.  Mil.  :  A  system  of  telegraphic  signals 
by  means  of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief. 

2.  Philol.  :  A  word  which  has  exactly  the 
same  form  as  another,  but  is  of  a  different 
origin  and  meaning:   as  fair,  the  1101111  =  a 
market,  and  fair,  the  adjective  =  handsome, 
Ac. 

hdin-O^-graph'-Ic,  o.     [Eng.  homograph  ;  -ic.) 

1.  Geoni.  :  A  term  applied  to  two  figures  so 
related  that  to  auy  point  in    one  only  one 
point    in    the  other    corresponds,    and    vice 
versa;  whilst  to  points  situated  in  a  line  in 
either  correspond  collinear  points  in  the  other  ; 
also  to  rows  of  points,  pencils  of  light,  Ac. 

2.  Orlhog.  :  Of  or  pei-Uiiiing  to  homographs 
or  tomography  ;  employing  the  same  character 
always  to  represent  the  same  souud. 

hdm  6g-ra  phy,  s.    [Eng.  houwpraiA  ;  -y.] 
Orthog.  :   The  representation    of  each  dis- 
tinct sound  by  a  distinctive  character,  which 
is  employed  for  that  sound  only. 

h6m  O1-O-,  pref.  [Gr.  Voiot  or  oVuxot 
(homoios)  =  like,  resembling,  similar.)  [HoMtEO.] 

hdm  oi  op  to   ton,    «._     [Gr.   6Mou>rTWTot 

(homoioptotos),  f  11  mi  nuotof  (homoiot)  =  like, 
and  KTurot  (jitotos)  =  falling.) 

Rhet.  :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the 
several  parts  of  a  senteni'e  end  with  the  same 
case  or  a  term  of  like  souud. 

Horn  61  ou  sl  an,  a.  k  s.  [Gr.  oM<>iov<n»t 
(komoimuiot)  :  from  pref.  homoio-,  and  oixric 
(tiusin)  =  essence.)  [UOMOOUSIAN.] 

A,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  a  similar  nature.    (HoxoousiAN.) 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Homoiousians  or 
their  tenets. 

B.  Ai  substantive: 

Church  Hist.  (PI.):  A  term  applied  to  the 
Eusebians  and  to  the  Semiarians  generally, 
from  their  asserting  that  the  Son  of  God  is  of  a 
substance  similar  t<>,  but  not  the  same  at, 
the  Father. 

hdm  61  6  zo   Ic,  a.    [!|OM<KOZOIC.] 

hdm  6  la,  5.  [A  mythological  nunt(Anatiit). 
'OfioAwiof  (Homolfnos)  =.  a  name  of  Zeus  In 
Breotia.) 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Homolidie.  The  head  is  very  spiny,  with  itn 
advanced  and  denticulated  projection  at  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  Ty|«e.  Homola  tpini- 
from,  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

hdm  o  II  anf,  <  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  komol(a); 
•ian.] 
Zool.  :  The  family  HomoUda(q.T.)i 

hdm-dl'-I  d»,  >.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  \omol(a); 
Ijit.  fern.  pi.  adj  »»ff.  -idtt.] 

Zonl.  :  Homolians  ;  a  family  of  decapod 
crustacean*;  Biili-order  Anonioura;  carapace 
gpiny  and  rostrnte  ;  Inner  antenna-  long  ;  three 
miildle  iwtrx  of  clawn  li'iia  and  cylindrical  ; 
the  tilth  short,  not  used  In  locomotion. 

hdm  61  O  gate,  r  1.  [Ixiw  Ut.  komologntu*. 
Blip,  of  Aotw./<v°,  f'"«i  (ir-  »H>*«>y«»  C*U'5 
logrS)  -  Ui  Bjcree  :  OM"<  ifomet)  -  same,  and 
A»Y<*  (t'go)  •=.  b>  nay.)  To  approve,  to  agree 
to,  to  ratify,  to  e^tablinh. 

hd  mdl  6  ga  tlon,  .  [Eng.  homologate); 
•ion.] 


b6il,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bcnph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,    sion  =  shun ;    $ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tlous.  - 


as ;  expect,  ^cnophon.  exist,     ph  =  L 
sious  =•  shus.   -hie,  -die,  AC.  -  bel.  dfL 
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homological— homoptera 


*  1.  Ord,  Lang. :  The  act  of  homologating  ; 
ratification,  approval. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  technical  expression,  signi- 
fying an  act  by  which  a  person  approves  of  a 
deed,  the  effect  of  which  approlwtory  act  is 
to  render  that  deed,  though  in  itself  defective, 
binding  upon  the  person  by  whom  it  is  homo- 
logated. 

hom-O'-ldg-I-cal.ci.  [Eng.  Komolog(y) ; -icaL] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  homology  ;  homologous. 

h6m  6  log   ic  al  ly,  adv.     [Eng.  homologi- 

cal ;  -ly.]     lu  a  Iiomological  manner  or  sense. 
"  aomolixrinilly  this  plane  iu  all  these  related  specie* 
b  I— i."— .ftiwa  .'  J/inenilog.  (6th  ed.),  iu  163. 

horn  6  16  gou  men  a,  s.pl.  [Or.  c^oAo- 
Yoi'ficra  (Ao>nofcx;i>if»if  nti)  =  things  granted ; 
ofioAoyc'u  (Aomo?o<;«6)  =  to  speak  the  same 
language  ;  to  agree  with.) 

Scrip.  Canon :  The  term  used  by  Eusebius  of 
Niconiedia  regarding  those  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  which  was  deemed  so  strong 
that  they  were  accepted  at  once,  or  at  least 
without  lengthened  inquiry.  The  books  thus 
designated  were  the  four  gospels,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  thirteen  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  (that  to  the  Hebrews  not  being  one), 
1  John,  and  1  Peter.  (Opposed  to  Autilogou- 
mena.) 

no  mdl  6-gou.S,  a.  [Gr.  o/uoAoyot  (homologos) 
=  saying  the  same,  agreeing  :  6/i6s  (homos)  = 
same,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse  ; 
Aryw  (Ugd)  =  to  say,  to  speak.]  Having  the 
same  position,  proportion,  value,  or  structure ; 
used  in— 

l.,Alg.:  Having  the  same  relative  propor- 
tions or  value,  as  the  two  antecedents  or  the 
two  consequents  of  a  proportion. 

2.  Biol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  parts  constructed 
upon  the  same  fundamental  plan. 

3.  Chen. :  A  term  applied  to  organic  com- 
ppunds  differing  from  each  other  in  compo- 
sition by  CH2  or  any   multiple  thereof,   as 
formic    acid,     HCO'OH,     and     acetic    acid 

_CH3'COOH  are  homologous.  Bodies  thus 
"related  exhibit  for  the  most  pait  a  regular 
gradation  of  properties  both  physical  and 
chemical.  The  chemical  energy  of  bodies  thus 
related  continually  decrease  as  their  molecules 
become  heavier.  Bodies  belonging  to  the 
same  homologous  series  exhibit  for  the  most 
part  regular  gradations  of  boiling  points  and 
atomic  volume.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

4.  Crystallog:    Essentially  the  same  as  in 
Geometry  (q.v.). 

5.  Geom. :  Applied  to  the  parts  of  similar 
magnitudes,  which  are  like  placed.    Between 
any    two   magnitudes   whatever,   which  are 
similar,  the  ratio  of  any  two  homologous  ele- 
ments of  the  same  name  is  always  constant. 

hom-O-lo-graph'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  6ji6s  (homos)= 
same ;  oAos  (holos)  —  whole,  and  ypanftu  (grapho) 
=  to  write.]  Maintaining  or  preserving  true 
relations  or  proportions  of  parts  as  to  size, 
form,  ic. 

homolographic  -  projection,    s.      A 

method  of  laying  down  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface  on  a  map  or  chart,  so  that  all  the 
portions  laid  down  shall  preserve  their  proper 
relative  size  and  form. 

Jiom'-d-logue,  s.    [HOMOLOGOUS.] 

Biol. :  The  same  organ  in  different  animals 

under  every  variety  of  form  and  function. 
H  Often  used  in  the  plural  to  signify  parts 

presenting  homology  of  structure.    [HOMOL- 

oov.] 

h6in-6T-6-gy\  s.  [Gr.  bfioKoyia.  (homologia) 
=  agreement,  conformity.]  [HOMOLOGOUS.] 

Biol. :  The  relation  between  parts,  results 
from  them  having  been  developed  out  of  the 
same  embryonic  structures ;  as  the  arm  of  a 
man,  the  foreleg  of  a  quadruped,  and  the  wing 
of  a  bird,  or  the  "wings"  of  a  pteropod  and 
the  tentacles  of  a  cuttle-fish.  (Darwin  & 
Huxley.) 

"  Homoloffiei  of  the  shell."— S.  P.  Woodward  :  J/oJ- 
Jujca.(:ird  ed.),  p.  39. 

If  Serial  homology : 

Biol. :  The  likeness  between  parts  which 
appear  to  be  the  modified  development  of 
structures  similarly  repeated,  as  the  humerus 
and  femur  in  vertebrata,  or  the  maxillae, 
maxillipeds,  and  ambulatory  limbs  of  crus- 
tacea.  (Huxley.) 


ho  mom  a  lous,  ho  mom  al  lous.  a. 
[Pref.  homo-  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  aAAop'cu  (hullomai) 
=  to  spring,  to  leap,  to  bound.) 

Bot. :  Bending  in  a  similar  direction,  as 
when  leaves  inserted  all  round  a  stem  tend 
to  turn  in  the  sam«  direction.  (Gray.) 

horn  6  morph  a,  s.  [Pref.  homo-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  /uop<J>j/  (murphe)  =  form,  shape.) 

Entom.  :  A  term  occasionally  used  for  in- 
sects in  which  the  larva  is  like  the  imago, 
except  that  it  has  no  wings.  Examples, 
Hemiptera,  Homoptera,  Orthoptera,  &c. 

horn  6  morph'  Ism,  s.  [Pref.  homo-;  Gr. 
fiop<i>7  (morphe)  =  form,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff. 


-ism.) 

Biol.  :  Pesemblance  in  certain  external 
characters  occurring  in  classes,  orders,  genera, 
&c.,  which  are  not  really  akin  to  each  other. 
A  bat  and  a  bird  are  not  akin,  yet  they  re- 
semble each  other  in  having  wings.  Some 
hawk-moths  look  like  Hymeuoptera  ;  certain 
prickly  euphorbias  and  cacti  are  so  much  alike 
before  flowering  that  the  chief  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  is  to  cut  them  across  and 
see  if  they  are  milky,  the  genera  Euphorbia 
being  so  and  the  Cacti  not. 

horn  6-morph'-ous,  s.  [Pref.  homo-;  Gr. 
fiopQr)  (morphe)=  form,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Biol.  :  Having  the  same  form  or  appearance  ; 
exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  homomorphism 
(q.v.). 

horn  6  morph-y,  s.    [HOMOMOKPHA.] 

Bot.  :  A  term  used  when  the  florets  of  the 
disc  in  a  composite  flower  become  ligulate 
like  those  of  the  ray. 

horn  6  ne  -me  se,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  homo-,  and 
Gr.  VTI/JM  (nema)  —  that  which  is  spun,  yarn, 
a  thread  ;  veia  (neo)  =  to  spin.) 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Fries  to  Algae  and 
Fungi  now  ranked  under  Thallogens. 

*  hom'-o-ny^  s.    IHOMINY.] 

horn    6    nym,  '  hom    o  -  nyme,  x.     [Fr. 

homouynic,  Irom  Gr.  6fiiofv/AOf  (homdnumos)  — 
having  the  same  name  :  6fios  (homos)  =  same, 
and  orv/ia  (onuma),  jEolic  form  of  OVO/JM 
(onoma)  =  a  name.] 

Philol.  :  A  word  having  the  same  sound  and 
perhaps  also  the  same  spelling  as  another,  but 
differing  in  meaning;  a  word  which  represents 
more  than  one  object,  as  bear,  verb,  and  bear, 
substantive. 

"The  words  log  and  Ion.  which  furnished  a  name 
for  the  violet  hue,  for  a  sjiear,  and  for  poison,  being 
really  homonyms."  —  Cox  :  Jntrod.  to  Mythology,  p.  104. 

h6m-6-nym'-ic,   horn  6  nym  Ic  al,    a. 

[Eng.  homonym  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  homonyms  or  homoiiymy. 

ho  mon  ymous,  a.  [Gr.  6/iww/j.os  (homo- 
numos).  :  [HOMONYM.] 

Philol.  :  Having  the  same  sound  and  even 
spelling,  but  differing  in  meaning  ;  applied  to 
two  or  more  things  ;  equivocal,  ambiguous. 

"  Equivocal  words,  or  those  which  signify  several 
things,  are  called  Aomonynioiu  or  ambiguous."—  Wattt: 
Logic. 


r,  adv.  [Eng.  homony- 
mous  ;  -ly.]  In  an  homon  ymous  manner  or 
sense  ;  equivocally  ;  ambiguously. 

h6-mon'-3r-my,  s.  [Gr.  o^uw/xia  (homonii- 
mia),  from  o/uuJm/juos  (homonumos).~\  [HO- 
MONYM.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  ho- 
monymous  ;  a  sameness  of  name  with  a 
difference  in  meaning  ;  ambiguity  ;  equivoca- 
tion. 


"They  attribute  the  homo 


ol  the  same  names 


to  the  powers  and  vertues  which  the  gods  do  give,  and 
whereof  they  be  the  authors."—  P.  folland  :  Plutarch, 
p.  24. 

t  hdm-O-o'm'-e'r-OUSv  a.  [Pref.  homo-,  and 
Gr.  o/irjpos  (homeros),  joined  together,  bound.] 

Bot.     Joined  together,  compact. 

homoomerous  lichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Lichens  with  an  unstratified  thallus. 
They  are  divided  into  Gelatinous  lichens  and 
Pictorial  lichens.  (Thome.) 

horn  o-ou  -si  an,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  fytoovcrios 
(homoousios),  pref.  homo-,  and  Gr.  ovula.  (ousia) 
=  (1)  that  which  is  one's  own,  one's  substance, 
property  ;  (2)  the  being,  essence,  or  true 
nature  of  a  thing.] 
A.  As  adj.  :  Con  substantial,  of  the  same 


substance  or  essence.  Used  specially,  if  not 
even  exclusively,  of  the  second  Person  of  tho 
Trinity  whom  it  asserts  to  lie  of  the  samo 
substance  as  the  first.  That  this  is  the  Scrip- 
tural view  was  authoritatively  decided  by  tha 
Council  of  Nice  in  A.D.  325.  Opposed  to 
Homoiousian  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  (PL):  The  party  constituting 
the  majority  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  who  held 
homoousiau  doctrine,  and  established  it  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  After  manifold  troubles * 
and  vicissitudes  [ARIANISM],  it  became  the 
general  faith  of  Christendom,  and  is  still  held 
and  embodied  in  the  symbolical  hooks  of  the 
Greek,  Roman,  German,  Swiss,  English,  Scot- 
tish, and  other  churches.  The  Homoousians 
are  sometimes  called  from  their  leader  Athana- 
sians.  [ATHANASIAN.] 

*  hom-6p'-a-thy,  s.  [Gr.  6^6?  (homos)  » 
same,  and  iraOos  (pathos)  =  suffering.]  Sym» 
pathy  ;  similarity  of  feeling. 

horn  6  pet  a  lous,  a.  [Pref.  homo-;  Gr. 
vera\ov  (petalon)  —  a  leaf,  (mod.  bot)  a  petal, 
and  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  Having  petals  of  the  same  kind  :  used 
specially  of  composites  which  have  all  the 
flowers  in  the  capitule  modelled  alike— i.e., 
all  tubular,  oV  all  ligulate. 

horn  6  phone,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  b^os  (homos) 
—  same,  and  <f><onj  (phone)  =  sound.) 

1.  A  letter  or  character  expressing  a  like 
sound  to  another. 

2.  A  word  or  sound  agreeing  in  sound  with 
another,  but  having  a  different  meaning  and 
even  spelling  :  as,  heir  and  air,  bare  and  bear, 
&c. 

horn  oph   6  nous,  a.    [Gr.  6n6<j><»vos  (homo- 
phonos),  from  ofj.6<;  (homos)  —  same,  and  4>wn) 
(phone.)  —  sound.) 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  the  same  sound  or  pitch  ;  unisonous. 

2.  Expressing  the  same  letter  or  sound  with 
another. 

II.  Philol. :  Agreeing  in  sound,  but  differing 
in  sense. 

If  Homophonous  words  or  syllables :  Words  or 
syllables  having  the  same  sound,  but  differently 
spelt ;  as,  air  and  heir. 

ho  moph  6-ny,  s.  [Gr.  6no<}><avia.  (homo- 
phonia);  Fr.  homophonie.]  [HOMOPHONOUS,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sameness  of  sound  or  pitch. 

2.  Greek  Music :  Unison  of  voices  or  iustni* 
inents  of  the  same  character.- 

horn  6  plas  -my,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gi 
wAao>ta  (plasma)  =  anything  formed  or 
moulded,  an  image ;  jrAaao-u  (plasso)  =  to 
form,  to  mould.] 

Biol. :  The  name  applied  by  Thiselton  Dyer 
to  the  phenomenon  of  plants  belonging  to  one 
order,  which,  in  many  respects,  resemble  those 
ranked  under  another.  Thus  there  are  eu- 
phorbias which,  when  not  in  flower,  might  bo 
mistaken  for  cacti,  though  their  structure  ia 
really  widely  different.  [HOMOMORPHISM.] 

hdm-o-plas'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Eng. 
plastic  (q.v.).]  [HOMOPLASMY.] 

Biol. :  Similarly  formed,  presenting  th» 
phenomenon  of  homoplasmy  (q.v.). 

t  hom-op'-ter,  s.    [HOMOPTERA.] 

Entom. :  One  of  the  homoptera  (q.v.)i 

hom-op'-ter-a,  s.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  6^ov 
repos  (homoptefos)  =  of  the  same  plumage,  of 
like  feather,  kindred ;  pref.  homo-  (q.v.),  and 
irrepa  (ptera),  pi.  of  irrepov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 
Entom. :  A  sub-order  of  Hemiptera,  having 
the  anterior  wings  membranous  throughout.- 


WINGLESS  APHIS,  OR  PLANT-LOUSE  (MAGNIFIED), 


When  at  rest  they  fold  over  the  lower  ones. 
The  mouth  is  turned  backwards,  so  as  to  spring 
from  the  back  of  the  head.  The  antennee  are 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 


homopteran— honewort 
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small,  having  but  few  joints  ;  ocelli  present  ; 
females  with  an  ovipositor  of  three-toothed 
blades.  It  is  divided  into  three  trites,  the 
Coccina  (or  Scale  insects),  the  Phytophthiria 
fApliidae  or  Plant  lice),  and  the  Cicadaria 
(Cicadas). 


p'-ter-an,    s.     [Mod.   Lat.  or  Or. 
komopter(a)  ;  Eiig.,  &c.  suff.  -an..] 
Entom.  :  One  of  the  homoptera. 

bom-Sp'-ter-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Or. 
homopter(a)  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ous.) 

Entom.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  homoptera; 
having  the  wings  formed  as  in  that  insect 
sub-order. 

h6m  or  -ga  na,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  pi.  of 
Or.  opyavov  (organon)  =  an  instrument,  a  tool, 
an  organ.] 

Bot.  :  One  of  two  great  primary  sub-king- 
,doms  or  classes  into  which  Prof.  Schultz,  on 
physiological  principles,  divides  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  consists  of  plants  having  rota- 
tion (q.v.),  as  opposed  to  cyclosis  (q.v.).  It 
contains  the  cellular  flowerless  plants  and 
some  flowering  plants  of  low  organization. 

h6m  o-styled,  a.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Eng. 
ttyled,  from  style  (Bot.)  (q.v.>] 

Bot.  :  Having  styles  all  of  the  same  length. 
Opposed  to  heterostyled  (q.v.). 

h6m-6  taaf-e-ous,  a.  [Eng.  ,  &c.  homotax(is)  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ecus.] 

GeoL  :  (See  the  compound). 

homotaxeous  deposits,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  Deposits  presenting  the  phenomenon 
of  homotaxis  (q.v.). 

h5m-O-tax  -I-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  homotaxi(s)  ; 
-al.]  Contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so  ^specif., 
occurring  in  strata  occupying  the  same  geolo- 
gical position.  The  same  as  HOMOTAXEOUS 

(q.v.). 

bdm-O-tax'-l'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  homotaxM  ; 
-ly.]  Contemporaneously,  or  nearly  so  ;  specif., 
with  reference  to  the  ywlogical  occurrence  of 
fossils  in  the  same  strata. 

"  If.  however,  we  look  at  them  homotaxially  from 
the  point  of  view  offered  by  European  Meiocenes,  they 
are  Meiocene."  —  Datckim:  Early  Man  in  Britain, 
ch.  ii. 

k6m  o  tax-Is,  s.      [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr. 
raft?  (taxis)  =  an  arranging.] 
Geology: 

1.  Gen.  :   The   arrangement   of    strata   in 
different  localities,  apparently  in  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  geological  series,  with- 
out its  being  known  whether  or  not  they  are 
contemporaneous. 

2.  Spec.  :  The  existence  of  the  same  fossils, 
or  many  of  them,  in  strata  widely  separated  in 
geographical  position,  or  at  least  not  occurring 
together,  so  as  to  have  their  relative  age  tested 
by  proved  continuity,  or  by  visible  superposi- 
tion.   Formerly  the  occurrence  of  such  beds, 
even  in  remotely  separated  regions,  say  Britain 
ami   India,  was  held   to  prove  the  absolute 
contemporaneity  of  the  periods  at  which  the 
respective  strata  were  deposited  ;  now  it  is  held 
that  the  presumption  is  against  their  being 
quite  contem|icraneoiis  ;  for  if  the  organisms 
came  into  being  in  one  of  the  two  regions, 
they  would  naturally  take  some  time  to  spread 
to  the  other.      Professor  Huxley,  objecting  to 
the  use  of  the  word  "contemporaneity1    in 
such    cases,  proposed   to   substitute   for   it 
"  homotaxis. 

"The  uae  of  the  word  homnttixis,  Instead  of  'syn- 
chronism,' has  nut,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  much 
favour  in  the  eye*  of  geologists.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
it  la  »  love  for  (dentine  caution,  and  not  mere  personal 
anVcti.m  for  a  bantling  of  my  own,  that  leads  me  to 
think  that  the  change  of  phrase  is  of  imiwrtance."- 
Prof.  Huxley  :  frfiid.  Addreu  to  Oeot.  &>ciety.  ((faar. 
Jour.,  uvL,  p.  xlill.) 

bom  o  thai  -a-mous,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and 
Gr.  0oAofu>f  (tntilamos)  =  an  inner  chamber.] 

Bot.  :  Kesembling  the  thallus.  (Used  of 
lichens.)  • 

h6m  6t  6  nous,  a.  [Lat.  \omntnnus,  from 
Gr.  e>n6rovos  (homotonos)  =  of  the  same  tone 
or  sound  ;  ofw  (homos)  =  the  same,  and  rdi/o? 
(tonos)  =  a  tone  ;  Vr.  tiomntone.  ]  Of  the  same 
tenor  or  tone  ;  equable  ;  applied  to  such 
diseases  as  keep  L  constant  tenor  of  rise,  state, 
and  declension. 

horn  6t  6  ny,  «.  [HOMOTOHOUS.  ]  The  act 
or  state  of  keeping  to  the  same  tone  ;  monotony. 


hom-ot'-r6-pous,h6-m6t'-ro-pal,a.  [Gr. 

ofjLOTpoms  (homotropos)  =  of  the  same  habits  in 
life  ;  pref.  homo-,  and  Gr.  rpoiros  (tropos)  =  a 
turn,  direction  ;  way,  manner,  fashion.] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  same  direction  as  the 
body  to  which  it  belongs,  but  not  itself  being 
straight  (Lindley.) 


a.  [Eng.  homotyp(e);  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  homotype  ;  related  as 
homotypes. 

horn  -6  type,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Eng.  type 
(qv.).] 

Biol.  :  One  of  the  corresponding  parts  in 
serial  homology. 

hom'-d-typ-y,  s.    [HOMOTVPE.] 

Biol.  :  The  name  given  by  Owen  to  what  is 
now  more  generally  called  serial  homology. 

[HOMOLOOY.] 

*  horn  ou  -sl  an,  o.    [HOMOOUSIAN.] 

hom-un  -9l-6n-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  homu  ncio  (genit. 
homuncionis)  —  a  little  man,  a  mannikin  ; 
dimin.  of  homo.] 

Eccleswl.  £  Ch.  Hist.  :  One  of  the  followers 
of  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  who,  in  A.D. 
343,  maintained  that  only  the  Father  was  a 
divine  personality,  that  the  Word  of  God  was 
His  understanding,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  one  of 
His  attributes.  Jesus  he  believed  to  have  been 
a  Tnere  man,  born  by  natural  generation,  and 
adopted,  on  account  of  his  pre-eminent  virtue 
and  piety,  by  God  as  a  son.  After  being 
censured  by  the  councils  of  Antioch,  Milan, 
and  two  councils  at  Sirmium,  the  last  under 
Arian  management,  he  was  finally  deposed 
from  his  office,  dying  in  A.D.  372. 

*  hom-un'-cule,  s.  [HOMUNCULUS.]  An  Angli- 

cised form  of  homunculus  (q.v.).    (C.  Beade  : 
Cloister  £  Hearth,  ch.  vii.) 

*  hom-un'-cu-lus,  s.     [Lat.,  dimin.  of  hnmo 

=  a  man.]     A  little  man  ;  a  dwarf  ;  a  man- 
nikin. 

*hom'-y,  a.  [Eng.  hom(e)  ;  -y.]  Homelike. 
(Dalies.) 

Hon.,  re.  [An  abbreviation  of  HONOURABLE 
(q.v.).] 

hone  ken  -y-a,  hon-ken'-y-a,  s.  [Named 
after  Gerh.  Aug.  Honckeny,  a  German  bot- 
anist. ) 
Botany  : 

1.  Sea-purslane  ;  a  genus  of  Caryophyllacese, 
tribe  Alsinese.    Honckenya  peploides,  the  ovate- 
leaved  Sea-purslane,  a  plant  growing  in  Britain 
on  sandy  shores,  is  now  called  Arenaria  (Am- 
modenia)  peploides. 

2.  A  genus  of  West  African  Tiliaceae,  now 
generally  called  Clappertoiiia. 

*  honde,  *.    [HAND.] 

*  honde  brede,  s.    A  handbreadth. 

hdn-du-ras,  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of  mahog- 
any brought  from  Honduras,  a  republican 
state  of  Central  America. 

hdne(l),  *hoone,  s.  [A.S.  hdn;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hein  ;  Sw.  hen  =  a  hone  ;  Sansc.  cdiia  = 
a  grindstone  ;  Dan.  heen.]  A  flat  slab,  usually 
of  some  description  of  slaty  stone,  used  for 
giving  a  keen  edge  to  a  cutting-tool  after 
sharpening  on  the  grindstone.  Various  kinds, 
differing  greatly  in  texture  and  hardness,  are 
employed.  Norway  ragstone,  water-of-Ayr, 
blue-stone,  German-hone,  and  many  other 
varieties,  have  a  more  or  less  extended  reputa- 
tion for  their  adaptation  to  special  require- 
ments, being  used  either  dry  or  moistened 
with  water  or  with  oil.  The  Turkey  oil-stone, 
which  comes  from  Asia  Minor,  is  generally 
known,  and  is  employed  for  imparting  an  edge 
to  chisels,  plane-bits,  and  all  the  finer  varieties 
of  cutting-tools.  It  is  usually  cemented  into  a 
slab  of  wood  and  provided  with  a  wooden 
cover. 

"  A  Hnne  and  a  parer,  like  sole  of  a  boot, 
To  pare  away  grass,  and  to  raise  up  the  root." 

Tuner:  Butbandry  ;  March. 

hone  (2),  >.  [Cf.  Icel.  hnnn  =  a  knob.]  JL  kind 
of  swelling  in  the  cheek. 

*  hone  (3),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Delay. 

"  Wlthouten  tune."    Legendt  of  the  Holy  Rood,  IMi 

hone  (1),  v.t.  (HONE  (1),  a.]  To  sharpen  on  a 
hone  :  as,  To  hone  a  razor. 


*  hone  (2),    v.i.    [Fr.  hogner  =  to  growl,  to 
murmur;   Norm.   Fr.  honer  =  to  hum.]     To 
pine ;  to  long  for  a  thing ;  to  give  vent  to 
longings. 

"  Lamenting,  turning,  [in  some ed.  moaning.] wishing 
himselfe  any  thing  for  her  sake,  to  have  opportunity 
to  see  her. "— Burton :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  WS. 

*  hone  (3),  v.i.    [HONE  (3),  «.]    To  delay. 

hon '-est  (h  silent),  o.  [O.  Fr.  honeste,  honnesta 
(Fr.  honnete),  from  Lat.  honestus  —  honourable, 
from  honos  =  honour;  Sp.  &  Port,  honesto; 
Ital.  onesto.] 

1.  Upright ;   true  ;   sincere  ;    honourable ; 
acting  at  all  times  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice  and  uprightness ;  full  of  integrity 
and  probity  ;  trustworthy. 

"  William  was  too  wise  not  to  know  the  value  of  an 
honett  man  in  a  dishonest  age."— Macaulai/ :  Ilitt.  of 
Eno.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Characterized  by  honesty,  uprightness, 
and  justice  ;  honourable  ;  just ;    proceeding 
from  honourable,  upright,  or  just  motives. 

*3.  Decent,  fair,  proper,  becoming. 
"  Behold   what   honett  clothes  you   send   forth   to 
bleacniug."— Shaketp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  IT.  2. 

4.  Chaste  ;  virtuous. 

"  She  Is  pretty,  and  honett,  and  gentle."— SJuiketp.  : 
Merry  Wiset  of  Windior,  i.  4. 

5.  Open,  frank,  good-looking :  as,  an  honett 
countenance. 

*  6.  Fair,  high,  unimpeached,  unstained. 
"Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of   honett 

report."— Actt  vi.  a. 

7.  It  is  now  principally  used  in  the  meaning 
of  trustworthy  in  dealings,  business,  or  con- 
duct, as  opposed  to  fraudulent  or  cheating. 

H  For  the  difference  between  honest  and  fair. 
see  FAIR. 

honest -hearted,  a.  Upright,  true, 
sincere,  trustworthy.  (Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4.) 

*  hon '-est  (h  silent),  v.t.    [Lat.  honesto,  from 
honestus  =  honourable.]    To  honour,  to  ad- 
vise, to  ornament,  to  grace. 

"  Sir  Amorous !  you  have  honesled  my  lodging  with 
your  presence.  "—Hen  Jtnton :  Silent  Woman,  i  i, 

*  hon  -est-ate  (h  silent),  v.t.  [Lat.  honestutus, 
pa.  par.  of  honesto,  from  honestus  —  honourable.] 
To  honour. 

*  hon-es-ta'-tion  (h  silent),  a.    [HONESTATB.] 

The  act  of  honouring  ;  honour ;  grace ;  adorn- 
ment. 

"  By  which  virtuous  qualities  and  honeitations  they 
have  been  more  happy  than  others  in  their  applica- 
tions to  move  the  mlndes  of  men."— Mountagu.:  D»- 
foiite  h'tiayet,  pt.  i.,  treat  x.,  §  ii. 

*  hon  es  te  -tee,  *  hon  es  tee,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

honestet.  ]    Honour,  virtue,  decency. 
"  Wedded  with  fortuuat  honettrtee." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,29*. 

hon'-est-ly  (h silent),  adv.   [Eng.  honest;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  honourable,  upright,  or  just  man- 
ner ;  honourably ;  uprightly  ;  faithfully. 

"  Scarcely  one  honettly  furnishes  the  promised  con- 
tingeut."— Maeautay  :  ttitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvli. 

2.  Fairly,  frankly,  openly :  as,  To  speak 
one's  mind  honestly. 

*  3.  By  honest  means  or  dealings. 


.     .      ormoua  riches,  honestly  if  he  can."— 
Knox  :  Winter  Eoeninfft,  even.  T6. 


"To  heap  up « 
Inox  :  Winter  , 

*  4.  Chastely ;  modestly ;  with  chastity. 


'  (h  silent),  *  hon  est  c,  *  hon- 
est ee,  *hon-est-ie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  honestet, 
from  Lat.  honestatem,  accus.  of  honestas  a 
honourableness ;  Fr.  honneteU ;  Sp.  honet- 
tidad.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  honest; 
honour;  honourable  character  or  conduct; 
uprightness  ;  integrity  ;  probity  ;  justice ; 
sincerity ;  good  faith. 

"  I'll  prove  in ine  honour  and  mine  \onetty" 

Hlnikri/i. :  Comedy  of  frron,  T, 

*  2.  Decency  ;  what  is  becoming  ;  love  of 
what  is  noble  and  becoming. 

"It  Is  not  honett v  in  me  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen."        KhaXeip. :  Othello,  It.  I. 

3.  Fairness  in  dealings  or  conduct. 

*  4.  Chastity,  modesty. 

"  To  lay  an  amiable  liege  to  the  hrmrstv  at  this  frord'i 
wife."— SlMketp. :  Merry  Winei  of  Windtor,  11.  8. 

IL  Bot. :  The  cruciferous  genus  Lunaria.and 
spec.,  L.  biennis. 

hone '-wort,  s.    [Bug.  hone,  and  wort,.] 
Botany: 
1.  The  umbelliferous   genus   Trinia  (q.T.) 


boll,  boy:  pout,  j£wl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,    sion  -  shun ;    tlon,    sion  -  zhun.     clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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honey— hongh  el 


Trinia  vulgaris  is  found  wild,  though  rarely, 
in  the  south  of  England. 
2.  Siion  Amomum,  and  the  genus  Sison  itself. 

ton  ey.  •  hon  y/  hun-i,  s.&a.  [A.S.  hu»i,j; 
IceL  Aunan^;  Sw.  hauing;  Dan.  horning; 
Dut.  &  N.  H.  Ger.  honig  ;  H.  Ger.  honec; 
O.  H.  Ger.  honic,  honac,  honug,  konang.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  iif.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratiivly  : 

(1)  Of  things:  Sweetness,  as  of  speech. 

"  The  Aon**  of  his  language." 

S>uiltfit>.     Hmrf  riff.,  Hi.  1 

(2)  O/  persons  :  A  name  of  endearment,  ap- 
plied specially  to  a  female. 

"  [He]  then  In  treats  hi<  dear  honey,  for  Christ's  sake, 
,  to  perjure  heraelf."—  Macaulay:  HiU.  Eng..  ch.  xviii. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  <t  Zool.  :  A  product  primarily  of  a 
vegetable  character,  in  many  plants  existing 
at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  sometimes  in  a  more 
or  less  elongated  tube,  closed  at  the  lower 
end,  called  by  Linnaeus,  on  account  of  its 
contents,  a  nectary.  Neu'-r  bees  collect  it 
to  store  against  winter,  and,  swallowing  it 
by  means  of  their  proboscis,  transfer  it  to  a 
distended  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  called 
the  honey-bag.  There  certain  chemical  changes 
take  place  upon  it,  so  that  when  placed,  as  it 
ultimately  is,  in  the  honeycomb,  it  is  not,  as 
at  first,  exclusively  a  vegetable  product.  When 
elaborated  by  young  bees  it  is  whiter  than  in 
other  cases,  and  is  called  virgin  honey.  When 
obtained  by  the  bees  from  some  plants,  it 
is  poisonous.  That  which  killed  some  of 
Xenophon's  soldiers  was  taken  from  a  heath, 
Aaalen  pontica.  It  is  sometimes  called  Euxine 
honey.  Narbonne  honey  owes  its  fine  flavour 
to  the  Rosemary  (Rosmarinus  offieinalis). 
'  2.  Comiu.  :  Used  as  an  article  of  food,  but 
is  apt  to  cloy  on  the  appetite,  and  be  too 
laxative  to  the  bowels. 

3.  Phar.  :    Used   chiefly   like   sugar   as   a 
vehicle   for   nauseous  medicines,  and   as   a 
remedy  for  coughs  and  colds. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.  :    Of  or  belonging  to  honey.    [A.] 
(See  the  compounds.) 

2.  Fig.  :  Sweet.  (Shakesp.  :  Richard  HI.,  Iv.  1. 
honey-badger,  •  . 

Zool.  :  The  English  name  of  Mellivora,  a 
genus  of  Melidse  (Badgers),  which  feed  on 
honey.  [RATEU] 

honey-bag,  s.  The  little  bag  within  the 
body  of  a  bee,  in  which  the  insect  stores  the 
honey. 

honey-bear,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  English  name  of  Prochilus  or 
Melursus,  a  genus  of  Ursidae,  found  in  India. 

honey-bee,  s.  A  bee  that  produces 
honey;  spec.,  Apis  mellijica.  [BEE.] 

honey-berry,  s. 

Bot.  :  Melicocca,  one  of  the  Sapindaceae. 
The  wing-lmved  honey-berry,  Melicoccabijuga, 
grows  in  Jamaica. 

honey-buzzard,  a. 

Ornith.  :  Pernig  apivora,  a  raptorial  bird, 
family  Falconidae,  sub  -family  Buteoninse. 
The  male  is  about  two  feet  long  ;  top  of  the 
head  ashy  blue,  upper  parts  ashy  brown, 
bluish  ;  the  throat  white  ;  the  under  parts 
white,  with  brown  spots  ;  iris  and  feet  yel- 
!•>«.  It  is  found  in  Europe,  feeding  on  bees, 
wasps,  field-mice,  moles,  small  reptiles,  &c. 

honey-dew,  s. 

1.  A  swiet  juice  generally  believed  to  be 
exuded  by  plant-lice  (Aphides),  though  some 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  direct  emanation 
from  the  plant  itself.    [APHIS.] 

2.  A  kind  of  tobacco  moistened  with  mo- 
lasses and  pressed  into  cakes. 

honey-eaters,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  family  Meliphagidae(q.v.).  The 
honey  they  eat  is  obtained  from  the  flowers. 

honey-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Melianthus,  a  genus  of  Rutaceae. 

honey-garlic,  s. 

Bot.  :  Notoscordum. 


*  honey-gnat,  *.    "An  insect." 
vorth.)    It  has  not  been  identified. 


(Ains- 


honey  guide,  ». 

Orn  ithology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Indicator,  family  Cucu- 
lidas.     Two  species,  Indicator  major  and  /. 
minor,  are  found  at  the  Cape.     It  was  once 
supposed  that  their  cry  was  intended  to  direct 
the  natives  to  spots  where  wild  honey  was  to 
be  obtained  ;  but  it  is  their  own  interests  they 
are  looking  after,  not  those  of  man.     Honey  is 
their  own  appropriate  food.   They  build  bottle- 
shaped  pendulous  nests. 

2.  PI. :  The  subfamily  Indicatorinae.  • 

honey-harvest,  s.  The  harvest  of  honey 
obtained  in  autumn  from  the  hive  or  hives. 

honey -heavy,  a.  Heavy  and  somewhat 
oppressive. 

"  Enjoy  the  honey-henry  dew  of  slumber." 

XhaJcelp.  :  Juiiut  Caiar,  U.  L 

honey-locust,  s.    [GLEDITSCHIA.] 

honey-lotus,  s. 

Bot. :  Melilotus  offieinalis.    (Paxton.) 

honey-moon,  *  honey-month,  s.   The 

first  mouth  after  marriage,  usually  spent  by  the 

newly-married  couple  in  travelling  or  visiting. 

"  A  inau  should  keep  his  finery  for  the  latter  season 

of  marriage,  and  not  begin  to  dress  till  the  honey-moon 

is  over."—Additon. 

U  The  term  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  an 
old  Teutonic  practice  of  drinking  a  honey-like 
liquid,  metheglin,  for  thirty  days  after  mar- 
riage. Lubbock  (Origin  of  Civil.,  1882,  p.  122) 
suggests  that  the  honey-moon,  "during  which 
the  bridegroom  keeps  his  bride  away  from 
her  relatives  and  friends,"  may  be  a  survival 
from  marriage  by  capture.  [.MARRIAGE.] 

honey-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  Achrola  grisella. 

*  honey-mouthed,  a.  Sweet  and  smooth 
in  speech. 

"If  I  prove  honey-mouthed,  let  my  tongue  blister." 
Shaketp.  :  W inter  t  Tale,  ii.  1 

honey-pore.  .-•. 

Bot. :  The  pore  in  flowers  which  secretes 
honey.  (London.) 

honey  ratel,  s. 
Zool. :  Viverra  mellivora. 
honey-scales,  s.  pi. 
Bot. :  The  scales  in  flowers  which  secrete 
honey.    (London.) 

honey-spots,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  spots  in  flowers  which  secrete 
honey.  (London.) 

*  honey-stalk,  *.    The  flower  of  clover. 
honey-stone,  &    [MELLITE.] 

honey-suckers,  s.  pi. 

Entomology : 

1.  [HONEY-EATERS.] 

2.  The  family  Nectarinidae  (q.v.),  represent- 
ing in  the  New  World  the  Cinnyridae  of  the 
Old.    Called  also  Nectar-birds. 

*  honey-sweet,  a.    Very  dear. 

"  Pr'ythee,  honey-tweet  husband,  let  me  bring  thee 
to  Staiiies."—  Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  ii.  3. 

*  honey  tongued,  a.  Smooth  in  speech  ; 
honey-mouthed. 

*  hon'-ey,  v.t.  &  i.    [HONEY,  $.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cover  with,  or  as  with  honey;  to 
sweeten  ;  to  make  sweet,  smooth,  or  luscious. 

2.  To  speak  to  fondly  ;  to  address  in  terms 
of  affection. 

B.  Intrans. :   To   talk   fondly ;   to   coax. 
(Shakes?. :  Hamlet,  iii.  4.) 

hon  ey-comb  (b  silent),  s.    [Eng.  honey,  and 
comb.] 

Entom.,  <tc. :  The  hexagonal  cell  formed  by 
the  hive  bee  for  the  reception  of  honey  and  for 
the  eggs  of  the  queen  bee,  and  a  habitation  for 
the  larva  of  the  insect  till  reaching  maturity. 
The  teleologist  points  out  that  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Mathematician  the  bee  con- 
structs a  cell  with  the  maximum  of  strength 
and  the  minimum  of  material.  Mr.  Darwin 
attempted  to  explain  the  notable  fact  in  a 
different  way.  (Origin  of  Species,  ch.  xxviii.) 

honeycomb-moth,  s. 

Entomology  : 

(I)  Galleria  cerella,  a  small  moth  which 
does  much  damage  in  beehives,  piercing  the 
combs  and  building  as  it  proceeds  a  single 


tube,  covered  with  the  excrement  of  the  in« 
sect,  and  formed  of  the  wax  on  which  it  feeds. 
Why  the  bees  tolerate  such  a  foe  is  a  mystery. 

(2)  Galleria  alvearia. 

honeycomb-ringworm,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  kind  of  ringworm,  Tinea  favosa, 
making  the  scalp  look  honeycombed.  [RiNO- 
WORM.) 

hon  ey  combed  (b  silent),  a.  [Eug.  huney- 
comb ;  -ed.] 

1.  Bot. :  Excavated  so  as  to  resemble  tlia 
section  of  a  honeycomb  :  as  the  receptacle  of 
many  Composites,  and  the  seeds  of  Papaver. 

2.  Firearms:  Partially  eaten  away  or  cor» 
joded. 

hon  eyed,  a.    [HONIED.] 

*  hon' -eyed  ness,  s.    [Eng.  honeyed;  -ness.j 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  honeyed ;  sweet- 
ness. 

hon  ey  less,  a.  [Eng.  honey;  -less.]  With- 
out  honey ;  destitute  or  deprived  of  honey  ; 
hence  joyless. 

"  llcmeyleit  days  and  dxys  did  he  let  pass." 

he  alt :  I'ot  of  Itasit.  IT. 

hon  ey  sue  kle,  *  hon-y-soc-le,  s.  [A.S. 
huniysucle,  because  honey  can  be  easily 
ruckled  or  sucked  from  it.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus   Lonicera.     The  Com- 
mon Honeysuckle  is  Lonicera  Periclymenum; 
the  stem  is  ten  or  twenty  feet  high,  climb- 
ing ;    the    corolla   one    to    one    and    a    half 
inches    long,  dirty-red    outside,  and    yellow 
within.    It  occurs  in  Europe  and  North  Africa. 
A  cultivated  variety  is  common  in  gardens.     It 
is  called  also  Woodbine  (q.v.),  and  by  Milton 
Twisted   Eglantine.     There  are  many  other 
species,  found  in  North  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia.    The  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  (L.  Sewjier- 
vicetmf  is  a  native  of   the    Southern   United 
States,    where    it   is   often    called    the    Coral 
Honeysuckle.     It  bears  beautiful  red  flowers. 
The  name  Honeysuckle  is  also  given  to  othwr 
shrubs,  whose  flowers  abound  in  honey.     The 
Swamp  Honeysuckle  of  the  United  States  is  an 
Azalea   (A.   viscnxa).    These  species  are   very 
common  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  leaves  of  the  honeysuckle 
are  to  a  certain  extent  fetid,  emetic,  and  dras- 
tically purgative,   its    flowers    fragrant   and 
sudorific. 

If  Trifolium  pratense  is  called  by  somt 
farmers  a  honeysuckle  ;  Dwarf  Honeysueklf 
is  Corntis  suecica ;  French  Honeysuckle,  Heity* 
su.rum  coronarium ;  Heath  Honeysuckle, 
Banksiaserrata ;  Virgin  Mary's  Honeysuckle, 
Pulmonaria  officinal  is ;  West  Indian  Honey- 
suckle, Teconta  cape-mis,  Desmodium ;  and 
White  Honeysuckle,  Azalea  viscosa.  Not  one 
of  these  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  Honey- 
suckle proper.  (Treat,  of  Bot.,  &c.) 

honeysuckle-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Banksia  australis. 

hon'-ey-suc-kled  (kled  as  keld),a.  [Eng. 
honeysuckl(e) ;  -ed.]  Covered  with  or  full  of 
honeysuckles. 

hon'-ey-ware,  s.      Eng.  honey,  and  ware.] 

Bot. :  Two  Algais,  Alaria  esculenta  and 
Laminaria  sacchariiM. 

hon'-ey-wdrt,  s.  (Eng.  honey,  and  wort.  So 
named  from  the  abundance  of  honey  in  these 
flowers.] 

Bot. :  Cerinthe  major  and  C.  minor,  boragi- 
naceous  plants,  the  former  with  purplish,  aud 
the  latter  with  yellow  flowers. 

*  hong,  v.t.  &  t.    [HANG,  v.] 

hong,  s.  [Canton  dialectic  form  of  Chinese 
hang  =  a  factory.]  In  China  the  name  for 
one  of  the  foreign  factories  or  mercantile  ware- 
houses in  Canton.  The  term  hong  merchants 
was  formerly  given  to  a  number  of  eight  or 
twelve  Chinese  merchants  in  Canton,  who 
possessed  the  sole  privilege  of  trading  with 
Europeans.  This  privilege  was  abolished  by 
the  treaty  of  1842. 

hdn'-ghel,  a.  [West  African  name  of  the  plant. . 

Bot. :  (See  the  compound). 

honghel  bush,  s. 

Bot. :  Adenium  Honghr.1,  so  named  from 
being  wild  at  Aden,  in  Arabia.  It  is  of  the 
order  Aj>ocynaceae,  and  has  handsome  red 
flowers.  It  has  been  introduced  into  British 
hot-houses. 


late,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p 
or.  wore,  wolf.  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce.  03  =  i;  ey  =;»;  qu  =  kw. 
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-led,  hon  -eyed,  a.    [Eng.  honey ;  -ed. 

1.  Lit. :  Covered  with  honey. 

"The  Ixse  with  honied  thigh. 
That  at  her  flow'ry  work  doth  sing"1 

Jiillon  :  II  Peiaeroto,  14S. 

2.  Fig.  :  Sweet,  smooth,  alluring. 
"Silken  courtiers  whispering  honied  nothings." 

ila.  thew  Arnold  :  Tristram  t  Isealt,  11. 

Eon  I  ton,  s.    [See  compound.] 

Honiton  lace,  s. 

Fabric:  A  variety  of  lace,  &c.,  made  by 
placing  a  perforated  pattern  upon  a  pillow 
and  tlien  so  twisting  and  interweaving  the 
thread  by  means  of  bobbins,  pins,  and  spindles 
•s  to  produce  the  required  pattern  ;  so  calkc 
because  made  chiefly  at  and  around  Honitou, 
iu  Devonshire. 

twin' -or,  hon -our.  *hon-ure  (h  silent),*. 
[O.  Fr.  hanoun  honeur;  from  Lat.  honorem, 
*cciu.  of   hono»  =  honor;    Fr.   honneur;  Sp. 
*  Port,  honor.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Respect,    esteem,   or   high   estimation ; 
•everence,  reputation. 

"  Bo**ur  and  shame  were  scarcely  more  to  him  than 
Debt  and  liarkuess  to  the  bliud."— ifacaula)/  •  Hitt. 
f*o-.  ch.  ii. 

2.  Reputation,  fame,  good  name. 

"  Mine  honour  it  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one.' 

Shakap.  :  Richard  II.,  1. 1. 

5.  Respect,  reverence  ;  due  veneration  OP 
testimony,  token,  or  act  of  esteem. 

•*  And  therefore  traveller!  step  from  out  their  way 
To  i»y  him  honour"       Byron:  Churchill'i  Draw. 
4.  High  rank,  dignity,  distinction,  position ; 
exalted  place  or  position ;  the  privileges  of 
•mck  or  birth. 

"Confer  fair  Milan,  with  all  the  tumour*  on  my 
brother."  Shakfip :  Tempt  if,  i.  «. 

&  Dignity  of  mien  or  appearance. 

"Thou  art  clothed  with  honor  and  majesty."— 
ftalm  civ.  1. 

6.  Nobleness  of  mind,  probity,  moral  recti- 
tude, personal  integrity,  uprightness;  a  nice 
•ease  of  what  is  right. 

"The  law  of  honour  is  a  system  of  rules  constructed 
fcr  people  of  fashion  ami  calculated  to  facilitate  their 
intercourse  with  oue  another."— Paley :  Moral  Philo- 
foi*t/,  lik.  i..  ch.  ii. 

7.  Chastity,  purity,  modesty. 

"  To  violate  the  honour  of  my  child." 

Vhaketp.  :  Tempett.  L  J. 

8.  One  who  or  that  which  confers  honor  , 
••teem,  glory,  position,  or  respect ;  a  source 
Of  glory  or  esteem. 

"The  honour  of  his  profession  for  integrity  and 
••mllig."—  Ournet :  Throry  of  the  Enrth. 

*  9.  An  ornament,  a  decoration. 
"[He]  shook  the  sacred  honmtrt  of  his  head." 

Dryden:  Bomer;  niatH. 

10.  A  title  of  address    tormerly  given  to 
•Mn  of  rank  generally,  but  now  restricted  to 
the  holders  of  certain  offices,  as  a  County 
Court  J  udge.  &c. 

"  HU  honour  nad  myself  are  at  the  one." 

shaJutti.     Iticluird  III.,  ill.  *, 

11.  A  verlal  promise  by  which  one  pledges 
one's  self  by  one's  reputation  to  the  truth  of  a 
statement. 

"  My  baud  to  thee.  my  konevron  my  promise." 

Slialutp.  r-  Timon  of  A  thera.  i.  L 

XL  Technically : 

L  Cards:  One  of  the  four  highest  trump- 
cards— viz.,  the  king,  queen,  knave,  or  ace. 

2.  Law  :  A  seigniory  of  several  manors,  held 
under  oue  baron  or  lord-paramount. 

3.  Universities   (PI.):  The  first  or  highest 
class  in  an  examination  :  as.  He  went  out  in 


\  I.  An  affair  of  honor:  A  dispute  to  be  de- 
cided by. or  involving  a  duel  or  single  combat. 

2.  A  debt  of  honor :    A  debt,  as  money  lost 
to  gambling,  which  cannot  be  recovered  by 
legal  process,  but  the  payment  of  which  de- 
pends solely  upon  the  honor  nnd  good  faith 
of  the  person  owing  it. 

3.  A  point  of  honor :  A  scruple  arising;  from 
delicacy  of  feeling,  on    which    depends  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  certain  cases. 

4.  Word  of  hmtor :  A  verbal  promise  or  en- 
gagement by  which  one  pledges  his  honor  or 
food  faith. 

5.  Court  of  honor:    A  court  or  tribunal  for 
bearing  and  determining  questions  relating  to 
the  laws  of  honor,  and  for  deciding  on  and 
correcting  encroachments  in  matters  of  pre- 
cedence, coat-armor,  &c.     Originally   it  was 
•  court  of  chivalry. 

6.  Mn  til  of  honor: 


(1)  Lit.  :    A   lady   who   attends    upon    the 
Queen  when  she  appears  in  public. 

(2)  Fig. :  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  cheese- 
cake made  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey. 

7.  Honor*  of  war:    A  distinction   or  privi- 
lege granted  to  a  beaten  enemy,  as,  to  march 
out  of  a  town  or  camp  armed,  and  with  colors 
flying. 

8.  On  or  vpon   one's  honor:    A  declaration 
pledging    one's    honor    or  reputation  to  the 
truth,  accuracy,  or  good  faith  of  a  statement. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  when  acting 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  give  their  verdicts 
on  their  honor. 

9.  Honor  bright!  A  vulgar  form  of  pled°inz 
one's  honor. 

10.  Honor  court : 

Law:  A  court  held  within  an  honor  or 
seigniory. 

11.  To  do  the  honors:  To  act  as  master  or 
mistress  at  a  dinner,  reception,  ic. 

honor-point,  a. 

Her. :  The  point  immediately  above  the 
centre  of  the  shield,  dividing  the  upper  por- 
tion into  two  equal  parts. 

hon' -or,  hSn'-our^  silent),  v.t.    [HONOR,  ».] 

1.  To  treat  with  reverence,  veneration,  or 
respect;  to  do  honor  to;  to  reverence,  adore, 
or  worship ;  to  act  with  deference  towards. 

'•Honor  thy  father  and  tliy  mother."— Exod.  xx.  1J, 

2.  To  treat  with  politeness  or  civility  •  to  be 
respectful  or  polite  towards. 

3.  To  bestow   honor  upon  ;  to  ennoble  ;  to 
dignify ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise  to  dignity  ;  to  cast 
or  reflect  credit  upon. 

"  The  name  of  Cauiu*  konour*  this  corruption  " 

S*a*~p.  :  Juliiu  Ctuar,  Ir.  S. 

*  4.  To  glorify,  to  exalt. 

"  I  will  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
host."— Exodus  xiv.  4. 

5.  To  acknowledge ;  to  accept:  as,  To  honor 
a  challenge;  specif,  in  comm.,  to  accept  and 
pay  when  due,  as  To  honor*  bill. 

hon'-  or-a-ble,  hSn  -our-a-ble  (h  silent), 
a.  [Fr.  honorable,  from  Lat' hvnorabilis  ;  Sp. 
honorable;  Ital.  omireimU.] 

1.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  honor,    esteem, 
respect,    or   reverence  ;    illustrious  ;   noble  ; 
estimable ;  distinguished. 

2.  Conferring  honor :  ennobling. 

"  The  chiefs  their  honourable  danger  sought." 

Dryam .  Ovid  ;  MHumfrfSSm  viii. 

3.  Actuated  by  principles  of    honor,  pro- 
bity, rectitude,  or  nobility  of  mind  ;  upright ; 
just. 

4.  Consistent  with  honor  or  reputation. 

"To  capitulate  on  honovraNe  and  advantageous 
termi."— jlf  oouu/ay  .•  Hi*..  Ung.,  ch.  xii 

5.  Worthy  of  respect ;  estimable. 

"  Marriage  is  honorable  In  all."— SttrrttH  xill.  4. 

6.  Accompanied  or  performed  with  or  as 
marks  of  honor,  respect,  or  esteem. 

"  Anhonmirabie  conduct  let  him  hare." 

Shatciii  :  Xtny  John,  i. 

7.  Proceeding  from  a  laudable  or  propel 
cause ;   becoming ;    not   disgraceful  base  or 
reproachful. 

*  8.  Becoming,  decent 

*  pel  when  h.  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
laltaifurabU   terms." 

Shtiketp. :  Love  i  Labour1!  Lnit,  v.  L 

9.  Free  from  taint  or  reproach  ;  honest ; 
upright ;  fair. 

"As  he  was  hnnorablt  In  all  his  acts,  so  in  this  that 
he  took  Joppe  for  an  haven."—!  Mac.  ilv.  t. 

10.  Not  to  be  disgraced. 

"  Here's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the  coming  down 
of  thy  fat  woman  :  let  her  descend,  my  chambers  are 
honourable."— Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivei,  iv.  &. 

11.  Becoming,  lit,  or  suitable  for  a  person 
of  rank  or  position  ;  suited  for  the  support  of 
a  station  or  dignity  :  as,    an  honorable  salary. 

12.  A  title  of  respect  or  distinction  :  specif., 
a  form  of  address  to  the  younger  children  of 
earls    and    the    children   of   viscounts   and 
barons  ;   of   the  House  of  Commons  collec- 
tively, and  by  meml>ers  when  speaking  of 
each  other ;  to  judges ;  also  in  America  to 
members  of  the  legislature. 

H  Jiight-honorable :  A  title  given  to  all 
peers  and  peeresses;  to  the  eldest  sons  and 
all  daughters  of  peers  above  the  rank  of  vis- 
count ;  to  all  privy  councillors,  and  to  certain 
civic  officers,  as  the  lord-mayor  of  London, 
York,  or  Dublin. 


hon-or-a-ble-ness.    hSn  -  our-a-ble - 

n6ss  (/.silent),  ,.  IEU£°  AwSSTftfe*  .^*  , 
The  quahty  or  state  of  being  honorable- 
honorable  nature;  probity;  uprightness; 
honor;  eminence;  fairness;  respectability1 
reputablenes*. 

"The  \onc<  rallenett    or  dishonourableness 
•mploym.ni.  -Smith .  WtaUh o/ Tatw«?bk  L 


adv.     [bug.  /wnorau(U);  -ly.. 

1.  In  an  honorable  manner;    im  a  manner 
becoming  a  man  of  honor 

'"^ord0-'*  l°£LZ2?  *?""•"?*"*  uphold  bto 
woru.          Shaketp. .  Latei  Labour"!  Lott,  v.  1 

2.  With  marks  or  signs  of  honor:     with 
tokens  of  respect. 

with    „  v.  "The  reverend  abbot. 

With  all  his  convent,  honourably  received  him  " 
Shaketp. :  Henry  Vlil..  it.  J. 

3.  Fairly,  equitably,  justly. 
*  4.  Decently,  becomingly. 

Do  this  Ujessage  ^rmonrqMy.** 
^  Shaketp.  •  Titiu  Andnmieitt,  IT.  4. 

*hon'-or-ance  (h  silent),  *.  [Eng.  honor; 
-anct.}  The  act  of  paying  honor  or  r»» 
spect  to. 

rather  tnalTlfi  **  '"  kma*™et-  **  him  *l>at  honour* 


hon  6  rar  I  urn  (*  silent),  «.  [Lat.,  neut. 
of  honorarius  =  honorary.]  A  fee  or  payment 
made  to  a  professional  man  for  professional 
services  rendered. 


.     j  (h  silent),  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  honora. 
nvs;  from  honos  feenit.  honoris)  =  honor.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Done  or  made  in  or  as  a  mark  of  honor. 

„  "l.^0"*  holl"r<lr*  «*"'i«»  which  are  still,  at  a  coro- 
Banco,  rendered  to  the  person  of  the  sovercimi  br 
•ome  lords  of  mauors."_Jtf<«aufay  ;  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  lL 

2.  Confermig  honor,    without  gain  :  as,  an 
Honorary  office,  an  honorary  degree. 

3.  Possessing  a   title  or  holding  an  office 
without  receiving  reward  or  payment,  or  with- 
out taking  an  active   part :  as,   an  honorary 
secretary,  an  honorary  member. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  HONORARIUM 
(q.v.). 

"  The  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the 
greater  part  arises  from  honoraria  or  fees  of  hl» 
pupils. "-Smith :  Wealth  of  Nation! .  bk.  v..  ch.  L 

honorary-feuds,  s.  pi. 

Law  :  Titles  of  nobility  descendible  to  the 
eldest  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 

honorary-services,  s.  pi. 
Law:  Services  incident  to  grand  sergeantry, 
and  commonly  annexed  to  some  honor. 

hon  6r-er,  hon  -our-er<  ft  silentX  ».  [Eng. 
honor;  -er.\  One  who  honors ;  one  who  pays 
respect ;  one  who  confers  honor. 

"Worthy  honourert  of  their  high  master  and 
heavenly  king."— Barrow.-  Sermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

•  hon-6r-Jf  -Ic  (h  silent),  a.  [Lat  honorificus, 
from  honos  (genit.  honoris)  —  honor,  and  facio 
=  to  make.)  Causing  or  conferring  honor. 

"  She  desires  that  the  place  of  Ireland  in  the  Empire) 
be  more  distinct  and  honorific  than  it  has  ever  yet 
been."-  Spectator.  Oct.  15,  1881.  p.  1299. 

hon  or  less,  hon   our  less.  •  hon-our- 
lesse  (A  silent),  a.   [Lug.  honor;  -?«s.]     Des- 
titute of  or  without  honors  ;     unhonored. 
"The  hugie  hejqw  of  such  as  there  lay  slftyne, 
Both  uuuibrelesse  and  htmourleae  they  burne." 
fhatr     Virgil;  .KntidotiL 

*  hont,  v.    [HUNT.] 

*  hod,    interj.      [Hoi]      An    exclamation   of 
triumphant  joy.   (Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  Hi.  S.) 

-hood,  S7(jT.  [A.S.  had  =  state,  finality.]  la 
composition  a  suffix  denoting  quality,  state, 
condition,  character,  and  sometimes  used  col- 
lectively :  as,  m&nhood,  brothertooci,  knight- 
hooil,  &c.  It  is  also  written  -head. 

hood,     hod.  *  bode,  s.     [A.S    hod;  cogn. 
with   Dut.    hoed  =  a  hat;  O.   H.  Ger.  hunt, 
hot ;  Ger.  hut ;  Gr.  KOTV/U)  (kutule)  =  a  hollow 
vessel.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  soft  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by 
women  and  children. 

"  She  burst  Into  tears,  drew  her  hood  over  her  face ' 
—Macaulan  :  Bitt.  Kng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  part  of  a  monk's  cloak  or  gown  with 
which  he  covers  his  head ;  a  cowl. 

"  All  hoodt  make  not  monks." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  •'///..  ill  t. 


bo*y ;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  fell,  chorus,  9*1  in,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-«lan,    tlan  =  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious.  -slons  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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hood  -hooft 


3.  An  appendage  to  a  cloak  or  overcoat, 
Whii-li  ran  be  drawn  over  the  head  at  pleasure. 

"The  tacerna  liiul  H  kood,  which  could  be  separated 
ftuiu  and  joined  tu  it."—ArtiulHnat. 

4.  Aii  oru.ua. 'ni, il  ap)>emlage  toanacademic 
gown,  living  a  nuxli  ticat  inn  of  the  monk's  hood, 
•ml  worn  by  graduates  of  the  universities,  to 
niark  their  degrees. 

*  5.  Dress  in  general. 

••  How  couldst  tliou  weeu  through  that  disguized  hood 
To  hide  thy  itate  ?"  SiMiutr:  f.  Q.7\.  vil.  St. 

6.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  hood 
cither  in  imrpo.se  or  form  ;  the  covering  for  a 
companion-hatch,  the  cover  of  a  pump,  the 
tipper  petal  or  sepal  of  certain  flowers;  a 
chimney-cowl.  [MoNKSHOOD.] 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Falconry :  The  blinding  cap  on  the  head  of 
*  hawk  to  make  him  sit  quietly  on  his  perch. 
8uid  t<>  have  been  invented  by  the  Arabians. 

2.  Hytlr.  Engin. :  The  capping  of  the  piles 
of  a  .starling. 

3.  Nautical : 

0)  One  of  the  foremost  or  aftermost  planks 
Of  a  st  rake. 

(2)  A  piece  of  barred  canvas  used  as  a  cover- 
ing for  the  ends  of  standing  rigging. 

4.  Onliuince :  A  covering  for  a  mortar. 

5.  Sadtll. :  The  leathern  shield  in  front  of  a 
wooden  stirrup,  which  serves  to  protect  the 
foot  of  the  rider.    (American.) 

6.  Vehicles :  A  carriage-top  which  may  be 
elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure. 

hood-cap,  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  for  the  crested  seal,  Stem- 
matopus  cristatus.  [SEAL,  STEMMATOPUS.] 

hood  end,  s.    A  hooding-end  (q.  v.). 

hood  mould,  hood  moulding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  band  or  string  over*the  head  of  a 
door,  window,  or  other  opening ;  so  called  from 
its  enclosing,  as  within  a  hood,  the  inferior 
mouldings  and  the  opening  itself. 

hood-sheaf;  s. 

Agric. :  A  sheaf  used  to  cover  other  sheaves 
standing  in  shocks. 

hood- wink,  v.t.    [HOODWINK.] 
•hood,  v.t.    [HOOD,  *.] 

1.  To  dress  in  a  hood  or  cowl ;  to  put  ft 
hood  or  cowl  on. 

"Sii  statues  of  stone,  set  in  the  church  wall,  some 
•even  foot,  every  one  tall,  bare  head  and  foot,  eloked 
•ml  hooded."— Selden  :  Jllust.  to  ItruytoiCs  l'oly-(Jl- 
Man,  s.  9. 

2.  To  cover  so  as  to  bar  sight ;  to  blind. 

"I'll  hood  mine  eyes 

Thn«  with  iny  hat.  and  sigh,  and  say.  Amen." 
Shakup.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  il  1 

3.  To  cover  in  any  way. 

liood'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Hooo,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Covered  with  or  dressed  in  a 
hood  or  cowl ;  blinded. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  CUCULLATE  (q.v.). 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  hawk  or  other 
bird  of  prey  when  borne  with  a  hood  over  the 
head. 

hooded  chatterer,  s. 
Ornith. :  Ampelis  cucullata. 

hooded-crow,  s.    [ROYSTON-CROW.] 
hooded  milfoil,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Utricularia.    (London.) 

hooded  seal,  s.    [HOOD-CAP.] 

hooded  snakes,  s.  pi. 

Zonl. :  Elapidae,  a  family  of  viperine  snakes, 
receiving  their  English  name  from  the  capa- 
bility which  they  possess  of  dilating  the  loose 
•kin  of  the  neck  into  a  disc.  Specially  used 
of  the  genus  Naia.  The  Indian  Hooded  Snake, 
Kaia  tripudians,  is  the  Cobra.  [COBRA.]  The 
Egyptian  Hooded  Snake  is  Naia  haje.  [NAIA.] 

bod' -die,  s.     [A  corruption  of  hooded  (q.v.).] 
For  def.  see  etym. 

hoodie-crow,  s.    [HOODED-CROW.] 

hood'-mg,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  *.    [Hooo,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  covering  with  or 
as  witli  a  hood. 

hooding  end,  s. 

ShipbtiiUl. :  The  end  of  a  hood  or  endmost 
plank  of  a  complete  strake.  The  hoodingends 
fit  into  rabliets  of  the  stem  and  stern  posts. 

*  hood' -less,  *  hood  lessc,  a.     [Eng.  hood; 
•less.]    Destitute  of  or  without  a  hood ;  having 
no  hood. 

hood'  liim,  ».  A  street  rowdy,  originally 
one  in  Sun  Francisco  or  California. 

*  hood  man,  s.    [Eng.  hood,  and  man.]    Th9 
person  blindfolded  in  the  children's  game  now 
called  blindman's  buff. 

*  hoodman  blind,  .-•.    Blindman's  buff. 

hood'-ock,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Icel. 
IwM  =  a  treasure.]  Miserly,  niggardly,  stingy. 
(Scotch.) 

hoo  doo,  .«.  A  person  or  a  thing  supposed  to 
cause  bad  luck ;  the  opposite  of  a  mascot. 

hod  (loo,  v.t.  To  bring  bnd  luck  upon  a 
person  or  an  enterprise.  (Collaq.) 

hood  -wink,  v.t.    [Eng.  hood,  and  wink.] 

*  L  Lit. :  To  blindfold  ;  to  blind  by  cover- 
ing the  eyes. 

"(Jo,  I  aay,  and  hooilwinJu  hit  head."— .P.  Bollaud: 
Lirius,  p.  19. 

IL  Figuratively: 
1.  To  blind. 

*  2.  To  deceive ;  to  impose  upon. 

"  He,  hoodannked  with  kindneu,  least  of  all  men 
knew  who  struck  him,"— Sidney. 

*  3.  To  cover. 

"  The  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hoodwink  this  mischance." 

Khakap. :  Tempeit,  tv.  L 

hoof,  *  hof,  *  hofe,  *  huf,  *  hufe,  s.    [A.S. 
/to/;  cogn.   with  Dut.  hoe/;  Icel.  hofr ;  Dan 
hov ;  Sw.  hof;  Ger.  huf.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  horny  substance  covering  the 
feet  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.     It  is  of  the 
same  substance  as  horns. 

"  What  with  their  hums  and  hoofs,  could  then  them- 
selves defend."         Drayton :  foly-Vlbion,  e.  22. 

2.  Fig. :  An  animal,  a  beast. 
II.  Geom. :  An  ungula  (q.v.). 

II  (1)  Tu  beat  or  pad  t!te  hoof:  To  walk  about ; 
to  be  or  go  on  tramp. 

*  (2)  To  be  on  or  upon  the  hoof:  To  walk ; 
to  be  on  the  move.     (Gentleman  Instructed, 
p.  293.) 

II  Obvious  compounds  :  Hoof -beat,  hoof- 
clang,  hoof-mark,  hoof-print,  hoof-tramp,  hoof- 
tread,  &c. 

hoof-bound,  a.    (See  extract.) 

"  A  horse  is  said  to  be  hoof-bound  when  he  has  a 
pain  in  the  fore-feet,  occasioned  by  the  dryuess  and 
contraction  or  narrowness  of  the  horn  of  the  quarters, 
which  straitens  the  quarters  of  the  heels,  and  often- 
times makes  the  horse  lame.  A  hoof-bound  horse  has 
a  narrow  heel,  the  sides  of  which  come  too  near  one 
another,  insomuch  that  the  flesh  is  kept  too  tight,  and 
has  not  its  natural  extent."— Farrier's  Mctionary. 

hoof-pad,  s. 

Manege :  A  pad  attached  to  the  hoof  of  a 
horse  to  keep  the  foot,  or  the  shoe  of  the  foot 
to  which  it  is  attached,  from  cutting  the 
fellow  foot  or  the  fetlock. 

hoof-paring  knife,  s. 

Farr. :  A  knife  with  a  recurved  blade,  used 
for  paring  hoofs,  to  fit  horseshoes  thereon ; 
the  sharply  curved  portion  enables  the  knife 
to  £ct  as  a  scorper  in  the  fissures  between  the 
frog  and  sole. 

hoof-shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  horse's 
hoof. 

*  hoof,  v.i.    [HooF,  s.]    To  walk  as  cattle. 

hoofed,  *  hoved,  a.  [Eng.  hoof;  *d.]  Fur- 
nished with  hoofs. 

"  In  India,  there  be  found  bceufea  whole  hoofed,  with 
single  homes."— P.  Holland  :  Plinia,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  xxi. 

hoof-less,  a.  [Eng.  hoof;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  or  without  hoofs  ;  having  no  hoofs. 

hook,    '  hok.   *  hoke,   *  hooke,  s.    [A.S. 

hoc,  hooc;  cogn.  with  Dut.  haak ;  IceL  fcofct; 
Dan.  hage;  Sw.  hake;  Ger.  haken.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  curved  piece  of  metal  (usually)  hy 
which  an  object  is  caught  or  suspended.  The 
varieties  are  numerous,  according  to  the  pur- 


pose for  which  they  are  intended.     The  word 
is  thus  used  to  signify — 

(a)  A  (ishhook. 

"Therefore  when  we  catch  them  with  a  ftou*.  wo 

tread  un  tliem  to  take  the  huok  out  of  their  mouths." 

fltimpier  :  Voyiiyes  (an.  1684). 

(b)  A  curved  instrument  for  cutting  grass 
or  corn  ;  a  sickle  ;  a  reaping-hcok  ;  an  instru- 
ment for  lopping  branches  ;  a  billhook. 

(c)  An  iron  to  seize  meat  in  a  caldron. 

(<0  That  part  of  a  hinge  which  is  fastened 
to  or  inserted  in  the  post,  having  a  vertical 
pin  at  the  extremity,  on  which  the  gate  or 
door  liangs  and  turns. 

"Break  down  the  hooks  and  hinges  with  force,  which 
the  gales  hang  \>y."-Jfurth  :  Plutarch,  p.  27. 

(2)  A  tool  having  a  shape  similar  to  any  of 
the  foregoing. 

(3)  One  of  the  projecting  thigh-bones  of 
cattle  ;  a  hook-bone. 

2.  Fig. :  A  catch  ;  an  advantage.    (Slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  A  field  sown  two  years  running. 

2.  Hot. :  A  hair  curved  back  at  the  point. 

3.  Shipbidld. :   A   knee   or   strengthening 
frame  conforming  to  the  inner  shape  of  the 
vessel  and  supporting  the  bow  or  forward 
ends  of  the  decks. 

U  1.  By  hook  or  by  crook :  By  some  means 
or  other  ;  in  one  way  or  another. 

"  The  spoyle  of  people's  eulll  gotten  good. 
The  which  her  sire  had  script  by  hiioke  and  crookf." 
Kpenter  :  F.  «.,  V.  ii.  27. 

2.  Off  the  hooks  : 

*  (1)  In  a  state  of  disturbance  or  confusion  J 
unhinged,  disturbed. 

"  Easily  put  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous  hard  to  bv> 
pleased  again."— L' Estrange. 

(2)  Dead.    (Slang.) 

3.  To  go  of  the  hooks :  To  die.    (Slang.) 

4.  On  one's  own  hook:  On  one's  own  account 
or  responsibility. 

hook  and  butt,  s.  A  mode  of  scarring 
timber  so  that  the  parts  resist  tensile  strain, 
to  part  them  ;  a  hook-scarf.  [SCARF.] 

hook-and-eye,  s.  An  ordinary  fastening 
of  ladies'  dresses.  Made  of  flattened  wire  and 
bent  to  form. 

hook-backed,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  RUNCINATE  (q.v.). 

hook-beaked,  hook-billed,  a.    Hav> 

ing  a  hooked  or  curved  beak  or  bilL 

hook-bill,  s. 

1.  The  hooked  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird. 

2.  A  billhook  (q.v.). 
hook-billed,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Hook-billed  cuckoos : 

Ornitk. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  U 
Coccyzinae,  a  sub-family  of  Cuculidae  (q.v.). 
They  are  from  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

hook-block,  s.  A  pulley-block  strapped 
with  a  hook,  in  contradistinction  to  one  with 
an  eye  or  a  tail. 

hook-bolt,  £.  A  bolt  with  a  hook-head. 
Used  on  board  ship  to  fasten  lower-deck  ports. 

hook-bone,  s.    [HOOK,  s.,  1. 1  (3).] 
hook-butt,  s.    [HooK-AND-BuiT,  SCARF.) 

hook-ladder,  s.  A  ladder  having  one  01 
more  hooks  at  the  end. 

hook-land,  s.  Land  ploughed  and  sowed 
every  year. 

hook  motion,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve-motion  having  hooka 
for  backward  and  forward  gear.  (American.) 

hook-nose,  s.  A  curved  or  hooked  nose; 
a  hawk-nose. 

hook-nosed,  a.  Having  a  curved  or 
hooked  nose ;  hawk-nosed. 

"  I  may  justly  say  with  the  hooknosed  fellow  at 
Borne  there,  Ctesar,  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame."— 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  I V.,  iv.  3. 

hook-pin,  s. 

Build. :  An  iron  pin  with  a  hooked  head> 
used  for  pinning  together  the  frame  of  a  floor 
or  roof. 

hook-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  six  or  eight  fathoms  long, 
with  a  hook  and  thimble  spliced  at  one  end 
and  whipped  at  the  other.  It  is  used  to  drag 
chain  and  for  similar  purposes. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  piae,  pit,  sire,  six,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  -  e ;    ey  =  a.   qu  =  few 


hook— hoop 
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book  scarf,  s. 

Carp. :  [HOOK-AND-BUTT,  SCARF]. 

book-squid.  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  the  Uncinated 
Calamary  (Onychoteuthis),  and  the  Armed 
Calainary  (Enoploteuthis),  two  genera  of 
Teuthidas,  sub-family  Oigopsinae. 

book-tipped,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Hook-tipped  moths : 
Entomology  : 

1.  Platypteryx  and  Drepana,  genera  of  the 
femily  of  moths  called  Platypterygida3(q.v.). 

2.  That  family  itself.    Six  species  occur  in 
Britain.    (Stainton.) 

book-tool,  s. 

Turning : 

L  A  hanging-tool  (q.v.). 
2.  A  wood-turning  tool  having  a  bent  por- 
tion used  for  hollow  work. 

hook- wrench,  s.  A  form  of  spanner 
which  has  a  bent  end  adapted  to  grasp  a  nut 
or  coupling  piece  and  turn  it. 

book,  v.t.  &  i.    [HOOK,  i  ] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

L  To  catch  with  or  as  with  a  hook.  (Addi- 
ton :  Spectator,  No.  108.) 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  hook  or  hooks  :  as,  To 
Jtiok  a  dress. 
,    3.  To  bend  or  curve  into  the  form  of  a  hook. 

4.  To  furnish,  provide,  or  arm  with  hooks 
Cr  hooked  instruments.  (Milton :  Nativity,  56.) 

1L  Figuratively : 

1.  To  catch  ;  to  ensnare  ;  to  entrap. 

8.  To  steal.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bend  or  curve  into  the 
fcrni  of  a  hook. 

IT  To  hook  it :  To  decamp  ;  to  run  away. 
(Slang.) 

book -ah,  hook  a,  *.  [Arab.]  A  pipe  for 
smoking,  having  a  large  bowl  and  along  flexible 
tube,  arranged  so  that  the  smoke  can  be  passed 
through  water,  for  the  puri>ose  of  cooling  it. 
(Byron :  The  Island,  ii.  19.) 

booked,  a.    [Eng.  hook;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Bent,    curved,    curvated.      (Thornton: 
Winter,  1,718.) 

2.  Furnished  or  provided  with  hooks. 

H.  Bot.  :  Curved  suddenly  back  at  the 
point ;  uncate ;  uncinate ;  as  the  leaves  of 
Jtestmbryunthemum  uncinatum. 

booked-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  with  a  lip  used  to 
fasten  boards  on  to  a  ship's  frame  or  a  wharf. 

booked-tool,  s. 

1.  A  marble-worker's  chisel,  the  end  bent  to 
Aright  angle,  and  used  in  positions  where  the 
•quare  chisel  cannot  be  readily  employed. 

2.  Wood-turning   tools   of  the  nature  of 
•corpers. 

3.  An  iron  bar  bent  into  three  sides  of  a 
•quare,  the  third  side  forming  a  handle.   Used 
in  taking  the  twist  out  of  a  bar  while  forging. 

4.  A  hoof-paring  knife. 

book  ed  ness,  .  [Eng.  hooked;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  l>eing  hooked. 

book  -er  (1),  t.    [Dut.  hoeker.] 


tfaut.  :  A  one-masted  merchant  vessel  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  waters. 


hook  -er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  hook ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  hooks  ;  a  thief. 

hook  er  -i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Wm.  Jack- 
son Hooker,  the  great  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Hookeriei  (q.v.). 
Hookeria  lucens  is  a  tine  moss  found  in  Devon- 
shire, and  H.  Uete-virens  grows  in  a  bog  near 
Cork. 

hook  er-I-e-i,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hooker i(a); 
Lat.  musr.  pL  adj.  suff.  -«i.] 

But. :  A  section  of  Bryaeeae  (Urn-mosses), 
considered  by  Berkeley  a  distinct  order  of 
Muscales.  They  have  flat,  creeping,  irregu- 
larly-branched stems,  with  reticulated  leaves, 
capsules  on  elongated  footstalks,  a  cam  pan  u- 
late  smooth  veil  and  a  double  peristouie.  Most 
of  the  species  are  Extra-European. 

hook  ey,  s.    [HOCKEY.] 

hook'-heal,  s.    [Eng.  hook,  and  heal.] 

Bot. :  A  name  for  Prunella  vu.lgo.ris,  more 
commonly  called  Self-heal  (q.v.). 

hook  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [HooK,  v.] 

A.  &  D.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  fastening  with  a 

hook  or  hooks  ;  a  curving  like  a  hook. 

booking-frame,  s.  A  fiame  with  hooks 
upon  which  cloth  is  measured  and  suspended, 
being  folded  to  and  fro  until  the  required 
quantity  is  readied,  when  it  is  cut  off  and  re- 
moved to  be  packed. 

*  hook'-y,  a.    [Eng.  hook ;  -y.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  full  of  hooks. 

2.  Hooked,  aquiline. 

"  His  hooky  nose."        Hood:  Mitt  KUmaruegg. 

•hool,  a.  [WHOLE.]  Perfect.  (Chaucer :  C.  T., 
12,045.) 

hool,  hail,  s.  [HULL.]  A  hull,  a  covering ; 
a  pea  or  bean -husk.  (Scott:  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  ch.  xviii.) 

hool  -y,  hool   ic,  a.  &  adv.   [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Slow,  cautious,  careful. 

B.  As  adv. :  Slowly,  cautiously,  carefully. 

"  But  still  the  mair  I'm  that  way  bent. 
Something  cries  '  Uooliet  " 

Burnt  :  To  Jennet  Smith. 

IT  Honly  and  fairly :  Fairly  and  softly  ;  care- 
fully, slowly. 

"Let  the  chair  down,  and  draw  It  up  hooly  and 
/airly;  we  will  halloo  when  we  are  ready."— Scott : 

Antiquary,  ch.  viii. 

hoon  dee,  noun  di,  hun  -di,  s.    [Hind. 

hoondee,  hundi.\ 

In  India :  A  bill  of  exchange  ;  a  cheque 
given  by  a  native  banker  on  another  native 
banker.  It  commences  with  an  invocation  of 
Ganesa,  reputed  to  be  the  god  of  wisdom.  It 
then  mentions  the  mode  and  date  of  payment. 
It  has  on  it  no  stamp  or  other  legal  authoriza- 
tion, but  its  authenticity  is  guaranteed  by  cer- 
tain mystic  signs  understood  by  the  native 
bankers  on  either  side,  and  by  them  alone. 
Hoondees  are  freely  accepted  by  Europeans  in 
the  East,  and  are  rarely  dishonoured. 

Hoon  u  man,  3.    [HUNOOMAK] 

hoop  (1),  *  hoopc,  *  hope,  s.  [Probably  an 
English  word,  tnough  not  found  in  A.S. ;  Dut. 
hoef—  a  hoop  ;  Icel.  hof=  a  haven,  a  bay.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  pliant  strip  of  wood  or  metal  bent 
into  a  band  or  ring. 

"  A  Itoov  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring." 

Shakup.  :  Merchant  <<fVenict,  T.  I. 

(2)  A  combination   or  frame    of   rings    or 
circles  of  metal,  hair,  whalebone,  Ate.,  used 
to  expand  the  skirts  of  ladies'  dresses ;  a 
crinoline,  a  farthingale. 


*  (3)  A  quart    pot,   so  called  from    being 
bound  round  with  hoops   or    bands   like  a 
cask  ;  of  these  hoops  there  were  generally 
three,  and  if  three  men  were  drinking  together 
each  would  take  his  hoop  or  share. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  curved  or  circular  like  a  hoop. 

"  The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy 
Wu  grown  into  »  hoop"     Shnketii. :  Tempett,  i.  t. 

*  (2)  A  share  or  portion  of  drink.    [1. 1  (3).] 


IX  Technically: 

1.  Cooper. :  A  strip  of  metal  or  wood  united 
at  the  ends  and  driven  around  a  cask  to  hold 
the  staves  together.    They   are  known    as: 
Bulge-hoop,  the  hoop  nearest  the  swell  of  a 
cask.     Chine  or  chime-hoop,  or  head-hoop, 
the  hoop  nearer  to  the  end  or  chine.     Flat- 
hoop,  a  thin  hoop,  flat  on  both  sides.     Half- 
round  hoop,  a  hoop  whose  outside  is  the  un- 
dressed exterior  of  the  pole.     Quarter-hoop, 
an  intermediate  hoop  between  the  bulge  and 
chine.    Truss-hoop,  a  stout  hoop  of  wood, 
used  before  or  preliminary  to  the  final  hooping. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  One  of  the  rings  to  which  the  weather- 
leach  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  bent,  and  by 
which  it  slides  on  the  mast  or  stay  as  the  sail 
is  hoisted  or  lowered  ;  a  hank. 

(2)  A  band  on  a  wooden  anchor-stock. 

3.  Milling: 

(1)  The  enclosing  case  of  a  run  of  stone*. 
It  stands  on  the  husk. 

(2)  A  metallic  band  around  a  mill-stone. 

4.  Mach. :  A  strap  around  an  eccentric. 
hoop-ash,  s. 

Bot. :  Celtis  crassifolia. 

hoop-bee,  s. 

Entom. :  Em-era,  a  genus  of  burrowing  been 

hoop-bending  machine,  s. 

Cooper.:  A  machine  for  curving  hoops; 
generally  consisting  of  a  set  of  three  rollers 
between  which  the  hoop  is  passed,  the  upper 
roller  acting  against  and  between  the  two 
lower  ones,  and  having  its  lower  surface  de- 
pressed below  the  upper  line  of  the  two  lower 
ones. 

hoop-coiling  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  by  which  split,  sawn, 
or  cut  hoop-stuff  for  barrels  is  wound  upon  ft 
drum  so  as  to  be  secured  in  a  coiled  condition 
for  shipment  and  use. 

hoop  cramp,  s.  . 

Cooper. :  A  ring-clutch  for  holding  the  ends 
of  a  hoop  which  are  lapped  over  each  other. 

hoop  crimping  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  giving  the  bend  to 
hoop-stuff  to  render  the  hoops  tractable  in 
fitting  to  barrels  and  casks. 

hoop-dressing  machine,  *.    [Hoop- 

PLANING   MACHINE.] 

hoop-driver,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  hand-tool  or  machine  by  which 
the  hoops  are  forced  on  to  the  cask. 

hoop-iron,  ».    Flat,  thin  bar-iron. 

hoop-lock,  «. 

Coopering : 

1.  A  mode  of  connecting  the  ends  of  tha 
split  pole  or  slat  which  forms  a  hoop. 

2.  One  of  the  interlocking  notches  near  the) 
ends  of  a  barrel-hoop. 

3.  A  fastening  for  tin;  ends  of  hoops  ;  used 
in  baling  hay  or  cotton. 

hoop-petticoat,  • 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  [Hoop,  *.,  I.  1  (2)]. 

2.  Hot. :  The  genus  Corbularia  (q.v.). 
hoop-planing  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  thinning  down  and 
dressing  the  surface  or  surfaces  of  hoop-pole 
stuff,  or  of  stuff  sawed  or  cut  for  hoops. 

hoop-pole,  ».  A  pole  of  ash  or  hickory 
for  splitting  up  into  hoops. 

hoop -racking  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  forcibly  bending 
riven  hoops  to  make  them  tractable  in  placing 
them  around  casks. 

hoop -riving   machine,  s.     [Hoop- 

SPLITTING   MACHINE.] 

hoop  -  sawing  and  hoop  -  cutting 
machine,  s. 

Coopering  : 

1.  A  machine  in  which  gauged  stuff  is  fed 
to  a  gang  of  circular  saws  and  reduced  to 
dimensions  for  making  hoops. 

2.  A  machine  which  removes  successively 
thin  strips  from  the  edge  of  a  board. 

3.  A  machine  which  saws  or  cuts  hoops 
from  a  log,  which  is  rotated  between  each 


boil,  boy;  ptfut,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      ing. 
-dan,    tian  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  «hrt«-    -tious,    sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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cut,  tlie  thickness  of  a  hoop  plus  tlie  kerf; 
the  saw  cutting  down  into  tlie  log  tlie  width 
of  a  hoop,  and  a  second  saw  or  a  cutter  re- 
moving the  hoop  so  cut, 

hoop-shaving  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  [Hoop-tmessiNO  MACHINE], 

hoop-skirt,  s.    [Hoop,  s.,  1. 1  (2).] 

hoop  -  splaying  and  bending  ma- 
chine, -. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  spreading  hoop-iron 
on  cue  side,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  set  snugly 
on  tlie  bilge,  and  at  the  same  time  bending 
the  hoop  to  tlie  curve  of  the  cask. 

hoop-splitting  machine,  .-•. 
Coojxr. :  A  machine  to  rive  hoops  from  stuff 
properly  prepared. 

hoop-tree,  s. 

Hot.  :  Melia  semptrvireiu. 
hoop-withe,  s. 

But.  :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  Rivina 
o&andra,  one  of  the  Chenopodiaeese. 

•  hoop  (2),  s.     [Hoop  (2),  t'.] 

*  1.  A  shout,  a  loud  cry,  a  whoop,  an  outcry. 
••  You  have  run  them  all  dowu  witli  hoopt  and  hulas." 

—BiAiji  Parker:  liepr.  Jtehetirml  Triintposfit,  p.  26. 

2.  A  peculiar  sound  emitted  in  hooping- 
cough  by  a  drawing  in  of  the  breath. 

*  3.  The  hoojKje  (q.v.). 

hoop  (1),  v.t.    [Hoop  (1),  «.] 

1.  To  bind  or  fasten  with  hoops;  to  encircle 
with  hoops. 

"The  three  hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops."— 
Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  IT.  i 

*  2.  To  encircle,  to  clasp,  to  surround. 

"  Henceforth  thou 
Shalt  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces." 

Sliake*t>. :  H'iitter't  Tale,  iv.  4. 

hoop  (2),  *  houp  en,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  houper; 
cf.  Goth,  kwopjim.}     [WHOOP.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  utter  a  loud  cry  ;  to  whoop,  to  shout. 

"And  therewithal  they  shriked  and  they  houi>e<t." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,106. 

2.  To  emit  a  peculiar  sound  by  drawing  in 
the  breath,  as  in  the  hooping-cough. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  drive  with  shouts  or  cries. 

•  By  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Soaped  out  of  Rome.'*     ShuXetp. :  Coriolanut,  iv.  t. 

2.  To  call  by  a  shout  or  whoop. 

hoop  er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  hoop  (1),  v. ;  -er-]  One 
who  makes  and  fixes  hoops  for  casks ;  a 
cooper. 

"  Every  tinker,  tailor,  hooper,  ostler,  Ac."— Martin  : 
Marriage  of  rrivat  (an.  1554). 

lM>6p'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  hoop  (2),  v. ;  -er.  So 
called  from  the  hoop-hoop-hoop,  .  .  .  the  note 
of  the  bird. ]  (Def.) 

Ornith. :  A  sjiecies  of  swan,  Cygnus  ferus  of 
Ray,  C.  miisicus  of  Bechstein.  It  is  found  in 
the  Arctic  Circle,  Iceland,  and  Scandinavia, 
visiting  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  continent. 
It  is  white  with  black  feet. 

koop'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a. ,  &  s.    [Hoop  (1),  t).] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  business  of  making  and  fixing 

•  hoops  on  casks  ;  coopering. 

"  Kettle  drums,  whose  sullen  dub 
Sounds  like  the  hooping  of  .t  tub." 

Butler  :  Budibriu,  pt.  ii.,  c.  IL 

2.  Found.  :  The  Iron-work  around  a  mould- 
ing-box. 

hoop    ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [Hoop  (2),  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  emitting  a  whoop ; 

a  whoop. 

hooping-cough,  «. 

Puthol. :  Pertussis,  a  spasmodic,  infectious 
disease,  usually  of  childhood  (although  Sir 
'William  Jenner  suffered  from  it  late  in  life), 
preceded  by  catarrh  of  from  three  to  fourteen 
days'  duration.  It  somethnes  terminates  in  six 
•wee  ks.bnt  often  lasts  as  many  months,  although 
danger  is  usually  over  at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 
Emphysema  is  a  dangerous  complication.  In 
fatal  cases,  pulmonary  collapse,  bronchial  in- 
flammation, nervous  exhaustion,  and  general 


debility  are  the  chief  factors.  Various  speci- 
tk-s  have  l«een  vaunted,  tlie  chief  being  bella- 
donna, Cioton  -chloral-hydrate,  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  nitric  acid  with  glycerine, 
lioche's  is  the  favourite  embrocation  used  on 
the  chest  and  back.  Boiled  apples  in  milk, 
milk,  &c.,  furnish  the  nourishment  required, 
with  time  and  change  of  air.  Hooping-cough 
is  more  fatal  in  some  years  than  others,  and  it 
is  always  dangerous  to  treat  this  disease  with- 
out medical  advice.  It  depends  chiefly  on 
irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  l>y  some 
special  germ,  producing  the  paroxysmal  cha- 
racter of  the  cough. 

hod'-poe,  hoo'-poo,  s.     [Named  from  their 
note,  which   is  like  hoop  rapidly  and  softly 
repeated;  Fr.  huppe.] 
Ornitliology : 

1.  (Sing) :  Upupa  Epops.     Then?  are  on  the 
head  two  parallel  rows  of  long  leathers,  form- 
ing a  crest,   their  colours   buff  tipped   with 
black  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  also  buff ;  upper 
part  of  the  back  gray  ;  wings  and  tail  black, 
five  transverse  bands  of  yellowish  white  on 
the  wings  ;  abdomen,  and  a  band  on  the  tail, 
white.     Length  of  the  male,  twelve  and  a  half 
inches.     Female  less  vivid  in  colour.     It  is  a 
native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  whence  it  annually 
visits  Europe.    There  are  six  species,  none  of 
which  are  natives  of  this  country.    The  nest,  of 
grass  and   feathers,  is  made  in  the  holes  of 
trees.     Eggs  live  or  six,  lavender  gray.     The 
hoopoe  frequents  marshy  places,  feeding  ou 
insects  and  worms.      Called  also  the   Dung 
bird. 

2.  (PI.) :  Upupidie,  a  family  of  Tenuirostres. 
They  have  syndactylo.  feet ;  the  outer  toe  is 
united,  for  half  its  length,  to  the  middle  one. 
The  bill  is  very  long,  and  greatly  compressed. 
The  plumage  is  generally  glossed  with  metallic 
blue  and  deep  green.     Chief  genera,  Upupa 
and  Promerops,  from  which  the  family  has 
been  sometimes  called  Promeropidae. 

hoord,  v.t.    [HOARD.] 

boo  si  er  (si  as  zhl),  s.  [A  corruption  of 
husher  "from  their  primary  capacity  to  still 
their  opponents,"  or  of  who's  yere  ?  their  gruff 
inquiry  when  one  knocks  at  a  door.  (Bartlett.)] 
A  term  applied  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  of 
Indiana,  in  North  America. 

hoot,  *  bout  en,  ~  whoot,  v.i.  &  t.    [O.  Sw. 
huta;  t'r.  houter.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.    To    shout    in    derision     or     contempt. 
(Usually  followed  by  at  or  after.) 


2.  To  cry  as  an  owl. 

"  The  owls  have  hooted  .-ill  uight  long. " 

Wordtworth :  Jd.ut  Boy. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shout  or  cry  at  in  derision  or  con- 
tempt ;  to  drive  with  cries  and  shouts. 

"  Hoot  him  out  of  the  city." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanut,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  voice  like  an  owl. 

"  lie  heott  a  soiuiet  or  a  song." 

Cotton:  A  Fable. 

hoot,  s.  [HooT,  ».]  A  cry,  shout,  or  noise  in 
contempt  or  derision. 

"  Its  asserti.  .11  would  lie  entertaiiied  with  the  hoot  of 
the  rabble.  —Ulamnll :  Scejjsii  Ocimtifica,  ch.  ix. 

hoot,  hout,  hoots,  interj.  [Hoor,  v.]  An 
exclamation  or  interjection  expressive  of  dis- 
satisfaction, irritation,  disbelief,  or  contempt. 
(Scotch.) 

hoove,  s.  [HEAVE,  v.]  A  disease  in  cattle, 
caused  by  eating  too  much  green  food,  which 
inflates  the  stomach  with  gas. 

*  hoove,  v.    fHovEK.j 

hooV-en,  a.  [Eng.  hoove,  s. ;  -en.}  Suffering 
from  or  affected  with  the  disease  called  hoove. 

hop  (1),  *  hoppe,  *  hop-pen,  *  hou  pen, 
*  huppe,  v.  i.  [A.S.  hoppian;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  happen  =  to  hop ;  Icel.  hoppa ;  Sw. 
hoppa ;  Dan.  hoppe ;  Ger.  hiipfen.] 

1.  To  leap  on  one  leg  or  foot ;  to  move  by 
sudden  and  successive  leaps  or  starts,  alight- 
ing on  one  foot. 

"  I  saw  her  once 
Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street." 

Shakttp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  skip  lightly  ;  to  move  as  a  bird. 
"There  they  hup  and  dance  a  while  with  it  in  their 

beaks."— /Kyby :  Of  Bodiet,  ch.  xxxvii. 


*  3.  To  move  quickly  ;  to  skip  ;  to  rump. 

"  To  prove  if  any  drop 
Of  living  blood  yet  iu  her  veins  Old  hop" 

Spew  .   *'.  <^..  II.  t  4ft, 

4.  To  walk  lamely  ;  to  limp  ;  to  halt. 

"  The  limping  smith  observed  the  sadden'd  feart, 
Anil  A>v.;>i'<.'/  hire  and  there,  himself  a  jest. 
Put  iu  his  word."  Dryden.:  Homer ;  Ilia*  L 

5.  To  dance. 

"At  every  bridale  would  he  sing  and  top/*.* 

Chaucer.    C.  T.,  4,574. 

hop  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [Hop  (2),  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  mix  or  compose  with  hops. 

"Malt-drink  not  much  ho/ipeil,  posset-drinks,  an* 
in  general,  whatever  relaxeth.  have  the  same  etiect."— 
Ai-buthnut:  Oil  Aliments,  ch.  v.,  §26. 

B.  Intrant.:    To   pick    hops:   as,  To  go 
hopping. 

hop  (1),  s.    [Hop  (1),  ».] 

1.  A  jump,  spring,  or  light  leap  on  one  foot. 

2.  A  dance,  a  dancing  party.    (Colloquial.) 
H  Hop,  step,  and  a,  jump :  A  game  iu  which 

those  engaged  endeavour  to  cover  as  much 
ground  as  possible  with  a  hop,  a  stride,  and  ft 
jump. 

hop  (2),  hoppe,  s.  [Dut.  hop,  hoppe;  O.  H. 
Ger.  hop/o ;  M.  H.  Ger.  hopfen ;  N.  H.  Ger. 
hopfen.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Botany  : 

(1)  (Sing.):    Humulus  Lupulus,    the    only 
known  species  of  the  genus  Humulus  (q.v.i. 
The  root,  which  is  perennial,  annually  send* 
forth  long,  weak,  rough,  twining  stems.     The 
leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  vine, 
but  are  rougher,  each  pair  with  two  curved 
stipules  ;  the  flowers  are  dioecious,  the  males, 
which  are  in  axillary  panicles,  have  five  sepals, 
no  petals,  and  five  stamens  ;   the  females  are 
in   cones  or   catkins    consisting  of   concave 
scales,   each  with  a  pair  of  minute  flowers 
[(2)].     It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  sent  forth 
by  glands  containing    a    resinous   secretion. 
The  hop  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  of  sum* 
parts  of  Asia,  but  doubtfully  of  North  America, 
although  it  has  been  widely  introduced  here. 
It  is  extensively    cultivated    in    the   United 
States,  particularly  in  New  York  ;   and   still 
more  largely  in  England,  Germany,  and  soiue> 
other  European  countries.     Its  industrial  use 
is  to  give  the  bitter  flavor  to  beer,  it  iK'iiig 
largely  consumed  in  brewing.    It  wa»  known 
to  the  Romans  as  Liipvs  taiictarnw.     They  ate 
the  young  shoots  as  we  eat  asparagus.     This  is 
still  done  by  many  country  people  in  Europe. 
Packets  of  it  put  in  pillows  have  a  narcotic 
effect,  and  tend  to  induce  sleep.     It  is  some- 
times prescribed  as  a  tonic.     The  roots  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

If  Bryonia  dioica  [BRYONY]  is  sometimes 
called  Wild  Hop.  The  native  hop  of  Australia 
is  (1)  Dodonoea,  the  seed  vessels  of  which  are 
there  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer;  (2) 
Daviesia  Mifolia. 

(2)  (PI.);  The  mature  cooies  of  the  hop; 
hop  heads. 

2.  Brewing  (chiefly  in  the  pi.)  :   Hops  are 
boiled  with  the  wort  in  brewing  lieer.     They 
impart  a   bitter  taste  and  aromatic  flavour, 
and  prevent  fermentation  from  being  too  rapid. 
They  owe  their  effect  to  a  chemical  principle 
called  Lupuline  (q.v.). 

3.  Phar. :  Lupulus.    The  dried  catkins  of  th» 
female  plant  of  Humulus  Lupulus,  the  common 
hop.     It  is  used  to  prepare  Infusum  Lupuli, 
Infusion  of  Hop;  Tii*ctura  Lupuli,  Tincture  of 
Hop,  and  Extractum  Lupuli,  Extract  of  iiop. 
Hops  are  tonic  and  stomachic,  and  slightly 
narcotic  ;  with  malt  they  form  the  material* 
from  which  beer  is,  or  should  be,  made. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  plant 
described  under  A.  1.,  or  any  one  akin  to  it. 

1  Oil  of  hops : 

Chem.  &  Comm. :  A  green  light  acrid  oil, 
obtained  by  subjecting  hopheads  to  pressure. 

hop -back,  s. 

Brewing:  The  vessel  beneath  the  copper 
which  receives  the  infusion  of  malt  and  hops, 
and  has  a  jierforated  bottom  which  strains  off 
the  hops  from  the  unfermented  beer. 

hop-bind,  s.    [HOPBINE.] 

hop-dryer,  s.    A  chamlier  in  which  hops 
are  artificially  dried.    A  tilting  drying-frame 
runs  on  a  track  extending  through  the  drying 
-    and    store   rooms,   so  that    the    hops,    after 
drying  aliove  the  furnace  in  the  former  roost 


0tte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  ce  =  e;   ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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may  be  deposited  in  the  latter.    Also  called 
an  oast,  or  hop-kilu. 

hop-factor,  s.    A  dealer  in  hops  ;  a  sales- 
man of  hops. 
bop-flea,  s. 

Entom.  £  Agric. :  Haltica  concinna,  a  small 
leaping  beetle,  the  larva  of  which  is  very 
destructive  to  hops.  [HALTICA.] 

hop  fly,  s. 

Entom.  £  Agric. :  Aphis  humuli,  a  species 
of  plant  louse  which  sometimes  infests  hop 
plantations  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to 
damage  the  crop. 

hop-frame,  s. 

Agric. :  A  trellis  on  which  hops  are  suj>- 
ported  while  growing.  Hops  are  usually 
grown  on  poles,  which  are  pulled  out  of  the 
ground  and  laid  across  trestles  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  hop-pickers.  Hop-frames  are 
sometimes  made  to  recline  to  bring  them 
within  reach  of  the  pickers. 

hop  frog  fly,  hop  froth-fly,  s. 

Entom.  &  Agric. :  A  small  homopterous 
Insect,  Aphrophora  interrupta,  destructive  to 
hop  plantations.  The  resemblance  to  a  frog 
is  in  the  form,  the  term  froth  refers  to  the 
substance  in  which  the  larva  is  enveloped. 

hop  -  garden,  hop  -  yard,  s.  A  hop- 
ground.  The  former  expression  is  in  use  in  the 
south  of  England  ;  the  latter,  in  the  Midlands. 

hop-ground,  s.  A  field  or  enclosure 
Where  hops  are  cultivated  ;  a  hop-farm. 

"  The  hoMrowtt  of  Kent  would  lw  ;is  the  vineyard* 
Of  the  Neekar."— JtacauJai/ :  But.  Kng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  hop-harlot,  s.    [HAPHARLOT.] 
hop-hornbeam,  s.    [HORNBEAM.] 
hop-kiln,  5.    A  kiln  for  drying  hops. 
hop-medick,  s. 

Dot. :  Itedicago  lupulina, 
hop-mildew,  s. 

Hot.  £  Agric.  :  A  mildew  produced  in  the 
hop  by  a  minute  fungus,  Sphcerotheca  or  Ery- 
tiphe  Castugnei.  It  has  coloured  appendicles. 

hop-o'  my  thumb,  s.  A  very  diminu- 
tive person ;  a  dwarf. 

hop-picker,  s.  One  who  is  employed  to 
pick  or  gather  hops. 

hop-picking,  s.    [HOPPING  (2),  «.] 

hop-pocket,  s.  A  bag  or  wrapper  made 
Of  coarse  material  for  containing  hops ;  the 
pocket  contains  1J  to  2  cwts. 

hop-pole,  s. 

Husbandry:  A  training-pole  for  hops.  It 
consists  of  little  but  a  simple  sapling  or  trunk 
of  one  of  the  lighter  trees,  usually  the  sweet 
Chestnut,  ash,  and  alder. 

hop-press,  s. 

Brewing:  A  machine  for  expressing  the 
liquid  from  hops  after  boiling. 

hop-SCOtch,  s.  A  children's  game,  in 
which  a  stone  is  driven,  by  the  foot  of  a  person 
hopping  on  one  foot,  from  one  compartment 
•to  another  of  a  figure  drawn  or  scotched  on 
the  ground. 

"  Afterwards  Hogarth  and  Scott  played  at  hopscntch 
in  the  townhall."—  Thackeray:  Enylith  Bumourittt, 
lect.  v. 

hop-setter,  s.  One  who  plants  hops ;  an 
instrument  for  setting  hops. 

hop-trefoil,  s. 

i  Dot. :  Trifolium  procumbens,  a  trefoil  with 
large  dense  liop-like  heads  of  flowers,  bright 
yellow  flowers,  and  the  standard  striate  when 
old.  It  is  frequent  in  Britain  in  dry  pastures, 
and  at  the  borders  of  fields. 

hop-yard,  a.    [HOP-GARDEN.] 

hop  -bine,  *.  [Eng.  hop  (2),  and  bin*.]  The 
climbing  stem  of  the  hop  plant. 

hope  (IX  *.  [A. 8.  hopa  =  hope,  hopian  =  to 
hope  ;  cogn.  with  Out.  hoop  =  hope,  hopen  = 
to  hope  ;  Dan.  htuih  =  hope,  haabe  =  to  hope ; 
8w.  hopp  =  hope,  hoppas  =  to  hope ;  Ger. 
hoffen  =  to  hope,  hoffnung  =  hope  ;  Lat.  cupio 
=  to  desire.] 

1.  An  anxious  desire  or  expectation  of  some- 
thing ;  a  desire  or  looking  forward  for  some 
good. 

"  Hop*  Is  the  encouragement  given  to  desire."— O& 
fan  :  On  the  Patttont,  cb.  it.,  |  3. 


2.  Confidence  in  a  future  event,  or  in  the 
future  conduct  of  any  person. 


3.  That  which  gives  hope  ;  one  who  or  that 
which  furnishes  ground  for  expectation,  trust, 
or  confidence,  as  an  agent  by  which  some- 
thing desired  may  or  can  be  effected  ;  that  in 
which  one  confides. 

"Their  bravest  hope,  bold  Hector." 

Shaketp.  :  Kapc  u/  Lucrece,  1,430. 

4.  That  which  is  hoped  for ;  the  object  of 
one's  hopes  or.desires. 

"  Laviuia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope  " 

Shakap.  :  Titus  Andronicut.  ii.  1. 

*  5.  Expectation  of  any  kind,  even  of  fear. 
"  By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am. 

By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes." 

Shaketji. :  I  Hear,/  IV.,  i.  S. 

H  Hope  is  simply  a  presentiment ;  it  may 
vary  in  degree,  more  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  mind  than  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  some  hope  where  there  is  no  ground 
for  hope,  and  others  despair  where  they  might 
hope  :  expectation  is  a  conviction  that  excludes 
doubt ;  we  expect  in  proportion  as  that  convic- 
tion is  positive ;  we  hope  that  which  may  be 
or  can  possibly  be  ;  we  expect  that  which  must 
be  or  which  ought  to  be.  Trust  and  confi- 
dence agree  with  hope  in  regard  to  the  objects 
anticipated  ;  they  agree  with  expectation  in  re- 
gard to  the  certainty  of  the  anticipation. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

Hope-mission,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  A  religious  sect  appearing  in  the 
Registrar  General's  returns. 

hope,  i'.j.  &  t.    [HOPE,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  have  confidence ;  to  trust 
with  confidence. 

"  Why  are  thou  no  cast  down,  O  my  soul  t  and  why 
art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me?  Uoue  thou  ill 
God."— Ptalm  xiii.  11. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  expect  with  desire ;  to  look  forward 
to  with  hope. 

"  We  hope  no  other  from  your  majesty." 

Shakeip. :  2  Henry  jr.,  v.  J. 

*  2.  To  expect ;  to  fear. 

"  Our  manciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  deed." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  4,027. 

3.  To  entertain  hopes ;  to  look  forward  with 
hope  to  the  obtaining  of  something. 
"  Those  that  vainly  hoped  kind  heaven  would  wink.* 
Dryden  :  Attnta  Redux,  186. 

hope  (2),  ».  [See  def.]  A  troop ;  only  in  the 
phrase,  a  forlorn  hope,  from  the  Dutch  verloren 
hoop. 

hope  (3),  ».    [Icel.  hop  =  an  inlet.] 

1.  An  inlet ;  a  small  haven  or  bay  ;  a  creek. 

2.  A  sloping  plain  between  the  ridges  of 
mountains  ;  it  occurs  frequently  as  the  second 
element  in  place-names,  as  EasUiope. 

Hope  diamond,  *.  A  blue-white  dia- 
mond, so  named  after  its  owner.  [DIAMOND.] 

hope   fuL  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  hope;  -JuV}).'] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Full  of  hope  ;  having  qualities  which  give 
rise  to,  or  grounds  for  hope  or  expectations 
of  good  ;  full  of  promise  ;  promising. 


2.  Full  of  hope,  desire,  or  confident  expec- 
tation. 

"  Hen  of  their  own  natural  inclination  hopeful  and 
strongly  conceited."— Hooker:  t'cclet.  Polity. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  boy  or  young  man  ;  fre- 
quently with  a  somewhat  depreciatory  or  con- 
temptuous meaning. 

hdpe'-ful-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  hopeful;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  raise  or  inspire 
hope  ;  in  %  promising  manner  or  degree. 

2.  With  hope  or  confidence. 

"  Hopefully  expect  the  remedy  from  the  ingenuity 
of  the  next  generation.."-  fuller.  Worthiet;  MiddHtn. 

hope  fulness, -.  [Eng.  hopeful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hopeful ;  promise  of 
good. 

"  Set  down  beforehand  certain  signatures  of  hoprfut- 
new.'  —  Wotlan  :  JleHquia,  p.  77. 

hope  itc,  hop  itc.  *.  [Named  after  Profes- 
sor Hope,  of  Edinburgh.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhomhic  grayish-white  or 
reddish-brown  transparent  or  translucent 
mineral  of  vitreous  lustre  ;  hardness,  2'5  to  3 ; 
sp.  gr.  2*76  to  2*85.  It  is  believed  to  be  a 


hydrous  compound  of  pnosphoric  acid  **-1 
oxide  of  zinc,  with  a  trace  of  cadmium.  Found 
in  the  calaniiue  mines  of  Altenberg,  near  Ai*» 

la-Chaprlle.     (Duim.) 

hope  -less,  a.    [Eng.  hope;  -less.] 

1.  Destitute  of  or  without  hope  ;  having  no 
hoi>e  of  fortune,  success,  or  prosperity  ;  de- 
spairing. 

"  Her  last  companion,  in  a  dearth 
Of  love.  UIKJU  a  hopeless  earth." 

Wordticorth  :  While  Doe  of  Rylttone.  ii. 

2.  Giving  or  inspiring  no  hope  or  expecta- 
tion of  good  ;  desperate. 

"  The  hopeless  word  of  '  never  to  return,' 
Breathe  I  against  thee.  upuu  pain  of  life." 

Shakeip.  :  Kichard  //..LI. 

*  3.  Unhoped  for  ;  unexpected  ;   despaired 
of. 

hope  less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hopeless  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  hopeless  manner  ;  without  hope  ;  beyond 
hope. 


continuing  in  mistakes,  they  live  and 
die  in  their  absurdities,  '—tirotriu:  Vulgar  Erruurt 
bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

hope  -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hopeless;  -ness.} 
Tne  quality  or  state  of  being  hopeless  ;  do 
spair  ;  a  desperate  state  or  condition. 

hop'-«r  (1),  s.  [Eng.  fco;<e)  ;  -er.]  One  who 
hopes  ;  one  who  has  hopes. 

"  I  except  all  hoperi."—Sw{ft. 

*  hop  er  (2),  *.    [HOPPER.] 

hop  head,  s.  [Eng.  hop,  and  head.]  One  of 
the  imbricated  heads  of  the  hop  (q.v;). 

hop'  -ing,  *  hop-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $. 
[HOPE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj.  :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  feeling  or  entertaining 
hopes. 

2.  A  hope  ;  an  expectation. 

"  The  pxpe  set  that  terme,  for  his  hopynff  was." 

Kobert  de  Brunne,  p.  31i. 

*  hop'-lng-ly,   adv.    [Eng.  hojnng  ;  -ly.]    In 
a  hopeful  manner  ;    with   hope  or  desire  of 
good,  and  expectation  of  receiving  it. 

"  One  sign  of  despair,  the  going  on  boldly,  hopingtm. 
confidently  in  wilful  habits  of  aiu.'  -  Uutanna*; 
Practical  Catechism,  bk.  i..  s.  S. 

Hop  kin  -si  an,  s.  [Named  after  the  ROT, 
Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Connecticut.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  follower  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  who 
though  in  most  respects  Calvinistic,  rejected 
the  tenets  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  imputed 
to  his  posterity,  and  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  to  the  elect  on  their  believing  in  Him. 

hoo'-ll  a,  s.    [Gr.  6VAo  (hopla)  =  arms.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  lamellicorn  beetles, 
sub-family  Melolonthinae.  Tlie  species  have 
beautiful  metallic  tints  formed  by  their  dens* 
scales.  One,  Hoplia  phiUinthux,  is  British. 

hop  '-lite,  s.  [Gr.  on\inp  (hoplites),  from  oxAor 
(hoplon)  =  an  arm.  ] 

Gr.  Antiq.  :  A  heavy-armed  soldier. 
hop  16-96  -tUS,  s.      [Ger.  on-Anx  (hoplon)  =  9 
tool,  an  implement,  and  Lat.  cetus,  cete  =•  Gr. 
ACIJTOS  (ketos)  —  a  sea  monster,  as  a  whale,  &c.) 
Palasont.  :  A  genus  of  whales,  family  Bale- 
niiiir.    Found  in  the  Pliocene  strata. 

hop  oast,  s.  [Eng.  hop  (2),  and  oust.]  An 
oven  or  kiln  for  drying  hops. 

hd"pp'-er(l),*hop-er,  «.  [Eng.  hop  (l\  v.;  -«r.) 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  One  who  hops. 

2  (PI).  A  child's  game  ;  also  called  HOP» 
SCOTCH  (q.v.). 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 
IL  Techniaally: 

1.  Glass  :  A  conical  vessel  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  containing  sand  and  water  for  the 
use  of  the  glass-cutter. 

2.  Plumbing  :  The  basin  of  a  water-closet. 

3.  Entomology: 

(1)  Si  nil.  :  An  insect  which  breeds  in  hams,. 

(2)  Plural  : 

(a)  The  Halticidae  (q.v.). 
(6)  The  Cercopidse  (q.v.). 

4.  Math.  :  A  chute  for  feeding  any  material 
to  a  machine.    It  is  generally  of  an  inverted 


boil,  btfyt  pout,  jafrl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem: thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    ph=»6 
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conical  shape,  as  in  brick-machines,  winnow- 
S,  and  Hour-mill:).    Its  name  is  de- 


HOPrER. 


rived  from  the  latter,  as  it  used  to  be  shaken  by 
*  damsel  (projection)  on  the  spindle,  in  order 
to  keep  the  grain  fed  down  into  the  throat. 

"  Right  by  the  ftop«r  wol  I  stande." 

Chaucrr:  C.  T..  4,084. 

5.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  boat  or  barge,  driven  by 
•team,  and  having  a  movable  bottom,  in  which 
the  mud,  &c.,  raised  by  a  dredging-machine  ia 
conveyed  into  deep  water,  there  to  be  allowed 
to  fall  out ;  a  hopper-barge. 

hopper-boy,  s.  A  device  in  a  grinding- 
mill,  consisting  of  a  revolving  rake  drawing 
the  meal  over  a  discharge-opening  in  the  floor. 

hopper  -  cook,  s.  A  valve  for  water- 
closets,  &c. 

hop   per  (2),  *.    [Eng.  hop  (2) ;  •«•.]    A  hop- 
picker. 


•  hop  pes  teres,  *.  [Mid.  Eng.  Koppe  =  to 
hop  ;  fern.  sufl'.  -ster.]  A  female  dancer  (?). 
(Chaucer :  C.  T.,  2,019.) 

hopp'-et,  s.    [Eng.  hop ;  -et.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  hand-basket . 

2.  A  child  in  arms.    (Yorkshire.) 
IL  Technically: 

L  Glass :  The  same  as  HOPPER,  B.  1. 
2.  Mining :    A   dish   used   by    miners   to 
measure  the  ore. 

hopp  -ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Hop  (1),  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  moving  about  with 

bops. 

hopping  dick,  s.  A  local  name  given 
In  Jamaica  to  a  thrush,  Merula  leucogenys,  or 
Tvrdus  leucogenus. 

hopp  ing  (2),  ».  [Hop  (2),  v.]  The  act  or 
occupation  of  picking  hops  from  the  bines ; 
hop-picking. 

•hop'-ple,  v.t.  [Another  form  of  hobble  (q.  v.).] 
To  fetter  by  tying  the  feet  together  ;  to  tram- 
mel, to  entangle,  to  hobble. 

"  Supers  titiously  homtted  in  the  toils  and  nets  of 
superfluous  opinion*.  —  Boyert :  On  Qodlineti,  bk.  U., 
ch.  vii.,  |  8. 

h6p  pie,  s.    [HOPPLE,  v.] 

Manege.  A  fetter  for  confining  the  legs  of 
horses  so  as  to  hamper  their  motion,  and  thus 
restrain  their  wandering  ;  a  hobble. 

hdp   po,  s.     [Chinese.] 

1.  An  overseer  of  commerce  ;  a  collector. 

2.  A  tribunal  appointed  to  collect  the  public 
revenue  arising  from  trade  and  navigation. 

h6pp'-y,  a.  [Eng.  hop  (2);  -y.]  A  free  trans- 
lation by  an  English  wit  of  Measidor  (Corn- 
harvest),  the  tenth  month  of  the  French  re- 
publican year. 

hops,  s.  pi.    [Hop.] 

hop' -vine,  s.  [Eng.  hop,  and  vine.]  The  stalk 
or  plant  of  the  hop. 

hb'r'-a  (pi.  LoV-ae),  s.    [Lat.]    An  hour. 

horse  canonicae,  s.  pi.  The  canonical 
hours  at  which  religious  services  are  held.  In 
time  of  persecution  a  night  service  was  held 
Called  Nocturm,  which  was,  however,  at  a 


later  period  merged  into  Lauds — the  thanks- 
giving for  tin1  dawn  of  day,  and  the  whole  was 
culled  Matins.  But  when  Matins,  orNocturns, 
are  retained  they  take  place  before  Lauds. 
The  following  is  the  order  of  the  canonical 
hours :  Lauds,  at  daybreak ;  Prime,  or  first 
hour,  a  later  service  ;  Tierce,  or  third  hour,  at 
nine  A.M.  ;  Sext,  or  sixth  hour,  at  noon ;  Nones, 
or  ninth  hour,  at  three  p.  M.  ;  Vespers,  or  even- 
ing service  ;  Compline,  or  final  service,  at  bed- 
time. Each  of  these  has  fixed  Psalms,  except 
Vespers,  which  has  certain  Psalms  read  in 
course,  and  a  Canticle.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
names  of  these  services  were  Uhtsang,  Prime- 
sang,  Undersang,Middaysang,Noonsang,  Even- 
sang,  and  Nightsaug.  The  Book  for  these  offices 
came  to  be  called  Breviary  towards  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  sometimes 
called  in  England  the  Portifory. 

*  hbr'-al,   a.     [Lat.   horalis,   from   hora  =  an 
hour.]"  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  hour  or 
hours  ;  lasting  for  an  hour. 

"  But  if  the  horal  orbit  ceases, 
The  whole  stands  still."    Prior :  Alma,  iii.  Mi. 

*  hbr   al  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  horal ;  -ly.]    Hourly. 

*  hor-ar'-I-ous,  a.    [Lat.  horarius,  from  hora 

=  an  hour.] 

Bot. :  Enduring  only  for  an  hour  or  two, 
as  the  petals  of  Cistus. 

*  hbr'-ar-y,  o.    [Lat.  horarius ;  Fr.  horaire.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  hour  or  hours ; 
noting  the  hours. 

"  In  his  answer  to  an  horary  question,  he  has  dis- 
cussed the  manner  of  surprising  all  sharpers."—  Toiler. 

2.  Continuing  for  an  hour ;  hence,  change- 
able, ephemeral,  short-lived. 

v  or  soon   decaying   fn ._ 

Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

3.  Done  by  noting  the  hours  or  time. 

"  The  famous  doctor  in  Hoorflelds,  who  gained  so 
much  reputation  for  hiikofwy  predictions.  — Sleet*. • 
Spectator,  No.  193. 

IL  Astron. :  A  term  used  of  the  arc  which 
a  heavenly  body  describes  in  an  hour,  or  the 
angle  which  that  arc  subtends,  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  being  assumed  to  be  at  the  angular 
point. 

horary-circles,  *.  pi.  Lines  or  circles 
marking  the  hours  on  globes,  &c.  - 

horary-motion,  s.  The  space  moved 
through  in  an  hour.  The  horary  motion  of 
the  earth  is  that  arc  which  it  describes  in  an 
hour— that  is,  one  of  fifteen  degrees. 

Hor  a  tian,  a.  [Lat.  Horati(us)  =  Horace  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -an,.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  poet 
Horace  or  his  poetry ;  pertaining  to  the  family 
Horatii. 

*  hord,  s.    [HOARD,  s.] 

*  horde,  v.i.    [HORDE,  s.]    To  live  in  hordes; 

to  associate  together  iu  gangs.     ' 

horde,  *  hord,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Turk,  ordu  = 
a  camp,  from  Pers.  6rdu=-a,  court,  a  camp, 
a  horde  of  Tartars  ;  urdu  =  a  camp,  an  army.] 

1.  A  term  applied  first  to  the  clans  or  tribes 
of  the  Tatars  or  Tartars,  a  nomadic  tribe, 
clan  or  race  of  Asiatics. 

"  Such  were  the  honls  among  the  Ooths,  the  clans 
in  Scotland,  and  septs  in  Ireland.  '—Temple :  Hist. 
£ng.  liutrod.) 

2.  A  gang,  a  multitude,  a  crew.    (Used 
generally  iu  contempt.) 


Byron :  Mazeppa,  xii. 

hor'-de-se,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  hord(eum)  (q.v.)  ;  fern. 
pL  adj.  suff.  -e<e.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  grasses,  type  Hordeum  (q.v.). 

*  hord-en,  v.t.    [HOARD,  v.] 

nor  de'-o-lum,  s.    [Lat.  hordeolus,  dimin.  of 
hordeum.] 
Path. :  A  stye  (q.v.). 

*  hord-ere,  '  hordier,  s.    [HOARDER.] 

hor'-de-nm,  s.    [Lat.=  barley.] 

Bot.  :  Barley  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Hordeae.  Spikelets  three,  distichous,  com- 
pressed, one-cleft,  with  the  rudiments  of  a 
second  glume  ;  empty  glumes  two,  awned ; 
flower  glume  also  awned  ;  palea  long,  narrow, 
two-keeled.  Found  in  the  north  temperate 
zone  ;  also  in  the  warmer  regions,  including 
South  America.  Barley  is  one  of  the  most 


extensively  used  of  the  grains,  but  in  this 
country  it  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
the  making  of  beer.  It  is  grown  most  largely 
in  California  and  New  York.  [BARLEY.] 

hordeum  decorticatum,  > 

Phar. :  Pearl  barley.  The  husked  seeds  of 
Hordeum  distichum.  It  is  used  to  prepare 
Decoctum  Hordei,  decoction  of  barley,  made 
by  washing  two  ounces  of  barley  with  cold 
water,  and  then  pouring  thirty  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water  over  it.  This  is  used  as  a  miW 
nutritive  and  demulcent  drink. 

*hore,  '  hoor,  o.    [HOAB.] 
*hore  (1),  *.    [WHORE.J 

'hore  (2),  s.  [A.S.  horn;  O.  L.  Oer.  Twnt. 
horo;  O.  H.  Ger.  horo.]  Dirt,  filth. 

hbre  hound,  hoar'-hound,  s.  [A.S.  hdra. 
hune,  hara  hunig  =  the  herb  horehouncl :  hdr 
=  hoar,  hoary  gray,  from  the  short,  white, 
woolly  hairs,  and  hune  =  horehound.J 

1.  Bot. :   Marrubium   vulgare,    a    plant  so 
hoary  as  to  be  almost  woolly  ;  the  leaves  are 
broadly  ovate  and   crenate :    the  whorls   of 
flowers  dense  ;  calyx  oblong,  with  ten  short 
spinous  teeth  ;  the  corolla  white,  labiate,  the 
upper  lip  long,  bifid.     Wild  in  continental 
Europe,  North  Africa,  Western  and  Southern 
Asia,  &c.      It  is    frequently  cultivated  as  a 
garden  herb. 

IT  Black  or  Stinking  Horehound  is  Balloto 
nigra,  or  the  genus  Ballota ;  Wild  Horclumnd, 
Eupatorhtm  teucrifolium.  The  former  is  a 
British  labiate,  the  latter  a  foreign  composite, 

2.  Pharm. :    The    plant    contains    a   bitter 
principle  and  a  volatile  oil.     It  is  used  as  a 
tonic,  expectorant,  and  alterative  for  coughs. 
In   the   form  of  infusion  or  of   bitter-sweet 
lozenges,   horehound  (Marrubium  vvlgure)  ia 
a  popular  remedy  for  coughs. 

*hor-en,  v.i.  [Icel.  hora;  O.  H.  Ger.  hiwron.] 
[HORE  (1),  s.]  To  commit  adultery  or  forni- 
cation ;  to  go  whoring. 

*horgh,  *horie,  ».  [A.S.  horg,  horh.]  Dirt, 
filth. 

*horghen,  v.t.  [M.  H.  Ger.  horgen.]  [Honcm.] 
To  make  dirty  or  filthy. 

*  hori,  *  hoori,  *  horwe,  *  horowe,  a. 

[A.S.  horig.]    Dirty,  filthy,  obscene. 

"With  tonges  horwe."      Chaucer :  C.  M.,  2M. 

hbr'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  small  vessel,  a  fishing 
smack"(?).] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Cantharidae.  Accord- 
ing to  Lansdown  Guilding,  a  West  Indian 
species  is  parasitic  on  a  solitary  bee,  Xylocopa 
teredo. 

hor-i'-zon,  *or-l-zont,  ».  [Lat.  horizon, 
from  Gr.  opi£<av  (horizon)  —  (as  adj.)  dividing, 
separating,  bounding,  limiting ;  (as  subst.) 
the  horizon  [def.] ;  Sp.  <fc  Poll,  horizonte ;  Hal. 
orozzonte ;  Prov.  orizon.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  circular  line  where  the  sky 
and  the  earth  seem,  to  a  spectator  on  the  BUT* 
face  of  the  latter,  to  meet.    [II.] 

"When  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  the  horizon." 

Shak,'sp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  Iv.  7. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  bounding  one's  mental 
vision. 

"  While  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and 
stupidly    gazing    on    this   menacing   meteor,   wblch 
blackened  nil  their  horuon."— Burke  :  On  the  Nabob  of 
Arcod  Debit. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  horizon,  in  the  sense  1. 1, 
is  called  by  astronomers  the  sensible,  visible, 
or  physical  horizon.  It  is  not  at  right  angles 
to  a  vertical  line  at  the  place,  for  if  vision  be 
unimpeded,  say  when  one  looks  from  a  vessel's 
deck  on  a  clear  day,  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth  allows  him  to  see  a  little  more  of  the 
sky  than  if  his  eye  were  at  the  surface  ol 
the  sphere.  If  he  looks  from  a  mountain  top 
the  error  becomes  of  consequence.  The  term 
"sensible,"  "visible,"  or  "physical"  hori 
zon  is  therefore  often  used,  though  not  quite 
accurately,  for  a  plane  supposed  to  be  ex- 
tended from  the  observer's  eye  at  right  angles 
to  a  vertical  line  at  the  place  and  extending  to 
the  celestial  vault.  The  horizon  convenient  for 
astronomical  purposes,  and  called  the  astro- 
nomical or  rational  horizon,  is  different  from 
this.  The  spectator's  eye  is  supposed  to  be, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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not  at  the  surface,  but  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  with  the  planet  transparent  enough 
not  to  impede  vision.  The  astronomical  hori- 
zon of  Greenwich  observatory  would  be  ob- 
tained by  supposing  a  line  drawn  downwards 
from  that  spot  to  the  earth's  centre,  and  a 
plane  everywhere  at  right  angles  to  that  line, 
to  extend  from  the  latter  spot  to  the  celestial 
vault.  It  would  form  a  great  circle,  both  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  heavens.  Sometimes 
what  is  called  an  "  artificial  horizon "  is 
needed,  and  is  formed  by  the  reflecting  sur- 
face of  a  fluid 

2.  Geol. :  A  term  used  with  regard  to  the 
apparent  age  of  strata.     Strata  which  appear, 
broadly  speaking,  contemporaneous  or  homo- 
taxial  are  said  to  be  on  the  same  horizon. 

3.  Naut. :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 
If  Dip  of  the  horizon : 

Astron.  &  Geog. :  The  angle  by  which  the 
visible  horizon  is  depressed  below  the  direc- 
tion of  a  spirit-level 

horizon -bounded,  a.  Reaching  to  the 
horizon,  or  as  far  as  sight  vrill  reach. 

"  Immense  horiton-boumieti  plains  succeed." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  L  81. 

horizon-glasses,  s.  pi. 

Optics :  The  two  speculums  on  one  of  the 
radii  of  a  quadrant  or  sextant.  The  one  half 
of  the  fore  horizon-glass  is  silvered,  while  the 
Other  half  is  transparent,  in  order  that  an 
object  may  be  seen  directly  through  it.  The 
back  horizon-glass  is  silvered  above  and  be- 
low, but  has  a  transparent  stripe  across  the 
middle,  through  which  the  horizon  can  be  seen. 

horizon  taL  a.    [Pr.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  horizon. 

2.  At  or  near  the  horizon.    (Milton:  P.  L., 
L  595.) 

3.  Parallel  to  the  horizon;  level;  perpen- 
dicular to  a  vertical  line. 

"  And  several  little  shrubs  will  grow  from  one  Aorfe. 
ontal  bed  of  salt."— Orna :  Cotmo.  Sacra,  bk.  t.,  ch.  Hi., 
§29. 

4.  Measured  or  contained  in  a  plane  of  the 
horizon  :  as,  horizontal  distance. 

horizontal-cornice,  - 
Arch.  :  The  level  portion  of  the  cornice  of  a 
pediment,  under  the  two  inclined  cornices. 

horizontal-dial,  s.  A  dial  with  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  its  gnomon 
elevated  according  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place. 

horizontal-drill,  s. 

Machinery:  A  boring-machine  whose  drill- 
arbor  works  horizontally  and  parallel  with 
the  bed  to  which  the  work  is  dogged. 

horizontal-escapement,    . 

//or.  :  An  escapement  in  which  the  impulse 
is  given  by  the  wedge-shaped  teeth  of  a  liori- 
sontal  wheel  acting  on  a  notched  hollow 
cylinder  on  the  axis  of  the  balance.  It  was 
invented  by  Oraham,  about  1700. 

horizontal-fire,  s. 

Mil. :  The  discharge  of  pieces  at  point-blank 
range,  or  at  very  low  elevations. 

horizontal-lathe,  s. 

Machinery :  A  vertical  turning  and  boring 
machine. 

horizontal-leaf;  - 

Sot. :  A  leaf  of  which  the  upper  surface 
makes  a  right  angle  with  the  stem. 

horizontal-line,  s. 

Persp. :  That  line  drawn  through  a  picture 
•t  the  point  in  the  extreme  distance  where 
the  sky  and  earth  meet ;  or,  at  the  line  of  the 
height  of  the  eye  in  a  picture. 

horizontal-mill,  s.  A  mill  in  which  the 
acting  surfaces  are  in  a  horizontal  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  rotating 
•tone  or  stones.  The  term  is  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  edge-mill,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Chilian  mill. 

horizontal-parallax,  s.     [PARALLAX.] 

horizontal-plane,  s.    A  plane  parallel 
•    to  the  horizon  ;  sjiecif.,  in  persp.,  a  plane  cut- 
ting the  perspective  plane  at  right  angles. 

horizontal-projection,  ».  A  'projec- 
tion on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

horizontal-range,  «. 

Ordnance :  The  distance  at  which  a  projec- 


tile falls  or  strikes  a  horizontal  plane,  what- 
ever be  the  angle  of  elevation. 

horizontal-root,  s. 

Hot. :  A  root  which  lies  horizontally  on  the 
ground. 

horizontal  steam  -  engine,  s.     An 

engine  the  axis  of  whose  cylinder  is  horizontal. 

horizontal  water-wheel,  s. 

Hydraul.  it  Engin.  :  A  water-wheel  running 
on  a  vertical  axis,  as  do  the  turbines  generally. 
The  term  is,  however,  specifically  applied  to  a 
wheel  having  radial  floats  upon  which  a  stream 
of  water  is  dashed,  usually  from  a  considerable 
elevation.  The  floats  may  be  set  spirally,  so 
as  the  better  to  receive  the  impact  of  the 
water. 

hor-Iz-on-tal  -I-ty,  *.  [Eng.  horizontal; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  horizontal. 

h6r-Iz-<m'-tal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  horizontal; 
-ly.]  In  a  horizontal  position  or  direction  ;  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  on  a  level. 

"  It  Is  occasionally  requisite  that  the  object-end  of  the 
instrument  be  moved  up  and  down  as  well  as  horiton- 
taUv:'—Paley :  Sat.  Theol.,  ch.  vili. 

hor-min'-I-dw,    s.  pi.       [Lat.    hormin(um) 
(q.v.) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Labiates,  tribe  Monardeae. 

hor  -  ""'  -  num,  *.  [Lat.  horminitm ;  Gr. 
opfuvov  (horminon)  =  the  plant  described  in 
the  def ;  opudui  (horma.fi)  =  to  excite  ;  the  hor- 
minum  of  the  ancients  being  reputed  an 
aphrodisiac.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hor- 
minidse  (q.v.).  H.  pyrenaicum,  a  beautiful 
plant,  has  been  introduced  into  Britain  from 
the  mountainous  parts  of  continental  Europe. 

horminum  clary,  s. 
Bot. :  Salvia  Horminum. 

hor-mo-SpoV-a,  s.  [Gr.  op/ios  (Kormos)  =  a 
cord,  a  chain,  a  necklace,  and  <nropa  (spora), 
o-iropos  (sporos)  =  a  spore  or  seed.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- order 
Hormosporese.  Two  species,  Hormoxpora 
ramosa,  and  H.  mutabilis,  are  British. 
(Harvey  :  Brit.  Mar.  Algae.) 

hor-mo  spor  -e-88,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hor- 
mospor(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eae.} 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Algals,  order  Palmel- 
laceae.  The  cells  are  contained  in  confervoid 
simple  or  branched  tubular  filaments.  Con- 
tains only  one  known  genus.  [HORMOSPORA.] 
(Harvey:  Brit.  Mar.  Algae.) 

Hor'-muzd,  ».  [Zend.]  In  the  Zoroastrian 
Creed,  the  Good  Principle  or  Being  supposed 
to  have  created  light,  and  to  be  the  originator 
and  patron  of  all  good  in  the  universe.  He  is 
perpetually  in  conflict  with  Ahriman,  the  Evil 
Principle  or  Being.  [AHRIMAN.]  He  has 
under  him  a  hierarchy  of  angels.  [ZOROAS- 

TRIANISM.] 

horn,  s.  &  a.  [A.8. ;  cogn.  with  Icel.,  Dan., 
Sw.,  &  Ger.  horn  ;  Goth,  haurn;  It.,  Gael.,'  it 
Wei.  corn;  Lat.  conw.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"No  beut  that  hath  harm  hath  upper  teeth."— 
Bacon  :  Jfat.  Hi*.,  \  7U. 

2.  The  material  or  substance  of  which  horns 
are  composed. 

"  There  i>  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped 
with  \orn."-tihakeip. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  t. 

3.  Anything  made  of  or  resembling  a  horn 
in  shape. 

(1)  A  powder-flask :   originally  made  of  a 
horn. 

(2)  A  drinking-cup :  so  called  from  having 
been  originally  made  of  horn.    Now  the  name 
is  applied  to  a  similar  vessel,  even  if  made  of 
other  material ;  a  beaker. 

(3)  The    cornucopia   or   horn    of  plenty. 
[CORNUCOPIA.] 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

"Some  of  them  had  actually  been  proscribed  by 
•oiind  of  horn  for  the  crime  of  witlmtajiding  nil  Uw- 
ful  couinmude."— tlacaut'W :  Hut.  Knf.,  ch.  xill. 

(5)  Used  as  a  symbol  of  plenty  [(3).] 

"  With  his  horn  full  of  good  ne»«." 

Xhakeip. :  Merchant  o/  I'tnlct,  r.  1. 

*  1.  A  draught  from  a  horn ;  a  hornful. 
(Now  only  in  use  in  America.) 


5.  Anything  resembling  a  horn  in  relative 
position  or  use  ;  anything  projecting  like  a 
horn. 

(1)  The  feeler  of  an  insect,  snail,  &c. 

"  Tender  harm  of  cockled  mails." 

Shakstp. :  Love  i  Labour'*  Lott,  ir.  t 

(2)  An  extremity  of  the  moon  when  on  the 
wane  or  waxing. 

*  (3)  An  extremity  of  a  wing  of  an  army  or 
body  of  soldiers,  drawn  up  in  crescent  form. 

(4)  A  long  horn-like  projection  of  some 
precious  metal,  worn  on  the  forehead  by  the 
natives  of  some  Asiatic  countries. 

*  (5)  The  imaginary  antler  or  projection  on 
the  forehead  of  a  cuckold. 

(6)  A  branch  of  a  subdivided  stream. 

*  a  A  deer. 

"  My  lady  goes  to  kill  harm." 

Shaketp. :  Love'i  Labour't  Lott,  IT.  L 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Comp.  Anat.  &  Physiol. :   The  horns  of 
animals  are  of  three  kinds :  (1)  those  com- 
posed of  bone,  as  the  antlers  of  the  deer ; 

(2)  those  consisting  of  epidermic  formations, 
as  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros  and  the  buffalo  ; 

(3)  those  partly  bone  and  partly  epidermic,  aa 
in  the  case  of  the  cow. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  (Gen.) :  Any  stiff  awl-shaped  process. 

(2)  (PI.) :  A  number  of  elongate  antherozoida, 
found  in  the  antheridia  of  Vaucheria. 

3.  Arch. :  The  Ionic  volute. 

4.  Forging :  The  beak  of  an  anvil  around 
which  objects  are  bent. 

5.  Mechanics: 

(1)  A  projecting  portion  of  an  object. 

(2)  One  of  the  prongs  or  crutches  of  an 
elevating  screw  or  jack. 

(3)  A  curved  projection  on  the  forepart  of  a 
plane. 

6.  Mining : 

(1)  A  spoon  or  scoop  of  horn,  in  which 
washings  are  tested  in  prospecting. 

(2)  (PI.):  The  guides  for  the  ropes  on  the 
drums. 

7.  Milling:  One  of  the  points  of  a  driver, 
on  the  summit  of  a  millstone  spindle,  which 
project  into  the  coffins  of  the  runner  to  convey 
the  motion  of  the  spindle  to  it. 

8.  Music :  The  proper  orchestral  horn  is  the 
French  horn,  a  metal  wind  instrument,  formed 
of  a  continuous  tube  twisted  into  a  curved 
shape  for  the  convenience  of  holding.     It  is 
furnished  with  a  mouthpiece  and  a  bell.    The 
mouthpiece  is  movable,  so  as  to  allow  addi- 
tional pieces  of  tubing  called  crooks  to  be 
added  to  its  length,  in  order  to  alter  its  pitch. 
The  bell  is  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  hand 
of  the  player.    The  horn  of  military  and  other 
brass  bands  is  usually  some  form  of  the  Saxe- 
horn  (q.v.). 

9.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  arm  of  a  cleat  or  kevel. 

(2)  One  member  of  the  jaw  of  a  boom. 

10.  Physiol. :  [IL  1] 

11.  Sadttlery: 

(1)  The  high  pommel  of  a  Spanish  or  half- 
Spanish  saddle,  sometimes  made  of  horn. 

(2)  The  projections  on  the  forward  part  of  a 
woman's  saddle,  between  which  the  right  leg 
is  placed.    The  inside  one  is  the  small  horn, 
the  outer  the  large  horn. 

12.  Script. :  A  horn  is  symbolical — 

(1)  Of  strength,  power,  or  might  (physical 
or  political)  (Ps.  Ixxv.  10 ;  Jer.  xl\  iii.  25 ;  Lam. 
ii.  3,  17).    \ 

H  Hence  kings,  rulers,  kingdoms,  or  em- 
pires are  often  viewed  prophetically  as  horna 
(L)an.  vii.  20,  21,  24,  viii.  3,  6,  7,  20;  Rev. 
xiii.  1,  11). 

(2)  Of  glory  or  reputation  arising  from  that 
strength  or  power   (1    Sam.   ii.    1,    10 ;   Job 
xvi.  15 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  17,  24,  cxlviii.  14). 

(3)  Of  insolence  generated  by  it(Ps.  Ixxv.  4,5). 

13.  Svrg. :  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  horns, 
tending  to  become  spiral,  grow  from  the  scalp 
or  even  from  the  face  or  trunk  of  man. 

H  (1)  Horn  with  horn,  horn  under  horn : 

Law :  The  promiscuous  feeding  of  all  kinds 
of  horned  cattle,  not  excluding  bulls  on  the 
same  common.  (Spelman.) 

(2)  To  put  to  the  horn : 

Scott  Law :    To  outlaw   a  person ;  to  de« 


bfiil,  bo^:  prfut,  Jowl;  cat,  9011,  clorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  fcem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Clftn.  -tian     Shan,    -tlon,    sion     shun;  -(ion,    sion     zhun.    -tlous.   -clous,  -slous  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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nounoe  as  a  rebel.  This  was  done  by  an 
official  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  who, 
amongst  other  formalities,  gave  three  blasts 
on  a  horn,  by  which  the  person  named  was 
considered  to  lie  proclaimed  outlaw  for  con- 
tempt of  the  sovereign's  authoiity. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  material  described 
in  A. 

*  born-band,  s.    A  band  of  trumpeters. 

*  horn  beast,  s.     An  animal  with  horns ; 
•  deer.    (Hhakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3.) 

born-bug,  - 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  given  In  America 
to  LttMnus  cavreolus,  ami  some  other  species  of 
stat,  beetle.  The  resemblance  to  a  horn  is  in 
the  projecting  jaws.  They  are  not  bugs. 

born-card,  s.  A  graduated  drafting  scale 
or  protractor,  made  of  horn. 

horn  core,  s. 

Com  par.  Anat.  <t  Zool. :  An  osseous  process 
of  the  frontal  bone  in  those  mammals  which 
have  permanent  horns,  as  distinguished  from 
antlers  shed  every  year. 

"  Though  a  sheep  iimy  have  the  horn-corn  usually 
found  iu  goats,  a  goat  never  has  the  horn-cores  usually 
found  iu  sheen."—  lirtenmUv  British  Barrawt,  p.  741. 

born-distemper,  s.  A  disease  of  cattle 
affecting  the  substance  of  the  horns. 

born-drum,  .-•. 

Hydr.  Eng.  :  A  water-raising  wheel  "divided 
Into  sections  by  curved  partitions.  It  re- 
sembles one  form  of  tympanum  (q.v.). 

horn  eel.  s. 

Ichth. :  A  name  given,  chiefly  in  Edinburgh, 
to  the  Sand-eel,  Ammodytes  Tobianus. 

born-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Ceratochloa.  The  large- 
spiked  Horn-grass,  C.  uniolouU-s,  is  a  native  of 
the  United  States. 

born-  lantern,  s.  A  lantern  having  plates 
Of  horn  instead  of  glass. 

*  born-mad,  a.     Furiously  mad;   mad 
like  an  infuriated  bull. 

"  If  this  should  ever  happen,  tliou  wouldst  be  horn- 
mad."— aha/tap. :  Muck  Ada  About  Nothing,  i.  1. 

born  maker,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  makes  horns ;  one  who 
makes  drinking  cups  of  horn. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  maker  of  cuckolds. 

"  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker."— Hhakeap. :  At  You  Like 
It,  iv.  i. 

t  born  -  mercury,  s.  [HORN -QUICK- 
SILVER. ] 

born-mould,  s. 

Sot. :  Ceratium,  a  genus  of  Fungal  s. 

horn-of-plenty,  s.    [CORNUCOPIA.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  rendering  of  Cornucopias,  a  genus  of 
grasses,  of  which  one  species,  C.  cucullatum, 
was  introduced  into  Britain,  from  the  Levant, 
in  1788. 

2.  Fedia  cornucopia. 
born-pike,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Belone  mdgaris,  the  Garfish  (q.v.). 

born-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Ecklonia  buccinalis. 

horn  plate,  s. 

Rail.  Eng. :  The  axle-guard  or  vertical  frame 
in  which  an  axle-box  slides  up  and  down  as 
the  springs  dilate  and  contract. 

born-pock, *. 

Pathol. :  An  old  name  for  a  mild  variety  of 
smallpox,  in  which  the  eruption,  never  con- 
fluent, consists  of  pustules,  hard  to  the  touch, 
and  called  seedy  or  horny.  They  mature  sepa- 
rately, and  "turn"  on  the  fifth  day.  Called 
also  stone-pock. 

born-poppy,  «.  The  same  as  HORNED- 
POPPY  (q.v.). 

horn  -presser,  s.  One  who  presses  horn 
softened  by  heat  into  moulds,  &c. 

horn-quicksilver,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  CALOMEL  (q.v.). 

horn-silver,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  asCHLORAROYRiTE(BnfeA. 
Museum  Catalogue).  The  same  as  CERAKG  YRITE 
(Dana). 


born-tip,  .<. 

Husbandry :  A  button  or  knob  placed  on  the 
end  of  the  horn  of  an  animal  of  the  cow  kind, 
put  on  to  render  the  horn  less  dangerous,  or 
for  ornament. 

born-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Laminaria  buccinalis,  an  algal. 

*  born,  v.t.    [HORN,  s.] 

1.  iia  :  To  furnish  or  provide  with  horns. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  cuckold  ;  to  make  a  cuckold  of. 

"  You  have  a  goodly  gift  iu  horning." 

,sJmAv.-7>.  .'  1'itM  Anuronicui,  11.  3. 

horn    beak,  s.     [Eng.  horn,  and  beak.] 

IMhy.  :  The  garfish  (q.v.).  Called  also  the 
horn-pike,  &c. 

born'-beam,  s.     [Eng.  horn,  and  beam  (q.v.)."] 
Bot: :  Carpinu»  Metulus,  and  the  genus  Car- 
pinus  (q.v.). 

"The  hornbeam,  iu  L»tiu  the  Carpintu,  is  planted 
of  sets."— Evelyn:  Sylva.  ch.  xii.,  i  L 

If  Hop  hornbeam : 
Bot. :  Ostrya  vulgaris. 

horn  bill,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  horn,  and  bill.  The 
name  does  not  mean  that  the  bill  is  more 
horny  than  that  of  other  birds,  but  that  it 
has  a  protuberance  or  knob  which  may  be 
called  a  horn.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Buceros, 
the  bvstJdiOwn  beiiiK  Buceros  Rhinoceros,  from 


India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  found  a  foiest  near  Darjeeling  full  of 
hornbills. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Bucerotidse  or  Buceridse 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  a  bill  with  at  least 
some  faint  resemblance  to  a  horn. 

hornbill  cuckoos,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
Crotophaginse,  a  sub-family  of  Cuculidw.  The 
resemblance  to  a  horn,  which  is  exceedingly 
slight,  is  in  the  high-arched  upper  mandible. 

horn' -blende,  s.  &  a.    [Ger.  hornblende,  from 
horn  =  a  horn,  and  blenden  =  to  make  blind, 
to  dazzle.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Min. :  According  to  Dana,  a  sub- variety 
of  aluminous  amphibole,  ranked  with  parga- 
site  (q.v.)  as  aluminous  magnesia,  lime-iron 
amphibole.     It  consists  of  the  greenish-black 
and  black  kinds,  whether  in  stout  crystals  or 
long-bladed,    columnar-fibrous    or    massive- 
granular.    The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  horn- 
blende the  genus,  and  amphibole  one  of  its 
synonyms. 

2.  Geol. :  According  to  Lyell  hornblende  is 
one  of  the  five  most  abundant  simple  minerals 
of  which  rocks  are  composed,  the  others  being 
felspar,  quartz,  mica,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  is  closely  akin  to  augite,  but  the  forms  of 
the  crystals  in  the  two  species  are  different, 
and  the  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the 
oblique  prism  in  hornblende  are  more  strongly 
marked  than  the  corresponding  cleavage   in 
augite.     The  two  are  very  rarely  associated  in 
the  same  rock,  and  when  they  are  so,  horn- 
blende is  in  the  mass  of  the  rock,  where  cool- 
ing was  slow,  and  the  augite  in  cavities,  where 
it  was  probably  rapid.     In  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Bund.jiro  Koto,  of  Japan,  on  the  minerals  of 
thatcountry,  read  before  the  Geological  Society 
of  London  in   1884,  it  was  mentioned  that 


hornblende  crystals  had  been  found  with  their 
peripheral  portion  converted  into  auyite. 

StAsadj. :  The  same  us  HORNBLENDIC  (q.v.) 

hornblende  andesitc,  s. 

Petrol.  :  An  amlesite,  either  with  or  without 
quartz.  In  the  former  case  it  has  been  called 
d.-icite,  from  its  occurring  extensively  in  Dacia. 
(Rutley.) 

hornblende  gabbro,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  rock  presenting  the  blended 
character  of  gabbro  and  hornblende.  The  name 
was  introduced  by  the  Rev.  E,  Hill,  F.G.S., 

ami  was  characterized  by  Mr.  Kutleyalftvery 

useful  petrographical  one. 

"Its  oval  area  between  St.  Sampson's  and  St.  Peter1* 
Port  [in  Guernsey!  is  occupied  by  hurubleudlc  rocks, 
locally  called  '  binls'-eye,'  which  inayjlie  described  a» 
'hornliIf,idt:-gabliros.'"—Keii.  K.  Hilt,  f.u.S.,  iu  Proa. 
Qeol.  8ot:t  Session  1883-4,  pp.  80,  81. 

hornblende  gneiss,  s.    [HORNBLENDIO- 

ONE1SS.  | 

hornblende  rock,  s. 

Geol. :  A  greenstone  composed  principally 
of  granular  hornblende  or  augite.  (Leoithardf 
Lyell,  (fee.) 

hornblende  schist,  t  hornblende- 
slate,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Maculloch  to  a 
metamorphic  rock,  usually  black,  composed, 
according  to  Lyell,  principally  of  hornblende, 
with  a  variable  quantity  of  felspar  and  occa- 
sional grains  of  quartz,  or,  according  to  Rut- 
ley,  of  hornblende  and  quartz.  When  the 
schistose  character  is  not  apparent,  and  the 
hornblende  and  felspar  are  in  nearly  equal 
proportions,  it  approaches  greenstone.  Lyell 
thinks  that  some  hornblende  schists  may  be 
metamorphosed  volcanic  rocks.  When  horn- 
blende-schist, consists  almost  exclusively  of 
hornblende  it  is  called  amphibolite. 

hornblende  syenite,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  ortho- 
clase  and  hornblende,  occasionally  with  a  little 
triclinic  felspar.  Prevailing  colours  red,  brown, 
and  white;  the  hornblende  is  usually  greenish- 
black.  The  rock  sometimes  has  in  it  epidote, 
magnetite,  sphene,  and  pyrites.  (Rutley.) 

h*rn-blend  1C,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  hornblend(e)f 

-to.] 

Min.,  Petrol.,  &  Geol.:  Of,  belonging  to,  or 
more  or  less  consisting  of  hornblende  (q.v.). 

hornblendic  gneiss,  hornblende- 
gneiss,  s, 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  orthoclase, 
and  hornblende,  with  a  little  or  no  quartz. 
Called  also  syenitic  gneiss  (q.v.).  It  some- 
times pusses  into  hornblende  schist  (q.v.). 
(Rutley.) 

hornblendic  granite,  *. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  of  the  same  composition  as 
hornblendic  gneiss,  but  not  stratified.  Called 
also  syenite  (q.v.). 

*born'-blow-er,  s.    [Eng.  horn,  and  blower.} 
One  who  blows  on  or  plays  a  horn. 

*  horn  book,  s.    [Eng.  horn,  and  book.] 

1.  A  primer  of  the  fifteenth  century.     The 
alphabet,    vowels,   and   Lord's    Prayer    were 
printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  was  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  horn  to  keep  it  iiuin 
being  torn.     Hence  used  for  the  alphabet  or 
rudiments  of  knowledge. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  elements  or  rudi- 
ments of  any  science  ;  a  primer,  a  manual. 

"  He  teaches  boys  the  hornbook." 

Hhtikesp.  :  Love's  Labour  t  Lost,  T.  I, 

horned,  a.     [Eng.  horn;  -ed.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1..  Lit. :  Furnished  or  provided  with  horns} 
bearing  horns. 

"  The  ox  is  the  only  horned  animal,  In  these  island* 
that  will  apply  his  strength  to  the  service  of  man- 
kind."— Pennant:  Britith  Zool. ;  The  Ox. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  extremities  like  horns. 

"  The  horned  moon  to  shine  by  night" 

Milton  :  Tram.  ft.  cxxxvL 

IL  Technically: 

'l.  Bot. :  Terminating  in  a  process  like  a 
horn,  as  the  fruit  of  Trapa  bicornis.  There 
may  be  two  or  three  horns. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  animals  represented  as 
bearing  horns.  They  are  said  to  be  horned  of 
such  a  metal  or  colour  when  the  tincture  of 
the  horns  differs  from  that  of  the  animal  it- 
self or  from  the  proper  colour  of  such  horns. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p5t» 
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'.     horned-beetles,  .-•.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  name  given  by  Swaiuson  to 
Megasominpe  (q.v.),  which  he  makes  a  sub- 
order of  the  lamellicorn  family  Cetouiadae. 

horned-cicadas,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
Centronotidpe,  arranged  by  him  as  a  family  of 
Homoptera.  Tlie  thorax  is  enormously  de- 
veloped, and  has  on  each  side  an  acute  spine 
pointing  outwards  so  as  to  resemble  the  horns 
of  a  bull,  while  the  hinder  part  is  prolonged 
into  another  spine.  Swainson  found  about  a 
'  hundred  species  in  tropical  America,  not  half 
of  them  described  before  in  books. 

horned-hog,  s. 

Zool. :  The  Babyroussa  (q.v.). 

horned-horse,  s 

Zool. :  The  gnu  (q.v.). 

horned-lark,  s. 

Ornith. :  Alauda  penicillata. 

horned-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Bubo  or  Asio,  a  genus  of  Strigidse. 
The  English  name  refers  to  a  double  crest  or  a 
pair  of  egrets  ornamenting  the  large  head. 

horned-pheasant,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ceriornis  Blythii. 

horned  pond-weed,  s.  A  British  Naiad 
Zannichellia  palustris,  and  the  genus  Zani- 
chellia  (q.v.). 

horned-poppy,  horn-poppy,  s. 

Bot. :  Glaucium  liiteum,  and  the  genus  Glau- 
dum  (q.v.). 

horned-ray,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Cephaloptera,  a  genus  of  Raiidae. 
Spec.,  C.'Giorna. 

horned  screamer,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Palamedea  cornuta,  a  South  Ameri- 
can grallatorial  bird,  larger  than  a  goose,  with 
a  long,  slender,  mobile  horn  projecting  from 
the  forehead,  whence  the  epithet,  while  its 
strong  piercing  voice  gains  for  it  the  appella- 
tion of  screamer. 

horned-toad,  «.  A  lizard  of  the  genus 
Phrynotoma,  having  a  frog-like  body  and  a 
head  surmounted  with  spines;  found  in  the 
south-western  portion  of  North  America. 

horned  viper,  s. 

Zool.  :  Cerastes,  a  genus  of  Viperidse.  It  has 
•  small  pointed  bone  over  each  eyebrow. 
Found  in  Africa.  A  venomous  species,  oc- 
curring in  Egypt,  is  probably  the  "  adder," 
JD^S'J}  (shephiphon),  of  Gen.  xlix.  17,  which 
was  wont  to  bite  the  horse's  heels  so  that  the 
rider  fell  backward.  It  is  now  often  called 
Acanthophis  cerastinus. 

•  horn'  ed  ness,  *.  [Eng.  horned;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  horned. 

horn  er,  s.    [Eng.  horn;  -«r.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  who  works  in  horn  ;  one  who  deals 
In  horns. 

"The  homer  and  comb  maker  enjoy  a  monopoly 
•gainat  the  graziers."— Smith  :  Wealth  of  Katioru,  bk. 
t?.,ch.  viii. 

(2)  One  who  blows  or  plays  upon  a  horn  ;  a 
hornblower. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  One  who  cuckolds  ;  a  cuckold- 
maker. 

IL  Scots  Law :  One  who  has  been  put  to  the 
horn  ;  an  outlaw. 

homes  ite,  hcerncs  ite  (03  as  e),  s. 
[Named  after  Dr.  Homes.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  snow-white  mineral, 
sometimes  columnar,  or  with  stellate,  flexible, 
transp.-iri-nt  laminie.  Compos. :  arsenic  acid, 
44-33  ;  magnesia,  24 '54;  water,  29'07.  Found 
in  the  Bannat  (Dana.) 

horn'-£t,  s.  &  o.  [A. 8.  hyrnet,  hyrnyt,  from 
horn  =  a  horn  ;  probably  from  its  antennae  or 
horns,  or  else  from  its  buzzing  resembling  the 
noise  of  a  horn  when  blown  ;  Ger.  horniss.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  person  who    makes  himself 
especially  disagreeable  or  annoying. 


II.  Entomology : 

1.  Sing. :  yespa  crabro,  a  social  wasp,  larger 
than  the  common  one,  and  witli  a  more  for- 
midable sting.    It  makes  its  nest  in  holes  in  the 
large  trunks  of  trees,  in  barns,  or  in  old  walls. 

2.  PI. :   Any  of  several  Vespas  akin  to  it. 
An  Indian  species,  Vespa  magnijica,  brought 
to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  Himalayas,  was 
nearly  two  inches  long  ;  its  sting  was  said  to 
produce  fevers  in  men  and  cattle. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  insects  described  under  II. 

If  To  bring  or  raise  a  hornet's  nest  about  one's 
ears:  To  raise  up  enemies  against  one's  self;  to 
bring  upon  one  s  self  troubles  or  annoyances. 

hornet  clearwing,  s. 

Entomology  (More  than  one  Hawk-moth)  : 

1.  The  hornet-clearwing  of  the  Osier,  Sphecia, 
or  Sesia  bembeciformis.    [HORNET-MOTH.] 

2.  The  hornet-clearwing  of  the  Poplar,  Sphe- 
cia, or  Sesia  apiformis.     [HORNET-MOTH.] 

hornet-moth,  s. 

1.  Spec. :  Sphecia  apiformis.     It  has  trans- 
parent wings,  the  hind   margins  brown,  and 
the  cost.se  yellowish-brown  ;  the  head  yellow. 
Found  about  the  end  <'f  May  and  the  begin- 
ning of  June.      The  larva  is  whitish-yellow, 
with  a  blackish-brown  head.     It  feeds  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  on  the  stems  and  roots  of 
poplar  trees.    (Staintort.) 

2.  Gen. :  The  genus  Sphecia,      The  Lunar 
Hornet-moth  is  Sphecia  bembeciformis,  found 
in  July.     The  larva  feeds  on  the  wood  of  the 
sallow.     Both  species  are   British.     In  their 
wings  and  body  they  resemble  hornets,  which, 
however,  have  mandibles  and  a  sting,  both  of 
which  are  wanting  in  hawk-moths.     (Stain- 
ton.,  &c.) 

horn  fish,  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and  fish.]  A  popu- 
lar name  for  the  gartish,  Belone  vulgaris. 

*  horn '-foot,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  horn,  and/oot.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  a  hoof ;  hoofed. 

"  With  horn/oot  horses,  will  brass  wheels,  Jove's  stomu 
to  emulate."  Unkewill  :  On  Providence. 

B.  As  siiftst.  :  A  cloven  foot ;  a  hoof. 
"And  scudding  tlience,  while  they  their  horn  feet  ply. 

About  tbeir  »ire  th.i  little  sylvaus  cry." 

Dryden  :  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  «. 

horn'-ful,  s.  [Eng.  horn;  -ful(l).]  As  much 
as  a  horn  or  drinking  vessel  will  hold. 

Horn  le,  s.  [Eng.  horn  ;  -ie  =  y.]  One  of  the 
many  popular  names  for  the  devil,  in  allusion 
to  the  horns  which  he  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  wearing. 


*  horn'-I-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  horn;  i  connective  ; 
suff.  -/)/.]  To  give  horns  to  ;  to  horn  ;  to 
cuckold. 

"This    versifying  my   wife   has   humified   me." — 
Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Four  Plni/t  in  One. 

horn '-ing,  s.    [Eng.  horn  ;  -ing.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1,  The  act  of  giving  horns  to. 

2.  The  appearance  of  the  moon  when  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent. 

"  They  account  from  the  horning  [of  the  moon]."— 

Gregory :  Potthuma,  p.  168. 

II.  Scots  Law:  A  writing  under  the  king's 

signet,  issued  at  the  instance  of  a  creditor 

against  his  debtor,  commanding  him  in  the 

king's  name  to  pay  or  perform  within  a  certain 

time,  under  pain  of  being  declared  rebel,  and 

§ut  in  prison ;  so  termed  from  the  fact  that 
tie  officer  formerly  blew  a  honi  three  times 
at   the   town  cross,  before  proclaiming  the 
debtor. 

If  tetters  of  horning : 

Scots  Law:  A  warrant  charging  persons  to 
perform  certain  duties.    [HORNING.] 

* horn'-lsh,  a.  [Eng.  horn;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
resembling  horn. 

"Tem|«rauc«,  a<  If  it  were  of  a  hornith  composure, 
1>  too  hard  (or  the  flesh."— Sir  M.  Sandy$  :  Euayt,  i>.  21. 

hor  ni  to  (h  silent),  i.  [Sp.,  the  same  as 
norniZ/o-a  little  oven,  from  horno  =  an  oven.] 
Geol. :  The  name  given  by  the  Mexican 
Spaniards,  and  adopted  by  Huit'ioldt,  and 
after  him  by  other  geologists  for  one  of  the 
small  conical  heated  and  smoking  mounds, 
five  to  ten  feet  high,  thrown  up  in  connection 
with  the  great  eruption  of  Jorullo,  in  Mexico, 
in  1750,  and  tending  more  or  less  to  occur  in 
connection  with  all  volcanic  eruptions. 


•horn  Igad,  s.    [Eng.  horn,  and  lead.] 

(.'hum.  :  An  old  name  for  chloride  of  lead* 
which  when  fused  bears  some  resemblance  to 
horn. 

horn -less,  a.  [Eng.  horn;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  or  without  horns  ;  having  no  horns. 

"  Mauy  of  them,  males  as  well  as  females,  are  hom~ 
lea."—  Pennant :  Brttith  Zoology ;  The  Ox. 

*horn'-let,  s.  [Eng.  horn;  dimin.  suff.  -let.} 
A  little  horn  or  projection. 

"  Wings  embracing  the  keel  and  the  homlett  of  tb» 
awning.  —Sir  W.  Janet :  Obt.  on  Indian  PianU. 

horn' -6,  s.    [HORNITO.] 
horn'-d'wl,  s.    [HORNED  OWL.] 

horn' -pipe,  *  home  -pipe,  "horno- 
pype,  s.  [Eng.  horn,  znApipe.] 

1.  The  name  of  an  old  wind  instrument  of 
the  shawm  or  waits  character,  receiving  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  bell  or  open  end 
was  sometimes  made  of  horn.     In  Wales,  Ire- 
land, Cornwall,  and  in  Brittany,  it  was  called 
pib-corn,   pib    or  piob    meaning  pipe,    and 
corn,  horn. 

2.  A  dance  of  English  origin,  so  allied  from 
the  instrument  to  which  it  was  danced.     The. 
measure  or  rhythm   of   the  hornpipe   is  as 
varied  as  that  of  the  tunes  for  country  dances^ 
and  therefore  all  descriptions  of  the  dance 
which  are  founded  upon  the  supposition  that 
there  is  only  one  form  of  rhythm  are  mislead- 
ing.    The  hornpipe  nowadays  is  danced  by  a. 
single  performer,  to  a  tune  in  common  time. 

"  Before  them  yode  a  lusty  tabrere, 
That  to  the  many  a  hornpipe  played." 

Spenter :  Shepheardt  Calender ;  Mat. 

horns,  s.    [HORN,  s.,  II.  4  (2).] 

horn  -shav  Ings,  s.pl.  [Eng.  horn,  and  shav- 
ings.] The  scrapings  or  raspings  of  the  horns 
of  deer. 

horn' -spoon,  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and  spoon.]  A. 
spoon  made  of  horn. 

horn  -stone,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  horn,  and  stone.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

Min. :  A  cryptocrystalline  variety  of  quartz, 
resembling  flint,  but  more  brittle,  and  with  a. 
more  splintery  fracture.  In  some  characters, 
it  is  similar  to  compact  felspar,  but  differs  io> 
being  infusible.  Called  also  chert  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  more  or 
less  consisting  of,  horustone. 

hornstone  porphyry,  *. 

Petrol.  <£  Geol. :  A  kind  of  felspar  porphyry,, 
with  a  base  of  hornstone. 

*  horn '-thumb  (6  silent),  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and1 
thumb.]  A  pickpocket:  so  called  from  the  habit 
of  cutpurses  to  wear  a  thimble  of  horn  on  their 
thumbs  to  save  them  from  being  cut  by  the- 
edge  of  the  knife. 

bom' -work,  s.    (Eng.  horn,  and  work.] 

Fort. :  A  work  consisting  of  two  half-lastions. 
and  a  curtain,  with  two  long  sides  called  wings,. 


HORNWORK. 


which  connect  it  with  the  main  work,  by  which 
it  is  commanded.  It  is  an  extended  defensible 
position  to  occupy  advantageous  ground  or  to 
command  ground  otherwise  unseen. 

horn'- wort,  *.    [Eng.  horn,  and  wort.] 

Botany : 
•  1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Ceratophyllum  (q.v.). 

2.  PI.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
Ceratophyllaceae  (q.v.).  They  are  dKlinou* 
exogeiis  of  the  alliance  Urticales. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jrfwl;  cat,  sell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  e^Ist.    ph  =  t, 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -  tion,  -slon  =  «h"« ;  -flon,  -  sion  -  »hft«-    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  anus,    -hie,  -die,  <kc.  =  bel,  del* 
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hornwrack— horse 


torn  wrick,  s.    [Eng.  horn,  and  wrack.] 
Zool.  :  A  popular  name  for  Flustra  (q.v.). 

torn   y,   '  horn  io.   '  horn-ey.  a.     [Eng. 
lorn;  -y.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  horn. 

2.  Resembling  horn  in  appearance  or  com- 
position. 

"Then  1>    placed   before   the   eye  a    transparent, 
Jkontry  convex  one."—  Patty  :  Jfat.  Theol.,  ch.  lii. 

3.  Having  horns,  or  projections  like  horns  ; 
toned. 

4.  Hard  like   horn  ;   callous  ;   as,  a  horny 
"band. 

H.  Hot.  ,  <tc.  :  Hard  and  very  close  in  tex- 
ture, but  capable  of  being  cut  without  diffi- 
culty, the  parts  cut  off  not  being  brittle  ;  as, 
'the  embryo  of  many  plants. 

horny  frog,  s.    The  frog,  or  horny  pro- 
e  in  v  in  the  hollow  of  a  horse's  hoof 


horny  matter,  s. 

Chem.  <t  A  not.  :  The  same  as  KERATIN  (q.v.). 

horny-sponges,  «.  pi. 

1.  Zool.  :  The  order  Keratosa  of  the  class 
Cpongida.    The  skeleton  is  of  a  horny  texture, 
and  consists  of  many  fibres  matted  and  felted 
together,  sometimes  with  spicules  of  flint. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  material  of  which  horny 
•ponges  are  composed  is  difficult  to  preserve, 
And  the  fossil  species  of  the  family  are  few 
and  most  of  them  somewhat  doubtful. 

horny  wink,  s.     A  popular  provincial 
name  fur  the  lapwing. 

liS-ro'g'-ra-pher,  s.  [Or.  iipoi  (horoi)  - 
annals,  and  ypttyu  (grapho)  =  to  write.)  See 
extract. 

"  Charon  wrote  besides  a  chronicle  of  hi«  own  coun- 
try. as  several  of  the  early  historians  did,  who  were 
thence  called  koroyraphert.'—K.  O.  Uuller  :  Hilt.  Lit. 
Ancient  ttreece  (ed.  Donaldson),  i.  S49. 

*ho-r6g'-ra-phjf,  s.  [Fr.  horographie  ;  from 
Gr.  iapa.  (hora)  =  a  season,  an  hour,  and  ypd(jxa 
{grapho)  =  to  write,  to  describe.] 

1.  An  account  of  the  hours 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  constructing  in- 
struments for  showing  the  hours,  as  clocks  or 
watches  ;  dialling. 

llSr  6  logo,  *or-o  lege,  ».  [O.  Pr.  horo- 
loge (Fr.  horloge)  ;  from  Lat.  horologium  =  a 
sundial  ;  from  Gr.  wpa  (hora)  =  a  season,  an 
hour,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  an  account.] 

I.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for   showing 
the  hour  ;  a  timepiece,  a  watch,  a  clock. 

*2.  A  servant  who  called  out  or  announced 
the  hours. 

llSr-o^logf-Ic,  hSr-*-l6gMc-al,  *  [Eng. 
horolog(e);  -ic;  -ical.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  horo- 
loge or  horology. 

II.  Bot.  (of  flowers)  :  Opening  and  shutting 
•t  particular  hours. 

hor  ologic    projection,  ».    [GXOMONIC- 

FBOJECTION.  ] 


hir-d-log-I-oV-ra-pher,  *.  [Eng.  horo- 
loge; and  Gr.  ypd-bta  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to 
draw  ;  -er.]  A  maker  of  horologes,  or  clocks 
and  watches. 


,  a.  [Eng.  horo- 
logiograp}t(y)  ;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  horo- 
logiography. 

*hor-£-l6g-I-dg-ra-pliy,  «.    [HOROLOOIO- 

ORAPHER.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  constructing  instru- 
ments to  show  the  hour  ;  horography,  dialling. 

2.  A  treatise  or    account    of  instruments 
which  show  the  hour. 

llS-rol'-O-glst,  s.    [Eng.  horolog(e);  -ist.]  One 
skilled  in  horology  ;  a  maker  of  horologes. 

Jbor  o-lo'-gi  um,  s.    [Lat.]     . 

Astron.  :  The  Clock  ;  one  of  Lacaille's 
southern  constellations.  To  find  it,  a  line 
must  be  drawn  through  Canopus  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  Eridanus.  None  of  the  stars  is 
Jarger  than  the  fifth  magnitude. 

t  h  or  ologium  florae,  *. 

Botany  : 

L  A  floral  clock.     [FLORAL.] 

2.  A  table  showing  the  time  when  the  plants 


of  the  same  species  flower  iu  different  lati- 
tudes, or  at  different  places. 


,  «.     [Eng.  horolog(();  -f.J 

*  1.  A  horologe,  a  time-piece. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  measuring  time,  or 
of  constructing  instruments  to  indicate  por- 
tions of  time,  as  clocks,  watches,  &c. 

*  h6-rdm'-6-ter,  s.     [Gr.  wpa  (hora)  =  a  sea- 

son, an  hour,  and  nerpov(metron)=&  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  time,  as  a  clep- 
sydra, clock,  dial,  watch. 

*  hor  6  met  ric  al,  a.     [Eng.  horometr(y)  ; 
-ical.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  horometry,  or  to 
the  measurement  of  time. 

*  h&-ro'm'-e'-try,  s.    [Fr.  horometrie  ;  from  Gr. 
iupa  (bora)  =  a  season,  an  hour,  and  iitrpov  (me- 
tron)  =  a  measure.]    The  art,  science,  or  prac- 
tice of  measuring  time  by  hours  and  subor- 
dinate divisions. 

"The  horometry  of  antiquity  discovered  not  thli 
artifice."—  Bratfne  :  rulgar  Smart,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xviil. 

hS-rSp'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  opo*  (Micros)  =  a  boundary, 
and  OTTTIIP  (opter)=  one  who  sees.) 

Optics:  A  straight  line  drawn  through  the 
point  where  the  two  optic  axes  meet,  and 
parallel  to  that  which  joins  the  centres  of  the 
two  eyes  or  the  two  pupils. 

hor'-o-scope,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  horoscopus, 
from  Gr.  wpoo-KOTro!  (horoskopos)  =  (s.)  a  horo- 
scope ;  (a.)  observing  the  hour  :  wpa  (hora)  = 
a  season,  an  hour,  and  <neo*-«i>  (skoped)  =  to 
observe.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  table  of  the  length  of  the 
days  and  nights  at  all  places. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astrology  : 

(1)  An  observation  of  the  sky  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  planets  at  a  certain  moment, 
as  at  .the  instant  of  a  person's   birth,  from 
which   the  astrologer  claimed  to  be  able  to 
foretell  the  future. 

(2)  A  scheme  or  plan  of  the  twelve  houses 
or  twelve  signs  of  the    zodiac,  in  which  is 
marked  the  disposition  of  the  heavens  at  a 
particular  moment,  and  by  which  astrologers 
pretended  to  be  able  to  foretell  the  fortunes 
of  persons  according  to  the  position  of  the 
stars  at  their  birth. 

"  Draw  figures,  schemes,  and  horotcopei." 

Butter  :  Hudibrat,  pt.  ii..  c.  ill. 

2.  Optics:  A  species  of  planisphere  invented 
by  Jean  Paduanus.    [PLANISPHERE.] 

*  b.8r'-6-scdp-©r,    *  hS-r5s'-cop-Ist,   s. 

[Eng.  horoscop(e);  -er,  -ist.]  One  versed  in 
horoscopy  ;  an  astrologer. 

"  Astrologers,  horotcopers,  and  other  such  are  ple&s'd 
to  honour  themselves  with  the  title  of  mathemati- 
cians."— Shaftetbury  .•  Adnce  to  an  Author,  pt.  iii.,  §  1. 

hor  6  scop    ic,  hor  6  scop'-ic  al,  a. 

[Eng.  horoscop(e);  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  "or  re- 
lating to  horoscopy. 


Jf,  s.    [Eng.  horoscop(e);  -y.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  predicting  the  future 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  stars  and 
planets. 

"  Magic,  horoscopy,  astrology." 

Butler :  Uudibras,  pt.  11.,  c.  iii. 

2.  The  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of 
a  child's  birth. 

*  horowe,  a.    [Hosi.] 

*  hor-rSn'-dous,  a.    [Lat.   horrendvs,  from 
horreo  =  to  bristle,  to  be  afraid.]     Fearful, 
frightful,  horrid. 

*  hor'-rent,  a.      [Lat.   horrens,  pr.    par.  of 
horreo   =   to    bristle.]     Bristling;    standing 
erect  as  bristles. 

"  With  bright  emblazonry,  and  horrent  arms." 

Hilton :  P.  L.,  ii.  51S. 

hdV-ri-ble,  *  or-ri-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  horribilis,  from  horreo  =  to  bristle  up, 
to  be  afraid.]  Causing  or  tending  to  cause 
horror,  fear,  or  disgust ;  dreadful,  terrible, 
shocking,  hideous, fearful. 

"  The  whiche  horrible  were.'  Qomr :  C.  A.,  T. 

T  For  the  difference  between  horrible  and 
fearful,  see  FEARFUL. 

hoV-ri-ble-nSss,  ».     [Eng.  horrible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  horrible  ;  dread- 
fulness,  terribleness,  fearfulness,  hideousness. 
"The  horriblenett  of  the  mischief."— Sidney :  Ar- 
cadia, iii. 


*  horriblete,  s.    [HORRIBLE.]    Horriblenesa, 
fearfulness. 

I  »n  othur  tutrriWett* 

nn.  of  ths  Ron. 

hoV-ri-bly,  adv.    [Eng.  horrib(le);  -ly.] 

1.  So  as  to  cause  horror ;  dreadfully  ;  nide- 
ously  ;  fearfully. 

"  Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge. 
From  srdi-  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morn. 
An  Iris  nits."  Hymn  :  CMlde  Harold,  iv.  •«. 

2.  To  a  horrible  or  dreadful  degree ;  ex- 
cessively ;  exceedingly. 

"The  ladies  here  are  *orriW*   ugly."— Ooldtmitln 
OUatnoftht  World,  3. 

hor  rid,  o.  [Lat.  horridvs  =  rough,  bristly, 
from  horreo  =  to  bristle.  ] 

*  1.  Bough,  bristly,  rugged. 

"His  haughtle  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold." 

Spencer:  P.  «.,  I.  vii.  SL 

2.  Causing  horror,  fear,  or  dread  ;  horrible; 
dreadful ;  hideous. 

".Give  colour  to  luy  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood. 
That  we  the  horrider  limy  seem." 

Shatetp.:  Cymbelint,  iv.  t. 

3.  Shocking  ;  abominable  ;  disgusting. 

*  4.  Fearful ;  full  of  fear  or  terror. 

"  Horror  on  them  fell, 
And  horrid  sympathy."        Milton :  P.  L.,  z.  510, 

hSr'-rid-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  horrid;  -ly.]  In  a 
horrid  manner  01  \egree ;  horribly ;  shock- 
ingly. 

"  Bow  horridly  CharybdhV  throat  did  draw 
The  brackish  sea  vp." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Odyuty  xiL 

hor"  rid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  horrid ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  horrid ;  horriblenesa  ; 
hideousness. 

"Justice  which  the  horridnen  of  the  fact  did  un- 
doubtedly demerit."— Lualow :  ifemoiri,  iii.  333. 

*  hor-rif -Ic,  a.     [Lat.  horrificus,  from  horror 
=  horror,  and  facio  =  to  make,  cause.]    Caus- 
ing horror  ;  horrid ;  horrible. 

"  The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  woods." 

Thornton  :  Autumn,  7M. 

liSr'-li-ly,  v.  t.  [Lat.  horrifico,  from  horror  = 
horror,  and  facio  =  to  make,  to  cause.]  To 
cause  horror  or  dread  to ;  to  strike  with  horror, 
fear,  or  dread. 

*  hSr-iip-H-a'-tion,  *.    [Lat.  horripilo  =  to 
have  rough  or  shaggy  hair ;  horreo  —  to  bristle, 
to  be  afraid,  and  pilus  =  hair.]    A  sensation 
of  a  creeping  or  motion  of  the  hair  of  the 
head,  caused  oy  disease,  terror,  or  fright. 

*  hor-ris'-o-nant,  a.    [Lat.  horrisonus.]  The 
same  as  HORR'ISONOOS  (q.v.).    (Southey :  The 
Doctor,  ch.  Ixxxvi.) 

*  hor-ris'-d-nous,  o.    [Lat.  horrisonus,  from 
horreo  =  to  be  afraid,  anil  straws  =  a  sound.] 
Sounding    horridly  or   dreadfully ;    utteriug 
horrid  or  dreadful  sounds. 

hoV-ror,  *  hor'-rour,  s.  [Lat.,  from  horreo 
=  to  bristle  up,  to  be  afraid  ;  Fr.  horreur.] 

*  1.  A  shaking  or  trembling,  as  of  the  sur- 
face of  water.    (Chapman. ) 

*  2.  A  shaking,  shuddering,  or  shivering,  as 
in  a  cold  fit  preceding  a  fever  or  ague. 

"  There  is  induced  in  them  a  trepidation  of  horrour." 
—Bacon:  Nat.  Hilt.,  f  793. 

3.  A  feeling  of  dread  or  terror,  mingled  with 
detestation  or  abhorrence ;  the  feeling  inspired 
by  something  horrible,  frightful,  or  shocking. 

"Can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  full  of  horrour 
and  amazement  r—Stilltnafteet,  vol.  i.,  *>r.  11. 

4.  That  which  excites  horror  or  dread  ;  any- 
thing horrible,  dreadful,  or  frightful ;  gloom ; 
hideousness. 

"  Banished  horrour  from  the  dark  abode*." 

Dryaen :  Cock  t  fox,  «04. 
U  The  horrors : 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  the  extreme 
agitation,  suspicion,  terror,  physical  and 
mental  prostration  produced  by  alcoholism, 
and  which  constitute  the  leading  symptoms  of 
delirium  tremens  (q.v.). 

horror-stricken,  horror-struck,  a. 

Struck  with  a  feeling  of  horror. 

*  hors,  s.    [HORSE.] 

hors  de  combat  (pron.  hor  de  c5n'-ba), 

phrase.  [Fr.J  Disabled,  and  so  rendered  un- 
able to  continue  a  combat ;  rendered  useless. 

horse,  *  hors  (pi.  *hors,  horse,  hor'-ses), 

*.  [A.S.  hors ;  cogn.  with  I  eel.  hross,  hors  ; 
But.  ros;  O.  H.  Ger.  hros;  M.  H.  Ger.  ros, 
ors;  Ger.  ross;  O.  Fris.  hors.] 


fltte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw* 
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1.  Ordina-y  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

"  His  hand  unerring  steers  the  steady  hone." 

Pope  :  Homer  :  Iliad  xxiii.  396. 

(2)  The  male  of  No.  1,  as  distinguished  from 
the  female  or  mare. 

(3)  A  body  of  troops  serving  on  horseback  ; 
eavalry.  (In  this  sense  only  the  plural  is  horse.) 
.     "The  armies  were  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  thousand   horse  and   foot." — Bacon :    War  with 
Spain. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  wooden  liar  or  frame  with  legs  used 
for  supporting  something,  as  a  clothes-horse 
for  clothes  ;  a  saw-horse  for  a  board  or  timber 
while  being  sawed  ;  a  frame  to  hold  a  saddle. 
A  shaving-horse  is  a  beam  supported  by  legs, 
•nd  having  a  jaw  which  is  closed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  feet  against  the  treadle  below,  and 
so  caused  to  hold  a  shingle,  axe-handle,  spoke, 
or  other  article  while  being  shaved  by  a  draw- 
ing-knife. 

(2)  A  vaulting-block  in  a  gymnasium. 

(3)  A  wooden  frame  on  which  soldiers  were 
made  to  ride  by  way  of  punishment ;  a  timber- 
mare. 

(4)  Worked  charged  for  before  it  is  executed. 
{Slaw.)    [DEAD-HORSE.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Leather:  The  trestle  or  sloping-board  of 
the  currier  on  which  he  spreads  his  skins 
while  currying. 

2.  Hydr.  Engin. :  That  on  which  the  moor- 
Ing  of  a  flying-bridge  rides  and  traverses,  and 
which  consists  of  two  masts  with  horizontal 
beams  at  their  heads. 

8.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  hook-shaped  tool  used  for  hammered 
Or  raised  work. 
*(2)  The  same  as  HORSE-POWER  (q.v.). 

4.  Metall.  :  A  name  given  to  the  ferriferous 
mass  which  forms  in  the  hearth  of  a  blast 
furnace,  sometimes  called  "the  bear." 

5.  Mining :  A  mass  of  earthy  matter  inter- 
vening between  the  branches  of  a  vein  of  ore 
or  coal.    The  vein  straddling  on  each  side  of 
the  non-metalliferous   rock  is  said  to  take 
horse. 

6.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  foot-rope  attached  by  stirrups  beneath 

•  yard  for  the  seamen  to  stand  on  in  reefing  ; 

•  foot-rope. 

(2)  A  breast-rope  in  the  chains  to  secure  the 
leadsman. 

(3)  An  iron  bar  across  a  boat  for  a  staysail 
•beet  or  boom-sheet  to  travel  on. 

(4)  A  rope  reaching  from  the  knight-head  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  bowsprit  cap,  for  the 
Safety  of  the  men  walking  out  upon  the  bow- 
•prit  in  rough  weather. 

7.  Print. :  A  slanting-board  at  the  end  of 
the  liank  or  table  to  hold  a  supply  of  paper 
for  a  press. 

8.  Zool.,  <fcc. :  Eijiiuf  caballus.     The  native 
country  of  the   horse  seems  to  have  been 
Central  Asia.     It  became  early  domesticated 
in   Egypt.     In   the  sculptured  battle  scenes 
representing  the  conquests  of  Thothmes  II. 
and  III.  over  Asiatic  foes,  horses,  some  ridden 
by  men,  others  drawing  chariots,  figure  both 
in  the  Egyptian  and  the  hostile  army.     It  is 
mentioned  throughout  the  Bible.     It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  original  breed  of  horses  is 
extinct,  and  that  the  half-wild  herds  existing 
in  many  places  have  descended  from  &::inials 
once  in  captivity.     Thus  when  the  horse  was 
first  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  in  A.n.  1537 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  believed  that  there  were 
no  wild  horses  in  America.     But  individuals 
escaping  ran  wild,  and  by  1580  their  descend- 
ants liad  spread  over  the  continent  as  far  as 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Their  favourite  abode 
to  on  the   Pampas,  where  they  now  exist  in 
Untold  milliters.     In  Paraguay  the  larva  of  a 
fly  kills  them.     In  17<>4  they  were  introduced 
into  the  Falkland  Islands  by  the  French  with 
a  similar  result.     But  there  was  found  in  La 
Plata  a  now  extinct  species  of  horse  [  Kvi  •  1 1  •>  |, 
and  more  Equidae  have  been  found  in  the  New 
than  in  the  Old  World.    The  horse  may  have 
descended  from  a  striped  ancestor,  stripes  still 
sometimes  remaining,  especially  in  duns  and 
mouse-duns.     His  present  colours  are  brown, 
gray,  or  black,  sometimes  with  roundish  pale 
sivots.    His  age  is  ascertained  by  examining 
flrst  which  teeth  are  developed,  and  then  to 


what  extent  they  have  lieen  worn  away  by  use. 
Most  uniinuls  die  in  nine  or  ten  years,  though 
they  sometimes  live  much  longer.  They  are 
best  tamed  by  kindness.  Like  other  domestic 
animals  the  horse  has  run  into  various  breeds. 
The  most  celebrated  is  the  Arab  horse,  and  of 
European  varieties  the  English  is  the  best. 
The  racehorse  the  hunter,  the  carriage  horse, 
&.C.,  all  vary  considerably  in  character. 
*  9.  Astron. :  A  constellation. 
If  Properly  it  is  a  little  horse.  [EQUULEUS.] 
10.  Scrip. :  The  rendering  "  horse "  is  ac- 
curate. It  stands  for  three  Hebrew  words, 
DID  (f&s)  =  a  horse  in  generali  Vty%  (parash) 
=  a  riding  horse,  a  horseman,  and  flJTI  (rekesh) 
=  the  dromedary  of  the  A.  V.,  but  l>elieved 
by  Gesenius  and  others  to  be  a  swift  horse. 
There  is  also  once  1iJ13"1  (rammak)  =  a  mare 
(Esther  viii.  10).  A  magnificent  poetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  horse  as  trained  for  war  is  given  in 
Job  xxxix.  19-25.  Doubtless  deviations  had 
already  arisen  from  the  primeval  type. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  resembling, 
operating  upon,  or  in  any  other  way  connected 
with  a  horse. 

1.  To  flog  a  dead  horse :  To  agitate  vainly 
for  the  revival  of  a  political  or  other  faith  in 
which  scarcely  any  one  believes. 

2.  To  take  horse  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  mount  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of 
riding  ;  to  travel  on  horseback. 

"  And  there  to.' en  hone  to  tell  the  camp  what  deedi 
are  done  in  Rome."  Macaulay :  Virginia. 

(b)  To  be  covered  or  served,  as  a  mare. 

(2)  Mining :  Said  of  a  vein  which  divides 
into  branches  for  a  distance. 

If  Obvious  compounds  :  Horse-doctor,  horse- 
fair,  horse-keeper,  horse-soldier,  horse-steuler, 
horse-stealing,  horse-thief,  &c. 

If  Horse  is  frequently  used  in  composition 
to  denote  coarseness  or  largeness :  as  horse- 
chestuut,  torse-radish,  &c. 

horse-ant,  *. 

Entom. :  Formica  rufa,  so  called  from  its 
comparatively  large  size. 

horse  arm,  «. 

Mining:  That  part  of  the  horse-whim  to 
which  the  horses  are  attached. 

horse-artillery,  «. 

Mil. :  Flying  artillery  ;  gunners  mounted 
on  horseback  and  on  the  limber.  They  have 
lighter  guns  than  the  ordinary  field  artillery. 

horse-balm,  s. 

Hot. :  The  American  labiate  genus  Col- 
linsonia. 

horse-barrack,  «.  A  barrack  or  stable 
for  horses. 

horse-boat,  s. 

1.  A  ferry-boat  moved  by  horses. 

2.  A  boat  used  for  transporting  horses  across 
a  river  or  stream. 

horse-box,  s.  A  closed  carriage  or  vehicle 
used  for  conveying  horses  by  rail. 

horse-bramble,  *.    A  wild  briar. 

horse-brush,  ».  A  brush  for  grooming 
horses. 

horse-capstan,  s.  A  whim  ;  a  capstan 
worked  by  horses  for  raising  ore,  water,  Ac. 

horse-cassia,  s. 

Bot. :  Cathaitocarput  javanicut.  The  pulp 
from  inside  the  legume  is  given  as  a  horse- 
medicine. 

horse-chestnut,  - 

Bot. :  The  genus  -Sscnlus  (q.v.),  and  spe- 
cially jEteulut  Hippocastanum. 

r  .?•.'.  uliiotirii*.  the  common  American  species, 
is  largely  grown  in  the  United  States  as  an 
ornamental  and  shade  tree.  It  is  strikingly 
attractive  when  in  flower. 

horse-clipper,  *.  One  who  clips  the 
hair  off  horses. 

horse-clipping  tool,  *.  A  form  of 
shears  in  which  a  pair  of  serrated  knives  re- 
ciprocate over  each  other,  cutting  off  the 
hairs  as  they  come  between  the  teeth. 

horse-collar,  *.  A  roll  of  leather  stuffed 
with  straw,  husk,  or  sponge,  and  placed  around 


the  neck  of  a  horse  and  against  the  shoulder^ 
to  pull  by.  It  has  two  creases  to  hold  the. 
names. 

horse-coper,  horse  couper,  horse- 
cowper,  s.    A  dealer  in  horses.    (Usually- 
applied  to  one  who  makes  up  poor  or  value 
less  horses  for  sale,  with  intent  to  take  in  the? 
ignorant  or  unwary.)    [COPE  (2),  •».] 

"  They  are  np  to  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  of  the  pro* 
iesaional  hone-coper." —Pott  Mult  Gazette,  July  5,  1884. 

horse-crab,  .-•. 

Zool.  :  A  king-crab.    [LiMULUS.] 

horse-cucumber,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  The  hone-cueumttr  IM  the  large  green  cucuinb«.* 

horse-emmet,  s. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  HORSB-ANT  (q.v.). 

*  horse-face,  s.  A  long,  coarse,  indelicate 
face. 

*  horse-faced,  a.     Having  a  long,  coarso 
face ;  ugly. 

horse  fettler,  s. 

Min. :  A  workman  employed  to  attend  to> 
the  horses  kept  underground. 

horse-fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Hip- 
pocampus (q.v.ju 

horse-flower,  *. 

But.  :  Melampyrum  sylvaticum. 

horse-gear,  s.  A  machine  in  which  th» 
power  of  horses  is  used  to  drive  other  machines* 

horse-gentian,  *. 

Bat.  :  The  American  name  for  Triosteum. 

horse-hitching  hook,  .-• 

Manege :  A  snaphook  on  a  short  chain  or* 
strap  attached  to  a  post  or  wall.  The  hook  i* 
snapped  into  the  bit-ring,  and  the  arrangement, 
saves  the  trouble  of  carrying  a  hitch-strap. 

horse-holder,  s. 

Manege :  A  stocks  or  slinging  frame  for  un- 
ruly horses  while  shoeing,  or  for  sick  or  dis- 
abled horses. 

horse-Iron,  horsing-Iron,  *. 

Shipwrighting :  A  cal king-iron  of  large  siss  £ 
a  making-iron. 

horse-jockey,  *.  A  professional  rider  of 
horses,  especially  in  races  ;  a  trainer  of  horses. 

horse-jookeyship,  s.  The  quality,  state,. 
or  occupation  of  a  horse-jockey. 

horse-knacker,  s.  One  who  buys  up- 
diseased  or  worn-out  horses,  and  slaughters, 
them  for  their  commercial  products. 

horse-knob,  horse  knops  «. 

Bot. :  Centaurea  nigra. 
horse-latitudes,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  A  space  between  the  westerly  winds- 
of  higher  latitudes  and  the  trade-winds,  no- 
torious for  tedious  calms,  and  so  called  berause> 
the  old  navigators  frequently  there  threw 
overboard  the  horses  they  were  transporting. 
to  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

horse-mackerel,  *. 

Ichthy. :  Caranx  macrurut. 

horse-marine,  s.  One  of  a  mythical 
body  of  troops,  the  name  of  which  is  often 
used  to  play  a  joke  on  the  innocent ;  an  awk- 
ward, lubberly  person  ;  one  who  is  out  of  hi* 
place,  as  a  horse-soldier  in  a  sea-nght. 

U  As  a  matter  of  fact  of  late  years  the* 
Marines  have  been  occasionally  mounted  iu 
Mexico,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere. 

*  horse-milliner,  s.  A  person  who  makes- 
up  and  supplies  ribbons  and  other  decorations, 
for  horses. 

horse-mint, ». 

Bot. :  Tin-  common  name  of  (1)  Mentlia  *yl- 
vettrit,  a  species  native  to  continental  Europe* 
North  Africa,  and  Asia;  (2)  M.  Canadensii,  a 
common  plant  in  the  United  States;  (3)  -V. 
pttnctata,  an  American  species. 

horse-mushroom,  •• 

Rot. :  A  popular  name  for  any  large  mush- 
room, except  Agaricu*  campettrU. 

horse-mussel,  ». 

Xoiil.  :  The  molluscous  genus  Modlola,  on* 
of  the  Mytilidse.  [MODIOLA.] 


boll,  btfy;  ptfut,  Jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  cjist.    -In*. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shon.    -tion.    sion    shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,    sious.  -eious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &o  -  bel,  d»L. 
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horso  nail.  a.  A  nail  with  a  thick, 
•trim.;  lic.ul  ,  used  in  securing  shoes  to  the 
f«et  of  horsrs. 

horse  path,  s.  The  towing-path  of  a  canal. 

horse-pick,  s.  A  hooked  instnnnent, 
•used  for  extracting  stones  from  a  horse's  hoof. 
Jt  often  forms  part  of  a  pocket-knife. 

horse  poppy,  - 

f>tit  :  Seseli  Hii<pomnrutlinim, 

horse-power.  - 

1.  The  power  or  action  of  horses  :  as,  This 
Is  done  by  hurse-povxr. 

2.  The  measure  of  a  steam-engine's  power, 
*s  originally  settled  by  James  Watt,  being  a 
lifting  power  equal  to  33,000  pounds  raided 
one  foot  high  per  minute.      Thus  ati  engine  is 
said  to  be  of  100  horse-power  (h.p.)  when  it 
tin*  a  lifting  capacity  equivalent  to  3,300,000 
pounds  one  foot  high  per  minute.     To  ascer- 
tain the  h.p.  of  an  engine,  multiply  together 
tin-  pressure  in  pounds  on  a  square  inch  of  the 
piston,  the  area  of  the  piston  in  inches,  the 
length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  the  mimU-r 
of  strokes  per  minute,  divide  the  result  by 
33,000,  and  the  quotient,  less  one-tenth,  al- 
lowed for  loss  by  friction,  will  give  the  horse- 
power.    Engines  are  frequently  said  to  be  of 
ao  many  horse-power   nominal  ;  the  real  or 
indicated  horse-power,  however,  often  exceeds 
the  nominal  by  us  much  as  three  to  one. 

3.  [HollJiK-OKAK.J 

horse  purslane,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tritinthema  monogynum. 

horse  railroad,  s.  A  railroad  on  which 
the  cairiaxes  are  drawn  by  horses  ;  a  tram- 
Toad  ;  a  tiamway. 

horse-rake,  s.  A  hay  or  stubble  rake 
•drawn  by  horse-power. 

horse-road,  s.    A  horse  way  (q.v.> 

horse -run,  s.  A  device  for  drawing 
loaded  wheel-barrows  up  an  inclined  plane  in 
making  excavations.  It  consists  of  a  rope 
passing  over  two  pulleys.  The  horse  is  hitched 
to  the  fall  and  the  wheelbarrow  hooked  to  the 
other  end  of  the  rope. 

horse-stinger,  s. 

En  torn. :  A  popular  name  for  a  Dragon-fly 
which,  however,  does  not  sting  horses  or  even 
posses  a  sting. 

horse-thistle,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Cnicus.  (London.)  The 
genus  Cirsium.  (I'axton.) 

horse-tongue,  s. 

Bot. :  One  of  the  names  for  Ruscus  aculeatus, 
the  Butcher's  broom  (q.v.X 

horse-vetch,  ».    [HORSESHOE-VETCH.] 
horse-whim,  5. 

Min. :  A  whim,  or  machine  for  raising  ore 
or  water  from  a  mine,  worked  by  horse-power. 

horse,  >\t.  &  i.    [HORSE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally: 

(1)  To  mount  upon  a  horse  ;  to- provide  with 
A  horse  ;  to  supply  a  horse  or  horses  to  or  for. 

"  There  was  a  sore  iuste,  and  diuerse  cast  to  the  erthe 
on  bothe  parties,  for  they  wer  all  honed."— Berneri  : 
froiaart ;  Cronyclt.  vol.  i..  ch.  ccxi. 

(2)  To  cover ;  said  of  the  male. 

"  If  you  let  him  out  to  horte  more  mares  thai)  your 
own,  you  must  feed  him  welL"— Mortimer. 
2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  carry  on  the  back,  as  a  horse. 

"The  spirit  honed  him.  like  a  sack." 

Butler:  Budibral.  pt.  lit,  c.  i 

*  (2)  To  place  on  a  horse,  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment.     [HORSE,  s.,  A.  I.  2.  (3).] 

(3)  To  place  on  the  back  of  another  for  the 
purpose  of  being  flogged. 

"  I  got  well  hortfd  for  such  a  breach  of  discipline."— 
Note*  t  yurriet,  Jan.  1,  1881,  p.  18. 

*  (4)  To  bestride ;  to  sit  on,  a*  on  a  horse. 
"  Windows  are  smothered,  and  ridges  honed." 

ShaJcetp.  :  Coriolanul,  U.  1. 

IL  Shipwright:  To  drive  the  oakum  into 
the  seams  between  the  planking  of  ships. 

[HORSING-IRO!*.] 

B.  Reflex. :  To  furnish  oneself  with  a  horse 
or  horses. 

"Therefore,  my  wagg,  well  hone  u»  in  the  morn 
To  post  to  Oxford?'  Greene :  friar  Baton. 


C.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  get  on  horseback  ;  to  mount  a  horse. 
2.  To  charge  for  work  before  it  is  executed. 
(Slang.)    [DEAD  HORSE.] 

*  horse,  a.    [HOARSE.] 

horse'  -  back,  *  horse  -  backe,  s.  [Eng. 
horse,  and  back.}  The  back  of  a  horse  ;  especi- 
ally that  part  on  which  the  saddle  is  placed  ; 
generally  in  the  phrase  on  horseback,  that  is, 
mounted,  or  riding  on  a  horse. 

There  came  two  men  on  honebackt."  —  Bacttuyt  : 
.  vol.  ii..  p.  164. 


horseback  riding,  s.  Riding  on  horse- 
back. This  term  is  differently  employed  in 
the  I'nitcil  States  and  England.  Here  we 
distinguish  between  horseback-riding  and 
carriage-riding.  In  England  the  former  is 
called  riding,  the  latter  driving. 

horse'  -bane,  ».     [Eng.  horse,  and  bane.] 
Bot.  :  (Enanthe  Phellandrium. 

horse  bean,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  bean.]  A 
small  bean  usually  given  to  horses. 

"Only  the  small  bonrbean  is  propagated  by  the 
plough."—  Mortimer. 

horse'-block,  s.     [Eng.  horse,  and  block.] 

1.  A  block  or  stage  to  assist  a  person  in 
mounting  or  dismounting  a  horse. 

2.  A  square  frame  of  strong  boards  used  by 
excavators  to  elevate  the  ends  of  their  wheel- 
ing planks. 

horse  -bo'y,  *.  [Eng.  horse,  and  boy.]  A  boy 
employed  in  stables  to  attend  to  horses  ;  a 
stable-boy  ;  a  stable-lad.  (Scott:  Marmion, 
iv.  1.) 

horse'-break-er,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  smdbreaker.] 
A  person  whose  occupation  it  is  to  break 
in  or  tame  horses,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  riding 
or  draught. 


IT  Pretty  horsebreaker  was  a  term  applied, 
about  18(50,  to  women  chosen  for  their  good 
looks  and  tine  figure  to  show  off  horses  in 
the  parks.  As  the  moral  character  of  these 
women  was  by  no  means  high,  the  expression 
was  generally  used  as  a  synonym  for  courtesan. 
It  has  since  dropped  entirely  out  of  use. 

horse'-Chire,  ».     [Eng.  horse,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
chire  =  a  blade  of  grass,  or  any  plant  (?).] 
Bot. :  Teuerium  Chamcedrys. 

horse'-Cloth,  s.     [Eng.  horse,  and  doth.]    A 
cloth  or  rug  used  to  cover  a  horse. 

horse' -corn,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  corn.]  Coarse 
corn,  or  grain,  such  as  is  given  to  horses. 

"  Every  body  else,  however  high,  eat  hartecor*."— 
Jfacaulay:  Bat.  Eng.,  ct.  lii. 

*  horse'  -  cbur  -  ser,  s.      [Eng.    horse,  and 
courser.] 

L  One  who  runs  or  keeps  horses  for  racing. 
2.  A  dealer  in  horses. 


horse  deal-er,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  dealer.] 
One  who  deals  or  trades  in  horses  ;  one  who 
buys  and  sells  horses. 

horse   drench,  s.    [Bug.  horse,  and  drench.] 

1.  A  dose  of  physic  for  a  horse. 

2.  The  horn  or  apparatus  by  means  of  which 
the  physic  is  administered  to  a  horse. 

horse' -dung,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  dung.]  The 
dung  or  excrement  of  horses. 

horse  flesh,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  &n&  flesh.] 

1.  The  flesh  of  horses. 

'*  The  Chinese  eat  hnwtfesh  at  this  day."— Bacon. 

2.  Horses  generally  :  as,  He  is  a  good  judge 
of  horseflesh. 

3.  A  species  of  Bahamas  mahogany  ;  prob- 
ably from  the  colour. 

horseflesh-ore,  s. 

Min.  <t  Mining :  A  name  given  by  miners 
in  Cornwall  to  Bornite  (q.v.). 

horse-fly,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  fly.] 

1.  Gasterophilus  equi.    [GASTEROPHILUS.] 

2.  Hippobosoa  equina,  more  commonly  called 
the  Forest-fly  (q.v.),  also  thegenus  Hippo  bosca. 

3.  The  genus  Tabanus. 


horso'  gin,  s.    [HORSE-WHIM.] 

Horse  guardLfi  (it  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hont, 
and  guards.] 

1.  A  body  of  cavalry  for  guards.    [GUARD,  t., 

2.  The  public  office  in  Whitehall,  London, 
appropriated  to  the  Cominaiider-in-Chief. 

3.  The  military  authorities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  the  civil  depart- 
ment, under  the  Secretary  for  War.     (English.) 

horse  hair,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  horse,  and  hair.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  hair  of  the  manes  and 
tails  of  horses,   used   in    making    haircloth, 
(q.v.),  plumes  for  helmets,  &c. 

"  His  glltt'ring  helm,  which  terribly  was  grac'd 
With  waving  horsehair."  Drydm. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  hair  of  horses. 

"  That  proud  hitnehair  plume. 
Never  till  now  denied,  sank  to  the  dust" 

Mntthr.ui  Arnold  :  Sohrab  *  Kuttum. 

horse  heel,  horse-heal,  horse  hele,  «. 

[Eng.  horse;  second  element  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  Inula  Helenium. 

horse'  hoe,  v.t.  [HORSEHOE,  s.]  To  hoe  or 
clean  a  field  with  a  horsehoe. 

horse  -hoof,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  hoof.] 
Bot. :  Tussilago  Farfara. 

*  horse   knave  (t  silent),  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and 
knave.]    A  groom. 

horse   laugh  (augh  as  af ),  s.    [Eng.  bora*, 
and  laugh.]    A  loud,  coarse,  or  rough  laugh. 
"  A  honelauyh,  if  you  please,  at  honesty." 

Pope  •  Ep.  to  Satirtt,  1.  38. 

*  horse'  leech  (1),  s.     [Eng.  horse,  and  leeck 
=  a  physician.]    A  farrier ;  a  veterinary  sur- 
geoii. 

horse   leech (2),  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  leech.] 

Zool. :  Haemopis,  a  genus  of  Annelids,  family 
Hirudinidae.  The  common  horseleech  is  Hce* 
mopis  sanguisorba.  The  teeth  are  less  numer- 
ous and  more  obtuse  than  in  the  medicinal 
leech.  [LEECH.] 

horse'- less,  a.  Destitute  of  horses;  not 
requiring  the  use  of  horses,  as  a  horselett 
carriage.  [See  CARRIAGE,  «.,  II.  1.  fl.] 

horse'  lit  ter  (1),  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  litter.} 
Straw,  &c.,  for  horses  to  lie  on  ;  litter. 

horse'  lit -ter  (2),  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  Utter.} 
Vehides :  A  palanquin  or  stretcher  resting  on 
poles  and  borne  by  two  horses. 

"  He  was  carried  to  an  hortelitter."— 2  Jfaccabea  ix.  t. 

horse'-load,  &  [Eng.  horse,  and  load.]  A 
load  for  a  horse ;  as  much  as  a  horse  can 
draw  or  carry  ;  any  large  quantity. 

*  horse'  loaf,  s.     [Eng.  horse,  and  loaf.]    A 
loaf  composed  of  beans  and  wheat  ground  to- 
gether, and  used  for  feeding  horses. 

*  horse'-ly,  *  hors-ly,    a.  &   adv.      [Eng. 
horse;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.  :    Like   a  horse  ;  having    tho 
qualities  of  a  horse. 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  a  horse  ;  in  the  manner 
of  a  horse. 

"  So  h'irsly,  and  so  quik  of  eye, 
As  it  a  geutil  Poileis  courser  were." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,504. 

horse  man,     hors  man,  s.     [Eng.  horse, 
and  man.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  rides  on  horseback. 

2.  One  skilled  in  riding  or  the  management 
of  a  horse. 

3.  A  horse-soldier. 

IL  Zool. :  A  variety  of  pigeon. 

horse  man  ship,  s.  |Eng.  horseman ;  -ship.] 
The  act  or  art  of  riding  and  of  managing 
horses ;  equestrian  skill ;  jockeyship. 

"  The  northern  lords  brought  with  them  hundred* 
of  irregular  cavalry,  whose  accoutrements  and  horte- 
manMp  moved  the  mirth  of  lueu-'—Macauiat :  Hist. 
Kn'j.,  ch.  ix 

t  horse'-mar-ten,  s.  [Eng.  horse;  etytn.  of 
second  element  doubtful.]  A  popular  name 
for  a  large  humble  bee. 

*  horse'  match,  s.   [Eng.  horse,  and  matchQ).] 

An  unidentified  bird.     (Ainsworth.) 

horse  meat,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  meat.]  Pro- 
vender or  food  for  horses. 


Ate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pdt, 
Or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian.    »,  ce-e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw 
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torse'  mill,  ».  [Eng.  horse,  and  mill.}  A 
jnill  worked  or  turned  by  horse-power. 

horse     mus    sel,    horse    muscle,   s. 

[HORSE-MUSSEL.] 

horse  -path,  s.    [HORSE-PATH.] 

horse  -pipe,  «.    [Eng.  horse,  and  pipe.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Equisetuin. 

horse -play,    s.       [Eng.    horse,   and    play.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  play  with  each  other  of  horses, 
especially  when  young,  which  is  rude  and 
boisterous. 

2.  Fig.  :  Coarse,  rough  play. 

"  He  is  too  much  given  to  tiorteplay  In  hU  raillery." 
— Dryden:  Dufranof. 

torse  pond,  s.  [Eng.  hone,  and  pond.]  A 
pond  for  horses  to  drink  at. 

liorse  race,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  race.]  A 
race  or  match  of  horses  in  running. 

"  In  horteract*  men  are  curious  lest  there  be  not  the 
least  weight  upon  the  one  horse  more  than  upon  the 
other." — Bacon. 

horse'-rac-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  racing.] 
Tlie  art  or  practice  of  running  horses,  or 
keeping  horses  for  racing. 


torse  -radish,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  ndish.] 
Bot.  :  Cochlearia  armoracia.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  places  it  under  a  subgenus  of  Coch- 
learia called  Armoracia,  which  has  the  valves 
with  no  dorsal  nerve.  It  is  found  in  May 
mni I  June,  as  an  alien  or  a  denizen,  in  ditches, 
comers  of  fields.  Ate.  It  is  acrid  and  stimu- 
lating. 

"  fforseraduth  is  increased  by  sprouts  spreading  from 
the  old  roots  left  in  the  ground,  that  arecut  or  broken 
off."—  Mortimer:  Buibandry. 

horseradish  root,  s. 

Pharm. :  The  fresh  root  of  Cochlearia  armo- 
wcirt,  order  Crucifene,  a  long  top-shaped 
cylindrical  root,  internally  white,  having  a 
pungent  odour  when  scraped,  and  an  acrid 
taste.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  albyl  sulpho- 
«yanate,  C-jHij-CNS.  It  is  used  in  pharmacy 
in  the  preparation  of  Spiritus  Armoracise 
Compositus,  Compound  Spirit  of  Horseradish. 
It  is  used  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  also  as  a  sudo- 
rific in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  as  a  diuretic 
in  dropsies.  Horseradish  is  used  in  a  fresh 
state  as  a  condiment  with  mast  beef,  and  is  an 
important  element  in  at  least  one  well-known 
sauce.  . 

horseradish  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Hyperanthera  Moringa. 

borse'-shde,  «.  A  a.    [Eng.  hone,  and  shoe.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  plate  of  iron  bent  to  the  outline  of  a 
horse's  hoof,  and  nailed  to  the  animal's  foot. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  horseshoe  in  figure 
«T  shape. 

H  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  A  work  of  a  round  or  oval  figure. 

2.  Lathe:    A  movable  support  for  varying 
the  gearing  and  the  velocity    of  the  screw 
Which  moves  the  slide. 

3.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  crustaceous  genus  Limulus.    [HORSE- 

•Hl  IK-CRAB.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  form  or  figure  of  a 
horseshoe. 

horseshoe  anvil,  s.  A  species  of  anvil 
•Which  corresponds  in  shape  and  size  to  the 
h'»>f  of  a  horse,  and  has  shanks  which  permit 
its  adjustment  in  the  socket-hole  of  the  anvil, 
in  either  a  natural  or  a  reversed  position. 

horseshoe-bat,  --. 

Znol. :  The  genus  Rhinolophus.  The  nostril 
ferns  an  appendage  like  a  horseshoe.  There  are 
two  British  species,  the  Greater  Horseshoe 
Bat  (Rhinolophus  femtm  equinum),  and  the 
Lesser  Horseshoe  bat  (R.  hippotiderot). 

horseshoe  clamp,  s. 

Ship-build. :  An  iron  strap  by  which  the 
gripe  and  fore-foot  are  attached.  [STEM.] 

horseshoe  crabs,  i.pl. 

Znol. :  A  name  for  the  crustmceous  genus 
Limulus,  more  commonly  called  King-crabs 
(q.v.X  The  resemblance  to  a  horseshoe  is  in 


the  buckler  which  covers  the  anterior  part  of 
the  Ixxly.  The  name  horseshoe  crab  is  used 
chiefly  of  Limulus  nwluccanus,  the  Molucca,  or 
Common  Kiiis;-crab. 

horseshoe-head,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  malformation  in  some  infants  by 
which  the  sutures  of  the  skull  remain  too  open. 
It  is  opposed  to  Headmould-shot  (q.v.) 

horseshoe-kidney,  -•. 

Pathol. :  A  term  applied  when  the  two 
kidneys  are  united  into  one  by  a  flat  band  of 
true  venal  tissue  extending  across  the  verte- 
bral column. 

horseshoe-magnet,  s. 

Magnetism :  A  magnet  curved  like  a  horse- 
shoe so  that  the  two  poles  are  brought  some- 
what near  each  other. 

horseshoe-nail,  s.  A  nail  made  of 
superior  soft  iron  and  used  to  fasten  on  horse- 
shoes. It  has  a  flat-pointed  tang,  and  a  rela- 
tively heavy  countersunk  head. 

horseshoe  rack,  s. 

Nant. :  A  sweep  curving  from  the  bitt-heads 
abaft  the  mainmast  carrying  a  set  of  nine-pin 
swivel-blocks,  as  the  fair-leaders  of  the  light 
running-gear,  halliards,  &c. 

horseshoe-vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  Hippocrepis.  One  species,  Hippo- 
crepis  tomosa,  is  British. 

horse  -shoe-ing,  s.  [Eng.  horseshoe;  -ing.] 
The  art,  occupation,  or  business  of  shoeing 
horses. 

horse' -tall,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  tail] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  tail  of  a  horse. 

2.  A   Turkish    standard,    consisting  of  a 
horse's  tail  or  horses'  tails,  fastened  to  a  staff. 
The  numl>er  of  horsetails  are  indicative  of  the 
rank  of  the  pacha  in  command. 

"  The;  gave  their  Kynetaflt  to  the  wind." 

Byron :  Bride  of  Abydot,  ii.  14. 
IT.  Botany: 

1.  Sing.  :  The  genus  Equisetum. 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Equisetacese  (q.v.). 

IT  Shrubby  horsetail : 
Bot.  :  The  genus  Ephedrm, 
horsetail-tree,  -. 
Bot. :  (,'asuarina  equisetifolia. 

horse  way,  horse' -road,  ».  [Eng.  horse, 
and  way  or  rood.]  A  way  or  road  by  which 
horses  may  travel. 

"  Both  stile  and  gate,  hortmmy  and  footpath." 
fthaketp. :  Lear,  iv.  1. 

horse  -weed,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  weed.] 

Bot.  :  (1)  An  American  name  for  the  labiate 
genus  Collinsonia  ;  (2)  Erigeron  canadense* 

horse  -whip,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  whip.]  A 
whip  for  beating  or  driving  horses. 

horse'-whip,  v.t.  [HORSEWHIP,  $.]  To  flog 
or  lash  with  a  horsewhip  ;  to  thrash. 


horse'-whip  -  ping,  s.     [Eng.    horse,   and 
'  ling  or  flogging  with  a  horse- 


whipping.]    A 
whip. 


horse  worn  an,  *.  [Eng.  horse,  and  woman.] 
A  woman  skilfed  in  riding  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  horse. 

horse'- WOOd,  s.    [Eng.  hone,  and  wood.] 

Hot. :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  Catti- 
andra  comosa. 

horse'-worm,  s.    [Eng.  horse,  arid  worm.] 

Entom. :  The  larvae  of  Gnsterophilus  equi,  or 
mny  similar  insect  [BOT-FLY.] 

tors  -ing,  pr.  far.  or  a.    [HoRSE,  *.) 

horsing-block,  *.  A  frame  to  raise  the 
ends  of  wheeling-planks  in  excavating. 

horsing  iron,  «. 

Naut.:  A  caulker's  chisel  mttached  to  a 
withy  handle,  and  used  with  m  beetle  in  driv- 
ing oakum  into  m  vessel's  seams  ;  m  horse-iron. 

horsing  up,  5. 

Shipwright. :  The  flnml  driving  of  oakum 
into  the  seams  between  the  planking  of  ships. 

'hors  ly.  adv.    [HORSELT.] 


hors'-y.  hors'-ey,  a.    [Eng.  hors(e);  -y.} 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  horse. 

"  How  the  halfe  horiy  people.  Centaures  hight.* 

Spmier :   Virgilt  Onat,  fL 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  horses  ;  fond  of 
horses. 

*  hor-ta'-tion,  ».    [Lat.  hortatio,  from  hortor 

=  to  exhort,  to  encourage.]  The  act  of  ex- 
horting  or  advising;  advice  given  by  way  of 
encouragement  or  exhortation. 

"  He  should  by  his  Kortatian  set  the  commons  against 
the  nobility  and  gentlemen."— Strype :  Mem>rialt; 
Edvard  IV.  (an.  1548). 

*  hor'-ta-tive,  a.  &  s.    [Lat  hortativus,  from 

hortor  =.  to  exhort.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Giving  advice  or  encourage- 
ment ;  hortatory. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  exhortation ;  mdvice  given 
by  way  of  encouragement. 

"  In  hortiitifft.  and  pleadings,  as  truth  or  disguise 
serveth  best  to  the  design  in  hand."— Bobbtt :  On 
Han,  pt.  i..  ch.  viii. 

•hof-ta-tor-y,  *  hor-ta-tor-ie,  a.   [Lat 

hortator  —  one  who  exhorts  or  encourages.) 
Encouraging,  giving  or  containing  advice  or 
encouragement. 

"He  animated  hit  soldiers  with  many  hortatorU 
orations. "—P.  Holland:  Ammianut,  p.  202. 

*hor  ten'-si-al,    a.      [Lat.    hortensit,    from 
hortus  =  a  garden.]    Fit  for  a  garden. 
"Sative  and  hortenrial."— Evelyn  (In trod.),  |  8. 

hor  ti-a,  s.  [Named  after  Count  de  Horta,  S 
Portuguese  nobleman.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rutacese,  tribe  Pilocarpese. 
Hortia  braziliana  has  properties  like  those  of 
cinchona,  though  to  a  lessor  extent 

*  hOr-tlC'-U-Ust,    S.       [HORTICULTURIST.]      A 

, poetic  word  for  m  horticulturist,  and  more 
easily  than  it  fitted  into  the  lines  of  poetry. 

"  On  culture's  hand 
Alone  do  these  horriculiiti  rely." 

Dodtlty  :  AffricultWt,  U. 

*  hor'-ti-cul-tor,  *.    [Lat  hortM=&  garden, 
and  cultor  =  a  cultivator.]    The  same  as  HOR- 
TICULTURIST (q.V.). 

hor-ti-cul -tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  horticulture); 
-aL]  Of  or  pertaining  to  horticulture,  or  the 
culture  of  gardens. 

"  To  allot  the  first  place,  in  an  estimate  of  Aortfrui- 
turnl  grasses,  to  the  weeping  willow."— Anox .  fuaut, 
No.  116. 

f  The  practice  of  gardening  has  greatly 
developed  in  recent  years,  and  Horticultural 
Societies  have  been  instituted  in  this  country. 

hor'-tl-cnl-tnre,  ».  [Lat.  hortus= a  garden, 
and  cultura  =  cultivation  ;  colo  =  to  cultivate.] 
The  art  of  cultivating  or  managing  gardens: 
the  cultivation  of  a  garden  ;  the  rearing  and 
management  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
in  a  garden. 

"The  product  of  hnrtinttture  and  the  field."— 
Ettlyn:  Aettaria.  (Kyis.  Ded.) 

hor-tl-cnl'-tiir-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  horticulture) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  or  devotes  him- 
self to  horticulture. 

hor  ton  ite,  s.    [Named  after  Mr.  Horton.) 

[HORTONOLITK.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Pyroxene,  of  which  it 
is  a  steatic  pseudomorph.  Found  in  Orange 
county,  New  York,  with  chondrodite.  (Dana.) 

hor  ton'  6-lite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Horton, 
its  discoverer.) 

Af  in. :  A  variety  of  Olivine.  It  is  an  ortho- 
rhombic  yellow,  or  yellowish-gray,  or  dark- 
coloured  mineral,  of  vitreous  or  suhvitreous 
lustre,  found  at  the  O'Neil  mine,  Orange 
County,  New  York. 

•hor'-tu-lan,  a.  [Lat.  hortulanut,  from 
hortns  =  a  garden.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  m 
garden. 

"  This  hartulan  kalendar  Is  yonn."— inlyn :  Kaltn- 
darium  HorUnu.  (Ded.  Kpi*.) 

hor  tu  II  a,  «.  [Lat.  hortului  =  m  little 
garden,  difnin.  of  hortus  =  a  garden ;  or  ac- 
cording to  McNicoll,  from  Gr.  ovAiot  (otilios) 
=  deadly.] 

Zool. :  A  genns  of  serpents  belonging  to  the 
family  Boidee.  Hortulia  natalensis,  the  Natal 
Rock-snake,  is  not  now  found  in  Natal.  If. 
X'-iiir,  the  Guinea  or  Fetish  Kock-snake,  and 
//  regia,  the  Royal  Rock-snake,  are  from 
Western  Africa. 


boll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  e^ist.     ph  =•  t. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shoo,    -tion,    slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -slon  --  shun,    -dona,  -tious,  -slous  =  •has.   -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  dfL 
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hdr'-t&B  sic  -CMS.  s.  fLat.  =  lit,  a  dry 
garden.)  A  collection  of  specimens  of  plants 
dried,  preserved,  aud  arranged  systematically; 
an  herbarium. 

*  hort'-yard,  ».  [A  corrupt  of  wortyard  = 
an  eneiaMd  garden  for  vegetables,  &c.]  An 
orchard,  a  fruit  garden.  [ORCHARD,  WOKT.] 

bor  iis,  s.    [ORUS.] 

Ho  sin  na,  s.    [Gr.  'Qtrawa  (Hofanna),  from 
Heb.  «J  nj'ipin  (Hoshiah  no)  =  Save,  I  pray, 
or,  Save  now.] 
Scripture  <t  Theology: 

1.  Jewish  :  A  form  of  acolamatory  prayer  or 
blessing,  derived  originally  from  Ps.  oxviii.  25. 
It  was  often  uttered  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
when  the  twenty-lift  h  and  twenty-sixth  verses 
of  Psalm  cxviii.  were  repeated.     It  therefore 
came  to  be  used  for  the  branches  of  myrtle, 
Ac.,  or  for  the  great  palm  leaves,  carried  about 
at  the  festival,  or  even  for  the  festival  itself. 
It  spread  next  to  the  Passover  and  some  other 
feasts. 

2.  Christian  :    The   acclamation  raised    by 
"  the  whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  "  (Luke 
xix.  37)  on  our  Lord's  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.    They  seem  to  have  intended  by 
it  to  offer  to  Jesus  a  prayer  that  they  might 
be  saved  (from  the  Roman  yoke?  and  other 
earthly  trials?  from  the  jienalty  of  sin  in  the 
world   to  come?    from    sin    itself?    or  from 
several  or  all  of  these?),  and  to  accord  him 
a  joyous  and  loving  welcome  to  Jerusalem 
(Matt.  xxi.  9  ;  Mark  xi.  9,  10  ;  John  xii.  13).    It 
is  now  employed  as  an  acclamation  of  praise 
to  anj.  but  especially  to  the  Second,  Person 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  or  as  an  exclamation 
of  exultant  Christian  joy. 

Hosanna  army,  s. 

Eccleiiol.  :  A  religious  sect  first  appearing 
in  the  Itegistrar-General's  returns  for  1882. 

bose  (pi.  hose,  *  hos  -en),  s.  [A.8.  Jiosa  (pi. 
hosan);  cogn.  with  Dut.  hoos;  Icel.  hosa;  Dan. 
hose  ;  Ger.  hose.] 

1.  Close-fitting  breeches  or  trousers  reach- 
Ing  to  the  knees. 

"Bound  in  their  coats,  their  hoien,  their  hats,  and 
their  other  garment*.  "—Daniel  ill  21. 

2.  Covering  for  the  lower  part  of  the  legs 
•nd  feet  ;  stockings. 

"  He,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hote." 
—Shatetp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  it  1. 

3.  Flexible   tubing,  usually  for   the   con- 
veyance of  water,  especially  for  fire-engine 
service.    It  is  made  of  various  materials,  such 
as  leather,  india-rubber,  &c. 

4.  The  hollow  part  of  a   spade  or  other 
similar  tool,  which  receives  the  end  of  the 
•baft  or  handle. 

hose-bridge,  hose-shield,  s.  A  bridge 
for  carriages  or  street-cars  to  allow  them  to 
cross  fire-engine  hose  laid  in  the  street. 
{American.) 

hose-carriage,  s.  A  reel  on  wheels  to 
carry  hose  for  fire-engine  service. 

hose-carrier,  s.  A  pair  of  tongs  for 
gripping  hose  in  lighdng  up  full  hose  when 
in  service. 

hose  company,  ».  The  complement  of 
firemen  that  mans  a  Low-carriage. 

hose-coupling,  s.  A  joint-piece  or  pair 
of  interlocking  connecting  pieces,  by  which 
ends  of  hose-sections  ai-e  joined  together  in 
line. 

hose-heeler,  s.  One  who  mends  or  patches 
bose  ;  a  cobbler  of  breeches,  &c. 

"  Thou  woollen-witted  AoteJUefer."—  Bcaum.  t  flet.  : 
Martial  Maid,  Ii. 

hose  in  hose,  a. 

Hortic.  :  Having  both  oalyx  and  corolla  so 
coloured  as  to  look  like  a  double  corolla. 

hose-reel,  s.  A  carriage  to  carry  hose 
for  the  service  of  a  fire-engine,  or  for  garden, 
stable,  or  other  domestic  uses. 

hose-shield,  s.    [HOSI.-BRIDOE.] 
hose  trough,  s 

Mining:  A  wooden  tunnel  for  the  powder- 
nose  to  fire  the  charges  of  miues. 


Ho  se-a,s.  [Heb.  V&7l(Hoshea)=(l)  Joshua 
(Numb.  xiii.  8,  16),  (2)  Hoshei,  King  of  Israel 
(2  Kings  xv.  30,  xviii.  1),  (3)  the  prophet  Hosea 
(Hosea  i.  2).  (See  def.)  Hosea  (Hoshea)  means 


salvation.  Called  a  nonn,  it  is  really  the  infin. 
absolute  of  3MZ£  (yasha)  =  to  set  free,  to  save, 
to  assist  [Jesus,  JOSHUA]  ;  Sept.  'O<n)«  (Dset), 
N.  T.  'DoV  (tfosee).] 

Scrip.  Hist. :  Hosea,  called  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (A.V.)  Osee  (Rom.  ix.  25),  the  writer  of 
the  prophecies  bearing  his  name,  was  the  son 
of  Been.  Of  his  history  nothing  authentic  is 
known,  except  what  can  be  gleaned  from  his 
writings. 

^i  The  Prophecies  of  Hosea : 

Scrip.  Canon  :  The  first  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  according  to  the  arrangement  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  but  not  in  point  of  time,  for 
Jonah,  Amos,  and  perhaps  Joel,  were  earlier 
in  date.  When  Hosea  began  to  prophesy, 
Uzziah  was  King  of  Judah  and  Jeroboam  II. 
King  of  Israel ;  when  he  died  Hezekiah  was 
reigning  in  Judah  (Hosea  i.  1).  Jeroboam  II. 
reigned  forty  years,  from  B.C.  823  to  B.C.  783  ; 
Uzziah,  called  also  Azariah,  began  to  reign 
B.C.  809.  Hosea's  prophecies,  therefore,  can- 
not have  begun  earlier  than  this  latter  date. 
Hezekiah  came  to  the  throne  B.C.  726.  The 
minimum  span  of  Hosea's  prophetic  life  would 
therefore  be  from  B.C.  783  to  B.C.  726 — i.e., 
fifty-seven  years.  During  some  period  of  his 
career  he  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah  and 
Amos.  The  denunciations  of  the  prophet  were 
directed  mainly  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
that  of  the  ten  tribes,  which,  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam,  sank  into  a  low  state  religiously, 
morally,  and  politically.  Hosea  is  quoted  or 
referred  to  in  the  following  New  Testament 
passages  :  Hosea  i.  10,  ii.  23  in  Rom.  ix.  25,  26; 
vi.  2  in  1  Cor.  xv.  4 ;  vi.  6  in  Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7 ; 
x.  8  in  Luke  xxiii.  30,  Rev.  vi.  16 ;  xi.  1  in 
Matt.  ii.  15  ;  and  xiv.  2  in  Heb.  xiii.  15. 

ho'-sier  (Si  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  hose ;  i  connect. ; 
-er.]  One  who  deals  in  hose  or  hosiery  ;  a 
seller  of  stockings,  socks,  and  other  articles 
of  underclothing. 

ho'  sier  y  (si  an  zh),  ».      [Eng.  hofier;  -!/.] 

1.  Stockings,  hose,  and  other  undercloth- 
ing generally  ;  articles  knit  like  hose. 

2.  A  manufactory  where  hose,  stockings, 
&c.,  are  woven  by  machinery. 

3.  The  business  of  a  hosier. 

*  hda'-pice,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hospitium,  from 
hospes  (genit.  hospitis)  =  a,  host,  a  guest]    A 
monastery  or  convent  used  also  as  a  place  for 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  strangers 
or  travellers,  on  some  difficult  or  dangerous 
road  or  pass,  as  among  the  Alps,  as,  the  Hos- 
pice of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

hOS'-pit-a-Me,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hospito  = 
to  receive  as  a  guest,  hospes  (genit.  hospitis)  = 
a  host,  a  guest.] 

1.  Receiving    and    entertaining    strangers 
with  kindness  and  hospitality ;  kind,  without 
reward,  to  strangers,  visitors,  and  guests. 

"  Native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hoifntable."  Milton:  P.  K.,  iv.  240. 

2.  Characterized  by  kindness  or  hospitality ; 
liberal ;  generous  ;  free. 

"  Whom  all  men  rate  as  kind  and  hot/iitable." 

Tmnyton :  Princett.  i.  JO. 

*  hos  pit  a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  hospitable ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  hospit- 
able ;  hospitality. 


hdV-pit-a-bly,  ado.  [Eng.  hospitable) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  hospitable  manner  ;  with  hospitality  ; 
with  kindness  and  generous  entertainment. 

"  To  live  creditably  and  hospitably  in  the  midst  of 
his  parishioners."— Anecdotet  of  Bp.  Watton,  i.  257. 

*  hos  pit  age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.]  Hos- 
pitality. (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  6.) 

hos  pit  al,  hos  pit-  alle,  *  hos  pit  ale, 
*  hos  pyt-al,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  hospital  (Fr. 
hopital),  from  Low  Lat.  hospitale  =  a  place,  a 
house,  from  Lat.  hospitalia  =  apartments  for 
strangers,  neut.  pi.  of  hospitalis  =  hospitable, 
hospes  (genit.  hospitis)  =  a  host,  a  guest] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  place  of  shelter  or  entertainment ;  a 
lodging ;  a  shelter. 

•  Which  chusuig  for  that  evening's  hotpVal, 
They  thither  marched."      Sjxruer:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  10. 

2.  A  building  for  the  reception,   care,   or 
treatment  of  persons  who  from  any  cause  are 
unable  to  support  or  provide  for  themselves, 
and  are  therefore  more  or  less  dependent  on 
the  help  of  others. 


IT  Hospitals  are  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  class  of  persons  for  whose  reception 
they  are  intended  ;  the  majority  being  for  ]>er- 
sons  suffering  from  some  disease,  or  otherwise 
disabled  from  supporting  themselves  ;  some 
are  for  the  reception  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  others  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  persons  in  reduced  circumstances.  Prof. 
Monier  Williams  states  (Sineteenth  Century, 
July,  1882,  p.  77)  that  the  first  hospitals  for 
diseased  men  and  animals  are  known  to  have 
been  originated  by  the  Indian  Buddhists." 
(See  also  Rhys  Davids:  Buddhism  (S.P.C.K.), 
p.  222.)  In  the  United  States  there  are  hos- 
pitals attached  to  every  medical  college,  and 
others  belonging  to  societies  and  nationalities, 
and  for  the  treatment  of  infectuniiN  diseases, 
so  that  this  country  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  these  humane  institutions.  In  addition 
there  are  many  hospitals  or  asylums  for 
inebriates,  opium  users,  Ac.  They  are  also 
widely  distributed  in  Furope,  and  the  advant- 
ages for  free  and  skillful  treatment  of  the 
sick  or  injured,  and  for  the  clinical  study  of 
disease,  have  become  very  great,  alike  to  the 
advantage  of  the  community,  and  the  medical 
profession.  Of  European  hospitals,  the  Hotel 
Dieu  of  Paris  was  founded  in  the  7th  cei.tury, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  exist- 
ence. Until  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
the  organization  and  management  of  hospital* 
was  very  defective.  These  defects  have  been 
largely  obviated  by  improved  conditions  and 
methods,  alike  in  construction,  administration, 
and  nursing.  The  old  time  nurse  is  now  being 
rapidly  replaced  by  thoroughly  trained  experts, 
and  nearly  every  hospital  in  this  country  has  a 
school  for  nurses  attached  to  it. 

"  One  evening  sumptuously  lodged  ;  the  next 
'      Humbly  in  a  religious  hntpital." 

Wordnoorth:  Xxcurtion,  bk.  Ii. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Hospitable. 

"  I  am  to  be  a  guest  to  this  hotpital  maid  [Venice]  » 
good  while  yet."—  tfo»eH  .•  Letteri,  bk.  1.,  i  L,  let.  34. 


hospital-gangrene,  s. 

Path.  :  Gangrene  occurring  after  surgical 
operations  in  hospitals,  or  in  the  case  of 
persons  taken  thither  for  the  treatment  of 
wounds.  Other  things  being  equal,  gangrene 
is  less  likely  to  occur  in  a  private  house 
where  sanitary  law  is  carried  out,  though  the 
thorough  ventilation  of  hospitals  and  antisep- 
tic treatment  have  much  diminished  the  fre- 
quency of  hospital  gangrene. 

*  hos  pit  ale,  s.  [Lat.  ]   A  lodging  ;  a  shelter. 
(Kobert  de  Brunne,  p.  135.) 

*  hos  -pit-al-ism,  s.     [Eng.  hospital;  -ism.) 
The  system  of  conducting  hospitals  in  such 
a  way  that,  by  over-crowding,  diseases  such 
as  erysipelas  are  propagated. 

hos-pi-tal'-i-ty;.*  hos  pi  tal  i  tie,  s.  [Fr. 
hospitalite,  from  Lat.  hospitalis.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  receiving  and  entertainingstrangera 
hospitably  ;  generous  and  liberal  treatment  of 
visitors,  strangers,  or  guests. 

"The  expense  of  hoti'itaUty  she  [Elizabeth]  some- 
what encouraged  by  the  frequent  visits  she  \«id  her 
nobility."  —  Hume  :  Hat. 
Of  Eng.    (App.  3.) 

bos'  -  pit  -  al  -  ler, 

*  hos'  -  pit  L  al  -  er, 

*  hos  -  pit  -  el  -  er, 

*  hos-pyt-el-er,  s. 

[Eng.     hospital  ;    -er.] 

One  residing  in  a  hos- 

pital or  place  for  the 

reception  of  the  poor 

or  strangers  ;    specif., 

one  of  an  order  or  com- 

munity    whose    office 

was  to  relieve  the  poor, 

the  strangers,  and  the 

sick  ;  the  best  known 

of  these  communities 

or  orders  is  that  of  the 

Knights  of  St.  John,  or 

the  Knights  of  Malta, 

who  built  a  hospital  at 

Jerusalem  in  A.D.  1042,  and  afterwards  re- 

moved to  Malta. 

"  I  [King  Richardjtherforebiquethemyprydeto  th» 
hyghe  mynded  Templars  and  hotpi/telers,  for  they  ar» 
as  proude  as  helle."—  Bale  :  Enjliih  VotarUi,  p.  ii. 

*  hos  -pit-ate,  v.i.    [Lat.  hospitatwn,  sup.  of 
hospito  =  to  receive  as  a  gn«et]    To  receive 
hospitality  ;  to  be  a  guest  of  or  lodge  under 
the  roof  of  another. 

"  This  Tuarnta'rt  with  the  living  animal  In  the  earn* 
•hell."  —  Ureui  :  Miuaum. 


HOSPITALLER. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go, 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    SB,  O3=*e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lc 


hospiticide-hot 
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t  hos-pltf-l^ide,  s.  [Lat.  hospes  (genit.  hos- 
pi<is)=a  visitor,  a  guest,  and  ccedo(in  compos. 
cido)  =»  to  ki>L]  Oue  who  kills  his  guest. 
(Wharton.) 

"hos-pf-tious,  a.  [Lat.  hospitium=a.  lodg- 
ing.] Hospitable. 

th'  hotpitiout  rites  our  grandsiree  did 
d."      Chapman  :  Uomer ;  Iliad  bk.  vl. 

h<}S-pIt'-i-um  (or  t  as  sh),  s.     [Lat.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inn  ;  a  lodging ;  a  hospice. 
2.  Law :  An  iun  of  court. 

feos-po-dar',  s.  [O.  Slav,  gospodarg;  Russ. 
gospodare—  a  lord.]  A  title  of  dignity  borne 
by  the  kings  of  Poland,  the  princes  of  Lithu- 
ania, Wallachia,  and  Moldavia. 

T  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  constituting 
those  "  principalities,"  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  which  by  Russia  as  a  "  material 
guarantee"  that  its  claims  should  be  yielded 
by  Turkey,  hospodar  was  almost  a  'house- 
hold word  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of 
1853,  &c.  Hospodars  continued  till  the  treaties 
of  San  Stefano  and  Berlin,  in  1878,  finally 
emancipated  the  former  principalities,  now 
united  as  Roumauia,  from  the  suzerainty  of 
Turkey. 

host  (1),  hoste,  s.    [O.  Fr.  hoste  (Fr.  hole),  from 
Lat.  hospitem,  accus.   of  hospes  =  a  host,  a 
guest.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  receives  and  entertains  another 
«n  his  own  house,  whether  gratuitously  or  for 
reward ;  an  entertainer. 

"  Fair  hast  and  earl,  I  pray  your  courtesy." 

Tennyson :  Enid,  40S. 

2.  Specif. :  The  landlord  of  an  inn. 

"  [We]  entered  ail  old  hostel,  called  mine  host." 

Tennyson  :  Princess,  i.  in. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  plant  in  which  another  one,  such 
as  Orobanche  or  Cuscuta,  roots  itself. 

2.  Zool. :  An  animal  on  or  in  which  another 
one  is  parasitic. 

tost  (2),  *  boost,  *  OSt,  s.  [O.Fr.  host,  from 
Lat.  hostem,  accus.  of  hostis  =  an  enemy,  a 
host.] 

1.  An  array ;  a  number  of  men  embodied 
for  war. 

"  With  extended  wings  a  banner'd  host 
Under  spread  ensigns."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  88«. 

2.  A  great  number  or  multitude  ;  a  crowd  ; 
a  throng. 

"  The  hoit  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face." 

Wordtioorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

liostO),  *  boost,  *  host-ie,  s.  [Lat.  hostia=& 
victim,  from  hostio  =  to  strike.] 

Roman  Theol.  £  Ritual :  The  Latin  Hostia 
is  used  in  the  Vulgate  :  in  Eph.  v.  2,  of  Jesus 
as  a  victim  of  expiation,  and  in  Phil,  iv.  18, 
of  a  spiritual  sacrifice — almsgiving.  The 
English  word  is  used  (1)  of  Christ  present  on 
the  altar  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine ; 
(2)  of  the  consecrated  bread  ;  (3)  of  the  bread 
before  consecration,  as  in  the  praj'er  "  Suscipe, 
sail  etc  Pater,"  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass. 
Hosts  (in  the  last  sense)  are  specially  prepared 
from  line  wheaten  flour,  without  the  admixture 
of  leaven.  They  are  circular,  and  of  two 
sizes,  one  larger,  consecrated,  and  received  by 
the  celebrant,  or  reserved  for  Benediction 
(q.v.);  the  others  smaller,  for  distribution  to 
the  faithful  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
"  Lord  Feversham  opened  the  door  once,  and  called 

fora  glass  of  water.    The  A..«fi«»tuck  in  his  [the  King's] 

throat"— Burnet :  Own  Time  (1685). 

*  host  (4),  boast,  *.  [A.S.  hwosta.]  A  cough  ; 
the  act  of  coughing. 

•host,  v.i.  &  t.    [Hosr  (1),  *•] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  take  up  one's  abode  ;  to 
lodge  at  an  inn. 

"  Go  bear  It  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host." 

8haketj>. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  L  i. 

B.  Traru. :  To  lodge ;  to  entertain,  to  re- 
ceive for  lodging. 

"  Such  was  that  Hag.  unmeet  to  host  such  guests." 
Spenser  :  F.  «.,  IV.  viii.  *1. 

host  -age  (age  as  lg),  *  ost  age,  *.    [O.  Fr. 

hostage  (Fr.  (Aaijr);  from  Low  Lat.  *obsidati- 
cum,  from  nbsidntus  =  the  condition  of  a  host- 
age ;  from  Lat.  o&*es(gen.  obsidis)  =  a  hostage, 
one  who  remains  or  is  left  with  the  enemy  ; 
obtidio  =to  sit,  to  remain.)  A  person  given 
in  pledge  or  security  for  the  performance  of 
certain  conditions,  or  for  the  safety  of  others. 

"Two  of  our  people  nilvht  b»  left  ashore  as  hostages." 
—Cook:  nrit  forage,  bk.  lit,  ch.  vllL 


hos'-tcl,   s.       [O.Fr.,    from    Lat.    hospitak.] 
[HOSPITAL,  HOTEL.] 
1.  An  inn.    (Scott :  Marmion,  iii.  3.) 
*2.  A  small,  unendowed  college  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge. 

"  There  are  also  in  Oxford  certeine  hostels  or  hals, 
which  ui«y  right  well  be  called  by  the  names  of  col- 
leges."— Solimhed :  Descrijit.  of  England,  ch.  iii. 

3.  PI. :  The  inns  of  court.    (Wharton.) 

*  hoV-tel-er,  *hSs-tler  (t  silent),  *hos- 
til-er,  *os-tel-er,  s.    [Fr.  hostelier.] 

1.  An  innkeeper  ;  the  host  of  an  inn. 

"He  brought  forth  tweie  pens,  and  gaf  to  the 
otteler."—  Wycliffe:  Luke  x. 

2.  An  ostler  (q.v.). 

"  How  hosteler,  fetche  my  horse  a  bottel  of  hay. " 

Otetton :  Speke  Parrot. 

3.  A  student  in  a  hostel  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

"  The  student*  also  that  remalne  in  them  are  called 
hostelers,  or  balliera."— Harrison  :  Descript.  of  England 
ch.  iii. 

h6s'-tel-ry,  *hos-tel-rie,  *  bos-til  er-ie, 

s.     [Eng.   hostel ;  -ry.]      An  inn  ;   a  lodging- 
house. 

"  Come  with  me  to  the  hostelry. 
For  I  have  many  things  to  say." 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  IL 

host'j-er-y,  *h6st'-er-lg,  s.  [HOST  (i),  *.] 
An  inn,  a  hostelry. 

"  Iu  Stow's  time  it  was  altered  to  a  common  hotterie, 
or  inn.  having  a  black  bell  for  a  sign."—  Pennant  : 
London,  p.  458. 

host -ess,  s.    [O.  Fr.  hostesse.]    ['HOST  (1),  *.] 

1.  A  female  host ;  a  woman  who  gives  en- 
tertainment to  guests. 

2.  A  woman  who  keeps  an  inn  ;  the  landlady 
of -an  inn. 

"  To  gull  his  hottest  for  a  month's  repast." 

Bp.  Hall :  Satires,  bk.  iv.,  sat  5. 

*  hostess-Ship,  s.    The  office  or  character 
of  a  hostess. 

"  It  is  my  father's  will  I  should  take  on  me 
The  hultett-ship  o1  the  day." 

Shaketp. :   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

hos'-M-Clde,  s.  [Lat.  hostis  =  a  stranger,  a 
foreigner,  an  enemy,  and  ccedo  (in  compos,  cido) 
=  to  kill.]  One  who  kills  an  enemy.  (Wharton.) 

*  host-ie,  s.    [HOST  (3),  s.] 

bos -tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hostilis,  from 
hostis  =  an  enemy.] 

1.  Belonging,  pertaining,  or  suited  to  an 
enemy ;  showing  enmity,  ill-will,  or  hostility ; 
unfriendly  ;  inimical ;  opposed. 

"  They  had  early  become  cold,  and  were  fast  becom- 
ing hostile."— Macaulay :  But.  Kng.,  ch.  xlx. 

*  2.  Done,  caused,  or  given  by  an  enemy. 

"  Safe  he  returned  without  one  hostile  scar." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyssey  xi.  666. 

hostile-witness,  s. 


allegations  snowing  sucn  animus  against  mm 
that  power  is  given  the  person  assailed  to  have 
the  witness  cross-examined,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  brought  into  court  by  the  opposite  party. 
(Wharton.) 

h6s'-tile-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hostile;  -ly.]  In  a 
hostile  manner  ;  like  an  enemy. 

*  hos  tile  merit.  *  hus  tic  merit,  *  hns- 
tyl-ment,s.   [Low  Lat.  hostilmenta,]  House- 
hold furniture,  goods,  chattels. 

"For  why,  certes  It  nedeth  of  full  many  helpings, 
to  kepeu  the  diuersite  of  precious  houilementt.  — 
Chaucer:  Boeciut,  bk.  11. 

hOS-tH-I-ty,  *.  [Fr.  hnstiliU,  from  Lat.  hos- 
tilitatum,  accus.  of  hostilitas,  from  hostilis  = 
hostile  ;  Sp.  hostilidad ;  Hal.  until itn.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hostile  ; 
enmity,  public  or  private. 

"Thither  when  he  came  he  began  to  do  many  acts 

ol  hostility  ngniint  tlie  Romans."— Jialeigh:  History  of 
the  World,  bk.  T.,  ch.  iii..  i  i:>. 

2.  An  act  of  an  enemy ;  a  hostile  deed ; 
spec.,  in  the  plural,  acts  of  warfare. 

"He  [Hen.  VII]  was  lytle  or  nothyng inquieted- 
without  warn,  hnstilitie.  or  martial!  busynesse."— Sir 
T.  Elf  at :  Oovernour,  bk.  1.,  ch.  xxlv. 

*  hOS'-tfl-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  hostile);  -ize.}    To 
make  hostile  ;  to  convert  into  an  enemy. 

*  hos   tillar,  «.    [Eng.  hostel;  -tr.] 

*  host   Ing,  s.     [Host  (2),  s.  ;  -ing.]    A  mus- 
tering of  armed  men  ;  a  combat ;  a  contest. 

"  That  angel  should  with  angel  war, 
And  in  fierce  hosting  meet."       MOton :  P.  L..  vl.  M. 


hos -tier  (t  silent).    [HOSTELER.] 

*  host  -less,   *  host  iesse,  a.     [Eng.  ho*? 
-less.]    Inhospitable. 

"  Forth  ryding  from  Malbeccoes  hostlesse  house." 
Spenser  :  F.  </.,  HI.  xi.  t. 

*  host'-r*.  *  host-rey,  s.    [A  contraction  of 
hostelry  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  hostelry ;  an  inn  ;  a  lodging-house. 

"A   chamberleln    In    a    common    hvstrey."—Ball: 
Henry  VI.  (an.  6). 

2.  Lodging,  shelter. 

"  Yeeld  me  an  hottry,  'mong  the  croking  frogs." 

Spenser:  F.Q.,  V7  x.  St. 

3.  A  stable  for  horses. 

hot,  *  hoot,  *  hoote,  *  hote,  a.   [A.S.  hat; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  heet;  Icel.  heitr;   Sw.  het; 
Dan.  hed;  O.  H.  Ger.  heiz;  Ger.  heiss.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Having  much  sensible  heat ;  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  exciting  the  sense  of  heat  • 
very  warm. 

"  Another  sayd,  the  fire  was  ouer  hate." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  16,03. 

2.  Sharp,  burning,  acrid,  pungent 

"  The  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little." 

Shakes?. :  Taming  of  the  Shretf.  IT.  Ik 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Ardent  in  temper,  fiery,  vehement,  pre- 
cipitate, impetuous. 

"  Youth  is  hot  and  bold."     Shaketp. :  Pilffrtm,  in. 

2.  Violent,  passionate,  furious. 

"  She  is  so  hot  because  the  meat  is  cold." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  & 

3.  Fervent,  ardent,  zealous. 

"I  woot  thi  werkis,  for  neither  thou   art  coold, 
neither  thou  art  hoot."—  Wycliffe :  Apocalips  iii. 

4.  Violent,  sharp,  furious,  brisk,  keen,  ani- 
mated :  as,  a  hot  fight,  a  hot  pursuit,  a  hot 
argument. 

5.  Keen  in  desire,  lustful,  amorous. 

*  6.  Heating. 

"Hot  and  rebellious  liquors." 

Shaketp. :  As  You  Me  It,  ii.  & 
1  Hot  is  the  general  term  which  mark! 
simply  the  presence  of  heat ;  fiery  goes  farther; 
it  denotes  the  presence  of  fire  which  is  the 
cause  of  heat :  a  room  is  hot ;  a  furnace  or  the 
tail  of  a  comet  fiery.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

hot-blast,  s.  &  a. 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  A  blast  of  air  heated  previous  to  its  in- 
troduction  into  the  smelting-furnace.      The 
process  was  invented  by  Nielson,  of  Glasgow, 
and  patented  in  1828. 

2.  A  blast  of  heated  air  passed  into  a  cham- 
ber for  the  purpose  of  drying  timber,  &c. 

B.  As  adjective:  ' 

1.  Blowing    heated   air :    as,    a   hut-blait 
engine. 

2.  Acted  upon  by  currents  of  heated  air: 
as,  a  hot-blast  furnace. 

hot-blooded,  a. 

1.  Fiery,  ardent,  impetuous,  high-spirited 
rash. 

*  2.  Amorous,  lecherous. 

"  The  hot-blooded  gods  assist  ine."— SJkatwp :  Mtrrf 
Wives  of  H'imlsur,  V.  6. 

hot  burning,  a. 
1.  Fiery. 

*  2.  Lecherous,  lustful 
hot  closet,  s. 

1.  A  closet  attached  to  a  stove  to  keep 
victuals  or  plates  warm. 

2.  Candle -making :   A   chamber    in   which 
candlemoulds  are  kept  at  a  heat  of  150°  F., 
previous  to  pouring,  to  prevent  the  chilling 
of  the  stearic  acid.    The  steam  heat  is  applied 
dry. 

hot-flue,  «.  A  chamber,  heated  by  hot* 
air  pipes  in  which  printed  calicoes  are  dried  ; 
a  drying-chamber  for  cloths  or  paper,  starch, 
<tc. 

hot  gilding,  s.  A  name  applied  to  amal- 
gam giluing,  in  which  the  mercury  is  driven 
off  by  heat. 

*  hot  livered,  a.    Fiery,  passionate,  hot- 
headed, impetuous. 

hot-press,  • 

Paper :  A  means  of  calendering  and  smooth- 
ing paper  by  subjecting  it  to  heavy  pressure 
between  glazed  boards  ;  a  hot  iron  plate  i« 
placed  at  every  twenty  sheets  or  so  to  heat 
the  pile. 


boil,  b^y;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     -inc. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;    tion,    sion  =  rhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  deL 
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hot-press,  v.t.  To  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion or  process  of  hot-pressing  (q.v.). 

hot  pressed,  a. 

Paper:  Calendered  and  smoothed  by  hot- 
pressiug. 

hot-pressing.  «. 

Paper:  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of 
calendering  and  smoothing  paper  by  sui'ji-ct- 
ing  it  to  heavy  pressure  between  glazed  boards. 

[HOT-PRESS,  *.] 

hot  saw,  .-•  A  saw  for  cutting  up  hot 
bar-iron,  just  from  the  rolls,  into  bars  or  into 
pieces  for  being  piled,  reheated,  and  re-rolled. 

hot-short,  «. 

Mttall. :  Iron  which  is  disposed  to  craek 
or  break  when  worked  at  a  red  heat,  and  is 
difficult  to  weld,  is  said  to  be  hot-short.  It 
is  frequently  the  presence  of  sulphur  to  the 
extent  of,  say  0-033  per  cent.,  which  makes  it 
brittle.  Called  also  red-short. 

hot-shot,  s.  Cannon  balls  made  red  hot 
In  a  furnace  in  order  to  fire  wooden  structures 
Into  which  they  are  thrown. 

hot-spirited,  a.  Having  a  hot,  fiery,  or 
Impetuous  spirit. 

hot-spring,  • . 

Geol  :  A  spring  of  which  the  water  is  above 
the  normal  temperature.  Hot  springs  occur 
mostly  in  volcanic  districts.  A  large  hot- 
spring  capable  of  ejecting  jets  of  water  to  a 
great  height  is  called  a  geyser. 

hot-wall,  .'.  A  wall  with  included  flues 
to  assist  in  ripening  the  fruit  of  trees  trained 
against  it.  Its  use  is  principally  in  northern 
countries  in  ripening  fruits  which  do  not 
mature  in  the  natural  temperature  of  the  lati- 
tude, such  as  the  peach,  nectarine,  and  apri- 
cot in  England. 

hot-water, «. 

L  Lit. :  Water  heated  or  warmed. 

2.  Fig. :  Trouble,  difficulties,  worry. 

Hot-water  ordeal : 

Old  Law  :  [ORDEAL]. 

Hot-water  pump :  A  pump  which  raises 
water  from  the  hot-well  of  a  condensing 
•team-engine  and  discharges  it  into  the  feed- 
water  cistern. 

hot -well,  s.  A  compartment  in  the 
cistern  in  whioh  the  condenser  and  air-pump 
of  a  condensing-engine  are  submerged,  and 
from  which  the  warm  water  is  drawn  for  the 
supply  of  the  boiler. 

hot,  s.  [Fr.  hotte  =  a  basket  for  the  back.]  A 
kind  of  basket  for  carrying  turf  or  slate.  [Hoc.] 

hot,  hote,  hoten,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [HIOBT.] 

hot-bed,  s.    [Eng.  hot,  and  bed.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  place  which  foments  or  favours 
the  rapid  growth  or  development  of  anything : 
as,  a  hot-bed  of  treason. 

IL  Hort.  :  A  bed  or  stratum  of  stable-litter, 
tan,  dead  leaves,  &c.,  in  a  state  of  fermen- 
tation, and  therefore  emitting  heat,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  earth,  the  whole  having  a 
glazed  box  surmounting  it.  A  hotbed  is 
used  for  the  growth  of  melons,  cucumbers, 
Ac.,  or  to  afford  temporary  protection  to  seeds 
unlikely  to  germinate  vigorously  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  less  employed  now  than  it  was, 
various  other  appliances  for  producing  arti- 
ficial heat  being  known. 

h5t  -brained,  a.  [Eng.  hot,  and  brained.] 
Violent,  impetuous,  hot-headed,  rash,  fiery. 

*'  And  hotbrained  Redmond,  too,  'tis  said. 
Pays  lover's  homage  to  the  maid." 

Scott :  Rokeby,  iii.  St. 

h&tch,  v.i.  [Prob.  from  Pr.  hocher=to  shake, 
to  jolt.]  To  move  the  body  with  sudden 
jerks. 

bo'tch-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [Horcn.] 

botching  tub,  *. 

Metall. :  A  tub  and  sieve  in  which  lead  ore 
to  agitated  in  water  to  separate  the  metallic 
and  refuse  parts.  [ HUTCH.] 

hot9h'-pot,  hotch-potch,  «.  [Fr.  hoche- 
pot,  from  hocher  =  to  shake,  and  pot  =  a  pot 
or  dish.] 


L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mingled  mass,  a  mixture. 

"  A  goodly  hotchpotch  I  when  vile  ntssetinjp 
Are   matched    with    monarch*,  and    with    mighty 
IUIIKS."  Hi'  H'M  :  Satirtt.  bk.  i..  *it.  ;<. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  A  commixture  or  mixture  up  of 
property  for  the  purpose  of   division.     The 
term    is    generally   applied    in    reference    to 
settlements   by  which  a   power  is   given   to 
parents  of  appointing  a   fund  among  his  or 
hi-r  children,  wherein  it  is  provided  that  no 
child,  taking  a  share  of  the  fund  under  any 
appointment,  shall  lie  entitled  to  any  share  in 
the  unappointed  portion,  without  bringing  his 
or  her  own  share  into  hotchpotch,  and  account- 
ing for  the  same  accordingly.     In  Scots  law 
the  corresponding  term  is  collation. 

2.  Cookery :  A  kind  of  thick  broth  made  by 
boiling  together  carrots  and  turnips  sliced, 
young  cnions,   green   peas,   lettuce,   parsley, 
cauliflowers,  Arc.,  with  lamb,  mutton,  or  beef. 

hot  c6c'-kles,  s.  [Fr.  hautes  coquilles.]  A 
child's  game  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes  and 
guesses  who  strikes  him. 

"  The  chytindra  is  certninly  not.  our  hotcocWe» :  for 
that  was  hy  pinching,  not  by  striking."— A  routhnot 
*  Pope:  Martin  .ScriWeruj. 

*hote,  *  hoten,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [HIOHT.] 

ho-teT,  s.     [Fr.  Mtel;  Lat.  hospitale.] 

1.  A  large  inn  or  house  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  cf  strangers  or  travellers. 

2.  In  France,  the  mansion  or  town  residence 
of  a  person  of  rank  or  wealth. 

11  Obvious  compound,  hotel-keeper. 
hotel  deville,  s.  A  town-halL 
hotel-dieu,  *.  A  hospital. 

•hftt'-foot,  adv.  [Eng.  hot,  and  foot.]  In 
great  haste  ;  with  great  speed.  [FooTHOT.] 

hot -head-ed,  a.  [Eng.  hot,  and  headed.] 
Fiery,  hasty,  impetuous,  passionate,  violent. 

"Weak  and  hotheaded  zealots  who  still  regarded 
Dates  as  a  public  benefactor."— Jtacaulay :  HM.  Eng., 
ch.  liv. 

hot  -house,  s.    [Eng.  hot,  and  house.] 

*  1.  A  bagnio,  a  brothel. 

"  Now  she  professes  a  hothouse,  which  is  a  very  ill 
bouse  too."— ShoJcetp.  :  Measure  for  Meature,  li.  1. 

2.  Pottery :  A  room  where  strong  heat  com- 
pletes the  drying  of  green  ware,  previously  to 
placing  in  seggars  and  firing  in  a  kiln. 

3.  Hort. :  A  plant-house  where  a  relatively 
high  artificial  temperature  is  maintained  in 
order  to  facilitate  vegetable  growth  ;  a  stove. 

h6t'-ly,  adv.    [Bug.  "hot;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  hot  manner ;  with  great  heat. 

2.  Violently  ;   vehemently  ;    impetuously ; 
ardently  ;  with  ardour  or  vehemence. 

"That  saddening  hour  when  "bad  men  Kottier  press." 
Byron :  ChUde  Harold,  ii.  6«. 

*  2.  Lustfully,  lecherously. 

hot  mouthed,  a.  [Eng.  hot,  and  mouthed.] 
Fiery,  headstrong,  ungovernable. 

"  That  hotmouthed  beast  that  bears  against  the  curb." 
Dryden :  Spaniih  friar,  1U.  3. 

hot  -ness,  S.    [Eng.  hot ;  -ness.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hot ;  heat ; 
ardour ;  violence  ;  impetuosity  ;  fury. 

"  The  day  in  his  hotneu 

The  strife  with  the  palm." 
Mat!  hem  Arnold  :  Emjtfdocltl  on  ft  no.,  il. 

TL  Phys. :  [TEMPERATURE]. 

*  hot  spur,  *  hot-spurre,  «.  It  a.     [Eng. 
hot,  and  spur.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  man  of  hot  and  hasty 
valour ;  a  hotheaded  person.  (Specially,  Harry 
Percy,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury. 

"Some  hottpurt  there  were  that  gave  counsel  to  go 
against  them.  —P.  Holland :  Liny,  p.  922. 

2.  Hortic. :  A  kind  of  early  pea. 

B.  As  adj. :  Hotheaded,  impetuous,  violent, 
rash. 

*  hot  spurred,  a.   [Eng.  hotspur ;  -ed.]   Hot- 
headed, rash,  impetuous,  headstrong. 

"  That  hottpurred  Harpallce  in  Virgil."— Peaeham. 

Hot' -ten- to*  t,  s.  &  a.    [From  hot  and  tot,  two 
svllaMes  frequently  recurring  in  the  language 
of  the  people.] 
A.  As  substantive: 
1.  Ethnol.,  <tc. :  The  Inferior  of  the  two 


great  aboriginal  tribes  existing  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hojie,  the  other  being  the  Cattre  race. 
They  are  not  genuine  negroes.  One*  tkey 


HOTTENTOT. 

were  very  numerous,  but  the  ravages  of  small* 
pox,  especially  in  1713,  want,  spirituous  li- 
i quors,  &c. ,  have  greatly  reduced  their  numbers. 
The  name  they  give  themselves  is  Quaqua. 

2.  The  language  spoken  l>y  the  race  do* 
scribed  under  A. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  that  race. 

Hottentot-bread,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  Elephant's  Foot,  Testudinaria 
Elephantipes,  one  of  the  Dioscoreaceae,  or 
Yams,  so  called  because,  in  times  of  scarcityj 
the  Hottentots  eat  the  fleshy  inside  of  th< 
root  as  bread  ;  (2)  the  genus  Testudinaria. 

Hottentot-cherry,  s. 

Bot.  :  Cassine  Maurocenia,  one  Of  the  Rham* 
nacea. 

Hottentot's  fig,  s. 

Bot. :  The  popular  name  given  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  Mesembryanthemum  edulet 
the  succulent  leaves  of  which  are  eaten. 

hot  ten-tot  ism,  s.  [Eng.  Hottentot ;  -ism.] 
(See  extract.) 

"  The  term  ffottentotitm  has  been  adopted  as  a  medi- 
cal description  of  one  of  the  varieties  of  stammering." 
—Tylor  :  Prim.  Cult..  L  in. 

hSt-to'-nl-a,  *.  [Named  after  Pierre  Hotton, 
Professor  o'f  Botany  at  Ley  den,  who  died  in 
1709.] 

Bot. :  Water-violet ;  the  typical  genus  of 
the  primulaceous  family  Hottonidse.  It  con- 
sists of  floating  herbs  with  the  submerged 
leaves  whorled,  pectinate,  and  multifid,  the 
flowers  in  whorls,  the  calyx  five-partite,  the 
corolla  salver-shaped,  the  limb  five-parted, 
fringed  at  the  base :  the  stamens  five,  the 
style  persistent ;  the  fruit  capsular,  five- 
valved,  many-seeded.  Two  species  are  known 
— one  Hottonia  palustris,  the  Common  Water 
Violet,  or  Featherfoil,  and  H.  inflate,  the  Water 
Feather,  found  in  swamps  and  stagnant  waters 
from  Massachusetts  to  Florida. 

hot  ton -i-dsa,  s.pl.     [Mod.  Lat.  hotton(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  the  order  Primulacese. 

hou  -dan,  s.    [HOWDAH.J 

hou  die,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Icel.  huga  —  to  look  after,  and  deigja  =  a  dog, 
a  servant.]  A  midwife.  (Scott :  Guy  Mannering, 
ch.  i.) 

houff,  s.    [HOWTF.] 

hough  (gh  guttural),  hoch,  «.  [A.S.  hth  = 
the  heel ;  cog.  with  Icel.  hd,  in  hasinn  —  bocjc- 
sinew  ;  Dut.  hak  =  the  heel,  a  hoe.] 

1.  The  same  as  HOCK  (1)  (q.v.). 

"  Blood  shall  he  from  the  sword  unto  the  belly,  and 
dung  of  men  unto  the  camel's  hough."— 3,  Stdrat, 
ziii.  36. 

2.  An  adze,  a  hoe. 

"  Did  they  really  believe  that  a  man,  by  houghi  and 
an  axe,  could  cut  a  god  out  of  a  tree1"—StillingJleet. 

hough  (gh  guttural)  (1),  v.t.    [Houon,  ».] 

1.  To  hamstring  ;  to  disable  by  cutting  the 
sinews  of  the  ham. 

"  Thuu  shalt  hough  their  horses."— Jothua  11.  & 

2.  To  cut  with  a  hough,  adze,  or  hoe. 

hough  (gh  guttural)  (2),  t>.i.  [HAWK,  t>.)  To 
hawk,  to  spit. 

"  Neither  could  we  hnugh  or  spit  from  til ;  much  !•» 
could  we  sneeze  or  cough.  —Grew. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub,  care,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,    se,  w      e;  ey     a.    qu  =  kw. 


hougher — house 
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h'iugh-er  (<jh  guttural),  s.  [Eng.  HOUGH  (IX 
v.,  -er.]  One  who  houghs  or  hamstrings. 

hough  -ite  (gh  as  ff),  s.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Franklin  B.  Hough,  of  Somerville,  State  of 
New  York.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Hydrotalcite,  found  in 
St.  Lawrence  county,  state  of  New  York. 

hdugh-ma-gan  -die  (.aft  guttural),  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  Fornication  ;  sexual  intercourse. 
(Burns :  Holy  Fair.) 

houk,  v.i.  [HouoH(l),  v.]  To  dig  with  a 
spade  ;  to  sink  pits  in  the  earth. 

"  Run  himsell  out  o'  thought  wi'  his  hoiMngt  and 
minings,  lor  lead  aud  copixr  yonder."— Scott :  Anti- 
quary, ch.  xii. 

h6"u  -let,   S.      IHOWLET.] 

•hoult,  s.     [HOLT.]    A  small  wood. 

"  As  the  wind,  in  houiu  aud  shady  greaves, 
A  murmur  makes."  Fairfax. 

hound,  *  bund,  s.     [A.S.  hund  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  hand;  Icel.  hundr ;  Goth,  hunds;  Dan., 
8w.,  &  Ger.  hund ;  Lat.  canis;  Gr.  Kv<av(kuon), 
gen.  mvos  (kunos)  =  a  dog.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  popular  name  for  various  breeds 
of  dogs ;  especially  those  used  for  hunting, 
by  means  of  scent,  the  fox,  the  deer,  the  stag, 
and  the  otter;  thus  there  are  foxhounds,  deer- 
hounds,  siaghmtnds,  &c. 

"  The  bold  red  deer 

Fly  to  these  harbours,  driven  by  hound  aud  horn.* 
Wordsworth :  Exatriton,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  A  mean,  contemptible  fellow. 
PL  Technically: 

1.  Naut.  (PI.) :   Projections   on   the  mast- 
head   to  support  the   trestle-trees  and  top. 
Cheeks  fayed  to  the  sides  of  the  mast-head. 

2.  Vehic.  (PL):  Side  bars  which  strengthen 
certain  portions  of   the    running-gear    of  a 
vehicle.    In  waggons,  the  hounds  of  the  fore- 
axle  pass  forward  and  on  each  side  of  the  pole, 
to  which  they  are  secured.    The  hounds  of  the 
hind-axle  unite  and  are  fastened  to  the  coup- 
ling-pole by  the  coupling-pin. 

hound-tree,  s.    [HOUND'S-TREE.] 

hound's  berry,  hound's  tree,  s.    The 

Dogwood  (Cornus  sanguinea). 

hound's  tongue,  s. 

Sot. :  The  genus  Cyuoglossum  (q.v.). 

hound's  tree,  s.    [HOUND'S-BEBRT.J 

hound,  >f.    [HOUND,  *.] 

1.  To  set  on  the  chase  ;  to  incite  to  pursuit ; 
to  urge  or  cheer  on. 

"He  who  only  leto  loose  a  gray  hound  out  of  the  slip, 
to  laid  to  hound  him  at  the  hare."—  Bramhall. 

2.  To  hunt ;   to  pursue  with  or   as  with 
bounds. 

"  I  shall  be  hounded  up  and  down  the  world.' 

Ottoay .-  Caiiu  Mariut,  iv.  t 

h6~und'-fish,  s.     [Eng.  hound,  smdfish.] 

Ichthy.  :  One  of  the  names  for  Mustelus, 
a  gecius  of  sharks.  One  species,  Mustelus  luevls, 
called  the  Smooth  Hound  Skate  (or  more  ac- 
curately the  Smooth  Hound  Fish),  the  Smooth- 
Hound,  the  Toothed  Shark,  and  in  Cornwall 
the  Kaymouthed  Dog,  is  British.  [MusTELtis.] 

fhoun-di,  s.     [HooNDEE.J    (Roussekt.) 

hound' -ing,  «.    [Eng.  hound;  -ing.] 

Naut. :  That  portion  of  a  mast  between  the 
deck  and  the  top  of  the  hounds. 

ho~unds,  a.  pi.    [HOUND,  *.,  II.] 

*  bonne,  >.    [HOUND,  «.] 
'  houp,  s.    [HOOPOE.] 

*  houp,  v.i.    [Hoop,  «.]    To  whoop ;  to  shout 

hour  (h  silent),  *  houre,  'our,  *howre,  -. 

[O.  Fr.  hore,  heure  (Fr.  heure),  from  Lat.  hora, 
from  Gr.  upa  (hora)  =  a  season,  an  hour.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  natural  day ; 
the  apace  of  sixty  minutes. 

"  See  the  minute*  how  they  run ; 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete." 

Shaketp. :  t  Henry  VI.,  1L  S. 

2.  The  point  of  time  marked  or  indicated  by 
a  clock,  watch,  &c. ;  the  particular  time  of  the 
day. 

'•What  hour  is  it?"        OwOcetp. :  Cymbelin*.  it  & 


3.  A  particular  time  or  season  ;  a  particular 
point  of  time. 

"  lu  tbat  houre, 
Whan  that  his  mete  wont  was  to  be  brought." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  14,733. 

4.  (PL):  Life. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  In  all  cases  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  day,  varying  according  to  the  method 
of  computing  that  day. 

2.  Eccles.  (PL):    In   the    Roman    Catholic 
Church  certain    prayers  to  be    repeated    at 
certain  fixed  times  of  the  day.    [HoR^E.] 

3.  Myth.  (PL) :  Goddesses  of  the  seasons  or 
hours  of  the  day. 

I  (1)  Sidereal  hour : 

Astron. :  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  si- 
dereal day.  [DAY.] 

(2)  To  keep  good  hours :  To  be  at  home  in  good 
time  at  night ;  not  to  be  abroad  late  at  night. 

(3)  The.  small  hours :  The  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  as  one.two,  &c. 

hour  angle,  «. 

Astron. :  The  angle  formed  at  the  pole  at 
the  instant  of  observation  between  the  meri- 
dian of  the  plane  and  the  hour-circle  or  circle 
of  declination,  passing  through  the  heavenly 
body.  It  is  measured  by  the.  arc  of  the  equator 
which  has  passed  or  will  pass  under  the  meri- 
dian of  the  observer  between  the  instant  of 
observation  and  the  moment  when  the  heavenly 
body  is  on  the  same  meridian.  Called  also 
the  horary  angle. 

hour-bell,  5.    A  bell  noting  the  hours. 

"  To  count  the  hourjxili  and  expect  no  change." 
Cowper  :  I'atk,  v.  404. 

hour  circle,  s. 

1.  Astron.  :  One  of  the  great  circles  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  sphere,  and  neces- 
sarily perpendicular  to  the  equinoctial.     So 
called,  because  to  note  when  the  sun  reaches 
each  of  these  circles  is  a  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  hour  of  the  day.    Hour  circles  are 
called  also  circles  of  declination. 

2.  Globes  :  A  small  bras*  circle  fixed  to  the 
north  pole  of  a  terrestrial  globe,  divided  into 
twenty-four  hours,    and  furnished  with   an 
index  for  pointing  them  out. 

hour-glass  (h  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hour,  and 
glass.) 

1.  A  glass  having  two  bulbs  and  a  connect- 
ing opening  through  which  the  sand  in  one 
bulb  runs  into  the  other.  The  amount  of 
sand  and  size  of  the  opening  are  such  that  a 
given  amount  of  time  is  consumed  in  the 
passage.  Glasses  of  this  description  are  yet 
used  for  marking  small  i>eriods  of  time ;  such 
as,  (1)  The  three-minute  glass  or  egg-glass, 
in  which  the  sand  passes  in  the  time  men- 
tioned ;  (2)  the  half-minute  glass  used  in  as- 
certaining the  rate  of  a  ship  by  the  log. 

"  I  should  not  see  the  sandy  haurglau  run." 

Shukeip. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  L 

*  2.  A  space  of  time. 

"  We,  within  the  hoiirglati  of  two  months,  have  won 
one  town,  and  overthrown  great  forces  in  the  field."— 
Bacon. 

hour  hand  (hour  as  our),  «.  [Eng.  hour, 
and  hand.] 

Hor. :  That  hand  which  shows  the  hour  on 
a  clock  or  watch-dial,  performing  us  revolu- 
tion in  twelve  houre. 

hou'-rl,  *.  [Pers.  huri.]  A  nymph  of  para- 
dise, whose  company  is  to  form  the  chief 
happiness  of  the  faithful  Mussulman  hereafter. 

"  Secure  in  Paradise  to  lie 
By  hourii  laved  immortally." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  ill. 

hoUr'-Une  (h  bilent),  s.    [Eng.  hour,  and  line.] 

1.  Astron. :  A  line  indicating  the  hour. 

2.  Dialling  (PI.):  The  lines  on  which  the 
shadows  fall  at  different  hours  ;  the  inter- 
section of  the  hour-circles  with  the  plane  of 
the  dial. 


''-Ijf  (h  silent),  o.  &  adv.    [Eng.  hour ;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Happening  or  done  every  hour ;  occur- 
ring hour  by  hour. 

"  Till  tree  my  thoughts  before  me  roll 
Not  chafed  by  hourly  false  control." 

Matthew  Arnold :  Orande  Chartreuu 

2.  Constant,  continual. 

"  In  hourly  expectation  of  a  martyrdom."— Sharp : 
Sermvnt,  voL  L 

*  3.  Marking  the  hours. 

"  TboM  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial." 

Shaketp. :  Jtape  of  Lucrece.  SJ7. 


B.  As  adi'.  :  Hour  by  hour ;  every  hour, 
continually,  constantly,  frequently. 

"The  agitation  grew  hourly  more   formidable."— 
Macaulaii  :  Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

hour-plate  (h  silent),  s.  [Eng.  hour,  and 
plate.]  The  plate  or  dial  of  a  watch,  clock, 
Ac.,  on  which  the  hours  are  marked ;  a  dial- 
plate. 


•  hous  age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  hous(e); 
-age.]  A  rate  paid  for  housing  goods  by  a 
carrier  at  a  wharf,  quay,  <fec. 

house,  *  hous,  *  howse,  «.  [A.S.  hus; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  huis ;  Icel.  hus;  Dan.  huus; 
Sw.  hus;  Goth,  hus;  Ger.  haus ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hus.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  building  intended  or  used  as  a  place  of 
shelter  or  residence,  especially  of  man ;  a 
dwelling;  an  abode  wherein  a  man  lives. 

"  Frain  Rome  he  brogte  an  heste,  that  me  here  nome 
Petre's  pen!  of  ech  hous,  that  smoke  out  of  come." 
Robert  of  Oloucetter,  p.  493. 

2.  Any  place  of  abode. 

"  The  bees  with  smoke,  the  dove  with  noisome  stench, 
Are  from  their  hives  and  haunet  driven  away." 

&hake»p. :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  S. 

3.  A  building  or  number  of  buildings  where- 
in persons  live  in  community  ;  a  monastery  ; 
a  college.      Christ    Church    College,   Oxford 
(jEdes  Christi)  is  known  as  "The  House." 

4.  The  members  of  a  family,  living  in  the 
same  house  ;  a  household. 

"  The  house  I  call  here  the  man,  the  woman  their 
children,  their  servants  bond  and  free,  their  cattle."— 
Smith :  Commonwealth,  bk.  L,  ch.  xi. 

5.  A  family  of  ancestors,  descendants,  and 
kin  ;  a  race  of  persons  descended  from  the 
same  stock :   especially  applied    to  a  noble 
family  or  race. 

"  Now  play  the  men  for  the  good  haute 
That  loves  the  people  well. 
Macaulay:  Battle  of  Luke  Regillui,  xvill. 

6.  One  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  a 
kingdom  or  other  country,  assembled  in  par- 
liament; a  body  of  men  assembled  in  their 
legislative  capacity  :  as,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  House  of  Lords,  &a 

"  The  same  gaAtte  which  announced  that  the  IT^uset 
had  ceased  to  sitannounced  that  Schomberg  had  lauded 
in  Ireland."—  Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

7.  A  quorum  of  a  legislative  body  :  as.  The 
government  failed  to  keep  a  house. 

8.  A  theatre. 

"  Now  there  are  two  admirable  comedies  at  both 
hnutet'—Dryden :  Sir  Martin  .Varr-till,  iii.  1. 

9.  The  audience  or  attendance  at  a  place  of 
entertainment :  as,  A  play  draws  good  houses. 

10.  The  manner  of  living ;  a  supply  of  food 
for  the  table  ;  a  table. 

"  He  kept  a  miserable  houie,  but  the  blame  war  laid 
wholly  upon  madam." — .->'"•.//. 

*  11.  A  square  or  division  on  a  chess-board. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Astrol. :  The  station  of  a  planet  in  the 
heavens ;  a  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens  as 
divided   l>y  great  circles  drawn  through  the 
north  and  south  poles  of  the  horizon,  in  the 
same  way  as   meridians    pass    through    the 
earth's  poles.    The  heavens,  visible  and  in- 
visible, were  thus  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,   six  being   above   and    six   below  the 
horizon.      These    divisions,   or   houses,   were 
numbered  from  one  to  twelve,  beginning  with 
that  which  lay  in  the  last  immediately  below 
the  horizon.     The  first  haimr  was  the  house  of 
life;  the  second,  of  fortune  or  riches;  the 
third,  of  brethren;  the  fourth,  of  relations; 
the  lift  h,  of  children  ;  the  sixth,  of  health  :  the 
seventh,  of  marriage  ;  the  eighth,  of  death,  or 
the  upper  portal  ;  the  ninth,  of  religion  ;  the 
tenth,  of  dignities ;  the  eleventh,  of  beliefac- 
tors ;  and  the  twelfth,  of  enemies  or  captivity. 

2.  Comm. :  A  commercial  establishment  or 
firm. 

3.  Law:  A  house  is  a  word  often  difficult 
legally  to  define ;  its  meaning  in  any  act  of 
parliament  must  be  looked  for  in  the   act 
itself.    Thus  the  house  which  confers  the  title 
to  vote  in  burghs  as  a  Aoiiseholder  is,  in  many 
cases,  only  a  single  room  of  a  building. 

"I  For  the  difference  between  house  and 
family,  see  FAMILY. 

If  *  1.  House  of  call :  A  house  where  journey- 
men of  a  particular  trade  meet,  especially 
when  out  of  work,  and  where  those  in  need  of 
workmen  can  meet  and  engage  hands. 

2.  House  of  Correction:  A  prison,  a  penl- 
tentiary. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  joltrl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-clan,    tlan  =  than,    -tion,    sion  =  shun :  -(ion,  -sion  -  zhnn.  -clous,  -tious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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8.  House  of  Commons:  [COMMONS]. 

4.  House  of  God:  A  church,  a  temple. 

5.  House  of  Lords:  [LORDS]. 

6.  To  bring  down  the  house :  To  draw  forth 
a  universal  burst  of  applause,  as  in  a  theatre. 

7.  To  keep  house:  To  maintain  a  separate 
establishment. 

8.  The  house: 

(1)  The  House  of  Parliament 

(2)  The  workhouse. 

9.  Hoiiff  to  house :  Calling  at  or  visiting  each 
bouse  :  as,  a  house-to-house  inspection. 

house-agent,  .<  A  person  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  sell  and  let  houses,  collect  rents,  &c. 

house-cricket,  • . 

Entom. :  AcJieta  domestiea.    [CRICKET.] 

*  house -dove,  s.    A  stay-at-home. 
house-duty,  s. 

Law :  A  tax  on  inhabited  houses  imposed 
by  14 and  15  Viet.,  c.  36,  in  lieu  of  the  window- 
tax  then  abolished. 

house-engine,  s. 

Mech. :  A  steam-engine,  so  constructed  as 
to  be  dependent  to  some  extent  on,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  building  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, and  is  not  independent  or  portable. 

house  factor,  s.  A  house-agent.  (Scotch.) 

'  house  father,  *.  The  father  of  a  family; 
the  male  head  of  a  household. 

house-line,  s. 

Naut. :  Housing,  a  fine  line  having  three 
•trands,  smaller  than  rope-yarn,  and  used  for 
seizings,  fastening  thimbles  of  sails  to  their 
ropes,  Ac. 

house-lot,  s.  A  lot  or  plot  of  ground  on 
which  to  build  a  house  ;  a  site  for  a  house. 

bouse  martin,  s.    [HOUSE-SWALLOW.) 

*  house -mother,  s.     The  mother  of  a 
family  ;  the  female  head  of  a  household. 

house -painter,  s.  One  whose  business 
is  to  paint  atid  decorate  houses. 

house-physician,  s.  A  physician  resi- 
dent in  a>hospital  or  similar  public  institution, 

house  physiciancy,  s.  The  office  of  a 
house-physician.  (Advt.  of  London  Hospital, 
In  Times,  Sept.  26, 1883.) 

house-rent,  s.  The  rent  paid  for  a  honsr. 
house-sparrow,  s. 

Ortiith. :  The  Common  Sparrow,  Pas*tr 
domenticus.  [SPAKROW.) 

house-spider,  s. 

•  Zool. :  Aranea  or  Tagenaria  domestiea.  The 
nest  is  in  corners,  outhouses,  or  neglected 
rooms,  and  has  a  small  tunnel-like  hole,  in 
which  the  predatory  insect  lurks,  and  into 
which  he  drags  his  prey. 

house-steward,  «.  A  person  who  has 
the  management  and  control  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  household  or  any  large  establish- 
ment ;  a  steward. 

house-surgeon,  s.  The  resident  medical 
officer  in  a  hospital  or  similar  institution. 

house -surgeoncy,  s.  The  office  of  a 
house-surgeon.  (Advt.  of  London  Hospital, 
in  Times,  Sept.  26,  1883.) 

house-swallow,  house  martin,  s. 
Ornith.  :     Hirundo    or    Chelidon     urbiea. 

[HlRUNDO.] 

*  house-tax,  s.     A  rate  or  tax  on  in- 
habited houses.     It  was  abolished  by  4  &  5 
Win.  IV.  c.  19,  but  a  house-duty  was  subse- 
quently imposed.    [H'>U8E-DCTy.] 

*  house  wright,  s.    A  builder  of  houses. 

h6"use,  r.t.  &  i.    [HOUSE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  in  a  house ;  to  put  or  keep 
under  a  roof;  to  protect  by  covering;  to  place 
under  shelter. 

"  To  be  used  by  the  State  or  municipality  for  housing 
the  people."— Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Oct.  29,  1883. 

*  2.  To  lodge,  to  quarter  ;  to  cause  to  take 
•helter.    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  2.) 

*3.  To  shelter.  (Bunyan :  Pilg.  Prog.,  pt,  ii.) 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  have  a  lodging ;  to  dwell ; 


to  keep  abode  ;  to  take  shelter.     (Shakesp : 
Romeo  <t  Juliet,  iii.  5.) 
2.  Astrol. :  To  have  a  station  in  the  heavens. 

"Where  Saturn  homes,  and  where  Hermes  joins." 
Dryden :  Virgil ;  Qtorgic  L  MO. 

1  To  house  guns : 

Naut. :  To  run  them  in  upon  the  decks,  and 
then  by  taking  the  quoins  from  under  them, 
to  let  the  muzzles  rest  against  the  sides  above 
the  ports,  then  to  secure  them  by  their  tackle, 
muzzle-lashings,  and  breechings. 

house  -boat,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  boat.]  A 
barge,  with  a  wooden  building  of  one  story 
erected  on  it. 


*  house  -bote,  s.     [Eng.  house.,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
bote  (q.v.).] 
Law :  (See  extract). 

"The  Saxon  won!  bote  is  used  by  us  as  synonymous 
to  the  French  estovers  (that  is.  necessaries,  from  ei- 
tofer,  to  (uinish),  and  therefore  housebote  is  a  suffi- 
cient allowance  of  wood  to  burn  HI  the  house."— Black- 
•tone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  S. 

house  break  er,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and 
breaker.]  One  who  enters  or  breaks  into,  and 
robs  houses  ;  a  burglar. 

"  The  capital  was  kept  in  constant  terror  by  house- 
bnaJcei-s.  '—.Vacaulay :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

house' -break -ing,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and 
breaking.]  The  act  or  crime  of  breaking  into 
and  robbing  houses  ;  burglary. 

"  Burglary,  or  nocturnal  houiebreaking,  hurgl  latroci- 
niuni.  which  by  our  ancient  law  was  called  hame- 
seckeu,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day,  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  a  very  heinous  offence."— Black- 
itont  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

house'-build-er,  s.  [Eng.  /wwse.and  builder.] 
The  builder  of  a  house. 

housebuilder  moth,  s. 

Entom.:  Oiketicus  Sandersii.  The  "house" 
which  it  builds  is  a  pensile  nest. 

house'  dog,  s.  [Eng.  house.,  and  dog.]  A  dog 
kept  to  guard  a  house  from  thieves,  &c. 

"To  charm  the  surly  housedog's  faithful  bark." 
Wordsworth:  female  Vagrant. 

housed,  *  houssed,  a.  [Fr.  housse  =  a  horse- 
covering,  &c.]  Applied  to  horses  when  covered 
with  housings. 

"  In  a  velvet  bed  of  state  drawn  by  six  horses,  hoassed 
w  >*  y  aiaue."—£vet)tn :  Memoirs,  Oct  22,  1608. 

house'-fly,  s.     [Eng.  house,  and.  fly.] 

Entom. :  M-usca  domestiea.  The  third  joint 
of  the  antenna)  is  thrice  the  length  of  the 
second;  the  style  is  plumose;  the  eyes  red- 
dish-brown ;  the  tront  of  the  head  white  ;  the 
neck  black  ;  the  thorax  blackish-gray,  with 
four  longitudinal  black  bands ;  abdomen 
blackish-brown,  above  with  blackish  elon- 
gated spots,  pale  yellowish  brown  beneath. 
Why  the  housefly  can  walk  up  smooth  panes 
of  glass,  or  traverse  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  is 
not  completely  settled.  The  old  explanation 
was  that  this  was  done  by  the  "  suckers  "  on 
its  feet ;  these,  however,  are  so  hairy  that 
they  cannot  act  like  a  boy's  sucker,  and  as 
the  fly  can  traverse  the  inner  sides  and  roof 
of  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
some  other  hypothesis  must  be  sought.  It 
may  arise  partly  from  the  hairs  taking  hold 
of  very  minute  irregularities  on  the  surface, 
and  by  the  secretion  of  a  gummy  substance  as 
the  insect  walks.  The  larvae  are  called  mag- 
gots ;  they  live  in  decaying  animal  matter. 
The  common  fly  has  a  wide  geographical 
distribution.  In  Bermuda,  for  instance,  they 
maybe  seen  on  the  table  at  meals  in  countless 
numbers.  It  is  possible  that  the  feet  of  the 
fly  may  carry  infection  from  place  to  place. 

house'-hold,  *  hous'-hold,  s.  &  a.    [Eng. 
house,  and  hold ;  from  being  held  or  kept  to- 
gether in  one  house.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Those  who  live  together  under  the  same 
.  roof ;  a  family  under  the  same  head. 

*  2.  A  race,  family,  or  house. 

"Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  t  JtAiit.    (Prol.) 

*  3.  Family  life  ;  domestic  management  or 
affairs. 

"  Rich  stuffs  and  ornaments  of  household." 

Shakeip.:  Henry  VI II.,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  house 
and  family ;  domestic  :  as,  household  furni- 
ture, household  affairs,  &c. 

household-bread,  s.  Common  bread; 
bread  not  of  the  finest  quality. 


household-gods,  s.  pi. 

1.  Roman  Antiq. :  The  Lares  and  Penates  ; 
the  gods  presiding  over  the  house  or  family. 

2.  Fig. :  All  objects  endeared  to  one  as  asso- 
ciated with  home. 

household-stuff,  *  household  stuffe. 

s.  The  vessels,  utensils,  furniture,  &c.,  of  a 
home. 

"  His  cloke  is  his  bed,  yea,  and  his  houirhold-ttuff.' 
—Spenier  :  On  Ireland. 

household-suffrage,  s. 

English :  Suffrage  based  on  the  occupancy 
of  a  "  house  "  for  at  least  the  previous  year, 
the  claimant  for  a  vote  having  also  paid  his 
poor  rates.  It  was  established  in  boroughs  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  August  15,  1867,  and  ex- 
tended to  counties  by  the  Franchise  Bill 
passed  Dec.  6,  1884,  which  was  followed  by  a 
Redistribution  Bill,  passed  June  25,  1885. 

household-troops,  household  bri- 
gade, s. 

Mil. :  Troops  specially  employed  to  guard 
the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

"As  easily  as  the  French  household -tronra  paced 
along  the  great  road  from  Versailles  to  Marll."— Hoc- 
aultiy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch  xiii. 

house   hold  er,  *  hous  hold  er,  s.  [Eng. 
house,  and  holder.] 

1.  The  master  or  head  of  a  family  ;  the 
occupier  of  a  house. 

"A  certain  householder  planted  a  vineyard."— 
Matthew  xxi.  27. 

*  2.  One  that  belongs  to  a  household. 

"  I  press  me  none  but  good  householder!,  yeoman's 
sons."— Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  iv.  2. 

house   keep  er,  s.    [Eng.  house,  and  keeper.] 
1.  The  master  or  mistress  of  a  household ; 
one  who  occupies  a  house  with  his  or  her 
family  ;  a  householder. 

"  If  I  may  credit  housekeeper*  and  substantial  trades- 
men, all  sorU  of  provisions  and  commodities  are  risen 
excessively."— Locke. 

*  2.  One  who  keeps  or   guards   a   house. 
(Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  1.) 

*  3.  One  who  keeps  or  lives  much  at  home. 

"  You  are  manifest  housekeepers." 

Shakeip.  :  Cori,lanus,  i.  8. 

4.  A  female  servant  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  family,  and 
the  control  of  the  other  servants. 

*  5.  One  who  lives  iu   plenty  ;   one   who 
exercises  hospitality. 

"  The  people  are  apter  to  applaud  housekeepers  than 
houaeraisers."—  Wotton. 

house  keep  Ing,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  house,  and 
keeping.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  management  of  domestic  affairs ;  the 
care  of  a  household. 

*  2.  Hospitality ;   a   liberal   and   plentiful 
table. 

"  I  hear  your  grace  hath  sworn  out  housekeeping." 
Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  ii.  L 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  house- 
hold ;  domestic. 

"  His  house,  for  pleasant  prospect,  large  scope,  and 
other  housekeeping  commodities,  challengeth  the  pre- 
eminence."—Carew. 

*  hous  -el,  *  hons-ele,  *  hos  el,  s.     [A.S. 

htisel  (for  hunsel);  cogn.  with  Goth,  huiisl  =  a 
sacrifice  ;  Icel.  husl.  ]  The  Holy  Eucharist ; 
the  Sacrament ;  the  taking  or  receiving  of  the 
Sacrament. 

"  All  that  we  owen  eny  wyght,  er  we  go  to  housele. " 
Piers  Plowman,  p.  88. 

*  hous  el,   *  hoselen,  v.t.     [A.S.  huslian, 
from  husel;  Goth,  hunsljan.] 

1.  To  administer  the  sacrament  to  ;  specif., 
to  administer  the  viaticum  to. 

"  And  certes  ones  a  yere  at  the  lest  way  it  is  lawful 
to  be  houseled."—  Chaucer  :  /'arson's  Tale. 

2.  To  prepare  for  a  journey. 

"  May  zealous  smiths 

So  housel  all  our  hacknies  that  they  may  feel 
Compunction  iu  their  feet,  and  tire  at  Uigugate.' 
Beaum.  t  flet.  :  Wit  without  JTomy,  UL  7. 

house' -lamb  (b  silent),  .<.    [Eng.  /«>?/.%  and 
lamb.]    A  lamb  kept  in  a  house  for  fattening. 

*  hous'-eled,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [HOUSEL,  ».] 

house  -leek,  s.    [Eng.  house,  and  leek.] 

1.  Hot.  :  The  genus  Sempervivum,  of  which 
one  species,  8.  tectorum,  is  found  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  growing  on  walls,  house  tops,  &c. 
It  has  dull  reddish  purple  flowers,  with  twelve 
narrow  sepals,  twelve  lanceolate  ciliate  petals, 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
•r,  wore,  wolt;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw« 
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and  twelve  stamens.    It  has  been  introduced  as 
an  ornamental  plant  into  this  country. 

2.  (PI.)  :  House  leeks.    The  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  order  Crassulaceee  (q.v.). 

houseleek  tree,  s. 
Sot.  :  dSonium  arboreum,. 

house    less,    '  house  -lease,   a.     [Eng 

house  ;  -less.]    Destitute  of  or  without  a  house 
home,  or  shelter  ;  homeless. 

"  With  hoiucltts  wanderers,  were  my  first  relief." 
Wordsworth  Female  Vagrant. 

house  less  ness,  s.  [Eng.  houseless,  and 
-ness.]  The  state  of  having  no  house.  (Dickens. 
Uncommercial  Traveller,  xiii.) 

*  house  let,   s.     [Eng.  house  ;  dimin.  suff. 
-let.]    A  little  house. 

"  The  squeezed,  cabin-parloured  houseleti  of  Dover.' 
—  IF.  Taylor,  in  KobercCs  Remains,  I  410. 

*  house  -ling,  *  hous  ling,  a.  &  a.    [Eng. 
housel;  -ing.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Eucharist  ;  sacra- 
mental. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  giving  or  receiving 
the  Eucharist;  the  Eucharist.    (Warner:  Al- 
bion's England,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxiii.) 

houscling  cloth,  housling  cloth.  s. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  cloth  spread 
over  the  rails  before  the  altar  at  communion. 

house'  maid,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  maid.]  A 
female  servant  or  maid  employed  to  keep  a 
house  clean,  &c. 

"  The  housemaid  may  put  out  the  candle  against  the 
looking-glass.  —  Swift  :  fiirections  to  Servant!. 

*  house'  -mate,  s.   [Eng.  house,  and  mate.]  One 

who  dwells  in  the  same  house  with  another 
or  others. 

"  Had  woe  o'erwhelmed 
The  housemates,  they  were  hardly  silent  thus." 

R.  Browning  :  Balaustion's  Adventure. 

*  house'-mon-ger,  *.    [Eng.  house,  and  m-in- 
ger.]    A  speculator  in  house  property. 

"  Those  siwculative  housemonyers  who  are  the  worst 
feature  of  the  present  system."—  fall  MaM  Gazette, 
March  20.  1884. 

*  boils'  -en,  s.  pi.    [HOUSE,  s.] 

house  pig-eon,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  pigeon.] 
A  tame  pigeon. 

house  '-rais-er,  s.     [Eng.  house,  and  raiser.] 

One  who  erects  a  house  ;  a  house  builder. 


house  -.com.   s.     [Eng.    house,  and 
Room  cW  accommodation  in  a  house. 


room.] 


house  -warm  ing,  *.  [Eng.  house,  and 
warning.}  A  feast  or  merrymaking  upon 
going  into  a  new  house. 

house  wife  (or  as  huz'-zlf  ),  *  hose  wijf, 
*  huse-wif,  *  hus  wife,  *  hus  wijf,  s. 
[Eng.  house,  and  wife.] 

1.  The  mistress  of  a  family;  the  female 
head  of  a  household  ;  the  wife  of  a  house- 

.  bolder. 

"  The  pair  of  household  snakes  which  have  a  mysti- 
cal connexion  of  life  and  death  with  the  husband  and 
housewife  themselves."—  Tt/lor  :  Primitive  Culture 
(1871),  ii.  218. 

2.  A  case  for  holding  pins,  needles,  thread, 
scissors,  and  the  like. 

*3.  A  hussy.    (Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  v.  1.) 
If  Housewife  and  hussy  were  at  first  but  two 
different  methods  of  spelling  the  same.  word. 

•house  wife  (or  as  huz'-zlf),  »h6us- 
wive,   *  bus-wife,  v.t.     [HOUSK-WIFE,  s.] 
To  manage  like  a  house  wife  ;  to  economize. 
little  heaven  had  lent. 


. 

She  duly  paid  a  grout  for  quarter  rent" 

Dryden  :  Cock  t  fox,  ». 

•h6Tise'-wife-ly(ora8huz'-zif-lyX  *hus- 

Wlfe-ly,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  housewife;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  housewife 
or  the  domestic  management  of  a  household  ; 
like  a  housewife  ;  skilled  in  the  management 
of  household  affairs. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Like  a  housewife  ;  with  care- 
ful economy  or  management. 

"She  handleth  nl  things  hiiisewl/tty  :  Ergo  she  is  a 
good  housewife."—  Wilson  :  Art*  of  LogUce,  to.  58. 

hoUse'-wif-er-y  (or  as  huz'-zlf-rjf), 
*  hous-wlf-ry,  *  hus-wif-er-y,  *  hus- 


Wyf-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  housewife;  -ry.]  Th 
business  of  a  housewife  ;  female  managemen 
of  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  household  ;  skil 
in  managing  a  household ;  economy. 

"  The  labour  of  her  I  do  huswifery  call." 

Tusser :  Huswife  i  Busvrifery. 

house-wife  skep,  hns-sie-skep  (as  huz'- 
zlf- skep),  s.  [Eng.  houseurife  ;  -skep  =  ship. 
Housewifery.  (Scotch.) 

*hou  si  a,   *  houss,    'housse,    s.     [Fr 

housse;  Low  Lat.  husia.]    Housings  (q.v.). 

"Where  man  ended,  the  continued  vest 
Spread  on  his  back,  the  houss  and  trappings  of  a  beast. 
Dryden :  Ovid ;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

hous'-ie,  s.  [Eng.  house ;  dimin.  suff.  -ie  = 
-y.]  A  little  house.  (Burns :  To  a  Mouse.) 

hous  -Ing  (1),  s.  [Fr.  housse  •=  a  horse-cover 
ing  ;  Low  Lat.  hucia,  housia,  husia,  from  hul- 
cilum  =  a  covering.] 

1.  A  cloth  extending  backwards  from  the 
saddle  and  covering  the  loins  of  the  horse 
in  the  plural,  trappings. 

"  He  clapped  on  his  saddle  and  housing  with  great 
composure.  —Goldsmith :  Tht  Bee,  No.  2. 

2.  In  cart-harness  a  large  piece  of  leather 
fastened  to  the  haines  on  the  collar  :  standing 
up  in  dry  weather,  in  wet  lying  back  on  the 


horse's  withers,  to  keep  them  dry.  In  car- 
riage harness  the  housing  is  a  small  piece  of 
leather  covering  the  top  of  the  collar ;  it  usually 
bears  a  crest  or  monogram. 

hous  Ing  (2),*  hows-ynge,  s.  [Eng.  hous(e) ; 
-ing.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  language: 

1.  A  collection,  range,  or  row  of  houses. 

"  The  cytie  of  London  had  most  homiynge  and  buyld- 
ynge  from  Ludgate  towarde  Westminster."— Fabuan, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  xcvii. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  under  shelter. 

3.  Shelter;  cover. 

"  Even  assuming  that  good  housing  could  he  obtained 
by  the  workers   at   cheap  rents,  what  would  be  the 
economical  effect  J"—Pall  Matt  Oatette,  Oct.  28,  1883. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  A  niche  for  a  statue. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  prismatic  groove  in  the  axle-tree 
of  a  gun-carriage  for  the  cheeks  of  the  transom. 

3.  Carp.  :  The  notches  in  an  object  for  the 
insertion  of  another  piece  ;  as,  notches  in  the 
string-lioards  for  the  ends  of  the  steps  of  stairs. 

4.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  framing  holding  a  journal-box ;  as, 
one  of  the  standards  holding  the  journal-boxes 
of  the  rolls  in  a  rolling-mill. 

(2)  The  uprights  supporting  the  cross-slide 
of  a  planer. 

5.  Nautical : 

(1)  That  portion  of  a  mast  which  is  included 
between  the  keelson  and  the  surface  of  the 
upper  deck. 

(2)  A  covering  or  protection,  as  of  a  ship's 
deck,  when  laid  up  in  ordinary  or  under  stress 
of  weather. 

(3)  [HOUSE-LINE.] 

6.  Rail. :  One  of  the  plates  or  guards  on  the 
railway  carriage  or  truck,  which  form  a  lateral 
support  for  the  axle-boxes,  and  in  which  they 
slip  up  and  down  as  the  springs  alternately 
contract  and  rxpand.    Also  called  pedestals, 
horn-plates,  jaws,  axle-guards. 

housing-bearers,  >.  pi. 

Metall.  :  The  frame  in  which  the  rollers  of 
an  iron-rolling  mill  are  set. 

hous  ling, «.    [HousELiuo.] 


*  houss,  *.    [Housix.] 

hout-tuyn'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Houttuyn, 
a  celebrated  virtuoso  resident  in  Amsterdam.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Saururacese.  The  leaves 
of  Houttuynia  cordata  are  deemed  by  the 
Cochin  Chinese  emmuiagogue.  They  are 
eaten  by  the  Lepchas  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains. 

*  hove,  pret.  ofv.    [HEAVE,  v.] 

*  hove  (1),  v.i.     [HOVER.]    To  hove  about :  to 
loiter ;  to  halt. 

"  And  there  ho  honed,  and  abode 
To  wit  what  she  wolde  mene." 

Oomer:  C.A.L 

*  hove  (2), "  hoove,  v.i.  &  t.  [HOVE,  pret.  ofv.} 

A.  Intrans. :  To  raise  :  to  swell. 

"The  earth  also  for  her  part,  by  this  meanes  well 
soaked.  s«  elk  th  mid  tiooveth  as  it  were  with  a  leaven  " 
— P.  Holland:  I'linie,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  swell. 
"Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  honed  her  wame." 

Burns  :  Death  *  Doctor  Hornbook. 

hove,  s.    [Hoove.] 

hd'-vS-a,  s.    [Named  after  Anthony  FantaleoD 
Hove,  a  Polish  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Hovese  (q.v.). 
Most  of  the  species  are  Australian.  Hovea 
Oclsi  is  a  common  greenhouse  plant,  flowering 
in  spring.  About  twenty  other  species  are 
cultivated. 

hd'-v8-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hove(a) ;  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -OB.] 

Bot. :  A  section  or  family  of  the  papiliona- 
ceous sub-tribe  Genisteie. 

hoV-el,*hov-il,  *hov-yl,  *hov-ylle, «. 

[A.S.  hof  =  a  house;   dimin.  sun",   -el;  cogn. 
with  I  eel.  hofa  =  a  temple,  a  hall ;  Ger.  hof= 
a  yard,  a  court.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  shed  for  cattle,  open  at  the  sides  and 
covered  on  the  top. 

2.  A  mean,  poor  cottage  or  house. 

"  Though  the  best  houses  were  such  as  would  uow  be 
called  hove/i."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 
II.  Technically : 

Porcelain:  A  conoidal  structure  of  brick, 
forty  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty-five  feet  high, 
around  which  the  ovens  or  firing-kilns  are 
clustered. 

hovel-house,  hovel-housing,  s.     A 

niche  for  a  statue. 

*hoV-el,  v.t.    [HOVEL,  s.]    To  put  into  a  hovel 
or  shed  ;  to  shelter  in  a  hovel. 
"  And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
ToAowrf  thee  with  swiiie  and  i  ^,ues  forlorn?" 

.Shukei/..  ;  tear,  IT.  7. 
U  To  hovel  a  chimney  : 

Build. :  To  carry  up  two  sides  of  a  chimney 
higher  thau  those  least  liable  to  strong  currents 
of  air,  or  to  leave  openings  on  all  sides  of  it. 

h6V-el-ler,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  One  who 
assists  in  saving  life  and  property  from  a 
wreck.  (Provincial.) 

hov   el  ling,  s.    [HovnL,  v.] 

Build. :  The  act  or  process  of  carrying  up 
two  sides  of  a  chimney  higher  than  those  less 
exposed  to  strong  -currents  of  air  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  smoking ;  the  leaving  openings 
in  all  the  sides  so  that  when  the  wind  blows 
over  the  top,  the  smoke  may  escajx;  below. 

ho  vcl  lite,  ho  vcl  lit.   hoe   vel  it  (o, 
oe  as  Ger.  6),  s.     [Named  after  Dr.  Hovell ; 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  SYLVITE  (q.v.). 

*  hov-en, >"'•  j>ar.  or  a.  [HEAVE,  v.]  Raised ; 
swelled ;  pulled. 

id-ve'n'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  David  Hoven, 
senatorof  Amsterdam  and  patron  of  Thunberg.] 
Bot. :  Agenusof  Rhamnacese.  The  peduncles 
of  //oreniarftt/cisare  said  to  become  so  enlarged 
that  they  are  eaten  in  China,  their  flavour 
being  like  that  of  a  ripe  pear. 

idv'-er,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  Mid.  Eng.  hove, 
cf.  Welsh  hofian,  hofio  =  to  hover.] 

*  1.  To  wait,  to  stay,  to  loiter. 

2.  To  hang  or  remain  fluttering  in  the  air 
or  on  the  wing ;  to  remain,  as  it  were,  sus- 
pended over  a  place  or  object;  to  remain 
floating  in  the  air. 

"  Huvsrat  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  oorrowing  «onJ" 

Cowper :  .Uy  Mother  s  Picture, 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  Jowl ;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-«lan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun :  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,    sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &•<•-.  =  bel.  del. 
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hover— huascolite 


3.  To  wander  or  move  aVwut  from  place  to 
place  ;   to  move  to  and  fro  about  or  near  a 
place 

"  W«  see  K>  warlike  a  prince  at  the  head  of  »o  great 
an  army.  hovering  on  the  border*  of  our  confederates." 
—Addixm. 

4.  To  be  irresolute  ;  to  waver  ;  to  be  in 
doubt  or  uncertainty  ;  to  stand  in  suspense  or 
expectation. 

"  JTowrnv  o'er  th*  paper  with  her  quill." 

Shaketfi  :  Unfit  of  Lucrtct,  1.SW. 

•hSv'-er,  s.  [HOVER.  t>.]  A  shelter,  cover, 
or  protection  ;  a  retreat. 

••  Boughs  of  trees  which  were  cast  in  tliitlier  to  serve 
as  a  fcofer  for  th*  nsh."-C.'are«»  .  Surrey  ../  Cornwall. 

hover-ground,  *.   Light  ground.   (Kay.) 

hov  er  irig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [HOVER,  v.] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <{  particip.  adj.  :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  siibst.  :  The  net  or  state  of  remaining 

fluttering  or  suspended  in  the  air  ;  a  moving 

to  and  fro  about  a  place. 

hSv  -er-In|J-ly,  adv.  [Bug.  hovering;  -ly.] 
In  a  hovering  manner. 

*  hoV-er-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  hover  ;  -ly.]    Hover- 
ingly  ;  like  one  stopping  only  for  a  moment. 

"  Had  not  this  been.  I  would  haue  commen  to  yon 
now,  but  I  would  not  see  you  now  hoterly.'—Udal  :  I 
Corinthian!  xvi. 

hov'-ite,  s.  [From  Hove,  near  Brighton,  where 
it  occurs.] 

ifin.:  A  soft  white  and  friable  earthy 
mineral,  occurring  as  a  mixture  in  colhrite. 
Compos.  :  carbonic  acid,  44-4  ;  carbonate  of 
lime,  28'3  ;  water,  27'3  =  100. 

bow.  *  hou.  *  Ira,  •  hwu,  adv.  [A.S.  hu  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Fris.  hu,  ho  ;  Dut.  hoe  ;  Goth. 
hwaiwa,  from  A.S.  hwd;  Goth,  hwas  —  who.] 

1.  In  what  manner. 

"  What  Is  written  in  the  law?    Bow  readest  thouT  " 

iHbzTit, 

2.  By  what  means. 

"Bow  or  which  way  should  they  first  break  in?"— 
Bhakeip.  :  1  Henry  VI..  li.  \. 

3.  To  what  degree  or  extent. 

"  Sow  quick  is  love  !  " 

Shaketp.  :   I'enut  i  Adontt.  38. 

4.  In  what  proportion  ;'  by  what  measure, 
quantity,  or  degree. 

5.  In  what  state  or  condition  :  as,  How  are 
you? 

"  Htm  shall  I  go  up  to  my  father  T  "—Oenetii  xllv.  M. 

6.  By  what  name  or  tit.le. 

"  Bow  art  thou  called  ?" 

Shaketp  :  2  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 

7.  At  what  price  ;  how  dear. 

"  Brno  a  score  of  ewes  now  ?  " 

Shaketp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  ili  <L 

bo'w-ad'-jl,  s.  [Arab.  =  a  traveller.)  A  name 
given  to  a  merchant  in  parts  of  the  East. 

*  ho"w,   *  hogh,   s.     [Icel.  haugr  ;   Sw.   hog  ; 
Dan.  hoi.]    A  hill. 

"  Bath  ouer  Ml  and  hogh.'       Cursor  Mundi,  15.826. 

ho"w-ard  I  a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Howard, 
an  English  pharmacologist.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads.  Howardia, 
or  Chrysoxylon  febrifuga,  has  a  bitter  tonic 
bark,  first  detected  by  Mr.  Howard.  [Etym.] 
It  is  from  tropical  America. 

*  h<Sw-be',  adv.     [Eng.  how,  and  be.]    Never- 
theless. 

"  Bowbe  I  am  but  rude  and  borrel." 

Spenter  :  Shet>heardt  Calender  ;  July. 

how-be'  -it,  adv.  [Eng.  how,  be,  and  it.] 
Nevertheless  ;  notwithstanding. 

how^dah,  s.  [Hind.  &  Arab,  haudaj.]  A 
seat,  of  various  funns  and  generally  covered, 
erected  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  for  one  or 
more  persons  to  ride  in. 

how  die,  hoV-dy,  «.  [HOUDIE.]  A  mid- 
wife. 


s.    [HOLLOW.]    A  hollow. 

"  Full  of  heights,  and  howet."—  Scott  :  Sob  Soy,  ch. 
xxvi. 

howe-backit,  a.     Sunk  in  the  back; 
spoken  of  a  horse,  &c. 

"  Thou's  hotoe-backit,  now,  an'  knaggte." 
Burnt  :  Auld  farmer,  to  hit  Avid  Mare  Maggie. 

how1  el,  s.    [Dan.  hb'vl;  Ger.  hobel  =  a  plane.] 

Cooper.  :  A  plane  with  a  convex  sole,  used 

for  smoothing  the  insides  of  barrels  and  casks. 


how-eV-er,  adv.  &  conj.    [Eng.  how,  and  ever.] 
A.  As  adverb  : 

I.  In  whatever  manner  or  degree  ;  in  what- 
ever state. 


2.  At  all  events  ;  at  least  ;  in  any  case. 


B.   As  conj.  :   Nevertheless,   yet,  notwith- 
standing, still,  though. 

"  These  forty-four  proctors,  however,  were  almost  all 
of  one  miud."—  Macaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

howff,  houff,  t'.i.    [HOWFF,  s.]    To  resort  to 
a  place  ;  to  frequent  ;  to  haunt. 

howff;   houfif,  s.     [A.S.  hof,  ho/a  =  a  house.] 
A  place  of  resort  ;  a  retreat  ;  a  refuge. 

"  Donner  !  that  howff  a  blown."—  Scott  :  Ouy  Man- 
nering,  ch.  xxxili. 

how    itz,  s.     (HOWITZER.] 


,  *.     [Ger.  haiibitze,  from   Bohe- 
mian htnifnice  =  a  sling  for  casting  a  stone.] 

Ordnance  :  A  cannon,  differing  from  ordinary 
guns  in  being  shorter  and  lighter  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bore,  and  used  for  throwing  shells 
or  case-shot  only,  with  comparatively  small 
charges.  The  only  existing  patterns  are  the 
32,  24,  and  12-pounders,  and  4-J  in.  howitzer, 
of  bronze,  and  the  10  in.  and  Sin.  howitzer  of 
iron.  A  small  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bore  receives  the  powder. 

"  You  have  your  howitzer  planted 
There  on  the  roof  ?  "     Longfellow  :  Milet  Standith.  iv. 

h<iwk,  v.t.  [Sw.  holka  =  to  make  hollow.]  To 
dig  up. 

"  Whyles  mice  and  laoudieworts  they  hmrkit." 
Burnt  :  Two.  Dogt. 

howk'-er,  s.    [HOOKER.] 

howl,  *  houl  en,  *  howle,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr. 
huller,  from  Lat.  uhtlo  —  to  howl,  from  ulula 
=  an  owl  (q.v.)  ;  cogu.  witii  M.  H.  Ger. 
hiuweln,  hiulen,  hulen  ;  Ger.  hetilen  =  to  howl, 
to  hoot  as  an  owl  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  hiuwel  ;  O.  H  . 
Ger.  hiuwe.ld  ;  Ger.  euie  =  an  owl  ;  Gr.  t/Ao> 
(hulo)  =  to  howl,  to  wail  ;  Sansc.  uluka  =  an 
owl.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  cry  as  a  wolf  or  dog  ;  to  utter  a  pro- 
tracted or  mournful  cry. 

"  And  dogs  in  corners  set  them  down  to  howl." 
Urayton  :  The  Mooncalf. 

2.  To  cry  in  anguish  ;  to  wail,  to  lament. 

"  New  widows  hotel."         ShaJcetp  :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  make  a  mournful  wailing  sound  like 
the  wind. 

"  Wild  howled  the  wind  the  forest  glades  along." 
Scott:  Poacher. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  utter  in  wailing  or  mournful 
tones. 

"  She  howled  aloud,  '  I  am  on  fire.'" 

Tennyton:  Palace  of  Art,  28S. 

howl,  *  howle,  s.    [HOWL,  v.] 

1.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog  ;  a  protracted 
mournful  sound. 

"  Alarmed  by  his  sentinel  the  wolf 
Whose  howl's  his  watch."    Khaketp  :  Macbeth,  ii.  S. 

2.  A  wail  or  cry  of  anguish  or  distress  ;  a 
shriek. 

"  Whiles  the  mad  mothers,  with  their  how7i  conf  us'd, 
Do  break  the  clouils."      Shaketp.  :  Benry  V.,  ill.  «. 

howl  -er,  s.     [Eng.  howl  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  howls. 

2.  Zool.  :   The  same  as   HOWLING-MONKEY 

(q.v.). 

*  howl'-St,  s.  [Fr.  hulolte  =  an  owl,  from 
huler  =  to  owl.]  [OWLET.] 

1.  Gen.  :  An  owl,  an  owlet. 

"To  see  the  wit  and  dexteritie  of  these  howtett."— 
P.  Holland  :  Plinie,  bk.  x.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Spec.  :  One  of  the  popular  names  for  the 
Barn-owl,  Strix  flammea.     Called  also  Madge- 
howlet,  &c. 

howl'-ing,  a.  k  s.    [HOWL,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Filled  with  howls  or  wailings  ; 
dreary. 

"He  found  them  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste 
howling  wilderness."—  Deut.  xxxii.  10. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  howl,  a  wail. 

cept  by  1 

tions    which    were   heard   < 
Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 

howling-monkey,  s. 

Zool.  :    Mycetes,   a   genus  of  Cebidse,   and 
specially  Mycetes  ursinus.    The  nane  "howl- 


ing "  is  given  from  the  loud  and  resonant  votoe 
heard  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  half  a 
league  away.  The  hallux  is  not  opposabl*. 
The  animals  are  clumsy  in  make,  heavy  in 
their  movement,  and  hang  on  to  trees  by  uiftir 
long  prehensile  tails.  They  inhabit  the  warinar 
parts  of  the  New  World,  to  a  certain  extent 
corresponding  to  the  bal  >oons  in  the  Old.  They 
are  the  largest  monkeys  in  America.  Called 
also  Howlers. 


,  S.      [HOWLET.] 

hdw'-lite,  s.  [Named  after  How,  who  analyzed 
it;  with  Gr.  Ai'Sos  (lithus)  =  stone.] 

Min.  :    The    same     as    SILICOBAROCALDITE 
(q.v.),     Dana  prefers  the  name  Howlite. 

hdwm,  *.  [A.S.  holm;  Icel.  hdlmr  =  an  i.'.iand.] 
A  piece  of  low  lying  land  ;  level  ground  in 
the  bottom  of  a  valley.  [HOLM.] 

"  The  blunker  that's  biggit  the  bounie  house  down 
in  the  houm."—  Scott  :  Quy  Mannering.  ch.  iii. 

h6w:<lua,  s.  [After  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Hong  K'ong  tea  merchant,  who  died  in  184(5.] 
A  kind  of  tea  of  very  tine  quality. 

h<5w  so  ,  adv.     [Eng.  how,  and  so.]     Howso* 
ever,  however;  in  whatever  manner  or  degree. 
"  And  welcome  home,  howto  unfortunate." 

liuniel  :  Civil  Wart,  bk.  it 

hd^r'-SO-Sv'-er,  adv.    [Eng.  how,  so,  and  ever.] 

1.  In  what  manner  or  degree  soever. 

"  I  am  glad  he  comes,  howtotxer  he  comes."—  Shaketp.: 
Tamiiiy  of  the  Hhrew,  iii.  a. 

2.  However,  nevertheless  ;   be  that  as   it 
may  ;  in  any  case. 


*  3.  Although  ;  even  if. 

"  Bowtoever    you   speak   this  to  feel  other    men'i 
minds."— Shaketp. :  Benrn  f.,  iv.  L 

tho'w  soon',  a*;.  [Eng.  how,  and  soon.]  AM 
soon  as  ;  however  soon. 

*  howve,  s.  [Icel.  hufa  —  a  hood,  a  cap  ;  Ger. 
haube ;  Dan.  hue.]  A  hood  ;  a  cap.  (Chaucer: 
C.  T.,  3,909.) 

hox,  v.t.    [HocK,  HOUOH.] 

hoy,  s.    [Dut  heu,  heude ;  Fr.  heu ;  Flem.  hui.] 

Naut.  :  A  one-masted  coasting-vessel,  used 

before  steamboats  for  conveying  passengers 

and  goods  between  places,  or  as  a  tender  upon 

larger  vessels  in  port. 

"There  lay  the  hou  in  which  he  was  to  sail."— Mac- 
aulay  :  But.  Eng,,  ch.  x. 

hoy,  inter}.  [Dut  hui.]  An  exclamation  to 
draw  attention  ;  ho  !  holloa  1 

hoy,  v.t.    [HoY,  inter;.]    To  urge  ;  to  incite. 
"  They  hoy't  out  Will,  wi'  sair  advice." 

Uurnt:  Hallo 


ho^'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas  Hoy,  F'.L.S. 
(gard'ener  to  the  Duke  of  Northuml>erland). 
He  died  in  1821.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacere,  tribe 
Sta]>elie8e.  The  roots  and  tender  stalks  of 
Hoya  viridiflora  produce  expectoration  and 
sickness.  It  is  found  in  the  south  ol  India. 

*  hoy'-den,  s.  &  a.    [HOIDEN.] 

hoyse,  s.    [HOIST.]    A  hoist ;  a  lift    (Burnt : 

Ordination.) 

hoyt,  hoyte,  v.i.  [Etym. doubtful ;  cf.  hoide*.] 

1.  To  romp. 

"  Let  none  condemn  them  [the  girls]  for  rigs,  because 
thus  hoyting  with  the  boys.  -AVHer:  A  Pitgah  Sight 
of  Palfttine,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  amble  crazily.     (Burns :  To  His  Auld 
Mare.) 

Huan-u'-co,  Gnan-u'-co  (Hu,  Gw  M 
Hw,  Gw),  s.  &  o.  (See  def.) 

Geology,  £c. : 

A.  As  subst.  :    A  town  of  Peru  180  milei 
N.N.E.  of  Lima. 

B.  As  adj. :   Of,  belonging  to,  or  brought 
from  the  place  described  under  A. 

Huanuco  bark,  s. 

Bot.,  Pharm.,  <tc. :  A  medicinal  bark,  that 
of  Cinchona  micrantha,  brought  from  Huanuco. 

huas  -col-ite  (hn  as  w),  s.  [From  Huasco, 
a  province  of  Chili,  in  which  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  granular  or  saccharoid  lead-gray 
mineral,  akin  to  galenite.  It  is  a  sulphide  of 
lead  and  zinc.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  19'2  ;  lead, 
48'0 ;  zinc,  25'6 ;  the  gangue,  3-l. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cab,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    «.  ce  =  e:  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


hub— huer 
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hub,  s.    (The  same  word  as  HOB  (q.v.).j 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  projection  or  protuberance. 

2.  A  mark  at  which  quoits  are  thrown. 

3.  The  hilt  of  a  weapon  :  as,  To  drive  a 
dagger  up  to  the  hub. 

4.  A  block  for  scotching  a  carriage  or  car 
wheel 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Die-sink.  :  A  cylindrical  piece  of  steel  on 
•which  tlie  design  for  a  coin  is  engraved  in  re- 
lief.   [MATRIX,  PUNCH,  DIE.) 

2.  Lathe  :  A  fluted  screw  of  hardened  steel, 
placed  on  a  mandrel  between  the  centres  of  a 
lathi-,  notched  to  present  cutting-edges,  and 
used  in  cutting  screw-tools,  chasing-tools.  &c. 

3.  yehic.  :  The  central  portion  of  a  wheel 
which  is  slipped  upon  the  arm  of  the  axle,  and 
in  which  the  spokes  are  set  radially  ;  the  nave. 

If  Hub  of  the  Universe  :  A  term  specially 
applied  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by  extension  to 
other  cities  ;  the  great  centre  or  chief  city, 
like  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  to  which  the  spokes 
are  subservient.  [NAVEL.] 

"  Calcutta  .  .  .  swaggers  as  if  It  were  the  hub  of  the 
."—  Daily  Newt,  Jan.  18.  1876. 


hub  -borer,  5. 

Wheelwright.  :  An  implement  or  machine  for 
boring  hubs  for  the  boxing  or  the  spokes. 

hub  centring  machine,  s. 

Wheelwright.  :  A  machine  in  which  a  hub  is 
chucked  while  the  hole  for  the  axle-box  is 
Teamed  out  concentric  with  the  outside  shape. 
A  similar  mode  is  adopted  for  holding  the  hub 
while  setting  the  boxes  therein. 

hub  lathe,  «. 

Wheelwright.  :  A  form  of  lathe  for  turning 
Carriage  and  waggon  hubs. 

hub-mortising  machine,  s. 

Wheelwright.  :  A  machine  in  which  a  wheel- 
hub  is  held  upon  a  mandrel  or  stake,  so  dis- 
posed that  a  reciprocating  chisel  may  cut 
therein  the  mortises  fo:  the  spokes.  The  1mb 
is  dogged  or  clamper'  <so  as  to  prevent  rotation 
while  the  mortise  Is  being  cut,  and  is  then 
rotated  a  determinate  number  of  degrees  to 
present  the  next  spot  to  the  cutting-tool. 

hub  ble  bub'  -ble,  s.  [From  the  sound.]  A 
kind  of  pipe  in  which  the  smoke  is  drawn 
through  water,  making  a  bubbling  noise. 

hub  -bub,  ».  [Prob.  from  whoop-whoop,  or 
hoop-hoop.]  A  confused  noise;  a  tumult;  a 
confused  sound  of  many  voices. 

"  A  universal  hubbub  wild, 
Of  stunning  sounds."  Milton  •  P.  L.,  ii.  951. 

hub^bub-bod',  ».  [HUBBCB.]  A  howling  ;  a 
wailing. 

linb'-b&  a.  [Eng.  hub  ;  -y.]  Pull  of  hubs  or 
protuberances  :  as,  a  hubby  road.  (American.) 

hub'-ner-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Hubner,  who 
analyzed  it.] 

M  in.  :  An  orthorhombic  columnar  or  foliated 
opaque  mineral  of  a  brownish-red  or  blark 
colour,  and  adamantine  lustre  ;  hardness,  4'5  ; 
•p.  gr.  7-14.  Compos.  :  tungstic-acid,  76  6  ; 

K-otoxide  of  manganese,  23-4.    Found  in  the 
ammoth  district  of  Nevada.    (Dana.) 

•huck,  v.i.  [Gr.  hiicken,  hiiken.}  [HUCKSTER.] 
To  higgle  in  trade. 

"  After  much  base  hurting  and  rising  by  little  and 
little."—/'.  Holland  :  Li*y.  p.  Ml. 

buck,  ».  [Ger.J  A  kind  of  river  trout  found 
in  Germany. 

huck'-a  back,  ».  [Low  Oer.  hukkebak;  Ger. 
huckeback.]  A  kind  of  linen  cloth  having  raised 
figures  on  it  somewhat  resembling  damask. 
It  is  used  for  table-cloths  and  towelling. 

buds'-  be"r-rjf.  a.  [Provinc.  Eng.  huck  =  a 
hook  (?),  or  huck  =  a  husk  or  pod  (?),  and  Eng. 
berry.] 

Bot.  :  Celtis  crassifolia. 

hue  kle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  hook  (q.v.).] 
The  hip  ;  a  bunch  or  part  projecting  like  the 
hip. 

"  For  getting  up  on  stump  and  hucUe, 
He  with  his  foe  hevan  to  buckle." 

Butler:  ffudibrat.  pt  L,  c.  It 

•hue  kle-b&cked,  a.  [Eng.  huckU,  and 
backed.]  Having  crooked  shoulders  ;  crook- 
shouldered. 


hlc'-kle-ber-rjr,  «.    [Eng.  huckle,  and  berry.] 
Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Gaylussaciu,  a  genus  of 
Vaccinaceae  ;  also  Facciniim  ovalifolium. 

*  hue' -kle-bone,  s.    [Eng.  huckle,  and  bone.] 

1.  The  hip-bone. 

"Sciatica  or  gout  in  the  hucJdebont," —P.  Hollatid : 
Plinie,  bk.  xxvl.,  ch.  viiL 

2.  The  astragalus  (q.v.). 

"The  hucklebonet,  or  astragali,  were  used  in  divina- 
tion in  ancient  Bouie. "— Tt/iorl'Primitite  Culture,  i.  74. 

huck  ster,  huk  stare,  •  huk  stere, 
*  hue-star,  'hwk  stare,  s  [i)ut.  hucken. 
=  to  stoop  ;  hucker  =  a  huckster ;  cf.  heuker 
a  retailer ;  heuken  =  to  retail ;  Sw.  hokare  =.  a 
cheesemonger  ;  hoken  —  higgling  ;  hokerske  = 
a  huckster.  The  word  is  properly  a  feminine 
form,  from  the  termination  -ster.] 

1.  A  retailer  of  small  goods  ;  a  pedlar,  a 
hawker. 

"  He  went  so  low  as  to  make  gaiues  by  huclctter't 
trade."— P.  Holland:  Suetoniut,  p.  HI. 

2.  A  mean,  trickish  fellow. 

*  huck  -ster,  v.i.  &  t.    [HUCKSTER,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  deal  in  petty  goods  or  bar- 
gains ;  to  peddle. 

"  They  must  pay  a  shilling  for  changing  their  piece 
Into  silver,  to  some  huc/ateriny  fellow  who  follows 
that  trade.  —Svift. 

B.  Trans. :  To  expose  for  sale  ;  to  make  an 
object  of  barter. 

*  huck  ster  age  (age  as  ig),  *  hue  ster 
age,  s.     [Eiig.  huckster;  -age.\    The  business 
or  actions  of  a  huckster ;  petty  dealing. 

"  The  ignoble  huctterage  of  pidliug  tithes."— Milton  : 
Of  Reformation  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

*  huck -Ster-er,  *.     [Eng.  huckster;  -er.}    A 

huckster. 

*  huck'-Ster-eSS,  s.     [Eng.  huckster ;  -ess.]  A 
female  huckster.    (HoweU's  Vocabulary,  1689.) 

hud,  s.  [HOOD.]  The  hull  or  shell  of  a  nut. 
(Provincial.) 

*  hud,  v.t.    [Hooo.J    To  cover  over ;  to  wrap 

up. 

"  But  Valerius  .  .  .  huddtd  them  with  their  gowns 
over  their  heads."— .VortA  .•  Plutarch,  p.  84. 

hud   dcr,  *hod-er,    hod  ren,    hod  ur, 

v.t.'    [A  frequent,  from  Mid.  Eng.  linden  =  to 
hide  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  crowd  together,  to  huddle. 

"  Scatred  on  thi  Scottis  and  hmired  iu  their  hottes." 
Hubert  d*  Brunne,  p.  27S. 

2.  To  cover,  to  wrap  up. 

"  Bodur  and  happe."  La  Bone  Florence,  113. 

hud  -die,  *  hud-le,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  hud- 
der  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  crowd,  to  press  ;  to  hurry 
promiscuously  without  order  or  regularity  ; 
to  throng. 

"  Fools  huddle  on,  and  always  are  in  baste." 

KOWJ  :  Oolden  Vertet  of  Pythaforat. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw,  hurry,  or  crowd  together  pro- 
miscuously or  in  confusion. 

'  For  that  grand  lev'ler  huddlei  to  one  place 
Rich,  poor,  wise,  foolish,  noble  and  the  base." 

Brome  :  On  the  Dea  A  of  hit  Schoolmatter. 

2.  To  get  or  bring  together  without  order 
or  system  ;  to  throw  together  confusedly. 

"  His  soul  did  huddled  notions  try." 

llryden:  Abtalamt  Acltiiujjliel,  i.  171. 

3.  To  crowd  ;  to  add  hastily. 

"Huddling  Jest  upon  Jeit."—  Shaketp. :  Muck  Ado 
About  Nothing,  \i.  L 

4.  To  perform  hastily,    without   order   or 
regularity;  to  produce  hurriedly  or  without 
due  consideration  and  preparation.    (Usually 
followed  by  up.) 

"  Reading  what  they  never  wrote 
Just  fifteen  minutes.  Huddle  up  their  work. 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisht  close  the  scene  I" 
Coteper:  Talk,  ii.  41S. 

5.  To  put  away  liastily  and  carelessly  ;  to 
hurry  away. 

6.  To  put  on  In  haste  and  disorder ;  to  throw 
on  hastily  and  carelessly.    (Usually  followed 
by  <m.) 

"  At  twelve  she  row  :  with  much  ado 
Her  clothes  were  huddled  on  by  two." 

Prior  :  Him  Cartel. 

hud'-dle,  «.    [Hi  MM  K.  *.] 

L  A  crowd,  a  throng,  a  press ;  a  confused 
mass  or  number  of  persons  or  things. 

"  A  numerous  huddle  of  pompous,  phantastlcal, 
cnmhersome  ceremonies.''— Locke :  Reaiunablcneu  of 
ChrittianU*. 

*  2.  A  miser,  a  niggard. 


hud'-dler,  «.  [Eng.  huddl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
huddles  or  throws  things  together  confusedly, 
without  order,  system,  or  regularity. 

*  hud  -dling,  a.    [HUDDLE,  «.] 

1.  Confused. 

"  After  his  blunt  and  huddling  fashioi."— BOOMS, 

2.  Hurrying  or  pressing  along. 

"  Whose  artful  strains  nave  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  brook."       Milton :  Comui,  4M. 

Hu-dl-bras-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  Hudibras;  -tic.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  or  resembling  Hudibras,  a 
satire  against  the  Puritans,  written  by  Samuel 
Butler  and  published  in  1663  ;  in  the  metre  in 
which  Hudibras  is  written  ;  doggrel. 

"  His  hymns,  odes,  ballads,  and  Hudibraitic  satires 
are  of  very  little  intrinsic  value."—  Xacaulay :  Hitt. 
Eny.,  cb.  xiii. 

Hud' -son,  s.  &  a.    [See  the  compound.] 
Hudson-river, «.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  river  in  New  York  State, 
which,  after  a  course  of  three  hundred  miles, 
flows  into  the  Atlantic,  its  estuary  forming 
the  harbour  of  New  York. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  river 
described  under  A. 

Hudson-river  Group : 

Geol. :  An  American  formation  homotaxial 
to  the  Caradoc  or  Bala  Group  of  the  Lowe* 
Silurian.  Various  trilobites  and  molluscs  are 
the  same  in  both. 

Hud'-son-ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  Hudson 
river,  near  which  it  occurs.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Augite  (q.v.).  (Brit, 
Mus.  Cat.)  It  is  arranged  by  Dana  as  Alu> 
minous  Iron-Lime  Pyroxene.  It  is  black  with 
a  green  streak. 

hue  (1),  *hewe,  *heu,  *.  [A.8.  hiw,  heow, 
heo  =  appearance  ;  cogu.  with  Sw.  hy  =  skin, 
complexion  ;  Goth,  hiwi—  form,  appearance.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Colour,  shade  of  colour,  tint, 
dye. 

"  Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone. 
Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above. 

Ha nni  :  Xie./c  of  Corinth,  xxx, 

2.  Paint. :  A  compound  colour  in  which  one 
of  the  primaries  predominates.    Such  are  the 
various  grays  which  are  composed  of  the  three 
primary  colours,  in  unequal  strength  and  pro- 
portion.     A  gray  in  which  blue  predominates 
has  a  blue  hue;  one  in  which  red  predominates 
has  a  red  hue,  Ac.     The  term  is  often  carelessly 
employed  by  writers,  who  substitute  it  for 
tint  or  shade,  which  are  strictly  primary  or 
secondary  colours,  in  various  degrees  of  in- 
tensity. 

hue  (2),  *  huy,  s.    [Fr.  huer  =  to  hoot  .  .  . 
to  make  hue  and  cry;  hvee  =  a  shouting,  an 
outcry,  or  hue  and  cry  (Cotgrave),  from  O.  8w. 
huta.  =  to  hoot  (q.v.).]    [Hoor.]    Now  only 
used  in  the  phrase  hue  and  cry;  a  loud  shout 
or  cry  ;  a  clamour. 
U  Hue  and  cry : 
Law :  (See  extract). 

"There  is  yet  another  species  of  arrest,  wherein  both 
officers  and  private  men  are  concerned,  and  that  Is, 
upon  a  hue  and  cry  raised  upon  a  felony  committed. 
A  hue  and  cry,  hutesiuui  et  clamor,  is  the  old  common 
law  process  of  nuraBlug,  with  horn  and  with  voice,  all 
felons,  aud  such  as  have  dangerously  wounded  another. 
That  it  might  more  effectually  be  made,  the  hundred 
was  bound  by  the  statute  of  Winchester,  c.  8,  to  answer 
for  all  robberies  therein  committed  unless  they  took 
the  felon,  which  was  the  foundation  of  an  action 
against  the  hundred,  in  cane  of  any  loss  by  rubbery  ; 
and  the  whole  vill  or  district  is  still  in  xtiictneM 
lialile  to  be  amerced,  according  to  the  law  of  Alfred,  if 
any  felony  be  committed  therein  and  the  felon  es- 
capes."— Bladutone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  21. 

hued,  *  hewed,  o.    [Eng.  hu(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  particular  hue  or  colour. 

"  Phebus  waxe  old,  and  heir.-,i  like  latnn.* 

Chaucer:  C.T.,l\.M. 

2.  Flushed. 

"  Nay,  his  brow 
Was  hued  with  triumph. 

R.  Hruvming :  Paraeeltui,  111 

hu  cL  ».  [Corn.]  A  mine ;  commonly  written 
WHEAL  (q.v.). 

*  hue  less,  a.    [Eng.  hut ;  -less.)     Destitute 
of,  or  having  no  colour  or  hue. 

hu'-er,  «•  [HUE  (2),  ».]  One  who  calls  out  or 
gives  notice  to  others  by  a  cry  ;  specif.,  a 
person  stationed  on  a  cliff  or  high  point  to 
give  notice  to  the  fishermen  of  the  approach 
or  movements  of  a  shoal  of  fish. 

"They  He  hovering  upon  the  coast  and  are  directed 
bya  balker  or  huer.  who  stmidetli  on  the  cllff-nidc  and 
from  thence  illncenieth  the  coume  of  the  pilchard*."— 
Carew :  Surrey  of  CnrmfaU,  fo.  St. 


boll,  bo^;  potlt,  JtfiW;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  £em;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  -  & 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  tton,  slon  =  shun,     tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  feel.  Ofl* 
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huff,  s.  &  a.    (Hurr,  r.] 

A.  .4s  substantitf  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  puffed  up  with  notions  of  his  own 
importance  or  value  ;  a  boaster  ;  a  braggart. 

-Lewd  •hallow-brained  hnfi  make  Atheism  and 
contempt  of  nils-ion  Uie  wile  badge  and  character  ot 
wit."— Simt*. 

2.  A  sudden  swell  of  anger,  displeasure,  or 
arrogance  ;   peevishness  ;  petulance  ;   offence 
taken  at  some   real  or   imaginary  wrong  or 
slight.    (Usually  in  the  phrase  to  take  huff.) 
"  His  highnem  may  bare  taken  tutff.' 

Coteiter :  To  Re*.  William  Ball. 
IL  [HVFFIXO,  C.  2]. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Huffish,  angry,  offended. 

huff,  »  hufife,  *  hoove,  v.t.  &  i.  [An  imita- 
tive word  :  ef.  ;>»/and  n-hif;  Ger.hauchen  = 
to  breathe,  to  blow,  to  puff.  Probably  con- 
fused with  hovfn,  pa.  par.  of  A«at*  (o.v.).] 

*A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  blow  or  puff  up ;  to  swell  or 
enlarge  with  air. 

"The  mid  winde  within  the  earth,  able  to  h,,f,-  up 
the  ground."-/".  HoUaml  Plinie,  hk.  H.,  ch.  Ixxxv. 

2.  Fig. :  To  treat  with  insolence  or  arro- 
gance ;  to  hector ;  bo  bluster  at ;  to  bully. 

•'  Don't  you  suffer  my  lady  to  huff  me  every  day.  as 
If  I  were  her  dog  ?  "—Colley  Cibber :  The  Camlets  ffut- 
tand.  L  1. 

IL  Draughts:  To  hu/  a  player  is  to  take 
one  of  his  men  off  the  board,  when  he  neglects 
or  refuses  to  capture  with  it  one  or  more  of 
his  opjionent's  men. 

B,  Intransitive: 

*L  Ordinary  language: 
L  Lit. :  To  swell  or  dilate ;  to  be  puffed  up. 
2.  Fig. :  To  swell  with  anger  or  arrogance ;  to 
bluster ;  to  hector  ;  to  storm  ;  to  take  offence. 
"  Your  husband  hath  already  got  a  wife, 
A  huffina  wench  yfaith.  whose  ruffling  silks 
Make,  with  their  motion,  musicke  unto  love." 

A  Pleatiin   Conceited  Comedy.    (1608.) 

IL  Draughtf :  To  take  one  of  the  adver- 
sary's men  off  the  board,  when  he  neglects  or 
refuses  to  capture  with  it  one  or  more  of  his 
opponent's  men. 

*  huff-cap,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Swaggering,  blustering,  pom- 
pous. 

"Graced  with  huff-cap  terms  and  thundering  threats." 
Ri>.  Ball :  Satires,  bk.  i.,  sat.  3. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  swaggerer,  a  blusterer,  a  bully,  a  hec- 
tor, a  braggart. 

2.  A  cant  name  for  strong  ale.    (Harrison : 
Descript.  of  England.) 

*hu£T-er,  s.  [Eng.  huff;  -er.]  A  blusterer, 
a  bully,  a  braggart. 

"  To  be  exposed  in  the  end  to  suffer, 
By  such  a  braggadocio  huffer." 

Butler:  Budiorat,  pt  li,  c.  iii. 

hufif'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  huffy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  huffy ;  petulance ; 
irritation. 

huff -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [HuFF,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  blustering 
or  bullying ;  swagger  ;  braggadocio. 

"  When  ftuMna  and  hectoring  must  be  looked  upon 
a*  the  only  badges  of  gallantry."— South :  Sermont, 
ToL  x.,  ser.  4. 

2.  Draughts :  The  removal  of  one  of  the 
adversary's  men  from  the  board  when  he  re- 
fuses or  neglects  to  capture  with  it  one  or 
more  of  his  opponent's  men. 

*  huff-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  huffing;  -ly.}    In 
a  huffing  manner ;  swaggeringly ;  blusteringly ; 
arrogantly. 

•huff'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  hu/;  -ith.]  Insolent, 
arrogant,  blustering,  hectoring. 

•huff-Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  huffish;  -ly.]  Ins 
huffish  manner  ;  swaggeringly  ;  blusteringly. 

•  hufF-ish-ness,   s.     [Eng.  huffish ;   -mess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  huffish ;  swagger ; 
bluster  ;  hectoring  ;  arrogance. 

h&ff-y,  a.    [Eng.  hit/;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Puffed  up,  swollen. 

2.  Fig. :    Arrogant,    blustering,    Insolent, 
petulant. 


hug,  *  hugge,  v.i.  &  t.  [According  to  Skeat 
or  Scandinavian  origin  ;  cf.  Dai),  sidde  paa 
hug  =  to  squat  on  the  ground  ;  Icel.  huka  • 
to  sit  on  one's  hams.  Wedgwood  refers  it  to 
the  interjection  ugh.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  cower,  to  shrink,  to  shiver. 

"I  htiyaf,  I  shrink  in  my  bed.  It  is  good  sport  to 
we  this  Tittle  boy  hugye  in  his  bed  for  co\d"-P<tlt- 
grtive. 

2.  To  cuddle;  to  crowd  or  press  together; 
to  huddle  ;  to  lie  close. 

"To  hug  with  swine."    Sbiketp.  :  King  John,  v.  i 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  clasp  or  hold  closely  and  tightly 
with  the  arms  ;  to  embrace  close'ly  ;  to  clasp 
tightly  to  the  breast. 

••[8he]*U!7«  the  marble  to  her  throbbing  heart." 

Additon  :  Ovid  ;  MetamorphoKt  iii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hold  fast  or  firmly  ;  to  cling  to; 
to  cherish. 

"  Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hags  it  to  the  last." 

Moore :  Veiled,  Prophet  of  KKorauan. 

IL  Naut. :  To  keep  close  to  :  as,  To  hug  the 
shore  or  the  land,  to  hug  the  wind. 

"Hugging  the  shore  at  North  Woolwich."— Timel, 
March  17,  1876. 

If  To  hug  one's  self:  To  congratulate  one's 
self ;  to  chuckle. 

It  For  the  difference  between  to  hug  and  to 
clasp,  see  CLASP. 

hug,  *  hugg,  s.    [Hue,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  close  embrace  or  clasping. 

2.  Wrestling :  A  particular  grip  or  catch  : 
as  the  Cornish  hug. 

"Their  hugg  is  a  cunning  close  with  their  fellow- 
combatant  ;  the  fruit  whereof  is  his  fair  fall  or  foil  at 
the  least. "—Fuller:  IV urthiet ;  Cornwall. 

huge,  *  hogge,  a.  [O.  Fr.  ahuge  =  huge ;  the 
initial  a  being  mistaken  for  the  indefinite 
article.] 

1.  Very  large ;   having   enormous   size   or 
bulk ;  enormous. 

"  Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  Bis  works 
Created  hugea."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  i.  202. 

2.  Very  great  in  any  respect ;  immense,  ex- 
ceedingly gr«at. 

"  Sparing  makes  hti'je  waste." 

Shakeip. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  i.  1. 

If  For  the  difference  between  huge  and  enor- 
mous, see  ENORMOUS. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Huge-bettied,  huge- 
boned,  huge-built,  &c. 

buge'-ly,  *  huge-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  huge; 
•ly-} 

1.  In  a  huge  manner  or  degree ;  enormously, 
immensely. 

"  In  a  too  of  his  foote  the  naile  groweth  ouer  to  the 
fleshe,  and  in  harme  to  the  footAu.»e?ioA<jouerwexethe," 
—Robert  of  Glaucetter,  p.  482.  (Note.) 

*  2.  In  exceedingly  great  numbers. 

"  By  meant  whereof  disseases  ft  sy  kenesse  fyll  amonge 
the  Cristen,  so  that  they  dyed  hugely. ' — Fabyan : 
Chronicle  (au.  1226). 

3.  Very  greatly,  exceedingly. 

"  The  world  was  very  barbarous  or  hugely  grateful, 
when  they  could  think  them  no  less  than  gods  who 
ueu."— SUUinajEeet :  Ser- 

huge-ness,  *  houge  nesse,  s.  [Eng.  huge; 


1.  Exceeding  or  enormous  bulk  or  largeness  ; 
enormous  size. 

"All  woudring  at  the  hugenewe  of  the  horse." 

Surrey:  rirgile;  JEneitti. 

2.  Exceeding  greatness  or  extent  ;  vastness. 

"  My  mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the  hugenea  ot 
your  unworthy  thinking.  '—tihakesjj.  :  Cymbeline,  i.  5. 


*  hug'-e-oiis,  *hogeous,  a.    [Eng.  huge; 
-ous.]    Huge,  immense,  enormous. 

"  What  would  have  fed  a  thousand  mouths  wag  sunk 
To  fill  his  own  [an  elephant's]  by  hugeout  length  of 
trunk."    Byrom  :  Versa  spoken  at  llreakiny-ap. 

hug'-ger,  s.    [Eng.  hug  ;  -er.]    One  who  hugs 
or  embraces. 

*  hng'-ger,  v.i.    [Etyra.  doubtful.]   To  lie  in 
ambush. 

hugger-mugger,  *  hudder-mother, 

*  hucker  mucker,  a. 

1.  Clandestine,  secret,  sly,  unfair. 

2.  Confused  slovenly. 

If  In  hugger-mugger:  In  secret;  secretly, 
privately. 

"  For  God  cannot  abide  to  haue  his  benentes  kept 
secrete  in  hugger-mugger."—  I'dal:  Luke  xvii. 


*  hug    gle,  v.t.     [A  freq.  from  hug  (q.v.).")    To 
hug,  to  embrace,  to  clasp. 

"  He  forbore  quite  not  only  to  haggle  and  embrace 
(them]  lung  tot-ether,  but  to  hehold  so  much  as  onc« 
in  any  pulillck  meeting  and  assembly."— P.  Holland: 
Kuetontui,  p.  256. 

hu  go  nl  a,  s.  [Named  after  John  Hugon, 
who  published  a  botanical  work  in  1771.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Oxalidacese,  which  Arnott 
made  the  type  of  the  order,  calling  it  Ilngo- 
niaccie.  The  root  of  Hugonia  Mystax  smells 
like  violets.  It  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  diapho- 
retic, and  anthelmintic.  (LindUy,  &c.) 

Hu  gue  not,  s.  &  a.  [Many  etymologies 
have  been  given,  all  on  trie  supposition  that 
the  word  did  not  arise  before  the  Reformation. 
But  mention  is  made  under  date  Oct.  7,  1387, 
of  a  Pascal  Huguenot,  from  St.  Junien,  in 
Limousin.  It  was,  therefore,  derived  from 
some  individual.  The  word  Huguenot  is  be- 
lieved by  Mann  and  Littre  to  be  the  diminu- 
tive of  Hugues.  The  first  known  use  of  the 
word  in  the  now  established  sense  was  in  a 
letter  from  the  Count  de  Villars,  lieutenant- 
general  in  Languedoc,  dated  Nov.  11,  1560. 
(Littrt.)~\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

Hist.  :  A  nickname  formerly  applied  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  Protestants  of  France, 
who  were  nearly  all  Calvinists,  and  who  con- 
verted the  appellation  into  one  of  honour 
instead  of  reproach.  D'Aubigne  believed  that 
the  Reformation  began  in  France  in  A.D.  1512, 
while  that  of  Switzerland  commenced  in  1516, 
and  that  of  Germany  in  1517.  For  a  time 
France  seemed  as  likely  as  the  other  two 
countries  to  adopt  Protestantism.  Though 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  had  favoured 
it,  yet  that  king  had  been  strongly  against  it, 
a.t  least  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
as  were  Francis  II.  and  Henry  II.  It  arose 
among  the  people,  and  through  their  sympathy 
became  so  formidable,  that  when,  in  1561,  a 
year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.,  the 
Huguenots  [Def.J  were  prohibited  from  preach- 
ing, they  took  up  arms  to  achieve  religious 
liberty.  The  chief  seat  of  their  power  was  in 
the  south  and  west  of  France,  that  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  north  and  east.  With  an  oc- 
casional hollow  truce,  or  an  interval  of  peace 
as  hollow,  the  struggle  went  on  for  the  next 
century  and  a  quarter.  Its  two  most  notable 
incidents  were  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, August  24,  1572  [BARTHOLOMEW],  and 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Oct.  22, 
1685  [REVOCATION].  The  name  Huguenot  has 
not  been  permanent  Those  so  called  were 
afterwards  denominated  Reformed  or  simply 
Protestant. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  French 
Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

Hu'-gue-not-ism,  s.    [Fr.  huguenotisme.] 

Church  History : 

1.  Attachment    to    the    Reformed    faith. 
(Littre.) 

2.  The  system  of  belief  held  by  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  French  Protestantism  of  the  Calvinistio 
type. 

*hug--fc  'hug'-ie.  a.  [Eng.  hug(e);  -y.} 
Huge,  vast,  great. 

"  Your  three-fold  army  and  my  huyy  host 
Shall  swalluw  up  these  base-born  Persians." 

Murlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  iii  8. 

*  huiarh  -cr  (u  as  w),  s.-   [Fr.  huissier.]    An 
usher  (q.v.) 

"  VTe  are  the  huinher  to  ft  morrise." 
Ben  Jonton  :  Particular  Entert.  of  the  Queen*. 

*  huish'-er  (u  as  w),  v.t.    [HUISHEE,  *.]    To 
usher. 

*  huke,  s.    (Fr.  hugue,  from  Low  Lat  Auco.] 
A  cloak.    (HECK.] 

"  As  we  were  thus  in  conference,  there  came  one  that 
seemed  to  be  a  meaneiigcr  :u  a  rich  huke."— Bacon: 

XKU  Atlanta. 

*  hul^h,  s.     [A  variant  of  hunch  (q.v.).]     A 
hump  or  hunch. 

hulca-backed,  a.  Hunch-backed,  hump- 
backed. 

*  hushed,  a.    [HULCH.]    Puffed  up,  swollen. 

*hulgh'-&  a.  |Eng.  hulch;  -y.]  Having* 
hunch,  hump,  or  swelling ;  swollen,  gibbous. 
(Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii.) 

hul'-dee,  c.    [Mahratta.] 

Bot. :  Curcuma  longa.    [CURCUMA.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pfit, 
or,  wore,  woif,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew. 


hulen  -humanist 
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•hul-en,  v.i.    [M.  L.  Ger.  &  O.  Dut  huiUn,] 
To  howl. 

*  hul-fere,  *  hul-feere,  s.    [HULVER.] 
hu  li,  s.    [Hon.] 

bulk,  *  hulke,  s.    [Low  Lat.  hvlka,  hulcus, 
holcas,   from   Gr.   oAxat  (holkas)  =  a  ship  of 
burden,  from  eA«o  (eZ£6)  =  to  drag  or  draw ; 
6>«TJ  (holke)  =  &  dragging;   6Axo?  (holkos)  =  a 
miehine  fur  dragging  ships  on  land.] 
*  1.  A  ship  of  burden  ;  a  merchant  vessel. 
"  Hauing  assembled  together  about  fowerscore  hulkes 
[navibut  dnerari'uy — Goldinge:  Catar,  io.  98. 

2.  The  hull  or  body  of  a  ship ;  especially 
the  hull  of  a  vessel  not  seaworthy,  and  moored 
In  port  for  hospital,  guard,  convict,  quaran- 
tine,  custom-house,   storage,  victualling,   or 
other  purposes.     A  sheer-hulk  is  one  fitted 
With  sheers  for  masting  and  dismasting  vessels. 

"A  huge  black  hulk  that  was  magnified 
By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide." 

Longfellow :  Landlord'^  Tale. 

3.  Anything  bulky  and  unwieldy. 

J  The  hulks :  Old  dismasted  ships  used  as 
prisons. 

"  Hitlkt  are  prison-ships  right  'cross  th    meshes."— 
Dickent :  Great  Expectnti-jm,  ch.  ii. 

bulk,  v.t.  [M.  L.  Ger.  holken ;  Sw.  holka  =  to 
hollow  out.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  hollow  out,  to  empty,  to 
eviscerate,  to  disembowel :  as,  To  hulk  a  hare. 

"  I  could  hulk  yoar  grace,  and  hang  you  up  cross-legged 
Like  a  hare  at  poulter's. ' 

Benum.  i  Plet. :  PhUatter,  v. 

2.  Min. :  To  dig  away  a  portion  of  a  rock 
that  a  blast  may  be  more  efficient. 

*  hulke,  s.    [A.S.  hule.]    A  hovel,  a  hut. 

•  hulk  irig,  a.    [HULK,  s.]    Bulky,  unwieldy, 
awkward  :  as,  a  great  hulking  fellow. 

bulk' -f,  a.  [Eng.  hulk;  -y.]  Bulky, unwieldy, 
heavy,  stupid. 

bull,  *  hole,   *  holl,  *  hoole,  *  hule,  s. 

[A.S.  hulu;  cogn.  with  Mid.  Eng.  hulen,  hule 
=  to  cover  up  ;  Dut.  hullen  —  to  put  a  cap  on ; 
Goth,  huljan  =  to  hide,  to  cover  ;  Icel.  hylja  ; 
8w.  hiilja ;  Dan.  hylle  =  to  cover  ;  Wei.  hul  = 
a  covering.] 

1.  The  husk  or  integument ;  the  outer  shell 
or  covering  of  anything,  but  especially  of  a 
nut  or  grain. 

2.  The  body  of  a  ship. 

"  Deep  in  their  hullt  our  deadly  bullets  light" 

Dryden  :  Annas  MirabUu,  60. 
TT  Hull  down : 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  a  ship  when  she 
is  so  far  off  that  only  her  masts  and  sails  are 
visible. 

bull,  v.t.  &  i.    [HULL,  «.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  strip  the  hull  or  husk  off;  to  free  or 
clear  from  the  outer  shell  or  covering  :  as,  To 
hvll  i>eas,  &c. 

2.  To  pierce  the  hull  of :  as,  To  hull  a  ship 
With  a  cannon-ball. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  float ;  to  drive  to  and  fro 
helplessly,  like  a  dismasted  ship. 

"  Aud  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore." 

Shake*?. :  Richard  111.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Naitt. :  To  take  in  all  the  sails  in  a  calm. 

bul-la-ba-lod ,  g.  [An  imitative  word.]  An 
uproar  ;  noisy  confusion. 

bulled,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [HULL,  v.] 

hulled  corn  or  grain,  s.  Grain  stripped 
or  freed  from  the  hull  or  husk. 

bnll'-er,  *.  [Eng.  hull;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  hulls;  specifically,  a  hulling- 
machine  (q.v.X 

bull' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  t.    [HULL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  An  subst. :  Tlie  act  or  process  of  strip- 
ping grain,  &c.,  of  the  hull  or  husk. 

hulling -machine. «. 

Agric. :  A  machine  for  removing  the  cuticle 
from  grain,  and  for  breaking  it  without  re- 
ducing it  to  the  condition  of  meal. 

hul -16',  interj.    [HOLLOA.] 


hull   ock,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Jfaut. :  A  small  j>art  of  a  sail  lowered  in  a 
gale  to  keep  the  ship's  head  to  the  sea. 

•hull'-*,  a.  [Bug.  hull;  -y.}  Having  hulls 
or  husks ;  husky  ;  siliquose. 

hu  -lo-Ist,  s.    [HYLOIST.] 
hu-lo-the'-ism,  s.    [HYLOTHEISM.] 

Huls'-e-an,  a.  [For  etym.,see  def.)  A  term 
applied  to  certain  lectures  on  divinity,  given 
annually  at  Cambridge,  according  to  certain 
provisions  in  the  will  of  John  Hulse,  of  El- 
worth. 

hulst,  s.    [Dut.] 

Bot. :  The  common  holly. 

*  hul  stred,   a.      [A.S.   heolstra  =  a   hiding- 
place.]    Hidden,  covered,  concealed. 
"  Shortly  I  woll  herberowe  me 
There  I  hope  best  to  hulstred  be." 

Komauiit  of  the  Rote. 

*hul'-ver,  s.  [Icel.  hulfr=ihei  dog-wood.] 
The  common  holly. 

"As  touching  tlie  Holly,  or  HulverJree,  if  it  be 
planted  about  an  house,  whether  it  be  within  a  citie, 
or  standing  in  the  count roy,  it  servetli  for  a  countre- 
charm,  and  keei>eth  away  all  ill  spels  or  iuchantmeuts." 
— P.  Biilland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxiv.,  ch.  xiii. 

If  Knee  hulver  is  the  Butcher's  broom  (lius- 
cus  aculestus),  and  Sea  hulver  the  Sea-holly, 
Eryngium  maritimum. 

bum,  *  humme,  *  hummen,  v.i.  &  t.  [An 
imitative  word ;  cogn.  with  Ger.  hummen ; 
Dut.  hommelen  —  to  hum.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  prolonged  buzzing  noise  like 
a  bee  ;  to  buzz. 

"  The  humming  prey." 

J.  Philips :  Splendid  Shilling. 

2.  To  give  utterance  to  a  similar  sound  with 
the  mouth  :  as — 

(1)  To  express  approbation  or  applause  by  a 
murmuring  or  buzzing  noise. 

"  Part  of  his  congregation  hummed  so  loudly  and  so 
long,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it."— Johnton :  Life  of 
Sprat. 

(2)  To  utter  a  prolonged  or  confused  mur- 
muring or  droning  noise. 

"  Burden-wise,  Til  hum  on  Tarquln  still" 

Shaketp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,138. 

(3)  To  cry  hum  or  hein ;  to  make  an  inar- 
ticulate sound  in  speaking,  from  embarrass- 
ment or  hesitation. 

"  Hum  and  stroke  thy  beard." 

Shakes^.  :  Troilut  t  Creuida,  L  S. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  sing  in  a  low  murmuring  voice ;  to 
mumble  :  as,  To  hvm  a  tune. 

2.  To  express  by  humming. 

"  In  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  joy." 

WoruWorth :  Excunian,  bk.  iv. 

*  3.  To  express  approlation  of;  to  applaud. 

*  4.  To  cheat ;  to  trick  or  to  delude  by  coax- 
ing or  flattery  ;  to  impose  upon,  to  humbug 
(q.v.) ;  to  cajole. 

"  Beauty,  by  ancient  tradition,  we  find 
Hasdelightfully  hummd  the  whole  race  of  mankind." 
Brooket  :  Epilogue  on  Humbugging. 

hum,  s.  &  interj.     [Hoi,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  noise  of  bees  and  other  insects  in 
flight ;  the  buzz  of  a  top,  a  wheel,  &c. 

"  The  hum  of  the  wheel  and  the  singing 
Suddenly  ceased."      Longfellow:  Jiilei  StandUh,  lit 

2.  A  low  droning  or  murmuring  sound. 

" I«  it  the  bittern's  early  hum!" 

ScoU  :  Lord  of  tl.e  lilei.  vi.  20. 

3.  A  confused  murmuring  or  buzzing  sound ; 
abuzz. 

"  And  the  neigh  of  the  steed  and  the  multitude's  hum." 
Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxii. 

4.  A  buzz  or  murmur  of  applause  or  appro- 
bation. 

"The  deep  hum  by  which  our  ancestors  were  wont 
to  indicate  approbation."— Macaulay:  HUt.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

5.  An  inarticulate  sound  uttered  by  aspcaker 
when  pausing  through  embarrassment  or  hesi- 
tation :  as,  hums  and  haws. 

6.  Strong  ale  mixed  with  spirits  ;  ao  called 
probably  from  the  humming  or  buzzing  in  the 
bead  caused  by  It. 

"  Come,  bring  out  a  bottle,  here  presently,  wife. 
Of  the  best  Cheshire  him,  he  e'er  drank  in  his  life.* 
Cotton  :  I'oyOfft1  to  Ireland  in  Burlevjue. 

7.  A  cheat,  an  imposition,  a  trick,  a  hoax, 
a  humbug. 

B.  As  interj. :  An  inarticulate  sound,  ex- 


pressive of  doubt,  hesitation,  or  deliberation  ; 
hem ;  ahem. 

"I  cried  hum/  and,  well,  goto!" 

Shabap.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  iiL  L 

hu  man,  *  hu-main,  *  hu-maine,  *  hu- 
mane, a.  &  s.  [Fr.  humain,  from  Lat.  hu~ 
manus,  from  homo  =  a  mau ;  Sp.  humano ; 
Ital.  umano.  Human  and  humane  are  essen- 
tially the  same  words,  the  former  being  derived 
from  the  Latin  through  the  French,  the  latter 
directly  from  the  Latin.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  man  or  mankind. 
"Without  faith  in  human  virtue  or  in  «  ./m;»iri. 

tachment"— Jfacaulay :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of 
a  man. 

"A  pestilence  swept  away,  in  six  months,  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  human  beings  "—JUacaulau  •  L'i't 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*  3.  Profane,  secular,  not  sacred  or  divine : 
as,  human  authors. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  human  being  or  creature ; 
a  man. 

"  And  agonies  of  human  and  of  brute." 

Coaper:  Task.il  :it 

*  human  heartedness,  s.    The  quality 
or  state  of  having  a  humane  or  feeling  heart ; 
humanity.    (Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vi.) 

human-remains,  s.  pi. 
Palceont. :  [MAN  (Palceont.y]. 
human-sacrifices,  s.  pi.   [SACRIFICE,  ».] 

*  hu '-man-ate,  a.    [Eng.  human;  -ate.]    En- 
dued with  humanity  or  human  nature. 

"Of  your  saying  it  followeth,  that  the  bread  is  hu. 
mannte  or  incarnate."— Abp.  Cranmer :  Answei-  toBp. 
Gardiner,  p.  369. 

hu-ma'ne,  a.  [Lat.  humanus,  from  Jtomo  =  A 
man.]  [HUMAN.] 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  man  or  mankind ; 
human. 

"  Goddess  humane,  reach,  then,  and  freely  taste. 

MiltuH  :  P.  L.,  in.  732. 

2.  Having  the  feelings  or  disposition  proper 
to  man  ;  endowed  with  tenderness,  kindness, 
and  compassion  ;  kind,  gentle,  compassionate. 

"Of  an  exceeding  courteous  and  humane  iucliua- 
tion."— Spottiswood  :  Church  vf  Scotland  (an.  1539). 

3.  Humanizing,  elevating,  refining;  applied 
to  the  polite  or  elegant  branches  of  study,  ar 
poetry,  rhetoric,  philology,  the  tine  arts,  &c. 

H  Humane  Society,  Royal  Humane  Society  o] 
London:  A  society  formed  iu  1774  by  Drs. 
Hawes,  Fothergill,  Cogau,  and  others.  One 
leading  object  is  to  rescuscitate  persons  ap- 
parently drowned,  its  motto  being  Lateat 
scintilla  forsan  (Perchance  a sjiark  [i.e.,  of  life] 
may  be  concealed).  For  this  purpose  it  pro- 
vides drags  to  rescue  drowning  persons  from 
the  water,  with  appliances  to  treat  them  when 
they  come  ashore.  It  also  rewards  con- 
spicuous acts  of  courage  in  saving  life  from 
drowning  by  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals, 
parchments,  or  small  money  rewards. 

humane  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  humane;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Like  men. 

"  By  way  of  consolation  we  exhorted  and  perswaded 
them  to  bear  .  .  .  humane  cases,  humanely."— P.  Hot- 
land :  Plutarch,  p.  435. 

2.  In  a  humane  manner ;  with  kindness, 
gentleness,  and  compassion. 

"  We  might  guess  they  relieved  us  humanely.*-— 
Shaketp. :  Coriofanui.  i.  1. 

hu  mano  ness,  >.  [Eng.  humane;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  humane ;  hu- 
manity. 

*  hu  man  Ics,  s.     [Eng.  human ;  suff.  -to.] 

Tfie  study  of  humanity  and  human  nature. 

*  hu  man  i  fy,  v.t.      [Lat.  humanus  =  hu- 
man,  and  facio  (pass    jfo)  =  to  mako.  J     To 
render  human  ;  to  incarnate  ;  to  invest  with 
human  form. 

* hu'-man-ism,  *.    [Eng.  human;  -ism.] 

1.  Human  nature  or  disposition  ;  Immunity. 

2.  Polite  or  humane  learning. 

*hu'-man  1st,  *.  [Eng.  human;  -iff;  Fr. 
humanist*. \ 

1.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature. 

"Antiquaries,  poets,  humanitti,  statesmen,  iner, 
chanU,  divines."—  Bacon:  On  the  Advancement  at 
Learning,  bk.  11. 

2.  One  who  studies  the  humanities. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  cyist,    -ing. 
-dan, -t!an  =:  Bh»n.    -tton,  -clon  =  shun;  -^ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sloua  =  shfia.    -ble, -die,  <&c.  =  b»l,  del. 
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humanistic— humbuggable 


hn  man  1st  ic,  a  [Eng.  humanist;  -ic.]  Of 
or  [HMtaining  to  humanity. 

hu  man  i  tar   i  an,  a.  &  s.      [Eng.  human- 
it(y);  -oriau.] 
Theol.  it  Church  History : 

A.  A*  adject  i  it : 

L  Of  or  belonging  to  humanity,  as  distin- 
guished from  divinity. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  system  of  belief 
described  under  B,  or  its  advocates. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1."  Oh.  Hist. :  One  who  believes  that  Jesus 
Christ  possesses  only  humanity  and  not  di- 
vinity as  well ;  a  Unitarian. 

2.  Religions  (PI.):  A  small  sect  in  London 
founded  by  Joachim  Kaspary,  a  German  Jew. 
Its  tenets  are  explained  in  a  publication  called 
The  Fifteen  Doctrines  of  the  Religion  of  God, 
written  in  1866.    Among  these  are  pantheism 
and  the    transmigration   of  souls.     (Haydn). 

3.  One  who  is  broadly  humane  in  action  and 
principle;  a  philanthropist.     (Mow  generally 
used  in  thi>  sense.) 

hu  man-it  ar^i  an  ism,   «.     Eug.   hu- 

maniiarian ;  -ism.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Broad  philanthropy. 

2.  Theol.  <k  Ch.  Hist. :  The  distinctive  religious 
tenet  of  the   Humanitarians  (q.v.),  or  their 
whole  system  of  belief. 

•  hu  man  i  tian,  s.  [Eng.  humanity)  ;  -ian.] 
A  humanist. 

"  A  singular  scholar,  and  an  excellent  human  it  ian." 
—P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  588. 

hu-man'-I-ty,  *  hu-man  i  tee,  s.  [O.Fr. 
humaniteit ;  from  Lat.  hamanitatem,  afic.  of 
humanitas,  from  humanus  =  human,  humane  ; 
Fr.  humanite;  Ital.  umanitd;  Sp.  humanidad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  human  ; 
human  nature  ;  the  especial  characteristics  or 
properties  which  distinguish  man  from  other 
beings. 

"  They  imitated  humanity  so  abominably." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ill.  3. 

2.  Mankind  collectively  ;  humankind  ;  hu- 
man beings  ;  man. 

"  He  is  able  to  teach  all  humanity,  and  will  do  well 
to  oblige  mankind  by  his  information."— Qlanvill. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humane  ;  a 
kind,  tender,   and    compassionate  nature  ;  a 
disposition  to  treat  other  human  beings  and 
the  lower  animals  with  kindness  and  tender- 
ness,  and  to    relieve    distress ;   compassion, 
tenderness,  kindness,  benevolence, 

"  It  is  a  rule  of  equity  and  humanity,  built  upon 
plain  reason."— Barrow.-  Workt,  voL  L,  ser.  20. 

4.  Liberal  education  ;   mental  cultivation  ; 
instruction  in  humane  or  polite  literature. 

5.  (PI.,  and  generally  withtheartwle-prefixed) : 
Humane  or  polite  literature  ;  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  calculated  and  intended  to 
refine  and  elevate  the  mind,  such  as  philology, 
rhetoric,  poetry,  the  study    of  the    ancient 
classics,  &c. 

"  Philology,  or  polite  literature,  or  the  humanities, 
as  they  are  called."— J  art  in :  Remarks  on  Ecclet.  Hiit. 
(an.  1292). 

6.  In  Scotland,  Latin  and  Latin  literature ; 
as,  a  Professor  of  Humanity. 

*  7.  A  human  being. 

"  I  have  seen : 

But  look  off  to  those  small  humanitiei 
Which  draw  uae  tenderly  across  my  fear." 

E.  B.  Browning :  Drama,  uf  Exile. 
1  Religion  of  humanity :  [COMTE,  COMTISM, 
POSITIVISM,  SECULARISM]. 

H  For  the  difference  between  humantty  and 
benevolence,  see  BENEVOLENCE. 
hu  man  I  za  tion,    hu  man  I  sa  -tion, 
s.      [Eng.   Jiumaniz(e) ;   -ation.]     The  act  or 
process  of  humanizing. 

"  Civilization  is  the  humanizat  ion  of  man  in  society." 
— Mattheu  Arnold:  Mixed  Essays,  p.  63. 

hu  -man-ize,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eug.  human ;  -tee.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  To  render  humane,  to  soften,  to  refine, 
to  render  susceptible  of  kindness,  tenderness, 
and  compassion. 

*2.  To  render  human;  to  invest  with  the 
Jiaracter  of  humanity ;  to  give  a  human 
character  to. 

*  3.  To  adapt  to  human  powers  or  faculties. 

"Socrates  hath  humanized,  as  I  may  so  say,  phtlo- 
•ophy."— P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  986. 

B.  Intran. :  To  become  humane  or  human- 
ized ;  to  be  softened  or  refined ;   to  become 
more  civilized. 


"  hu  man  iz  er,  .<.  [Eng.  humanize);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  humanizes. 

hu  -man  kind,  s.    [Eng.  human,  and  kiwi,  s.] 
Human  beings  collectively  ;  mankind  ;  man. 
"  But  humankind  rejoices  in  the  might 
Of  mutability."      Wordtworth:  fzcurnon.bk.  vii. 

hu-man  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  human;  -ly.] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  men  ;  like  a  man ; 
according  to  the  opinions  or  knowledge  of 
men. 

"  Speaking  humanly,  the  beginning  of  empire  may 
be  ascribed  to  reason  aud  necessity."— lialeigh  :  Sift. 
World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  J  1. 

*  2.  Humanely,  kindly,  benevolently. 

"  It's  really  kind  of  such  a  noble  lord 
So  humanly  to  gossip  with  the  Devil  I ' 
Bayard  Taylor  :  Fault ;  Prologue  in  Hctiven. 

*hu  mate,  v.t.  [Lat.  humatus,  pa.  par.  of 
humo  =  to  bury  ;  humus  =  the  ground.]  To 
bury,  to  inter. 

*  hu  ma   tion,  s.    [Lat.  humatio,  from  huma- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  humo  =  to  bury.]     The  act  of 
burying  ;  burial ;  interment. 

"  Middlesex  gave  me  death 
And  this  church  my  humntion. ' 

Fuller:  Worthiei ;  Lancashire. 

hum  bird,  s.    [HUMMING-BIRD.] 
hum   ble  (1),  a.    [HUMMEL.] 

humble-cow,  s.    [HUMMEL-COW.] 

hum  ble  (2),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  humilis,  from 
humus  =  the  ground ;  humi  =  on  the  ground  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  humilde;  O.  Sp.  humil;  Ital. 
umile.] 

1.  Not  high  or  lofty;  modest;  low;  unpre- 
tending ;  unassuming  :  as,  a  humble  cottage. 

2.  Low  ;  not  high  or  great. 

"  I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name." 

Shaketp.  :  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  i.  3. 

3.  Not  having  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self, 
or  of  one's  own  powers  or  faculties  ;  modest ; 
not  proud,  arrogant,  or  assuming ;  lowly  ;  re- 
tiring ;  meek ;  submissive. 

"  Wisdom  i»  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." 

Cowper  :  Task,  vi.  VI. 

humble  mouthed,  a.  Mild,  meek,  or 
humble  in  speech. 

"  You  are  meek  and  humble-mouthed." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  it  4. 

humble-pie,  s.  [Properly  from  humbles 
or  umbles  =  the  entrails  of  the  deer,  and  pie, 
but  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  adjective 
humble.]  A  pie  made  of  the  umbles  or  entrails 
of  the  deer. 

IT  To  eat  humble-pie :  To  submit  one's  self  to 
humiliation  or  insult ;  to  apologize  humbly  or 
abjectly  ;  to  humble  one's  self.  The  origin  of 
the  phrase  is  said  to  \>e,  that  at  hunting-feasts, 
while  the  lord  and  his  guests  eat  of  the  veni- 
son pasties,  humble-pie  only  was  placed  before 
the  huntsmen  and  their  dependants. 

humble  plant,  s. 
Hot. :  Mimosa  pudica. 

*  hum' -ble  (3),  hum' -  bled,  a.     [Etym. 
doubtful.]  Bruised ;  chafed  ;  sore  :  as,  humble 
heels. 

hum  -ble  (1),  v.t.    [HUMBLE  (2),  a.] 

*  1.  To  bring  down  in  height ;  to  reduce  the 
height  of;   to  lower;  to  make  less  lofty  or 
high. 

"  The  highest  mountain  may  be  humbled  into  val- 
leys. "—Hakewlll. 

2.  To  reduce  or  break  the  power  of ;  to  bring 
to  a  state  of  subjection,  dependence,  or  in- 
feriority ;  to  lower ;  to  break  down  ;  to  crush  ; 
to  humiliate. 

"  The  genius,  which,  at  a  later  period,  humbled  six 
Marshals  of  France."— Jtfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  To  make  humble,  lowly,  modest,  or  sub- 
missive ;  to  bring  down  or  break  the  pride, 
arrogance,  or  vanity  of ;  to  exhibit  as  humble 
or  lowly. 

"Christ,  when  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  humbled 
himself  by  condescending  to  take  upon  him  the  form 
of  man.'1— Clarke:  On  the  Trinity,  ch.  iL,  §.  & 

hum  ble   (2),    v.t.     ['Etym.   doubtful.]     To 

bruise ;  to  break  ;  to  chafe  :  as,  humbled  heels. 

*  hum  -ble,  s.    [UMBLE.] 

*  hum' -ble,  *  hum  bel,  *  hum-mel,  v.i. 

[A  freq.  from  hum  (q.v.) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  horn- 
melen  =  to  hum,  hommel  =  a  humble-bee  ;  Ger. 
hummel  =a  humble-bee,  hummen  =  to  hum.] 
To  hum. 

"To  humble  like  a  bee."— JHinihtu. 


humble-bee,  *  hombel  be,  *  hombul- 

be,  *  humbyl  bee,  s. 

1.  Entom. :  The  genus  Bombus  (q.v.).  Called 
also  and  more  accurately  the  Bumble-bee. 

"  The  honeyl>ai!s  steal  from  the  humble-bees." 

Ohakesp.  :  Midsummer  A'ight'l  Dream,  Hi.  1. 

2.  Jiiol.  :  Mr.    Darwin  has  shown  that  the 
humble-tees  fertilise  various  plants  by  unin- 
tentionally brushing  off  the  polleu  when  they 
are  seeking  honey  in  one  flower,  and  carrying 
it,  adhering  to  the  hairs  of  their  body,  till  they 
unwittingly  clean  it  off  against  the  pistil  of 
some   other  individual   of  the  same  species. 
The  field-mouse  preys  upon  them,  the  cat  in 
turn  devouring  the  field-mouse.     The  fertili- 
sation  of  certain  plants  may,   therefore,  be 
better  performed  near  towns,  where  cats  and 
consequently  humble-bees  are  more  numerous 
than  in  the  country. 

'  hum  ble  fi  ca  tion,  s.  [Eng.  humble; 
-fication.]  Humility  (?).  (Soitthey :  Letters, 
ii.  120.) 

*  hum'-ble-hede,  s.     [Eng.  humble;  -heat  as 
hood.]     Humbleness  ;  humility. 

"  From  humblehede  to  real  majestee." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  14,591. 

hum'-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  humble, ;  -nest.} 
Humility  ;  meekness  ;  absence  of  pride  or 
arrogance  ;  lowliness  of  spirit. 

"A  wandering  pilgrim's  humbleness." 

Wordsworth  :  White.  Doe  of  Jtylttone,  vJL 

hum  bier,  s.  [Eng.  humbl(e) ;  -er.  ]  One  who 
or  that  which  humbles  or  reduces  pride  or 
arrogance. 

hum  bles,  i.    [UMBLES.] 

*  hum  bless.  *  hum  blesse,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

humblesse.]    Humility  ;  humbleness. 
"Themselves  to  ground  with  gracious  humbletseberA* 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  1.  xil.  8. 

hum  -bllrig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.     [HUMBLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :    The  act   of  humiliating  or 

making  humble. 

hum  blmg  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  humbling  (1); 
-ly.]  In  a  humbling  or  humiliating  manner ; 
so  as  to  humble  or  humiliate. 

hum  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  humb(le);  -ly.]  In  a 
humble  or  lowly  manner ;  with  humility, 
meekness,  or  modesty ;  meekly,  submissively, 
without  pride. 

"  John  Bart,  humbly  born,  and  scarcely  able  to  sign 
his  name.  —Uacaulay:  Hat.  of  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

Hum  boldt  I  lite,  s.  [Named  after  Baron 
von  Humboldt,  the  German  naturalist  and  tra- 
veller, born  Sept.  14,  1769,  died  April  8,  1835.] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Melilite,  formed  in 
cavernous  blocks  on  Mount  Somma,  with 
greenish  mica,  &c. 

Hum  boldt  me,  s.  [Named  after  Hum- 
boldt ;  -ine.]  [HUMBOLDTILITE.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Oxalite  (q.v.)  (Brit.  Mus, 
Cat.).  Dana  prefers  the  name  Humboldtine, 
and  makes  Oxalite  a  synonym. 

Hum  boldt  i te,  s.  \Humboldt;  -ite(Min.).] 
[HUMBOLDTILITE.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  DATOLITE  or  DATHOLITK 
(q.v.). 

bum'  -  bug,  s.  [A  compound  of  hum  =  to 
cheat,  to  hoax,  and  bug  =  a  bugbear,  a  ghost, 
hence,  a  false  charm,  a  sham,  a  bugbear.  The 
word  first  occurs  on  the  title-page  of  The  Uni- 
versal Jester,  being  a  choice  collection  of  bon- 
mots  and  humbugs,  by  Ferdinando  Killigrevr, 
about  1735-40.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  hoax  ;  a  piece  of  trickery  or  imposition 
played  off  under  fair  or  specious  appearances. 

2.  A  spirit  of  deception  or  trickery  ;  a  dis- 
position to  deceive  ;  falseness,  pretence  :  as, 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  about  him. 

3.  A  humbugger,   a   cheat,  an  impostor,  a 
trickster. 

II.  Manege :  A  pair  of  nippers  for  grasping 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose  of  bulls  and  horses. 

hum' -bug,  v.t.  [HUMBUG,  s.]  To  cheat,  to 
hoax,  to  deceive,  to  play  a  hoax  or  trick  on; 
to  take  in. 

* hurn'-bug-ga-ble,  a.  [Eng.  humbug;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  humbugged  ;  credulous. 
(Southey  :  Letters,  iii.  488.) 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wQU,  work,  who,  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    «,  «=  e;  ey-  a.    qu  -  kw. 


humbugger— hummelling 
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hum  -bug-ger,  *.  [Eng.  humbug;  -er.]  One 
who  humbugs,  a  cheat,  a  trickster,  a  hoaxer. 

bum'  -bug-ger-^,  *.  [Eng.  humbug;  -try.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  humbugging  or  hoaxing 
people  ;  imposture,  trickery,  hoaxing. 

hum  buz,  s.  [Eng.  hum  (a.),  and  buz  =  buzz.] 
A  popular  name  for  a  cockchafer. 

hum  drum,  a.,  s.,  &  adv.    [A  compound  of 

hum  and  drum.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Dull,  droning,  commonplace, 
monotonous,  tedious,  stupid. 

"I  was  talking  with  an  old  humdrum  fellow."— 
Additon:  Whig  Examiner.  No.  3. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  dull,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  bore.     (Ben 
Jonson  :  Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  i.  1.) 

*2.  A  dronish  or  monotonous  tone  of  voice. 
(Richardson  :  Clarissa,  iii.  191.) 

3.  A  small,  low  cart,  with  three  wheels,  and 
drawn  by  one  horse. 

*  C.  As  adv.  :  Idly,  listlessly. 

"  Shall  we,  quoth  she.  stand  still  humdrum)" 

Butler  :  Hudibrat,  pi.  i..  c.  iii. 

*hum'-drum,  "•*•  [HUMDRUM,  a.]  To  pass 
time  in  an  idle,  listless  manner. 

hiim  dud  geon,  s.  [Eng.  hum,  and  dudgeon  ] 
Needless  noise,  much  ado  about  nothing. 

"  I  would  never  be  making  a  hunuliidgeon  about  a 
•cart  on  the  pow."  —  Scott  :  (jtty  Jlanneriiig,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  humect,  v.t.    [Lat.  humecto,  from  humectus 

="nioist,  wet;  humeo  =  to  be  wet  or  moist  ; 
Fr.  humecter.]  To  make  moist  or  wet;  to 
moisten. 

"  It  hnmcclelh  the  body,  or  maketh  it  moyster  and 

hotter  than  it  couueuieute."—  a'ir  T.  Elyot:  Governour, 

bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

*hu-rnect'-ant,  a.  k  s.  [Lat.  humectans,  pr. 
par.  of  humecto  =  to  make  moist] 

A.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  DILUENT  (q.v.). 

"  Which  fumes,  if  they  be  grosser  and  hnmec'ant. 
may  raise  tint  diversification  of  touch,  which  we 
mortals  call  tasting."—  B.  More:  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  As  submit.  :  A  substance    tending  to  in- 
crease the  fluidity  of  the  blood. 

•  hu  mec'-tate,   v.t.    [Lat.   humectatus,  j>a. 
par.  of  humecto  =  to  make  moist.]    To  make 
moist  or  wet  ;  to  moisten. 

"Nature  draws  a  moisture  into  our  mouth,  to 
humectate  our  meat."—  Digby  :  Of  Uodirt.  ch.  xxxv. 

hu  mec  ta  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  humec- 
tatus, pa.  par.  of  h>'»wi:t<i.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Tlie  act  of  making  wet  or 
moist  ;  a  watering  or  moistening. 

"  That  which  Is  concreted  by  exsiccation  or  ex]>res- 
•iou  of  humidity,  will  be  resolved  ><y  hMnectatioit." 
—Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  li..  ch.  i. 

2.  Therapeutics: 

(1)  The  steeping  of  a  medicine  for  a  little  in 
water. 

(2)  The   moistening   of  a    part    morbidly 
affected. 

•  hu  mec  -five,  a.      [Eng.    humect;    -it*.] 

Tending  or  having  the  power  to  moisten  ; 
humectant. 

*  hum'-e-fy,  v.t.     [Lat.  humeo  =  to  moisten, 
and/ocio  (pass../Zo)  =  to  make.]  To  make  moist 
or  wet  ;  to  moisten  ;  to  soften  with  water. 

hu'-mer-al,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  humerut  = 
the  shoulder.  )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  shoul- 
der ;  as,  the  humeral  artery.  [BRACHIAL, 


humeral-veil,  >. 

Riinutn  Ritual  :  An  oblong  scarf  of  the  same 
material  as  the  vestments,  worn  by  the  sub- 
deacon  at  high  mass,  when  he  holds  the  jiaten 
between  the  Offertory  and  the  Paternoster  ; 
by  the  priest  when  he  raises  the  monstrance  to 
giveBenediclion(q.v.)with  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment ;  and'  by  priests  and  deacons  when  they 
remove  the  Blessed  Sacrament  or  carry  it  in 
procession.  The  humeral-veil  is  worn  round 
the  shoulders,  and  the  paten,  pyx,  or  inon- 
rftiance  is  wrapped  in  it.  (See  duties  of  Lcvites 
in  Numbers  iv.)  (Addis  <t  Arnold.) 


hu   mer  us,  *.    [Lat] 

Anatomy: 

1.  Human  :  The  long  bone  of  the  arm,  con- 
sisting of  a  shaft,  an  u|i|>cr  extremity  articu- 
lating with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula, 
and  an  inferior  articulating  with  the  radius 
and  the  ulna  (q.v.). 


** 


2.  Compar. :  Ihe  bone  of  the  upper  arm  in 
the  vertebrata. 

hu  met ,  hu-mette ,  a.    [Fr.  humette.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  chevron,  fesse, 
bend  cross,  Ac.,  when  cut 
off  or  couped,  so  that  the 
extremities  do  not  reach 
as  far  as  the  sides  of  the 
eseutcheon. 

hum  -  hum,   «.      [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Fabric:  A  plain,  coarse 
cotton  cloth,  made  in 
India.  HUMKT. 

hu  mic,  s.  [Lat.  humus  =  the  ground  ;  Fr. 
humique.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from 
mould. 

humic  acid,  s.    [ULMIC-ACID.] 

*  hu  mi-cu  ba  -tion,  s.     [Lat.  humi  =  on 
the  ground,  and  cube  =  to  lie.]     The  act  or 
practice  of  lying  on  the  ground. 

"  Fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes  and  tears,  and 
Itmicubationt,  used  to  be  companions  of  repentance." 
-BramhaU. 

hurnld,  a.  [Fr.  humide,  from  Lat.  humidus, 
umidus  =  moist ;  from  humeo,  umeo  =  to  be 
wet  or  moist;  Sp.  humedo ;  Port,  humido; 
Ital.  timido.]  Moist,  containing  moisture, 
wet,  watery,  damp. 

"  Fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow  ' 

Milton:  P.L.,lv.  in. 

hu  mid  i  ty,  '  hu-mid  i  tee,  s.    [Fr.  hu- 

midite,  from  humide  =  moist ;  Sp.  humidad, 
humedad  ;  Ital.  umidita.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  humid  or  moist ;  moisture,  dam]) ;  a 
moderate  degree  of  wetness,  sufficient  to  be 
visible  to  the  eye  or  touch. 

"  To  keep  the  principal  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
eye  under  cover,  and  to  preserve  it  in  a  due  state  of 
humidity."— Paley :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xvi..  i  7. 

hu  mid  ness,  s.  [Eng.  humid;  -ness.]  The 
same  as  humidity  (q.v.). 

*  hu' -mi-fuse, «.  [Lat.  humi  =  on  the  ground, 
and/usus  =  poured  out,  pa.  i>ar.  of  / 'undo  = 
to  pour  out.] 

Bot.  :  Spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Called  also  procumbent. 

*hu'-mlle,  a.    [Lat.  humilis.]    Lowly,  humble. 

•hu  mile,  'hu  myle,  v.t.  [HUMILB,  a.] 
To  humble,  to  abase. 

"  He  humyleil  hymselfe  right  swetely  to  the  prince." 
—Bernert :  Froiaart ;  Croiiycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ecxxii. 

*  hu-mil'-i-ant,  a.     PLat.  humilians,  pr.  par. 
of  humilio  =  to  humiliate  (q.v.).]      Humili- 
ating.   (Browning.) 

hu  mlT-l-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  humiliatus,  pa.  par. 
of  humilio  =  to  humiliate ;  humilis  =  humble 
(q.v.);  Fr.  humilier ;  Sp.  humillar ;  Ital.  umi- 
liare.]  To  humble ;  to  lower  in  one's  own 
estimation,  or  that  of  others  ;  to  abase,  to 
mortify. 

"  We  should  humiliate  and  delect  our'  selues  In  th« 
sight  of  his  malestie."— either:  On  Prayer. 

Hu-mfl-a-a'-ti,  s.  pi.    [Nom.  masc.  pi.  of  Lat 

humiliatus  =  abased,  humbled.] 
Church  History : 

1.  A  reformed  Benedictine  Order,  founded 
in  A.D.  1017,  by  some  Milanese  gentlemen  ; 
suppressed  by  Pius  V.  in  1571,  on  account  of 
the  attempted  assassination,  by  some  of  its 
members,  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  who  wished 
to  reform  them. 

2.  An  order  of  men  and  women  in  Lombardy, 
living  by  rule  and  in  community  ;  dissolved 
by  Lucius  III.  and  Innocent  III.  for  heretical 
teaching  and  superstitious  practices.    (Orby 
Shipley:) 

hu-mfl-i-a'-tion,  *.    [Lat.  humilwtio,  from 
humiliatus,  pa.  par.  of  humilio  ;  Fr.  humilia- 
tion ;  Sp.  humillacion  ;  Ital.  umiliazione.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  act  of  humiliating,  humbling,  or 
mortifying;  an  abating  of  pride  or  self-confl- 
dence ;  mortification. 

"  Life  seemed  worth  purchasing  by  any  humiliation." 
—Maraulay :  Ilia.  K«g  .  ch.  v. 

2.  The  state  of  being  humiliated  or  humbled; 
abasement 

IL  Theol.  (Of  Christ):  The  descent  by  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  from  his  thrine 
of  heavenly  glory;  hi*  birt'li  as  a  child  of 
humlile  rank;  the  insults  he  had  to  sustain 


during  his  brief  ministry ;  his  arrest,  trial, 
unjust  condemnation,  execution,  and  tem- 
porary burial. 

"  Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 
With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  this  throne." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  ill.  OS. 

n-mfl'-I-t^,   *  hu  mil  i  tee,  s.     [O.  Fr. 
umeliteit  (Fr.  humilUe).  from  Lat.  humilita- 
tern,  accus.  of  humilitas,  from  humilis  =  hum- 
ble ;  Sp.  kumildad;  Ital.  umilitu.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humble; 
freedom  from  pride,  arrogance,  or  self-confi- 
dence ;    lowliness  or   humbleness  of   mind; 
modesty ;  a  deep  sense  of  one's  own  unworthi- 
ness  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  submission  to 
the  Divine  will ;  self-abasement  with  contri- 
tion or  penitence  for  sin. 

"  She  knew  it.  she  had  failed 
In  sweet  humility.-     Tennyson  :  Princeu,  vil.  J14 

2.  Affability,  courtesy,  condescension. 
"[I]  dressed  myself  in  such  humility. 

That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  heart*." 
Shakes?. :  1  Henry  1 1'.,  iii.  1 

*  3.  Kindness,  benevolence,  humanity. 
"  Plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility." 

Sliato-t>>  :  Laws' t  Laboar't  Lott,  IT.  S. 

hu -min,  s.  [Lat.  =  humus  (the  ground),  and 
-iw.J  [VEGETABLE-MOULD.] 

hu-mir-i-a'-ee-»,  s.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.  hu- 
miri(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecv.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exogens,  al- 
liance Ericales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs 
with  balsamic  juice,  simple,  alternate,  coria- 
ceous, feather- veined  leaves  without  stipules ; 
the  flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  cymes  or 
corymbs,  calyx  imbricated  in  five  divisions, 
the  petals  five,  the.  stamens  hypogynous, 
twenty  or  more,  style  simple,  stigma  flve- 
lobed,  ovary  superior,  five-celled,  each  with 
one  or  two  suspended  ovules  ;  fruit  drupa- 
ceous. Genera  about  three,  species  eighteen 
or  more,  all  from  tropical  America.  (Lindley.) 

hu-mlr  -I-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  humiri(um); 
Eng.  pi.  suit',  -iids.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Huiniriacese  (q.v.). 

hu-mlr'-i-um,  s.  [Latinised  from  houmiri, 
the  name  given  to  Humirium  horibundum  in 
French  Guinea,  or  umire  that  in  Brazil.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hu- 
miriaeese  (q.v.).  The  flowers  are  in  cymes, 
the  stamens  twenty,  the  discten-lobed.  Al>out 
twelve  species  are  known,  all  from  South 
America.  The  trunk  of  Humirium floribundutn 
being  wounded,  there  issues  a  yellow  fragrant 
liquid  balsam,  called  Balsam  of  Copaiva,  or  of 
Umiri.  That  of  H.  balsamiferum  has  a  red- 
dish colour,  and  smells  like  storax  ;  an  oint- 
ment prepared  from  it  is  used  externally 
against  pain  in  the  joints,  and  the  balsam  it- 
self is  employed  as  a  remedy  for  bheuorrhcea 
and  tu'iiia.  The  wood  is  employed  in  Guiana 
for  house  building,  and  the  resinous  bark  is 
used  by  the  natives  for  flambeaux. 

hu'  mite,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Abram  Hume, 
in  whose  cabinet  it  was  first  noticed  as  a  dis- 
tinct species.  ] 

Min. :  According  to  Dana  a  variety  of  Chon- 
drodite  ;  the  Brit.  Mns.  Cat.  makes  it  a  distinct 
species.  It  is  a  yellow,  brownish,  or  white 
mineral,  with  polished,  glassy,  transparent  or 
translucent  crystals  ;  hardness,  3'17  to  3-23. 
Compos.  :  silica,  33 '26  to  36-67;  magnesia, 
56-83  to  60-08  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1'67  to  2'40; 
fluorine,  2'61  to  5'04.  Found  in  a  granitoid 
rock  ejected  from  Mount  Somma.  (Dana,  Ac.) 

hum'  mcl.  hum  Ic,  hum  blc,  a.  [Sw.  * 
Icel.  hamla  =  to  hamstring,  ta  mutilate.] 
Without  horns  ;  having  no  horns. 

"  I  irat  the  humlt  cow,  that's  the  best  In  the  byre.  fTM 
black  Francis  Inglls."— Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  Iv. 

hiim  moJ,  v.t.  [HUMMEL,  a.)  To  separate 
or  free  from  the  awns  ;  said  of  barley. 

hiim  mel  ler,  s.  [Eng.  hummel,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  hummcls  ;  specif.,  a 
huminelling-machine. 

hum-mel  ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  «.    [HUMMKL, 

v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb)i 

C.  At  tubst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  free- 
Ing  or  separating  barley  from  the  awns. 

trammelling  machine,  ».  A  machine 
for  breaking  off  the  awns  of  barley.  It  con- 


boil  boy;  pout,  )6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph     1 
-clan,  -tian  =  shun.  -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -slon  -  zhun.    -cious,    tioua.    sious  -  shus.     ble.  -die.  Ac.  =  beL  del. 
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gists  of  a  vertical  sh:ift  provided  with  beaters 
at  several  different  levels  aiid  revolving  rapidly 
in  a  cylindrical  case  so  as  to  beat  the  graiu  as 
it  falls. 

•hum-mer,  ».  [Eng.  Aim;  -tr.}  One  who, 
or  that  which,  hums  ;  a  bee  ;  hence,  an  ap- 
plauder. 

"  What  is  more  soothing  than  the  pretty  bummer 
That  stays  olio  mumeat  in  au  o|teti  flower?" 
Xeat* 


hum'-ming,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [HUM,  ».] 

A.  .-is  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  tuljfctive: 

1.  Making  a  noise  like  a  bee  or  other  insect  ; 
buzzing  ;  making  a  low,  continued  droning  or 
murmuring  noise. 

"  Humming  rlTers.  by  his  cabin  creeping." 

P.  Flacker  :  Piicatory  Kcl.,  1. 

2.  Causing  a  humming  or  buzzing  in  the 
head  ;  strong  ;  applied  to  ale. 

"  With  Humminn  ale  encouraging  his  text" 

Drgden:   Wife  of  Bath'l  Tale,  M. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  making  a  hum  ;  a 
hum. 

"The  ftM>n»un.7  of  been  U  an  unequal!  bulling."— 
Bacun  :  .Vat.  Hit'..  175. 

humming  bird,  hum-bird,  s. 

Ornithology  : 

1.  Sing.  :  One  of  the  Trochilidse  (q.v.). 

2.  PI.  :  Trochilidae,  a  family  of  birds,  tribe 
Tenuirostres.     Tlie  bill  is  long  and  slender, 
the  tongue  bifid  and  tubular,  the  wings  very 
long,  the  toes  long  and  slender.     The  plumage 
of  the  males  is  of  the  most  lively  colours, 
often   with  extremely  beautiful   metallic    re- 
flections ;    the  females  are  of  more  sombre 
tint     The  species  are  exceedingly  diminutive. 
They  hover    over    flowers,   using    their  long 
tongues  to  lick  up,  not  merely  the  honey,  but 
also  small  insects.     Their  flight  is  so  rapid  as 
to  elude  the  eye.    The  whole  family  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  New  World.    There  some  have  a 
wide    range,  as    Melisuga   Kingii  (Trochilus 
nammifrons),   which  is    found    on    the  west 
coast  from    Lima  to  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  a 
distance  of   about    2,500  miles  ;    others    are 
limited  in  their  range,  some  being  West  In- 
dian only,  and  others  Mexican. 

Humming-bird  bush  : 

Bat.  :  sEschynomene  montevidensit. 

Humming-bird  hawk-moth  : 

Entom.  :  Macroglossa  stellatarum.  The  fore 
wings  are  smoky-black  with  a  central  black 
dot,  a  waved  black  line  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
indistinct  black  clouds  towards  the  base  ;  the 
hind  wings  are  tawny,  with  the  base  blackish- 
brown,  and  the  hind  margin  reddish-brown. 
The  body  is  brownish,  varied  posteriorly  with 
black  and  white.  It  is  seen  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember in  the  hottest  sunshine  feasting  on  the 
honey  of  flowers,  and  darting  away  when  ap- 
proached ;  the  larva  feeds  on  bedstraw  in 
June,  July,  and  August.  (Stainton.) 

humming  top,  *.  A  top,  hollow  and 
with  an  opening  in  the  side,  which  when  spun 
emits  a  humming  noise. 

hum  mock,  horn  mock,  s.  [Eng  hump; 
dimin.  suff.  -ock.] 

1.  A  mound,  hillock,  or  rise  of  ground  above 
a  level  surface. 

"  We  discovered  an  elevated  land  to  the  south  of 
thia.  It  first  appeared  In  detached  hummxkt."—Cook  : 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  A  protuberance  or  ridge  formed  by  pres- 
§ure  or  force  in  an  ice-field. 

3.  Fertile  and  timbered  land.    (American.) 

hum  -mocked,  a.  [Eng.  hummock  ;  -td.] 
Resembling  hummocks  ;  characterized  by  or 
consisting  of  hummocks. 

hum  mock  y,  n.  [Eng.  hummock;  -y.]  Full 
of  hummocks. 

hum  mum,  «.  [Pers.]  A  bath  or  place  for 
sweating. 

hu  -mor  (or  h  silent),  s.  [Fr.  humeur  ;  O.  FT., 
Prov.,  8p.,  &  Port,  humour,  all  from  Lat. 
humor  =  a  liquid,  fluid,  moisture,  humeo  =  to 
be  moist  ;  Gr.  XVJLLOV  (chumos)  =  juice,  liquid  ; 

Situ  (cheo)  —  to  pour  ;  to  become  liquid  ;    cf. 
so  Or.  via  (huo)  =  to  wet.) 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  1.   (Of  things  material)  :   A  tendency  to 
disease  or  disease  itself. 

"The  child  had  a  humour,  which  wai  cured  by  th* 
waters  of  Glaatoubury."—  Fielding. 


H  See  also  II.  2. 

2.  Of  things  mental : 

*(1)  A  proud  conceit;  an  erroneous  notion 
arising  from  an  ill-balanced  physical  or  men- 
tal temperament. 

"To  lay  down  their  gigantic  humourt,  and  become 
ai  our  Saviour  Christ."— Henry  Mart :  Grand  Jit/tttrv 
o/Uodlineu,  vili.  15. 

(2)  A  manifestation  of  pot  tishness  or  peevish- 
ness. 

"  Those  humaun  taste  as  wine  iiixm  the  fret 
Which  idleness  and  weariness  beget." 

(,'oirprr :  Retirement,  761. 

(3)  A  caprice  ;  a  whim  entertained  at  tha 
moment. 

"  It  it  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves  that  take  their  humouri  fora  warrant" 
Shaketp. :  King  John,  iv.  a. 

(4)  Mental  or  moral  tendency  ;  predominant 
inclination  ;  general  turn  or  temper  of  mind. 

"The  dark  and  sullen  humour  of  the  time." 

Cowper :  Table  Talk,  <!«. 

(5)  A  disposition  to  look  at  things  from  the 
mirthful  point  of  view. 

"  Sorrow  has,  since  they  went,  subdued  and  tamed 
The  playful  humour.  Camper:  Tatk,  vL  47. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.,  <tc. :  A  liquid,  a  fluid,    [f  1.] 

2.  Phys. :  According  to  Galen,  &c.,  there 
are  four  humors,    blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and 
melancholy,  lying  at  the  bases  respectively  of 
the  sanguineous,  the  bilious,  the  phlegmatic, 
and  the  melancholic  temperaments.     H<;   l>e- 
lieved  that  if  all  these  humors     were  mixed 
in  equal  proportions,  the   temperament  was 
a  perfect  one,  but  if,  as  was  almost  always 
the  case,  some  one  markedly  predominated, 
then  a    person    would   show  certain  mental 
Peculiarities  produced  by,  or  at  least  in  har- 
mony with  the  particular  humor    which  pre- 
ponderated in  his  physical  temperament. 

3.  Mental  Phil. :  A  mental   faculty  which 
tends  to  discover  incongruous  resemblances  be- 
tween things  which  essentially  differ,  or  essen- 
tial differences  between  things   put  forth  as 
the  same  ;  the  result  being  internal  mirth  or 
an  outburst  of  laughter.   Wit  does  so  likewise, 
but  the  two  are  different.     Humor    has  deep 
human  sympathy,  and  loves  men  while  rais- 
ing a  laugh  against  their  weaknesses.     Wit  is 
deficient  in  sympathy,  and  there  is  often  a 
sting  in  its  ridicule.     Somewhat  contemptu- 
ous of  mankind,  it  lias  not  the  patience  to 
study  them  thoroughly,  but  must  content  it- 
self with  noting  superficial  resemblances  or 
differences.     Humor     is  patient  and  keenly 
observant,  and  penetrates  beneath  the  surface  ; 
whilst,  therefore,  the  sallies  of  wit  are  often 
onesided  and  unfair,  those  of  humor    are,  as  a 
rule,  just  and  wise. 

If  L.  Aqueous  humor :  [AQUEOUS,  EYE]. 
*2.  Bad  humor: 

*  (1)  Such  predominance  of  one  of  the  four 
humours  [II.  2]  as  to  permanently  make  a  bad 
or  undesirable  temperament. 

(2)  Bad  temper  for  the  moment,  or  for  a 
abort  time. 

3.  Good  humor : 

*  (1)  Such  predominance  of  one  of  the  four 
humors    [II.  2]  so  as  to  make  the  tempera- 
ment good. 

(2)  [GOOD-HUMOE.] 

4,  Vitreous  humor:    [EYE,  VITREOUS]. 

1i  Humour  is  general ;  caprice  is  particular  : 
Kumour  may  be  good  or  bad  ;  caprice  is  always 
take. i  in  a  bad  sense.  Humour  is  always  in- 
dependent of  fixed  principle  ;  it  is  the  feeling 
or  impulse  of  the  moment ;  caprice  is  always 
opposed  to  fixed  principle,  or  rational  motives 
of  acting ;  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  individual 
getting  at  nought  all  rule,  and  defying  all  rea- 
son. (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

hu  mor,   hu  -mour  (h  silent),   v.t.     [HU- 
MOR, s.] 

1.  To  accommodate  one's  self  or  things  to  the 
humor    of  another  ;  to  comply  or  fall  in  with 
the  inclination,  humor,   or  caprices ;  to  gratify, 
to  indulge,  to  give  way  to ;  to  soothe  by  com- 
pliance. 

"  By  humouring  the  mind  in  trifles,  we  teach  It  to 
presume  on  its  own  importunity."— Uurd :  Sermoni, 
Tol.  vii.,  ser.  48. 

2.  To  adapt  one's  self  to  ;  to  endeavor    to 
suit  or  meet  the  peculiaritie*  or  demands  of. 

"'Tis  my  part  to  Invent,  ana  the  musician's  to 
»»mot»r  that  invention."— Dryden  :  Albion.  (Prel) 


hu  mor-al  (or  h  silent),  o.  [Eng.  humor ;  -at  J 
Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  the  humors. 

humoral-pathology,  s. 

Med. :  A  medical  hypothesis  that  many,  if 
not  most  diseases  arise  from  a  morbid  state  of 
the  blood.  Galen's  doctrine  of  humors  laid 
the  foundation  of  it.  Hermann  Boerhaave 
(1668-1738)  was  one  of  its  great  advocates. 
Under  the  influence  of  Professor  Cullen  (1712- 
1790)  and  others  the  humoral  pathology  was 
largely  ignored,  though  iu  certain  respects  it 
still  holds  its  ground.  Chlorosis,  jaundice,  and 
gout  are  attended  by  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood  and  other  animal  fluids.  Called  also 
Galeuism,  humorism,  and  humoralism  (q.v.). 

*  hu  -mor-al  is m  (or  h  silent),  s.      [Eng. 
humoral;  -ism. ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humoral. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  diseases  proceed  from 
the  humors.      [HUMORAL-PATHOLOGY.] 

*  hu -mor-al  -  1st  (or  h  silent),   ».     [Eng. 
humoral;  -ist.]    One  who  supports  the  doc- 
trine of  humoralism. 

* hU-mdV'-ic  (or  h  silent),  o.  [Eng.  humor; 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  humor  or  humors. 

*  hu-mor-If" -lo  (or  h.  silent),  o.    [Lat.  humor 

="  humor,     and  facio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.J 
Producing  or  tending  to  produce  humor. 

*  hu   mor  Ism  (or  h  silent),  $.    [Eng.  humor; 
-ism.} 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  manner  or  disposition 
of  a  humorist ;  humor. 

II.  Med. :  The  humoral  pathology  (q.v.) ; 
humorulisin,  Galeuism. 

hu  mor  1st,  hu'-mour-Ist  (or  h  silent), 
s.     [Eng.  humor;   -ist;   Fr.  humoriste ;   ItaL 
umorUta.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  in  whom  one  of  the  four    humors, 
held  to   produce  the    diversity   of   tempera- 
ments iu  different  individuals,  predominated  ; 
one  who  has  a  vitiated  or  distempered  condi- 
tion of  the  humors  ;     one  who  has  violent  or 
disordered  passions. 

"The  peccant  humours  and  humourist!  must  be 
discovered  and  purged."—  Bason :  To  I'iUiert. 

*  2.  One  who  has  odd  humors    or  conceits  ; 
one  who  conducts  himself  by  his  own  fancies; 
one  who  gratifies  his  own  humors,     inclina- 
tions, or  conceits ;  an  eccentric  or  whimsical 
person. 

"  He  lived  aa  a  lodger  at  a  houae  of  a  widow-wnman. 
and  was  a  great  h.unourut  iu  all  the  parts  of  bib  life. 
— A Udison  :  Spectator,  No.  101. 

3.  One  who  sets  himself  to  amuse  others  ; 
a  droll,  a  merry-audrew. 

"The  desire  the  humourist  hath  to  be  some  Ixxly, 
aud  to  have  a  name  above  those  of  common  apprehen- 
sion, will  be  sure  to  actuate  the  scoffing  vein."— Olan- 
viU :  A  Whip  for  the  Droll,  §  2. 

4.  One  who  is  full  of  humor    or  wit ;  one 
whose  writings  or  conversation  abounds  with 
humor    or  wit ;  a  wag,  a  wit. 

"  The  reputation  of  wits  and  humourittt."—Addiion  : 
Spectator,  No.  35. 

II.  Med. :  A  believer  in  the  humoral  patho- 
logy (q.v.)  ;  a  Galenist 

hu-mor-int'-lc  (or  h  silent),  o.  [Eng.  humor- 
ist; -ic.]  Perttiniug  to  or  resembling  a 
humorist. 

*  hu'-mor-ize,  *  hu  mour-ize  (or  h  silent), 

v.i.     [  Eng.  humor;    -ize.]     To  accommodate 
one's  self  to  the  humor    of  any  person  or  thing. 

*  hu   mor  less,    *  hu    mour  less   (or  A 

silent),   a.      [Eng.  humor;   -less.]      Destitute 
of  humor. 

hu-mor-ol  -o-gy  (or  h  silent),  ».  [Eng. 
humor ;  o  connective,  and  Gr.  Aoyo?  (logos)  = 
discourse.]  The  study  of  humor.  (Southey : 
The  Doctor,  interchap.  xiii.) 

hu  mor  ous,  hu  mour  ous  (or  h  silent), 
a.  [Eng.  humor;  -ous.] 

*  1.  Moist,  damp,  wet. 

"  He  hath  hid  himself  among  these  tree* 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorout  night." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  11.  1. 

*  2.  Ruled  or  governed  by  the  humon     of 
inclinations  ;   capricious,  fickle-minded  ;  one 
in  whom  one  of  the  four  humors,     supposed 
to  produce    diversity  of  temperament,   pre- 
dominated. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  i  it, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  ce-e;   ey  =  a.   qu^kw. 
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"S.  Supporting  the  doctrine  of  humorism. 

4.  Pull  of  humor ;  exciting  or  tending  to 
excite  mirth  or  laughter;  jocular,  playful, 
witty. 

•5.  Sad,  sorrowful. 

"  A  very  beadle  to  a  humorout  sigh." 

Shaketfi.  :  Loaei  Labour'*  Lott,  (it  L 

bu  -mor-ous  ly,  hu  mour  ous-ly  (or  h 

silent),  adv.     [Eng.  humorous;  -ly  ] 

*  1.   In  a  capricious,  fickle,  or  whimsica 
uanuer;  capriciously,  eccentric-ally. 

"  We  resolve  rashly,  sillily,  or  humorously,  upon  DO 
reasons  that  will  hold."— Calami/. 

2.  In  a  humorous,  jocular,  or  witty  manner 
wittily,  jocosely. 

"  When  a  thing  Is  humorously  described,  our  burs; 
of  laughter  proceeds  from  a  very  different  cause,"— 
Goldtmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xL 

hu  mor  ous  ness,  hu  mour  ous-nesa 

(or  h  silent),  s.     [Eng.  humorous;  -ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humorous, 
or  led  by  one's  inclination  or  fancies  ;  capri- 
ciousness,  caprice,  fickleness. 

" It  must  he  extreme  humoroumeu  to  deny  a  ProTt 
deuce  in  them."— Goodman. 

2.  Humor,  jocularity,  playfulness,  witti- 
ness. 

*  3.  Peevishness,  petulance. 

hu  -  mor  -  some,  hu  -  mour  -  some  (or 

A  silent),  o.    [Eng.  humor;  -some.] 

*  1.  Full  of,  or  led  by,  caprice  or  fancies ; 
capricious,  peevish,  petulant,  whimsical. 

2.  Humorous,  witty,  jocular. 

"  Masquerades,  where  the  wit  of  both  sexes  Is  alto. 
fether  takeu  jp  iiicontiuuing  singular  and  Aumorwnw 

"  hu'-mor-some-ly,   *  hu  mour  some- 
ly,  adv.     [Eng.  huiiwrsome;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  humorsome  manner;  capriciously 
peevishly,  petulantly. 

2.  In  a  humorous,  playful,  or  witty  manner- 
humorously. 

M tKKl" Li  ™!*JH"'n™r?u'1*  exprened,  when. 


t  hu  -mor -some -ness,  t  hu'-mour- 
Some  ness  (or  h  silent),  ».  [Eng.  humor- 
some;  -ness.]  Caprice;  the  mood  of  one  who 
is  m  ill  humor  without  proper  cause. 

mni,n'T?r   Wiune  »  >fdy  'or  her  humnriomentu  K, 


hu'-mous,  a.    [Lat.  humus  =  the  ground.] 

Chem. :  Contained  in  or'derived from  humus 
or  vegetable  mould  (q.v.). 

humous-acids,  s.  pi.   [HUMUS-ACIDS.] 

hump,  *.  [A  nasalized  form  of  heap  (q.v.); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  homp ;  Low  Ger.  hump.]  A 
swelling  or  protuberance ;  specifically,  a  pro- 
tuberance caused  by  a  crooked  back. 

hump,  v.t.  <k  t. 

A..  Trantilive: 

1.  To  form  with  the  shape  of  a  hump. 

2.  To  hurry  or  exert  (one'g  self).      (17.  8. 
Slung.) 

B.  Int. :  To  use  great  exertion.  (U.S.  Slang.) 

hump '-bick,  s.    [Eng.  hump,  and  back.] 

1.  A  crooked  back  ;  high  shoulders. 

"  The  eldest  son  of  Philip,  theu  chief  of  the  family, 
[was]  born  with  an  .'ium>/6uc*  and  very  high  nose."— 
Tatter,  No.  75. 

2.  One  who  has  a  crooked  back ;  a  hunch- 
back. 

3.  (PI.):  [HUMPBACKED  WHALES]. 
H  The  Bermuda  Humpback : 

Zool. :  A  whale,  Megaptera  americana,  found 
In  Bermuda  from  March  to  the  end  of  May. 
It  is  killed  for  its  baleen  and  its  oil  ;  the 
negroes  eat  the  flesh.  The  Cape  Humpback 
is  if .  Poeskop.  [HUMPBACKED-WHALES.] 

hump'-backed,  a.  [Eng.  humpback;  -ed.] 
Having  a  hnnipoJ  or  crooked  back  ;  hunch- 
backed. 

"  I  could  not  from  my  heart  forbear  pitying  the  poor 
Humpbacked  gentleman. "—Additon:  Spectator,  No.U'j. 

humpbacked-whales,  humpbacks, 

t.pl. 

Zool. :  The  cetaceous  genus  Megaptera.  The 
flippers  are  one-third  to  one-fifth  the  length 


of  the  body.  They  are  akin  to  .the  finners, 
but  are  shorter  and  more  robust.  A  specimer 
of  Megaptera  longimana,  taken  near  Newcastle, 
and  described  by  Dr.  Johnston,  of  Berwick 
was  named  Johnston's  Humpbacked  Whale 
It  is  called  also  Bahvnoptera  Boqpt.  [LUL.tN 

OPTERA-] 

humped,    a.    [Eng.   hump;   -ed.]    Having  a 
hump  or  protuberance,  especially  on  the  back 
"The  humped  cattle  in  forests,  and  the  colonies  of 
beavers."— Elton:  Ortgint  of  Enj.  Jlist..  p.  3. 

*  humped-back,*  humpt  back,  a.&  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  a  crooked  back  ;  hunch- 
backed. 

"A  straight-shouldered  man  as  one  would  desire  to 
•ee,  but  a  little  unfortunate  in  a  humpt  -back."— 
Guardian,  No.  102. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  humped  or  crooked  back. 

humph,  interj.  [HuM.]  An  exclamation  of 
doubt,  deliberation,  or  contempt ;  hum. 

humph,  v.i.  [HUMPH,  *.]  To  mutter  an  inter- 
jectional  sound  like  humph.  (Miss  Austen: 
Mansfield  Park,  ch.  xlv.) 

hump    ty  dump    ty,  «. 

1.  A    favorite    portly-figured   character   in 
pantomimes;    kence  a  pantomime   in  which 
this  character  appears. 

2.  A  mixture  of  ale  and  brandy  used  by 
gipsies. 

hum  -striim,  s.    [Eng.  hum,  and  strum.] 

1.  A    Jew's    harp ;    a    rudety-constructed 
musical  instrument. 

2.  Music  indifferently  or  incorrectly  played. 

hu-mu-lin,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  hvmul(us);  -in.] 

Chem. :  A  bitter  principle,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
slightly  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  ether ;  con- 
tained in  hops. 

hum'-u-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  humus 
=  the"  ground,  because  the  hop,  when  unsup- 
ported, creeps  along  the  ground.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cannabinacese.  Only  known 
species  Humulus  Lupulus,  the  Common  Hop. 
[Hop.] 

hu-mus,  s.    [Lat.]    [VEGETABLE-MOULD.] 
humus  acid,  *. 

L  Chemistry: 

1.  Gen.  (PI.):  Acids  existing  In  vegetable 
mould. 

2.  Spec.  (Sing.) :  Humic-acid,  the  same  as 
Ulmic  acid  (q.v.). 

EL  Geol. :  Humic-acids  have  the  power  of 
dissolving  peroxide  of  iron,  as  may  be  seen 
whenever  peat  overlies  red  sand  or  when  a 
rotten  root  penetrates  such  sand.  (Darwin: 
Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould,  £c.,  ch.  v.) 

hunch,  s.     [A  nasalized  form  of  hook  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  hump ;  a  protuberance,  especially  on 
the  back. 

2.  A  thick  piece ;  a  lump  :  as,  a  hunch  of 
bread. 

3.  A  push  or  blow  with  the  list  or  elbow. 
hunch,  v.t.    [HUNCH,  s.] 

*1.  To  crook  ;  to  make  hunched  or  humped. 

"  Thy  crooked  mind  within  hunch' d  out  thy  back, 
And  wauder'd  in  thy  limbs."      Dryden.    (Todd.) 

2.  To  give  a  blow  with  the  fist  or  elbow  ;  to 
push. 

"  Then  Jack's  friends  began  to  hunch  and  push  one 
another."— Arbuthnot :  Uittory  of  John  Bull,  ch.  xiii. 

hunch  -back,  s.    [Eng.  hunch,  and  frock.] 

1.  A  humpback,  a  crooked  back. 

2.  A  hunchbacked  person. 

hunch'  backed,  a.  [Eng.  hunch,  and  backed.] 
Having  a  hunched  or  crooked  back  ;  hump- 
backed. 

"The  httnrhbticked  dwarf  who  urged  forward  the 
fiery  onset  of  France."— Jlacaulay :  JJitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xz. 

lunched,  a.  [Eng.  hunch;  -ed.]  Crooked, 
humped. 

"  The  back  is  quite  hunrhnl,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  back-bone  strangely  distorted."— Pennant :  Brit. 
Zoology  ;  The  Perch. 

him  -di,    .    [HOONDEE.] 

hun  dred,  *  hon  dred,  *  hun  dreth, 
*  hun  drid,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  hundred,  from 
hand  -  a  hundred,  and  red,  rdd  =  speech, 
discourse,  reckoning  ;  Icel.  hundnulh  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  hunterit;  O.  Fris.  hundered ;  Dan.  hun- 
dred*: 8w.  hunUra.  hundradt;  Dut  honderd; 


O.  H.  Ger.  hunt;  Goth,  hund;  Wei.  cant, 
Gael,  ciad  ;  Ir.  cead  ;  Lat.  centum  ;  Gr.  tuaro* 
(hekaton);  Sansc.  fata,  all  =  a  hundred.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Ten  times  ten  ;  a  number  con- 
sisting  of  ten  multiplied  tenfold. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  product  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten  ;  a 
number,  collection,  or  sum  consisting  of  ten 
times  ten  individuals  or  units. 

"  Thei  sateu  doun  by  parties  by  hundridt  and  by 
"—:  Jiarkvi. 


2.  A  division  of  a  county  in  England,  sup- 
posed to  be  named  from  originally  containing 
one  hundred  families  or  freemen. 

T  A  long  hundred,  a  great  hundred:  The 
sum  or  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

hundred-court,  *.    (See  extract.) 

"  A  hundred-court  is  only  a  larger  court-baron  being 
held  for  a  particular  hundred  instead  of  a  manor.  Th« 
free  suitors  are  here  also  the  judges,  and  the  steward 
the  registrar.  "—Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  S. 

Hundred  Days,  s.  pi. 

Hist.  :  The  period  between  March  20,  1815, 
the  day  on  which  Napoleon  I.  entered  Paris 
after  his  escape  from  Elba,  and  June  29  of  the 
same  year,  when  he  left  it  finally. 

hundred  -  fold,  *  hundred  -  folde, 
*  hundrid  fold,  s.  One  hundred  times  a* 
many. 

hundred-legs,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  centipede  (q.v.). 

*  hundred-penny,  .--.  A  tax  formerly 
collected  by  the  sheriff  or  lord  of  a  hundred. 

hundred  -weight,  s.  In  avoirdupois 
weights,  a  weight  containing  112  pounds.  It 
is  subdivided  into  four  quarters,  each  contain- 
ing twenty-eight  pounds.  It  is  usually  written 
cwt.,  where  c  =  Lat  centum  —  a  hundred,  and 
lot  =  Eng.  weight.  Twenty  hundredweights 
make  one  ton.  A  long  hundred-weight  is  180 
pounds. 

'  hun  dred  er,  *  hun  -dred-6r,  s.  [Eng. 
hundred;  -er,  -or.] 

1.  One  who  is  an  inhabitant  or  a  freeholder 
of  a  hundred. 

2.  One  who  has  the  jurisdiction  of  a  hun- 
dred ;  the  bailiff  of  a  hundred. 

"Hundredort,  aldermen,  magistrates,  Ac."—  Sptl. 
man  :  Of  the  A  ncicnt  Government  of  England, 

3.  One  who  may  be  a  member  of  a  jury  in 
any  dispute  respecting  land  in  the  hundred  to 
which  he  belongs. 

•  him  dred  or,  s.    [HUNDKEDER.] 

hun'-dredth,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  hundred;  -th.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  ordinal  of  a  hundred  ;  next  in  order 
to  the  ninety-ninth. 

2.  Being  one  of  a  hundred  parts  or  units 
into  which  anything  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  That  one  which  comes  next  after  the 
ninety-ninth. 

2.  One  of  a  hundred  parts  or  units  into 
which  anything  is  divided;  the  quotient  of 
one  divided  by  a  hundred. 

hung,  pret.  bpa.  par.  ofv.    [HANO,  «.] 

hung  beef,  «.  Dried  beef;  beef  slightly 
salted  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

Hun  gar  -I  an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Hungary;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hungary. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hungary. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Hungarian*. 

Hungarian-leather,  >. 

Leather  :  A  white  leather  originally  made  in 
and  imported  from  Hungary,  but  now  manu- 
factured in  other  countries. 

Hungarian-lotus,  «. 

Sot.  :  Nymphan  thermalis.    (Paxton.) 

Bun  ga  ry.  «.  [Lat.  Named  after  the  Huns, 
an  ancfent  Asiatic  race,  probably  from  Mon- 
golia or  Tartary,  their  seat  being  on  the  north 
of  the  great  wall  of  China,  which  was  built  to 
check  their  incursions.  In  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era  they  took  possession  of 
the  whole  country  between  the'  Tanais  and 
the  Volga.  In  A.D.  375  they  crossed  the 
Dnieper  and  defeated  the  Goths,  driving  them 
across  the  Danube  into  the  Roman  province 
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of  Pannonia  (now  Hungary).  Under  their  king, 
Anil. i,  in  A.D.  434,  they  overran  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  even  compelled  the 
Romans  to  pay  tribute.  After  the  death  of 
Attila,  the  various  tribes  of  which  they  were 
composed,  being  weakened  by  internal  divi- 
sions, fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Goths,  who 
drove  them  beyond  the  f  anais.  In  appearance 
they  were  dark,  with  small,  deep-set  and  black 
eyes,  broad  shoulders,  and  no  beard.] 

Hungary-balsam,  s. 

Rot.,  <tc. :  A  balsam  derived  from  1'inus 
Pumilio. 

Hungary  water,  s.  A  distilled  water 
prepared  from  the  tops  of  flowers  of  rosemary 
or  other  aromatic  substances ;  so  called  be- 
cause lirst  prepared  fur  a  queen  of  Hungary. 

bun  -ger,  *  hon-ger,  *  hun-gur,  s.  [A.S. 
htuigor;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hungr;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
hunger;  Dut.  hanger;  Goth,  hubrus;  Ger. 
hunger.] 

1.  A  strong  desire  of  food ;  a  craving  for  food 
by  the  stomach  ;  a  painful  sensation  caused 
by  the  want  of  food. 

"  Hunger  i*  only  a  warning  of  the  vessels  beiug  in 
men  a  state  of  vacuity,  09  to  require  a  fresh  supply  of 
aliment"— Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments,  ch.  rii. 

2.  A  famine  ;  a  lack  of  food. 

"And  heordeynde  him  souereyn  on  Egipte  and  on 
•1  his  houa,  &  fiunaur  cam  into  al  EgipU  ana  Chaiuutu." 
—  Wycliffc:  Zteduvii. 

t  3.  Any  strong  or  violent  desire  ;  an  eager 
longing  :  as,  a  hunger  for  riches. 

•The  Immaterial  felicities  we  expect,  do  naturally 
tnggest  the  necessity  of  pnnulug  our  appetites  and 
hunjtrt  for  them."— Decay  of  Put)/. 

*  hunger  -  baned,    a.      Afflicted    with 
hunger ;  starving. 

"  We  beyng  there  were  hunger-baned  and  famyshed, 
and  itinoug  you  so  poore  and  uedye,  tliat  to  gette  our 
day ly  lyuyug,  fayne  were  we  to  sowe  lether.  —  L'dal  : 
I  Cor.  iv. 

*  hunger  -  bit,   *  hunger  -  bitten,  a. 

Afflicted,  pained,  or  pinched  with  hunger. 

"  When  euerye  m.m  for  lack  is  hunger-bUt*n."—8ur 
J.  CheJu:  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

t  hunger-cure,  s. 

lied.  :  An  obsolete  method  of  attempting 
the  cure  of  various  diseases  by  enjoining  ex- 
cessive abstinence  from  food. 

*  hunger-pined,  a.   Pinched,  weakened, 
or  wasted  away  with  hunger. 

"  Some  hunger-pined,  and  some  miserably  famished 
and  starved.1— Stripe:  Memorials;  Queen  Mary  (an. 

hunger-rot,  s.  A  disease  in  sheep  caused 
by  poor  feeding. 

*  hunger-starved,*  honger  sterven, 
O.    Starved  or  famished  with  hunger ;  pinched 
with  want  of  food. 

"  Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-starved  men." 

Shakeip. :  1  Henry  VI.,  i.  6, 

*  hunger-stung,  a.  Pinched  or  weakened 
With  hunger. 

hunger- weed,  s. 

Hot. :  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

*  hunger- worm,  s.    Insatiable  hunger. 
(Adams :  Works,  i.  101.) 

Jhun'-ger,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  hyngran;  Icel. 
hungra;  O.  H.Ger.  hungeren;  Goth,  huggrjan.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

L  Lit. :  To  feel  the  pain  or  sensation  of 
hunger  ;  to  crave  for  food  ;  to  want  food  ;  to 
be  hungry. 

"Ye  ban  not  red  wbat   Dauith   dide  whaune    ha 


2.  fig. :  To  desire  or  long  eagerly ;  to  crave. 

"  Doat  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair  T" 

Shatesp. :  1  Henry  IV ,  iv.  5. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  hungry  ;  to  starve,  to 
famish. 

•hun-gered,  *  nun  gride,  *  hnn-gred, 
o.  [Eng.  hunger;  -ed.]  Hungry  ;  in  want  of 
food.  (Milton  :  P.  R.,  i.  309.) 

•  hun'-ger-er,  ».     [Eng.  hunger;   -er.]    One 
who  hungers  ;  one  who  longs  eagerly. 

»  hun'-ger-lin,  *.  [Def.l  A  kind  of  short 
furred  robe,  so  called  because  it  was  intro- 
duced from  Hungary. 

**A  letter  or  an  epistle  should  be  short-coated  ;  .  .  . 
A  Kungerlin  becomes  a  lettt-  more  handsomely  than  a 
gown.*— HoneeU :  Familiar  Letter*. 

•  hun'-ger-ly,  *  hon-ger-liche,  o.  &  adv. 
[Eng.  hunger;  -ly.] 


A.  As  adj. :  Hungry,  wanting  foo<l,  starved, 
famished  ;  hence,  weak,  thin. 

"  His  beard 
Grew  thin  and  hungrrly." 

Shakes/I. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ili.  2. 

B.  As  adv. :  Hungrily;  with  keen  appetite ; 
like  one  hungry. 

-  They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food  ; 
They  eat  us  hungerly. "     Shmlceip.  :  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*  hun'-gred  (re  as  er),  o.    [HUNGERED.] 

hun'-gri-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hungry;  -ly.]  In  a 
hungry  manner  ;  with  keen  appetite.  . 

"  When  on  harsh  acorns  Hungrily  they  fed." 

Dry  den  :  Juvenal.    {Toad.) 

*  hun-gri-OUB,   a.     [Eng.   hunger;   -ious.] 
Hungry. 

*  him  grl  ous-ness,  *.    [Eng.   hungr  ions; 
-ness.]    Hunger. 

"  Whan  was  .  .  .  the  pore  hungriiiutnes  lesee  re- 
freshed than  now. "—  L'dal :  Ephes.  ( Prol. ) 

hun'-gry,  *  hun-gri,  a.    [A.S.  hungrig.] 

1.  Feeling  a  sensation  of  hunger ;  having  a 
keen  appetite ;  wanting  food. 

"  Clients  of  old  were  feasted  ;  now  a  poor 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  th'  outward  door; 
Which  by  the  hungry  rout  is  soon  dispatched." 
liryden  :  Juvenal,  Bat  i. 

2.  Emaciated,  thin. 

"  Casslus  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Catar,  i.  2. 

3.  Barren,  poor  ;  not  rich  or  prolific  ;  want- 
ing in  sustenance. 

"In  rushy  grounds  springs  are  fouud  at  the  first  and 
second  spit,  and  sometimes  lower  in  a  hungry  gravel." 
—Mortimer  :  Husbandry. 

4.  Longing  or  craving  eagerly  for  something. 

"  Blind  Orion  hungry  for  the  morn." 

Keatt :  Endymion,  ii.  198. 

hungry-rice,  s. 

But. :  The  name  given  at  Sierra  Leone  to 
Paspalum  exile. 

hunk,  s.  [HUNCH.]  A  large  lump  or  piece; 
a  hunch. 

hunk  er,  s.  [Hunker,  v.,  as  denoting  one 
willing  to  sit  still,  and  disinclined  to  move  (?).] 
In  the  United  States  a  politician  of  the  Old  or 
Conservative  Democrat  party. 

hunk  -er,  v.i.  [Nasalized  from  Icel.  hokra  •= 
Ait/at  —  to  sit  on  one's  hams ;  O.  Dut.  huycken, 
huken  =  to  stoop,  to  crouch.]  To  squat  or 
crouch  with  the  body  resting  on  the  calves  of 
the  legs. 

hunk'-er-ism,  «.  [Eng.  hunker,  a.  ;  -ism.] 
The  doctrines  or  policy  of  the  hunkers ;  oppo- 
sition to  progress.  (American.) 

hunk'-ers,  s.  pi.  [HUNKER,  v.]  The  hams, 
the  haunches. 

hunks,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  hunk  (q.v.).]  A  miser ;  a  sordid, 
stingy  fellow. 

"The  close  hunki  has  scraped  up  twenty  shillings." 
— Tatter,  No.  30. 

hu'-noo-man,  ban  u  man,  s.  [Sansc., 
Mahratta,  &c.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  sacred  monkey  of  India,  Sem- 
nopithecus  Entellus.       It  is  yellowish- white, 
with  the  eyebrows  black  and  has  a  long  tail. 
It  is  so  much  venerated  by  the  Hindoos,  that 
any  European  firing  at  one  in  a  half,  or  even 
totally  wild  state,  will  find  his  life  in  danger 
from  the  people.     It  exists  in  large  numbers 
in  parts  of  India,  eating  quantities  of  fruit. 

2.  Indian  Mythol.  £  Religion:  The  Indian 
monkey  god.     It  is  believed  that  Rawana,  a 
man  or  monster  in  human  form,  from  Ceylon, 
having  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  King  Rama, 
of  Ayodhya(Oude),  basely  took  away  l>y  force 
Seeta,  the  queen  of  his  entertainer.     To  re- 
cover his  spouse,  and  inflict  punishment  on 
Rawana,  Rama  assembled  an  army  and  made 
an  expedition  to  Ceylon.    As  lie  ]>assed  through 
the  Central  Indian  jungles  he  was  joined  by 
an  army  of  monkeys,  under  a  leader  called 
Hunooman,   who  rendered    Rama  the  most 
essential  service.     Hence  Hunooman,  formed 
with  a  monkey  face,  is  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  worshipat  present  in  India.     Rama's  expe- 
dition may  actually  have  taken  place,  and  the 
monkey  army  may  have  been  the  wild  human 
tril>es  of  the  jungle. 

hunt,  *  hont,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  huntian;  allied 
to  hentan  =  to  take,  to  seize.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  To  chase,  as  wild  animals,  for  the  purpose 


of  cat.-liing  or  killing  them  ;  to  search  or  fol> 
low  after,  as  game  or  wild  animals. 

"  Hunting  the  hart  in  forests  green  " 

Scott :  Ltidy  of  the  lakt,  vL  M. 

2.  To  use,  manage,  or  direct  in  the  pursuit 
of  game  or  wild  animals. 

"  The  hounds  have  to  lw  hunted  through  It  on  foot. ' 
—Field,  Oct.  27.  1883. 

3.  To  direct  or  manage  the  pursuit  of  game 
or  wild  animals  in  :  as,  To  hunt  a  county. 

4.  To  pursue  or  chase  game  or  wild  animals 
in  or  over  :  as,  The  country  wus  hunted  with 
foxhounds. 

5.  To  search  for,  to  seek. 

"Not  certainly  affirming  anything,  but  by  conferring 
of  times  and  monuments,  I  do  hunt  out  a  probability? 
— Spenser. 

*  6.  To  pursue  ;  to  follow  close  after. 

"  Evil  shall  hunt  the  violent  man  to  overthrow  him.* 
—Ptalm  cxl.  11. 

7.  To  search,  to  explore. 

".Which  when  by  tract  they  hunted  had  throughout. 
At  length  it  brought  them  to  a  hollow  cave.'p 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  L  i.  11. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  follow  the  chase ;  to  chase  or  pursue 
game  or  wild  animals  with  hounds,  &c. 

2.  To  pursue  game  or  wild  animals. 

"  The  hounds  .  .  .  hunted  on  anything  but  a  good 
•cent."— Field,  Oct.  27.  1883. 

3.  To  pursue,  to  search,  to  seek.    (Followed 
by  a/ter  or  for.) 

"  He  after  glory  hunted." 
Shatesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  I. 

hunt's-up,  s.     A  morning  song  or  a  tune 
played  on  the   horn   under  the   windows    of 
sportsmen  to  arouse  them  ;  hence,  anything 
intended  or  calculated  to  arouse. 
"  But  hunt'i-up  to  the  morn  the  feath'red  sylvan* 
sing."  Dray  ton .  Poly-Olbim,  1 13. 

hunt,  *honte,  s.    [HUNT,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  chasing  game  or 
wild  animals  with  hounds  ;  the  chase. 
"  The  hunt  is  up,  the  worn  is  bright  and  gray  " 

Shakesu.  :  Titus  Andronicut.  it  1 

*2.  A  huntsman.     [A.S.  hunta.] 

"  Redy  for  to  ryde 
W'th  Aonteaud  horn,  and  hounde  him  byside." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  1,680. 

3.  A  pursuit. 

"Ill  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 

Escaped  the  Aunt."       Hhakesp. :  Lear,  11  S. 
*4.  A  pack  of  hounds. 

5.  An  association  of  hunting-men. 

"  It  was  a  great  relief  to  every  member  of  the  hunt* 
—Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

6.  A  portion  of  a  country  or  district  hunted 
by  a  particular  pack  of  hounds. 

"  Every  landowner  within  the  hunt  should  be  careful 
to  preserve  foxes."— field,  Jan.  28, 1882. 

*7.  The  game  captured  or  killed  in  the 
chase. 

"  Boys,  ve'll  go  dress  our  hunt." 

tiltakesp.  :  Cymoeline,  iii.  «. 

*  hunt-counter,  s.    A  hound  that  runs 
back  on  the  scent ;  a  worthless  hound. 

"  You  hunt^ounter,  hence  ! " 

Shakt-t/,.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  t 

*  hunt-counter,  v.i.    To  go  back  on  the 
scent. 

"  I  hunt-counter  thus  and  make  them  double."— Sen 
Jonson  :  Tale  of  a  Tub.  ii.  6. 

hunt-the-gowk,  '.     A  fool's  errand. 
"  I  thought,  Just  to  be  sent  out  on  a  hunt-the-gow* 
errand  wi'  a  laud-louper  like  that."— Soott :  Ouy  Man- 
nering,  ch.  xlv. 

hun  ter,  *  hunt-are,  s.    [Eng.  hunt;  -er.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  follows  the  chase ;  one  who 
hunts  game  or  wild  animals  for  the  sake  of 
killing  or  capturing  them  ;  a  huntsman. 

*  2.  A  dog  employed  in  hunting  ;  a  hound. 
"Of  dogs  ...  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 

The  housekeeper,  the  hunter." 

Shakeip. :  Macbeth,  ia  L 

3.  A  horse  trained  for  and  ridden  in  hunting. 
"  His  hunter  tranquilly  grazing  during  this  esc*. 

pade."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

4.  One  who  hunts,  searches,  or  seeks  for  any- 
thing :  as,  a  house-/u<?tter,  a  fortune-/w»ier. 

5.  A  hunting-watch  (q.v.). 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Ornith. :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to 
a  species  of  cuckoo,  Cuculus,  or  Piaya,  plit- 
vialis. 

2.  Zool.(pl.):  The  same  as  HUNTING-SPIDERS 

(q.v.). 

*  hunter-train,  s.     A  band  or  body  at 
sportsmen. 
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Bun'-ter,  prop.  noun.    [See  coiuiiounds.] 

Hunter's  press,  s.  A  press  worked  b> 
a  Hunter's-screw  (q.v.). 

Hunter's-screw,  s.  A.  differential  screw 
named  after  its  inventor,  Dr.  John  Hunter 
[DIFFERENTIAL-SCREW.] 

*hunt  er-ess,  *  hunt  -er-esse,  s.    [HUN 

TRESS.] 

hun  -ter-lte,  s.  [Named  by  Prof.  Haugbton 
after  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  of  Nagpore.]  [His 
LOPITE.  ] 

Min. :  A  Nagpore  mineral,  the  same  as 
CIMOLITE  (q.v.). 

hunt  ing,   *hunt-yng,  pr.  par.,  a., 

[HUNT,  V.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  ; 

1.  Chasing  or  pursuing  game  or  wild  animals. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  used 
for  or  in  the  sport  of  hunting. 

"So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  hunting  quar- 
ters."— Field,  Oct.  27.  1884 

3.  Given  to  or  fond  of  hunting  or  the  chase. 
"  All  the  hunting-boxes   and    '  accommodation  for 

mail  and  horse '  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Navan  have 
been  taken  by  hunting  men  either  permanently  or  for 
the  season.  '—Field,  Oct.  27, 1882. 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  practice  of  hunt- 
ing game  or  wild  animals  ;  the  chase. 

"His  love  and  devotion  to  hounds  and  hunting."— 
field,  Oct.  27.  1882. 

2.  Campanology  :  A  term  in  change-ringing. 
There  are  two  kinds,  hunting  up  and  hunting 
down.  The  first  is  performed  on  any  number 
of  bells,  by  pulling  after  the  bell  which  pulled 
last  after  you  ;  the  second  is  accomplished  by 
looking  out  for  which  bell  strikes  first  of  the 
set,  and  altering  its  number  in  the  set  at  each 
change  until  it  has  gone  through  the  full 
numl>er  of  the  bells,  and  then  returns  to  its 
original  place.  Thus,  if  it  be  first,  it  will 
next  be  second,  then  third,  and  so  on,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  bells,  and  return  back- 
war.  Is  in  counting. 

hunting-box,  ».  A  temporary  residence 
occupied  for  tlie  purpose  of  hunting ;  a  hunt- 
ing-seat or  lodge. 

hunting-coat,  s.  A  coat,  generally  of 
•cadet,  sometimes  of  blue  or  green  cloth,  worn 
in  hunting. 

hunting-cog,  *. 

Gearing:  A  tooth  in  a  cog-wheel  which  is 
one  more  than  a  number  divisible  by  the 
number  in  the  pinion  with  which  it  engages. 
If  the  pinion  contains  8  leaves  and  the  wheel 
66  teeth,  the  65th,  or  hunting-cog,  prevents 
the  recurrence  of  each  leaf  of  the  pinion  witli 
every  8th  cog  of  the  wheel,  which  would  be 
the  effect  were  the  relative  numbers  8  and  64. 
When  the  numbers  are  8  and  65,  the  wheel 
will  revolve  8  times  and  the  pinion  65  times 
before  the  same  leaves  and  teeth  will  be  again 
engaged. 

hunting-dog,  s. 

Zool. :  Lycaon  pictug,  one  of  the  Canidae,  but 
resembling  the  Hyaenidae  in  having  but  four 
toes  on  the  feet.  It  is  found  in  South  Africa. 

hunting-horn,  s.  A  bugle  used  iu  the 
Cnase. 

"  Whll»t  a  boy.  Jack  ran  from  school. 
Fond  of  his  hunting-horn  and  pole." 

Prior:  Alma,  11  810. 

bunting-horse,  hunting-nag,  *.    A 

horse  used  in  hunting  ;  a  hunter. 

hunting-lodge, *.   A  hunting-box  (q.v.). 
hunting-match,  s.    A  hunt,  a  chase. 

"  What  oeede  wee  kuow  anything,  that  are  nobly 
home,  more  then  a  liurse-race,  or  a  hunt inu -match  >  "— 
Ben  Jonton :  ftucoveriet. 

hunting-seat,  s.    A  hunting-box  (q.v.). 

"  Built  by  one  of  the  Grand  Duke*  for  a  hunting- 
teat.' -Gran  :  Letter  to  hit  Jfo/her. 

hunting-spiders,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  Venantes,  a  sub-section  of  Araneiilse, 
established  by  Walcknaer  for  those  spiders 
which  incessantly  run  or  leap  ai><mt  the 
vicinity  of  their  abode  to  chase  and  catch 
their  prey.  Some  have  six,  others  eight  eyes. 
Called  also  hunters.  [VAOANTKS.] 

hunting-watch, 

ll'ir. :  A  watch  with  n  metallic  case  over  the 
glass  for  its  protection. 


Hun -ting-don,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geography : 

1.  A  parliamentary  and  municipal  English 
borough,  the  capital  of  Huntingdonshire. 

2.  Huntingdonshire. 

II  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion  : 
Ecclesiol.  .;  Ch.  Hist. :  The  title  by  which 
one  of  the  religious  denominations  in  England 
is  designated  in  the  Registrar-General's  books. 
The  lady  referred  to  is  Selina,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  (1707-1792).  She  was  deeply  pious, 
and,  holding  Calvinistic  views,  sympathised 
with  Whitefield  when  he  separated  in  a  friendly 
way  from  Wesley,  whose  theology  was  Ar- 
minian.  Her  purse  and  her  influence  were 
ever  afterwards  at  Whitefield's  disposal,  and 
as  she  felt  more  than  he  did  the  necessity  of 
Church  organization,  the  denomination  which 
rose  out  of  his  zealous  la  tours  was  generally 
called  not  Whitefield's,  but  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connexion.  When  she  died  it 
is  said  that  sixty-four  such  chapels  existed. 
The  number  offioially  enumerated  during  the 
census  of  1851  was  109.  The  Connexion  is 
so  closely  akin  to  the  Cougregationalist 
Churches  in  doctrine  and  worship  that  they 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  except  that 
some  of  the  former  use  a  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish liturgy.  Called  also  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Connexion  and  Huntingdonians. 

Hun-ting-do  -nians ,  s.  pi.  [Named  after 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  ;  Eng.  pi.  suff. 

Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  [HUNTINGDON]. 

nun  tress,    '  hunt -er  ess,     'hunter 
esse,  s.    [Eng.  hunter;  -ess.]    A  female  who 
follows  the  chase  ;  a  female  hunter. 
"  A  huntress  issuing  from  the  woo  J, 
Reclining  on  her  cornel  spear  sue  stood." 

Dryden :  Palamon  t  Anile,  i.i.  269. 

hunts'-man,  ».     [Eng.  hunt" t,  and  man.] 

tl.  One  who  hunts;  one  who  follows  the 
chase. 

"  What  ghastly  huntsman  next  arose, 
Well  may  I  guess."  Scott :  Chase,  xlvii. 

2.  The  servant  whose  office  it  is  to  manage 
and  direct  the  hounds  iu  hunting. 
"  Such  cause  of  terror  in  an  empty  sound. 
So  sweet  to  huntsman,  gentleman,  and  uouud." 
t'owper ;  Needless  Alarm. 

huntsman's  cup,  .-. 
Hot. :  Sarracenia  purpurea. 

hunts  -man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  huntsman  ;  -ship.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  hunting ;  ihe  art,  skill, 
or  qualifications  of  a  huntsman. 

"  At  coart  your  fellows  every  day 
Give  the  art  of  rhyming,  huntsmanship,  or  play." 
Donne:  Love's  Exchange. 

tiu  -on,  s.  [Fr.  huon  —  an  owl.]  See  the 
compound. 

huon  pine,  s. 

Lot. :  Microcachrys  tetragona,  a  Tasmanian 
pine,  called  also  Dacrydium  Franklinii. 

lur,  *hurr,  v.i.  [From  the  sound.)  To 
make  a  thrilling  or  rolling  noise. 

"  E  is  the  dog's  letter,  and  hurrcth  in  the  sound."— 
Sen  Jonson :  English  Grammar. 

liir'-a,  s.    [South  American  name.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae,  tribe 
Hippomaueac.  It  has  monacious  flowers,  the 
males  with  a  truncate  calyx;  stamens  many, 
united  into  a  column  ;  style  stigma  with  twelve 
or  eighteen  rays ;  capsule  with  twelve  or 
eighteen  cocci.  Hum  crepitans  is  the  Sand- 
box tree,  the  woid  crepitans  referring  to  the 
bursting  of  the  ripe  fruit  with  a  loud  crack. 
The  seeds  are  beautifully  sculptured.  The 
juice  of  the  tree  is  purgative  and  emetic. 

hu  rau  lite  (an  as  o),  s.    [HUREAULITK.] 
hur  9heon,  s.    [URCHIN.] 

hur  -den,  har  -den,  a.  &  «.    [HARDS.] 

A.  ,1*  adj. :  Made  of  hards  or  coarse  flax. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  kind  of  coarse  linen. 

hur' -dies,  s.  pi.    [Etym.  doubtful  ]    The  but- 
tocks.   (Scott:  Waverley ;  Song  in  ch.  xliii.) 

hur  die,  'her  die,     har  dyll,    *hur- 

del,  t.  [A..S.  hynlfl,  a  dimin.  from  a  base 
*  hur,  cogn.  with  Dut.  horde ;  Icel.  hurdhr ; 
M.H.Ger.  hurt;  Ger.  hiirde  ;  =  a  hurdle  ;Goth. 
haurds  =  a  door ;  Lat.  crates  =  a  hurdle.] 

1.  Agric. :  A  rectangular  frame,  about  six 
feet  long  and  three  feet  high,  of  stakes  and  split 


interwoven  withes  of  hazel,  elm,  oak.  or  other 
saplings.  Hurdles  are  used  in  husbandry  io 
making  temporary  enclosures  and  fences,  eael» 
being  secured  by  a  ring  to  a  stake.  Hurdlea 
are  sometimes  made  of  wood  and  metaL 
"  The  sled,  the  tumbril,  hurdles  and  the  flail." 

l^ryden  :  rirgil ;  Georgic  i  24*. 

2.  Foi-tif.  :  Twigs,  sticks,   &c.,  interwoven 
closely  and  used  as  revetments  in  embrasures 
to  strengthen  the  parapet  and,  in  an  emer- 
gency, to  stop  breaches. 

3.  Hat-making:  A  grid  of  wood  or  wire,  on 
which  a  bunch    of   felting   hair  is    laid   for 
bowing. 

*  4.  Old  Law :  A  frame  or  sledge  on  which 
criminals  were  drawn  from  the  prison  to  the 
place  of  execution. 

"  Usually  (by  connivance,  at  length  ripened  by  hu. 
inanity  into  law),  a  sleilge  or  hurdle  is  allowed  to 
preserve  the  offender  ironi  the  extreme  toiuieiit  of 
being  dragged  on  the  ground  or  pavement,"— Black, 
stone:  Commentaries,  bk.  iv..  ch.  0. 

hurdle-house,  s.  A  house  built  of  hur- 
dles or  wickerwork ;  an  extremely  common 
form  of  house  building  among  many  early 
races,  and  one  by  no  means  rare  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

"  It  is  still  the  old  town  of  hurdle-houses  and  white- 
wash."—J.  S.  Brewer  :  Engluh  Studies,  p.  445. 

hurdle-race,  s.  A  race  for  men  or  horses 
over  hurdles  or  fences. 

hur'-dle,  r.f.    [HURDLE,  s.]   To  fence  or  hedge 
in  with  hurdles  ;  to  enclose  with  hurdles. 
"Alas,  how  chimed  the  scene !  when  there  I  pitch'd 
Those  hurdled  cotes."  Warton :  Eel.  6. 

hurds,  s.    [HARDS.]  The  coarse  or  refuse  parts 
of  flax. 

"  That  many,  taking  his  chamberlaines  in  the  maner 
with  matches,  touchwood  and  hurds."— P.  Holland: 
Suetonius,  p.  192. 

hur'-dy-gur'-dy,  s.  [The  first  element  ia 
probably  an  ononiatopoetic  name  given  from 
the  disagreeable  sound;  cf.  hur  =  to  snarl; 
the  latter  is  in  all  likelihood  a  reduplication.] 
Mus.:  An  instrument  of  ancient  origin, 
pcpular  among  most  of  the  European  nations. 
It  consists  of  a  flat  oblong  sounding  board, 
upon  which  are  stretched  fo»r  to  six  strings 
of  catgut  or  sometimes  wire,  two  of  which 


HURDYGURDY. 

o.  Sounding-board.  6,  A.  Four  bass  strings,  a  Two 
strings  which  are  vibrated  by  wooden  wheel  d. 
e.  Wheel  cover  taken  off.  /.  Lid  of  boa  contain- 
ing hummers,  Ac. 

only  are  carried  direct  to  the  tailpiece,  and. 
tuned  in  unison,  and  one  or  both  are  stopped 
by  a  simple  apparatus  of  keys,  which  shortens 
the  vibratory  length  to  make  the  melody.  The 
strings  are  set  in  vibration  by  the  friction  of 
a  wooden  wheel  charged  with  resin  and  turned 
by  means  of  a  handle  at  one  end.  The  hurdy- 
gurdy  is  only  adapted  to  the  production  at 
melodies  of  the  simplest  kind. 

"Hum  I  plays,  I  see,  upon  the  hurdvgurdy." 

Foote :  Jlida*. 

*  hure,  s.    [WHOBE.] 

hu  reau  lite,  hu  rau  lite  (cau,  au  as  o), 
s.  [From  the  commune  of  Hureaux,  near  Li- 
moges, France,  where  it  occurs.  ] 

Min.:  Amonocli:rie  brownish-orange,  rosy, 
violet,  or  nearly  colourless  mineral,  transpa- 
rent or  translucent,  of  vitreous  or  greasy 
lustre.  Hardness,  5;  sp.  gr.  3-18  to  3'19. 
Compos  :  phosphoric  acid,  37'83  to  38'00 ; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  32'85  to  41'80  ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  675  to  11 '10;  water,  11'60  to 
18*00.  Found  in  granite  at  Limoges  in  Bur- 
eaux. [Etym.] 

hur   een.  t.    [Mahratta.] 

Rot. :  A  grass,  l'as]xilum,  scrobiculatui*.  It 
is  perhaps  the  Ghohona  grass  (q.v.). 

hur   kii  ru,  hur   ka  roo,  s.    | HIM..]    An 

errand-boy ;  a  running-footman. 

hurl,  *  harl,  v.t.  &  i.     [According  to  Skeat, 


boil,  bo~y;  pout,  joltl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    pb  =  £ 
-dan,    tian  =  shan.     tion,    sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -flon  -  zhun,  -cious,    tioua,  -sious-  shus.    -Me,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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hurl— hurst 


ft  contraction  of  hurtlt,  itself  a  frequentative 
of  hurt  (q.v.).]     [HuRTLK.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  throw  with  violence;  to  drive  with 
great  force ;  to  send  whirling  or  whizzing 
through  the  air ;  to  dash. 

-Ami  thou  sbalt  view  thy  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades 
Aurf  ii  '  Byron  :  CMhlr  Burold.  i   62. 

2.  To  utter  or  emit  "<ith  vehemence  or  im- 
petuosity. 

3.  To  wheel ;  to  roll ;  to  carry  in  »  wheeled 
conveyance,    (Scoff  A.) 

*  4.  To  twist,  to  Mirn,  to  crook. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  move  rapidly  or  impetuously ;  to  dash. 

"  To  burl  icV  the  covert  of  the  grove." 

Thornton :  Hummer,  450. 

2.  To  be  conveyed  or  carried  in  a  wheeled 
conveyance.    (Scotch.) 

3.  To  play  at  the  game  of  hurling  (q.v.X 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  hurl  and  to 
throw,  see  THROW. 

hurl,  *  hurle,  s.    [HURL,  «.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  hurling  or  throwing  with  great 
force. 

"  Mountain  on  mountain  thrown 
With  threatening  hurt."  Concrete  :  Jfamur. 

*  2.  A  commotion,  a  disturbance,  a  tumult, 
a  riot. 

"After  this  hunt  the  king  was  faiue  to  flee." 

Mirrour/or  MagiitrtUet,  p.  358. 
IL    Hat-making:  The  table  on  which  the 
material  for  a  hat- body  or  the  fur  for  a  nap  is 
bowed. 

hurl'-bat,  s.  [Eng.  hurl,  and  bat.]  A  whirl- 
bat ;  a  kind  of  weapon  whirled  when  used. 

"  Having  strove  personally  h i mself e  ...  at  hurlbati 
and  fist-fight."— P.  BoUand :  Plutarch,  p.  633. 

hurl -bone,  s.  [Eng.  hurl,  and  bone.]  A  bone 
near  the  middle  of  the  buttock  of  a  horse. 

hurl'-er,  s.     [Eng.  hurl;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  hurls  or  throws ;  specif.,  one 
who  plays  at  the  game  of  hurling. 

2.  Stones  used  in  the  game  of  hurling. 

3.  One  who  carries  stones  or  other  materials 
In  a  wheel-barrow.    (Scotch.) 

bur -ley-house,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
house  very  much  out  of  repair ;  a  broken- 
down  house. 

"  1  could  have  left  Rose  the  auld  hurlei/houte."— 
Scott :  Wat>erley,  ch.  IxviL 

bur' -lie  hac'-ket,  s.    [Etyrn.  doubtful.] 

L  A  small  sledge  on  which  persons  used  to 
slide  down  an  inclined  plane  on  the  side  of  a 
hill. 

2.  An  ill-hung  carriage.    (Scotch.) 

LurT  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [HuRL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  dashing  with 
force. 

*  2.  A  commotion,  a  disturbance. 

"  The  sign  of  its  [the  daemon  of  Ted  worth's]  approach 
was  an  hurling  iu  the  air  over  the  house."— QlumvUl : 
On  Witchcraft. 

3.  A  kind  of  game  with  ball, 

"  Burling  taketh  ita  denomination  from  throwing 
•f  the  ball,  and  is  of  two  sorts ;  to  goals,  and  to  the 
country :  for  hurling  to  goals  there  are  fifteen  or  thirty 
players,  more  or  less,  chosen  oat  on  each  side,  who  strip 
themselves,  and  then  join  hands  iu  ranks,  one  against 
another ;  out  of  those  ranks  they  match  themselves 
by  pairs,  one  embracing  another,  and  so  pass  away ; 
every  of  which  couple  are  to  watch  one  another  during 
this  play."— Carev  :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*  hurl  ment,  *  hurle  ment,  *.  [Eng. 
hurl;  -ment.]  Confusion. 

"The  burtement  made  by  the  change  of  place." — 
Daniel :  Hat.  Bny.,  p.  200. 

•hurt-Wind,  s.  [Eng.  hurl,  and  wind.]  A 
whirlwind. 

"  By  rapid  hurlmndt  from  his  mansion  thrown." 
.Sandy*. 

hur-ly,  hur'-ly-bur-ly,  s.  [Fr.  hurUr  = 
to  howl ;  Ital.  urlare,  from  Lat.  ululo,  from 
tdula.  =  an  owl ;  the  second  element  is  a  re- 
dnplication.  (Trench.)']  [Howu]  A  commo- 
tion, a  tumult,  a  bustle,  an  uproar.  (Sliakesp. : 
2  Henry  IV.,  v.  1.) 

*hur'-ljr-bur-ly,  v.t.  [HURLYBURLY,  ».] 
To  conmse. 

"  It  hath  bene  huriyburlyed  in  Antichristes  kyng. 
dom.~—Baie  :  Apology,  to.  48. 


hiir'-o,  hur  -on,  s.     [Latinised  from  North 
American  Indian  Huron,.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  (Of  the  form  huro) :  A  genus  of  Percidse. 
Hum  nigricans  is  found  in  Lake  Huron.     In 
that  region  it  is  called  Black-bass,  and  is 
largely  used  for  food. 

2.  (Of  the  form  huron):  The  fish  described 
under  1. 

hur  o  ni  a,  s.  [Named  from  Lake  Huron, 
the  fossils'  occurring  there  on  Drummond 
Island.] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-genus  of  Orthoceratites 
from  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Lake  Huron.  Three 
species  are  known. 

Hur  o  ni  an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  H.iro*; 
suff.  -ian.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Geoff. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Lake  Huron. 
2.  Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  old  strata 
there  deposited.    [HURONIAN  ROCKS.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geol.  (PI.):  The  Huronian  Rocks  (q.v.). 

Huronian  rocks,  Hur onean-  for- 
mation, s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  William  Logan 
to  a  series  of  strata  lying  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Huron.  They  consist  chiefly  of  quartz- 
ite  with  great  masses  of  greenish  chloritic 
schist,  sometimes  containing  pelibles  derived 
from  the  Laurentian  rocks.  The  Huronian 
rocks  are  about  18,000  feet  thick.  No  organic 
remains  have  yet  been  found  in  them,  and 
limestones  are  rare,  though  one  has  been 
found  300  feet  thick,  which  may  yet  be 
proved  originally  to  have  had  connection 
with  organic  life.  They  are  believed  to  l>e  of 
Lower  Cambrian  age,  and  lie  uncopfnrmalily 
on  the  Laurentians. 

hiir'-dn-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Lake  Hurin, 
one  of  the  great  North  American  lakes.]  ~i»ef  ] 
(Dana.) 

Min. :  According  to  T.  S.  Hunt  a  variety, 
or  sub-variety,  of  Falilunite.  It  is  a  yellowish- 
green  mineral,  with  waxy  or  pearly  lustre, 
having  a  hardness  of  3  to  3 '5,  and  a  sp.  gr.  of 
2-86.  It  occurs  in  hornblendic  boulders  near 
Lake  Huron. 

*  hurr,  v.i.    [HUR.] 

hur  rah ,  hur-ra',  interj.  &  s.  [Dan.  &  Sw. 
hurra  =  hurrah;  hurra  =  to  salute  with  cheers ; 
the  older  form  is  huzzahr(q.v.).~] 

A.  -4s  interj. :  An  exclamation  expressive 
of  joy,   applause,   approbation,   welcome,   or 
encouragement. 

"  Hurrahl  hurraht  for  Ivry  and  Henry  of  Navarre." 
Macaulay  :  Ivry. 

B.  As  sub.  :  A  shout  of  acclamation,  ap- 
plause, welcome,  or  encouragement. 

hur-rah',  hur-ra',  v.i.  &  t.  [HURRAH,  interj.] 

A.  Intro-nil.  :  To  utter  hurrahs  or  shouts  of 
acclamation,  applause,  or  encouragement. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  salute,  receive  or  welcome 
with  hurrahs. 

hurr' -burr,  *.    f  First  element  doubtful ;  Eng. 
burr  (q.v.).] 
Dot. :  Arctium  Lappa.    [BURDOCK.] 

hur'-rl-a,  a.    [The  native  Indian  name.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  serpents,  family  Colu- 
bridse,  instituted  by  Daudin  for  the  reception 
of  some  Indian  species  of  snakes. 

hur  rl-cane,  *  hur-ri-ca'-no,  s.  [Sp. 
hurracan,  "from  Caribbean  huracan ;  Fr.  oura- 
ga.ii;  Ger.  orkan ;  Dan.  orkann.] 

1.  A  violent  storm  or  tempest  of  wind  (they 
prevail  chiefly  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  the  Chinese  seas) ;  a  typhoon,  a  whirl- 
wind, a  cyclone  (q.v.). 

"  I  shall  speak  next  of  hurricanes.  These  are  violent 
storms,  raging  chiefly  among  the  Carribhee  islands." 
— Dampixr:  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Anything  which  sweeps  along  violently 
like  a  hurricane. 

"  I  am  possessed 

With  whirlwinds,  and  each  guilty  thought  to  me  is 
A  dreadful  hurricane." 

Haainger :  Unnatural  Combat,  v.  2. 

*  3.  (See  extract.) 

"A  confused  meeting  of  company  of  both  sexes  on 
Sundays  i*V»Hed  a  hurrirane."—S.  Whatley :  The 
Christian  (1736),  p.  vii.  (Not*),  in  Notes  *  Qteriei, 
Dec.  30,  1882,  p.  535. 


hurricane-deck,  ». 

Shipbuilding : 

1.  The  upper  deck  above  the  cabins  of  an 
American  river  or  lake  steamboat. 

2.  A    raised    platform  on    an    ocean-going 
steam-vessel,   extending    from    side    to  side, 
above  deck  amidships  ;  a  station  for  the  officer 
iu  command. 

hur  -ried,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [HURRY,  t>.J 

A.  A  spa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Urged,  driven,  or  pressed  forward ;  ira- 
pelled  to  speed. 

2.  Done  in  a  hurry ;  marked  by  haste  or 
hurry,  hasty  :  as,  a  hurried  meeting. 

hftr'-ried-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hurried;  -ly.]  In 
a  hurried  manner ;  with  hurry  or  haste. 

hiir  ried  ness,  s.  [Eng.  hurried;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hurried ;  haste,  hasti- 
ness. 

hur'-ri-er,  *.    [Eng.  hurry ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :    One  who    or    that    which 
hurries ;  an  exciter.    (Chapman :  Homer;  Iliad 
xvii.) 

2.  Mining:    One   who  draws   a   corve  or 
waggon  iu  a  coal-mine. 

hur  -rles,  s.  pi.    [HURRY,  *.] 

hiir'-ry,  *  hor-i-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Sw.  hum 
=  to  swing  or  whirl  round  ;  hurr  =  haste, 
hurry  ;  Dan.  harre  =  to  buzz,  to  hum  ;  IceL 
hurr  —  a  noise.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  hasten,  to  urge  on ;  to  impel  to  greater 
speed  ;  to  push  or  to  act  with  more  or  greater 
haste  ;  to  quicken. 

"  Where  rising  masts  .  .  .  echo  to  the  shout* 
Of  hurried  sailor."        Thomson  :  Summer,  1,464. 

2.  To  push  forward  ;  to  do  or  perform  with 
greater  speed  ;  to  cause  to  be  done  with  more 
haste  ;  to  expedite,  to  accelerate  :  as,  To  hurry 
on  work. 

3.  To  drive  or  urge  on  confusedly. 

"  Thence  hurried  back  to  fire." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  60S. 

4.  To  drive  or  urge  thoughtlessly  ;  to  causa 
to  act  thoughtlessly  or  precipitately;  to  impel. 
(Usually  with  an  indirect  object  governed  by 
a  preposition.) 

"Thosefollies  into  which  pride  and  anger  frequently 
hurried  his  brother  chieftains."— Uacaulay :  Uitt. 
Eny.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Mining :  To  draw,  as  a  corve  or  waggon 
in  coal-mines. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  hasten  ;  to  move  or  act 
witli  haste,  celerity,  or  precipitation. 

"  Hurraing  posts  or  fleeter  fame." 

Scott :  Marmian,  v.  S4, 

hur'-ry  (pi.  hur'-ries),  s.    [HURRY,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  hurrying  or  hastening ;  undue 
haste  ;  precipitancy,  bustle,  urgency,  confu- 
sion. 

"Things  were  in  a  hurry  for  the  preparation."— 
Usher :  Annals  (an.  3905). 

2.  (PI.) :  Staiths  or  timber  framings,  on  to 
which  coal-trucks  are  run,  and  from  which  they 
discharge  their  loads  by  means  of  spouts  to 
the  holds  of  the  ships. 

II.  Music :  The  technical,  theatrical,  or  stage 
name  for  a  tremolo  "passage  on  the  violin,  or 
a  roll  on  the  drum.  The  "hurry"  is  generally 
played  as  a  preparation  for  the  culminating 
point  of  a  dramatic  incident,  the  leading  to  a 
"  picture,"  during  stage  struggles  or  like  ex- 
citing actions. 

hurry-scurry,  hurry-skurry,  adv. 
In  a  hurry  or  bustle,  confusedly. 

"  Run  hurrg^kurry  round  t  he  floor." 

Gray  :  A  Long  Story. 

hur'-ry-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [HURRY,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  in  a 
hurry  ;  haste,  hurry. 

hur'-rif-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hurrying;  -ly.] 
In  a  hurrying  manner  ;  with  haste  or  hurry  ; 
hastily. 

hurst,  s.  [A.S.  hyrst;  cogn.  with  M.  H.  Ger. 
hurst ;  Sw.  hurst  =  a  shrub,  a  thicket ;  allied 
to  hurdle.  ] 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pS 
or.  wore.  wol£  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try.  Syrian.    »,  «  =  e;  ey-a.    an  =  lew. 


hurstbeech— hushion 
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*L  Ord.  TMng.  :  A  grove  or  wood,  a  thicket. 
(It  occurs  frequently  as  an  element  in  names 
of  places  :  as  Penshurst,  istaplehurst,  &c.) 

"Eac-h  rising  hunt, 

Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nurst." 
Orayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s.  2. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Her.  :   A  charge   representing   a   small 
group  of  trees,  generally  borne  upon  a  mount 
or  base. 

2.  Sfach.  :   The  ring  or  collar  of  a   trip- 
hammer   helve    bearing    the   trunnions   on 
which  it  oscillates. 

hurst  -bee9h,  s.    [Eng.  hurst,  and  beech.] 
Bot.  :  Carpinus  Betulus,  the  Hornbeam. 

hurt,  *  hert-en,  *  hirt  en,  *  hirt,  v.t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  hurter,  heurter  =  to  knock,  to  push, 
to  dash  against,  a  word  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf. 
Wei.  hyrddhu  —  to  push,  to  assault  ;  hwrdd  — 
a  push,  a  thrust  ;  Ital.  iirtare  =.  to  knock,  to 
dash  against  ;  Dut.  horten  =  to  jolt,  to  shake  ; 
If.  H.  Ger.  hurten  =  to  dash  against.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*»1.  To  knock  or  dash  against  ;  to  strike. 

"And  he  him  hurteth  with  his  hora  adouu." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2.618. 

2.  To  cause  physical  pain  to  ;  to  wound  ;  to 
pain  by  some  bodily  harm  ;  to  bruise. 

"  So  sore  hath  Venus  hurt  him  with  litre  liroiid." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,651. 

3.  To  cause  mental  pain  to  ;  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  ;  to  annoy,  to  grieve. 

"The  king  was  more  hurt  by  this  insult  to  hl» 
Church."  —  Vacaulay:  Jiist.  Emj.,  ch.  vili. 

4.  To  damage  ;  to  impair  in  value,  quality, 
or  usefulness  ;  to  cause  injury,  loss,  or  detri- 
ment to. 

"Love  is  hurt  with  jar  and  fret." 

Tennyson  :  Miller's  Daughter.  809. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cause  pain,  injury,  damage,  or  harm  ; 
to  be  hurtful. 

"Cupide  which  male  hurte  and  hele 
In  loue's  cause."        Gotaer  :  C.  A.,  "DK.  viii. 

*  2.  To  stumble. 

"If  ony  man  wander  in  the  dai  he  hirtith  not."— 
IVydife  :  John  xi  9. 

hurt  (1),  *hort,  *  hurte,  s.    [HURT,  v.] 

1.  A  wound,  a  bruise  ;  anything  which  causes 
physical  pain. 

"  He  received  seven  hurtt  1'  the  body." 

Shakes]).  :  Coriolunut,  11.  L 

2.  Injury,  harm,  detriment,  loss  or  damage. 

"  Thou  dost  nie  yet  but  little  hurt." 

ShaXetp.  :  Tempr.it,  ii.  2. 

hurt,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [HURT,  v.} 

hurt  (2),  heurt,  s.    [Fr.] 

Her.  :  An  azure  oriblue  rondle  ;  supposed  by 
some  to  represent  a  hurt  or  wound,  by  others 
the  hurtleberry,  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

hurt  -er  (1),  ».  [Eng.  hurt  ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  hurts  or  does  harm. 

"  I  shall  not  be  a  hnrter  if  no  helper." 

Beaum.  i  Met.  :  Kiny  i  Xo  King,  v. 

tonrt'-er  (2),  s.  [Fr.  heurtoir,  from  heurter  = 
to  dash  against.] 

1.  Fort.  :  A  timber  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Interior  slope  as  a  revetment,  to  prevent  in- 
.'ury  to  the  parapet  by  the  wheels  of  the  gun. 

2.  Ordnance  :  Pieces  of  wood  or  iron  at  the 
front  of  the  chassis  to  prevent  the  top  car- 
riage from   running  off  when   "  in  battery." 
The  counter-hnrter  is  a  similar  piece  at  the 
rear  of  the  chassis  for  checking  the  recoil  of 
the  carriage. 

3.  Vehic.  :  A  butting-piece  on  an  axle.    A 
frtrengthening-piece  placed  against  a  shoulder 
cf  an  axle. 

hurt-ful,  a.  [Eng.  hurt;  -/W(Z)-]  Causing 
or  tending  to  cause  hurt,  harm,  injury,  loss 
or  detriment  ;  injurious,  harmful,  mischievous, 
damaging,  baneful,  noxious. 

"  None  of  them  are  hurtful,  but  loving  and  holy."— 
Buntian:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

ntirt'-ful-ly,  adv:  [Eng.  hurtful;  -ly.]  In  a 
hurtful  manner  ;  so  as  to  hurt  or  damage  ; 
injuriously,  pcrni  .iously,  mischievously. 

hurt  fulness,  ..  [Eng.  hurtful  ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  Iwing  hurtful  ;  injurious- 
ness,  noxiousness,  perniciousness. 


e,  "hor-tle,  "bur-tell,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A  frequent,  from  hurt  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive  : 
1.  To  dash,  to  throw,  to  hurl. 


2.  To  move  or  whirl  round  rapidly. 

"  His  harmfull  club  he  gan  to  hirtle  bye.* 

Spenser  :  F.  <}.,  11.  vii.  42. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  meet  or  dash  together  with  noise,;  to 
clash ;  to  meet  in  shock  or  encounter. 

"  Iron  sleet  of  tirrowy  shower 
Hurtles  in  UK-  darkened  air." 

Gray :  fatal  Sisters. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  like  the  clash  of  arms  or 
of  fighting. 

"  The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air." 

Shaketp. :  Julius  Casar,  ii.  a. 

3.  To  move  rapidly,  to  press,  to  rush,  to 
hurry. 

"  Now  hurtling  round."      Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  28. 

hur'-tle-ber-ry,  s.    [WHORTLEBERRY.] 

Bot. :  Vaccinium  Myrtillus. 

*  hurt' -less,  *burt-lesse,  a.    [Eng.  hurt; 
-less.] 

1.  Doing  or  causing  no  hurt,  harm,  or  in- 
jury ;  harmless,  innoxious,  innocent. 

"  Gentle  dame,  so  hurtless  and  so  true." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  31. 

2.  Receiving  no  hurt,  harm,  or  injury  ;  un- 
hurt, uninjured,  without  hurt. 

*  hurt -less-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  hurtless;  -ly.] 
Without  doing  hurt,  harm,  or  injury. 

"  Both  with  brave  breaking  should  hurllessly  have 
performed  that  match."— Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

*  hurt -less-ness,  s.      [Eng.  hurtless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  hurtless,  harm- 
less, or  innoxious  ;  harmlessness,  innocence. 

hur-tolr,  s.    [HURTER  (2),  s.] 

hurt  -SIC-kle,  s.     [Eng.  hurt,  and  sickle.] 
Bot. :  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

hurt'-jf,  a.    [Eng.  hurt  (2),  s.  ;  -y.] 

Her. :  Sown  or  strewed  with  hurts,  without 
regard  to  number. 

bus  band,  bus  bond,  •  bus  bondo, 
*  huse- bonde,  s.  [A.S.  husbonda,  from 
Icel.  husbondi  =  the  master  of  a  house,  con- 
tracted from  husboandi,  or  husbuandi,  from  fats 
=  a  house,  and  buandi  =  dwelling,  pr.  par. 
of  bua  —  to  dwell ;  Dan.  huusbond  ;  Sw.  hus- 
bonde.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  master  of  a  house  ;  the  male  head  of 
a  household. 


*  2.  A  husbandman,  a  farmer,  a  tiller  of  the 
soil. 

"  Like  as  a  withered  tree,  through  husband's  toll. 
Is  often  seen  full  freshly  to  have  flourished." 

Spenter:  F.  «.,  IV.  iii.  89. 

3.  A  man  joined  to  a  woman  in  marriage ; 
the  correlative  to  wife. 


*  4.  The  male  of  animals. 

"  Even  though  a  snowy  ram  thou  shalt  behold. 
Prefer  him  not  in  haste  for  husband  to  thy  fold.' 
Dryden  :  VirgU  ;  Georgia  iii.  695. 

*5.  One  who  is  frugal  and  thrifty  ;  a  good 
and  frugal  manager ;  an  economist. 

"  Some,  who  are  husbands  of  their  oil,  pour  at  first 
the  oil  alone."—  Eaelyn  :  Acctaria. 

II.  Naut. :  A  person  engaged  by  the  owners 
of  a  ship  to  take  the  management  and  superin- 
tendence of  it,  so  far  as  regards  the  purchase 
of  stores,  its  repair  and  equipments,  payment 
of  freights,  lie.,  commonly  called  the  ship's 
husband.  •  • 

husband-field,  s.    A  cultivated  field. 


*  husband-land,  s.    An  old'  Scotch  term 
for  a  division  of  land,  containing  twenty-six 
acrcs,  that  is,  as  much  as  could  lie  tilled  by  one 
plough,  or  mowed  with  a  scythe  by  the  hus- 
bandman. 

bus  band,  v.t.    [HUSBAND,  s.] 

*  1.  *To  till,  to  cultivate. 

"Bare  land,  manured,  husbanded,  and  tilled  with 
excellent  endeavour."— Hhakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  3. 

2.  To  manage  with  frugality  or  economy; 
to  economize  ;  to  use  in  the  manner  calculated 
to  produce  the  best  and  greatest  results. 

"  For  my  mean*,  I'll  husband  them  >o  well. 
They  shall  go  far."        Shukeip. :  Hamlet,  IT.  i. 

*  3.  To  provide  with  a  husband. 

"  Being  so  father'.!  and  so  husbanded." 

Shaketp. :  Juliut  Catar,  11.  1. 


*  hus'-band-a-ble,  o.    [Eng.  husband ;  -able.) 
Capable  of  being  husbanded  or  managed  with 
economy. 

*  bus -band-less,  a.    [Eng.  husband;  -leu.} 

Without  a  husband  ;  having  no  husband. 

"  A  widow  husbandless,  subject  to  fears,* 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  lit  1. 

*  hus'-band-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  husband;  -Zy.l 
A.  As  adj. :  Frugal,  thrifty,  economical. 

"  The  greatest  want  is  industrious,  painefull.  and 
husbandly  inhabitants  to  tille  and  t  riuime  the  ground.* 
—Huckluyt :  Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt  a,  p.  164. 

B.  As  adv. :  Frugally,  economically. 
hus'- band -man,    *  bus  -  bond  -  man, 

bus  bonde  man,  hous  bonde  man, 
s.  [Eng.  husband ;  -man.  ] 

*  1.  The  master  of  a  family  or  household. 

"  Sike  lay  the  husbandman,  whos  that  the  place  is, 
Bedrid  upon  a  couche  now  he  lay." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,850. 

2.  A  farmer ;  a  cultivator  or  tiller  of  the 
soil ;  one  engaged  in  fanning  or  agriculture. 

"  The  husbandman  selfe  to  come  that  way. 
Of  custome  for  to  snrvewe  his  ground." 

Spenter  :  Shepheardt  Calender  ;  Ftt. 

bus  band  ry,  *  hows  bonde  rye.  •  hus- 
bond-rie,  s.  [Eng.  husband;  -ry.] 

*  1.   The  management  of  a  household  or 
domestic  affairs  ;  domestic  economy. 

"The  women  haue  all  the  doyng  in  houskeping and 
husbandrie."—Ooldyng :  Justine,  to.  18L 

*  2.  Thrift,  frugality,  economy. 

"  He  had,  with  much  husbandry,  collected  a  great 
treasure."— Clarendon  :  Religion  i  Policy,  ch.  v. 

3.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  husband- 
man or  farmer  ;  farming  ;  the  tillage  or  culti- 
vation of  the  soil ;  agriculture. 

"  The  difference  between  an  acre  of  land  sown  with 
wheat,  and  an  acre  of  the  same  laud  lying  withoutauy 
husbandry  upon  it." — Locke. 

4.  The  products  of  husbandry  or  farming. 

"  Her  plenteous  womb 
Ezpresseth  its  full  tilth  and  husbandry." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  L  4. 

If  For  the  difference  between  husbandry  and 
cultivation,  see  CULTIVATION. 

hush,  *  bust,  *  huishte,  *  huyst,  interj., 
a.,  &  s.    [An  imitative  word ;  cf.  WHIST.] 
A.  As  interj. :  Be  still,  be  silent. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Silent,  still,  quiet,  hushed. 

"  The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death.  Shalcetp. :  Samlet,  II 1 

*  C,  As  subst. :  Silence,  stillness,  quiet 

"  The  villainous  centreblU 

Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moonlea 
nights."  Tennyson  :  Maud,  L  i.  «i 

hush,  v.t.  &  i.    [HusH,  interj.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  still,  to  silence,  to  quiet,  to  tranquil- 
lize, to  repress  the  noise  of. 

"  The  salt  sea  water  passes  by 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye. 

Tennyson :  In  Memariam,  xlx. 

2.  To  allay,  to  appease,  to  calm. 

"  And  hush  my  deepest  grief  of  all. ' 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  xix. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  still,  quiet,  or  silent 

U  To  hush  up  :  To  suppress,  to  keep  back, 
to  keep  concealed  or  secret 

hush-money,  s.  Money  paid  or  received 
to  keep  back  information  or  facts  ;  a  bribe  to 
secure  silence. 

"  A  poor  chambermaid  has  sent  In  ten  shilling*  out 
of  her  hush-money,  to  expiate  her  guilt."— Guardian, 
No.  36. 

hush'-a-by,  intrrj.  [HUSH.]  Used  by  mother* 
and  nurses  in  lulling  children  to  sleep. 

*  hush  -er,  «.    [USHER,  ».] 

hush  Irig,  s.    [Prob.  a  corruption  of  flushing.) 
[FLUSH,  v.] 
Mining : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  one  mode  of  exposing 
and  collecting  ore.    In  a  ravine  where  surface 
ore  is  exposed  or  but  lightly  covered,  a  body 
of  water  is  dammed  and  then  allowed  to  flow 
through  the  ravine,  tearing  up  the  earth  and 
stones  and  exposing  new  surfaces,  whence  the 
ore  is  gathered. 

2.  A  process  of  clearing  water  from  the  sur- 
face of  ore,  in  stream  works,  by  diverting  and 
directing  streams  of  water  thereon 

hush  Ion,  «.  [A  corrupt,  of  cushion  (q.v.).] 
A  cushion  ;  the  foot  of  a  stocking  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  leg. 

"  She  dlghti  her  (i  run  tie  wi'  a  huthlon.- 

Burm :  Hie  a  Wife  at  Wfllit  BaA, 


boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-dan, -tian  =  shan.   -tion, -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -dons.    siou»  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  d?L , 
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bosk,  *  huske,  «.  [Properly  hulsk,  from 
nultn  =  to  hide,  to  cover ;  cogn.  with  Goth, 
kuljan  =  to  cover ;  Dut.  hulse ;  Low  Ger. 
hvlse;  M.  H.  Ger.  huUcke ;  Ger.  hulse  =  a 
busk,  a  shell.} 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  external  integument  of  certain 
fruits  or  seeds  of  plants ;  a  glume  ;  a  hull ;  a 
rind. 


*  2.  Fig. :  A  case,  a  frame,  a  shell,  a  skele- 
ton. 

"  Learing  them  but  the  shales  and  hutkt  of  men." 

Stiakttp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  1 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Dot.  (PI.) :  The  dry  envelopes  of  either 
flowers  or  fruits.     (London.) 

2.  Milling :  The  supporting  frame  of  a  run 
Of  millstones. 

busk,  >:t.  [Hi-sK,  5.]  To  strip  off  the  husks, 
or  external  covering  of. 

"  In  the  goldeii  weather  the  malie  was  hinted." 
Longfellow :  tvangeline,  ii.  4. 

husked,.!.    [Eng.  husk;  -td.] 

1.  Having  or  bearing  a  husk    covered  with 
a  husk. 

2.  Stripped  of  the  husk. 

husk-er,  ».  [Eng.  husk;  -tr.]  One  who  or 
that  which  strips  off  the  husks  of  fruits  or 
seeds. 

hfisk  -I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  husky  (2)  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
husky  manner  or  voice  ;  hoarsely. 

busk  I  ness,  <  [Eng.  husky  (2);  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  husky  ;  hoarseness. 

husk  -Ing,  pr.  pat.,  a.,  Si  s.    [HUSK,  v.] 

A.  *  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  stripping 
Off  the  husks  of  fruits,  seeds,  tie    'Longfellow : 
Song  of  Hiawatha,  xiii.) 

2.  A  husking-bee  (q.v.). 

husking  bee,  s.  A  meeting  or  gathering 
Of  friends  and  neighbours  at  a  farmer's  house, 
to  assist  in  husking  the  maize.  [BEE(!),  II.  2.] 

husking  peg,  s.  A  pin  or  claw  worn 
upon  the  hand  to  assist  in  tearing  open  the 
shuck  when  husking  Indian  corn. 

husk'-?  (IX  o.  [Eng.  husk;  -y.]  Abounding 
in  husks  ;  consisting  of  or  resembling  husks ; 
rough. 

"  Cut  their  dry  and  hutky  wax  away.* 

Addiion:  Virgil;  Georgia  IT, 

husk  -jr  (2),  o.  [A  corruption  of  husty  or 
hausty  =  inclined  to  cough,  from  haust ;  A.S. 
hwosta,  =  a  cough.]  Hoarse,  harsh,  not  sharp 
or  clear  (said  of  the  voice). 

"  Proser  was  dead,  and  Sergeant  Quirkit 
Grew  hitiky."  A  nttey :  Pleader' t  Ouidt, 

hu  SO,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  huso; 
M.  H.  Ger.  huso,  husen;  N.  H.  Ger.  hausen; 
Bohem.  wyz,  wyza,  un/zina  ;  Pol.  wyz,  wyzinai; 
Hung.  viza.  (Mahn.)~] 

Ichthy. :  Acipenser  huso,  the  Beluga  or  Isin- 
glass Sturgeon.  It  is  sometimes  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  weighs  twelve  hundred 
pounds.  One  mentioned  by  Cuvier  reached 
three  thousand  pounds.  It  inhabits  the  great 
rivers  falling  into  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 
The  best  isinglass  is  made  from  its  air-bladder. 

bus  Bar",  *  hus-ar,  s.  [Hungarian  huszar=* 
the  twentieth,  from  husi  =  twenty,  so  called 
because  Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  A.D.  1458-1490,  raised  a  corps  of 
horse-soldiers,  in  1458,  by  commanding  that 
one  man  should  be  chosen  out  of  every  twenty 
in  each  village  (Skeat).']  Originally  one  of 
the  national  cavalry  of  Hungary  and  Croatia, 
now  one  of  the  light  cavaliy  of  European 
armies.  In  the  British  army  there  a-e  thir- 
teen regiments  of  Hussars. 

hussar-jacket, ». 

1.  [PELISSE]. 

2.  A  close-fitting  jacket  worn  by  ladies ;  it 
Ciosely  resembles  in  shape  and  braiding  the 
tunic  of  an  English  hussar. 

nua  sif,  *.  [A  corruption  of  housewife  (q.v.).] 
A  lady's  companion  or  case  for  holding  needles, 
thimble,  cotton,  worsted,  Ate, 


Huss  ite,  a.   &  .».    [Named  after  John  Huss 
[l)ef.];  huss,  in  Bohemian  =  a  goose.] 
Church  d  Civil  History  : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  John  Huss 
[B.] 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.):  The  followers  of  John 
Huss,  who  was  born  of  humble  parents,  at 
Hussinatz  iu  Bohemia,  about  A.D.  1370,  and 
became  priest  iu  1400.    Huss  was  a  realist  iu 
philosophy,  and  adopted  the  views  of  Wycliffe, 
whose  works  he  translated,  giving  great  offence 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague.     Huss  appeared 
by  citation  before  the  Council  of  Constance, 
and,  though  provided  with  a  safe-conduct  from 
the  Emperor  Siegraund,  or  Sigismund,  he  was 
adjudged  a  heretic,  and  burnt  alive  July  6, 1415, 
as  was  his  disciple  Jerome  of  Prague,  on  May 
SO,  1416.     By  the  decision  of  this  Council,  the 
request  of  the  Bohemian  laity  to  communicate 
under  two  kinds  was  refused.  The  treatment  of 
Huss  exasperated  his  followers,  and  led  to  a  re- 
ligious war  in  which  great  ferocity  and  cruelty 
were  manifested  on  both  sides.    The  Hussite 
leaders   were    John    Ziska,    or    Zizka,    and 
after  his  death  Procopius.     Sigismund  com- 
manded the  imperial  forces.      The  Hussites 
fortified  a  mountain  near  Prague  which  they 
called  Mount  Tabor.    [TABORITES.]    Ziskawas 
victorious  in  thirteen  pitched  battles  and  a 
hundred    engagements    and    sieges,  though, 
losing  his  second  eye  by  an  arrow,  the  first 
having  been  destroyed  in  his  youth,  he  had  to 
lead  without  the  gift  of  sight.     He  died  Oct. 
12,  1424,  soon  after  he  had  obtained  religious 
liberty  for  Bohemia.    Before  this  the  Hussites 
had  begun  to  split  into  minor  sects,  as  the 
Orebites,  or  Horebites,  the  Orphanites,  and 
the  Calixtines  (q.v.).    In  1433,  the  Calixtines 
were  conciliated  by  the  concession  of  the  cup  to 
the  laity.  [UTRAQUISTS.]  By  the  treaty  of  1435, 
Siegmund  was  acknowledged  king  of  Bohemia, 
which,  however,  remained  in  an  uneasy  state. 
The  Hussite  troubles  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Lutheran  Reformation. 

hus'-sy,  s.    [A  corruption  of  husw\fe= house- 
wife (q.v.).J 

*  1.  The  female  head  of  a  house  or  family ; 
a  housewife. 


*  2.  A  thrifty  woman  ;  an  economist. 

3.  A  pert,  forward  girl ;  a  jade ;  a  jilt. 

"And  you  have  but  too  well  succeeded,  you  little 
hull!/,  you."—Goldtmith  :  Good-natured  Man,  ii, 

4.  A  lady's  companion ;  a  case  for  holding 
needles,  thimble,  cotton,  &c. 

'bust,  a.  [HusH,  ».]  Hushed,  silent,  quiet, 
stilL 

"  Tho  weren  the  cruell  clarions  full  hutt,  and  full 
•till."— Chaucer:  Boeciut,  bk.  ii. 

bust' -ing,  s.  TA.S.  husting,  from  Icel.  hus- 
thing  =  a  council  or  meeting :  hus  —  a  house, 
and  thing  =  (1),  a  thing,  (2),  an  assembly,  a 
meeting  for  purposes  of  legislation.] 

*  1.  A  meeting,  a  council. 

"Hulden  michel  hutting."  Layamon,  2,324. 
*2.  (PL):  A  court  formerly  held  in  many 
cities  of  England  ;  specif.,  a  court  held  \»ithin 
the.  city  of  London  before  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Recorder,  and  Sheriffs.  It  had  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  actions  for  the  recovery  of  land 
within  the  city. 

"  It  cometb  from  the  huttingi,  the  principal  and 
highest  court  iu  London,  as  also  iu  Winchester,  Lin- 
couie,  York,  4c."— Fuller .-  Worthiet ;  London. 

3.  (PI.) :  A  temporary  platform  from  which 
candidates  addressed  the  electors  during  par- 
liamentary elections.  An  English  term,  not 
used  in  this  country. 

"  The  progress  of  a  candidate  can  possibly  be  from 
the  huttingi  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate  back  to 
the  huttingi."— Toote:  To  the  Elector i  of  Wetlminiter, 
179«. 

bus  tie  (tie  as  el),  v.t.  &  i.  [Dut.  hutselen 
=  to  shake  up  and  down  :  a  frequent,  from 
O.  Dan.  hutsen ;  Dan.  hotsen  —  to  shake.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  shake  together  in  confusion ; 
to  jostle ;  to  push  or  shove  about  roughly  or 
rudely. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  crowd ;  to  press  roughly  or 
rudely ;  to  jostle ;  hence  to  work  with  energy 
and  despatch.     (U.S.) 

hus' -tier  (t  silent),  t.  One  who  hustles;  an 
energetic  worker.  ( U.  S.) 

*  hus-  wife,  s.    [HOUSEWIFE,*.] 

*  bus  wife,  v.t.    [HOUSEWIFE,  tn] 


*  hus- wife-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [HOUSEWIFELY.] 

*  hus-wif-er-y,  s.    [HOUSEWIFERY.] 

hilt,  *  hotte,  s.  [Fr.  hutte,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
hutta ;  Ger.  hutte  =  a  hut ;  Sp.  huta ;  Dut.  hut; 
Dan.  hytte ;  Sw.  hydda ;  Sausc.  kuti.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  house,  hovel,  or 
cottage ;  a  mean  dwelling,  a  cot,  a  wooden 
structure  for  shelter. 

"  Some  of  them  going  into  their  hutt  to  sleep."— 
Dampier  :  Voyage*  (au.  1691). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Firearms  :  The  back-end  or  body  of  the 
breech-pin  of  a  musket. 

2.  Mil.  :  A  wooden  structure  for  the'accom 
modation  and  shelter  of  soldiers  in  camp. 

hut-urn,  a. 

Archteol. :  A  name  given  to  small  cinerary 
urns  of  Etruscan  pottery,  which  are  in  the 
form  of  rude  huts  of  skins,  stretched  on  cross- 
poles.  They  have  been  found  on  and  near  the 
Alban  Mount,  and  are  of  very  high  antiquity, 
the  sepulchral  furniture  of  the  earliest  races 
of  Italy,  prior,  it  is  probable,  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome.  (Dennis:  Buried  Cities  of 
Etruria,  ii.  457.) 

thiit,  v.t.  &i.    [Hur,  ».] 

A.  Trans. :  To  place  or  quarter  in  huts  ;  aft, 
To  hut  troops. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  take  lodgings  in  huts. 

hutch,   *  huche,  hucche,  s.     (Fr.imche; 
from  Low  Lat.  hutica,  a  word  probably  of 
Teutonic  origin.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  box,  chest,  bin,  coffer  or  other  recep- 
tacle ;  as,  a  grain-fcittcA,  a  rabbit-hutch,  &c. 

"  A  miller  in  his  boultiug  hutch 
Drives  out  the  pure  meale  neerely." 

Broume :  Britanniot  Pattorali,  bk.  ii.,  1 1, 

2.  A  kneading-trough. 

3.  A  measure  of  two  Winchester  bushels. 
U,  Technically: 

1.  Milling :  The  case  of  a  flour-bolt ;  a  bolt* 
ing  hutch. 

2.  Mining: 

(1)  A  low-wheeled  car  adapted  to  run  on  a 
track  in  the  gallery  of  a  mine,  to  be  lifted  on 
the  cage  to  the  surface,  and  then  run  off  to 
the  dumping  chute,  by  which  its  contents  are 
carried  to  waggons. 

(2)  A  cistern  or  box  for  washing  ores. 

"hiitgh,  v.t.    [HUTCH,  *.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  store,  hoard,  or  lay  up} 
as  in  a  hutch  or  chest. 

"She  hutched  th'  all-worshipped  ore,  and  precious 
To  store  her  children  with."   Hilton :  Ctmut,  7U. 

2.  M  In. :  To  separate  and  clean  ore  by  wash- 
ing in  a  sieve. 

hut9h'-ing,  s.    [HUTCH,  v.] 

Mining :  The  separation  of  ore  in  a  sieve, 
which  is  suspended  from  a  lever  or  held  in 
the  hands  and  agitated  in  a  vat  of  water. 

hutch'-in-si-a,  s.  [Named  after  Miss  Hat* 
chings,  of  Bautry,  a  zealous  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cruciferse,  family  Lepidida. 
The  petals  are  small ;  the  filaments  without 
scales,  the  stigma  sessile,  the  pod  broadly 
oblong,  obtuse,  much  compressed,  the  valves 
keeled,  the  septum  narrow,  two  seeds,  not 
margined,  on  each  cell.  HiUchinsia  petrcea, 
a  small  plant  two  to  four  inches  high,  is  found 
on  limestone  rocks  in  the  west  of  England 
and  in  Wales. 

Hut9h-m-so  ni-ans,  s.    [See  def.] 

Ch.  Hist.,  &c.  (PL):  The  followers  of  John 
Hutchinson,  a  native  of  Spennithorne,  in 
Yorkshire  (1674-1737).  He  believed  that  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  a  complete  system 
of  natural  science,  as  well  as  of  theology.  He 
opposed  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  He  often 
departed  from  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  text.  Many  divines  embraced  his  views, 
but  he  never  founded  a  sect. 

"  The  ffufchinsoniant  were  combined  in  an  extreme 
dislike  for  rationalism."  —  LeiUe  Stephen:  Engliik 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  i.  390. 

butt  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Hur,  v.] 

Hut  to  -nl-an,  a.     [Hutton,  a  proper  name 
(see  def);  suff.  -ian.] 
Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Dr.  Hutton,  of 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
«r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o»  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  lew. 
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Edinburgh,  one  of  the  founders  of  modern 
geology. 

Huttonian  theory,  .-•. 

Geol. :  The  theory  first  published  by  Dr. 
Button,  in  1788,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and 
developed  in  1795  He  was  the  first  to  dis- 
tinguish between  cosmogony  and  geology, 
believing  the  latter  to  be  in  no  way  concerned 
with  "questions  as  to  the  origin  of  things." 
He  says  that — 

"The  ruins  of  an  older  world  are  visible  in  the  pre- 
sent structure  of  our  planet,  and  the  strata  which  now 
compose  our  continents  have  been  ouce  beneath  the  sea, 
and  were  formed  out  of  the  waste  of  pre-existing  conti- 
nents. The  same  forces  are  still  destroying,  by  chemical 
decomposition  or  mechanical  violence,  even  the  hardest 
rocks  and  transporting  the  materials  to  the  sea,  where 
they  are  spread  out  and  form  strata  analogous  to  those 
of  more  ancient  date.  Although  loosely  deposited  along 
the   bottom   of   the   ocean,  they  become  afterwards 
altered  and  consolidated  by  volcanic  heat,  and  then 
heaved  up  fractured  and  contorted." 
Hutton  was  the  precursor  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
whose  views  were  essentially  the  same,  and 
who  procured  for  them  large  acceptance  among 
geologists.     Professor  Huxley  called  the  Hut- 
tonian theory  Uniformitarianism  (q.v.).   [Gao- 
LOGY,  PLUTONISTS,  VOLCANISTS.] 

*  hu-vette',  s.    [Fr.] 

Mil. :  A  covering  for  the  head  for  a  soldier. 

hux,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  fish,  as  for 
pike,  with  hooks  and  lines  attached  to  floating 
bladders. 

*  hux'-ter, ».    [HUCKSTER.] 

Huy  -  ge'- nl  -  an,  o.  [From  Hugenius,  the 
Latinized  name'of  Huyghens.  See  def.J 

Optics,  £c.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Christian 
Huyghens,  born  at  the  Hague,  April  14,  1629, 
died  1695,  aged  66.  He  discovered  double 
refraction  in  crystals,  ascertained  that  the 
apparent  horns,  seen  by  Galileo,  projecting 
from  Saturn  were  a  ring,  discovered  the  fourth 
satellite  to  that  planet,  &c. 

Huygenian  telescope,  5. 

Optic.  Instnim.  :  A  telescope  having  on  ob- 
ject glass  of  123  feet  of  focal  length.  The 
glass  was  mounted  on  a  pule,  and  had  no 
tube,  the  only  one  being  a  small  one  for  the 
eye  glass.  He  subsequently  constructed  an 
eye-piece  of  two  lenses,  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  enlarging  the  field  of  vision 
and  diminishing  aberration. 

huys-Ben'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Huyssen, 
wlid,  in  1865,  first  described  it  under  the  name 
of  Eisenstassfurtit.]  -, 

Min.:  A  greenish-gray  mineral,  weathering 
yellow,  either  an  iron  boracite  or  a  distinct 
species. 

*  buzz,  *  buss,  v.i.    [From  the  sound.]    To 
buzz ;  to  murmur. 

"If  the  fire  then  hiirne  In  the  chimney  pale,  and 
keepe  therewith  a  hutting  noise."—/1.  Holland:  Pliiiie. 
bit.  xviii.,  ch.  ix  xv. 

huz  za',  inter} .  &  t.    [HURRAH.] 

A.  As  interj. :  A  shout  of  joy,  acclamation, 
or  welcome ;  hurrah. 

"  Euaa.  my  jolly  cobblers  !  and  ituz-.n. 
My  stable  sweepers."      Faakes:  /:.  ..tluilamium. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  cheer;  an  hurrah. 

"Three  loud  hiatai  were  raised."— liucautay :  HM. 
Eng.,  ch.  xli 

buz  za',  v.i.  tc  t.    [HUZZA,  ».] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  shout  huzza ;  to  hurrah  ; 
to  cheer. 

"  The  mob  hutzai.    Away  they  trudite." 

i;,,i'iirr :  Horace ;  Satire*,  bk.  L  9. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cheer ;  to  salute  with  huzzas 
or  cheers  ;  to  receive  with  acclamations. 

"  The  brut*  crowd,  whose  envious  zeal 
Snoot  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel." 

Scott :  liuktbn,  ri  M. 

huz  zie.  s.    [HcssY.J 

hveV-ler-a,  t.    [Sw.] 

Min. :  A  white  or  reddish  clay,  described 
by  Forchhammer,  from  Iceland.  Compos.  : 
silica,  50'99 ;  alumina,  7.39 ;  sesquioxide  of 
Iron,  21-21 ;  magnesia,  19'%  ;  and  titanic  acid, 
<V46. 

liver -salt,  >.  [Dan.,  from  hver  =  every  one, 
and  oft  ai  (alt.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Halotrichite.  It  is  an 
alum  from  Iceland,  described  by  Forchhammer. 

*  hy'-a-c^ne,  ».    [HYACINTH.]    The  hyacinth. 

"Some  deep  empurpled  as  the  '>/""'"'.' 

Spenter:  f.  «..  II.  xiL.  liv. 


ny'-a-9inth,  hy-a-9in'  - 

thus,  s.  [L;it.  hyacinthus  =  Gr.  vdxivQos 
(huakinthos)  =  a  plant,  apparently  not  the 
modern  hyacinth.  Liddell  &  Scott  consider 
it  to  have  been  a  generic  word  for  any  of  the 
Iris  order.  One  of  these,  Gladiolus  communis, 
has  been  specified.  Other  opinions  are  in 
favour  of  the  Martagon  Lily,  or  even  of  the 
Larkspurs  ;  'YoKtpdof  (Huakinthos)  [I.  1] ;  in 
FT.  hyaci nthe.] 
I.  Of  the  forms  Hyacinthus,  hyacinthus  : 

1.  Class.  Mythol.  (Of  the  form  Hyacinthus)  : 
A  Laconian  youth,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
killed  him  undesignedly  by  a  throw  of  a  discus 
or  quoit.     The  god  transformed  him  into  a 
flower  (hyacinthus),  on  which,  in  memorial  of 
his  grief,  he  inscribed  the  Greek  letters  a  i 
(a  i).   Scientifically  viewed,  the  process  should 
be   reversed.     The  discovery  of  some  plant 
with    marks    faintly    resembling   the    Greek 
letters  a  i  generated  the  myth  of  the  youth 
Hyacinthus. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  the  form  hyacinthus)  :  A  genus  of 
Liliareae,  tribe  Scilleae,  once  so  extensive  as  to 
include  the  common  wild  hyacinth  (hyacinth 
of  the  woods)  or  blue  bell,  then  called  Hyacin- 
thus nonscriptits,  next  transferred  to  the  genus 
Agraphis  of  Link,  and  called  Agraphis  nutans 
(Hooker  £  Arnotf),  and  now  figuring  as  Scilla 
nutans  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker).     It  included  also 
the    present  Muscari   racemosum.      As    now 
limited  its  type  is  H.  orientalis.    [II.  1.]    The 
bulb  is  stout;  the  leaves  fleshy,  linear,  and 
oblong  ;  the  inflorescence  a  drooping  spike 
with  the  perianth  bell-shaped,  six-parted ;  the 
stamens  six,  all  equal  ;  one  style,  with  a  three- 
cornered  stigma,  and  the  ovary  subglobose, 
three-celled,  many-seeded. 

3.  Min.  (Of  the  form  hyacinthus):  A  precious 
stone,  described  by  Pliny  as  of  the  colour  of 
a  hyacinth,  and  also  like  an  amethyst,  but 
not  so  blue.    (Pliny :  H.  N.,  xvii.  9,  41.)   Dana 
regards  it  as  having  been  a  sapphire,  some 
others  consider  it  a  kind  of  amethyst. 

IL  Of  the  form  hyacinth  : 

1.  Bot.  :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Hyacinthus, 
wide  or  restricted,  and  specially  of  the  culti- 
vated species,  Hyacinthus  orientolis.    It  is  a 
native  of  the  Levant  and  the  mountains  of 
Persia.     The  Dutch  have  cultivated  it  since 
about  1500,  and  Gerard  mentions  it  in  England 
in '1576.     Here  it  is  cultivated  in  spring  in 
long  glasses  or  bottles  of  suitable  form.     It 
has  run  into  several  varieties,  and  is  of  dif- 
ferent colours. 

H  For  the  wild  Hyacinth,  see  HYACINTH,  I. 
2.  The  Cape  Hyacinth  is  (1)  Scilla,  corymbosa, 
and  (2)  Scilla  orachyphylla, ;  the  Grape  Hya- 
cinth, the  genus  Muscari ;  the  Lily  Hyacinth, 
S.  Lilto-hyacinthus ;  the  hyacinth  of  Peru,  S. 
peruviana ;  that  of  Tasmania,  Thelymitranuda; 
the  Spanish  Hyacinth,  Hyacinthus  amethysti- 
nits;  the  Starch  Hyacinth,  Muscari  racemosum. 

2.  Mineralogy: 

(1)  A  variety  of  zircon.    It  is  of  abrownish, 
orange,  or  reddish  colour. 

(2)  The  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  Ciunamou- 
stone  or  Essonite  (q.v.). 

(3)  The  same  as  VESUVIANITE  (q.v.). 

3.  Jewellery :  The  name  applied  by  jewellers 
to  Essonite  (q.v.),  and  to  some  specimens  of 
topaz. 

hyacinth-pest,  «. 

Hort. :  A  ring  disease  caused  by  a  fungal 
which  attacks  first  the  innermost  scales  of 
the  hyacinth,  then  affects  the  leaves,  which 
turn  yellow,  then  the  flower-stalk,  which  de- 
cays, and  finally  the  whole  bulb,  which  degen- 
erates into  a  muddy  mass.  (Thome.) 

*  hy-a-glnth'-I-an,  a.     [Eng.   hyacinth; 
-tan.]    Hyacinthine. 

hy  a  9inth -ine,    *  hy-a-cinth'-in,    a. 

[Lat.  \fiyacinthinus,  from  Gr.  vaativOivot  (hua- 
kinthinos)  from  veuctpdot  (huakinthos)  =  a 
hyacinth.]  Made  of  or  resembling  hyacinths ; 
of  the  colour  of  hyacinths;  curling  like  a 
hyacinth. 

"  Hyartnthinr  lock! 

Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering."  Mitton :  f.  L..  IT.  ML 

hy-a-9ln  -thus,  «.    [HYACINTH.] 

Hy    ads,  Hy'-a  des,  *.  pi.    [Lat  hyada; 

Gr.  'Yo4«  (Huades),  probably  from  u«  (hus)  ™ 

•  sow,  or  via  (huff)  =  to  wet,  to  water,  to  rain.] 

Astron. :  According  to  the  classic  writers, 


seven  stars  (only  five  of  which  are  now  clearly 
discernible)  in  the  head  of  the  Bull,  Taurus. 
One  is  Aldebaran  (q.v.).  When  the  Hyades 
rose  with  the  sun,  the  Greek  and  Romans  ex- 
pected rain. 

"Thro'  scudding  drift  the  rainy  B yodel 
Veit  the  dim  sea."       Tennyion :  Ulyutt,  ia 

hy-W'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  vaiva.  (huaina)  =« 
a  Libyan  wild  beast,  probably  the  hyaena,  from 
5s  (hus)  =  a  swine,  a  pig,  to  which  the  hyaena 
has  no  close  affinity.]  [HYENA.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hyaenidse  (q.v.).     The  known  recent  species 
are  four :    (1)  The   common  Striped  Hysena 
(Hycena   striata)    is    brownish-gray,     darker 
above,  with  several  irregular,  transverse,  dis- 
tinct stripes  along  the  sides.     It  is  the  Canis 
Hyaena  of  Linnaeus,  the  only  species  he  knew. 
Inhabiting  Western  Asia  and  Northern  and 
Central  Africa,  it  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  regarded  it  with  superstitious  awe,  and 
invented  many  tales  as  to  its  habits.    It  is 
nocturnal,  grubbing  up  corpses  from  grave- 
yards, hunting  down  animals,  or,   in  some 
cases,  carrying  off  children.     Moore  calls  its 
cry  a  "moan,"  but  sometimes  there  is  a  sound 
like  sardonic  laughter,  whence  the  animal  is 
called  the  Laughing  Hya?na.  Fierce  as  it  is,  it 
can  be  domesticated  with  ease.      (2)  Hycena 
maculata,  the  Spotted  Hyaena,  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Southern  Africa 
generally,  where  it  is  called  Cape  Hyaena,  and, 
on  account  of  its  ferocity,  Tiger-wolf.    It  is 
yellowish-brown,  with  numerous  spots  of  a 
fleeper  colour.     It  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  Striped  Hyaena.     (3)  Hycena  villosa,  the 
Strand  Wolf  of  the  Dutch,  is  also  from  the 
Cape,  where  it  was  first  discriminated,  in  1833, 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Smith.    It  is  grizzled  brown 
with  some  bands,  whence  it  has  been  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  Striped  Hyaena  [(!)]. 
(4)  The  Brown  Hyaena,     It  occurs  at  Natal. 

2.  Paloeont. :  The  genus  first  appears  in  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  the  Siwalik  Hills  and  of 
continental  Europe.     It  was  well  represented 
in  the  Pliocene.    Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  reckons 
the  Spotted  Hyaena,  Hycena  crocuta,  one  of  the 
British  Mid-Pleistocene  mammals,  existing  to 
the  late  Pleistocene.    Formerly  the  specimens 
from  caves  were  named  Hycena  spelcea,  but  it 
is  now  believed  that  they  are  only  a  variety  of 
H.  crocuta.    [ALBVM  GF.,ECCM.]    When  a  cave 
like  Kirkdale,  or  Kent's  Hole,  once  inhabited 
by  hyaenas,  is  opened,  it  is  generally  found  to 
abound  in  bones  of   other  mammals,  which 
have  been  broken,  gnawed,  and  polished  by 
the  teeth  of  the  hyrena. 

hycena-dog,  .--. 

Zool. :  A  name  applied  by  Swainson  to  tho 
Aard  Wolf  (q.v.),  and  by  J.  E.  Gray  to  the 
Hunting  Dog  (q.v.). 

hy-aa-nan'-ehe,  s.  [Lat.  hycena  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  Zyx<a  (ancho)  =  to  strangle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae,  tribe 
Buxeae.  The  powdered  fruit  of  Hycenanche 
globosa  or  capensis,  called  also  Toxicodendron 
capense,  is  rubbed  on  mutton  by  the  Cape 
colonists  and  used  to  poison  hyaenas. 

hy-aen  arc'  tos,  s.  [Lat  hycena,  and  Gr. 
dp<cTos  (arktos)  —  a  bear.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ursidse.  The  remains 
of  Hycenarctos  hemicyon  occur  in  the  Ji id- 
Miocene,  and  those  of  H.  insignis  in  the  Lower 
Pliocene  of  France. 

hy-sen-Ic'-tls,  «.  [Lat  hyotn(a),  and  ictis  =. 
Gr.  ueris  (iktis)  —  a  weasel.] 

Palteont. :  An  extinct  genus  of  Hyseuidae, 
with  affinities  to  the  Viverridse.  It  is  found 
in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece. 

hy-aen'-I-dae,  «.  ;>Z.    [Lat  hycena  (q.v.);  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -itte.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  carnivorous  mammals. 

Incisors:'  canines  --—'  praemolars   -~?-'  mo- 
6  1 — 1  3 — 8 

lars  *—J,  the  last  molar  in  the  upper  jaw 

being  tubercular,  as  in  the  Felidae,  and  the 
tongue,  as  in  their  case,  rough  with  prickles. 
They  have  projecting  eyes  and  large  ears.  In 
their  claws,  which  are  not  retractile,  they  ap- 
proach the  Canidee  (Dogs),  but  the  toes  are 
only  four,  while  in  both  the  cats  and  doga 
they  are  five.  The  hind  feet  of  the  hyaenas  are 
much  bent,  making  the  shoulder  higher  than 
the  haunch.  The  body  is  heavy,  and  the  gait 
stooping.  The  w  hole  organization  adapts  them 


boll,  boy ;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  90!!,  chorui,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gsm;  tliia,  tfcla,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shr.ii.     tion,    si  on  =  shun;  (ion,  sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -cloaa,    sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  beL,  deL 
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for  breaking  bones.  [HY.KNA.]  They  inhabit 
tho  warmer  regions  <>f  the  Old  World,  Southern 
Africa  being  their  metropolis.  In  addition  to 
Hytena,  the  genus  Proteles,  though  it  has 
viverrine  affinities,  seems  to  belong  to  this 
family.  [AARDWOLF.  ] 
2.  Palteont.  :  [H  Y.KNA,  2  ; 


t  hy-ren-i-naB,  s.  pi.  [L*t.  hycen(a);  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  iiue.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Canidse,  now  generally 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family,  and  called 
Hyaenidse  (q.  v.). 

hy-aen'-o-dSn.  ».    [Lat.   hyvt^a),  and  Or. 

o&ovs  (odous),  ooorro?  (ixlvntos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  carnivorous  marsupials. 
Hi/'i'nodon  le^itorhynchus  is  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Boyd  Dawkins  as  occurring  in  the 
Upper  Eocene  of  Hordwell.  Three  species 
occur  in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  France. 

hy  am-6-d6n  -tl  dee.  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 

hyrnodon  (q.v.);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

PalceoiU.  :  A  family  of  carnivorous  marsu- 

pials.  Incisors   —  -'  canines  -~  •  prsemolars 

b£  All  the  molars  have  trenchant  edges. 
8  —  3 

Hysenodontidae  are  sometimes  placed  among 
the  carnivora.  They  occur  in  the  Eocene  and 
the  Lower  Miocene  of  France,  England,  and 
the  United  States. 

hy'-a-hy-a,  *.  [Native  name  in  Central 
America.] 

Sot.  :  Tabarncemontana  utilit,  one  of  the 
Cow-trees  of  America. 

hy-a-le'-a,  hy-a-l»'-a,  s.    [Gr.  voAeoc 

(hualeos)  =•  glassy.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hy- 
«l*idaj(q.v.).  The  shell  is  globular  and  trans- 
lucent. The  animal  has  long  appendages  to 
the  mantle,  which  is  slit  at  both  sides.  Nine- 
teen recent  species  are  known  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Five  are  fossil,  the  genus  extending  from  the 
Miocene  till  n<>-.v. 

hy  a  le'-i-dse,  hy-a-lsD'-I-doe,*.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  hyale(a),  hyalce(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee]' 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Pteropodous  Molluscs, 
section  Thecosomata.  The  shell  is  straight  or 
curved,  globular,  or  needle-shaped,  and  sym- 
metrical. The  animal  has  two  large  fins. 

tty'-a-line,  a.  <fe  s.  [Lat.  hyalinus,  from  Or. 
voAti/of  (hualinos),  from  iioAos  (kualo»)=  glass  ; 
Fr.  hyalin.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   Glassy,  transparent,  crys- 
talline. 

2.  Sot.,  Anat.,  Zool.,  £c.  :  Transparent  and 
colourless,  as  water  and  glass.    (Harvey,  &c.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  iMng.  :  The  glassy  surface  of  the  sea. 

"On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea  ; 
Of  amplitude  almoct  immense,  with  stars 
Numerom."  Milton:  P.  L..  vii.  619. 

2.  Zool  tt  Physiol.  :  The  pellucid  substance 
which  determines  the  spontaneous  fission  of 
cells.  (Owen  :  Comp.  Anat  1nvert.  Anim.  ; 
Glossary.) 

hyaline  cartilage.  *. 

Anat.  :  A  kind  of  cartilage  which  is  some- 
what dim  and  faintly  granular,  like  ground- 
glass.  (Quain.) 

hyaline  layer,  .--. 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  Kolliker  to  the 
innermost  layer  of  a  hair  follicule. 

hy'-a-llte,  *.  [Lat.  hyalus  ;  Gr.  uaAo?  (hualos), 
u«Ao«  (kudos)  =  a  clear,  transparent  stone, 
glass,  and  Ai'dot  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  glassy  and  transparent  or  translu- 
cent variety  of  opal,  colourless  or  whitish. 
It  occurs  in  globular  concretions  and  crust. 
Sometimes  called  from  its  discoverer  Miiller's 
glass. 

by-a-lo-,  pref.  [Lat.  hyalus  ;  Gr.  uoAot  (hualos), 
\veXos  (huelos)  =  any  clear,  transparent  stone, 
glass.]  Colourless  and  transparent  like  glass, 
resembling  or  in  any  way  connected  with  glass. 

hy-al'-i-graph,  «.  [HYALOORAPHY.]  An 
instrument  for  tracing  a  design  on  a  trans- 
parent surface. 


hy-a-l8g'-ra-phy\  s.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  ami  Gr. 
ypa<t><a  (ympho)  =  to  write.]  The  art  of  writing 
or  engraving  on  glass. 

hy-a-loid,  a.  [Gr.  vaAot  (hualos),  and  eKo? 
(eidos)  =  appearanct,  likeness.]  [HYALITE]. 

A  nut. :  Glassy;  having  the  appearance  and 
transparency  of  glass. 

hyaloid-membrane,  ». 

A  not.  (Of  the  eye) :  A  membrane  investing 
the  whole  of  the  vitreous  humour  except  in 
front.  (Quain.) 

hy  a  16m  e-lan,  «.    [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Or. 
fMMv  (melan),  neut.  of /n«'Aas  (melas)  =  black.] 
.Min. :    A  mineral    perhaps    the    same    as 
Tachylite.    Found  in  the  Vogelsbirge. 

hy  a  16  ne  -ma,  *.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Gr. 
nj/Ia  (nemo.)  =  yarn.] 

Zool. :  Glass-rope ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Hyalonemidfe  (q.v.).  Hyalonema  lusi- 
tanicum  is  found  iu  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  stem  of  H.  Sieboldii  is  called  the  flint-rope. 

hy  a  16  ne  -  ml  -  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
hyalonemja);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  siliceous  sponges,  or, 
according  to  some,   a  family  of   Zoantharia 
Sclerobasica.      It    consists    of  a    cup-shaped 
sponge-like  head,  anchored  in  the  mud  of  the 
sea-bottom  by  a  long,  glassy,  twisted  fibrous 
rope  or  ligament. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  family  occurs  from  the 
Silurian  times  till  now. 

hy-al-6  phane,  s.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Gr. 
<f>a.iv<a  (phaino),  1st  fut.  <t>av<a  (phano)  =  to 
make  to  appear.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  white,  colourless  or 
flesh-red  mineral,  transparent  or  translucent ; 
its  lustre  vitreous  ;  hardness,  6  to  6-5 ;  sp.  gr., 
28  to  2 '9.  Compos. :  silica,  45 '65  to  52 '67  ; 
alumina,  19-14  to  22-86  ;  baryta,  9-5(5  to  21-33. 
Occurs  in  a  granular  dolomite  intheValais,  in 
manganese  lime  at  Jakobsberg  in  Sweden,  &c. 

hy-a-lo-sld'-er-ite,  s.     [Pref.  hyalo-,  and 
Eng.  siderite  (q.v.).] 
Min  :  A  ferruginous  variety  of  olivine. 

hy-aT-d-type,  s.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Eng. 
type.]  A  photographic  positive  on  glass. 

*hy-bern'-a-cle,  *hy'-ber-aate,  &c.  [HI- 
BERN  ACLE,  HIBERNATE,  <tc.] 

hy-ber'-nl-a,  s.  [Lat.  hibernus,  hybermts  — 
pertaining  to  winter ;  hiberna,  hyberna  = 
winter  quarters.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hybernidae  (q.v.).  Hybernia  leucophearia  is 
the  Spring  Usher  (q.v.). 

hy-ber'-nl-d»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hybem(ia)  (q.v.); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  moths,  group  Geo- 
metrina.  The  antennae  of  the  male  are  pu- 
bescent or  slightly  pectinated ;  the  abdomen 
is  slender ;  the  wings  entire,  rather  broad. 
Female  apterous  or  with  the  wings  only  rudi- 
mentary. Larva  cylindrical,  not  humped. 

Hyb-lse'-an,  a.  [Lat.  Hybl&us.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Mount  Hybla  in  Sicily,  noted  for 
its  honey. 

h$rb'-Hte,  s.    [From  Mount  Hybla,  where  it 
occurs.]    [HYBL^EAN.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PATAGONITE  (q.v.). 

hy1)'-6-d8nt,  a.  &  s.    [HYBODONTIM:.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  teeth  with  a  hump-like 
projection.    [HYBODUS.] 

B.  As  subst.  (Chiefly  in  the  pi.  Hybodonts) : 
Palteont. :  A  tooth  of  the  genus  Hybodus, 

or  the  fish  to  which  it  belonged. 

hyb-o-don'-tJ-daa,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  u/3<fc  (hubos) 
=  hump-backed  ;  6<5ouc  (odous),  genit.  b&ovros 
(odonios)  =  a  tooth,  and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  fossil  fishes,  order 
Plagiostomi  of  Owen,  or  Cestraphori. 

btfb'-o-dus,  *.  [Gr.  w/3<k  (hubos)  =  hump- 
laacked,  and  6Sov«  (odous)  =  a  tooth.] 

PalfKont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hybodontidse  (q.v.).  The  teeth  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  the  sharks,  but  are  less 
trenchant.  They  are  formed  with  a  central 


cone,  with  smaller  secondary  cones  on  the 
sides.  The  ichthyodorulites  (fin  spines)  are 
grooved  longitudinally,  and  have  a  number  ol 
small  teeth  on  their  concave  margin.  A  few 
species  are  from  the  Trias,  many  from  the  Lial 
and  the  Oolite.  They  die  out  ia  the  Chalk. 

hy'-brid,  hy-bride,  «.  [Lat.  hibrida,  hy- 
brUla,  and  ibrida  —  a  hybrid.]  [See  def.] 

A.  .-Is  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  (Of  animals  or  plants):  Produced  by 
the  union  of  two  distinct  species. 

"  Perfectly  fertile  hybrid  animals."— Aurwin :  Origin 
qf  Specie*  (6th  ed.),  p.  241. 

2.  Fig.  (Of  persons  or  things) :  Derived  from 
two  sources,  as  an  Act  of  Parliament,  a  faith, 
a  word,  &c. 

"These  JudHising  hybrid  Christian*."— Sou**:  Stf. 
moru,  vol.  v.,  ser.  12. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Strictly  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  loosely  :  A  human  being  born  of  parent! 
belonging  to  different  races.     Such  a  person 
should  be  called  a  mongrel,  not  a  hybrid. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  deriving  its  origin  from 
two  wholly  distinct  sources. 

II.  Biol. :  An  animal  or  plant  produced  by 
the  union  of  two  distinct  species.  Plant  hy- 
brids are  artificially  produced  by  applying  the 
pollen  of  one  species  to  the  stigma  of  another 
closely  allied  to  the  first.  [HYBRIDISM.] 

"  Iu  the  first  generation  mongrels  are  more  variable 
than  hybridt."— Darwin  :  Origin  of  Species  (6th  ed),  2M. 

hy'-biid-if-er,  s.    [HYBRIDIZER.] 

hy'-blid-l§(m,  s.     [Eng.  hybrid;  -ism.] 

Biol.  :  The  state  or  quality  of  being  hybrid  ; 
hybridity. 

If  It  was  long  believed  that  hybrids  were 
uniformly  sterile,  and  had  been  made  so  to 
prevent  the  confusion  of  species.  Darwin 
(Orioin  of  Species,  ch.  ix.)  comlats  this  view, 
pointing  out  that  two  classes  of  facts,  to  a 
great  extent  fundamentally  different,  have 
generally  been  confounded — viz.,  the  sterility 
of  species  when  first  crossed,  and  the  sterility 
of  the  hybrids  produced  from  them. 

"  First  crosses  between  forms  sufficiently  distinct 
to  be  ranked  as  species  and  their  hybrids  are  very 
generally,  Inlt  not  universally,  sterile.  The  sterility  U 
of  all  degrees,  and  is  often  so  slight  that  the  most 
careful  experimentalists  hare  arrived  at  diametrical!] 
opposite  conclusions  in  ranking  forma  by  this  test. 
The  sterility  is  innately  variable  iu  individuals  of  th« 
same  species,  and  is  eminently  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  favourable  and  unfavourHblecondllions.  The  <legre« 
of  sterility  does  not  strictly  follow  systematic  affinity, 
but  is  governed  hy  several  curious  and  complex  laws. 
It  Is  generally  difterent,  and  sometimes  widely  differ- 
ent, on  reciprocal  crosses  between  the  same  two  species. 
It  Is  not  always  equal  in  degree  iu  a  first  < 
the  hybrids  produced  from  this  cri  " 
gin  <tf  Species  (6th  ed.),  262. 

Mr.  Darwin  believed  that  the  sterility  of 
first  crosses  and  that  of  their  hybrid  progeny 
had  not  been  effected  by  natural  selection ; 
it  had  arisen  from  various  causes.  Nor,  he 
thought;  are  mongrels — i.e.  crosses,  between 
varieties,  uniformly  fertile ;  he  considered, 
therefore,  that  tliere  was  nothing  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  hybridization  to  negative  tlie  view 
that  species  had  first  existed  as  varieties. 

•hy'-brid-ist,  *.  [Eng.  hybrid;  -ist.]  One 
who  hybridizes. 

*  hy  brid'-I-t$f,  ».    [Eng.  hybrid;  -ity.]   The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hybrid ;  a  mongrel 
state. 

*  hy'-brld-Iz-a-ble,   a.     [Eng.   hybridise) ; 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  hybridized;  capable 
of  being  crossed  with  an  individual  of  another 
species  or  stock. 

hy-brid-I-za'-tlon,  *.  [Eng.  hybridise); 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  hybridizing ; 
the  state  of  being  hybridized. 

"  Hybridization  is  not  considered  by  Mr.  Darwin  as 
a  cause  of  new  species,  but  rather  as  tending  to  keep 
variation  within  bounds."— LyeU :  Antiquity  of  Man 
(1863),  p.  411. 

hy'-brfd-Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  hybrid;  -ize.]  To 
render  hybrid ;  to  produce  by  the  union  of 
different  species  or  stocks. 

"This  power  of  hybridizing  appears  to  be  far  mor* 
common  in  plants  than  iu  animals. "—Lindley:  Introd. 
to  Bot.  (Srded.),  p.  848. 

hy'-brfd-Iz-er,  hy'-brid-If-er,  s.  [Eng. 
hybridiz(e);  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  hy- 
bridizes. 

"The  evidence  from  fertility  adduced  by  differ»nt)to. 
bridUert.-— Darwin:  Origin  o/Spectei  (6th  ed.),  p.  837. 


late,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
er,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cab,  care,  unite,  cur,  rale,  fall;  try,  Syrian,   so,  ce  =  e;  «y  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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hy'-brid-ous,  a~.  [Eng.  hybrid;  -ous.]  Hybrid. 
(Say :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii.) 

*  hyd, ».    [HIDE.] 

*  hyd-age,  s.    [HIDAOE.] 

hy-dan-td'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  hydanto(in);  -ie.\ 
Chem. :  Of  or  belonging  to  hydantoin  (q.  v.). 

hydantoic  acid,  «. 

Chem. :  Glycoluric  acid,  C7H6N2O3,  or 
CO<NH?CH2;COOH-  A  monobasic  acid,  ob- 
tained by  boiling  hydantoin  with  baryta  water ; 
also  by  heating  amidoacetic  acid  with  urea  to 
120°,  or  by  heating  amidoacetic  acid  with  iso- 
cyanate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Hydantoic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  but  easily  dissolved 
by  boiling  water.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  ether.  It  forms  large  rhombic  prisms. 

hy  dan  toin,  s.  [Gr.  vStap  (hudor)  =  water, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  (alfymtoin  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :     Glycolyl    urea,     CaH4N2O2,     or 

NH-CO 
C0<"  |     .    Obtained  by  heating  brom- 

^NH  -  CH2 

acetyl  urea  with  alcoholic  ammonia ;  also  by 
the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  and  allantoin. 
Hydantoin  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water ;  it 
crystallizes  in  needles,  melting  at  216°. 

hyd  -ar'-thrus,  s.  [Gr.  «Swp  (hudor) =  water, 
and  aftdpov  (arthron)  =  a  joint.] 

Path. :  Plikgmasia,  dolens,  white  swelling 
(q.v.). 

hy -da-tids,  *.  [Gr.  v&aris  (hudatis),  genit. 
uSariSos  (hiidatidos)  =  a  hydatid  ;  ij&tap (hudor) 
=  water.] 

Path.  (PL):  Tumours  resulting  from  the 
development  of  the  embryo  of  a  tapeworm, 
Tcenia  solium,  in  the  human  body ;  Echino- 
coccus  hominis,  found  in  the  liver,  brain,  &c. 
Uncommon  in  this  country,  specially  preva- 
lent in  Iceland.  [STAGGERS,  TAPK-WOKM.] 

T  Hydatids  of  Margagni : 

Anatomy : 

1.  One  or  more  small  pedunculated  bodies 
(not  real  hydatids)  in  the  testicle. 

2.  A  hydatid-looking  body  at  the  flmbriated 
extremity  of  the  uterus. 

hy  dat'-K-form,  a.  [Eng.  hydatUd),  and  Lat. 
forma  —  form,  appearance.]  Resembling  a 
hydatid. 

hy-da-tl  -na,  ».  [Gr.  vSarit  (hudatis)  =  a 
wate'ry  vesicle  ;  Lat.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hy- 
datinsea  (q.v.).  Type,  Hydatina  senta. 

hy-da-tln  -se-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydatin(a); 
Lat  neut.  pi.  suff.  -tea.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Rotatoria,  established  by 
Ehreuberg.  There  is  neither  a  carapace  nor 
an  enveloping  sheath ;  the  rotatory  organ  mul- 
tiple or  more  than  bipartite.  Eighteen  genera 
known.  Called  also  Notommatiua  (q.v.). 

hy  da-tlfm,  *.  [Eng.,  <bc.  hydat(id);  -ism.] 
A  sound  produced  by  the  motion  of  a  liquid 
which  has  been  effused  into  some  cavity  of  the 
body. 

hy'-da-toid,  o.  &  *.  [Gr.  vSup  (huddr)  - 
water,  and  eWo«  (eidos)  =  appearance,  like- 
ness.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  water  in  quality, 
nature,  api>earance,  or  consistency. 

B.  As  substantive : 

A  nut. :  The  membrane  surrounding  the 
aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  or  that  humour 
itself. 

*  hyde,  ».    [HIDE.] 

hyd'-ne-i,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydn(um) ;  Lat. 
masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei.] 

Dot. :  A  sub-order  of  hymenomycetons 
fangi  having  the  basidia  spores  on  tuberd"s 
or  spine-like  processes  on  the  under  side  <  f  n 
discoid  cup-shaped,  or  funnel-shaped,  stalked 
or  sessile  pileus. 

hyd-nd-car'-ptis,  ».  [Gr.  vtvov  (hudnon)  = 
an  esculent  fungus,  perhaps  the  truffle,  and 
*o,>7r<>s  (karpos)  =  fruit.} 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pangiacese,  the  Took. 
Hydnocarpus  venenatus  is  described  by  Sir 


Joseph  Hooker  as  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree 
with  tufts  of  yellow  blossoms  on  the  trunk. 
Its  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  is  used 
to  poison  fish.  An  oil  is  expressed  from  its 
seeds.  (Hooker:  Himalayan  Journ.,  ii.  7.) 

hyd-nbV-a,  s.     [Gr.  SSvov  (hudnon)  =  an 
esculent  fungus,  a  truffle  ;  suff.  -ora  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cytinacese.  Hydnora 
africana  smells  like  roast  beef,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  native  Africans. 

hyd  -num.  s.  [Gr.  vSvov  (hudnon)  =  an  eatable 
fungus,  probably  a  truffle.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Hydnei  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  fuugals  having 
the  hymenum  composed  of  prickles  projecting 
from  the  pileus.  Hydnum  repandum,  properly 
dressed  and  cooked,  is  eatable. 

hydr-,  pref.    [HYDRO-.] 

Hy  -dra,  *.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  vSpa  (hudra)  =  a 
water-snake,  from  v&a>p(hudor)= water;  Sansc. 
vdras;  Russ.  ouidra;  A.S.  oter=aotter(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  <t  Gr.  Myth. :  A  celebrated  monster 
which  infested  the  Lake  Lema  in  Pelopon- 
nesus.   It  was  the  offspring  of  Ichidna's  union 
with  Typhon.    It  had  one  hundred  heads,  and 
as  soon  as  one  was  cut  off,  two  grew  up  if  the 
wound  was  not  stopped  by  fire.     It  was  one 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  destroy  this 
monster :  this  he  effected  with  the  assistance 
of  lolaus,  who  applied  a  red-hot  iron  to  the 
wound  as  soon  as  one  head  was  cut  off.    The 
conqueror  dipped  his  arrows  in  the  gall  of 
the  Hydra,  and  all  the  wounds  which  he  gave 
proved  incurable. 

"  Another  king !  they  grow  like  Hydra' '»  heads." 

Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  4. 

2.  Fig. :    Any  evil   or  misfortune  arising 
from  many  sources. 

"  And  yet  the  hydra  of  my  cares  renews." 

Daniel :  Sonnett  to  Delia,  XT. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  Hydra  or  Watersnake,  one 
of  the  fifteen  ancient  southern  constellations. 
It  is  so  long  that  it  has  been  divided  into 
four  parts  :  (1)  Hydra— i.e.  Hydra  proper ;  (2) 
Hydra  et  Crater ;  (3)  Hydra  et  Corvus  ;  and 
(4)  Hydrse  continuatio.     Hydra  proper  is  a 
little  south  of  the  bright  star,  Regulus,  which 
is  in  Leo. 

2.  Zool.  :   The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hydridse.    The  animal  is  locomotive,  single, 
naked,   gelatinous,   subcylindrical,  but  very 
contractile  and  variable  in  form ;  the  mouth 
surrounded    by   a 

single  row  of  fili- 
form tentacles. 
Propagation  by  the 
formation  of  gem- 
ma; and  ova  upon 
or  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ani- 
mal's body.  If  cut 
into  pieces  each 
will  become  a  new 
hydra.  If  turned 
inside  out  the  ex- 
terior surface  will 
digest  food  and  the 
interior  one  re- 
spire. Hydra  was 
first  described  by 
Trembley  in  1774. 
The  genus  con-  HTDRA. 

tains   the    fresh  - 

water  polypes.  Hydra  viridis  has  six  to  ten 
tentacles,  shorter  than  the  body ;  it  is  leaf- 
green,  and  isfound  in  ponds  and  still  waters 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  duckweed.  H.  vul- 
garis  has  seven  to  twelve  tentacles,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  body  ;  it  is  orange, 'lirown,  yellow, 
or  red.  //.  attenuata  and  //.  fuscu  are  rare. 

hydra  headed,  a.  Having  many  heads, 
like  a  hydra,  each  of  which  is  renewed  as  it  is 
cut  off;  hence,  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  or  having 
many  sources  or  origins  ;  multiform  ;  spread- 
ing ;  not  to  be  killed  or  quelled.  (Lit.  £  fig.) 

hydra  tainted,  a.  Dipped  in  the  gall 
of  the  Hydra  ;  hence,  poisonous,  deadly. 

"  The  hydra-tainted  dart." 
Coirper :  Death  o/ the  Vice-chancellor.    (Tram.) 

hydra  tuba,  a. 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell 
to  n  body  which  ultimately  becomes  trumpet- 
R  :aped,  with  a  mouth  and  tentacles  at  the  ex- 
panded extremity.  It  is  called  Hydra-tuba 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  hydra.  It  is 


an  immature  form  belonging  to  some  of  the 
Lucernarida,  and  is  regarded  as  a  fixed  Lucep- 
naroid.  (Nicholson.) 

hy-drje'-cl-a,  s.    [HYDROXJIA.] 

hy-drach  -na,  s.    [Pref.  hydr-,  and  Gr.  ovy* 
(achne)  =  anything  shaved  off;  froth,  chaff.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hydrachnidse  (q.v.).  When  young  they  have 
only  six  legs.  Example,  Hydrachna  cruenta. 

hy  drach  -ni-dje,   s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.   hy- 
drachn(a);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  Water-mites,  a  family  of  Acarina. 
They  swim  about  in  the  water  by  means  of 
the  fringes  on  their  legs. 


hy  drac  -ids,  s.  pi. 

acids.] 


[Eng.   hydr(ogen),  and 


Chem.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  acids 
which  did  not  contain  oxygen,  as  hydrochloric 
acid,  HC1,  hydrocyanic  acid,  HCn.  But  now 
all  acids  are  regarded  as  salts  of  hydrogen. 

hy-dra-cryl'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  hydr(attd),  and 
acrylic.] 

Chem. :  (See  the  compound). 

hydracrylic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CH2(OH-)-CH2'COOH,  EthyieM 
lactic  acid,  ethene  lactic  acid.  A  diatomic 
monobasic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  ft  iodo- 
propionic  acid  with  moist  silver  oxide, 
CH2rCH2-COOH  +  AgOH  =  Agl  +  CH2OH- 
CH2'COOH.  It  is  a  thick  syrup,  and  forms 
crystalline  salts.  Hydracrylic  -  acid,  when 
heated  alone,  or  when  boiled  with  equal  parts 
of  H2SO4  and  HoO,  is  converted  into  acrylic 
acid  CH2-OH  CH« 

I  II 

CH3  -  H2O  =  CH 

COOH  COOH. 

hy-dra  deph'-a-ga, ».  pi.  [Pref.  hydr-,  and 
neut.  pi.  of  Gr.'ai'rj^ayos  (adephagos)  =  glut- 
tonous.] 

Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Macleay  to  a 
sub-section  of  Adephaga,  a  section  of  pe|»ta- 
merous  beetles.  It  contains  the  aquatic  Ade- 

Ehaga.  The  legs  are  formed  for  swimming,  the 
inder  ones  having  only  a  horizontal  motion ; 
the  body  ovate.  They  are  very  predatory  and 
aquatic,  but  come  to  the  surface  occasionally 
to  breathe.  Hydradephaga  contains  the  fami- 
lies Dyticidse  and  Gyriuidae  (q.v.). 

hy  dra  dcph  a  gous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hy- 
dradephag(a) ;  Eng.  suff.  -o«s.] 

Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Hydra- 
dephaga (q.v.).  (Swainsoii  &  Shuckard.) 

hy'-dra-form,  hy'-dri-form,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac. 
hydra;  and  Lat.  forma  =  form,  appearance.) 
Zool. :  Resembling  the  hydra  or  common 
fresh-water  polype  in  form. 

hy  -dra-gogue,  i.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
ayu>  (ago)  =  to  lead,  to  drive.] 

Med. :  An  active  purgative,  causing  a  very 
large  secretion  of  fluid  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels.  Hydragogues  cause 
relief  by  the  partial  emptying  of  the  veins  of 
the  portal  system.  The  chief  hydragogues 
are  gamboge,  elaterium,  and  cream  of  tartar 
in  large  doses. 

hy-drw'-ml-a,  ».    [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  OR 
alfia.  (haima)  =  blood.] 
J'ath.  :  The  same  as  AN.KMI A  (q.v.). 

hy'-dral,  a.    [HYDRALES.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Hydrales,  as  Hy- 
dral  Eudogens.  (Lindley :  Veg.  King.  (1853), 
p.  140.) 

hydral  alliance,  «. 

Hot. :  The  same  as  HYDRALES  (q.v.). 

hy  dra  les,  <.  pi.  [Masc.  &  fern.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  hydralis,  from  Gr.  vS<af(hud6r),  in  compos. 
vSpo  (hydro)  =  water. 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  endogens,  having  the 
flowers  perfect  or  Imperfect,  usually  scattered, 
not  on  a  spadix ;  the  embryo  axile,  without 
albumen.  It  consists  of  unisexual  aquatic 

&'ants.    Lindley  includes  under  it  the  orders 
ydrocharidaceee,  Naiadacee,  and  Zosteracese. 

hy  dram  ines,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  hydr(oxyl),  and 
amines.] 

Chem. :  Oxethene  bases.  These  compound! 
mny  be  considered  as  amines,  containing  hy- 


boil,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  oat,  9  ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  Of;  expect,  £enophon,  eyist.    -Ing. 
-ci»n,  -tlan  =  shan,    -tlon,  -sion-shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -dons  =  anus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del 
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droxy!  substitution  compounds  of  ethyl.  They 
are  obtained  by  the  action  of  aqueous  am- 
monia on  ethene  oxide  nui^O.  One,  two, 
or  three  molecules  of  the  oxide  uniting  with 
one  molecule  of  ammonia,  forming  CHVOH- 
CH»-NHj,  Ethene  hydramine.  (CHj'OH- 
CHJfeNH,  Diethene  hydramine.  (CH3-OH- 
CHj)jN  triethene  hydramine.  They  are  viscid 
alkaline  liquids  decomposed  by  heat,  but  their 
bydrochlorates  can  be  fractionally  distilled. 

by  dran  ge-a,  s.  [Pref.  hydr-  (q.v.),  and 
Or.  ayytlof  (anggeion)  =  a  vessel,  a  pail.) 

Hot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hy- 
drangeaceae  (q.v.).  The  calyx  is  superior, 
five-toothed ;  the  petals  and  stamens  five ; 
pistils  two ;  capsule  two-beaked,  two-celled, 
opening  by  a  hole  between  the  beaks.  It  con- 
sists of  showy  shrubs.  Hydrangea  hortensis, 
a  native  of  China,  is  cultivated  here  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  of  H.  Thunbergii  are  dried  in  Japan 
and  infused  to  make  a  kind  of  tea. 

liy-dran-ge-a -cS-»,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
ltydrangt(a) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acut.] 

Sot.  :  A  family  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Saxifragales.  It  consists  of  shrubs 
with  opposite  simple  leaves  ;  flowers  usually 
In  cymes ;  calyx  partly  adherent  to  the  ovary, 
four  to  six-toothed ;  petals  four  to  six,  de- 
ciduous ;  stamens  in  two  rows,  eight  to  twelve ; 
fruit  a  two  to  five-celled  capsule,  with  few  or 
many  minute  seeds.  Found  chiefly  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Asia  and  America.  Genera 
about  nine,  secies  forty-five  or  more.  Some- 
times reduced  to  a  tribe  of  Saxifragaeese. 

hy  dran  ge  adf,  s.  pi.  [Hod.  Lat.  hy- 
drangtfa);  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Sot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Hydrangeaceae  (q.v.). 

hy'-drant,  s.  [Or.  v&paim>  (hudraino)  =  to 
•water,"  to  irrigate  ;  v&op  (hudor)  =  water.]  A 
spout  and  a  valve  connected  with  a  water- 
main,  and  designed  for  drawing  water  from 
the  latter  ;  a  street-fountain. 

hy-dranth,  s.  [Pref.  hydr-,  and  Or.  av6o* 
(anthos)  =  a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Zool. :  The  polypite  or  proper  nutritive 
tooid  of  the  Hydrozoa. 

ly-drar'-gll-lite,  *.  [Pref.  hydr- ;  Lat. 
argilla  —  white  clay,  potter's  earth,  and  stiff, 
•to  (Jf in.)  (q.v.).]  " 

If  in. :  The  hydrargillite  of  Cleaveland  is  the 
same  as  GIBBSITE  (q.v.);  that  of  Davy  the 
Bame  as  WAVELLITE  (q.v.).  Dana  arranges 
part  of  Hydrargillite  under  Turquoise  (q.v.). 

hy-drar'-gy-rate,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  hydrargy- 
r(um);  suff.  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
Chem. :  Of  or  belonging  to  mercury  (q.v.). 

hy-drar  -gy-riim,  s.  [Lat.  hydrargyrus  = 
Or.  v&pdpyvpos  (hudrarguros)  =  fluid  quick- 
silver.] 

*  1.  Old  Chem.  :  Quicksilver,  mercury. 

2.  Pharm. :  Hydrargyrum  cum  Greta.  Mer- 
cury with  chalk ;  also  called  grey  powder. 
Obtained  by  rubbing  one  ounce  of  mercury 
with  two  ounces  of  prepared  chalk  till  the 
globules  are  no  longer  visible.  It  is  a  light 
grey  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  one  of 
the  mildest  preparations  of  mercury. 

hy-dras -tis,  s.  [From  Or.  v3«op  (hudor)  = 
water,  referring  to  the  moist  places  in  which 
it  grows.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ranunculacese,  trtbe  Ane- 
moneae.  Sepals  three,  petals  none ;  fruit 
baccate,  resembling  a  raspberry.  Only  one 
known  species.  Hydrastis  canadensis,  the 
yellow  puccoon  orange  root  or  yellow  root,  has 
a  strong  and  somewhat  narcotic  smell,  and  is 
used  in  North  America  as  a  tonic.  It  also 
affords  a  bright  yellow  dye. 

hy'-drate,  s.  [Gr.  v&tap  (hudor),  in  compos. 
iiSpo  (hudro) ;  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  chemical  substance  having  water 
in  direct  combination  with  it. 

hydrate  of  chloral,  s.  [CHLORAL-HY- 
DRATE.] 

hy'-drat-e'd.a.  [Eng.  hydrate) ;  -ed.]  Formed 
into  a  hydrate. 

hy-dra -tion,  <;  [Eng.  hydrate);  -ion.]  The 
act  of  moistening  or  impregnating  with  water ; 


the  state  of  being  moistened ;  the  process  of 
becoming  hydrated. 

hy  draul  ic.  •  hy  draul  ick.  a.  [Fr. 
hydraulique,  from  Cat.  hydraulicus,  from  Gr. 
vdpavAucof  (hmlrmtlikos)  =  pertaining  to  a 
water-organ  ;  vjpavAt?  (hudraulis)  —  a  water- 
organ  :  vSiap  (hudor)  =  water,  and  <u>Ao«(a?«'os) 
=  a  pipe.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hydraulics,  or 
fluids  in  motion. 

hydraulic-belt,  &  An  endless  woollen 
band  for  raising  water.  The  lower  bight  is 
immersed  in  water,  and  the  upper  bight  passes 
between  two  rollers,  where  the  absorbed  water 
is  squeezed  out. 

hydraulic-block,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  An  hydraulic  lifting-press  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  a  building  block  beneath 
the  keel  of  a  vessel  in  a  repairing-dock.  Being 
adjustable  as  to  height,  it  is  useful  for  straight- 
ening a  ship  that  has  become  hogged  or  sagged. 

hydraulic- brush,  s.  A  brush  having  a 
hose  connection  through  its  handle,  so  as  to 
discharge  water  upon  the  surface  or  object 
being  scrubbed. 

hydraulic  -  cane,  a.  This  pump  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  pipe  whose  lower  end  has  a 
valve  opening  upwardly  and  plunged  in  the 
water  of  the  cistern  or  well.  A  rapid  vertical 
reciprocation  is  given  to  the  tube,  and  the 
water  is  caused  to  ascend  therein  ;  positively 
as  the  lower  end  plunges  into  the  water  raising 
the  valve,  and  relatively  as  the  water  slips 
in  the  tube  as  the  latter  descends  quickly.  An 
air-chamber  above  makes  the  discharge  con- 
tinuous. 

hydraulic  -  cement,  s.  [HYDRAULIC- 
MORTAR.] 

hydraulic- clock,  s.    [CLEPSYDRA.] 

hydraulic-condenser,  s. 

Gas:  The  chamber  into  which,  gas  from  the 
retorts  is  conveyed  by  the  dip-pipes  to  be 
cooled.  [HYDRAULIC-MAIN.] 

hydraulic-crane,  s.  [HYDRAULIC-LIFT, 
&c.] 

hydraulic  dock,  s.  An  apparatus  by 
which  a  vessel  is  raised  clear  of  the  water  for 
examination  and  repairs. 

hydraulic-elevator,  s.  A  platform 
lift  worked  by  hydraulic  power. 

hydraulic-engine,  s. 

1.  An  engine  or  machine  employed  in  rais- 
ing water,  as  pumps,  &c.  ;  or  receiving  motion 
by  the  weight  or  impulse  of  water,  as  water- 
wheels,  <fec. ;  or  in  transmitting  power,  as  the 
hydrostatic  press,  &c. 

2.  A  machine  driven  by  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  water ;  the  term  is  especially  ap- 
plied to  one  in  which  the  piston  of  a  cylinder 
is  driven  by  water-power. 

hydraulic-Indicator,  *.  A  gauge  to 
indicate  hydraulic  pressure. 

hydraulic-lift,  s. 

Hoisting:  An  apparatus  on  the  principle  of 
the  hydraulic  press,  caused  by  means  of  a 
lever  to  draw  up  a  .chain  which  passes  over 
sets  of  pulleys,  and  is  thence  conducted  by 
leading  pulleys  over  a  jib.  The  weight  is  by 
this  arrangement  raised  many  times  the  stroke 
of  the  ram. 

hydraulic  lifting-Jack,  s.  A  portable 
lifting  apparatus  in  which  the  power  is  a  form 
of  the  hydrostatic  press. 

hydraulic-lime,  s.  A '  kind  of  lime 
having  the  property  of  hardening  under  water. 
[HYDRAULIC-CEMENT.  ] 

hydraulic  limestone,  «. 

If  in.,  Petrol.,  dtc. :  An  impure  limestone  of 
use  in  forming  cement  which  is  likely  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  The  impuri- 
ties are  generally  magnesia,  silica,  and  alu- 
mina. Occurs  in  the  United  States,  France, 
&c.  Dana  arranges  it  under  calcite. 

hydraulic-main,  s. 

Gas :  A  strong,  cast-iron  pipe,  usually  about 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  length  suffi- 
cient to  receive  all  the  perpendicular  pipes 
that  convey  to  it  the  gas  generated  in  the 
several  retorts.  The  main  is  horizontal,  and 
is  supported  on  the  brick-work  that  covers 
the  ovens.  The  hydraulic  main  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  and  the  mouth  of 


each  gas-tube  is  submerged  in  the  water,  so 
that  the  gas  flows  through  water  and  parts 
with  a  portion  of  its  ammonia  at  this  stage  of 
the  process. 

hydraulic-mining,  &• 

Mining:  A  system  of  mining  in  which  the 
force  of  a  jet  of  water  is  used  to  sluice  down  a 
bed  of  auriferous  giavel  or  earth,  which  is 
passed  through  sluices  to  detain  the  particles 
of  gold. 

hydraulic-mortar,  s.  Mortar  in  which 
the  presence  of  alumina  enables  it  to  harden 
under  water,  producing  an  insoluble  silicate 
of  alumina.  It  usually  contains  burned  clay 
along  with  the  more  abundant  lime,  and  some- 
times oxide  of  iron.  [POZZUOLANA.] 

hydraulic-motor,  s. 

1.  An  hydraulic   ram   having  connections 
which  raise  a  piston  that  is  forced  down  by 
atmospheric  pressure  at  each  cessation  of  the 
downward  flow  of  water.   By  suitably  arranged 
valves,  the  water  may  be  admitted  alternately 
above  and  below  the  piston,  causing  a  recipro- 
cating action  similar  to  that  of  the  steam- 
engine. 

2.  [HYDRAULIC-ENGINE,  2.] 

hydraulic -nozzle,  s.  A  hose-nozzle 
used  in  hydraulic-mining  (q.v.) 

hydraulic-organ,  s.    [ORGAN.] 
hydraulic-pivot,  s. 

Mach. :  A  contrivance  of  Girard,  by  which 
a  film  or  body  of  water  is  introduced  below 
the  end  of  a  vertical  axis  to  bear  its  weight, 
and  to  prevent  the  actual  friction  of  the  axis 
on  its  step. 

hydraulic  platform-lift,  ». 

Hoisting  :  A  form  of  hoisting  apparatus  in 
which  a  small  pump,  operated  by  a  lever,  forces 
water  into  a  cylinder  containing  a  piston  bear- 
ing an  upright  stem,  upon  the  upper  end  of 
which  the  platform,  sliding  upon  appropriate 
guides,  is  fixed. 

hydraulic-press,  s. 

Mach. :  The  same  as  BRAMAH-pRE.ss(q.v.). 

hydraulic-propeller,  s.  A  means  of 
propelling  vessels  by  the  ejection  of  a  body  of 
water  at  the  stern. 

hydraulic  rail-bender,  s.  An  imple- 
ment for  bending  or  straightening  rails  by 
hydraulic  pressure. 

hydraulic-ram,  «.  A  machine  by  which 
the  fall  of  a  column  of  water  in  a  tube  is 
caused  to  elevate  a  portion  of  itself  to  a  height 
greater  than  that  of  its  source. 

hydraulic-slip,  s.  A  slip-dock  in  which 
the  cradle  and  its  load,  the  ship,  are  hauled 
up  the  rails  or  ways,  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing or  repair,  by  the  power  of  an  hydraulic 
press. 

hydraulic-tourniquet,  s. 

Mach. :  The  same  as  BARKER'S  MILL  (q.v.). 
[MILL.] 

hydraulic-valve,  s.  An  inverted  cup 
which  is  lowered  over  the  upturned  open  end 
of  a  pipe,  the  edge  of  the  cup  being  submerged 
in  water,  and  closing  the  pipe  against  the 
passage  of  air. 

*  hy-draul'-ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  hydraulic;  -al} 
Hydraulic. 

"An  hydraulical  or  rather  hydraulo-pneuraatlcal 
engine."— Boyle:  Workt,  p.  232. 

hy-draul'-Jc-Sn,  s.  [Gr.  vipavAiKoY  (hu- 
draulikos)  =  pertaining  to  a  water-organ  ; 
vipauAis  (hiidraulis)  =  a  water-organ  :  v&iap 
(liiidor)  =  water,  and  auAos  (aidos)  =  a  pipe.) 
Music :  A  water-organ.  This  form  was 
known  to  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  in  the  time 
of  Hero,  150  B.C.  It  is  supposed  that  air  was 
forced  by  means  of  water.  If  so,  it  was  rather 
a  water-bellows.  [ORGAN.] 

hy-draul  -ics,  ».    [HYDRAULIC.] 

Physics:  The  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  application  of  hydrodynamics  to 
practical  purposes,  and  specially  to  the  raising 
of  water  in  pipes.  [HYDRODYNAMICS.]  It 
treats  also  of  machines  in  which  water  is  a 
moving  power,  as  water-wheels.  A  subordi- 
nate part  is  called  hydraulic  architecture. 

hy'-dra-zines,    *.  pi.     [Eng.    hydrogen), 
az(ote),  and  suff.  -ines.] 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  mar 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ao  =  e;  ey  =  a 


marine ;  go,  pit, 
a.   qu  =  kw. 
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Ckem.  :  H2N—  NH2.  Hydrazine  is  not  known 
In  a  free  state.  Its  derivatives  are  obtained 
by  the  reduction  of  nitrosnamines  by  zinc  dust 
and  acetic  acid,  (CH3)2N-NO+4H'(dimethyl- 
nitrosoaraine)  =  (CHah'N  -  NH2  +  HOH  (di- 
methylhydrazine)  ;  also  formed  by  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen  on 

C2H8NH 


v,NO 

(nitrosodiethyl 

urea)  urea 

This  compound,  boiled  with  concentrated  HC1 
in  a  water-bath,  gives  C2H5-HN-NH2=HC1, 
ethyl  hydrazine  liydrochlorate+C2HgXH2'HCl 
(ethylamine  hydrochlorate)  +  CO2.  They  are 
Strong  bases.  A  primary  hydrazine  has  only 
one  H  substituted  by  an  alcohol  radical,  as 
C2H5-HN  -NHjj.  They  reduce  Fehling's  solu- 
tion in  the  cold.  A  secondary  hydrazine  has 
two  H's  substituted  by  alcohol  radicals,  as 
(CHs^N-N^.  They  only  reduce  Fehling's 
solution  when  warmed.  Aromatic  hydrazines 
are  formed  in  the  same  manner.  CgHjN'CHs'NO 
•f  4H'  (nitrosomethyl  aniline)  =  HOH  + 
CgHg-CHs'N-NH.!  (phenylmethyl  hydrazine). 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  diazoamido-benzene, 
reduced  by  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  yields 
C6HSN  =  N  -  NH'C6H5  +  4H  =  NH2-C6H5 
(aniline)  =  C6H5HN  -  NH2(phenyl  hydrazine). 
Primary  phenyl  hydrazines  ;ire  converted  into 
diazo  compounds  by  the  action  of  mercuric 
oxide  on  their  sulphates. 

hy-draz-o-ben  -zene,  s.  [Eng.  hydr(ogen); 
az(ote),  and  benzene.] 

Chem.  :  C12Hi2N2,  or  C6H5-NH-C6H|s.  An 
aromatic  compound,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  H28  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  azobenzeue, 
CgHjN  =  NCgHg.  Hydrazobenzene  crystallizes 
in  large  plates,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  They  melt  at  131*. 

hy-draz-O-ben-zd'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  hydr(ogen); 
az(ote),  and  benzole.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydrazobenzoic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Ci4Hi2N"2O4.  A  compound  formed 
by  adding  ferrous  sulphate  to  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  azobenzoic  acid  in  caustic  soda,  and 
precipitating  the  filtered  solution  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  a  yellowish  substance, 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

thy-dren-9e-phar-6-9ele,  s.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(1);  Gr.  cy<cc4>oAof  (engkephalos)  =  the  brain, 
and  KijAjj  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Pathol.  :  A  tumour  or  swelling,  producing, 
on  rupture,  watery  effusion  on  the  brain.  Not 
Tery  different  from  hydrocephalus  (q.v.). 

ty-drcn  9eph  a-loid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hy- 
drencephal(us),  and  Gr.  eTJos  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance.] 

Pathol,  :  Of  or  belonging  to  hydrencepbalus 
(q.v.). 

thy  dren-9eph   a  lus,  hy  -dren^eph  - 
a-  Ion,  *.    [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  c'yxe'fxxAo; 
(engkephalos)  =  the  brain.] 
Pathol  :  The  same  as  HYDROCEPHALCS  (q.v.). 

l»y-dren-teV-o-cele,  *.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1);  Gr. 
ivrtpov(enteron)  —  an  intestine,  and  xijA»|  (kele) 
a  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Intestinal  hernia,  the  sac  of  which 
encloses  fluid. 

•Hy'-drf-ad,  ».  [Gr.  »&>«£«  (hudrias),  genit. 
vipiaSo,  (hudriados)  =  belonging  to  the  water, 
'Yipio6«?  Hvivf>aj.(HudriadesNumphai)=  water 
nymphs.)] 

Mythol.  :  A  water-nymph. 

toy   drlc,  a.    [Eng.  hydrogen)  ;  -ic.] 

Chem.:  A  term  given  to  acids,  which  are 
regarded  as  salts  of  hydrogen,  as  liydric  nitrate, 
HNOg,  or  nitric  acid  ;  hydric  sulphate,  H-jSOj, 
or  sulphuric  ncid.  Wlien  H  and  a  nolybasic 
acid  are  replaced  by  a  metal,  there  is  formed  an 
acid  salt,  or  a  salt  containing  basic  hydrogen 
and  another  metal.  Thus  KHSO4  is  called 
acid  potassium  sulphate,  or  potassic  hydric 
sulphate. 

hydric  -  bromide,  «.     [HYDBOBROKIC- 

ACID.l 

bydric-chloride,  s.     [HYDBOCHLORIC- 

ACID.] 

hydrlc-iodide,  s.    [HYDRIODIC-ACID.) 

hydric-sulphlde,  «.  [HYDROGEN-SUL- 
PHIDE.] 


hy'-dri-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hydra,  and  Gr.  elSot 
(eidos)  =  form.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Hydroida.  The  hydro- 
zoina  consists  of  a  single  locomotive  polypite, 
with  tentacles  and  a  discoid  hydrorhiza,  never 
developing  into  hard  cuticle.  The  reproduc- 
tive organs  appear  as  simple  external  processes 
of  the  body  wall.  It  contains  only  one  family, 
Hydridse. 

hy  -dri-dae  (1\  hy'-dra-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hy- 
dr(a);  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff."-i<te,  -cute.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  and  only  family  of  the 
order  Hydrida  (q.v.). 

«  hy'-drl-dw  (2),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydr(us) ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Water-snakes,  now  called 
Hydrophidse  (q.v.). 

hy-dride,  s.    [Eug.  hydr(ogen);  -ide.] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with  ano- 
ther element,  as  silicon  hydride  SiH4,  or 
with  a  hydrocarbon  radical,  as  ethyl  hydride, 
C2H5-H. 

hy-dril-la,  s.  [Dimin.  (?)  of  Lat.  hydra  = 
Gr.  v&pta.  (hudria)  =  a  waterpot.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hydrocharidaceae,  tribe 
Valisnereae.  The  Jangi  (Hydrilla  or  Vallis- 
neria  alternifolia)  is  one  of  the  plants  used 
in  India  to  supply  water  mechanically  to 
sugar  in  process  of  being  refined. 

hy-drin  -die,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2) ;  Eng.  in- 
d(igo),  and  sutf.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydrindic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  This  acid  is  not  obtained  in  a  free 
state.  Its  anhydride  Dioxindol,  Cs^NOa,  is 
obtained  by  boiling  isatin  in  water  with  a  little 
zinc  dust,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  colourless  prisms  which  turn  yellow  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air ;  it  melts  at  180°  and  decom- 
poses at  115°,  yielding  aniline.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrindic  acid  is  oxidised  by  the 
air,  turning  red. 

hy'-dri-o-date,  *.     [Eng.,  &c.  hydriod(ic); 
-ate  (Chem.).} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydriodic  acid  (q.v.). 

hy-drl-Sd'-IC,  a.  [Eng.  hydr(ogen);  iodine), 
and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydriodic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Hydric  iodide,  hydrogen  iodide,  HI. 
Hydriodic  acid  is  a  colourless  gas  forming  in 
the  air.  At  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  at 
0°  it  is  condensed  to  a  liquid.  It  can  be  frozen 
at  ordinary  temperature  by  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  solid  CO2  at  a  temperature  of  55°.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  4-3737,  air  =  1.  Hydriodic  acid  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  and 
iodine  in  the  presence  of  water,  P+uI+4H2= 
5HI+H3PO4.  One  part,  by  weight,  of  amor- 
phous phosphorus  is  placed  in  fifteen  parts  of 
water,  and  twenty  parts  of  iodine  are  added 
gradually.  Then  the  flask  is  gently  warmed, 
and  the  HI  collected  over  mercury.  H2SO4 
does  not  liberate  HI  from  potassium  iodide  ; 
the  reaction  is  3HoSO4+2KI=2KHSO4+I2+ 
SO2+2H2O.  Hydriodic  acid  is  not  combust- 
ible, and  will  not  support  combustion.  It  is 
decomposed  by  passing  it  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  the  gas  becoming  violet-coloured.  HI 
is  very  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  kept  cold 
by  ice  will  have  a  density  of  1-990.  The  solu- 
tion decomposes  in  the  air,  water  being  formed 
and  iodine  liberated,  which  redissolves  in  the 
solution,  turning  it  dark  coloured.  A  solu- 
tion of  HI  in  water  dissolves  Zn,  iron  ore, 
with  evolution  of  H,  forming  iodides.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  HI  can  be  formed  by 
passing  H-jS  through  water  in  which  iodine  is 
suspended,  H2O+H2S  +  I2  =  »HH-S+H2O. 
A  solution  having  the  density  of  07  can  Ite 
prepared  in  this  manner. 

hy-dri-  (1),  pref.  [Latinised  form  of  Gr. 
Mpo  (Inidro),  the  form  in  which  v&ap  (hiulor) 
=  water,  ap]>ears  in  a  Greek  prefix,  especially 
before  a  consonant.  Before  a  vowel  it  is  gene- 
rally hydr,  Gr.  vtp  (hudr).]  [Etym.] 

hydro  barometer,  «.  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  depth  of  sea-water  by  its 
pressure. 

hydro  -  extractor,  *.     [CEXTRIFUGAL- 

MACHINE.) 

hy-dr6-  (2),  pref.    [HYDROOEN.] 

Chem.  :  A  prefix  used  to  denote  that  the 
acid  contains  no  oxygen,  the  acid  being  a  com- 


bination of  hydrogen  with  a  non4tnetallia 
element,  as  H^S,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  HCl, 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  a  radical,  as  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  HON. 

hydro-  (3),  pref.    [HYDRA.] 

Zool. :  Of,  belonging,  or  akin  to,  the  hydni 
(q.v.). 

hy-dro-ap'-a-tite,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
apatite  (q.v.).  J 

Min. :  Hydrous  apatite,  a  milk-white  warty 
transparent  mineral ;  its  hardness,  5'5 ;  sp. 
gr.,  3' 10.  Compos.:  phosphoric  acid,  40'00 ; 
lime,  47-31;  fluorine,  3'36 ;  calcium,  3'60; 
water,  5-30.  Found  in  mammillary  concre- 
tions in  the  fissures  of  .an  argillaceous  school 
in  St.  G  irons,  in  the  Pyrenees.  [HYDBOBEN- 

ZAMIDE.] 

hy-dro-ben'-za-mide,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2), 
and  Eng.,  &c.  benzamide  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  C21H18X2  (C6H6-CH")  N2.  Obtained 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  benzoic  aldehyde. 
It  crystallizes  out  of  alcohol  in  large  crystals 
•which  melt  at  110°. 

by-dro-ben'-zoin,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eug.  benzoin.] 

Chem.:  Ci4H]4O2.  Tolylene  glycol.  An 
aromatic  compound,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
crystallizing  in  rhombic  tables,  which  melt  at 
134°.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid  and  benzaldehyde.  An  iso- 
meric  compound,  isohydro- benzoin,  is  obtained 
at  the  same  time. 

hy-dro'-bl-a,  s.     [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Or. 
/3ios  (bios)  ="life,  course  of  life.] 

ZooL  :  A  subgenus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
luscs, genus  Rissoa.  The  shell  is  smooth,  the 
foot  rounded  behind.  Fifty  recent  species 
are  known,  and  ten  fossil :  the  former  from 
Britain,  &c. ;  the  latter  from  the  Wealden, 
onward. 

hy-dro  -bi-iis,  ».    [HYDROBIA.] 

Entom. :  A.  genus  of  beetles,  family  Hydro- 
philidae.  It  is  more  convex  than  its  allies. 
According  to  Stephens,  twenty-four  have  l>een 
found  in  Britain  :  all  of  these  but  two  are  now 
transposed  to  other  genera. 

hy-dro  bor'-a-9ite,  *.     [Pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Eng.  boracite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  Hydrous  borate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. Compos. :  boracic  acid,  49'22  to  49-92 ; 
lime,  13-30  to  1374  ;  magnesia,  10-43  to  1071 ; 
water,  26'33  =  100.  Its  colour  is  white,  with 
rust  spots.  Hardness,  2  ;  sp.  gr.,  1-9  to  2'0. 
Resembles  gypsum,  but  is  fusible.  Found  in 
the  Caucasus. 

hy  dro  bbr-6-cal-9ite,  *.  [Pref.  hydro- (l\ 
and  Eng.,  borocalcite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  BORONATROCALCITB 
(q.v.).  See  also  Hayesite. 

hy    dro  -  bro' -  mate,  s.    [Eng.,  <fcc.  hydro- 
&rom(ic);  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  formed  by  the  molecular 
union  of  hydrobromic  acid  with  ammonia, 
aniline,  ethylamine,  &c. 

hy-dr6-bro'-mic,  a.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
ISng.  6romic(q.v.).]    (See  the  compound.) 

hydrobromic  acid.  s. 

Chem. :  Hydric  bromide,  hydrogen  bromida, 
Hydrobromic  acid  is  a  colourless  gas,  having 
an  irritating  smell,  fuming  in  the  air.  It  cun 
be  condensed  into  a  colourless  liquid  at  73° ; 
it  freezes  at  87°.  It  is  not  inflammable,  and 
extinguishes  flame.  It  is  v<-ry  soluble  in 
water.  A  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1-480  contains 
47  per  cent,  of  HBr.  The  composition  of  the 
distillate  changes  with  the  pressure  of  the 
barometer.  Bromine  does  not  unite  with 
hydrogen  in  the  sunlight,  nor  by  tHe  electric 
spark  nor  by  flame.  Hydrobromic  acid  can  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potassium  bromide ;  if  sul- 
phuric acid  is  used,  a  mixture  of  HBr,  SO^ 
and  Br2  is  obtained,  but  is  prepared  by  plac- 
ing one  part,  by  weight,  of  amorphous  phos- 
phorus and  two  part  s  of  water,  and  then  ten 
parts  of  bromine  are  allowed  t3  fall  on  it, 
drop  by  drop,  from  a  tap  funnel ;  then  the 
flask  is  gently  warmed,  and  the  HBr  Is  given 
off.  It  is  passed  through  a  U-tube  containing 
amorphous  phosphorus  to  free  it  from  the 
vapour  of  bromine,  and  then  it  Is  collected  la 
dry  cylinders  by  displacement  over  mercury, 


boll,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  $enophon,  exist,    ph  =  * 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sfcra  -  shun;    tlon,  -sion  =  shun,    -dons,    tious,  -sious  -  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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hydrobucholzite— hydrocyanate 


2P+  5Brs+8H2O  =  10HBr+2HsPO4.  It  can 
also  be  prepared  by  passing  H;jS  through  a 
solution  of  bromine  in  water.  Hylrobromic 
acid  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  012+2HBr= 
Bra+2HCl.  The  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by 
metals  forming  bromides. 

hy  dro  bu  chol  zite,  >.  [Pref.  hydro- (1), 
and  buchoLzitt  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fibrolite,  believed  to  be 
from  Sardinia. 

by  dro  cam  pa,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Lat,  campt  =  Gr.  x<ifj.w^(kampe)= a  caterpillar.] 
Entom:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hydrocampidie(q.v.).  Hydrocampa nymphaxita 
is  the  Brown  China  Murk,  and  H.  stagnata  the 
Beautiful  China  Mark,  both  British. 

hy  dr6  com  pi  dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hy- 
drocamp(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ute.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  moths,  group  Pyra- 
lidina.  The  antennae  of  the  male  are  simple, 
the  abdomen  rather  long,  slender,  and  the 
wings  silky,  but  not  transparent.  The  larv» 
feed  below  th ;  water  on  duckweed,  water- 
lilies,  and  pond-weeds. 

by  dro  can  thar-i,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2), 
and  Lat.  cantharia.] 

Entom. :  Swimmers.  The  name  given  by 
Latreille,  Cuvier,  &c.  to  a  tribe  of  penta- 
merous  aquatic  beetles,  now  more  generally 
called  Hydradephaga  (q.v.).  The  latter  is  a 
better  name,  for  they  have  no  close  affinity  to 
the  Cantharides. 

by  dro  car  bon,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
carbon  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  compounds  of  one 
or  more  atoms  of  carbon,  with  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen. Carbon  is  a  tetrad  element,  capable 
of  uniting  with  four  atoms  of  H,  as  CH4  me- 
thane. But  carbon  atoms  can  unite  with  each 
other,  by  one  or  more  pairs  of  bonds,  thus 
=C-C==,  =C=C  =,  -C=C-,  the  hydrocar- 
bons having  the  C  atoms  united  l>y  only  one 
pair  of  bonds  are  called  paraffins,  Cn-H2n  +  2", 

H  H 

•a  ethane  H^C-  C^H.   Hydrocarbons  having 

H  ^H 

two  C  atoms  united  by  two  pairs  of  bonds  are 

called olefines  CnH2n-,  as  Hx>c=c^H  etnene- 
By  three  pairs  of  bonds,  are  called  acetylenes 
CnH2n-2,  as  acetylene  HC=CH.  Besides 
these  there  are  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  the 
aromatic  series,  having  the  carbon  atoms  ar- 
ranged to  form  a  closed  ring,  as  benzene  CgHg 
(q.v.),  and  the  naphthalene  scries  containing 
two  closed  rings.  The  constitution  of  the 
other  groups  of  hydrocarbons  are  described 
under  their  respective  names.  [ANTHRACENE.] 

hydrocarbon  -  burner,  s.  A  burner 
for  liquid  fuel.  It  usually  has  a  jet  of  air  or 
Steam,  frequently  both,  which  carries  with  it 
petroleum  in  the  form  of  spray,  which  is  ignited 
and  burns  below  a  boiler,  cooking  vessel,  &c. 

hydrocarbon  furnace,  s.  A  furnace 
specially  adapted  to  the  usu  of  liquid  fuel  for 
a  steam-boiler  or  a  metallurgic  furnace. 

hydrocarbon-stove,  s.  A  heating  or 
cooking  stove  in  which  liquid  fuel  is  burned. 

•  hy-dro-car'-lra-ret,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2), 
and  Eng.  carburet.]    Caiburetted  hydrogen,  a 
name  formerly  given  to  hydrocarbons. 

*  hy-dro-car'-dl-a,  s.      [Pref.    hydro-   (1), 
and  Gr.  Kap&ia  (ko.rdia)  =  the  heart.] 

Path.  :  A  name  given  by  Hildanus  to  a 
serous,  sanious,  or  purulent  tumour  of  the 
pericardium. 

hy-dro-canl'-us,  s  [Lat.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  xavAo?  (kavlos)  =  the  stalk  or  stem  of  a 
plant.] 

Dot. :  The  main  stem  of  the  coenosarc  of  a 
hydrozoon. 

by'-dro-cele,  s.  [Lat.,  =  Gr.  vSpomjAr)  (hu- 
drokele) :  pret  hydro-  (1),  and  <ojA»)  (Tcelc)  =  a 
tumour.] 

Path. :  A  serous  effusion,  dropsy  of  the 
scrotum,  consequent  on  inflammation. 

hy-dr6-ce'-phar-Ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  hydro- 
cephaUvs);  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining,  or 
akin  to  hydrocephalus,  hydrocephaloid  (q.v.). 

by-drd-ceph'-a-lSid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
etphaUus)  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  e'Sos  (eidos)  =  form, 


appearance.]     Of,  pertaining  to,  or  akin  to 
hydrocephalus. 

hydrocephaloid  disease,  s. 

Path. :  A  disease  in  infants,  partly  resem- 
bling hydrocephalus,  but  less  formidable. 
Called  also  spurious  hydrocephaluii. 

hy  dro  9cph -a  lus,  s.  [Gr.  i>SpoKe<j>a.\ov 
(hudn>h>/ihalf>n)':  pref.  hydro-  (I),  and  Ke^oAij 
(kephtilf)  =  the  head.] 

1.  Path. :  Dropsy  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  or  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  in  children, 
and  usually  rapidly  fatal,  although  cases  have 
been  known  to  go  on  to  adult  life. 

2.  Palteont. :  A  genus  of  Trilobites. 

If  Spuriuiis  hydrocephalus:  [HYDROCISP HA- 
LOID-DISEASE]. 

hy  droch  ar-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 
hydrochar(is) ;  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Hydrocharidaceae  (q.v.). 

hy-dr6-char-I-da'-9e-8B,  hy-dro-cha- 
rId'-e-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydrocharis, 
genit.  hydrocharid(is) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-acea;,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  Hydrocharads  ;  an  order  of  endogens, 
alliance  Hydrates.  It  consists  of  floating  or 
water-plants  ;  the  leaves  sometimes  spiny  ; 
the  flowers  in  a  spathe ;  the  sepals  three, 
herbaceous ;  the  petals  three,  petaloid  or 
wanting ;  stamens  epigynous,  definite  or  in- 
definite ;  ovary  one,  six,  eight,  and  nine- 
celled  ;  ovules  indefinite  ;  fruit  dry  or  succu- 
lent. They  are  found  in  Europe,  North 
America,  Egypt,  and  Australia.  Genera  about 
twelve,  species  twenty  or  more.  Genera  repre- 
sented in  Britain,  Anacharis,  Hydrocharis,  and 
Stratiotes  (q.v.). 

hy-droch'-ar-Is,  *.  [Gr.  'YSpdxapis  (hu- 
drocharis)  =  Grace  of  the  waters,  the  name  of 
a  frog(Boirach.,  229) ;  wfipoxapTJs  (liudrochares) 
—  delighting  in  water :  pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  x<ip«  (charts)  =  favour,  grace.] 

Bot. :  Frog-bit.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Hydrocharidaceae  (q.v.).  It  is  dioecious ; 
the  male  flowers  with  six  to  twelve  stamens, 


HYDROCHARIS. 

three  or  six  without  anthers.  Female  flowers 
solitary,  long-peduncled.  Hydrocharis  Morsus- 
Bunce  is  a  plant  with  orbicular  reniform  leaves 
and  white  flowers,  occurring  in  ponds  and 
ditches  in  England ;  rare  in  Ireland. 

hy-dro-chlbY-ate,  *.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  chlorate  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Also  wrongly  called  hydrochloride. 
A  compound  formed  by  the  molecular  union 
of  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  base  or  an  alkaloid, 
as  CgHsNH^HCl,  hydrochlorate  of  aniline,  or 
aniline  hydrochlorate.  Chloride  of  ammonium, 
NH.iCl,  is  probably  a  similar  compound,  and 
should  be  called  ammonium  hydrochlorate, 
NH3'HC1,  the  nitrogen  being  a  triad  and  the 
molecule  of  HC1  being  united  by  molecular 
attraction  to  the  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  molecules  of  the 
water  of  crystallization  in  CuSO.i'5H2O,  blue 
crystallized  cupric  sulphate,  are  united  with 
the  molecules  of  CuSO.j. 

hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  s.  [MOR- 
PHIA.] 

hy'-dro-chlore,  *.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
xAoipos  (chloros)  —  yellowish-green,  because 
under  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes  of  that  colour.] 
Mln. :  The  same  as  PYROCHLORE  (q.v.). 


hy-dro-chlbr'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
c&Zoric  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Compounded  of  chlorine  and  hy- 
drogen. 

hydrochloric  acid,  s. 

1.  Chem. :  HC1.    Discovered  by  Priestley  ill 
1772.     It  is  a  colourless,  pungent,  irritating 
gas,  which  destroys  vegetation  when  liberated 
from  soda  works.     It  can  be  liquefied  under  a 
pressure  of  forty  atmospheres  at  10°.     It  is 
incombustible    and   extinguishes    flames ;    it 
readily  absorbs  moisture,  fuming  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.     It  dissolves  about  450  volumes 
of  HC1  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  tlie  strongest 
solution  has  a  density  of  1-21,  and  fumes  in  the 
air  ;  at  180°  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  distil 
over,  the  distillate  has  the  sp.  gr.  of  1-1,  and 
contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  acid.    Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  twelve  parts  by  weight  of  sodium  chloride 
with  twenty  parts  of  H28O  and  eight  of  water. 
Hydrochloric  acid  forms  salts  called  chlorides. 
Hydrogen  and  chlorine  unite  directly  when 
exposed  to  diffused  daylight  without  conden- 
sation, forming  hydrochloric  acid,  H2  +  C12  = 
2HC1.   The  mixture  explodes  in  directsunlight. 

2.  Phar. :  Hydrochloric  acid  is  used  to  pre- 
pare Acidum  hydrochloricum  dilwtum,  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  refrigerant,  tonic,  and  as- 
tringent ;  it  is  given  for  dyspepsia,  and  used 
as  a  gargle  in  diphtheria.  Concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  an  acrid  poison,  and  is  used  ex- 
ternally as  a  powerful  caustic, 

hy-dro-chldr'-ide,  ».    [HYDROCHLORATE.] 

hy-dro^choar'-us,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (l),  and 
Gr.  \otpos  (choiros)  =  a  young  swiue,  a  pig, 
or  a  swine  of  any  age.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  family  Cavidae, 
Hydrochcerus  capybara,  is  the  Capybara(q.v.) 

hy-dro-coa-ru-lig'-ndne,  s.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(2),  and  Eng.  ccerulignone.] 

Chem.  :  C12H4|  Kg^  ^4'  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  creru- 
lignone.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohols  in 
colourless  plates,  which  melt  at  190°.  Heated 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  methyl  chloride  CH^Cl  and  hexoxy- 
diphemyl  C12H4(OH)6. 

hy-dro-cSr-al-lT-naB,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(1)  ;  Lat.  cordllum,  coralium,  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ince.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Moseley  to  a 
sub-class  of  Hydrozoa  having  a  regular  skele- 
ton, often  of  large  size,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Families  Milleporida;  and  Stylasteridse. 

2.  Palceont.  :   The  sub-class  is  not  known 
earlier  than  the  Tertiary. 

hy-droc'-6-res,  hy-droc-6-ri-sw,  s. 

[Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  Kopis  (koris)  =  a  bug.] 
Entom. :  Water  bugs.  One  of  two  tribes  of 
the  sub-order  Heteroptera.  Antennas  small, 
three  or  four-jointed,  concealed  behind  the 
eyes,  which  are  generally  large  ;  tarsi  usually 
with  but  one  or  two  articulations.  Families 
Notonectidae  and  Nepidae  (q.v.). 

hy-dro-co-tar'-nine,  *.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2\ 
and  Eng.  cotarnine.] 

Chem. :  Ci2H]5NO3.  An  alkaloid  which  oc- 
curs in  opium,  also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
Zn  +  HC1  and  cotarniue.  It  gives  monocliuic 
prisms  when  crystallized  from  ether,  which 
melt  at  50°.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  yellow  colour,  which  turns  carmine-red 
on  heating,  then  a  dirty  violet-red  colour. 

hy-dro-cSt'-y-le,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cotyle  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  White-rot  or  Pennywort.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Hydrocotylidae.  Usually 
it  has  simple  umbels.  The  fruit  is  laterally 
compressed.  Seventy  species  are  known. 
One,  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  the  Common  White- 
rot  or  March  Pennywort,  a  plant  with  orbicu- 
lar peltate,  crenate  leaves,  is  common  in  bogs, 
&c.  in  Britain. 

by-dro-co-tyl -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
hydrocotyUf) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itto.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiaceae  (umbelliferous 
plants. 

hy-dro-9y'-an-ate,  s.  [Pref.  Eng.  hydro- 
cyan(ic),  and'suff.  -ate.  (Chem.)."] 

Chem. :  A  salt  formed  by  the  molecular 
union  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  ammonia,  <fec. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,   ee,  re  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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by~dr&-9y-&n  -*«.  «•    [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  cyanic  (q.v.).] 

hydrocyanic-acid,  & 

Chem. :  HON,  or  H— C=n,  or  HCy,  cyanide 
Of  hydrogen,  hydric  cyanide,  hydrogen  cy- 
anide, prnssic  acid.  Discovered  by  Scheele 
in  1782.  The  pure  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  can  be  prepared  by  passing  dry  HjS  over 
dry  mercuric  cyanide,  gently  heated  in  a  glass 
tube  connected  with  a  small  receiver  cooled 
by  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  liquid  which  boils 
at  26  -5°,  and  freezes  at  15°.  It  is  very  poisonous, 
and  smells  like  bitter  almond  oil.  It  easily 
decomposes.  Heated  with  alkalis  or  acids  it 
is  converted  into  formic  acid  and  ammonia 
HCN  +  2H2O=HCO-OH  +  NH3.  Bytheaction 
of  nascent  hydrogen  from  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric_  acid  it  is  converted  into  methylamiiie 
H— C=N+4H  =  H3C— NHg.  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  HCN'  is  best  obtained  by  distilling 
powdered  ferrocyaiiide  of  potassium  with  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  a  white  residue  of  potas- 
siumferrousferrocyanidemixedwith  potassium 
sulphate  remains  in  the  retort.  2K4Fe(CN)« 
+  3H2GO4  =  6HCN  +  8X^04+  FeK2FeCN6 
When  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel"  bitter 
almonds,  the  kernels- of  peaches  and  cherries 
•re  distilled  with  water,  the  distillate  contains 
hydrocyanic  acid.  When  a  series  of  strong 
induction  sparks  are  passed  through  a  mixture 
of  acetylene  CjH-j  and  nitrogen,  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  formed.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  weak 
acid,  and  forms  salts  called  cyanides. 

P har. :  Dilute  acid  is  used  to  allay  spasm. 
The  dilute  acid  of  the  pharmacopoeia  contains 
two  per  cent,  of  HCN.  Scheele's  prussic  acid 
contains  four  per  cent,  anhydrous.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  the  most  rapid  poison  known, 
it  causes  death  in  a  few  seconds.  The  strength 
of  a  solution  of  HCN  is  determined  by  adding 
a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  of  known  strength 
to  a  given  volume  of  the  HCN  solution,  to 
which  excess  of  caustic  soda  has  been  added. 
The  precipitate  of  AgCN  is  redissolved,  on 
being  well  stirred,  till  all  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  has  been  converted  into  a  double  salt  of 
NaCN'AgCN,  afterwards  a  precipitate  of  AgOH 
is  thrown  down,  which  does  not  redissolve. 
Each  molecule  of  AgNOj  represents  two  mole- 
cules of  HCN. 

hy  dro^y'-a-nite,  s.    [Pret.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  cyanite  (q.v.).] 

M in.  :  An  orthorhorabic,  pale-green,  brown- 
ish, yellowish,  or  azure,  translucent  mineral, 
soluble  in  water.  Compos.  :  oxide  of  copper, 
49-47;  sulphuric  acid,  50'30;  loss,  0'40  =  100. 

?iy-dro'9'-y-d'n,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (I),  and  «tW 
(kudn)  =  a  sea-fish,  perhaps  the  swordfish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Salmonidse.  Many  are 
found  in  Brazil,  others  in  the  Nile. 

hy'-dro'-9yst,  s.     [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cyst] 

Zool.  (PL) :  Feelers  attached  to  the  coenosarc 
of  the  Physophoridte.  (Xicholson.) 

t  hy    dro  -  deph    a    ga,   t.  pi.      [HYDRA- 

DEPHAGA.] 

t  hy  dro-deph'-a-gous,  a.     [HYDRADEPH- 

AOOUS-] 

hy-dro-dlc-ty'-e'-w, s.  jt.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
dicty(oii);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Siphonacese,  Confervoid 
Algse.  They  contain  pure  chlorophyll. 

hy  dro  dic'-ty-6n,  *.    [Pref.  hydro-  (I),  and 
Gr.  SIKTVOV  (diktuon)  =  a  net.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hy- 
drodictyese.  It  consists  of  a  sac-like  meshed 
net.  Hydrodictyon  •utriculatvm,  resembles  a 
green  net,  and  produces  granules,  each  of 
which  becomes  a  cell  of  a  new  hydrodictyon. 
It  is  found  in  freshwater  jx>ols  in  the  midland 
and  southern  counties  of  England. 

hy  dr6  doT  6  mite,   ».    [Pref.   hydro-  (1), 
and  Eug.,  &c.  dolomite  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Hydromagnocalcite 
(Brit.  Mas.  Cat.).  Dana  makes  it  a  distinct 
species.  A  yellowish-white,  grayish,  or  green- 
ish mineral,  occurring  as  stalactites,  stalag- 
mites, concretions,  &c.  Found  at  Harolds- 
wick,  in  Unst,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles  ;  in  Mount  Somma,  and  in  Texas. 

hy  dro  dy  nam-ic,  hy  dro  dy  nam 
ic-al,   a.      [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Eug.  dy- 
namic, dynamical  (q.v.).] 


Physics  :  Of  or  belonging  to  water-power 
derived  from  the  force  of  running  water. 

"The  hydrtxiynamical  discover;  of  Ueluilioltz  "— 
Emyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  lii.  38. 

hydrodynamic  friction,  s. 
Phys.  :  Friction  produced  by  the  viscosity 
of  a  liquid  passing  through  a  tube'. 

hydrodynamic   impact,  hydrody 
namic  impulse,  s.    Tlie  force  with  which 
a  liquid  in  motion  strikes  against  a  solid  at 
rest.    It  is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the 
stream. 

hy-dro-dy-nam'-ics,  s.  [HYDRODYNAMIC.] 
Physics:  The  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  nature  of  liquids,  as  opposed  to 
hydrostatics,  which  investigates  the  condition 
of  their  equilibrium  when  at  rest.  It  specially 
investigates,  by  observation,  experiment,  or 
the  higher  mathematics,  the  motion  of  liquids 
through  orifices,  in  tubes,  or  that  of  water  in 
canals,  rivers,  &c.  Its  principles  are  carried 
out  in  hydraulics,  in  which  it  was  formerly 
merged.  One  of  the  first  to  study  the  motion 
of  water  in  rivers  and  canals  was  Guglielmini, 
A.D.  1691. 

"The  able  summary  of  the  progress  in  hj/drody- 
namict."—  Saturday  Itfview,  Jan,  12,  1884,  p.  54. 

hy-droe'-9l-a,  hy-draa-9i-a>  a.  [Pref. 
hydro-  (3),  and  Latinised  form  of  Qr.  O'KOS 
(ottos)  =  a  house.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  moths,  gronp  Noctuina, 
family,  Apamidse.  Hydrcecia  nictitans  is  the 
Golden  Ear,  a  pretty  moth,  found  in  Britain. 

hy-drce'-9i-um,  s.    [HYDROZCIA.] 

Zool.:  The  chamber  into  which  the  ccenosarc 
of  many  Calycophoridse  can  be  retracted. 
(Nicholson.) 

hy-drd-e-lec'-trfc,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  electric.]  See  the  compounds. 

hydroelectric-battery,  s.    [BATTERY, 

hydroelectric-machine,  s. 

Elect.  :  A  machine  invented  in  1840  by  Mr. 
(now  Sir  William)  Armstrong,  in  which  elec- 
tricity is  generated  by  the  friction  of  steam 
against  the  sides  of  orifices  through  which  it 
is  allowed  to  escape  under  high  pressure. 

hy-dr6-fer-rl-9y-an'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(3),  and  Eng.  ferricyanic  (q.v.).]  (See  the 
compound.) 

hydroferricyanic  -  acid,  *.     [FERRI- 

CYANIC-ACID.] 

hy-drd-lSr-r6-9^-an'-Jc,  a.    [Pref.  hydro- 

(2),  and  Eug.  /erroci/a»ic(q.v.).] 
hydroferrocyanic-acid,  s.     [FERRO- 

CYANIC-AC1D.] 

hy-drd-flu-$9'-er-ite,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (l), 
and  Eug.  fluocerite  (q.v.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  HAMARTITE  (q.v.). 

hy-dri-nu-o'r'-Ic.  o.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  fluoric  (q.v.).  J  (See  the  compound.) 

hydrofluoric-acid,  *.    [FLUORHYDRIC- 

ACID.] 

hy  dro-flu  6  sll  -i-cate,  «.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(2);  Eug.  Jluu(i-ine),  and  silicate.] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  also 
called  silicofluorides.  The  salt  of  potassium 
is  very  insoluble,  KoSiFg,  a  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate, also  the  barium  salt,  BaSiFg,  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  ;  therefore  hydrofluo- 
silicic acid  is  used  as  a  test  for  these  metals. 

hy-dr6-flu-6-sil-i9'-Ic,  o.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2), 
and  Eng./inosiitac.J 

hydrofluosilicic  acid,  i. 


Chem.  :  HoSiFg.  Silicofluoric  acid,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  water  on  fluoride  of  silicon 
(q.v.),  .•(SiF4+2H2O-SiO2  +  2,H2SiF6).  The 
end  of  the  tube  conveying  the  gas  must  dip 
under  mercury,  or  else  it  will  be  stopped  up 
by  i  In'  deposited  silica.  It  is  an  acid-fuming 
lie  1  1  MI!.  It  forms  salts,  called  hydrofluosili- 
cates  or  silicotluorides. 

hy-dr6  gas-trf-dw,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  hy- 
dro<justr(u.m)  ;  Lat.  fum.  pi.  adj.  Mitt,  -idix.] 

Hot.  :  A  family  of  Fucoids,  tribe  Vaucherise. 
The  frond  is  produced  from  a  single  vesicle  or 
tube,  or  rarely  from  several,  which  are  con- 
tinuous and  loosely  interwoven. 


hy-dro-gas-trum,  s.    [Pref.  hyiro-  (i),  and 

Or.  yu<rr>jp  (gutter),  genit.  vaorpos  (OfUtfOs)  s» 
the  paunch,  the  belly.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hy- 
drogastrid»(q.v.). 

hy'-dro-gen,  s.  [Gr.  v&up  (hudor)  =  water, 
and  yew<ua(gennao)=  to  generate,  to  produce.) 
Chem.:  Hydrogenium.  A  mouatoiuic  me- 
tallic element,  which  exists  in  the  state  of 
gas.  Symbol  H  ;  atomic  weight,  1 ;  density, 
0-06927  ;  air  being  1 ;  weight  of  a  litre  of  hy- 
drogen, 0-0896  grammes,  called  a  crith.  Hy- 
drogen can  be  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of 
water,  H2O,  the  H  being  liberated  at  the 
platinum  pole ;  by  the  action  of  metallic 
sodium  and  water;  by  passing  steam  over 
iron  filings,  3Fe  +  4HOH  =  Fe3O4  +  8H' ;  by 
boiling  zinc  with  caustic  potash,  2KHO+Zn  = 
KgZnO]  +  2H'  ;  but  H  is  generally  made  by 
the  action  of  dilute  H2SO4  on  zinc.  Hydrogen 
can  be  purified  by  passing  it  through  a  solu- 
tion of  two  parts  of  K2Cr2O7  in  twenty  parts 
of  water  and  one  part  of  H2SO4,  then  washing  it 
with  KHO,  and  drying  it  by  passing  it  through 
concentrated  H2SO4.  The  apparatus  should 
be  airtight  and  the  gas  rejected  till  the  air  is 
all  displaced  by  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  is  ab- 
sorbed by  red-hot  iron  and  platinum;  pal- 
ladium absorbs  935  times  its  volume  of  hy- 
drogen ;  about  seven  litres  of  gas  are  con- 
densed into  the  space  of  1  c.c.  Graham  called 
this  an  alloy  of  hydrogenium,  a  metal  having 
the  sp.  gr.  of  0-62  and  magnetic  properties. 
Hydrogen  has  been  found  occluded  in  meteoric 
iron,  and  is  contained  in  the  gases  given  off 
by  volcanoes.  The  spectroscope  shows  that  a 
large  quantity  of  free  hydrogen  exists  around 
the  sun.  The  spectrum  of  hydrogen  contains 
four  bright  lines,  a  red  arc  corresponding  to 
C  and  a  greenish-blue  to  F  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  a  blue  and  indigo  lino.  Hy- 
drogen has  been  condensed  by  Pictct,  of 
Geneva,  at  a  temperature  of  -  140',  and  at 
a  pressure  of  OoO  atmospheres.  When  the 
pressure  is  removed  the  hydrogen  is  evolved 
in  a  jet  of  a  steel-blue  colour.  Pure  hydro- 
gen is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless  gas ; 
it  is  inflammable  mixed  with  oxygen ;  it 
explodes  in  contact  with  a  flinic,  or  when  the 
electric  spark  is  passed  throMgh  it,  forming 
water.  The  calorific  pon-jr  of  II  is  34,462 
thermal  units.  Hydrogen  ;ris  cannot  support 
life,  but  it  is  not  poisonous ;  it  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  Hydrogen  when  kept  in  a 
bag  for  a  long  time  is  dangerous,  owing  to 
ditl'usion.  One  volume  of  hydrogen  mixed 
with  2'5  volumes  of  air  gives  the  loudest  de- 
tonation. Hydrogen  in  the  nascent  state  i* 
used  as  a  reducing  agent  in  chemistry. 

hydrogen-chloride,  s.  [HYDROCHLORIC* 

ACID.] 

hydrogen-dioxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Hydrogen  peroxide,  H2O2,  or 
HO  — OH.  V  .itaiued  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  barium  peroxide,  13uO2. 
The  barium  peroxide  is  added  gradually  to  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  H2SO4  and  five  parts 
of  water  till  the  solution  is  only  slightly  acid, 
the  BaSO4  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear 
liquid  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuo. 
It  can  be  obtained  as  a  colourless  oily  liquid  ; 
it  is  decomposed  by  alkalis  ;  it  blisters  the 
skin  and  bleaches  litmus.  At  00°  F.  it  gives  off 
oxygen  and  bubbles,  when  boiled,  oxygen  is 
liberated  so  rapidly  that  it  sometimes  exjilodes. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  ether.  Finely-divided 
gold,  silver,  and  platinum  decompose  H2<)j 
into  water  and  oxygen ;  oxides  of  gold  and 
silver  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
Ag2O  +  H2O2  =  2Ag  +  H2O  +  Oa.  If  a  solu- 
tion of  H2O2  be  acidified  with  H^SOx,  and 
ether  and  potassium  chromate  be  added  ;  the 
ethereal  solution  turns  blue  on  being  well 
shaken,  owing  to  the  formation  of  perchromio 
acid.  Hydrogen-dioxide  liberates  iodine  from 
KI  in  the  presence  of  i  VM  »4.  A  dilute  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen-dioxide  is  used  to  clean 
stained  engravings,  and  also  to  bleach  dark- 
coloured  hair  to  a  fashionable  golden  hue. 

hydrogen-oxide,  ».    [WATER.] 
hydrogen  pcrsulphide, «. 

Chem. :  H^,  or  H.jS3.  A  yellowish  oily 
liquid,  which  readily  dissolves  sulphur,  there- 
fore its  composition  cannot  be  determined.  It 
is  easily  decomposed.  It  can  be  prepared  by 
boilingfor  half  an  hourequal  weights  of  slaked 
lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  with  six  parts  ot 
water,  and  then  slowly  pouring  the  deep 
orange  filtered  solution  into  dilute  sulphuric 


boil,  b6y ;  poUt,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,      ing, 
-clan,    tian  =  shun,    -tion,    sion    shun;    tion,    sion  =  zhun,    -tious,    sious.  -clous  =  slius.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bfl,  del. 
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hydrogenate-  hydrometrograph 


acid;  the  mixture  being  stirred,  a  precipitate 
of  sulphur  and  CaSO4  is  produced  along  with 
the  oily  hydrogen  persulphide. 

hydrogen  sulphide,  s. 

Chrm.  :  HjS,  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  hydric 
•nlphide,  sulphydrie  acid,  "hydrosulphurie 
•ciil.  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  gas  obtained 
by  passing  hydrogen  through  sulphur,  or  by 
burning  sulphur  vapour  in  Imlrop-n.  It  is 
formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  organic  bodies 
containing  sulphur;  by  allowing  a  soluble  sul- 
phate to  remain  in  contact  with  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  CaSO4=CaS+4O, 
the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  organic  matter, 
the  probable  origin  of  sulphuretted  springs. 
But  HjS  is  generally  prepared  by  the  action 
of  eight  parts  water  +  one  part  H-jSOi,  on 
ferrous  sulphide,  FeS+HaSO4=FeSO4+H...S  ; 
tho  water  dissolves  the  ferrous  sulphate.  Pure 
HjS  is  obtained  by  heating  roughly-powdered 
antimony  tersulphide  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
SUjSj  +  6HC1  =  SHjS  +  2SbCl3  ;  the  gas  is 
washed  by  passing  it  through  water.  Granu- 
lated zinc  and  fr.igments  of  native  PbS  acted 
upon  with  dilute  Ht'l  gives  off  a  regular  cur- 
rent of  HjS.  Hydrogen-sulphide  is  a  colour- 
less inflammable  gas,  of  a  sweetish  taste  and 
odour  of  rotten  eggs.  It  is  a  narcotic  poison. 
It  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  water  and 
BOj.  A  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  HjS  and 
three  volumes  of  oxygen  explodes  violently 
on  sending  an  electric  spark  through  it. 
Chlorine  decomposes  it,  the  whole  of  the 
sulphur  being  separated  ;  this  is  the  best 
antidote  to  poisoning  by  H^.  Water  at  0° 
dissolves  4  '37  volumes,  at  15°  3'23  volumes  of 
HaS.  The  solution  reddens  blue  litmus  pai>er  ; 
it  decomposes  in  the  air,  sulphur  being  de- 
posited. H-vS  in  contact  with  a  base  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  is  initially  converted  into 
H2SO4-  At  a  pressure  of  seventeen  atmo- 
spheres  at  10°  hydrogen-sulphide  is  reduced 
to  a  liquid,  which  boils  at  -61°;  it  freezes  at 
-  8i°.  COa  liberates  H;jS  from  a  moist  sul- 
phide ;  the  composition  of  H.>S  can  be  shown 
by  heating  metallic  tin  in  a  given  volume  of 
the  gas  :  the  sulphur  unites  with  the  tin,  and 
the  hydrogen  liberated  occupies  the  same 
volume  as  the  original  gas.  HaS  is  used  as 
a  test  for  metals  ;  if  the  sulphide  is  soluble 
In  acids,  it  is  not  precipitated  till  the  solution 
is  neutralized,  as  free  acid  is  liberated  by  the 
H;jS,  as  ZnSO4  +  HoS  =  ZnS  +  HoSO.,.  The 
sulphides  of  the  alkaline  earths  Ba,  SB,  Cn, 
and  Mg,  and  those  of  tiie  alkalis  are  soluble 
in  water. 

hydrogen  telluride,  *. 

Chtm.  :  H»Te,  a  gas  prepared  by  the  action 
Of  hydrochloric  acid  on  zinc  telluride.  Called 
also  Tellurhydric  acid,  Hydrotelluric  acid,  and 
Telluretted  hydrogen. 

hydrog  -en-ate,    hy-drog  en  ize,   v.t. 
[Eug.,  &c.  hyilrogtn;  -ate,  -ize.} 
Chem.  :  To  cause  to  combine  with  hydrogen. 

hy  dro  gen  -i  um,  s.    [HYDROGEN.] 
hy  drog  -en-ize,  v.t.    [HVDROCENATE.] 
by-dreg'  -en-ous*  o.    [Eng.,  &c.  hydrogen; 

-OHS.] 

Chem.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  containing 
hydrogen. 


,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  •ywrcc  (gtioiis)  =  knowledge  ;  ytyvuiaxta 
(gignosko)  =  to  know.]  A  treatise  on,  or  a  his- 
tory and  description  of  the  waters  of  the  earth. 

liy-drdg'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  hydrography)  ; 
-tr;  Fr.  hydrographe.]  One  who  is  skilled  in 
hydrography  ;  one  who  draws  maps  or  charts 
of  the  sea,  and  adjacent  laud. 

"  Erroneously  laid  down  by  all  former  hydnffnt- 
fkm.  '-Anton:  Voyage,  bit.  L,  ch.  viiL 

hy  dro  graph  ic,  hy  dro  graph  Ic  al, 

a.  [Eug.  hydrography)  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  "or 
pertaining  to,  or  treating  of  hydrography  ; 
containing  a  description  of  the  sea,  coast, 
islands,  shoals,  &c. 

"  Divers   celestial   and   hydrographical    truths."— 
Boflt  :  Worla,  vi.  724. 

ny-drogf-ra-phy.  *.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  yptufw  (yraphd)  —  to  write,  to  describe  ; 
Fr.  hydrograpltie.]  That  branch  of  science 
which  deals  with  the  measurement  and  de- 
scription of  the  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  and  other 
waters,  as  used  for  purposes  of  commerce  or 
navigation  ;  the  art  of  marine  surveying  and 
of  the  construction  of  charts. 


hy  dro-h»  -ma-tite,  s.     [Pref.  hydro-  (l), 
ami  Eug.  hiemutitt  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  TUROITE  (q.v.). 

hy  -dro'-id,  a.  [l*t  hydni((\.v.),  and  Gr.  «74p« 
(eit/os)  =  form  ;  cf.  also  Gr.  i/5pw£i)t  (hudrodis) 
=  like  water,  watery,  wet.] 

Zool. :  Hydra-like  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Hydroida  or  any  nuinuil  of  the  class. 

hydroid-  polypes,     hydroid- zoo- 
phytes, s.  pi 
Zool. :  The  same  as  HVDROIDA  (q.v.). 

hy-drd'-I-da,  *.  pi    [HVDROID.] 

1.  Zool :  The  typical  sub-class  of  Hydrozoa. 
They  have  an  alimentary  region  or  poly  pi  te 
provided  with  an  adherent  disc  or  hydrorhiza 
and  prehensile  tentacles.     Unlike  hydra,  the 
type  of  the  sub-class,  most  of  the  hydroida 
live  in  societies,  each  of  which  constitutes  a 
polypidom  so  like  a  seaweed  that  it  is  often 
collected  as  such.     But  while  the  apertures 
on  an  ordinary  seaweed  are  only  minute  pores, 
the  Hydroida  have  little  cup-like  cells  along 
the  stem  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
in  which  the  individual   polyjKS  lives.     The 
cells  have  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
stalk  is  hollow,  so  as  to  enable  the  individual 
polypes  to  remain   part  of  a  compound  or- 
ganism.    The  sub-class  is  divided   into   live 
orders,  Hydrida,  Corynida,  Sertularidu,  Cam- 
panularida,  and  Thecomedusa.     The  Polyzoa 
or  Bryozoa,  once  ranked  with  the  sub-class, 
now  figure  as  a  distinct  class,  arranged  under 
the  sub-kingdom  Molluscoida. 

2.  Palceont. :   For  the  distribution  of  the 
Hydroida  in  time,  see  the  different  orders. 

hy-dr6-kin-et'-Ics.  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  kinetics  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  HVDRO- 
DVNAMICS  (q.v.). 

hy  dro  Ian  tha  nite,  *.     [Pref.  hydro-  (1) 
(q.v.),  and  la.nthuH.ite  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  LAXTBANITE  (q.v.). 

hjr-drd-Un'-e-89,  »•  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
lin(um)  (q.v.) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -tie.} 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  or  tribe  of  Diatomacese. 
The  individuals  are  enclosed  in  tubes  and  are 
angular  in  form. 

hy-dro-li'-num,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Lat.  liiLum  =  flax.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
or  tribe  Hydroliuese  (q.v.). 

hy'-dro-llte,  «.     [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
Ai'dos  (lilhos)  =  a  stone.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  GMELIXITE  (q.v.). 

hy-dro-lOg'-Ic-aL,  a.  [Eng.  hydrolog(y); 
-icul]  Of  or  pertaiuiug  to  hydrology. 

hy-droT-d-glst,  s.  [Eng.  hydrolog(y);  -ist.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  hydrology. 

hy-dr6X'-6-gy,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
science  which  treats  of  water,  its  pjo]itrUes, 
phenomena,  and  laws,  and  its  distribution 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

hy  dro  mag -ne-site,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (IX 
and  Eug.  maynesite.^ 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  white,  brittle  mineral 
of  vitreous  silky  or  almost  pearly  lustre  ;  its 
hardness  3'5,  its  sp.  gr.  2'14  to  2'18.  Compos. : 
carbonic  acid,  36 '00  to  36'82;  magnesia,  42-30 
to  43-UO ;  water,  IS'53  to  20'10,  with  a  tracy  of 
silica.  Found  in  Moravia,  in  the  Island  of 
Negropont,  in  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey. 

hy  dro   mag  no   cal  -9ite,     hy   dro 
man  ga  no  cal-9ite,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-; 
Eng.  mangait(ese),  and  culcite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  According  to  Dana,  hydromagnocal- 
cite  is  the  same  us  hydrodolomite.  In  the 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  hydromagnocaleite  is  the 
specific  name,  with  hydromauganocalcite  as  a 
synonym  and  hydrodolomite  as  a  variety. 

*  hy'-dr6-man-9Jf,  «.    [Pref.  hydro-  (I),  and 
Gr.  Hairdo,  (mantikos)  =  prophecy  ;    divina- 
tion.]   Divination  by  means  of  water. 

"  The  Persians  are  iwiJ  by  Varro  to  have  been  the 
first  inventors  of  hydnnuincy.'  —Ennemoter :  Uitt. 
Mayic  led.  Bohu),  11.  458. 

*  hy  dr 6-man  -tic,  a.     [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  fjiturrucof  (mantikos)  —  pertaining  to  pro- 


phecy or  divination.]     Of  or  pertaining  t9 
hydromancy  or  divination  by  water. 

"  Their  are  also  various  hydrimutntic  muchiue*,"— 
Eniienujter:  Uia.  Slayic  led.  Bohii),  il.  45s. 

hy  dro  me  chan  ics,  s.  [Pref.  hydro  (I), 
and  Eng.  mechanics.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  mechanics  of  water  and 
fluids  in  general ;  hydrostatics,  hydrodyna- 
mics, and  hydraulics  are  brunches  of  hydro- 
mechanics. 

"  Bytlmmfchanict  must  lie  regarded  u  a  modem 
•cleuce."— Eticfi:  Urit.  («1.  9th),  xli.  4:ii. 

*  hy  dro  mel,  *  hy  dro  mell, s.  [Fr., from 
Gr.  iidpdfxcAt  (hiidromeli),  from  v&u>p  (hudor)  = 
w  'er,  and  /i«'Ai  (meli)  =  honey.]  A  drink  or 
liquor  prepared  of  honey  diluted  with  water; 
when  allowed  to  ferment  it  is  called  mead 
(q.v.). 

hy-drd-me-tal'-lur-gy^  s.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(1),  and  Eng.  metallurgy.]  The  wet  process  of 
extracting  metals  from  ores ;  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  hot  process. 

hy  dro-met  a  morph  ism,  s.  [Pref. 
hydro-  (1),  and  Eng.  metamorphism  (q.v.).] 

Geol,  <tc.  :  Metamorphism  produced  mainly 
by  the  operation  of  water,  as  opposed  to  pyro- 
metamorphism  effected  chiefly  through  the 
action  of  tire.  (Rutley.) 

hy-dro-mi'-te-or,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  meteor  (q.v.).] 

Meteorol. :  A  meteor  produced  by  water  in 
some  form,  the  term  meteor  being  used  in  its 
original  sense  of  anything  seen  in  the  air  as 
distinguished  from  the  ground.  Rain,  snow, 
hail,  &.(•..,  are  all  hydrometeors.  (Nichol) 

hy-dro-me-te-or-o-log'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
hydrometeoriilutjdi);  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  hydrometeorology. 

hy-dro-me-te-d-roT-o-gy^s.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(1),  and  Eng.  meteorology.] 

Meteorol  : The  branch  of  meteorology  which 
treats  of  hydrometeors.  [HYDROMETKOR.] 

hy-drSm  -S-ter.s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (l),  and  Or. 
fierpov  (metroit.)  =  a  measure.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  rela- 
tive densities  of  liquids.      Distilled  water  is 
usually  referred  to  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison.    It  consists  essentially  of  a  bulb  or 
float  weighted  at  bottom  so  as  to  Boat  upright, 
and  having  an  elongated  stem,  graduated  to 
indicate  the  density  of  the  liquid  by  the  depth 
to  which  it  sinks. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  velocity  or 
discharge  of  water ;  a  current-gauge. 

hy-drom'-e-tra,  s.  [Gr.  vSpopcTpiov  (hudro* 
metrion)  —  a  vessel  for  measuring  hulmmet* 
rically  ;  pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  fi.erpov  (me- 
Iron)  =  a  measure.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hydrometridse  (q.v.).  The  antenna?  are  seta- 
ceous, the  head  is  prolonged  into  a  snout,  the 
rostrum  bending  beneath  it.  Hy<lrometra 
stagnoritm,  an  insect  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  as  narrow  as  a  pin,  is  common 
on  the  margin  of  ponds  and  brooks. 

hy-dro-met'-rfc,  hy-dro-met'-ric-al,  a. 

[Pref.  hydro- (I),  and  Eng.  metric,  metrical] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hydrometer,  or  to 
the  measurement  of  the  specific  gravity,  velo- 
city, discharge,  &c.,  of  fluids. 

2.  Made  by  means  of  an  hydrometer:  as, 
hydrometric  observations. 

hydrometric  -  pendulum,  s.  A  cur- 
rent-gauge. An  instrument  consisting  of  a 
ball  suspended  from  the  centre  of  a  graduated 
quadrant,  and  held  in  a  stream  to  mark  by  its 
deflection  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  water. 

hy-dri-met'-ii-dae,  s.  j>f.  [Mod.  Lat  hy- 
drometr(a);  I,at.  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -idw.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Heteroptera,  tribe 
Geocorizse  (Land-bugs).  It  may  seem  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  to  name  the  genus  from 
the  water  and  the  tribe  from  the  land,  but  the 
Hydrometridse  do  not  swim  like  the  Water- 
bugs,  they  only  walk  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  means  of  their  long  legs.  Their  ros- 
trum has  two  or  three  distinct  joints,  the 
labruni  is  very  short,  the  eyes  of  moderate 
size.  Genera,  Hydrometra,  Velia,  Gerris  (q.  v.> 

hy-dro-met'-ro-graph,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (IX 
and  Eng.  mttrogmjih  (q.v.).]  An  instrument 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  yine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   ptft 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule.  Hill:  try,  Syrian,    ea,  03  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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for  determining  and  recording  the  amount  of 
water  issuing  from  a  pipe,  &c.,  in  a  given  time. 

hy-drSm'-e-try^   *.     [HYDROMETER.]     The 

art  or  process  of  measuring  the  specific  gravity, 
velocity,  density,  force,  &u.,  of  fluids  by  means 
of  an  hydrometer. 

hy-drom'-pha-lon,  s.     [Gr.  vipo^oXos 

(hudromphalos)  '—  sutlering  from  water  in  the 
umbilical  region  ;  pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
6/*<f>aAd?  (omphalos)  =  the  navel.] 

Pathol.  :  A  watery  tumour  which  arises  in 
the  umbilicus  or  navel  in  some  cases  of  ascites. 

toy-dro-mu-con'-Ic,  a.     [Pref.  hydro-  (2), 
and  Eng.  muconic.]    (See  the  compound.) 

hydromuconic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C6H8O4  or  C4He(COOH)2.  Abibasic 
acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam on  di-chloromuconic-acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  large  prisms,  which  melt  at  195°.  By  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  it  is  converted  into 
adipic  aci 


liy'-dro-mjfs,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
Itvs  (mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Muridae,  containing  Hy- 
drornys  leucogaster  and  IT.  chrysogaster,  perhaps 
only  varieties  of  the  same  species.  They  are 
from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

hy-dro-ne-pbro'-sis,  s.     [Pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Eng.  nephrosisfa.v.). 
Path.  :  Dropsy  of  the  kidney. 

by  dro-mc-kel  mag'-ne-site,  «.     [Pref. 
hydro-  (I);  Eng.  nickel,  and  magnesite  (q.v.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  PENNITE  (q.v.). 

by  dro  pa-ras  ta  tes,  hy-dro-pa-ras'- 

ta  ta,  S.  pi.     [Gr.  MpOTrapaoTaTai  (hudropa- 
rdstatai)  ;    pref.    hydro-  (1),   and    iropoo-Ta-np 
(parastates)  =  one  who  stands  by  or  near.] 
Ch.  Hist.  :  The  same  as  ENCRATITES  (q.v.). 

ky-dr6-patb'-Jc,  hy-dro-path'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  hydropathy)  ;  -ic.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
hydropathy. 

hy-drop'-a-tblst,s.  (Eng.  hydropathy);  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  or  practises  hydro- 
pathy. 

2.  A  supporter  of  the  system  of  hydropathy. 

ty-drop'-a-tby,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
wd8i)  (pathe)  =  a  passive  state  of  suffering.] 

Med.  :  The  water  cure.  The  cure  of  diseases 
by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  the  cold  bath, 
Ac.  Hippocrates,  in  the  fourth  century,  B.C., 
and  the  Arabian  physician  Rhazes,  in  820,  ad- 
vocated it.  In  mediaeval  times  it  had  followers 
first  in  Italy,  then  in  Germany,  and  next  in 
England,  where  it  was  recommended  by  Floyer 
(1049-1734),  George  Cheyne  in  1725,  Lucas  in 
1750,  and  Dr.  Currie  in  1797.  Vincenz  Preiss- 
nitz  (1799-1851)  systematized  hydropathy,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  made  it  popular.  In  his 
youth  he  was  attacked  and  severely  injured  by 
a  horse,  and  had  two  of  his  ribs  broken.  He 
kept  down  the  inflammation  so  successfully 
that,  on  his  recovery,  he  began  to  prescribe 
Water  in  other  cases,  and  in  1825  set  up 
a  hydropathic  establishment  at  Grafl'eiiberg. 
Within  twenty  years  at  least  10,000  patien  s 
had  been  treated  by  him,  and  his  system  had 
become  known  in  all  civilized  countries.  Abs- 
taining from  venesection,  then  far  too  much 
employed,  and  from  the  use  of  purgatives,  lie 
prescribed  water  internally  and  externally, 
sweating,  Ac.  As  subsidiary  aids  o^en-air 
exercise,  early  hours,  and  cheerful  society 
were  recommended. 

by  dro-pel  tis,  ».  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
wtATT)  (pelte)  =  a  small  light  shield  of  le.it  h  T 
without  a  rim.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cabombaceae  (Water- 
shields).  Hydropeltis  purpvrea  is  said  to  he 
nutritious,  but  slightly  astringent.  The  leaves 
are  used  in  phthisis  and  dysentery. 

liy-dro'-pe'r-I-car'-dl-um,  ».  ITret  hydro- 
(1),  and  Lat.  pericardium  (q.v.).] 

Path.  :  Watery  pus  effused  into  the  pericar- 
dium, and  which  has  not  l«en  reabsorbed. 
Unless  absorbed  it  is  generally  fatal. 

by  drd-phane,  ».  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr 
Qavos  (pTuinos)  —  light,  bright  ;  4><uvui(]ilininfi') 


=  to  bring  to  light.  So  mined  because  it  lie- 
comes  more  translucent  or  even  transparent 
when  immersed  in  water.] 


Min. :  A  variety  of  opal.  It  is  whitish  or 
light-coloured. 

hy-droph'-a-no  us,  a.    [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ;  Or. 

<j>av6<;  (lihaiws)  =  bright,  and  Eng.  suff.  -OMS.] 
Min. ,  &c. :  Becoming  more  translucent  or 
brighter  when  immersed  in  water. 

by  -dro-pbid,  s.    [HYDROPHID.*.] 

Zool. :  A  serpent  of  the  genus  Hydrophis, 
or  of  the  family  Hydrophidse  (q.v.). 

hy-droph'-i-dw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydroph(is) 
(q.v.);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  Sea  snakes,  water  snakes  ;  a  family 
of  Colubrine  snakes,  having  the  tail  short  and 
compressed,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  an  oar. 
The  nostrils  are  close  together  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  snout,  and  have  valves  which  may 
be  closed  over  them  when  the  animal  is  under 
water.  The  Hydrophidse  inhabit  the  Indian 
seas  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  islands.  They 
swim  with  rapidity,  and  are  very  venomous. 

by-dro-pMT-e-W,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Gr.  <f>i'Ao«  (philos)  =  beloved,  dear  to.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Delpino  to  plants 
fecundated  by  the  aid  of  the  water  in  which 
they  grow. 

by-drd-pblT-I-dSB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
phil(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Entom. :  Water-beetles  ;  a  family  of  Pen- 
tamerous  beetles  belonging  to  Latreille's  tribe 
Palpicornes.  Antennae  generally  nine,  rarely 
six-jointed,  perfoliate  elevate,  the  club  dis- 
tinctly cleft,  the  body  oval  or  somewhat 
rounded,  sometimes  almost  globose,  the  tibise 
slightly  spinose,  the  posterior  tarsi  occasion- 
ally ciliated.  They  are  more  truly  aquatic 
than  the  allied  Helophoridae  (q.v.).  The  typ- 
ical species  swim  by  means  of  their  paddle- 
like  tarsi.  They  feed  in  all  their  stages  of 
life,  but  not  so  voraciously  as  the  Hydra- 
dephaga,  on  aquatic  mollusca  and  insects. 
British  genera  six. 

hy-dro'pb'-i-lus,  ».     [Pref.  hydro-  (I),  and 
Gr.  4>iAc'co  (phileo)  =  to  love.] 

Enton/,. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hydrophilid8e.;//j/d»-opA.ii!(s  caraboides,  is  about 
eight  or  ten  lilies  long.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  ponds  and  ditches  round  London. 

by  dro-phls,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
6<£is  (ophis)  =  a  serpent,  a  snake.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hy- 
drophidse (q.v.).  There  are  many  species. 

by'-dro-pbite,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ;  Gr.  o^u 
(ophis)  =  &  serpent,  and  suff.  -ite(Afw.)(q.v.).] 
Min. :  A  green  translucent  or  opaque  min- 
eral, of  subvitreous  lustre,  occurring  massive 
or  in  fibrous  crusts.  Compos. :  silica,  36'19  to 
38'97 ;  alumina,  0'53  to  2'90 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
19'30to  2273;  protoxide  of  manganese,  T66 
to  4-36;  magnesia,  21-08  to  22'87  ;  and  water, 
13-36  to  IG'08.  Found  at  Taberg  in  Smaland, 
in  Sweden,  and  in  Orange  county,  New  York. 
Called  also  Jenkinsite.  (Dana.) 

by-dro-phlor'-dne,  *.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 

plilorone.] 

Chem. :  CgH^CHsHOHfe,  obtained  by  the 

action  of  SCg  on  phlorone.    It  crystallizes  in 
'   plates,  which  melt  at  208°. 

by-dri-pho'-bl-a,  t  hy'-dr$-pb6-'b&  s. 

[Lat.,  from  Gr.  vSpoifiopia.  (hudrophobia)  =  a 
horror  of  water,  which  is  a  symptom  of  the 
disease :  pref.  hydro-  (I),  and  Gr.  0o/3o«  (phobos) 
=  fear.] 

Path.  :  Rabies,  from  bite  of  mad  d<)g,  more 
rarely  cat,  wolf,  or  fox  ;  a  contagious  disease, 
the  result  of  a  specific  poison.  The  great 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  person  bitten  by 
a  supposed  mad  dog  imagines  or  simulates  its 
symptoms,  especially  if  nervous  "or  hysterical ; 
whereas  only  a  very  few  of  those  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog  take  the  disease.  The  average  period 
of  incubation  is  forty  days,  but  it  varies  from 
fifteen  days  to  two  years.  Immediate  cauteri- 
sation or  excision  of  the  part  is  the  only 
effective  remedy.  After  the  disease  apj>ears, 
inhalation  of  chloroform  and  sub-cutaneous 
injections  may  be  tried,  but,  unless  all  that  is 
claimed  for  Pasteur's  method  of  inoculation 
prove  true,  the  antidote  is  yet  to  be  found. 

hy-dri-phob'-Ic,   a.      [Lat.   hydrophobia); 
-ic.]    Of  or  belonging  to  hydrophobia. 

*  hy'-dro-pbd'-by;  «.    [HYDROPHOBIA.] 


hy-dr8pb'-6-ra,  s.     [Neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  Mpo- 

<j>dpo?  (hudrophoros)  =  carrying  water :  pref. 
hydro-  (1),  and  <f>opfc  (pharos)  =  carrying.] 
Zoology : 

1.  According  to  Prof.  Huxley's  classification, 
an  order  of  Hydrozoa.    The  alimentary  zooid, 
or  polype,  is  provided  with  numerous  tenta- 
cles,  which  are  either  set  round  its  moutfc 
or   scattered   over  its  surface.     When  free- 
swimming  reproductive  zooids  are  developed, 
which  they  are  always  by  the  process  of  budd- 
ing, the  genitalia  are  borne  by  a  nectocalyx 
or  swimming-bell,  with  the  inner  margin  of 
its  aperture  produced  into  a  muscular  velum. 
These  zooids  are.  generally  called  craspedote, 
or  gynmophthalmous  medusa.  The  immediate 
product  of  the  growth  of  the  embryo  is  a  fixed 
Hydroid,  Tubularian,  or  Sertularian  Polype. 
(Huxley:  Class,  of  Animals  (1869),  p.  117.) 

2.  A  genus  of  physomycetous  fungi.    Two 
are  British.     Hydrophora  stercorea  is  found, 
after  much  rain,  on  dung,  and  H.  murina  on 
rats'  dung. 

by'-dro-phbre,  s.  [HYDROPHORA.]  An  in- 
strument for  obtaining  specimens  of  water 
from  any  given  depth  below  the  surface. 

by-dropb-thal'-mi-a,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  hydro- 
(I),  and  Eng.,  &c.  ophtiialmia  (q.v.).] 
Path. :  Dropsy  of  the  eye. 

hy'-dro-phyl,  s.    [HYDROPHYLLUM.] 

Botany  : 

L  (Sing.):  One  of  theHydrophyllacese(q.v.). 
2.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Hydrophyllacese  (q.v.). 

hy-droph'-y-lax,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  iSpo- 
<j>v\a(  (hydrophulax)  =  a  water  inspector.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cinehonaceae,  family 
Spermacocid*.  Hydrophylax  maritima,  which 
grows  on  the  sandy  seashores  in  India,  is 
used  in  dyeing. 

hy-dro-phyl-la'-ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
hydrophyll(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot. :  An  order  of  perigynous  exogens,  alli- 
ance Cortusales.  It  consists  of  small  trees, 
bushes,  or  herbs,  often  hispid.  The  flowers 
are  arranged  in  gyrate  racemes  or  unilateral 
spikes,  or  are  occasionally  solitary  and  axil- 
lary. Calyx  inferior,  persistent,  deeply  five- 
cleft,  the  recesses  often  with  reflexed  appen- 
dages; corolla  gamopetalous,  regular,  five- 
cleft  ;  stamens  five,  inserted  in  the  petals ; 
ovary  one-  or  two-celled ;  styles  two,  long ; 
stigmas  two,  terminal ;  fruit  capsular,  one-  or 
two-celled,  seeds  reticulated.  Most  of  the 
order  are  American,  though  some  occur  in 
India  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Known 
genera  about  sixteen,  species  seventy-five  or 
more.  (Lindley.) 

by-dro-phyl'-li-urn  (pi.  hy-dro-phyl'- 
li-a),  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (3),  and  Gr.  <J>vAAoi> 
(phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Zool.  (PI.):  Overlapping  appendages  or 
plates  protecting  the  polypites  in  the  Calyco- 
phoridse  and  the  Physophoridae,  two  families 
of  oceanic  Hydrozoa.  Called  also  bracts. 

hy-dropb'-yl-liim,  s.    [HYDROPHYLLIUM.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hydro- 
pliyllaceae.  It  consists  of  American  perennial 
marsh  herbs,  with  blue  or  white  flowers.  Hy- 
drophyllum  canadense  has  been  used  in  snake 
bites,  also  as  a  remedy  in  the  erysipelatoua 
eruptions  produced  by  Itkus  toxicodendron. 

hy-dro-pbyf  '-$-§ele,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) » 
Gr.  4>0<ra  ( phusa)  =  flatus,  and  mjAr)  (kele)  = 
a  tumour.] 

Path. :  A  hernia  containing  both  water  and 
air  or  gas. 

by '-  dro  -  pbyte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (IX  and 
Gr.  <t>vrov  (phuton)  =  a  plant.] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  Plants  growing  wholly  in  water, 
especially  Algae.  They  are  distributed  in  the 
ocean,  within  certain  areas,  fewer  than  land 
plants,  because  the  temperature  of  the  ocean 
is  more  un  iform.  Some  float  or  live  in  shallow, 
others  in  deep  water. 

hy-dr6-phy-tdr-£-g&  S.  [Eng.,  &c.  hydro- 
phyte, and  Gr.  Aoyot  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Bot. :  The  branch  of  botany  which  treats  of 
water  plants. 

hy-drSp'-Ic,  a.  &,  s.  [Lat.  hydropicus,  from 
Gr.  vfipoiruc6«  (hudropikos),  from  iiSp<a\li  (hit- 
drops)  =  dropsy  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  hydropigue.} 


boil,  boy;  pout.  Jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph     C 
clan,    tian  =  sban.   -tton.  -sion  =  ebuu;  tion,  fion  -  zbun.   -tious,  -clous,  -sloua  -=  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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hydropical— hydrothorax 


A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Containing  or  produced  by  water  ;  suffer- 
ing from  dropsy  ;  dropsical. 


2.  Of  or  pertain  ing  to  dropsy  ;  of  the  nature 
Of  dropsy  ;  dropsical. 

3.  Resembling  dropsy. 

"Some  men'*  Ajriropic*  iiuatlaMenen  learned  to 
thlnt  the  more."—  fitan  Barilikr. 

t  B.  As  subtt.  :  A  medicine  tilted  to  relieve 
the  dropsy. 

•  hy-drop  -I-cal,  a.    [HYDROPIC,  a.] 

•  by-drdp'-ic-al-ly,  ativ.    [Eng.  Aycirppical; 
•ly.]    In  an  hydropical  manner. 

by  -  dro  -  pite,  5.  [Or.  v&pu»l,  (hudrips)  = 
dropsy;  suff.  -itc  (Afin.)(q.v.).] 

Min,  :  A  rose-coloured  mineral  from  Kapnilt  ; 
impure  rhodonite  (q.v.).  A 

by  dro-pneu-mat-Ic  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref. 
liyiiro-  (IX  and  pneumatic  (q.v.).]  Pertaining 
to  or  produced  by  the  combined  action  of 
water  and  air  or  gas. 

by  drop  or  us,  *.  [Pref.  kydro-  (I),  and 
Lat.  porus  ;  Gr.  irdpot  (poros)  =  a  passage.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  small  beetles,  family 
Dyticidse.  Fifty-eight  British  species  are 
known.  They  move  about  in  the  water  in 
merry  gambols. 

•  by  -drops,  *.    [Gr.]    Dropsy. 

•  by'  -  drop  -  sy,  s.      [Gr.   v6>4  (hudrops).'] 
Dropsy  (q.v.). 

"  Sof  t-swoln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  hydropsy." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  L  7.V. 

•  by'-dri-pftlt,  s.     [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  puU, 
as  in  cataputt  (q.v.).J    A  machine  for  throw- 
ing water  by  hand  -power,  as  in  a  garden- 
engine  or  fire-annihilator. 

hy-dro-py-re't'-Ic,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
pyretus  ;  suff.  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  sweat- 
ing sickness. 

tby-dro^pyr'-e'-tus,  t  hy-dri-pyr'-g-tSs 

(yr  as  ir),  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  jruperos 
(puretos)  =  burning  heat,  fever.] 

Path.  :  The  name  given  by  Blanchard  to 
Sudor  Anglicanus,  sweating  sickness. 

by-dro-pyr'-um  (yr  as  ir),  *.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(1),  and  Gr.  irvpjjf  (puren)  =  the  stone  of  a 
•tone-fruit.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Oryzese. 
Hydropyrum  esculentum  is  the  Canada  rice, 
eaten  by  the  North  American  Indians,  beside* 
supporting  many  water-birds. 

hy-dro-quln-one,  s.  [Pret  hydro-  (2),  and 
quiiwne.} 

Chem.  :  C6H4<^|*  (1-4).    A  para-diatomic 

phenol,  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  quinic 
acid,  or  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  with 
plumbic  dioxide,  C7H12O6  +  O  =  CgH^OHfe  + 
COj  +  SHgO  ;  also  from  arbutin,  which,  when 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  yields  hydro- 
quinone and  glucose.  It  has  been  obtained 
synthetically  by  heating  para  -iodo-  phenol 
with  potash  to  180"  ;  but  it  is  easiest  obtained 
by  passing  SOo  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 

quinone,  CgH.|^Q^  till  it  becomes  colourless  ; 

it  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  hydroquinone 
extracted  with  ether  ;  also  by  oxidizing  one 
part  of  aniline,  eight  parts  of  H;jSO4,  and 
thirty  of  water,  with  two  and  a  half  parts  of 
KTCrjO/.  Hydrpquiuone  crystallizes  in  colour- 
less prisms,  which  melt  at  169°,  which  can  be 
sublimed,  but  if  heated  strongly  it  is  decom- 
posed. It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Ammonia  turns  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hydroquinone  a  red-brown  colour. 
Ferrichloride  converts  it  into  quinone. 

by  dro  ra  chis,  *.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  partc  (rhachia)  =  the  sharp  ridges  along 
the  back  of  a  man  or  an  animal.] 

Path.  :  An  abnormal  collection  of  fluid 
within  the  spinal  column.  It  is  generally 
congenital,  and  associated  with  spina  bifida. 
The  pressure  of  the  fluid  tends  ultimately  to 
produce  atrophy  of  the  cord. 


.  g.    [Pref.  hydro-  (3),  and  Gr. 
pt£a  (rhiza)  =  a  root.] 

Zool.  :  The  adherent  base  or  proximal  ex- 
tremity of  a  Hydrozoon.    (Nicholson.) 


t  hy-dro'-sar'-c6'-9ele,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (I), 
and  Eng.  sarcocelt  (q.v.).] 

Path. :  An  old  term  for  sarcocele,  in  which 
the  testicle  is  dropsical  as  well  as  scirrhous. 
It  is  a  stage  of  sarcocele  rather  than  a  distinct 
malady. 

by-drd-sau'-rus,  «.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  o-aupa  (sauni);  craupot  (suitron)  =  a  lizard.] 
Path. :  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family  Varanidse 
(Monitors).  They  frequent  the  vicinity  of 
water.  Hydroaaurus  salvator  of  the  Eastern 
islands  is  eight  feet  long.  Another  species  is 
//.  lii'llii,  occurring  in  Australia. 

hy'-dri-scope,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
iTKOiriut  (skopeo)  —  to  see,  to  observe.] 

1.  [CLEPSYDRA.] 

2.  [HYGROMETER.] 

hy  dro  -scl'  -en-ate,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  selenate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydroselenic  acid,  also 
called  selenide. 

hy  dro-se  Icn  ic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  selenic.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hydroselcnic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Hyclrogei  i  selenide,  H2Se.  An  ir- 
ritating, colourless  gas,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  ferrous  selenide. 
Soluble  in  water,  and  precipitates  metallic 
selenides. 

by-dri-sld'-er-ite,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (I),  and 
Eng.  siderite  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  LIMONITR  (q.v.). 

by-dro-sil'-I-cite,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (I),  and 
Eng.  silicite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  having  the  composition 
silica  43'31  to  44 -90  ;  alumina,  0  to  3- 14  ;  mag- 
nesia, 4'60  to  8-66 ;  lime,  28'70  to  33-32,  &c. 
Found  amorphous  or  in  crusts  at  Palagonia 
and  Aci  Castello  in  Sicily.  (Dana.) 

hy  -dro  so  ma,  ».  [Pref.  hydro-  (3),  and  Gr. 
crti/io.  (soma)  =  the  body.] 

Zool. :  The  entire  organism  of  a  hydrozoon, 
whether  simple  as  in  hydra  or  composite  as 
in  a  sertularian. 

hy  dro  stat,  s.  [HYDROSTATIC.]  A  general 
term,  signifying  an  apparatus  or  contrivance, 
to  prevent  the  explosion  of  steam-boilers. 

by-dro-staf -Jc,  »  hy  dro  stat  ick,  o. 

[Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  o-ranKoc  (statikos)  = 
static  or  standing.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  hydrostatics  ;  pertaining  to  the  principles 
of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids. 

hydrostatic  arch,  s.  . 

Arch. :  A  linear  arch  suited  for  sustaining 
normal  pressure  at  each  point,  proportional — 
like  that  of  a  liquid  in  repose — to  a  depth 
below  a  given  horizontal  plane.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  "Arch  of  Yvon-Villaceaux," 
from  the  name  of  the  mathematician  who  first 
demonstrated  its  properties. 

hydrostatic-balance,  s.  A  balance  for 
weighing  substances  in  water  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  specific  gravities. 

hydrostatic-bed,  s.    [WATER-BED.] 
hydrostatic  bellows,  s.    [BELLOWS.] 

hydrostatic  lamp,  s.  A  lamp  in  which 
a  stratum  of  oil  is  sustained  by  water  or  other 
fluid  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  oil. 

hydrostatic-level,  s. 

Civil  Eiig. :  A  water-level. 

hydrostatic -paradox,  s.  The  prin- 
ciple that  any  quantity  of  water,  however 
small,  may  be  made  to  balance  any  weight, 
however  great. 

hydrostatic-press,  s.  A  machine  in 
which  the  pressure  of  a  relatively  small  piston 
on  a  body  of  water  in  a  small  cylinder  com- 
municates such  pressure  to  the  water  in  a  large 
cylinder,  and  impels  the  ram  or  piston.  The 
power  gained  is  directly,  and  the  speed  in- 
versely, as  the  difference  between  the  two 
cylinders. 

hydrostatic  pressure,  «.  The  pressure 
excited  by  water  at  rest  on  the  artificial  vessel 
or  bed  containing  it. 

hy-dro1 -Stat'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hydrostatic;  -al.] 
Hydrostatic.  (Boyle:  Works,  v.  455.) 


hy  dro-stat  -Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  hydro- 
stulical;  -ly.]  In  a  hydrostatic  manner; 
according  to  hydrostatics  or  hydrostatic 
principles. 

"One  of  the  drat  pieces  of  black  marble  that  I  «- 
amlned  hyd/rottatically."— Boyle:  Works,  til.  657. 

hy-drd-sta-tl'-cian,  s.  [Eng.  hydrostatic; 
-tan.]  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  hydro- 
statics. 

"  Known  to  hydroshiticiant"— Boyle:  Worltt,  Ti.  4S4. 

hy-dr6^stat  -ics,  s.    [HYDROSTATIC.] 

Physics:  The  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in 
liquids.  For  a  liquid  to  remain  at  rest  in 
any  vessel,  first,  its  surface  must  be  every- 
where at  right  angles  to  the  forces  which 
act  on  the  molecules  of  the  liquid,  and, 
second,  every  molecule  of  the  mass  of  the 
liquid  must  be  subject  in  every  direction 
to  equal  and  contrary  pressure.  If  the  same 
liquid  be  placed  in  several  vessels  freely  com- 
municating with  each  other  it  will  stand  in 
them  all  at  the,  same  horizontal  level.  If  two 
or  more  liquids  be  placed  in  the  same  vessel 
they  will  arrange  themselves  according  to 
their  relative  densities,  after  which  the  equili- 
brium will  be  stable.  Pascal's  law  (a  funda- 
mental one  in  hydrostatics)  is  that  pressure 
existing  anywhere  upon  a  mass  of  liquid  is 
transmitted  undiminished  in  all  directions, 
and  acts  with  the  same  force  on  all  equal  sur- 
faces, and  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
those  surfaces.  In  ancient  times  Archimedes 
and  Hero  of  Alexandria  made  some  advance  in 
hydrostatics,  as  did  Galileo  (1564-1642),  but, 
according  to  Hullam,  the  real  creators  of  the 
science  were  Castellio  (1577-1644),  and  Torri- 
celli  (1008-1647).  It  has  since  been  advanced 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bernoulli!,  McCanton, 
Coulomb,  and  recently  by  Professor  Airy  and 
others. 

hy-dro-ste'-a-tite,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (l),  and 

Eng.  steatite  (<i.v.).] 

M in. :  A  variety  of  Steatite,  with  less  silica 
than  the  typical  mineral.  Found  at  Gop- 
fersgrun. 

hy  dro  sul  phate,  s.      [Eng.,  &c.  hydro- 
sulph(uric) ;  suff.  -ate.] 
Cliem. :  A  salt  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

hy  dro  sul  phu  ric,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2), 
and  Eng.  sulphuric.] 

Chem. :  Having  in  its  composition  sulphuric 
acid  and  hydrogen. 

hydrosulphuric  acid,  s.  [HYDROGEN- 
SULPHIDE.] 

by'-dro-talc,  s.    [Pint,  hydro-  (1),  and  Eng. 

talc  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PENNINITE  (q.v.). 

hy-dro-tal -9ite,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
talcite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  hexagonal,  massive,  foliated, 
fibrous  white  translucent  mineral  of  pearly 
lustre  and  greasy  feel.  Compos. :  alumina, 
16 '8;  magnesia,  39 '2  ;  water,  44.  Found  in 
serpentine  at  Snarum,  in  Norway,  &c.  (Dana.) 

hy-dro-tel'-ln-rate,  s.    [Eng.  hydrotellur. 
(ic) ;  suff.  -ate  '(Chem.).'] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydrotelluric  acid. 

hy-dro-tel'-lu-ric,  a.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 

Eng.  telluric.] ' 

Chem.  :  Having  telluric  acid  and  hydrogen 
in  its  composition. 

hydrotelluric -add,  s.     [HYDROGEN- 

TELLUR1DE.] 

by-dr6-teph'-r6-ite,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (IX 
and  Eng.  tephroite  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  pale  yellow  hydrous  variety  cf 
Tephroite,  from  Paisberg. 

hy-dro-the'-ca  (pi.  by-dro-the'-cee),  «. 

[Pref.  hydro-  (3),  and  Lat.  theca.] 

Zool. :  The  little  chitinous  cup  which  pro- 
tects the  polypites  of  the  Sertularida  and  the 
Campanularida. 

by-dr6-ther'-mal,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  thermal.]  Relating  to  the  action  of  heated 
•water. 

by-drd-tbbr'-ax,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (!)•  and 
Eng.  thorax.] 

Pathol. :  Serous  fluid  occupying  the  pleura. 
It  may  take  place  as  the  result  of  inflammation 
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[PLEURISY],  also  in  heart  disease,  in  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  ami  sometimes  in  anaemia. 

•hy-drSt'-Ic,  *  hy-drdt'-iok,  a.  &  s.    [Ft, 

hydrotique,  from  Gr.  ti&op  (hudor)  =  water.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  a  discharge  of  water 
or  phlegm. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  that  causes  a  dis- 
charge of  water  or  phlegm. 

"  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  divided  purges 
into  hydrot ieki  and  purges  of  bile."— A  rbuthnut. 

•hy-drSt'-i-cal,  o.  [Eng.  hydrotic;  -al.] 
Hydrotic. 

•hy'-drous,  a.  [Gr.  \>6<of>  (hudor)  =  water ; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Containing  water; 
watery. 

hydrous-anthophyllite,  *.     [ANTHO- 

PEYLL1TE.] 

liy-dro'-iis,  s.  [Gr.  vfipoeis  (hudroeis)  =  fond 
of  the  water.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Hydro- 
philkla;  (Hydrous  piceus),  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  marshy  places  near  the  metropolis,  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Stagbeetle  (Lucanus 
Cervus),  and  a  Cockchafer  (Melolontha  Fullo), 
the  largest  coleopterous  insect  indigenous  in 
Britain. 

hy-drox'ride,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and  arde.] 
Chem. :  A  compound  of  an  element  with  the 
monad  radical  bydroxyl  (OH)',  as  K\OH)' 
potassium  hydrate,Ca"(OH)2  calcium  hyd?ate. 
These  compounds  can  be  formed  by  adding 
water  to  an  oxide,  as  CaO+H2O  =  Ca(OH).j, 
or  by  decomposing  a  salt  with  KHO,  as 
FeSO4+2KHO  =  K2SO4  +  Fe(OH)a. 

hy-drdx'-irl,  ».  [Pref.  hydro-  (2) ;  ox(ygen), 
and  yl  =  Gr.  iiArj  (hule)  =  matter.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  monatomic 
radical  (OH)'. 

by-drox-yl  -a-mine,  *.  [Eng.  hydroxyl, 
and  amine.  ] 

Chem. :  NHj'OH.  Obtained  by  passing 
nitrogen  dioxide  through  a  series  of  vessels 
containing  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  precipi- 
tating the  tin  by  HgS,  filtering,  evaporating 
to  dryness,  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  then 
boiling  with  absolute  alcohol,  adding  ether, 
which  precipitates  the  hydrochlorate  of  hy- 
droxylamine,  NHjOH'HCl,  in  crystals.  Also 
by  the  action  of  hydrogen,  obtained  from  tin 
and  HC1  on  ammonium  nitrate,  or  ethyl  ni- 
trate. The  base  is  very  volatile  and  easily 
decomposed :  it  Is  only  known  in  solution. 
Hydroxylamine  gives  a  light  green  precipi- 
tate with  cupric  sulphate,  which  is  reduced 
to  cuprous  oxide  on  boiling  with  water. 
Hydroxylamine  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent. 
A  solution  of  the  base  can  be  obtained  by  de- 
composing the  nitrite  dissolved  in  alcohol  by 
alcoholic  potash,  also  by  the  addition  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate  to  the  hydrochlorite.  The 
salts  of  hydroxylamine  are  decomposed  by 
potash  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  and  forma- 
tion of  ammonia. 

by-dro-zlnc'-ite,  «.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
fincite.] 

Min. :  A  dull  earthy  or  compact  white, 
grayish,  or  yellowish  mineral,  occurring  mas- 
sive, earthy,  or  compact,  in  incrustations, 
reniform,  pisolitic,  or  stalactitic.  Hardness, 
2  to  2'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  3'5S  to  3'80.  Compos.  :  car- 
bonic acid,  15-3  ;  oxide  of  zinc,  73 '4 ;  water, 
11 '3  =  100.  Found  abundantly  at  the  Dolores 
mine  in  the  Uilras  Valley,  in  the  province  of 
Santander,  and  elsewhere,  in  Spain ;  also  in 
Carinthia,  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  and  Persia. 
(Dana.) 

liy  dro-zo'-on  (pi.  hy  dr6-zo'-a), ».  [Pref. 
nydro-  (3),  and  Gr.  $<fov  (zoon)  —  a  living  being, 
an  animal. 
Zoology: 

1.  Sing. :  One  of  the  Hydrozoa  [2]. 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen, 
followed  by  Prof.  Huxley,  &c.,  to  the  great 
class  of  the  sub-kingdom  Coelenterata,  of  which 
Hydra  is  the  type.    They  exhibit  a  definite 
histological  structure,  their  tissues  having  a 
cellular  organization.    These  tissues  are  two, 
an  outer  or  ectoderm,  and  an  inner  or  endo- 
derm.     The  digestive  cavity  communicates 
directly  by  a  wide  aperture  with  the  general 
cavity  of  the  body.    The  digestive  sac  and  the 
reproductive  organs  are  develo]>ed  as  outward 
processes  of  the  body-wall.    In  most  the  prey 


is  seized  by  tentacles  surrounding  the  mouth 
and  furnished  with  offensive  weapons,  called 
thread-cells.  The  Hydrozoa  are  all  aquatic, 
and  nearly  all  marine.  Their  distribution  is 
world-wide.  They  are  the  Dirnorphsea  of 
Ehreubei-g,  the  Sertularians  of  Milne  Edwards, 
and  the  Nudi  branch  iata  of  Farre.  Prof.  Huxley 
divided  the  class  into  three  orders,  Hydro- 
phora,  Siphonophora,  and  Discophora,  doubt- 
fully adding  as  a  fourth  the  Trachymedusse  of 
Haeckel.  Nicholson  divides  them  into  six 
sub-classes,  Hydroida,  Siphonophora,  Lucer- 
narida,  L»iscophora,  Graptolitidae,  and  Hydro- 
corallinae.  (Owen,  Huxley,  Nicholson,  &c.) 
"In  the  first  ami  lowest  organised  clans  [of  Polypi] 

which  I  have  called  Hydrozoa  "—Owen  :  Com/jar.  Aunt. 

Interieb.  (1843),  lect  vii.,  p.  82. 
2.  Palceont. :  See  the  several  orders  or  sub- 
classes of  Hydrozoa. 

hy'-druc,  «.  [Lat.  hydrus,  Hydras  ;  Gr.  vfipos 
(hudros)  =  a  water-serpent  ;*Y6pos  (Hudros)= 
a  constellation  (2)."] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Hydrophidae.    Some- 
times it  is  made  the  type  of  the  family,  which 
is  then  called  Hydridse. 

2.  Astron. :  The  Southern  Snake,  one  of 
Lacaille's  constellations.     It  is  situated  be- 
tween the  South  Pole  and  Acheruar,  the  bright 
star  in  Eridauus. 

hy-dn-rQ'-Ic,  a.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and  Eng. 

uric  (7).]     (See  the  compound.) 

hydurilic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CgHg^Qg.  An  acid  obtained  as  an 
ammonia  salt  by  heating  diaturic  acid  to  100° 
in  glycerine ;  the  ammonia  salt  is  converted 
into  a  copper  salt,  and  then  treated  with  H2&. 
It  crystallizes  out  of  hot  water  in  small  prisms. 
Ferric  chloride  gives  a  dark  green  colour  with 
a  solution  of  hydurilic  acid  or  its  salts. 

*  hy '-em-al,  a.     [Lat.  hiemalis,  from  hiemg  — 
winter.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  winter ; 
done  or  made  in  the  winter. 

"  The  undents  had  also  hyemttl  garland*."— Brant  : 

2.  Bot. .-  Of  or  belonging  to  plants  which 
flower  in  winter. 

*  hy'-Sm-ate,  v.i.     [Lat.  hiematum,  sup.  of 
hiemo,  from  hiems  =  winter.]     To  pass  the 
winter. 

*  hy  em-a'-tion,   s.     [Lat.    hiematio,   from 
hiemo  =  to  pass  the  winter  ;  hiems  =  winter.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  passing  the  winter  in 
a  particular  state. 

"Setting  it  in  cases  in  our  conservatories  for  Ayemo- 
tion."—  Evelyn:  Sylaa,  ch.  xx. 

2.  The  act  of  affording  shelter  during  the 
winter. 

hy-e  -na,  hy-ae  -na,  *  hy-en,  s.    [HYAENA.] 
hyena-dog,  «.    [HY^NA-DOO.] 

hy'-et-al,  a.  [Gr.  I/«T<{«  (huetos)  =  rain  ;  vu 
(huo)  =  to  rain.] 

Meteor. :  Of  or  belonging  to  rain ;  relating 
to  the  rainfall  of  different  countries. 

hy-et'-o-graph,  s.  [Gr.  ««Tos  (huetns)  =  rain, 
and  ypd<t>ia  (grnplio)  —  to  write.  ]  A  chart  in- 
dicating the  comparative  distribution  of  rain 
over  a  given  geographical  surface. 

hy-et-i-graph'-Ic,    hy-e't-o'-gra'ph'-Ic- 

al,  o.     [Eng.  hyetograph;  -ic,  -ical.\     Of  or 
pertaining  to  hyetography. 

hy-St-dg'-ra-phtf,  s.  [Eng.  hyetograph ;  -y.] 
That  branch"  of  physical  science  which  treats 
of  the  distribution  of  rain  ;  a  knowledge  of  the 
quantities  of  rain  falling  in  different  places  in 
a  given  time. 

hy-nSt-o'in'-e'-ter,  ».  [Gr.  V*TO«  (huetos)  = 
rain,  and  nirpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  A 
rain-gauge. 

Hy  ge  -la  (1  as  y),  ».    [Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  The  daughter  of  Esculapius, 
and  goddess  of  health. 

2.  Astron. :  [ASTEROID]. 

hy-ge'-lan(lasy),o.  [HVCEIA.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  hygeia  or  health. 

hy-ge'-ine, «.    [HYGIENE.] 

hy"  ge-Ist,  t.      [Eng.  hyge(ia);   -int.]     One 

versed  or  skilled  in  hygiene. 
hy  glo'-an,  o.    [HYGEIAN.] 


hy-gi2-ine,  s.    [HYGIENE.] 

*  hy-&ie-Ist,  s.    [HYOEIST.] 

•  2iy-igl-5n'-al,  *  hy  glg-In'-al,  o.     [Eng. 
hygien(e);  -al.]      Relating    or    pertaining  to 
hygiene,  or  the  preservation  of  health. 

"  Presenting  some  thlnes  relating  to  the  hygieinal 
part  of  physic."— Uoyle  :  Work*.  11. 103. 

liy'-gi-ene,  s.  [Fr.  hygiene,  from  Gr.  vyiaivia 
(Imgiaino)  =  to  be  sound,  healthy,  or  in  health.] 
Med. :  The  study  of  the  prevention  of 
disease,  the  art  of  preserving  health,  and 
securing  what  Juvenal  (x.  356)  considered 
the  best  gift  of  the  gods,  TOOTM  sana  in  corpore 
sano,  through  wise  sanitary  precautions,  and 
attention  to  diet,  regimen,  &c.  In  this  way 
growth  will  be  increasingly  perfected,  life 
more  vigorous,  decay  less  rapid,  and  death  more 
remote.  Hygiene  has  been  a  subject  of  serious 
and  incessant  study  of  recent  years,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  health  of  the  community. 
In  the  United  States  the  supervision  of  public 
Hygiene  is  delegated  to  Boards  of  Health,  to 
which  medical  officers  and  experts  report, 
and  which  publish  important  matter  for  the 
guidance  of  the  community  at  large.  Quar- 
antine receives  particular  attention,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  epidemic  diseases 
from  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

hy-gi-en'-Ic,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  hygien(e);  -ic.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  hygiene  or  the  pre- 
servation of  health. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL):  The  science  of  health; 
hygiene ;  sanitary  science. 

hy-gl-fin'-Io-al,  a.  [Eng.  hygienic;  -aL] 
Hygienic. 

hy-gi-Sn'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hygienical; 
-ly.]  In  a  hygienic  manner ;  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  hygiene. 


[Eng.  hygien(e);  -ism,] 
The  science  of  health  ;  hygiene. 

hy'-gi-en-ist,  s.  [Eng.  hygien(e);  -ist.]  One 
versed  in  hygiene. 

hy-gl-or-6"  -gy,  's.  [Gr.  vytU  (7m0eia)=health, 
and  Adyos  (logos)  —  a  discourse,  a  treatise.]  A 
treatise  on  hygiene ;  hygiene. 

t  hygre,  s.    [EAGRE,  EAGER,  s.] 

hy-gro-,  pref.  [Gr.  vypos  (hugros)  =  wet.]  A 
1'rriix  denoting  a  combination  with  or  the 
presence  of  wet  or  moisture. 

hy-gro-ble-phar'-Je,  a.  [Pref.  hygro-  (q.v.); 
Gr.  f}\f<t><Lpov  (blepluiron)  —  an  eyelid,  and 
suff.  -ic;  Fr.  hygroblepharique.] 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  lachrymal 
ducts,  and  orifices  of  the  eye. 

hy  gro-graph,  ».  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr. 
•ypaujxa  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  describe.]  An 
automatically  recording  hygrometer. 

t  hy-groT-6-gy,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-,  and  Gr. 
Ao-yos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Med. :  The  doctrine  of  the  humours  of  the 
body.  [HUMOUR.] 

hy-gro'm'-e-te'r,  s.  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr. 
fif-rpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  comparative  moistur*  of  the 
air.  There  are  three  kinds  :  (1)  those  which 
act  by  absorption  ;  (2)  by  condensation,  and 
(3)  those  in  which  the  hygrometric  condition 
*is  deduced  from  observations  of  a  wet  and  dry 
bulb.  Of  the  first  class  is  the  hygrometer  of 
Saussure  (died  1799).  It  consists  of  a  human 
hair  boiled  in  lye,  and  acts  by  absorption  and 
evaporation,  lengthening  or  contracting  as  the 
air  is  more  or  less  moist, 

hy-gr6-met'-rfc,  hy-gr6"-m€t'-rtc-al,  a. 

[Pref.  hygro- ;  Eng.  metric,  metrical.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or   relating  to  hygrometry; 
made  or  done  by  or  with  the  hygrometer  :  as, 
hygrometric  observations. 

2.  Readily  absorbingand  retaining  moisture: 
as  hygrometric  substances,  like  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, sulphuric  acid,  &c. 

IL  Bot.  :  Indicating  the  approach  of  mois- 
ture. (London.) 

U  The  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere: 
The  degree  to  which  at  the  time  it  is  saturated 
with  moisture. 

hygrometrio-balance,  s.  An  instru- 
ment for  indicating  the  relative  density  of  the 


boil.  b6y;  potlt,  jowl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.      ing, 
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hy  grome  try — hy  m  e  ncea 


•ir,  and  consequent  changes  of  rain  or  dry 
we.ither.  It  consists  of  a  Uilance,  from  one 
arm  of  which  is  sus^-mlnl  a  brass  weight,  aud 
from  the  other  a  (urge,  tliin,  hollow  cylinder, 
closed  at  each  end.  The  two  are  arranged  so 
M  to  be  in  equilibrium  at  a  (liven  density  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
air  become  heavier,  the  large  cylinder,  dis- 
placing more  air  than  the  solid  weight,  will 
become  more  buoyant  and  ascer.d.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  air  become  lighter,  it  will  sink. 
A  rod  descending  from  the  scale-beam  serves 
to  indicate,  on  the  graduated  arc  below,  the 
comparative  density  of  the  air  at  the  time  of 
making  the  observation.  If  the  air  be  heavy, 
fine  weather  may  be  expected  ;  but  if  the 
cylinder  sink,  rain  usually  follows. 

hygrometric  plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Plants  so  sensitive  to  changes  in  the 
atmosphere  that  they  will  indicate  a  change  in 
its  hygrometric  conditions.  Thus,  the  flower 
of  Aiiagallis  arvensis  shuts  when  rain  is  about 
to  full  ;  hence  it  has  been  railed  the  poor 
man's  weather-glass.  Convolvulus  arvensis 
does  the  same.  If  the  "  African  "  Marigold 
(which,  however,  came  from  Peru)  shuts  after 
seven  a.m.,  rain  is  near  at  hand. 

hy-grd'm'-e'-try,  s.  [HYGROMETER.]  The 
measurement  of  the  amount  of  aqueous  va- 
pour in  the  air  at  any  time.  This  may  be 
effected  by  absorbing  the  moisture  from  a 
given  quantity  of  air  ;  by  finding  the  dew 
point,  that  is  the  point  at  which  dew  is  de- 
posited, or  by  a  psyehrometer  (q.v.).  (Rossiter.) 

by  groph-a-nous,  a.  [Pref.  hygro-;  Gr. 
<J>au'<u  (phaino)  =  to  cause  to  appear,  and  Bug 
suflf.  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  Having  such  a  structure  that  it  is 
transparent  when  moist  and  opaque  when  dry. 

hy'-grSph'-l-la,  s.  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr. 
<£>iAeu)  (i>liileo)  —  to  love.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hygro- 
philese(q.v.).  About  twenty-four  specie's  are 
known. 

hy-gro-pluT-e-89,  ».  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  hygro- 
phiUp.);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.} 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Acanthaceae. 

hy'-gr6-sc6pe,  *.  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr. 
oxonxu  (skojteo)  =  to  observe.]  Au  instrument 
for  indicating  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere. 

hy-gri-scop'-Ic,  hy  gro-scop  -Ic-al,  o. 

[Eug.  hygroscoji(e);  -ic,  -ical.^ 

L  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hygroscope  ;  indi- 
cated or  detected  by  the  hygroscope. 

2.  Having  the  property  or  quality  of  imbib- 
ing moisture  from  the  atmospl—'-e,  or  of  be- 
coming coated  with  a  film  of  moisture. 

"More  information  as  to  the  liygrotcv/iic  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  i»  needed."—  .4/Ae/HZum,  Feb.  21, 
1880,  p.  25L 

ky-gro-sc6-pl9'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  hygroscopic  ; 
-ity.]  The  property  of  extending  when  water 
is  applied,  and  shrinking  when  it  is  with- 
drawn. 

hy-gro-Stat'-ICS,  s.  [Gr.  vypos  (hvgros)  = 
wet;  <rra.Tt.ini  (eirtorrjuTj),  (statil.'i  episteme)  =» 
statics;  t<rnjfu  (kittdmi)  =  to  stand.]  The 
Bcience  of  comparing  or  measuring  degrees  of 
moisture. 

*  hyke,  *.    [HEAK.J 

hy'-la,  s.  [Lat.  Kyle;  Gr.  vArj  (hule)  =  a  wood, 
a  forest.] 

Zool.  :  Tree  Frog.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Hylidae  (q.v.).  Hyla  arbor  ta  is  found 
in  continental  Europe. 


hy'-la-dae,  s.  pi.    [ 

hy  1»  6  sau'  ru3,  s.     [Gr.  vWo«  (hulaioi) 


=  belonging  to  the  forest,  savagt,  and 
(lanros)  =  a.  lizard.] 

Polotont.  :  A  genus  of  Dinosaurian  reptiles. 
The  bony  dermal  scutes  were  prolonged  along 
the  ridge  of  the  back  in  a  series  of  enormous 
spines.  Discovered  by  Mantcll  in  the  Wealden 
of  Tilgate  Forest 

ky-la>'-US,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  centaur  ;  also  =  one 
of  Acueou's  dogs  ;  Gr.  iAalos  (Intlaios)  =  be- 
longing to  the  forest.] 

Entonu  :  A  genus  of  Bees,  family  AndrenHse. 
The  species  burrow,  and  are  para'sitic.  When 
caught  they  emit  a  fragrance  like  that  of 
lemons. 


*  hyl-arch'-Ic-al,  a.    [Gr.  v\ri(huK)  =  mat- 
ter, and  apricot  (urchikos)  ruling  ;  oipx<o  (orc/io) 
=  to  rule.]    Presiding  over  matter. 

*  hyldo,  v.t.    [A.8.  hyUlitn.]    To  pour  out 

*  hyld  ing,  a.    [HILDINO.] 

hy'-le,  *.    [Gr.  vA»j  (hule)  =•  matter.] 

Manicheixm:  The  name  given  by  the  Mani- 
cheans  to  the  Regent  of  the  World  of  Dark- 
ness. (Mosluiim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  iii.,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  5,  §  3.) 

hy  -iS-d-saur,  s.  [HVL^EOSAURUS.]  A  popu- 
lar form  of  hylieosaurus  (q.v.). 

hy  16-6  sau-rus,  s.    [HVL^OSAURUS.] 

hy  les'-I-nus,  s.  [Or.  SAi)  (hvle)  wood,  and 
o-ivo?  (si not)  =  damage.  (Agassi*.)] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Scoly- 
tidae.  Four  species  are  British.  One,  Hyles- 
inus  fraxiiii  feeds  on  the  ash,  and  another, 
H.  oltlperda,  destroys  the  olive. 

hy  II  dae,  hy-la-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
hyl(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -icUe,  -adae.] 

Zool. :  Tree  Frogs.  A  family  of  Amphibians, 
order  Anonra  or  Batrachia.  They  are  akin  to 
the  Ranidae  (typical  frogs),  but  have  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  toes  dilated  into  knobs  with 
a  viscous  secretion,  enabling  them  to  climb 
trees  on  which  they  live.  They  are  also  more 
elegant,  and,  as  a  rule,  more  brightly  coloured. 

*hyll,  *hylle,  v.t.  [A.S.  helan.]  To  cover, 
to  hide. 

hy-lo-,  pref.  [Gr.  SArj  (hule)  =  matter.]  Per- 
taining t£  matter,  materialistic. 

hylo-ideal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  hylo-idealism  (q.v.). 

"  Many  a  cherished  ideal  must  fall  when  the  .  .  . 
hylo-ideal  theory  is  finally  established."— Journ.  qf 
Science,  March,  1883,  p.  127. 

hylo-idealism,  s. 

Pliilos. :  Somatic  or  material  idealism,  a 
school  of  philosophy  adopted  from  Protagoi-as 
by  Dr.  Robert  Lewins.  The  central  insistence 
of  the  hylo-ideal  philosophy  is  that  man  is, 
for  man,  the  measure  of  the  universe.  It  is 
sometimes  called  hylo-phenomenalism. 

"  ffylo-ideuliim  cannot  he  wholly  un'uiowu  to  readers 
of  this  journal."— Journ.  of  Science,  March,  188.1,  p.  122. 

hylo  idealist,  s.  One  who  accepts  the 
philosophy  of  hylo-idealism. 

hylo  -  phenomenalism,  ».  [HYLO- 
IDEALISM.] 

hy-lO-ba'-tef,  s.  [Gr.  v\opanjf.(hulob(<tts)  = 
one  who  haunts  the  wood ;.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Anthropoid  Apes,  con- 
taining the  Gibbons.  [GlBBOX.] 

hy-ld'-bl-US,  *.  [Gr.  vAd/3io«  (hulobios)  = 
living  in  the  woods.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Curcu- 
liouidse.  There  is  one  British  species,  Ifi/!n- 
bius  nbietis,  and  it  is  destructive  to  the  pine- 
tree,  attacking  both  the  bark  and  the  bud. 

hy  -Ip-Ism,  s.  [Gr.  «Arj  (hule)  -  matter  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -imii,]  The  same  as  HVLOTHKISM  (q.v.). 

"  An  assumption  Ii  i/loiim  is  not  concerned  to  il  is- 
pute."— Jouni  of  Science.  Dec.,  1801,  p  755. 

*  hy'-ld-ist,  g.     [Gr.  C:ATJ  (hule)  =  matter ;  Eng. 

suff.  -ist.]    A  hylothei.st ;  a  pantheist. 

hy-lon'-i-miis,  s.    [Gr.  vAr/  (luilO)  =  matti-r, 

and  "0/a.OT  (novios)=-  a  feeding-place,  an  abode.] 

Paheont. :    A    genus   of    Labyrinthodonts, 

order  Microsauria.    Found  in  the  coal  of  Xova 

Scotia.    It  may  possibly  be  a  lizard. 

*hy-16p'-a-thism,  s.  [Gr.  vArj  (huir)  = 
matter,  and  n-aflos  (pathns)  =  suffering,  feel- 
ing.] The  doctrine  that  matter  is  sentient. 

» hy-l6p'-a-thist,  *.  [HVLOPATHISM.]  A 
believer  in  hylopathism. 

hy-loph'-ag-ous,  a.  [Gr.  v\r,  (hule)  =  wood ; 
<t>ayeiv  (phagein)  =  to  eat,  aud  Eng.  suff.  -out.] 
Entom. :  Eating  wood. 

hy-lo-the'-if m,  5.  [Gr.  OAij  (hule)  =  matter, 
and  Eng.  theism  (q.v.). J 

Religions :  The  system  of  belief  which  re- 
gards God  and  matter  as  identical ;  panthe- 
ism. [MATERIALISM.] 

"  All  adoration,  therefore,  becomes  pure  hylotheism 
aud  self-worship.  '—Journ.  of  Science,  Jan.  1881.  p.  50. 


hy  lo  the  -1st,  s.  [Gr.  vA^  (hull)  =  matter, 
and  Eng.  tkeist  (q.v.).]  A  l>eliever  in  the  doo- 
trine  of  hylotheism. 

hy  lot  -o-ma,  «.  [Gr.  vAorojm  (hulotomot)  m 
cutting  or  fefling  wood.] 

En'om. :  A  genus  of  Hymenopterous  Insects, 
'amily  Tenthredinidse.  Hylotoma  rosce  is  the 

>se  Saw-fly. 

hy-lo  zo-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  vAq  (hule)  = 
matter,  and  fu>j  (zoe)  =  life.] 

A.  An  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  hylozdlsm 
(q.v.). 

"  llytozoic  materialism  Is  essentlcally  Ideutlcml  with 
that  uf  Demociitus.'  — Journal  of  Science,  Sept.  1881, 
p.  521 

B.  As  subst. :  A  hylozoidt  (q.v.). 

*  hy-lo-zo'-Io-al,    a.     [Eng.  hylozoic;  -at] 
Hylozoic. 

hy-lo-zo'-Ism,  s.  [Gr.  SAij  (hule)  =  matter ; 
£ui»j  (zde)  =  life,  and  Eng.  -ism.] 

Pkilos.  :  The  system  according  to  which 
inatter  has  a  necessary  existence,  anil  is 
equally  necessarily  endowed  with  life.  There 
are  two  forms  :  (1)  that  each  atom  of  matter 
lives  entirely  independent  of  all  other  atoms; 
(2)  that  the  whole  world  is  a  living  Ix'iug, 
whose  material  elements  participate  in  a 
common  life.  The  first  form  is  the  doctrine 
of  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  the  second  that  of 
the  Stoics,  who  conceived  the  universe  ani- 
mated by  a  living  principle.  Hylozoism  reap- 
pears in  the  Alexandrian  school,  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Cardan  and  Paracelsus,  and  in  that 
of  Spinoza,  who  attributed  life  to  all  things 
though  in  a  different  degree.  "  Omnia,  quamvis 
diversis  gradibus,  animata  tamen  stunt" 

"  We  cannot  express  animistic  ideas  except  in  term* 
which  Iwloug  to  hylotoism.' '— Journal  of  Kriona;  Jan. 
1882,  p.  47. 

*  hy-ld-zd'-Ist,  s.    [Gr.  «A>)  (hule)  =  inatter; 
fw7)  (zoe)  —  life,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.  ]    A  believer 
in  tha  doctrine  of  hylozoism  (q.v.). 

"The  hylmoittt,  by  CiKlworth's  account  of  them, 
ascrilwd  a  little  moie  to  their  atoms.  '—Search  :  l.igh* 
o/Jfiiture,  vol.  Ii.,  pt.  i.,  ch  ix. 

hy-lo-z6-ist'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  hylozoist ;  -ic.] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  hylozoism 

(q.v.). 

"The  .  .  .  liylntoistic  conception  of  the  universe."— 
Journal  of  Science,  June  1881,  p.  318. 

hy-l6-zd-Ist'-Ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  hylo- 
zoistic;  -ul,  -!y.]  After  toe  manner  of  hylo- 
zoists  ;  materially. 

"This  infinite  sul»tance  was.  he  said,  immortal  and 
Imin-rishahle.  and  he  designated  it  AylototXlcatlj  tha 
Deity.'  —a'.  Barina-Oonld  :  Origin  of  IMigious  lielief, 
i.  296. 

hyl-iir'-gUS,  *.  [Gr.  vAoupyd?  (hulourgos)m 
working  in  wood.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  tribe  Xylophaga 
family  Scolytidse.  Hylur. 
y«s  piiiiperda  is  very  de- 
structive in  pine  forests. 
It  occurs  in  Britain,  as 
well  as  in  continental 
Europe. 

*  hym,  pron.    [HIM.] 

Hy    men,  hy  -men,  «. 
[Lat.,  from  Gr.  ii^v  (hiir 
me)i)=(l)  the  god  of  mar- 
riage, (2)  a  membrane.] 

1.  Greek  Ant  17.  (Of 
the  form  Hymen)  : 
The  god  of  marriage, 
son  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus. 

'Love  knits  their  hearts  aud  fitb 
mm  juins  their  hands." 

Craobe :  The  Btmugh. 

2.  Anat. :  A  membrane 
HYMEN.  of  a  semi  -  lunar   shape, 

(From  an  Antiqut.)  stretched  before  the  va- 
ginal entrance,  although 
in  many  cases  non-existent,  or  nearly  so,  some- 
times imperforate,  requiring  a  slight  operation 
at  or  before  puberty.  It  is  of  little  or  no 
medico-legal  importance. 

t  3.  IM. :  The  fine  pellicle  which  encloses  a 
flower  in  the  bud. 

hy-xnen-8B'-a,  s.  [From  Hymen  (q.v.),  lo- 
calise the  leaves  are  formed  of  a  pair  of 
leaflets.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cwsalpiniese,  tribe  Am- 
herstiete.  There  are  two  bracts  at  the  l>ase 
of  the  flowers  ;  the  calyx  is  tubular,  with  live 
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deciduous  segments  ;  the  petals  are  five  ;  the 
seeds  are  imbedded  in  a  fibrous  pulpy  sub- 
stance filling  the  legume,  and  eaten  by  Indians. 
Hymeiima  Courbaril  is  the  Locust-tree  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil.  It  attains  to  a  great 
age  and  size.  It  yields  a  valuable  resin  called 
anime.  The  wood  is  close-grained  and  tough, 
and  is  used  for  tree-nails.  Its  inner  bark  is  an- 
thelmintic.  H.  verrucosa  produces  the  copal 
of  Madagascar,  and  perhaps  that  of  India. 

hy-men-e'-al,  hy-men-e'-an,  a.  &  s.    [O. 

Fr.  hymenean,  from  Lat.  Hymenceus;  Gr.  vft.fi/- 
«uos  (humenaws)=a.  wedding  song.]  [HYMEN.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  the  rites 
of  Hymen  (q.v.).  The  expression  in  the  ex- 
ample seems  to  be  modelled  on  the  "tripudia 
Hymensea  "  of  Martianus  Capella. 

4'  Thence,  borne  at  last  by  movements  hymenean 
Rises  a  maid  more  fair  than  man  hath  known." 

J.  A.  Hymondt,  in  Fort.  Rev.,  xir.  171. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage. 

44  Hers,  In  the  bonds  of  hymeneal  truth." 

Cowper :  Approach  of  Spring.    (Trans.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  marriage  hymn  or  song. 

44  For  her  white  virgins  hymeneal*  sing.*4 

Pope  :  Eloita  to  Abelard.  220. 

hy-me'-nl-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hymeni(iim); 
Eng.  suff.  -al.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  botanical  hymen  (q.v.). 

hymenial  layer,  s. 

Bot. :  A  layer  in  lichens,  composed  of 
parallel  hyphae  or  paraphyses,  and  of  the  asci. 
(Thome.) 

hy-me'-ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  v^iviov  (humenio*), 
dimin.  from  "Ynyv  (Humeri).~]  [HYMEN.] 

Bot. :  The  fructifying  surface  in  fungi,  in 
which  the  spores  are  naked ;  the  parts  in 
which  the  sporules  immediately  lie.  The 
term  is  used  of  Agaricus  and  similar  genera, 
and  more  loosely  of  Helvella  and  Peziza.  Dis- 
tinguished from  a  nucleus  (q.v.). 

hy-men-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  v/mjv  (/u<m«H)=a  skin, 
a  membrane.]  (See  etym.) 

hy-men-oc'-a-rfs,  s.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and 
Lat.  caris  =  Gr.  Kopi?  (karis)  =  a  small  crus- 
tacean, probably  a  shrimp  or  prawn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  order 
Phyllopoda.  Hymenocaris  vermica'uda  occurs 
in  the  Upper  Cambrian  age  at  Festiniog  and 
Dolgelly. 

hy-men-d-dlc'-ty-on,  s.  [Pref.  hymeno-, 
and  SiKTvov  (dictuun)  =  a  net.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonaceae,  family  Cin- 
chonidae.  The  species  are  ornamental  trees, 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  inner  bark  of 
Hymenodictyon  excelsitm,  an  East  Indian  shrub, 
is  as  bitter  and  astringent  as  Peruvian  bark. 
It  is  used  for  tanning. 

hy-men-pg'-e'n-jf,  s.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and 
Gr.  yfvvaia  (genniw)  =  to  produce.] 

Physiol. :  The  production  of  membranes  by 
the  simple  contact  of  two  liquids,  as  albumen 
and  fat,  when  the  former  gives  a  coating  to 
the  globules  of  the  latter.  (Dunglison.) 

hy-men-6T-O-gy,  s.    [Pref.  hymeno-,  and  Gr. 
Abyos  (logos)  —  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  hymenologie.] 
Aiiat. :    The  branch  of  anatomical  science 
which  treats  of  the  membranes. 

hy-men-6-my-ce'-tes,  s.pl.  (Pref.  hymeno-, 
and  Gr.  nvierf;  (mukes),  genit.  fivmrrot  (muketos) 
—  a  mushroom.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  fuuguLs,  having  the  spores 
generally  quaternate  on  distinct  sporophores. 
Called  also  Agaricaceae  (q.v.).  It  is  divided 
into  six  suborders  :  Agaiicini,  Polyporei, 
Hyduei,  Aurtcularini,  Clavati,  and  Tremcllini. 

hy-men  6-phb're,  hy  men  oph  or  um, 

».  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and  Gr.  <£opo<  (pharos)  = 
bearing,  carrying.] 

Bot.  :  Tlie  cellular  or  filamentous  structure 
in  liymenomycetous  fungi  on  which  the  hy- 
meuium,  or  fructifying  surface,  is  spread,  like 
wax  on  a  mould.  In  the  Aguracini  and  Poly- 
porei it  is  the  same  as  the  trama  or  inner  sub- 
stance of  the  gills  or  partitions  of  the  pores. 
(M.  J.  Berkeley,  in  Treas.  of  Bot.) 

hy-men- 6-phyl'-  le  -re,   s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat 

liymenophyll(um) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -em.} 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  ferns,  order  Polypodiacene. 

The  frond  is  very  membranous,  translucent, 

knd  reticulate.    The  involucre  is  two-valved, 


urceolate,  or  two-lipped ;  capsules  minute, 
membranous,  reticulate,  sessile  on  a  clavate  or 
filiform  receptacle,  surrounded  l>y  a  complete 
horizontal  or  oblique  ring,  vernation  circinate. 
Sometimes  made  an  order,  Hymeuophyllaceie. 

hy-men-Sph'-yl-lite,  s.  [Eng.  hymenophyl- 
lum;  suff.  -ite  (q.v.).] 

Palceobot. :  A  genus  of  Carboniferous  Ferns, 
resembling  Sphenopteris,  but  with  the  margin 
of  the  frond  lobed,  each  lobe  with  a  single 
nervure. 

hy  men-6-phyi'-lum,s.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and 
Gr.  (£vAAoi>  (phuUon) 
=  a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  The  typical 
genus  of  the  fern 
tribe,  Hymeno- 
phylleae  (q.v.).  The 
sori  are  marginal,  ax- 
illary, or  terminal ; 
the  involucre  free 
and  small  in  the 
frond,  two-valved,  or 
two-lipped,  opening 
outwards  ;  capsules 
sessile  on  a  columnar 
receptacle;  ring 
complete,  oblique. 
Seventy  species  are 
known,  most  of  them 
from  the  tropics  and 
the  southern  tempe- 
rate zone.  Two  are  HTMENOPHYLLTJM  TUN- 
Br  i  tish  —  Hymeno-  BRIDOENSE. 

phyllum  tunbridgense 
and  H.  unilateral*.     Both  are  of  dwarf  size. 

t  hy-men-o'p'-te'r,  s.    [HYMENOPTERA.] 

Entom. :  An  insect  of  the  order  Hymenoptera 
(q.v.). 

hy-men-op'-ter-a,s.2>Z.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and 
Gr.  irrepd  (ptera),  pi.  of  irrepoV  (pteron)  =  a 
wing.] 

1.  Entom. :  An  order  of  insects,  sub-class 
Metabola.    They  have  four  wings,  all  mem- 
branous, with  the  nervures  few,  or  in  some 
cases  wanting.     Mouth  with  mandibles,  some- 
times with  a  suctorial  organ  in  addition,  the 
latter  formed  by  the  united  maxillseand  labrum. 
Females  either  with  an  ovipositor  or  a  sting. 
Metamorphoses  complete,  the  larvae  generally 
footless,  and  requiring  to  be  fed  by  the  parent 
insects.      If  intelligence  fix  the  place  of  an 
order  in  the  system,  the  Hymenopfera  con- 
taining the  bees,  the  ants,  &c.,  should  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  Annnlose  sub-kingdom. 
Latreille  divided  the  order  into  two  sub-orders : 
Terebrantia,  in  which  the  females  have  an 
auger ;  and  Aculeata,  in  which  there  is  a  sting. 
The  Terebrantia  had  two  sub-sections — Secu- 
rifera  and  Pupivora;  and  the  Aculeata  four 
—  Heterogynae,     Fossores,    Diploptera,    and 
Anthophila.      Swainson's    arrangement  was 
into  the   tribes— Apides,  Sphecides,   Ichneu- 
monides,  Cynipsides,  and  Tenthredines.     An- 
other division  is  into  Securifera,  in  which  the 
abdomen  is  attached  to  the  thorax  by  its  whole 
breadth,  and  Petiolata  in  which  the  two  are 
connected  by  a  more  or  less  slender  footstalk. 
Under  the  first  are  the  tribes  Pliyllophaga  and 
Xylophnga ;    under  the  second,  Terebrantia 
and  Aculeata. 

2.  •'  alceont. :  The  order  does  not  occur  before 
the  Secondary,  if  not  even  the  Tertiary,  period. 

hy  men  op  ter-an,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  hymen- 
opter(a)  ;  -an.] 

Entom. :  An  insect  of  ttfe  order  Hymenoptera 
(q.v.X 

*hy  men-op-ter-ol'-o-glst,  s.  [Eng.,  &c. 
hymeiiopter;  o  connective,  and  Gr.  \6yos 
(logos)  =  a  discourse.]  One  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  or  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
hymenoptera  (q.v.). 

44  Our  most  learned  hymenopterologitt  classes  the 
hlve-lwe,  the  humble  bee,  and  the  i»ir;'iMtic  aunthnii  iu 
the  name  sub-family."— iui>6ot-*:  Origin  of  Civilisation 
(4th  ed.),  497. 

hy-mSn-o'p'-ter-ous,    hy  men  op  ter- 

al,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  hyme>io]>ter(a);  -ons,  -al.] 

Entom. :  Having  membranous  wings  of  the 
kind  described  under  Hymenoptera;  of  or  lie- 
longing  to  that  insect  order. 

44 The  great  order  of  Hvmenoptermu  insects."— /*ir- 
«rfn  :  Origin  of  Specie*  (6th  ed.l,  p.  142. 

hy-me'n-o'-tlia-lam'-e'-w,  «.  pi.    [Pref. 

hymeno-,  and  Qr.6aL\o.fu>^(thalamos)  —  an  inner 
chamber.] 


Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Lichens,  havii.g  the  shielua 
open,  the  nucleus  t'onaiiig  a  disc,  permanent;, 
and  bearing  asci. 

hy-men-6t'-6-my\  s.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and 
Gr.  TO/U.IJ  (tome)  =  a  cutting  ;  Fr.  hyinenotomie.} 

1.  Anat.  :  A  dissection  of  the  membranes, 
or  the  branch  of  science  recording  its  results. 

2.  Sttrg,  :  An  incision  madeinanimperforatd 
hymen  for  the  exit  of  the  menses. 

hy-men'-u-lum,  s.  [Latinized  dimin.  of 
Gr.  iifir/v  (TutmtH).]  [HYMEN.] 

Bot.  :  A  disc  or  shield  containing  asci,  but 
without  excipulum.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

hymn  (n  silent),  *  ympne,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ymne. 
hymne,  from  Lat.  hymnus  ;  Gr.  Jjivos  (humnos).  J 

1.  A  song  or  ode  in  praise,  honour,  or  adora- 
tion of  God,  or  some  deity  ;  a  sacred  song. 

44  Exhort  your  owne  selues  Iu  psalnies,  and  hymnet, 
and  spiritual  souges.'  —  Coloxtiaw  iii.  (1551.) 

2.  Spec.  :  A  sacred  composition  in  poetry 
intended  to  be  sung  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  a  musical  instrument,  and  not  being  versi- 
fied from  the  book  of  Psalms,  else  it  is  called 
a  Psalm,  or  directly  from  any  other  part  of 
Scripture,  or  else  it  is  a  paraphrase.     Hilary, 
Bishop  of  Aries,  is  said  to  have  composed  the 
first  hymn  for  Christian  worship  about  A.D. 
431,   but  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  the 
the  Younger  the  Quintains  are  said  to  have 
habitually  sung  one  to  Christ  as  God.     On 
Dec.  9,  633,  the  Council  of  Toledo  sanctioned 
the  use  of  hymns  in  churches.     Luther  did 
much   to  popularise  hymnody  in  the  infant 
Protestant  Church  in  Germany.  Of  the  hymns 
now  in   use   many  were  composed   by  Isaac 
Watts,  who  died  in  1784,  Charles  Wesley,  who 
died  in  1788,  John  Wesley,  who  died  in  1791, 
and  Cowper,  who  died  in  1800.     Not  a  few  of 
the  most  devotional  English  hymns  are  trans- 
lations from  the  German,  or  ftom  the  Latin 
and  Greek  hymns  of  the  early  or  of  the  medi- 
aeval Church. 

hymn  (n  silent),  v.t.  ft  i.    [HYMN,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  praise,  adore,  or  worship  in  hymns  ; 
to  sing  to. 

44  Ten  thousand  throats,  that  from  the  flowering  thorn, 
Hymn  their  good  God.' 

Thomson  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  10. 

2.  To  express  or  describe  in  hymns  ;  to  sing. 

"Hymn  the  requiem  to  his  parted  soul." 

Sou  they  :  Joan  of  Arc,  bk.  Till. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  sing  hymns  or  songs  in 
praise  or  adoration. 

44  The  hymning  angels,  and  the  herald  star." 

Cowper  :  To  Charles  Ueodati     (Trans.) 

hym'-nal,  s.  [Eng.  hymn  ;  -al.]  A  collection 
of  hynms,  especially  one  for  use  in  public  wor- 
ship. 

44  Used  side  by  side  with  other  hymnalt  In  many 
Anglican  churches."—  Notet  i  Queriei,  Aug.  13.  1882, 
p.  133. 

*  hym'-nic,  *  hym'-nicke,  a.    [Eng.  hymn  ; 
-ic.]    Relating  or  pertaining  to  hymns. 

44  Tuning  her  chast  layes 
Of  England's  empresse  to  her  hymnicke  string." 

Mirrourfor  Hagittratei,  p.  7W. 

hym-nist,  s.  [Eng.  hymn;  -ist.]  A  com- 
poser of  hymns. 

44  We  haven  pretty  clear  Indication  of  the  birthplace 

of  the  hy  in  n  ist."—  W.  K.  Gladstone:  Homeric  Xyn- 
chronitm,  p.  102. 

1[  This  is  a  much  more  correct  form  than 
hymnologist,  though  that  word,  which  really 
means  "one  who  writes  or  discourses  about 
hymns,"  is  in  more  jjeneral  use.  (See  Notes  <£ 
Queries,  April  30,  1850,  p.  350.) 

*  hym'-nd-dist,  s.     [Eng.  hymnod(y)  ;  -ist.} 
A  writer  of  hymns,  an  hymnologist. 

44  Drydeu  as  a  hymno</itt."—A'otes  t  Queriei,  Dec.  n, 
1883,  p.  617. 

*  hym'-n6-dy,  ».     [Eng.  hymn  ;  suff.  -ody,  a* 
in  psalnuxly.\  The  same  as  HYMNOLOOY  (q.v.). 

"This  "tymMody  would  lengthen  the  burial-service.* 
—Matthew  A  moid  :  Ltat  Kuayt,  p.  220. 

*  hym-n6g'-ra-pher,  s.    [Gr.  VJUMW  (humnos) 

=  a  hymn,  ami  ypcujxa  (grapltii)  =  to  write.J  A 
writer  of  hymns.  (Notes  it  Queries,  Dec. 
22,  1883,  p.  407.) 

*  hym-n5g'-r$-ph^,  ».     [HYMNOORAPHEB.J 

The  art  or  act  of  writing  hymns. 


[Eng.    hymnolog(y); 
-ist.]    A  writer  or  composer  of  hymns. 


,  *  hym-nol-o-gie,  s.    [Gr. 

(hitmnos  =  a  hymn,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  911  in,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-ciaru  -tian  =  sh-^n.     tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


258? 


hyocholic— hyper 


word,  a  treatise.]  A  collection  of  hymns  ; 
hymns  collectively  ;  tin-  hymns  used  by  auy 
particular  church  or  body. 

"  Any   one  conversant   with    Wesleynn   MethodUt 
"      '  b-  '»•  l881-  P-  ls*- 


by  6  chdl  -Ic.  a.  [Or.  fo  (/ins),  genit  v<k 
(huos)  —  a  i>ig,  and.  Eng.  clioiic.]  (See  the 
compound.) 

hyocholic  acid,  .-. 

Chem.  :  CjjHjoOj.  An  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  hyoglycocholic  acid,  or  hyotauro-cholic 
acid,  with  acids  or  alkalis. 

by  d  don,  s.  [Gr.  C«  (hits),  geuit.  «o«  (huos) 
=  a  swine,  a  pig,  and  ofious  (ot/oits),  geuit. 
OOOKTCK  (ociontos)  —  a  tooth.] 

/cAfAy.  :  The  typical  geuus  of  the  family 
Hyodontidse. 

by  6  ddnt,  a.  &  s.    [HYODONTID*.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  teeth  like  those  in  the 
pigs  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the  Hyodontidw  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  annual  belonging  to  the 
family  Hyodontidae  (q.v). 

Jfcy-o-don'-tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyodon 
(q.v.),  genit  hyodont(is)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
guff,  -id  i  .\ 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Malan- 
coptfrygii  Abdominales.  Ithasbeeu  separated 
from  the  Clupeidae,  under  which  some  still 
place  the  genus  Hyodon,  suppressing  the 
family.  The  few  known  species  are  from  the 
fresh  -water  streams  and  lakes  of  North 
America. 

by  6  glos   sal,-'.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyogloss(us);-al.} 
Anat.  :  Connecting  the  tongue  and  the  liyoid 
bone.    There  are  a  hyoglossal  membrane  and 
muscle.    [HYOGLOSSUS.] 


by-6  glos  -BUS,  s.  [Gr.  toeiJjjs  (huoeides),  and 
yAuitro-a  (glo&sa)  =  the  tongue.]  [HYOID.] 

Anat. :  (See  the  compound). 

hyoglossus  muscle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  flat  quadrate  muscle,  connecting 
the  tongue  with  the  hyoid  bone. 

hy-O-gly-co-cbol'-Ic,  o.  [Or.  fc  (Aus),  genit. 
ios  (huos)  —  a  pig,  and  Eng.  gly catholic.]  (See 
the  compound.) 

hyoglycocholic  acid,  s. 
Chem. :  C^H^NOs.    An  acid  contained  in 
the  bile  of  a  pig. 

by1 -Old,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  uoeiSijs  (huoeides)  =  the 
"hyoid  bone  :  Hy  =  the  Gr.  Y  (upsilon),  the  form 
of  which  anything  called  hyoid  resembles.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat.  :  (See  the  compound). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  hyoid-bone  (q.v.). 

hyoid  arch,  s.    [HYOID-BONE.) 

hyoid  bone,    hyoid  arch,  s. 

1.  Anat.  :  The  second  arch  developed  from 
the  cranium,   giving  support  to  the  tongue 
and  attachment  to  numerous  muscles  of  the 
neck.     It  consists  of  a  tody,  two  larger  cornua 
projecting  backwards,  and  two  smaller  cornua 
ascending  from  the  angles  between  the  body 
and  two  larger  cornua. 

2.  Com;».  Anat.  :  Called  also  Os  lingua:,  be- 
cause it  supports  the  tongue.    The   U  form 
is  much  less  marked  in  the  inferior  vertebrates. 

hy-oi'-de-al,  hy-oi'-de-an,  o.    [Eng.,  &c. 
hyoid;  -eal,  -eon.] 
Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hyoid-bone. 

hy-ol'-de?,  *.    [Gr.]    [HYOID.] 

AnK.t. :  The  hyoid  bone. 

by-6"-po-tam'-i-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyo- 
potam(us);  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Palceont. :  According  to  Kowalewsky,  a  fa- 
mily of  omnivorous  ungulated  mammals  akin 
to  Suidae,  from  which  it  may  not  be  distinct. 

hy-6-p5r'-a-mus,  s.  [Or.  C«  (hus),  genit. 
v<k  (hues)  —  a  swine,  a  pig,  and  irora/AO*  (pota- 
wos)  =  a  river.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
HyOjOtamidai,  or  a  genus  of  guide,  found  in 
tht  Eocene  and  Lower  Miocene  beds. 

Ixy-os-cy-am'-e-ee,  s.  pi    [Lat.  hyoscyam(us) ; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Solanacese. 


hy-6s-9y'-a-mine,  *.  [Lat.  hyoscyamus,  and 
sutf.  -iue  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  C^HzsNOj.  A  white  crystalline 
8Ubstauce  obtained  from  Hyoscyiimus  niger  and 
DuturaStramuiiium.  Hyoscyamine is  generally 
an  oily  liquid  ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  strongly 
alkaline.  It  can  be  crystallized  from  chloro- 
form in  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  108°. 
Hyoscyamine  has  been  shown  to  be  identical 
with  duboisin,  an  alkaloid  obtained  from 
Duboisia  myoporoidet. 

hy  6s  9y'  a  mus,  s.  [Lat.=  Gr.  vooncva/iot 
(huoskuamos)  =  hen- 
lane  :  {4  (hus),  ge- 
nit. i(k  (huos)  =  a 
swine,  and  mioftot 
(ktiamos)  =  a  bean.] 

1.  Bot. :  Henbane ; 
the  type  of  the  tribe 
Hyoscyamese.    The 
calyx    is    tubular ; 
the  capsule  opening 
transversely  with  a 
lid.  When  its  seeds 
are    forming,     the 
plant  is  a  powerful 
narcotic,  though 
comparatively  inert 
ataprevious  period. 
In  Greece  the  stalks 
of  Hyoscyamus  albus 

are     used     against  HYOSCYAMUS. 

toothache.  They  are 

also  dried  and  smoked  in  lieu  of  tobacco.  The 
seeds  of  the  henbane  are  sometimes  used  for 
the  same  purpose  in  England.  [HENBANE.] 

2.  Phar. :  The  fresh  and  carefully-dried  leaf 
and  young  branches  of  H.  niger.     The  plant 
has  a  strong,  unpleasant  odour  and  a  slightly 
acrid  {aste.    The  fresh  juice  dropped  into  the 
eye  dilates  the  pupil.     It  is  used  to  prepare  Ex- 
tractum  hyoscyami,  extract  of   hyoscyamus ; 
Tinctura  hyoscyami,  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  ; 
and  Succus  hyoscyami,  juice  of  hyoscyamus. 
It  is  used  as  a  sedative,  to  diminish  pain,  and 
allay  irritation  of  the  bladder,  to  prevent  the 
griping  of  purgatives,  and  to  relieve  spasm. 

hy-O-Ser-Id'-e'-se,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  hyoseris, 
genit.  hyoserid(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ailj.  suff.  -ecu.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Ligu- 
liflorae. 

hy-Ss'-er-Is,  s.  [Lat.  hyosiris;  Gr.  vtwepit 
(huoseris)  =  a  plant  resembling  endive.  (Wm. 
Smith.)] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hyo- 
serideiB  (q.v.).  The  same  flower-head  yields 
achenes  of  three  different  forms.  Three  species 
are  known,  all  from  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean. 

by-6-tau-r6-ch6T-ic,  a.  [Gr.  «*  (hus), 
genit.  iios  (huos)  =  a  pig,  and  Eng.  taurocholic.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

hyotaurocholic  acid,  s. 
Chem. :  C^H^XSOg.    An  acid  contained  in 
the  bile  of  a  pig. 

hy-o-tber'-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  C«  (hns),  genit.  60? 
(hi(os)  =  a  awine,  and  drjpiov  (therion)  =  a  wild 
animal.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Suidae  from  the  Euro- 
pean Miocene. 

*  by  P.  *•     [An  abbreviation  of  Hypochondria 
(q.v.).]    Melancholy,  vexation.    [Hip,  s.} 

"  Heaven  send  thou  hast  not  got  the  hyps." 

Kwift :  Cauinut  Jc  Peter. 

*  hyp,  v.t.    [HYP,  ».]    To  make  melancholy; 
to  vex,  to  depress. 

hy-pae'-tbral,  a.  [Lat.  hypcethrus,  from  Gr. 
{JircuOpos,  virai'Spios  (hiipaithros,  hupaithrios) 
—  under  the  open  sky  :  v-no  (hupo)  =  under, 
and  cu&ip  (aither)  =  the  sky.] 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  building  entirely 
uncovered. 

"  This  very  dralty  and  hypatkral  style  of  architec- 
ture."— FerguMon  :  Rude  Stone  Monuments,  ch.  iii. 

by-pso'-thrum,  s.    [HYP^THRAL.] 

Arch. :  That  portion  of  the  interior  of  a 
building  which  is  not  protected  by  a  roof. 

hy  -pal'-la-ge,  *.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  vn-oAAay^ 

(hiipallage)  =  an  interchange,  an  exchange :  viro 

(hnpo)=  under,  and  aAAcryoj  (ullage)  =  a  change  ; 

aAAacrcrco  (allussd)  =  to  change,  to  exchange.] 

Rhet.  :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  attri- 


butes are  transferred  from  their  proper  sub- 
jects to  others.  Thus  Virgil  (^Eneia  iii.  61) 
says,  "  Dare  class!  bus  austros  "  (to  give  the 
winds  to  the  fleet),  instead  of  "  Dare  classes 
austris  "  (to  give  the  fleet  to  the  winds). 

byp-an'-ther-a,  s.  [Gr.  in-a^pd?  (hupan- 
theros)  =  slightly  coloured.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacese,  tribe  Nhan- 
dirobeue.  The  seeds  of  Hypanthera  Guapera,  a 
Brazilian  climber,  taken  in  moderation,  nre  a 
stomachic,  but  eaten  in  too  large  quantities 
they  act  as  purgatives. 

hyp-an'-thl-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
vico  (hupo)  =  under,  and  ai/flo?  (anthos)  =  a 
flower.] 

Bot.  :  The  fleshy  enlarged  hollow  of  the  end 
of  a  peduncle  supporting  the  flower  in  the  rose, 
the  apple,  the  myrtle,  &c. 


by  -  pan  -  thoc'-  ri  -  nils,  s.     [Gr.  vwa 

(JinpuntheS)  =  to  begin  to  flower,  to  blossom, 
and  Kpivov  (krinon)  —  a  lily.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Crinoids,  family  Euca- 
lyptocrinidae.  Found  ill  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  rocks. 

t  hjrp-an-tho'-di-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  ,  from 
Or.  UTTO  (hypo)  =  under,  and  Eng.,  &c.  antho- 
dium  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Link's  name  for  what  is  usually  called 
hypanthium  (q.v.). 

by-pa-poph'-y-sef  ,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  vv&  (hupo) 
=  under,  and  pi.  of  Eng.  apophysis  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  :  The  sub-central  parts  of  the  atlas  ; 
ventral  processes  from  the  body  of  the  verte- 
brae. 

hyp-ar'-gyr-ite  (gyr  as  gir),  s.  [Gr. 
iirdpyvpos  (hnparguros)=  having  silver  under- 
neath :  tn-o  (hupo)  =  under,  and  apyupot  (argu* 
ros)  =  silver.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Miargyrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining about  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  silver. 
Found  at  Clausthal. 

*  hy-paS'-  plSt,  S.  [Gr.  in-ao-mOTi}?  (hupat- 
pistes),  from  vuroo-iri'fw  (hvpoapizo)  =  to  carry 
a  shield  for  one  :  viro  (hupo)  =  under,  and  do-irtc 
(asp  is)  =  a  shield.] 

Greek  Antiq.  :  A  shield  -bearer,  an  armour- 
bearer  ;  a  heavy-armed  soldier. 

h^p-ax'-i-al,  a.  [Gr.  vwo  (hupo)  =  under  ; 
Lat.,  &c.  axis  (q.v.),  and  suff.  -al.] 

Anat.:  Lying  below  the  embryonic  verte- 
bral axis.  Used  of  the  hypaxial,  called  by 
Huxley  the  hyposkeletal,  muscle's.  (Quain.) 

by-pe-CO'-e-W,  s-  p;  [Mod.  Lat.  hypeco(um); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Fumariacese,  having  the 
stamens  distinct  instead  of  diadelphous. 

by-pe-CO'-um,  *.  [Lat.  hypecoon;  Gr.  fcjrq- 
KOOV  (hupekoon)  =  a  narcotic  plant  with  leaves 
like  rue.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hype- 
coeae  (q.v.).  They  have  four  stamens  and  two 
stigmas,  and  are  small  herbaceous  annuals 
from  the  South  of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia. 


by-pi'  -na,  s.  [Gr.  i/mjir)  (hupene)  =  the  under 
part  of  tile  face,  the  beard.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hypenidse  (q.v.).  Hypena  proboscidialis  is  a 
brown  moth  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across 
the  expansion  of  its  wings,  and  is  called,  from 
its  prominent  palpi,  the  Snout. 

by-pin'-I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypen(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ido>..\ 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  moths,  group  Pyrali- 
dina.  Antenna;  in  male  generally  ciliated  or 
pubescent  ;  palpi  rather  long,  ascending  ;  an- 
terior legs  not  tufted  ;  wings  broad,  anterior 
ones  often  with  tufts  of  raised  scales.  Larra 
long,  with  fourteen  legs.  Only  six  British 
species  are  known.  (Stainton.) 

*  hy'-per,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  hypercritio 
(q.v.).]  A  critic  or  criticism  upon  a  critic  or 
criticism  ;  a  hyp^rcritic. 

*  Critics  I  read  on  other  men, 
And  hypers  upon  them  again." 
Prior  :  To  Fleetwood  Snepheard,  fly. 

by-per-,  pref.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  vnip  (huper) 
=  above,  beyond;  cogn.  with  Lat  super  — 
above,  beyond.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  common  prefix  used  to 
denote  excess  or  superabundance. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e;  ey-iw     «tu  -  kw. 
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*2.  Chem.  :  Now  replaced  by  the  prefix  per- 
(q.v.). 

hy-per-se'-mi-a,  s.     [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Gr. 
<xl/ia  (haima)  =  flood.] 

Pathol.  :  Plethora  or  fulness  of  blood.  The 
whole  mass  of  the  blood  is  increased  to  a  vari- 
able extent.  The  face  is  full  and  turgid,  with 
a  purplish  tinge.  There  is  a  tendency  to  lassi- 
tude and  sleep.  Called  also  polyxmia. 


hy-per-w'-mlc,  a.     [HYPER^MIA  ]    Suffer- 
ing from  or  affected  with  hyperwmia, 

hyperwsthesis,    hy  per  ass  the 
•la,  *.  [Gr.  virip  (A?(j>er)=above,  beyond,  and 
alaWrjo-is  (aisthesis)  =  perception,  sensation.] 


Pathol.  :  Increased  sensibility  of  various 
tissues,  often  a  symptom  of  hysteria.  When 
it  affects  the  skin,  the  electric  brush,  with 
faradic  currents,  is  useful. 

"  The  condition  termed  hyperatthesia  or  excessive 
sensibility."—  Carpenter:  Mental  Phytiology,  i  IK. 

hy-per-a-poph'-y-ses,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hyper-, 
and  Eng*.  apophyses.] 

Compar.  Anat.  :  Processes  in  the  vertebrae 
extending  from  one  vertebra  to  another.  Not 
found  in  man. 

*  hy-per-iU-jSt'-Jc,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  ascetic.}  Immoderately  ascetic  ;  carrying 
ascetic  teaching  or  penitential  practices  to 
undue  lengths. 

"  The  error  ii  connected  with  the  hyptrnscctic  erron 
which  follow."—  Blunt  :  Diet,  of  Sectt  (1874),  p.  19*. 

*hy-  per  -&»'-  Plat,  s.  [Gr.  uirepcwnricrnfr 
(huperaspistes),  from  virepaom'^w  (huperaspizo) 
=  to  cover  or  protect  with  a  shield  :  vwtp 
(huper)  =  over,  and  aorri?  (aspis)  —  a  shield.] 
One  who  protects  or  defends  another  with  a 
shield  ;  a  defender,  a  protector. 

"  I  appeal  to  any  indifferent  reader,  whether  C.  M. 
be  not  r>y  his  \yperatpitt  forsaken  in  the  plain  field." 
—Chillinymrth  :  Religion  of  Protettantt,  pt  i.,  ch.  i. 

by-per-batf-Ic,  o.  [HYBERBATON.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  hyperbaton, 

hy-peV-ba-ton,  ».  [Gr.,  from  virtpfaiva 
(huperbaino)  =  to  go  beyond  :  vwe'p  (huper)  = 
beyond,  and  paiva  (baino)  =  to  go.]  (See  ex- 
extract.) 

"  An  hyperbaton  is  a  transposing  of  words  or  thoughts 
oat  of  their  natural  and  grammatical  order,  and  it  is  a 
figure  stamped  with  the  truest  image  of  a  most  forcible 
paisiou."—  .Smir/i  :  Lonjinui  ;  On  the  Sublime,  \  21. 

hy-per'-bil-a,  *.  [Low  Lat.  hyperbola,  from 
Gr.  i)irep/JoA>j  Qiuperbole)  =  a  throwing  beyond  ; 
excess  ;  the  conic  section,  hyperbola,  so  named 
because  the  angle  which  its  plane  forms  with 
the  base  of  the  cone  is  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  the  parabola.] 

Math.  :  One  of  the  three  conic  sections.  It 
is  a  plane  curve  of  such  a  form  that  if  from 
any  point  in  it  two  straight  lines  be  drawn 
to  two  given  fixed  points, 
theexcess  of  the  straight 
line  drawn  to  one  of  the 
points  above  the  other 
will  always  be  equal. 
The  two  points  are  called 
the  foci.  If  a  cone  be 
cut  by  a  plane  in  such  a 
direction  that  the  plane 
cuts  the  base  at  a  greater 
angle  than  the  side  of  the 
cone  makes,  a  hyperbola 
will  be  generated.  If 
two  cones,  A  and  B,  placed 
apex  to  apex  be  both  cut 
by  a  plane1  a  b,  c  d,  the 
hyj>erbola8,  x  b  y,  per/, 
will  be  generated  with 
their  convexities  turned 
to  each  other.  If  a 
straight  line  be  drawn  CONES  cur  TO  FORM 
from  the  foci  and  then  HYPERBOLAS. 
bis.'1-ted,  the  point  of  bi- 
section is  called  its  centre.  The  distance  from 
either  focus  to  the  centre  is  its  eccentricity. 
Any  straight  lines  drawn  through  the  centre 
and  terminated  liy  two  opposite  hyperbolas  is 
called  a  diameter.  The  jioint  where  it  cuts 
the  hyperbola  is  its  vertex.  The  diameter 
which  passes  through  the  foci  is  called  the 
axis  major,  or  princijial  axis.  An  axis 
minor,  or  minor  axis,  can  be  constructed  at 
right  angles  to  the  first.  Other  terms  used  of 
the  hyperbola  are  abscissa,  parameter,  latiis 
rectum,  directrix,  and  a  term  peculiar  to  it, 
<tsymptotes  (q.v.). 


hy-per'-bo-le,  s.    [Fr.  hyperbole.]    [HYPER- 
BOLA.] 
Bhet. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  next  figure  is  called  hyperbole,  or  exaggeration. 
It  consists  in  magnifying au  object  beyoud  its  natural 
bounds.  In  all  languages,  even  in  common  conversa- 
tion, hyperbolical  expressions  very  frequently  occur ; 
as  swift  as  the  wind ;  as  white  as  the  snow,  and  the 
like ',  and  our  common  forms  of  compliment  are 
almost  all  of  them  extravagant  hupertmlei.~—lil*ir  : 
vol.  i.,  lect.  15. 

hy-per-bor-ic,    hy  per-bdr  Ic  al,  o. 

[Eng.  hyperbol(e) ;  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Geom. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hyper- 
bola ;  of  the  nature  of  an  hyperbola. 

"  Of  an  hi//M>rbolical  or  a  parabolical  figure. "—Kay  : 
On  the  Creation. 

2.  Rhet.  :   Of  the  nature  of  or  containing 
hyperbole ;  exaggerating  or  diminishing  be- 
yond the  truth ;  exaggerated. 

"  Insipid  and  hyperbolical  adulation."— ifacaul**  : 
Bat.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

hyperbolic-arc,  s. 

Geom. :  An  arc  of  the  hyperbola. 

hyperbolic-conoid,  < 
Geom. :  A  conoid  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  an  hyperbola  about  its  minor  axis. 

hyperbolic-space,  s. 

Geom.  :  The  space  comprehended  between 
the  curve  of  au.  hyperbola  aud  a  double  or- 
dinate. 

hyperbolic-spiral,  s. 

Geom. :  A  spiral  curve,  in  which  the  dis- 
tance from  the  pole  to  the  generatrix  varies 
inversely  as  the  distance  swept  over. 

hy-per-bol'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hyper- 
bolical ;  -ly.] 

1.  Geom. :  In  form  of  an  hyperbola. 

2.  Rhet. :  In  manner  of  an  hyperbole ;  in 
an  exaggerated  manner. 

"  The  word  heaven  very  oft  used  for  air,  and  taken 
also  hyuerboHcally  for  any  great  height."—  Haleigh : 
Hitt.  World,  bk.  L,  ch.  L,  i  8. 

hy-peV-boT-I-fonn,  a.  [Eng.  hyperbola; 
-form.]  Having  the  form,  or  nearly  so,  of  au 
hyperbola ;  resembling  an  hyperbola  in  form 
or  figure. 

hy-per -b6-llsm,  s.  [Eng.  hyperbole);  -ism.] 
The '  use  of  hyperbole ;  the  quality  of  being 
hyperbolical. 

"The  hyperbolitmi  of  the  oriental  style."— Bp. 
Hartley :  Sermont,  vol.  L,  ser.  S. 

hy-per'-bo"-list,  s.  [Bug.  hyperbole);  -int.] 
One  who  uses  hyperbole. 

"[I  cannot  but]  cease  to  think  the  Psalmist  an  hy- 
perbolitt.  "—Bnyle:  Work*,  ii.  322. 

*  hy-per'-bo'-lize,  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  hyperbole) ; 
-ize.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  use  or  write  in  hyperbolical 
language. 

"They  hi/perboliie  sometimes  in  some  points  in 
their  popular  sermons."  —  Mountague  :  Apjxale  to 
Catar,  ch.  xxii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  express  in  hyperbolical  lan- 
guage ;  to  exaggerate. 


hy-per'-bo'-loi'd,  ».  [Eng.  hyperbola),  and 
Gr.  tl&os  (eidos)  —  appearance,  form.] 

Geom. :  A  hyperbolic  conoid ;  a  solid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola  about  its 
axis. 

hy-per-bbV-e'-an,  a.  *  y.  [Lat.  hyperboreus, 
from  Gr.  i/n-ep/Sopeos,  ujrep0dp«io«  (huperboreos, 
huperboreias)  =  beyond  Boreas— i.e.,  in  the 
extreme  north  :  brio  (huper)  ~  above,  beyond, 
and  Bopccic  (Boreas)  =  the  north ;  Fr.  hyper- 
boreen.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Belonging  to  or  inhabiting  a  region 
in  the  extreme  north  ;  northern. 

"  The  snail-paced  hyperborean  nights." 

Armttrony :  Imitation  of  Unakeipeare. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Cold,  frigid. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  of  a  people  supposed 
to  live  in  the  extreme  north,  distinguished  for 
their  piety  and  happiness.      Being,  as  their 
name  implied,  placed  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  north  wind,  they  enjoyed  a  mild  and  de- 
lightful climate,  the  natural  duration  of  life 
amongst  them  being  1,000  years.    They  are 
first  mentioned   by  Homer  (Hymns,  vi.  29). 
They  are  generally  identified  with  the  Lap- 
landers or  Norwegians. 


hy-per-cat-a-lec'-ti3,  a.  \  Gr.  virtpxaTaXng. 
TIKOS  (hvperkataliktihis,,  from  uirtp  (hiiper)  a 
above,  beyond,  and  xaToATjKTiKOf  (Icutatiktiitot) 
=  catalectic  (q.v.).] 

Pros. :  Having  a  syllable  or  two  more  than 
the  regular  and  proper  measure. 

hy  per  ca  thar-sls,  s.  [Pnf.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  catharsis.] 

Med. :  An  excessive  purging  induced  by  the 
action  of  acrid  cathartics. 

hy-per-ca-thar'-tlc,  ».  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  cathartic.] 

Pliarm. :  A  medicine  which  produces  too 
powerful  effects  as  a  purgative.  (Paxton.) 

hy-per-com'-pa,  s.  [Gi .  virtpKonirot  (huper- 
compos)  =  overweening,  boastful.) 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Chelon- 
idse.  Hypercompa  dominula  is  the  Scarlet 
Tiger  Moth.  [TIGER-MOTH.] 

*  hy-per-Hcrft'-ic,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  critic  (q.v.);  Fr.  hypercritique.] 

A.  -4s  subst. :  One  who  is  unreasonably 
critical;  a  captious  critic  or  censor. 


B.  As  adj. :  Unreasonably  critical ;  cap- 
tiously censorious ;  over  nice  or  exact. 

hy-per-crit'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hypercritic  ;  -«Z.J 
Hypercritic  ;  over  nice  or  censorious. 

"  I  enclose  my  remarks  .  . .  they  are,  as  yon  seemed  to 
wish,  somewhat  hypercritical."— Sir  W.  Janet:  Letter 
to  Count  Keiczki. 

hy-per-crit'-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hyper- 
critical ;  -ly.]  In  a  hypercritical  manner  ;  with 
excessive  or  unreasonable  censoriousness  or 
niceness. 

hy  per-crlt  -I-glsm,  ».  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  criticism  (q.v.).]  Excessive  or  unreason- 
able criticism  ;  over-niceness  or  exactness. 

*hy-per-cxit'-I-9lze,  *  hy-per-crit'-I- 
9186,  v.t.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Bug.  criticitt 
(q.v.).]  To  criticize  overnicely  or  captiously. 

hy-per-du'-li-a,hy-per-du'-l*,«.  [Pret 
hyper-,  and  Eug.,  &c.  dulia  (q.v.).] 

Roman  Theol. :  A  sub-division  of  dulia  (q.v.X 
This  is  an  important  point ;  if  it  be  lost  sight 
of,  there  is  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  a  creature,  aud  of  putti  ug  her  between 
creatures  and  God.  (St.  Thomas  of  Aquin.) 
The  higher  veneration  given  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  the  most  exalted  of  mere  creatures, 
though,  of  course,  infinitely  inferior  to  God,  and 
incomparably  inferior  to  Christ  in  his  human 
nature.  (Addis  it  Arnold.) 

"  Take  care  .  .  .  that  you  do  not  give  latria  to  thai 
hy/>erdulia  is  only  due."—  Bp.  Taylor:  IHuu*. 


tive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii., 


16. 


*  hy  per  du  He  al,  o.  (Eng.  hyperdul(ia); 
and  suff.  -ical.]  Consisting  of,  approaching, 
or  resembling  hyperdulia  (q.v.). 

"Be  careful  that  if  dulia  only  be  due  that  your  wor- 
ship be  not  hyperdulical."  —  Bp.  Taylor:  DiuutaiiM 
from  Popery,  pt  ii..  bk.  ii.,  |.  «. 

hy-per-dy-nam  -ic,  o.    [Pref.  hyper-,  and 


ug. 

Pathol.  :  For  the  time  being  morbidly  over- 
excitable,  with  the  attendant  symptom  of 
undue  strength,  sure  to  be  followed  sooner  or 
later  by  proportionate  exhaustion  and  feeble* 
ness. 

hy-per-hel-lSn-Ist'-ic.a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.hellenistic.]  Excessively  devoted  to  Greek 
learning. 

"The  hyperheOeniiHcconegihn  need  not  accuse  us  of 
instituting  a  parallel  between  Socrates  and  Voltaire." 
—  J.  Morley:  Voltaire,  ch.  ut 

hy-per-l-ca'-cS-w,  «.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  hyper- 
ic(um)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceos.] 

Sot.  :  Tutsans  ;  an  order  of  hypogynom 
exogens,  alliance  Gtittiferales.  It  consists  of 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  having  a  resinous 
juice.  The  stems  are  often  angular,  the  leaves 
generally  opposite,  entire,  without  stipules, 
generally  with  transparent  dots  over  their 
surface,  aud  black  glands  around  their  mar- 
gins. Flowers  generally  yellow,  sometimes 
red  or  white.  Sepals  four  or  five  persistent, 
two  exterior  to  the  others.  Petals  as  many  as 
the  sepals,  bordered  with  black  dots.  Sta- 
mens generally  indefinite  in  number,  as  a  rule 
polyadelphous.  Carpels  three  to  five  ;  styles 
three  to  five  ;  fruitcapsular,  many  or  one-celled; 


boil,  boy;  poUt,  Jolkrl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
*«Un,  tlan  =  Bh*>n.   -tion,    sion  -  shun ;  -fion,   slon  =  ztun.     -clous,  -tious,  -clous  -  •has.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bfl,  del. 
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aeeds  minute.  Distribution,  warm  and  temper- 
ate regions ;  known  genera,  eigli  t ;  species  about 
210.  [HYPKRIITM.]  I;  is  divided  into  two 
tribes,  Hypericese  and  Elodea;  (q.v.). 

hy-per-Ic'-e'-ee,  s.  ?•/.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyperio(um) ; 
^Lau  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eas.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Hyi>ericacea?,  having  no 
glands  between  the  sumiens. 

by   per    I -cum,   s.      [Lat.  hypiricon;   Gr. 

.  vmpucov  (huperikon),  virepeucof  (hupertiko*)  = 
St.  John's  Wort  (see  def.) ;  pref.  hy}*,  aud 
«p«t«i|  (ereikf )  =  heath,  heather.]  [ERICA.] 

Bnt. :  St.  John's  Wort.  The  typical  genus 
of  the  order  Hypericact*  (q.v.).  The  flowers 
are  in  cymes,  and  are  yellow,  sepals  and  petals 
five;  ovmry  three  to  five-celled,  with  axile 
placentas.  Known  species  100,  all  from  tem- 
perate regions.  They  are  widely  distributed, 
aud  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  in  North  America,  in 
Western  Asia,  and  Southern  Europe.  They 
abound  in  a  yellow  resinous  juice  more  or  less 
purgative  aud  anthelntintic.  In  France  aud 
tie.  nuany  the  common  European  species  is  pit  h- 
«red  with  ceremony  on  St.  John's  Day,  the  peo- 
ple considering  it  a  charm  against  evil  spirits, 
storms,  and  lightning.  In  France  and  England 
the  leaves  were  formerly  used  to  dress  fresh 
wounds.  Several  species  are  cultivated  for  their 
flowers.  A  gargle  for  sore  throats  is  prepared 
in  Brazil  from  It.  connatum.  H.  laxiusculum 
hag  been  given  against  the  bite  of  serpents. 

by  per-i  no  :sis,  *.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Gr. 
tff  (i«X  genit.  ivos  (inos)  =  muscle  ;  the  fibrous 
Tessels  in  the  muscles ;  fibriue.] 

'  Path. :  A  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  in  which 
the  fibrine  is  too  abundant.  It  sometimes  ac- 
companies hyperaemia. 

S^-per'-i-on,  s.  [Lat.,  =  Or.  'Yrnipuav  (Hu- 
perion),  see  def.  1.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  In  Homer  the  Sun-god  ; 
according  to  Hesiod  the  son  of  Uranos  and 
Gaia,  and  father  of  Helios  (the  Sun),  Selene 
(the  Moon),  aud  Eos  (the  Dawn). 

"  Hyperion  i  quickening  fire." 

Shaka/i.  :  Timon  of  Atheni,  l».  S. 

2.  Astron.  :  The  seventh  satellite  of  the 
planet  Saturn. 

hy'-per-ite,  *.    [HYPERYTE.] 

•  hy-per'-me-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
meter  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  A  hypercatalectic  verse. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  greater  than  the  standard 
requires. 

"  When  a  man  rises  beyond  six  foot,  he  In  an  ltyi>«r- 
mtter,  aud  may  be  admitted  into  the  Tall  Club."— 
Additon. 

by-per-met'-rfc-al,  o.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  metrical  (q.  v.)I]  Having  a  redundant  or 
superfluous  syllable ;  hypercatalectic. 

hy-per-myr-I-o-ra'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-, 
and  Eng.  myriorama.]  An  exhibition  of  an 
innumerable  number  of  views. 

by  per-6  dap-e  don,  s.  [Gr.  vnrpos  (hu- 
peros)  =  a  pestle,  a  knocker,  and  SdireSov (dupe- 
don)  =  any  level  surface.] 

Paltvont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  reptiles,  order 
Lacertilia.  It  was  about  six  feet  high,  and  is 
believed  by  Prof.  Huxley  to  have  been  akin  to 
the  Sphenodou  (Halteria),  of  New  Zealand. 
Probably  it  was  terrestrial.  Found  in  the 
Elgin  sandstones  of  Triassic  (?)  age,  which  have 
furnished  Teler|>eton,  also  in  Central  India, 
Ac.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxv.  138,  &c.) 

hy-per-o'-o-don,  thy-peV-6-d6n,  s.  [Gr. 
inepu-t)  (huperoe)  =  the  palate,  and  66ovs 
(odous),  genit.  oSon-or  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  cetaceans,  family  Rhynco- 
ceti.  The  l>eak  of  the  lower  jaw  has  a  wing- 
like  expansion  just  before  the  blowers ;  the 
lower  jaw  has  two  rudimentary  teeth  in  front. 
Hyperoodon  Butzkopf  (?)  is  the  Bottlehead 
(q.v.).  It  has  been  found  in  the  British  seas. 
It  is  called  also  the  Beaked  Whale  and  the 
Flounder  s  Head. 

hy-per-or'-thd-dSx,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  orthodox  (q.v. >]  Excessively  orthodox. 

liy-per-or'-tho-dSx-y,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-, 
and  Eng.  orthodoxy  (q.v.).]  Excessive  ortho- 
doxy ;  orthodoxy  carried  to  excess. 

by  per-OS-to'-Sia,  s.   [Pref.  hyper-,  Gr.  oorc'o* 
(osteon)  =  a  bone,  and  sulf.  -osis.] 
Path. :  An  excessive  growth  of  bone. 


*  hy-per-phyf'-Ic-al,  t.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  physical  (q.v.).]  Supernatural. 

hy-per-py-rex'-I-a,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.,  ic.  pyrexia  (q.V.).] 

Path. :  Excessively  high  temperature,  rang- 
ing from  107*  to  112°,  most  frequent  in  acute 
rheumatism  aud  sunstroke,  sometimes  also  in 
pneumonia. 

hy-per-Bar-cd'-ma,  *.     [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Gr.  0-opicufia  (sarkoma)  =  a  fleshy  excrescence, 
especially  on  the  nose.    (Galen.)] 
Path. :  For  def.  see  etym. 

hy  per  Bar -co   sis,  *.      [Pref.   hyper-,  and 
Gr.  0-apKucrtf  (sarkosis)  =  the  growth  of  flesh.] 
Path. :  A  fleshy  excrescence,  so  called ;  proud 
flesh. 

hy'-per-sthene,  *.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Gr. 
trOevos  (sthenos)  =  strength.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  brownish-green, 
grayish,  or  greenish-black  or  pinchbeck  brown 
foliated  brittle  mineral  of  nearly  pearly  lustre, 
with  bronze-like  reflections  when  fractured. 
Hardness,  5 — 6 ;  sp.  gr.,  3'39.  Compos. :  silica, 
51-35  to  52-88  ;  alumina  0  to  3-90  ;  protoxide 
of  iron,  18'23  to  33'92 ;  magnesia,  11-09  to 
22-59  ;  lime  1'60  to  3'55,  &c.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  fuses  to  a  black  enamel.  Being  first 
found  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  it  was  called 
Labrador  Hornblende  ;  then  it  was  met  with 
at  Coverack  Cove,  Cornwall,  and  finally  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  the  Tyrol,  Canada,  &c. 
Some  di.ill.iges  have  been  loosely  ranked  as 
hypersthene.  (Dana.) 

hypersthene  andesite,  *. 

Path.  :  An  andesite  described  by  Drasche 
with  hypersthene  as  one  of  the  leading  con- 
stituents. 

hypersthene-rock,  s.    [HYPERYTE.] 

t  hy-per-sthen'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  hyper- 
sthen(e);  -ic.] 

Petrol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  containing,  or  re- 
sembling hypersthene. 

IT  Generally  the  substantive  hypersthene  is 
adjectivally  used  instead  of  hyperstheuic. 

hy-per-sthen'-ite,  «.     [Eng.  hypersthen(e) ; 
-ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  HYPERYTE  (q.v.). 

by-per-t&U-tSr-O-gy,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  tautology  (q.v.).]  Excessive  tautology. 

"  Can  any  other  instance  be  produced  of  this  hi/per- 
tautology}"— Noteti  Queries,  Aug.  30,  1851,  p.  151. 

hy-per'-the-SlS,  s.  [Gr.,  from  vwep  (hvper) 
—  above,  beyond,  and  #e'<n«  (thesis)  =  a  placing ; 
Ti'Srjiri  (tithemi)  =  to  place.] 

Philol  :  The  transferring  of  a  letter  from 
the  syllable  to  which  it  properly  belongs  to 
another  syllable  immediately  preceding  or 
succeeding,  as  in  Gr.  ju.cA<uva  (melaina)  for 
fie\dvia  (melunia). 

*  by-per-thet'-Ic-al,  a.    [Gr.  iirepSrnico? 

(huperthetikos),  from  un-tpOecris  (huper thesis)  = 
a  placing  over.]     Exaggerated,  excessive. 

"  These  hypcrthe' u-al  or  superlative  sort  of  expres- 
sions and  illustrations  are  too  bold  aud  Iminbasted."- 
Chapman :  Homer ;  Iliad  xv.  (Comment.) 

hy-per-thyr'-I-on  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Gr.,  from 
iijrep  (hnper)  =  above,  beyond,  and  Ovpa  (thura) 
=  a  door.] 

Arch. :  That  part  of  the  architrave  which  is 
over  a  door  or  window.  [HEAD-MOULDING.] 

by-per-trl-cho'-sis,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  trichosis  (q.v.).] 

Path. :  An  abnormally  large  development  of 
hair  either  locally  or  generally  over  the  body. 

hy-per-troph'-Ic,   hy-per-troph'-io  al, 

a.     [Eng.hypertrojMTj);  -ic,  -ical.]    Producing 
or  tending  to  produce  hypertrophy 

by-per'-tri-pblSd,  a.  fSng.  /typertrophy ; 
-ed.]  Caused  or  affected  "Vy  Hypertrophy ;  ex- 
cessively developed. 

by-per'-tro-phy,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Gr. 
.  rpo^i)  (troplie)  —  nc"Tishment.] 

1.  ZooL,  Phys  ,  Path. :  Excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  lx>dy  or  any  of  its  organs  from 
over-nutrition.  The  most  dangerous  hyper- 
trophy i^  man  is  that  of  the  heart.  There  are 
three  *onns  of  it,  simple  hypertrophy,  eccen- 
tric hypertrophy,  or  hypertrophy  with  dila- 


tation, and  the  congenital  malformation   of 
concentric  hypertrophy. 

2.  Bot. :  The  excessive  development  of  on» 
part  of  a  plant  to  the  detriment  of  another. 
The  horticulturist  often  does  this  intentionally 
to  gain  an  important  object. 

hy'-per-yte,  s.  [Gr.  i/Wp  (huper)  =  over,  be- 
yond, referring  to  the  strength,  or  contracted 
from  hypersthene  (>\.\.),  and  suff.  -yte  (1'etrol.) 
(q.v.).] 

Petrol. :  A  dark-coloured  granite-like  rock, 
composed  of  serpentine  and  hypersthene. 
Labnulorite,  in  which  the  hornblendio  con- 
stituent is  a  dark  lamellar  variety  of  either 
hornblende  or  pyroxene,  or  is  hyperstlieue. 
(Dana.)  Called  by  Lyell,  &c.  hypersthene  rock, 
and  by  others  hypersthenite  (q.v.)  Rutley 
considers  that  the  so-called  hypersthene  is 
really  diallage,  and  doubts  the  propriety  of 
continuing  the  name  hypersthenite.  Hyperyte 
is  abundant  among  the  traps  of  Skye. 

by-pe  -tbral,  a.    [HYP^ETHRAU] 

hy  -pha,  s.    [Gr.  u£ij  (huphe)  =  a  weaving,  a 
web.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Willdenow  to  th« 
filamentous  fleshy,  watery  thallus  of  Byssacese. 

2.  The  mycelium  or  spawn  of  certain  fungals. 
The  cells  are  destitute  of  chlorophyl,  and 
grow  only  at  their  apices. 

hy-phze'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  v^at'cw  (huphaind)  =  to 
weave,  referring  to  the  fibres  of  the  fruits.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Borassese. 
Hyphcene  theimica  is  the  Down  or  Doom  Palm 
of  Egypt  [DOOM]  ;  this  and  H.  coriacea,  aa 
allied  species,  branch  dichotomously,  a  rare 
character  in  palms. 

hy -phas  ma,  s.  [Gr.  v^axr^a.  (huphasma)  = 
a  thing  woven,  a  web.]  [HYPH./ENE.] 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungals  which  constitute,  moulds.  Berkeley 
thinks  it  a  useless  term. 

hy  phen,  s.  [Lat. ,  from  Gr.  v<t>tv  (huphen)  = 
in  or  under  one,  together  ;  i<£-  for  uiro  (hnpo) 

—  under,  and  eV  (lien)  —  one  thing ;  neut.  of  «!? 
(heis)  —  one.]    A  short  stroke,  line,  or  mark 
used  between  two  words  to  mark  that  they 
form  a  compound  word,  or  are  connected,  as 
five-leaved ;  also  in  writing  or  printing  to  con- 
nect the  syllables  of  a  divided  word. 

hy-phen,  v.t.  [HYPHEN,  «.]  To  connect  or 
join  by  a  hyphen. 

* hy'-pben-at-ed,  a.  [Eng.  hyphen;  -ated.} 
Joined  by  hyphens. 

"  The  Germans  giving  the  hyphenated  title  thu*."-~ 
Hotel  A  Queries,  Feb.  7,  1852.  p.  154. 

*hy-phen'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  hyphen;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  the  use  of  the  hyphen  (q.v.). 

"I  should  call  the  following  »  hyphenic  error."— 
Notes  <£  Queriet,  Sept  20,  1851,  p.  204. 

*  by'-phen-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  hyplien;  -ism.]  Two 
or  more  words  connected  by  a  hyphen. 

"The  word  hyphen  lie'nK  Greek,  aud  being  made  a 
substantive,  we  might  join  Greek  suffixes  to  it,  aud 
8)>eak  of  hy/>henisms  and  hypheiiic  phrases."— Jfotet  A 
Querie»,  Sept.  20,  18S1,  p.  204. 

*by-pben-i£-z»'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  hyphen; 
-ization.}  The  act  of  joining  words  by  a 
hyphen. 

"A  neglect  of  mental  hyphenization  often  leads  to 
mistakes  as  to  the  author's  meaning."— A'o.'o  4  Queriet, 
Sept.  20-,  2851,  p.  204. 

iy-Vb6-my-$e'-tef,  s.     [Gr.  v^aivu  (hv 

pfiaino)  =  to  weave.]    [HYPH^NE.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Fungals,  having  naked 
spores,  often  septate,  and  a  floccose  thallus. 
It  is  composed  of  microscopic  plants,  growing 
as  moulds  over  dead  or  living  organic  sub- 
stances. Called  also  Botrytacese  (q.v.).  The 
order  is  divided  into  five  sub-orders  :  Isariacei, 
Stilbacei,  Dematei,  Mucediues,  and  Sepedouiei 
(q.v.). 

by-pho-Strd'-ma,  s.     [Gr.  uQaivta  (huphaind) 

—  to  weave,  and  Slod.  Lat.,  &c.  stronui  (q.v.).J 
Bot. :  The  mycelium  or  spawn  of  fungals. 

hy-pln-o'-sis,  s.     [Pref.  hyp-  (q.v.) ;  Gr.  :« 

(is),  genit.  ims  'inos)  —  strength,  muscle,  libre, 
and  suff.  -osis.l 

Path. :  A  diminished  amount  of  fibrin  in 
the  blood,  an  occasional  attendant  on  anwmia. 


Ctte-  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatter;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot» 
or.  7ror9,  w^lf,  work,  who,  so?;  =^ute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  oo  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  — kw. 
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hjpp'-iue-i,  hyp-noi  -de-w,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  hypn(um)  ;  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -cei, 
or  Gr.  «ZSo<  (euios)  =  form,  aud  fein.  pi.  adj. 

8ltff.  -e<r.} 

Bat.  :  A  large  order,  tribe,  or  family  of  pleu- 
rocarjxjus  mosses,  with  nodding  capsule  on  a 
long  footstalk,  the  stems  generally  cylindrical, 
the  leaves  imbricated.  Chief  British  genera  : 
Neckera,  Pilotrichum,  Hookeria,  and  Hyp- 
num. 


e-a,  *.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  hypnum, 
or  Or.  UTTI/OS  (hupnos)  —  sleep,  and  suff.  -ea  (?).] 
Dot.  r  A  genus  of  Rhodymeniaceae  (Flori- 
deous  Algae).  Several  have  a  peculiar  odour 
produced  by  the  iodine  which  they  contain. 
There  is  one  British  species,  Hypnea  purjm- 
rascens,  a  purplish-pink,  feathered  or  shrubby 
aea-weed,  common  on  stones,  rocks,  &c.,  be- 
tween tide  marks.  In  the  Greek  Archipelago 
H.  m«sci/ormis  is  considered  a  vermifuge. 

kjfp-noi  de-»,  s.    [Hvrx.Ei.] 

liyp-nol'-6  gist,  s.  [Eng.  hypnolog(y)  ;  -ist.] 
Oue  versed  in  hypnology. 

liyp-n6i'-6-&jr,  *.  [Gr.  virvof  (hupnos)  = 
sleep,  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  A 
treatise  or  discourse  on  sleep  aud  its  pheno- 
mena ;  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sleep. 

liyp-ndt  -1C,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  VID/UTUKK  (hupnnti- 
kta)  =  putting  to  sleep,  sleepy  ;  inrv6ta(hitpnod) 
=  to  put  to  sleep  ;  Jm/os  (hupnos)  =  sleep.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  putting  to  sleep  ;  causing  or  tending  to 
cause  sleep  ;  soporific. 

B,  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  produces  or  tends  to  produce  sleep  ;  a 
soporific,  an  opiate. 

liyp'-nd-tls  m,  s.  [Fr.  hypnotism*,  from  Gr. 
vwwt  (hupnos)  =  sleep.] 

Therapeutics  :  A  method  of  artificially  in- 
ducing sleep  for  remedial  purposes.  Mr. 
Braid  adopted  the  method  of  holding  at.y 
small  bright  object  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
above  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  so  as  to 
require  a  slight  exertion  of  the  attention  to 
enable  the  patient  to  look  at  with  a  steady 
uninterrupted  gaze.  In  a  few  minutes  sleep 
follows  in  susceptible  persons.  If  the  eyes  do 
not  quickly  close,  two  of  the  fingers  of  the 
operator's  hand  are  brought  towards  the 
patient's  eyes,  when  he  closes  them  involun- 
tarily. [MESMERISM.]  Another  method  is  to 
exhort  the  patient  to  imagine  that  he  sees  his 
breath  on  a  frosty  day,  and  to  count  the 
respirations  ;  few  people  can  reach  a  hundred. 

"The  facts  of  hypnotism,  or  induced  somnambulism, 
•n  well  kiiowu  to  physiologists."—  Saturday  lieoietc, 
Nor.  to.  1888,  p.  &»S. 

»'-n6-tlze,  v.t.  [Gr.  Jnros  (hupnos)  = 
Jeep  ;  t  connective,  and  Eng.  suff.  -lie.]  To 
affect  with  hypnotism. 

toyp'  num.  s.  [Gr.  uirvov  (hupnori)  =  a  kind 
of  moss  growing  under  trees.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  mosses,  the  typical  one  of 
the  Hypuei,  or  Hypndtdea:  (q.v.).  It  has 
prostrate,  pinnate,  bright  green  branches. 
Formerly  nearly  a  hundred  British  species 
were  included  in  the  genus,  now  it  is  con- 
siderably subdivided. 

Iiy-p6-,  pref.    [Gr.  iiro  (hupo)  =  under.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  common  prefix,  used  es- 
pecially with  words  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifying  under,  beneath. 

2.  CJifm.  :  A  prefix  used  to  denote  that  the 
ooiii|>ound  contains  less  oxygen.    Thus,  hypo- 
clil'inius  a<-iil    lias  the  formula  HC1O,  and 
chlorous  acid  HClOj. 

*lvy'-pd,  i.  [A  contr.  tor  hypochondriac  (q.v.).] 
The  same  as  HYP  (q.v.). 

by  po  blast,  hy  po  bias  tus,  s.  [Pref. 
kyjm-,  aud  Gr.  /3Aao-T<k  (blastos)  =  a  sprout,  a 
shoot.] 

1.  Anat.  :  The  term  applied  by  Foster  and 
BaJfour  to  the  lower  germs  or  lower  layer  of 
cellular  elements  in  a  blastoderm  (q.  v.).  There 
are  ultimately  developed  from  it  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  liver,  &c. 

2.  Bat.  :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  a 
ftcutelliform  cotyledon  of    wheat,   which   he 
thought   a   particular    modification   of    the 
radicle. 

by  p6  bran  -cbl-als,  >.  pi.  [Pref.  hypo-, 
an<l  pi.  of  branchial'((iv.).] 


Comp.  Anat.  dt  fchthy.  :  The  lower  portion 
of  the  branchial  arches  or  supports  of  the 
gills  in  fishes. 

hy-po-brd'-mite,  *.     [Eng.  hypobrom(ous) ; 
-ite.] 
Chem,  :  A  salt  of  hypobromous-acid  (q.v.). 

hy-po-bro  -mous,  a.  [Pref.  hypo- ;  Eng. 
brom(ine),  and  sufl".  -ous.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hypobromous  acid,    . 

Chem. :  HBrO.  A  solution  of  this  acid  can 
be  obtained  by  shaking  bromine  water  with 
mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  and  then  shaking  the 
yellow  liquid  successively  with  Bra  aud  HgO ; 
a  liquid  can  thus  be  formed  which  contains 
6'2  per  cent,  of  bromine  combined  as  hypo- 
bromous acid,  HgO  +  2Br2  +  H2O  =  2(HBrO) 
+  HgBr2.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent, 
and  bleaches  vegetable  colours.  Bromine 
added  to  milk  of  lime  forms  a  compound  re- 
sembling bleaching  powder ;  it  may  be  a 
mixture  of  CaBr«  with  hypobromite  of  calcium, 
Ca(BrO)2. 

hy-pob'-O-le,  *.  [Gr.  iiro/3oAij  (hupobole), 
from  i»ro  (hupo)  =  under,  and  f)d\\u  (hallo)  = 
to  throw.] 

Shet. :  A  figure  in  which  several  things 
which  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  argument 
are  mentioned,  each  of  them  being  then  re- 
futed in  turn. 

hy  po-car-po  -ge-an,  a.   [Pref.  hypo- ;  Gr. 
Kapn-os  (karpos)  =  fruit ;  yij  (ge)  =  the  earth, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 
Bot. :  Producing  its  fruit  below  the  ground. 

hy  po  ca  thar  sis,   s.     [Pref.   hypo-,  and 
Eug.,  &c.  catharsis.] 
Phar. :  Slight  purging. 

hy-po-cau  -sis,  s.  [Gr.]  [HYPOOAUST.] 
Among  the  Greeks,  a  furnace  with  flues  run- 
ning underneath  the  pavement  of  an  apart- 
ment, to  increase  the  temperature. 

hy'-pi-caust,  s.  [Gr.  \nr6Ka.v<nov  (hupokaus- 
ton),  from  iitro  (hupo)  =  under,  and  Ktuia  (kaid), 
fut.  icavcru  (kauso)  =  to  burn.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  furnace  for  heating  a  building 
by  hot  air  conducted  under  the  floor   and 
through  the  walls.     Hypocausts  were  used  by 
the  Romans  for  heating  their  baths. 

"At  tlie  south-eastern  corner  of  the  dwelling  was 
found  a  singular  ht/ffocimnt,  or  subterranean  stove  for 
heating  the  building. "—full  Mull  Gazette,  Dec.  1, 1883. 

2.  Mart. :  A  place  where  a  fire  is  kept  up 
for  the  purpose  of  heating  a  stove  or  hot-house. 

hy-po-cb.»-rfd'-e-8B,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  hypochasr- 
i--,  genit.  hyiwch(erid(is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -ecu.} 
Dot. :  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Ligu- 
liflorae. 

hy-po-chas'-iis,  s.  [Lat.  =  Gr.  iir<>xaij>« 
(hupochairis),  uiroxotpis  (hypochoiris)=  a  plant, 
Hyoseris  lucida.] 

Bot. :  Cat's  ear.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Hypoclueridea:  (q.v.).  The  achenes  are 
striate,  often  beaked,  the  pappus  feathery,  the 
receptacle  chaffy,  the  involucre  oblong,  im- 
bricated. Six  species  are  known ;  three,  Hypo- 
chieris  glabra,  H.  radicata,  and  H.  maculato, 
are  British,  the  third  is  rare.  They  have 
yellow  flowers. 

hy-po-chll,  hy  po  chll-I-um,  s.  [Pref. 
hypo-,  and  Gr.  x«'Aos  (cheilos)  =  the  lip.] 

Bot. :  The  lower  parlj.  of  the  lip  of  some 
orchids. 

hy-po-ehlor'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  in-dxXwpo?  (hupo- 
cluoron)  =  greenish-yellow.  .  JJiamed  on  ac- 
count of  the  green  chlorite-like  colour.] 

1.  M  in. :  A  brittle  mineral  of  feebly  vitreous 
lustre,     occurring     crystalline    and    earthy. 
Compos.  :  silica,  50'24  ;  alumina,  14*65  ;  oxide 
of  bismuth,   13'03  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  10'54; 
phosphoric  acid,  9  62,  with  a  trace  of  manga- 
nese.    Found  in  Saxony  and  at  Voigtland. 
(Dana.) 

2.  Client. :  A  salt  of  hypochlorous-acid(q.v.). 
[BLEACHINO-POWDER.] 

hy  p*-cblor  -ofis,  «.  [Pref.  Aj/po-.and  Eug. 
chlorous.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hypochlorous  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  HC1O.  A  monobasic  acid,  obtained 
by  dissolving  chlorine  monoxide  ('!..><>  in 
water,  also  by  passing  HC1  through  a  warm 
solution  of  permanganic  acid  and  then  dis- 


tilling; also  by  passing  chlorine  into  water 
containing  calcium  carbonate  in  su.s|>ension 
CaCO3  +  H2O  +2C12  =  COS  +  CaCl^  +  2HC1O. 
The  aqueous  solution  has  a  yellow  colour  and 
powerful  bleaching  properties.  It  oxidize* 
arsenic  aud  iodine.  When  mixed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  the  gases  are  decomposed,  chlorine 
being  liberated  HCiO-t-HCl  =  H2O+Cl2.  Hy- 
pochlorous  acid  unites  directly  with  etheno 
C2H4,  forniingglycol-chlorhydrin  CHjOH'CHj 
Cl.  The  salts  of  hypochlorous  acid  are  called 
hypochlorites.  They  are  unstable  and  give  off 
oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
chlorite,  chlorate,  aud  chloride. 

t  hy-po-ch6n'-dre  (dre  as  der),  t  hy-p4- 

chon'-dry,  s.    [HYPOCHONDRIASIS.] 

hy-po-chon'-drl-a,  s.   [HvpocHONDRiAsts.1 

hy-po-chon  -dri-ac,  *  hy  po  chon  dri- 
ack,  a  &  s.     [Eng.  hypochondri(a)  ;  -ac.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  hy- 
pochoudrium. 

2.  Produced  by  hypochondria;  characterized 
by  hypochondria. 

3.  Suffering  from  hypochondria  ;  having  a 
disordered  mind. 


4.  Causing  hypochondria,  melancholy,  or 
lowness  of  spirits. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  person  suffering  from  or 
affected  with  hypochondria. 


"Terrour  has  frequently  excited  languid  Ity 
drbict,  to  exertions.  —Cagan  :  On  the  Pufsiom.  vol.  L. 
pt.  ii.,  cb.  iii. 

hypochondriac  regions,  s.  ;>Z.  [ABDO- 

MEN.] 

•  hy  po  chon  dri  ac  al,  a.  [Eug.  ftjrpo- 
chondriac  ;  -al.]  Hypochondriac. 

"  Under  the  power  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy.** 
—Sharp  :  Sermont,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  2. 

hy-po  chon  drl-ac-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
hypochondriacal  ;  -ly.]  In  a  hypochondriao 
or  melancholy  manner. 

hy  po  chon  dri  a  9i§m,  s.  [Eng.  hypo- 
chondriac ;  -ism.]  The  condition  or  state  of 
being  affected  with  hypochondria. 

hy  po  chon  dri  -a-sis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  hypochondria  (q.v.).] 

Path.  :  A  complaint,  usually  of  adult  males, 
characterized  by  absurd  attention  to  their  real 
or  supposed  bodily  ailments  and  sensations, 
with  loss  of  spirits  and  want  of  feeling  for 
others. 

hy-po-chon  -dri  asm,  s.  [Eng.  hypochon- 
dria; -(i)sm.]  The  same  as  HYPOCHONDRI- 
ASIS  (q.v.). 

hy-PO-chon'-dri-ast,  s.  [Eng.  hypochon- 
dria; ~(i)st.]  A  ]>ersou  suffering  from  liypo- 
chondriasis  ;  a  hypochondriac. 

hy  po  -chon  '-dri  -urn,  s.  |Gr.  viroxw&ptot 
(hupochondrios)  :  viro  (hypo)  =  under,  and 
XoVofWK  (chondros)  =  a  itartiluge.] 

Anat.  :  Either  of  the  two  regions  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  epigastric  one,  the  three 
together  forming  the  upjier  zone  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

hy  po  chon   dry,  s.    [HYPOCHONDRIASIS.] 

hy  -  p6ch'  -  thon,  «.  [Gr.  vm>)(06vt.<K  (hupo- 
clithonios)  =  under  the  earth  :  I/JTO  (hypo)  = 
under,  and  \8<av  (Mlioii)  =  the  earth.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Amphibians,  family  Pro- 
teidee.  Hypochthon  or  Proteus  anguinus,  is  a 
snake-like  animal,  but  without  scales,  and 
having  four  feet.  It  is  pale  flesh-coloured  or 
•white,  with  red  gills,  and  lives  in  caves  in 
Carinthia,  &c. 

hy  po  9ist,  s.  [Gr.  i/iroKums  (hypokistis)  =  * 
]>arasitic  plant  which  grows  on  the  roots  of  the 
cistus  ;  Fr.  hypociste.] 

1.  Hi  it.  :  A  plant,  Cytinus  Hypocistis,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  France. 

2.  Pharm,  <&c  :    An  inspissated  juice  ob- 
tained from  the  fruit  of  the  plant  described 
under  1.     It  is  reduced  under  the  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 
Used  as  a  styptic  and  astringent. 

hy  po  era  ter'  I-form,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and 
Eng.  crateriform.] 


boil,  boy;  poiit,  |6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  (bio;  Bin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph     t 
-elan,  -tlan  =  sni>n.     tlon,    sion  -  shun ;    tion,  -slon  -  zliun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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hypocrisy — hypopium 
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Bot. :  Salver-shaped ;  used  of  a  calyx,  a 
corolla,  or  other  organ  having  a  long  slender 
tube  aud  a  flat  limb.  Example,  Phlox. 

by-p6c'-rl-sy.  *  hy-poc-ri-sie,  *y-poc- 

rl-sie,  s.  [Kr.  kyftocrisie,  from  Lat.  nypo- 
erisis,  from  Gr.  viroicpio-ic  (hufokrisis)  —  a 
reply,  the  acting  of  a  play  on  the  stage,  hypoc- 
risy ;  viroicpiVo^ai  ('iiijwarrtnomai)  =  to  make 
answer,  to  play  a  part:  viro  (hupo)  =  under, 
and  *pi«>Mai  (krinonuii)  =  to  contend,  to  dis- 

Sute.J    The  act  or  practice  of  a  hypocrite  ; 
issiimilationor  hiding  of  one's  true  character 
under  a  false  or  sjiecious  appearance  of  virtue 
or  goodness  ;  a  feigning  to  be  what  one  is  not ; 
a  pretence  to  virtue  or  goodness. 

"This  abject  hypocrisy  had  lieeu  rewarded  by  a  place 
In  the  ecclesiastical  couiiuissiou."—  Jlacauluy  :  Hut. 
Sng.,  cb.  viii. 

hyp  6  crite,  *yp-o-crite,  5.  [Fr.  hypo- 
crite, from  Lat.  hypocritn,  hypocrites,  from  Gr. 
•nrocptnjt  (hupokrites)  —  a  dissembler,  a  hypo- 
crite,] One  who  assumes  a  false  appearance 
of  virtue  or  goodness;  one  who,  for  ulterior 
purposes,  puts  on  a  fair  outside  show ;  one 
who  makes  a  false  pretence  to  virtue. 

"The  hypocrite  evaded  the  demand  with  character- 
istic dexterity.'— Macaulay  :  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 
H  The  hypocrite  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not ; 
the  dissembler  conceals  what  he  is  :  the  former 
takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  virtues  which  he 
has  not ;  the  latter  conceals  the  vices  that  he 
Las  :  the  hypocrite  makes  truth  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  falsehood  ;  the  dissembler  is  content 
with  making  falsehood  serve  his  own  parti- 
cular purpose.    (C'rabft :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•hyp'-O-criten-ly,  adv.  [Bug.  hypocrite;  -ly.] 
In  a  hypocritical  manner  ;  like  a  hypocrite ; 
hypocritically. 

-o-crit'-ic-al,  "hyp-A-crit'-Ic.  a. 

Eng.  hy^xicrit(e) ;  -ic,  -icai]  Characterized  by 
or  full  of  hypocrisy  ;  false  ;  insincere. 

"This  U  an  old  rogue,  a  schlsinatical  knave,  a  ftypo- 
eritical  villain."— Macaulay :  Bat.  Eng.,  cti»v. 

byp-O'-crlt'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Bug.  hypo- 
critical; -ly.]  In  a'hypocritical manner  ;  with 
hypoerlsvy. 

"Insidiously,  nay.  hyiincritically,  abusing  at  once 
their  proselytes  aud  their  religion."— Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

•  hyp  -6-crit  Ish,  a.  [Bug.  hypocrite) ;  -ish.  ] 
Hypocritical. 

"Their  olde  »ypocr»f«A  holy  flateriug  fraudes."*- 
Joye  :  Expo*,  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii. 

by-po-jy'-cloid,  *.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
cycloid  (q.v.).] 

Geom. :  A  curve  generated  by  the  movement 
of  a  curve  upon  the  concave  side  of  another 
curve.  [EPICYCLOID.] 

by-po-der'-ma,  «.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  Sippa. 
(derma)  =  the  SKin.] 

Bot.  :  A  layer  or  string  of  cells  lying  below 
the  epidermis,  and  not  in  general  distinguished 
from  it. 

by-po-der'-mal,  o.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
dermal.]  The  same  as  HYPODERMIC  (q.v.). 

by-pd-der'-mlc,  a.  &  s.   [HYPODERMAL.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  parts  immediately 
underlying  the  dermis  or  true  skin ;  sjiec.,  ap- 
plied to  medical  treatment  by  injection  under 
the  skin. 

B.  As  rubst.  :  A  medicine  introduced  into 
the  system  by  injection  under  the  skin. 

hypodermic-injection,  - 

Surg. :  Injections  beneath  the  skin,  chiefly 
of  morphia  or  some  other  narcotic.  Hypoder- 
mic injections  are  valuable  remedies,  but 
should  only  be  used  under  medical  advice. 

hy  po  der  mic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hypodermic; 
-<U.\  The  same  as  "HYPODERMIC  (q.v.). 

hy  po  der  mic  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  kypo- 
dermical ;  -ly.]  Under  the  skin. 

"Varying  uuautltiesof  poison  are  to  be  ht/podermi- 
taUy  injected  into  dogs."—  Timet,  May  21, 1873. 

by-po-der-mis,  s.    [HYPODERMA.] 

Bot. :  The  underlayer  of  the  spore-case  of  an 
urn  moss. 

by  po  dl  as'-to  le, ».    [Gr.] 

In  Greek  Gram. :  A  mark  like  a  comma 
placed  after  some  form  of  the  article  and  rela- 
tive pronoun,  when  followed  by  the  enclitics 
rt,  TI  (te,  ti)  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
words  having  the  same  marks,  as  o,re,  O,TI 


(hit  te,  ho  ti),  as  distinguished  from  STC,  on  (hote, 
hoti). 

hy   po-gae    an.     hy  po-ge'-al,  hy-po"- 
gae'-qus,  a.    [Gr.  viro  (hupo)  =  below,  under, 
and  yij.  Y<"a  (?«i  9«'«)  =  the  earth.] 
Bot.  :  Growing  under  the  ground. 


9'-I,  s.  pi.    [H  YPOO/EAN.  ] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  gasteromycetous  fun- 
gals.     They  have  a  fleshy  dehiscent  sporange 
excavate  into  sinuosities  lined  with  basidio- 
spores  either  smooth  or  tuberculated 


,  a.    [HYPOG/KAK] 

hypogaeic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CigHsoOj.  A  monatomic  fatty  acid 
contained  as  aglyceride,  together  with  palmitin 
and  arachin,  in  the  oil  of  tne  earthnut  Arm-his 
hypogcea.  Hypogseic  acid  crystallizes  from 
ether  in  needles  which  melt  at  33*. 

*  hy-pi-fcre'-fim,  s.    [HYPOO^AN.] 

Arch.  :  A  name  given  to  all  parts  of  a  build- 
ing below  the  level  of  the  ground,  as  vaults, 
cellars,  &c. 

hy  po-gas  trie,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
gastric.]  Relating  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  hypogastrium  (q.v.). 

hypogaatric  region,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  middle  part  of  the  lower  region 
of  the  abdomen,  that  just  below  the  stomach. 
[ABDOMEN.] 

hy  po  gas  tri-iim,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  middle  part  of  the  lowest  zone 
into  which  the  abdomen  is  divided.  [ABDOMEN.] 

hy  po  gas  -tro  5ele,  s.     [Pref.  hypo-,  and 
Eng.  guxtrocele.] 
Surg.  :  Hernia  of  the  hypogastrium  (q.v.). 

hy-po-ge'-an,  hy-pd-ge'-al,  o.     [HYPO- 

O*:AN.] 

hy'-po-ifine,  o.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  yiycou-oi 
(gignomai)  =  to  come  into  beiug.] 

Geol.  :  Nether-formed.  A  name  applied  to 
rocks,  believed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  his 
followers,  to  have  originated  some  considerable 
distance  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
He  included  under  the  designation  igneous 
rocks  like  granite,  and  metainorphic  ones  like 
gneiss.  He  introduced  the  term  hypogene  to 
supersede  the  word  primary,  when  it  was 
found  that  some  of  the  rocks  to  which  the 
latter  term  was  applied  were  posterior  to 
many  of  the  secondary  rocks. 

hypogene  limestone,   a.     [METAMOR- 

PHIC-LIMESTONE.] 

hy-po-ge'-ous,  a.    [HYPOC.EOUS.] 

*  hy-po-gi  -urn,  s.    [HYPOG,«UM.] 

hy  po  glos  -sal,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
glossal.  ] 

Anat.  :  Beneath  the  tongue.  Used  specially 
of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  is  the  motor 
nerve  of  the  tongue,  and  partly  of  some  dorsal 
muscles.  It  is  the  ninth  cranial  nerve. 

hy  po  glot  -tis,  hypo  glos  -sis,  s.  [Gr. 
viro(hupo)  =  under,  anil  yXwTTa,  yMa<rtra  (glotta, 
glossa)  =  the  tongue.] 

1.  The  under  part  of  the  tongue. 

2.  A  lozenge  to  be  kept  under  the  tongue, 
until  dissolved. 

t  hy'-po-gyn,  s.    [HYPOOYNOUS.] 
Bot.  :  A  hypogynous  plant. 

hy-pog  -yn-ous,  o.  [Gr.  i,™  (hupo)  =  under  ; 
yycTJ  (gune)  =  that  which  is  feminine,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -out.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Of  stamens  :  Growing  from  below  the  base 
of  the  ovary  —  i.e.,  on  the  receptacle,  and  not 
united  to  any  other  organ. 

2.  Of  plants  :  Not  having  the  stamens  ad- 
herent to  either  calyx  or  corolla,  or  inserted 
into  the  pistil. 

hypogynous  exogens,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  A  class  of  exogens,  consisting  of  those 
which  have  hypogyuous  stamens.  Lindley 
divides  them  into  fourteen  alliances  : 

Violates.  Cigtalo,  Mai  vale*.  Sapindale>,  Outtiferales, 
Nympbalee,  Ranales,  Berberales.  Ericales,  Rutales, 
Geranialen,  Silenalei,  Cbenopodalei,  and  Hperalea, 
I  See  the«  words.] 


hy-po-lyt'-re-SB,  s.  ;/;.     [M<>d.  Lat. 

tr(um) ;  Lat.  lein.  \>\.  adj.  .suH'.  -««.] 

Hot.  :  A  tribe  of  Cyperacese,  tyjn:  II y poly, 
trum. 

hy-pSl'-y-trum,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Or. 
ijivrpov  (elutron)  =  a  cover,  a  covering.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hypo- 
lytreie^q.v.). 

hy  pom   en  ous,  n.  [Gr.  i-ird  (hupo)  =  under, 
(if  via  (mend)  =  to  remain,  and  Eng.  suff.  -oiw.) 
Bot. :  Arising  from  below  an  organ  without 
adhering  to  it  or  any  other ;  free. 

hy-po-m'-trites,  *.  pi.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and 
Eng.  nitrites.] 

Chem. :  Compounds  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam  on  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
nitrite  ;  on  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  a  yellow 
precipitate  is  formed  of  argentic  hyponitrito 
AgNO.  A  solution  of  sodium  hyponitrito 
NaNO  is  alkaline  to  test  paper,  and  when 
strongly  acidified  with  acetic  acid  evolves 
N^O'  nitrous  oxide. 

hy-po-no-meu'-ta,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Or. 
inrovofifvui  (huponomeuo)  =  to  undermine,  to 
make  passages  under  ground.  (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hyponomeutida}(q.v.).  Hyponomeutapadcltus 
is  common  ;  its  larva  feeds  on  hawthorn,  the 
apple,  the  aloe,  &c.,  that  of  H.  evonymellus  on 
the  spindle  bushes,  aud  that  of  H.  padi  on  the 
bird-cherry. 

hy  po  no  meu  ti  dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
hyponomeut(a) ;  Lat.  fern  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina. 
The  male  has  wings  of  the  normal  size,  the 
female  has  hers  abbreviated ;  the  antenna 
rather  thick,  pubescent,  the  maxillary  palpi 
undeveloped.  Larva  with  sixteen  legs,  the 
third  pair  often  clubshaped,  feeding  between 
united  leaves.  Known  British  species  six. 
(Stainton.) 

*  hy'-po-phet,  s.  [Gr.  vno^^-n\^(KupopJittis): 
inro  (hujio)  =  under,  aud  <fr»)u,i  (phemi)  =  to 
speak.]  An  expounder,  an  interpreter. 

hy-p6-phlo3'-6-dal,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-;  Gr. 
4>Aot6t  (phloios)  =  the  rind  or  bark  of  trees, 
and  suff.  -al.] 

Bot. :  Existing  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the 
bark.  (Cooke.) 

hy  po  phos  phite,  8.     [Pref.    hypo-,   and 
Eng.  phosphite.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  hypophosphorous  acid. 

hy  po  phos-phor-ous,  a.  [Pref.  Kypo-t 
and  Eng.  phospliorous.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hypophosphorous  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Hj-POo,  hydric  hypophosphite.  It 
•can  be  obtained  as  a  barium-salt.  By  boiling 
phosphorus  with  barium  hydrate,  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  escapes  as  a  gas.  On  evapora- 
tion the  salt  separates  out,  by  adding  sul- 
phuric acid  till  the  barium  is  precipitated  the 
acid  is  obtained,  which  can  be  evaporated  till 
the  temperature  rises  to  105°,  and  then  plac- 
ing it  under  a  desiccator,  a  syrupy  oil  is  ob- 
tained, which  at  a  temperature  below  0* 
forms  a  snow-white  mass.  When  heated  above 
110°,  it  is  converted  into  PHg,  and  phosphoric 
acid  H3PO4.  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent. 
If  the  free  acid  in  excess  be  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  cupric  sulphate,  and  then  heated  to 
55°,  it  gives  a  red  precipitate  of  copper  hy- 
dride Cu2H2. 

hy-po-phyT-lI-um,  s.  [Gr.  I™  (hupo)  = 
under,  and  <£vAAoi>  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Link  and  others  to 
a  small  abortive  leaf,  like  a  scale,  placed  below 
a  cluster  of  leaf-like  branches  or  leaves. 

hy-poph'-yl-lous,  a.    [HYPOPHYLLIUM.] 
Bot. :  On  the  under  surface  of  a  leaf. 

hy-pSph'-y-sIs,  s.  [Gr.  M  (hupo)  =  under, 
and  $iio-«  (phusis)  =  nature.] 

1.  Anat. :  (See  the  compound). 

2.  Bot. :  A  cell  which  afterwards  becomes 
the  root,  as  in  Angiosperms. 

hypophysis  -cerebri,  «.     [PITUITAKT- 

BODY.] 

hy-po'-pl-um,  hy-po'-pi-on,  «.     [HYPO- 

PYUM.] 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


typopodium— hypothetic 
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s.     [Gr.   viroiroSiov  (hupo- 
~fodion)  =  a  footstool.] 

Hot.  :  The  stalk  of  a  carpel  or  carpels. 

fcy-pop'-d-rum,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Or. 
iropcK  (poms)  =  a  passage.] 

Dot.  :  A  genus  of  Cyperaceae,  tribe  Sclerete. 
Hiipoporum  mitans  is  said  to  be  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic. 

ny-pop'-ter-ate,    «.      [Gr.   vwmrrepo-;  (hirpo- 
pteros)  =  feathered,  winged  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 
Bot.  :  Having  a  wing  produced  at  the  base 
or  below. 

by-pop'-ter-yg'-e-i,    hy-pop-ter-yg-lt- 

a'-9e-ae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  hypopteryy(ium)  : 
Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ei,  or  fern,  -acetv.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  or  family  of  pleurocari>ous 
mosses,  having  the  leaves  in  two  opposite 
straight  rows,  united  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
stem  with  a  third  medium  row  of  smaller 
stipuliform  leaves,  on  the  under  side  having  a 
resemblance  to  the  intermediate  leaves  'in 
Selaginella  ;  the  cells  of  the  leaves  are  paren- 
chymatous,  and  equal  in  all  parts.  All  the 
genera  ate  exotic.  (Griffith  tf:  Henfrey.) 

by-pSp-ter-yg'-I-um,  ».  [Pref.  hypo-,  and 
Gr.  irrepvyiov  (ptentgion)  =  a  little  wing.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tril>e  Hypop- 
terygei  (q.v.). 

fcy-po'-py'-um,  s.  [Gr.  vwo  (hypo)  —  under, 
and  irvov(p>ion)  =  pus.] 

Pathol.  :  A  collection  of  purulent  matter  in 
the  anterior  chain  tier  of  the  eye.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  inflammation  of  the  parts  adjafent, 
if  not  also  of  e.ll  the  tissues  of  the  eye. 

ny-po-sath'-rf-a,   *.     [Gr.  viroVaflpo?  (hlipo- 
sathros)  =  somewhat  rotten.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  BLETTINO  (q.v.). 

liy-pd-scl^r-ite.    ».      [Pref.  hi/pn-  ;   Gr. 
oxAr|od<;  (.•i/.Vems)  =  hard,  and  suff.  -ite  (Jf£n.).] 
Win.  :  A  variety  of  Albite  (q.v.),  not  so  hard 
as  the  normal  mineral. 

liy-po-skel'-S-tal,  a.    [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
skeletal.] 
Anat.  :  The  same  as  HYPAXIAL  (q.v.). 

hy-po-spa  -di-&s,  *.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr. 
<nrao>  (s;»ao)  =  to  draw  out.] 

Anat.  :  A  defect  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
male  urethra  are  not  united  into  a  tube. 

liy-pd-spo'-ran'-gl'-um,  *.  \_Pret.  hypo-,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  sporangium  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  The  indusitim  of  ferns  when  it  grows 
from  below  the  spore  cases. 

by-pos'  ta  sis,  hy-pos'-ta-sy,  *  by-pos- 
ta  sic,  s'.  [Lat.  Hypottaitt,  mm  Gr.  fciroo-Ta- 
<ri*  (hnpostasis)=  a  standing  under,  substance, 
a  Person  of  the  Trinity  :  tiro  (hypo)  =  under, 
and  (TT<io-«  (stasis)  =  standing  ;  Fr.  hypostase.] 

L  Ord.  Tjnny.  :  That  which  lies  at  the  basis 
or  foundation  of  anything.  (Huxley,  in  Annan- 
tbzfe.) 

H.  Technically: 

*  1.  Alchemy  :  The  principle  or  element  of 
anything;  spec.,  mercury,  sulphur,  and  salt, 
•which  the  alchemists  deemed  the  principles  or 
Clements  of  all  material  bodies. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Dutrochet  to 
•what  is  more  commonly  called  the  suspensor 
or  suspensory  cord  of  the  embyro  of  an  ovule. 
(SUSPENSOR.] 

3.  Men.  :  The  sediment  in  urine.    (Parr.) 

4.  Theol.  <£  Ch.  Hist.  :  The  name  given  by 
the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  to  what  the 
Latins  called    Persona   =   a   Person  of  the 
Trinity. 

*  hy-pos'-ta-size,  v.t.    [HYPOSTATIZE.] 

hy-p6-8tat-Ic,  hy-pi-staf-lc-al,  a. 
[Gr.  ifircHTTaTiicos  (hupostatikos)  ;  Fr.  hyposta- 


1.  Pertaining  to  hypostasis  ;   constituent, 
constitutive  or  elementary. 

2.  Personal  ;  distinctly  personal  ;  constitut- 
ing a  distinct  jicrsonality  or  substance. 

hy  post  at  ic  -  union,     hypostatical  - 
Union,  s. 

Theol.  :  The  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  the  jierson  of  Christ. 

"Tlie  hyixatn'irat  or  personal  ii»fim  nf  the  divine 
tud  boawn  natures  In  the  iwnton  of  onr  blewed 
fcviour."—  Tiltotton:  Sermoni,  vol.  I.,  ser  ti. 


hy  po  stat-ic  al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  hypostati- 
cal ;  -ly.]    In  a  hypostatic  manner  ;  personally. 
"  Chrlmfi  body,  ami  hit  soul  Mid  deity  lie  hypottnti. 
eaf/y  uuited  therewith."— Sharp :  Strmont,  vol.  vii., 
MF.  13. 

»  hy-pos'-ta-tize,  *  hy-pos'-ta-size,  v.t. 
[HvPdsTASis.]  To  make  or  regard  as  a  dis- 
tinct person  or  substance ;  to  attribute  proper 
personal  existence  to. 

"  Reason  up  to  it  God,  and  the  best  you  can  do  is  to 
h>/f>".<  Htize  ami  deify  the  fin.il  product  of  your  owii 
faculties."— Jfordl:  Philosophy  of  Ketigion,  p.  ITS. 

hy-pd-stH'-blte,  «•  [Prjf.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
stilbite.] 

Min. :  Two  minerals.  The  Hyjiostilbite  of 
Mallet  is  the  same  as  LAUMONITE;  that  of 
Beudant  the  same  as  STILBITE.  Dana  makes  it 
a  distinct  species,  with  Laumonite  for  a 
synonym. 

hy'-po-stome,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  o-rb>a 
(stoma)  —  a  mouth.] 

Compctr.  Anat. :  The  labrum  or  upper  lip  of 
trilobites. 

hy-po-stro'-ma,  s.    [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  stromu.] 
Bot. :  The  mycelium  of  certain  fungals. 

thy-pos'-tro-phe,  s.  [Gr.  t/iro  (A?^o)=under, 
and  o-Tpo<£ij  (stroplie)  =  a  turning.] 
Pathol.  :  A  relapse. 

hy'-p6-Style,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  UTTOTTUAOS  (hupo- 
stulos)  =  resting  on  pillars  l>eneath :  inro (Impo) 
=  under,  and  o-riAos  (stulos)  —  a  pillar.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Arch. :  Having  thereof  supported  by  pillars. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Arch.  :  A  porch  of  a  building  supported  by 
pillars  ;  a  covered  colonnade  ;  a  pillared  hall. 

hy  -po-  sul'-phite,  a.    [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
sulphite.] 
Chemistry : 

1.  A  salt  of  hyposulphnrous  acid, 
*2.  A  name  given  formerly  to  a  thlosnl- 
phate.  The  most  i  mportant  salt  is  thiosulphate 
of  sodium,  which  is  used  in  medicine  under 
the  name  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 

hyposulphite  of  sodium,  s. 

Pharm. :  N^S-jOs-  The  chemical  properties 
and  methods  of  preparing  this  salt  are  de- 
scribed under  Thiosulphate  of  sodium.  It 
is  given  in  cases  of  sarcinous  vomiting  to 
check  fermentation,  and  as  an  external  appli- 
cation in  parasitic  skin  diseases.  It  is  not 
irritating  like  sulphurous  acid.  It  is  also 
used  as  an  antichlore  for  removing  the  last 
traces  of  chlorine  from  bleached  goods,  and  in 
photography  for  dissolving  salts  of  silver, 
which  are  insoluble  in  water. 

hy-p6-suT-phur-ous,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and 
Eng.  sulphurous.] 

Chem. :  (See  the  compound). 

hyposulphurous  acid,  s. 

Chemistry : 

1.  HoSoj. ;  by  the  action  of  Fe  or  Zn  on 
sulphurous  acid  HoSo-j,  contained  in  a  closed 
vessel,  a  yellow  solution  of  zinc  hyposulphite 
is  obtained.  Nearly  pure  NaHSo-j  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  zinc  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  acid  sodium  sulphite,  NaHSos.  A  double 
salt  of  zinc  and  sodium  sulphite  first  crystal- 
lizes out,  then  alcohol  is  added  to  precipitate 
the  rest  of  this  salt,  atid  the  decanted  liquid 
is  placed  in  a  well-corked  flask,  and  colourless 
needles  of  sodium  hydrogen  hyjiosnlphite, 
NaHSoo,  crystallize  out.  -The  solution  has 
bleaching  properties.  The  free  acid  is  liberated 
by  oxalic  acid,  giving  an  orange  solution,  which 
bleaches  strongly  and  decomposes  in  the  air. 

*  2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  thiosulplmric- 
acid  (q.v.). 

hy-pSf -S-nuse, ».    [HypoTHENusu.] 
*  hy-po't-e'-nus'-al,  o.     [Eng.  hypotenuse) ; 
-nl.]   Of  the  nature  of  an  hypothenuse  ;  form- 
ing an  hypothenuse. 

"KUirhj/intfHuuil.nTKnw  be  five,  the  iierpeiidl- 
cuUr  or  elevation  mu.it  IK-  three,  and  the  basis  four." 
—  iniklni :  Dadiilut,  ch.  xv. 

hy-p4-thal'-lus,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  andl  Eug. 
tlMlhis.) 

Botany : 

1.  Delicate  filaments  constituting  the  vege- 
tation of  coniomycetous  fungals. 


2.  The  inferior  stratum  of  the  thallus  of 
lichens. 

hy-poth'-eo,  *.  [Fr.  hypoMque  =  an  engage* 
ment,  a  mortgage,  a  pawning,  from  Lat.  hypo- 
theca,  from  Gr.  J-irofrijm)  (hitpothtke)  =  (1)  an 
underprop,  (i)  a  pledge,  a  mortgage  :  wr< 
(hvpo)  =  under,  aud  ridrj/ii  (titliemi)  =  to 
place.] 

Scots  Law  :  A  claim  or  right,  corresponding 
to  a  lien  in  English  law,  by  which  the  owner- 
ship in  the  effects  of  a  debtor  is  vested  in  the 
creditor,  while  the  effects  at  the  same  time 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  debtor.  Thus 
the  furniture  and  crops  of  a  tenant  are  subject 
to  the  hypothec  of  the  landlord  in  respect  of 
the  current  rent.  By  recent  legislation  hypo- 
thec has  been  rendered  k-ss  stringent. 

hy-p6th'-e-car-y,  a.  [Lat.  hypothecariut, 
from  hypotheca  =  a  pledge,  a  mortgage.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  pledge,  mortgage,  or  hypo- 
thecation. 

hypothecary  note,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  note  given  in  acknowledgment 
of  debt,  but  which  cannot  pass  into  circula- 
tion. 

hy-poth -e-cate,  v.t.    [Eng.  hypothec;  -«fe.J 

1.  To  pledge  or  mortgage  to  a  creditor  in 
security  for  some  debt  or  liability,  but  with- 
out transfer  of  title  or  delivery  of  possession. 

"  DUtHiguislied  like  all  other  hypothecated  estates^ 
by  small  columns."— Air   If.  Janet:  Commentary  at» 

2.  To  pledge  generally  ;  to  mortgage. 

"He  had  uo  power  ti>-lti//u,thn-itr  any  part  of  tht> 
public  revenue. v-Jtacitulay:  Hift.  fng.,  ch.  xiL 

hy-poth-e-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  hypothec; 
-atlon.}  The  act  of  hypothecating  ;  the  state 
of  being  hypothecated. 


hy-poth'-e-ca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  hypothecate); 
-or.]  One  who  hypothecates  or  pledges  any- 
thing as  security  for  a  debt  or  liability. 

hy-p6-the'-9l-um, «.    [Mod.  Lat,  from  Gr. 

(nto  (hypo)  =  under,  and  0>j<oj  (theke)  =  a  case.} 

Bot. :  A  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  on  which  are 

attached  the  thecse  or  spore  sacs  of  the  fruita 

of  lichens. 

hy-pSth'-£-nar,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Or. 
divap  (thenar)  =  the  palm.]  (See  the  com» 
pound.) 

hypothenar  eminence,  s. 

Anat. :  The  fleshy  mass  at  the  inner  border 
of  the  hand.  It  consists  of  three  muscles  pas- 
sing to  the  little  finger. 

hy-poth-S-nus'-al,  a.    [HYPOTENUSAU] 

hy  poth  e  nuse,  hy-po"f -e-nuse,  s.  [Fr. 
hypotenuse,  from  Lat.  hypolenusa,  from  Gr. 
iijroTfiVovo-a  (ypa/A|i>j),  hupoteinousa  (gramme) 
=  the  subtending  (line):  tiro  (hvpo)  =  under, 
and  reiVw  (teino)  =  to  stretch.] 

Geom. :  The  name  given  to  that  side  of  » 
right-angled  triangle  which  subtends,  or  ia 
opposite  to,  the  right  angle.  Its  property — 
that  the  square  described  on  it  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  other  two 
sides— is  demonstrated  (I.  47),  and  generalized, 
so  as  to  apply  to  any  figure  (VI.  31)  in  Euclid. 
The  discovery  of  this  property  is  attributed 
to  Pythagoras.  [LuNES.] 

hy  poth'  e  sis,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
inroOecris  (hupothesis)  =  a  placing  under,  a  sup- 
position :  iiiro  (hvpo)  =  under,  and  rt'^/u 
(tithemi)  =  to  place  ;  Fr.  hypothese.] 

1.  A  supposition  ;  a  proposition  or  principle 
assumed  or  taken  for  granted  in  order  to  draw 
a  conclusion  or  inference  in  i>roof  of  the  point 
in  question. 

"  ffy/iot'ie'tcyt  necessity  Is  that  which  the  snppod- 
tlon  or  hjriwtheslsof  Owl's  foresithtand  pre-ordination 
lays  u|>o!i  future  contingents.  —  C/arte:  Leibniti'i 
Fifth  Pui>er. 

2.  A  theory  assumed  to  account  for  some- 
thing which  is  not  understood. 

hy-poth'-S-size,  hy-poth'-S-sise,  ».«. 

[Eng.  hypothesis) ;  -ize.]    To  form  hypothesis  ; 
to  iissume  what  is  not  proved. 

"  The  Greeks  soon  lost  or  entirely  neglected  It.  what 
they  )«gnn  to  hy/xiiheate."—  Warburton:  Divine  Lega- 
tion, bk.  lit.,  {  4. 

hy-p6-thgf -Ic,  hy  p6-thet-Io-al,  a.  [Gr. 

i/iroden/td?  (Intpothetikns)  =  supposed,  imagin- 
ary  Fr.hypotlietiuue.]  [HYPOTHESIS  1  Founded 


boll,  boy:  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing* 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zliuru    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  del. 
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on  or  including  an  hypothesis  or  supposition  ; 
of  the  nature  of  an  hypothesis;  UMUuei  or 
taken  for  granted,  though  not  proved,  for  the 
purpose  of  deducing  proof  of  a  point  in  ques- 
tion ;  conjectural  ;  conditional. 

"It  U  in  vsln  tli.it  hguoOutic  notions  will  be  as- 
sumed"— Cogan:  Theol.  Day.,  pt.  11.,  ch.  L 

Hypothetical  Universallsts,  5.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  name  given  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  followers  of  Moses  Aniynuit, 
who  believed  that  God  is  disposed  to  show 
in.  >rey  to  all,  yet  only  on  condition  of  their 
believing  in  Christ.  [AMYRALDISM.] 

toy  po  thSt  -Io-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  hypothet- 
ical; -'</.)  In  a  hypothetical  manner;  upon 
supposition  or  conjecture  ;  conjecturally. 

"TliU  precept  commands  some  things  absolutely, 
which  oblige  all  ;  some  tilings  ouly  hnxxketicalli/."— 
Soul  It  :  Sermota,  vol.  vliu,  ser.  6. 

*  hy-pdth'-S-tlst,  «.  [HYPOTHESIS.]  One 
who  makes  or  supports  an  hypothesis. 

liy  p6-tra-che'-U-um,  s.  [Gr.  iirorpax^^ov 
(hupotrachelion)  =  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
the  neck  of  a  column  :  trro  (h-upo)  =  under, 
and  rpoxiAos  (trachelos)  =  a  neck.] 

Arch,  :  The  necking  of  a  column  in  the 
classical  orders,  consisting  of  several  narrow 
Cinctures  cut  into  the  shaft  at  the  base  of  the 
echinus. 

toy-po  tro-choid,  ».  [Gr.  {m6rpo\os  (hupo- 
trocAos)  =  with  wheels  under,  on  wheels,  and 
cliut  (eidos)  =  form  ;  or,  pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
trochoid  (q.v.).] 

Mack.  :  The  curve  traced  by  a  point  which 
is  fixed  relative  to  a  circle  rolling  on  the  con- 
cave side  of  a  fixed  circle. 

toy-po  tu  -phite,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-  ;  Gr.  rO^oc 
{tuphos)  =  smoke,  mist  ;  TV</>U>  (tuphff)  —  to 
raise  a  smoke.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  ARSENIC-GLANCE  (q.v.). 
(Brit.  Mvs.  Cat.) 

toy  p6t-jf-p6'-sls,  ».  [Gr.  lirorumao-is  (hu- 
potuposis)  —  an  outline,  a  sketch  ;  from 
inro-nnroia  (hupotupoo)  —  to  sketch,  to  outline  : 
Into  (hupo)  =  under  ;  and  TVJTOS  (tupos)  —  a 
blow.] 

Rhet.  :  A  vivid,  forcible,  or  animated  de- 
scription of  a  scene,  so  as  to  present  it  attrac- 
tively to  the  mind. 

toy  -pox  an   thin,   hy  pox  an  thine,   s. 

[Gr.  virofavOo;  (hupoxunthos)  =  yellowish  or 
lightish  brown.] 

Chem.  :  The  same  as  SARCINE  or  SARKiu(q.  v.). 
(Quain,  Fownes,  &c.) 

toy-p5x-an  thite,  *.  FGr.  famgavOos 
(hupoxanthos)  =  yellowish  or  lightish  brown  ; 
pref.  hypo-  ;  Gr.  (  avOos  (xanthos)  =  yellow,  and 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  Sienna  Earth.  A  brownish-yellow 
clay  or  ochre,  believed  by  Dana  to  be  only 
clayey  yellow  ochre. 

toy  pox  1  da  -96-88,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hy- 
poxis,  genit.  hypoxid(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf. 


Dot.  :  Hypoxids.  An  order  of  endogens, 
alliance  Narcissales.  It  consists  of  herbs  with 
a  tul«rous  or  fibrous  perennial  root,  leaves 
growing  from  the  root  and  crown  ;  linear  en- 
tire, plaited  ;  perianth  petaloid,  six-parted  ; 
stamens  six  ;  ovary  three-celled  ;  fruit  iudi- 
hescent,  dry,  or  berried,  one,  two,  or  three- 
celled  ;  seeds  indefinite  in  number.  Found 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Known 
genera  about  four,  species  about  sixty. 
{Limlley.) 

fcy-pdx'-ida  ,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypoxis,  genit. 
hypuxidU.] 

Hot.  :  Liudley's  name  for  the  Hypoxidaceae 
(q.v.) 

hy-pox'-is,  ».  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  6fv«  (exits) 
=  sharp,  referring  to  the  base  of  the  capsule. 
Cf.  also  iiwofifio  (hupoxizo)  =  to  be  sourish.] 

But.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hy- 
poxidacew  (q.v.).  The  tubers  of  Hj/poxis  erecta 
are  used  by  the  North  American  Indians  as  a 
remedy  for  ulcers,  and  as  a  medicine  in  inter- 
mittent fevers. 

toy-pd-ZO'-Ic,  «•  [Pref.  hypo-,  Gr.  £<aov  (zoon) 
=  a  living  creature,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

Gtol.  :  Beneath  the  strata,  in  which  traces 
of  former  organic  life  have  hitherto  been 


found.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  less  positive 
term  than  azoic,  which  absolutely  declares 
that  the  strata  to  which  it  is  applied  are  desti- 
tute of  organic  remains. 

t  hypozoic  system,  «. 
Geol. :  The  name  applied  by  Phillips  to  rocks 
of  the  character  now  described.    [HYPOZOIC.] 

hypped,  a.  [HIPPED.]  Rendered  melan- 
choly or  low-spirited ;  affected  with  hypo- 
chondria. 

hyp  pish,  a.    [HIPPISH.] 

hyi>-sl-prym'-nus,  s.  [Gr.  b^iirpvpi/oc 
(hiipsiprumHos)  —  with  a  high  stern,  v\(ii  (hvpsi) 
=  hi.ijh,  and  irpv^vo.  (pnimna)  =  the  stern  ; 
the  hindennost  part  of  anything.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  marsupials,  section  Poe- 
pliaga.  The  genus  contains  the  Kaugaroo- 
rats  or  Potoroos.  [KANOAROO-RAT.] 

Hyp  sis  tar'-i  ans,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  i/ifrioros  (hup- 
sistos)  =  the  highest ;  ui|/i  (httpsi)=  high,  aloft ; 
Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ariuns.] 

Ch.  Hist.  £  Kcdes.  :  A  sect  of  heretics  which 
existed  in  Capi>adocia,  in  the  fourth  century  ; 
their  leading  principle  was  the  recognition  of 
God  as  the  "Most  High."  Rejecting  sacri- 
fices, circumcision,  pictures,  and  images,  they 
observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  Jewish  dis- 
tinctions as  to  clean  and  unclean  food,  and 
like  the  Magians,  used  fire  and  lights  as  sym- 
bols of  tins  Deity.  (Blunt.) 

hyp'-SO-don,  s.  [Gr.  tyi  (hupsi)  =  high,  and 
odious  (odous),  genit.  OOOITOS  (pdontos)  —  a 
tooth.] 

Pakeont. :  A  fish  with  saurodont  teeth, 
found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  the  London 
clay. 

hyp-soin'-e'-teT,  ».  [Gr.  ityos  (hupsos)  = 
height,  and  jmeYpcp  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  heights  by  observ- 
ing differences  in  barometric  pressures  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes.  Specif.,  an  instrument  for 
determining  altitudes  by  observation  of  the 
boiling-points  of  water. 

hyp-s6-met'-ric,  hyp-so-met'-ric-al,  a. 

[Eng.  hypsometer;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  hypsometry. 

hy^p-so-met'-ric-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hypso- 
metrical;  -ly.]  According  to  the  rules  or  prin- 
ciples of  hypsometry. 

hyp-som'-e-trjr,  *.  [HYPSOMETER.]  The  art 
or  science  of  measuring  heights  by  observing 
differences  in  barometric  pressures  at  different 
altitudes. 

hyp-so-phyT-lar-y,  a.  [Gr.  {tyoc  (hupsos) 
=  height ;  c^iiAAoV  (phnllon)=  a  leaf,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ary.]  (See  the  compound.) 

hypsophyilary  leaves,  s.  pi. 
Hot.  :  Bracts  of  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which 
the  flowers  are  placed. 

hjrp'-tl-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypti(s);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Bot. :  A  family  of  labiate  plants,  tribe 
Ocimeae. 

nyp'-tlS,  s.  [Gr.  inrruK  (huptios)  =  bent  back, 
because  the  limb  of  the  corolla  is  turned  on 
its  back.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hyptidse  (q.v.). 

hy-ra'-ce-um,  hy-ra'-9i-um,  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.  hyrax,  genit.  hymcHs);  Lat.  neut.  sing, 
suff.  -wm.]  The  dung  of  the  Cape  hyrax,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  castor. 

hy-ra9'~I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyrax,  genit. 
hyrac(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  and  only  family  of  the 
order  Hyracoidea  (q.v.). 

hy-ra-cSi'-de-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyrax, 
genit.  hyrac(is) ;' Gr.  elios  (eidos)  =  form.) 

Zool. :  An  order  of  mammals,  one  of 
three,  having  a  zonary  deciduate  placenta, 
the  others  being  Carnivora  and  Proboscidea. 
Incisors  *-^,  canines  ^,  premolars  *^|, 
molars  ~^.  The  upper  incisors  have  persis- 
tent pulps,  and  are  long  and  grooved,  as  in 
rodents ;  the  lower  are  straight,  and  grooved 
longitudinally.  The  molars  resemble  those 


of  the  rhinoceros.  The  forefeet  have  four 
toes,  the  hind  have  three.  The  inner  nail  of 
the  hind  foot  is  singularly  curved.  There  are 
no  clavicles.  The  stomach  is  simple.  The 
intestine  has  two  accessory  caeca  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  one.  Only  known  genus, 
Hyrax,  which  Linnaeus  placed  under  Glires 
(Rodentia),  and  Cuvier  under  Pachydermata. 
None  are  known  fossil. 


hy'-rax,  s.    [Gr.  £po£  (hurax)  =-  a  shrew.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hyraeidie,  and  the  order  Hyracoidea  (q.v.). 
Hyrax  syriacus  is  the  Syrian  hyrax,  or  Daman. 
[CONKY,  DAMAN.]  Other  species  are  //.  ciipen- 
sis,  from  Southern  Africa  (the  Dutch  call  it  bad- 
ger), and  H.  dorsalis,  from  the  west  of  Africa. 

hyrse  (y  as  I),  s.    [Ger.  hirse.]    Millet. 
*  hyrst  (y  as  I),  s.    [HURST.] 

hy  son,  s.  [Chinese  hi-tshun  =  lit.  first  crop 
or  blooming  spring.]  A  kind  of  green  tea 
imported  from  China. 

hys-sop,  hys  so-pus,  s.     [Lat.  hysopum; 
Gr.  uo-o-<o7ro«  (hussopos),  from  Heb.,  see  def.  ; 
Fr.   hysope,  hyssope;    Prov.   wop,   ysop;    Sp. 
hisopn;  Port,  hysopo  ;  Ital.  isopo.] 
I.  (Of  the  form  hyssop)  : 

1.  But.  :  Hyssopus  officinalis,  a  labiate  plant 
•with  blue  flowers.     Wild  in  Southern  Europe. 
Formerly  used  as  a  carminative  and  antispas- 
modic.    It  yields  a  kind  of  camphor. 

IT  The  Bastard  Hyssop  is  Tencrivm  psendo- 
hysxipus;  the  Hedge  Hyssop,  Gratiola  offici- 
nalis  ;  Water  Hyssop,  Herpestes  Monnieria. 

2.  Scripture  : 

(1)  Old  Test.  :    Heb.  311M  (ezob)  =  a  plant 
which   "sprung  out  of  the  wall,"  i.e.,  grew 
in    crevices   of 

walls,  and  was 

as     remarkable 

for  its  diminu- 

tive size  as  the 

cedar    for     its 

magnitude      (1 

Kings   iv.    33). 

A  branch  of  it 

could   be  used 

like  a  sponge  to 

take  up  a  liquid 

(Exod.  xii.  22).  ' 

It  had,  at  least 

ceremonially,  if 

not  even  actu- 

ally,   detergent 

properties(Lev. 

xiv.    6,   49,   51, 

52  ;  Numl>.  xix. 

6,  18).     It  was 

the  symbol  of  spiritual  purification  from  sin 

(Ps.  li.  7).    The  passages  in  1  Kings  and  Exod. 

suggest    moss.     But    the    probability    is    la 

favour  of  Dr.  J.   Forbes   Royle's  view   that 

the  plant  is  the  caper  (Capparis  spiiiosa),  the 

asuf  of  the  Arabs,   a  climber  among  rocks, 

rooting  in  the  fissures. 

(2)  New  Test.     In  Heb.-  ix.   19,  21,  the  Old 
Testament  ezob  is  rendered  by  the  Gr.  vaaumt 
(hitssopif).     If  the  hyssop  of  John  xix.   29 
furnished  the  stick  to  which  the  sponge  was 
af^xed,  and  was  not  itself  the  sponge,  then 
moss  would  not  answer  the  description,  but 
the  caper  plant  would  [1]. 

IL  (Of  the  form  hyssopus)  : 

Bot.  :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
family  HySHOpidte.      The    calyx  has  fifteett  • 
ribs,  the  four  stamens  are  divergent. 

hys-sop  '-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hyssop(us);  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  labiate  plants,  tribe 
Satureae. 

hys-so'-piis,  s.    [HYSSOP.] 

hys'-ta-tite,  s.  [Gr.  UO-TOTOS  (hustotos)  =  the 
last,  the  utmost,  the  hindmost;  suff.  -ito 
(Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Ilmenite  (Br.  Mits.  Cat.). 
Dana  makes  the  two  separate  varieties  of 
Menaccinite.  Hystatite  has  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  titanium  and  much  sesquioxide  of 
iron.  From  Arendal,  in  Norway,  &c. 


CAPPARIS   SPINOSA. 


fate,  Cit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf.  Tvork,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  -  e ;    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw« 
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lys-ter-  (I),  pref.  [Gr.  i^repos  (husteros)  = 
the  latter,  later.)  Later. 

hys-ter-  (2),  hys-ter-6-,  pref.  [Gr.  lo-repa 
(hustera)  =  the  womb.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  womb. 

hys-ter-al'-gi-a,  s.    [Pref.  hyster-  (2),  and 
oA-yos  (algos)  =  pain.] 
Pathol.  :  Pain  in  the  uterus. 

bjrs-ter-an'-tlious,  a.  [Pref.  hysler-  (1)  ; 
Gr.  avOos  (anthos)  =  flower,  and  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  (Ofkaves)  :  Appearing  after  the  flowers. 
Example,  many  trees. 

ll^s-ter'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  tore'pa  (hustera)  =  the 
womb.] 

Pathol.  :  A  nervous  disorder  of  females, 
usually  most  frequent  at  the  catamenial  period 
and  in  the  unmarried.  Indolent  and  luxurious 
habits,  over-spoiling,  disappointed  affection, 
grief,  &c.,  are  amongst  the  chief  causes.  The 
symptoms  are  innumerable,  and  the  imitation 
of  other  diseases  allied  to  it  endless;  indeed, 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  has  said  that  a  young  hys- 
terical girl  would  beat  Ananias  and  Sapphira  ; 
but  in  many  cases,  owing  to  a  real  defect  of 
will  and  mental  power,  the  symptoms  are  ex- 
tremely distressing,  and  the  bodily  health  very 
indifferent,  with  great  eructation  of  gas  and 
copious  discharge  of  pale  urine,  extreme  spas- 
modic action,  globus  hystericus,  shrieking, 
laughing,  sobbing,  &c.  The  remedy  for  all 
this  is  undoubtedly  mental  and  moral  treat- 
ment, change  of  scene  and  associations,  with 
general  care  of  the  bodily  health,  particularly 
as  regards  diet  and  the  digestive  organs,  and 
strict  avoidance  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 


-Ic,   hjfe-ter'-Ie-al,    a.     [Lat.  hys- 
tericus —  Gr.  vorcpiKot  (husierikos)  =  hysteri- 
cal.] 
Pathol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  hysteria. 

hy's-ter'-Ic-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  hysterical  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  hysterical  manner. 

hys-ter'-ics,  s.    [HYSTERIA.] 

hys-ter-i'-tis,  s.     [Gr.  iare'pa  (hustera)  —  the 
womb,  and  suff.  -itis,  denoting  inflammation.] 
Pathol.  :  Inflammation  of  the  womb. 

byVter'-i-um,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Gr.  to- 
T«'pij<m  (husteresis)  =  a  coming  too  late,  want, 
need,  from  the  appearance  of  the  parts  of  trees 
infested  by  the  fungal.] 

Bot.  :  A  large  genus  of  ascomycetous  fim- 
gals,  growing  on  the  dead  or  living  bark,  stems, 
and  leaves  of  various  plants. 

byV-ter-6-,  pref.    [HYSTKR-  (2>] 

byVter'-i-cele,  s.     [Pref.  hystero-,  and  Gr. 
»njA>)  (keif,)  —  a  tumour.] 
Surg.  :  A  tumour  or  hernia  of  the  womb. 


a.  [Eng.,  &c.  hysteria,  and  Gr. 
etfios  (eidos)  =  resemblance.]  Resembling 
hysteria  :  as,  a  hysteroid  disease.  (Dunglison.) 

by's-ter-oT-O-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  ixrrepoAoyca  (hus- 
terologia),  from  i/crrepo?  (hitsteros)  =  last,  and 
Aoy<x  (logos)  =  a  word.]  The  same  as  HYS- 

TERON  PROTERON  (q.V.). 

byV-ter-on  prSt'-er-Sn,  s.     [Gr.  v^repov 
(husteron),  neut.  of  t/<rr«pos  (htisterns)  —  last, 
and    irportpov  (proteraii),    neut.    of    nportpos 
(proteros)  =  before  others.] 
Rhetoric  : 

1.  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  that  word 
Which  should  properly  come  last  is  placed 
first  ;  as,  valet  atque  vivit  —  he  is  well  and 
lives. 

2.  An  inversion  of  the  natural  or  logical 
order  ;  as  by  placing  the  conclusion  before  the 
premisses,  &c. 

"  How  wild 

A  hyiteron  proteron  '»  this,  which  Nature  cros»»." 
Aeaurnout  :  /'//.«'•//,•,  c.  1,  B.  86. 

bjrs-teVni  phyte,  *.  [Pref.  hystero-,  and 
Gr.  <t>vTov  (  phuton)  =  a  plant.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant  growing  on  dead  or  living 
matter  ;  as  a  fungal. 

byVteV-o-tome,  *.  [Pref.  hystero-,  and  Gr. 
TO/IJ;  (tome)  —  a  cutting.]  An  instrument  for 
cutting  into  the  womb. 

kys-ter-6t  6  my,  s.    [HVSTEROTOME.] 
Surg.  :  The  C«sarean  operation  (q.v.). 


s.  pi.      [Lat   hystrix,  genit. 
hystric(is)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itZce.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rodentia  having  the  body 
covered  by  quills  —  i.e.,  long  spines  mingled 
with  bristly  hairs.  There  are  four  molars  on 
each  side  in  each  jaw  ;  the  clavicles  are  im- 
perfect. 

hys'-truc,  s.    [Lat.  =  Gr.  wrrpif  (hustrix)  =  a 
hedgehog.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hystricidse  (q.v.).    Tail  not  prehensile.     Hys- 
trix cristata  is  the  Common  Porcupine.    [POR- 
CUPINE.] 

2.  Palceont.  :   The  genus  is  found  in  the 
Upi>er  Miocene  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Pliocene 
of  Europe  and  America. 

*  hythe,  s.    [HITHB.] 


I. 

L  The  ninth  letter,  and  the  third  vowel  in 
the  English  alphabet.  It  has  two  principal 
sounds  :  (1)  a  long  sound,  as  in  bind,  find,  and 
in  all  words  of  one  syllable  ending  in  e,  as  in 
fine,  wine,  &c.  ;  (2)  a  short  sound,  as  in  fin, 
bill,  fill,  &c.  Besides  these  it  has  also  three 
minor  sounds  :  (1)  as  in  dirk,  first,  &c.  ;  (2) 
the  French  sound,  as  in  intrigue,  machine, 
&c. ;  and  (3)  the  consonantal  sound  of  y, 
when  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  Christian, 
million,  &c.  /  is  uttered  with  a  less  opening 
of  the  mouth  than  e,  the  tongue  being  brought 
back  to  the  palate,  and  striking  the  teeth  next 
the  cheek  plate.  With  o  and  e,  i  makes  several 
digraphs,  as  in  wail,  neigh,  field,  seize,  friend : 
with  o  it  forms  a  proper  diphthong,  as  in  oil. 
A,  i,  and  u  are  by  philologists  called  the  primi- 
tive vowels,  and  from  them  all  the  various 
vowel  sounds  in  the  Aryan  language  have  been 
developed.  As  a  prefix,  i  was  used  in  Middle 
English  to  represent  the  A.S.  ge,  as  in  iwis  = 
gewiss.  No  true  English  word  ends  in  i,  its 
place  as  a  final  vowel  being  taken  by  y.  I  and 
j  were  formerly  regarded  as  one  character,  and 
in  dictionaries  up  to  a  comparatively  modem 
date  words  beginning  with  these  letters  weie 
classed  together. 

I,  *  Ic,  *  Ich,  *  Ik,  *  Uch  (posses.  *  mi,  my, 
mine,  dat.  &  obj.  me,  pi.  nom.  we,  possess,  our, 
ours,  dat.  &  obj.  its),  pron.  [A.S.  ic ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ik ;  Icel.  ek  ;  Dan.  jeg ;  Sw.  jag ; 
Goth,  ik;  O.  H.  Ger.  ih ;  Ger.  ieh;  Lat.  ego  ; 
Gr.  eyoi  (ego);  Sansc.  aham;  Wei.  i;  Run.  ia.] 

1.  The  nominative  case  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun  of  the  singular  number ;    that  pro- 
noun by  which  a  speaker  or  writer  denotes 
himself. 

2.  (As  a  noun)  In  metaphys. :  The  conscious 
thinking  subject ;  the  ego.    [Eoo.] 

*  J,  exclam.    [AYE.] 

I  ac-chus,  s.    [BACCHUS.] 

1.  Zool. :  A   genus  of  Catarrhine  monkeys 
occurring  in  South  America. 

2.  Palceont  :    Found  fossil  in    Tertiary  or 
Post-Tertiary  deposits  in  South  America. 

•  iacinth,  s.    [HYACINTH.] 

*i'-amb,  s.  [Lat.  iambus.]  An  iambus  or 
iambic. 

"  Far  be  it  from  us  to  decide  which  of  thete  so-called 
feet  the  grammarians  considered  to  be  iambi."— 
Saturday  Iteview,  February  23,  1883,  i>.  248. 

i-am'  bic,  a.  <fe  s.  [Lat.  ianbiats,  from  Gr. 
tafx/3iK<k  (iambikfis).]  [IAMBUS.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iambus. 

2.  Composed  of  iambics. 

"Our  common  couversntlou  frequently  falls  Into 
lamkirk  verse."  —  Twining :  Arlttotle ;  On  Poetry, 
ft.  i.,  i  T. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (In  Pros.):  A  foot  consisting  of  one  short 
and  one  long  syllable,  or  one  unaccented  and 
one  accented. 

2.  (PI-):  Verses  consisting  of  iambic  feet. 
The  iambic   metre    having    been   originally, 
according  to  Aristotle,  employed  in  satirical 
poemti,  the  term  iambic*  came  to  be  used  as 
equivalent  to  a  satire  or  lampoon. 

"Stings,  with  inmHrto.  Bupalus  his  foe." 

/•'uwket :  Kjii/ni'h  on  Hipiionax. 


*  l-am'-blC-al,  a.  [Eng.,&c.  iambic;  -a/.]  Th« 

same  as  IAMBIC,  a.  (q.v.).  (Meres,  in  Eng. 
Garner,  ii.  110.) 

*  l-am'-blc-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  iambical  ;  -ly.\ 

In  the  manner  of  an  iambic  or  iambics. 

l-am'-bics,  s.    [IAMBIC,  B.  2.] 

*  i-am'-bize,   v.t.     [Eng.   tomb;   -fee.]     To 
satirize  in  iambic  veree,  to  lampoon. 

"  lambick  was  the  measure  in  which  they  used  to 
inmbae  each  other."—  Twining:  Arittotle  ;  On  Poetry, 
pt.i.,§6. 

*  i-am-bog'-ra-plier,  s.  [Gr.  tofi/3os(iam6os) 

=  an  iambus,  and  ypd<j>ia  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 
A  writer  of  iambic  verse. 

l-am  -bus,  s.   [Lat.  ,  from  Gr.  Ia/t/3os  (iambon).] 
Pros.  :  A  foot  consisting  of  two  syllables, 
of  which  the  first  is  short  or  unaccented,  and 
the  second  long  or  accented. 

I-an'-the,  *.  [Lat.,  =  a  Cretan  virgin  flgur* 
ing  in  Ovid  (Met.  ix.).]  [ASTEROID,  No.  98.] 

I-an'-thi-na,  s.  [Lat.  iantMnce(p\.)  =  violet- 
coloured  garments  ;  ianthiuus  =  Gr.  \.6.vOi.vas 
(ianthinos)  =  violet-coloured  :  lov  (ion)  =  tha 
violet,  aiidai'So?  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Zool.  :  Violet  snail  ;  a  genus  of  molluscs, 
family  Haliotidse.  The  shell  is  thin,  trans- 
lucent, trochiform  ;  the  aperture  four-sided  ; 
the  animal  with  a  large  head,  muzzle-shaped, 
with  a  tentacle  and  an  eye-pedicel  on  each 
side,  but  no  actual  eye.  Four  species  are 
known,  all  recent,  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Coral  Sea.  (S.  P.  Woodward.)  lanthina  fro- 
yilis  is  found  in  nearly  every  sea,  and  haa 
helped  to  extend  the  range  of  other  species 
parasitic  on  its  shell.  (Lydl.) 

i-an-tbln'-I-dm,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ianthinfa): 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
now  generally  merged  in  Haliotidse.  [!AN- 

THINA.J 

I-ap'-e-tus,  s.    [Lat] 

1.  Mythol.  :  The  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 

2.  Astron.  :  One  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn 
(q.v.). 

*  iasp,  s.    [Fr.  jaspe.]    A  jasper. 

"  The  Score  of  iasp  and  eiueraude  was  (light." 

Spenser  :  Vision!  of  Bellay,  ii. 

*  i-a-tra-llp'-tlc,   *  i-a  tra  lep  -tic,  o. 

[Gr.  V)  iaTpoAeiTrriio}  T«'XV>)  (he  iatraleiptiki 
techne)  =  the  art  of  a  surgeon  who  practises 
by  anointing  :  iarpos  (iatros)  =  a  physician, 
and  aAeiTTTiicos  (aleiptikos)  =  connected  with 
training,  from  dAei'yw  (aleipho)  =  to  rub,  to 
anoint.] 

Med.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  an  ancient  system 
of  therapeutics  which  aimed  at  cures  by 
anointing  with  friction  and  other  appliances. 

*  I-at'-rlc,  *  i-at'-rlc-al,  a.     [Gr.  JOT/JIKOS 
(iatrikos),  from  larpos  (iatros)  =  a  physician.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  physicians  or  medi- 
cine. 

I-a-tro-,  pref.  [Gr.  iarpos  (iatros)  =  a  physi- 
cian.] In  comp.,  a  physician. 

*  iatro  chemist,  s.  A  physician  who 
was  also  a  chemist.  (Bailey.) 

iatro  mathematician,  s. 

Hist.  :  One  of  a  school  of  physicians  who 
arose  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  attempted  to  explain 
the  mechanism  and  action  of  the  human  body 
on  hydraulic  and  mechanical  principles,  mak- 
ing use,  for  the  purpose,  of  mathematical  cal- 
culations. Called  also  mechanicians. 

*  iavel,  s.    [GAVEL.] 

Ib.,  adv.    [A  contraction  of  ibidem  (q.v.). 

I  ber  -i-an,  s.  [From  Iberia,  the  Latin 
name  of  Spain.] 

1.  One  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
now  represented  by  the  Basques. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Iberians,  of  which 
the  modern  Basque  is  supposed  to  be  the 
representative. 

i-ber'-Is,  s.  [Named  from  Iberia,  Spain,  in 
which  many  of  the  species  grow.] 
.  Bot.  :  Candy-tuft  ;  a  genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  family  Thlaspidae.  The  pouch  is  emar- 
ginate,  the  valves  keeled  and  winged,  the 
cells  one-seeded,  the  petals  unequal.  Iberit 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  coll,  chorus,  911  in,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     C 
••Ian,  -tian  =  Shan.    -  tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -(ion,    ?ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  - tious,  - sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c-  =  bel,  del. 
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amara.  the  Bitter  Candy-tuft—  a  plant  with 
white  or  purplish  flowers  -is  found,  but  not 
properly  wild,  in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire. 

i-ber'-ite.  «.   [Lat.  Iberia);  -itt  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
UBERIAN.] 

Mi*.  :  Altered  iolite,  constituting  a  mineral 
akin  to  Finite  and  Fahluuite.  From  Moutalvan, 
near  Toledo,  in  Spain. 


s.    (Lat] 

Zool.  :  A  wild  goat,  or  rather  several  species 
of  wild  goats,  the  host  known  of  which  is  the 
Common  Ibex  (Capra  Ibex.)  It  is  the  Ibex 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  Steinbock  of  the 
Germans,  and  tire  Bouquet  in  of  the  French. 
The  adult  male  is  about  live  feet  long  from 
nose  to  tail,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  high  at 
the  shoulder.  The  horns  are  flat,  with  two 
longitudinal  ridges  at  the  sides,  crossed  by 
numerous  transverse  knots  ;  they  are  sub- 
vertical,  curved  backwards,  dark  in  colour. 
The  hair  is  red-brown  in  summer  and  gray- 
brown  in  winter,  the  beard  short  and  dark, 
the  inside  of  the  ears  and  under  part  of  the 
tail  white.  The  general  colour  of  the  female 
is  earthy-brown  and  ashy.  The  young  are 
gray.  I\  inhabits  the  highest  regions  of  the 
Alps.  An  analogous  species,  the  C.  Pyre- 
naiftts,  is  found  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Three  other  species  are  found  upon 
the  Asiatic,  and  two  more  on  the  Abyssinian 
and  Nubian  mountains. 

Ib  id.,  adv.    [A  contraction  of  IBIDEM  (q.v.). 

Ib-l'-dem,  adv.  [Lat.,  properly  ibi,  with 
demonstrative  -tiem,  as  in  idem,  tdmtem,  &c.] 
In  the  game  place  ;  moreover. 

R>   i  j  au  (au  as  owX  »•    (An  American  word.  ] 
Ornitk.  :  Nyctibius  grandis  of  Vieillot.     The 
Grand  Ibijau  is  found  in  Guiana,  &c. 

f-bls,  ».    [Lat.  ibis  ;  Gr.  I/3«  (ibis)  =  the  sacred 
ibis.    See  def.] 
Ordinary  Language  it  Zoology  : 

1.  A  genus  of  Tantalinae.    The  bill  is  long, 
cylindrical,   and  arched  from  the  base  ;  the 
head  naked  ;    the  wings  broad,    ample,   the 
second  and  third  quills  longest  ;  the  plumage 
metallic.    The  Sacred  Ibis  {Ibis  rtligiosa)  was 
venerated  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who 
preserved  its  remains  as  mummies,  and  repre- 
sented it  upon  their  monuments.    It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hen,  the  plumage  white,  with  the 
end  of  the  wing  feathers  black,  the  last  coverts 
With  elongated  loose  l>arl>s,  black  with  violet 
reflections  ;  bill  and  feet  black,  as  is  the  naked 
part  of  the  head  and  neck.    It  is  found  through 
Africa,    It  is  the  Abou  Hannes  of  Bruce.    The 
Scarlet  Ibis  (I.  rubra)  is  abundant  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon,    and    in    many  other 
parts  of  South  America.     The  Glossy  Ibis  (I. 
filcinellus)  is  dark-green  above,  and  reddish- 
brown  below  ;  the  whole  plumage  silky,  and 
with  a  purplish  bronze  reflection.     It  is  found 
in  Europe,  Egypt,  Asia,  and  has  straggled  to 
Britain.    It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Black 
Ibis  of  the  ancients. 

2.  (PI.):  Tantalinae,  a  sub-family  of  Ardeidae. 
[TANTALINJC.] 

l-byc'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  i/SvicTijp  (ibukter)  =  one  who 
begins  a  war  song.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Aquilinse.  Ibi/cter 
fatcogaster  is  the  Gallinaceous  Eagle  found  in 
South  America. 

•  1C,  pron.    [I.] 

|-C&9-i'-na,  *.  [Sp.  (coco  =  Chrysobalanits 
{coca,  which  Icacina  resembles.] 

Bat.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Icacin- 
aceae  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  three  or  four  shrubs 
from  Western  Africa. 

i-ca$-f-na'-9e-89,  i-ca  9111  -e-ze,  ».  pj. 
[Mod.  Lat.  icacin(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•acece,  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Olacacese,  sometimes  elevated 
Into  a  distinct  order.  It  consists  of  Hypogy- 
nous  Exogens,  of  the  alliance  Berberales.  The 
apecies  are  trees  or  shrubs,  having  alternate, 
simple  leaves,  without  stipules,  the  flowers, 
which  are  generally  hermaphrodite,  being  in 
cymes  or  pan  icules,  each  distinctly  articulated 
on  its  pedicel.  Calyx  small,  cup-shaped,  five, 
rarely  four,  to  six  toothed,  persistent.  Corolla 
hyjxigynous,  of  five,  or  more  rarely  of  four,  or 
aix,  petals,  sometimes  united  at  the  base  into 
•  short  fleshy  tube.  Stamens  equal  in  num- 


ber to  the  petals  ;  ovary  five-,  three-,  or  two-  j 
celled ;  ovules  two  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a 
drupe,  generally  one-celled,  one-seeded  ;  the 
seed  pendulous.  Found  in  the  East  Indies, 
Africa,  South  America,  &c.  Known  genera 
about  thirteen  ;  species  sixty-five  or  more. 

1-car  I  an.  a.  [From  Icarus,  a  mythological 
hero,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  who,  when  flying 
on  wings  from  the  anger  of  Minos,  mounted 
too  high,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted 
the  wax  which  cemented  his  wings,  causing 
him  to  fall  and  perish  in  that  j>art  of  the 
^Egean  Sea,  which  was  called  after  him.]  Soar- 
ing too  high  ;  rash  or  adventurous  in  flight. 

190,  *  yse,  *  iys,  *  iis,  *.  [A.S.  <»,  iss ;  Icel. 
iss  ;  Sw.  is ;  Dan.  iss  ;  Dut.  ijs  ;  Ger.  eis. 
Malm  believes  these  to  be  from  a  hypothetical 
A.S.  root  isan;  Goth,  eisan  =  to  shine,  cogn. 
with.  Ger.  eisen  ==  iron,  and  Lat.  res  =  brass, 
copper.  Skeat  supposes  its  root  is  in  is  =  to 
go  swiftly  ;  cf.  Sansc.  ish  =  to  go,  to  hasten, 
to  fly  ;  Icel.  eisa  =  to  go  swiftly.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Water,  or  more  rarely  any  other  liquid, 
congealed  by  cold. 

1 2.  Concreted  sugar.    (Johnson.) 

3.  An  ice-cream  (q.v.). 

t  To  break  the  ice :  [BREAK,  ».,  B.  II.  41  (2)]. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.  <*  Min. :  Water  congealed  so  as  to 
be  rendered  solid  by  cold.    Dana  ranks  water 
as  a  mineral  species,  and  notes  that  its  crystals 
are  hexagonal  and  occur  usually  in  compound 
stellate  forms.     Ice  is  transparent  owing  to 
the  close  contact  of  the  crystals  which  com- 
pose it :  this  makes  the  individual  particles 
so  blend  as  to  render  the  mass  optically,  as 
well  as  mechanically,  continuous.    Its  specific 
gravity  is  0'914.    Water  freezes  at  32°  of  Fahr., 
at  zero  (0)  of  Centigrade.    Its  greatest  density 
is  at  about  40°  F.,  4°  or  5°  C.,  hence  ice  floats 
on  water.    The  surface  of  sheets  of  water  is 
frozen  while  their  mass  remains  liquid. 

2.  Meteor.,  Physical  Geog.,  Geol.,  &c. :    Ice 
exists  at  all  seasons,  both  on  land  and  on  the 
ocean  around  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Poles,  and  in  all  latitudes  on  mountain  tops  ; 
it  occurs  in  winter,  in  most  countries,  by  the 
freezing  of  lakes,  ponds,  streams,  &c.    Some 
of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  found  are  ice-fields, 
icebergs,  &c.  (q.v.).    Its  action  is  the  key  to 
explain  many  geological  phenomena  [!CE-AOE, 
&c.]    In  some  places,  as  in  Siberia,  it  has  l>een 
found  interstratified  with  sand,  or,  as  in  New 
South  Shetland,  with  volcanic  ash. 

3.  Nanuf.  <fc  Comm, :  Ice  is  very  largely  gath- 
ered from  the  rivers  of  the  Northern  United 
States,  Norway,  &c.,  and  sent  to  the  cities  for 
summer  use.    Its  exportation  began  at  Boston, 
in  1806.    Ice-making  machines  have  been  much 
perfected  of  late  years,  and  artificial  ice  has 
come  into  extensive  use  in  this  country. 

4.  Therap. :  It  is  used  as  a  remedy  or  palli- 
ative in  hernia,  haemorrhage,  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  &c. 

U  Anchor-ice:  [GROUND-ICE]. 

Ice-age,  s. 

Geol. :  The  glacial  period  (q.v.). 

ice- anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  bent  bar  whose  prong  enters  a 
hole  in  the  ice  ;  to  the  other  end  a  mooriug- 
hawser  is  bent. 

ice-apron,  >.    [ICE-BREAKER.] 
ice  beam,  n. 

Ship-builtl. :  A  guard-plank  at  a  ship's  bow 
to  fend  otf  ice. 

ice-bearer,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  cryophorus  (q.v.). 

Ice-belt,  s.  A  belt  or  fringe  of  ice  along 
the  shore  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

ice-box,  ice-chest,  s.  [REFRIGERATOR.] 
ice-breaker,  s. 

1.  A  starling  to  protect  the  upper  end  of 
a  bridge-pier.     It  presents  an  inclined  edge 
up  stream  to  break  a  field  or  cake  of  floating 
ice,  or  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  a  gorge  of  ice. 

2.  A  pier  arranged   with    reference  to  the 
current,  to  prevent  access  of  ice  to  the  vessels 
in  a  harbour. 

3.  An  ice-breaker  for  harbours  is  a  steam- 
vessel  provided  with  means  for  opening  or 
keeping  open  a  channel  for  ships. 


ice-brook,  s.     A  frozen  stream  or  brook. 
"  A  sword  of  Spalu.  the  ice-brook'i  temper. ' 

Shaketii.  :  Othello,  T.  1 

ice-calorimeter,  s. 

Mach. :  A  method  of  determining  specific 
heats  by  means  of  ice.  Black's  calorimeter 
consists  of  a  block  of  ice  with  a  cavity  in  its 
centre,  with  a  cover  of  ice.  The  body,  whose 
specific  heat  is  to  be  determined,  is  raised  to 
a  certain  temperature,  and  then  put  in  the 
cavity.  When  the  body  falls  to  32°  F. ,  the  freez- 
ing point,  it  is  wiped  clean,  as  is  tho  cavity 
itself,  with  a  cloth  previously  weighed.  The 
increase  of  weight  in  the  cloth  measures  the 
ice  converted  into  water,  whence  may  l>e  de- 
duced the  specific  heat  of  the  body,  the  rule 
being  that  79'25,  or  in  round  numbers  80 
thermal  units,  are  needed  to  liquefy  a  pound 
of  ice. 

ice-cap,  s. 

1.  Geol. :  The  great  sheet  of  land-ice  formed 
round  the  pole  in  glacial  times.   (Croll.) 

2.  Med. :  A  bladder  filled  with  pounded  ice, 
applied  to  the  head  in  cases  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain. 

ice-cave,  s.    [GLACIERE.] 

ice-chair,  s.  A  chair  on  runners  to  hold 
a  lady  who  is  pushed  along  by  a  skater  in  the 
rear. 

ice-Chisel,  s.  A  socket  chisel  with  a  long 
handle,  used  in  cutting  holes  in  ice,  either  in 
Arctic  explorations  or  as  a  starting-point  for 
the  saw  in  gathering  in  for  use. 

ice-claw,  s.  A  rope  and  pair  of  claws  for 
grappling  blocks  of  ice. 

ice-cold,  a.    As  cold  as  ice ;  very  cold. 

"  Aud  ice-cold  grew  the  night." 

Lonjfelluw  :  Sir  aam/jhrey  Gilbert. 

ice-cream,  Iced  cream,  s.  A  kind  of 
confectionery  made  by  congealing  cream,  pre- 
viously flavoured  with  various  essences  in  a 
vessel  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture. 

t  ice-drops,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Processes  resembling  icicles  in  form 
and  transparency,  as  in  Mesembryanthemum 
glaciale. 

ice-escape,  s.  A  contri  vance  f or  rescu  i  ng 
persons  from  drowning  by  the  breaking  of  ice. 

ice-fall,  s.  A  mass  of  ice  resembling  a 
waterfall  in  outline. 

ice-fender,  s.  A  fender  or  guard  used  to 
protect  a  vessel  from  injury  by  ice ;  an  ice- 
beam. 

ice-fern,  ».  A  fern-like  incrustation  of 
ice  or  hoar-frost  produced  on  wiudow-puuei 
by  the  freezing  of  the  insensible  moisture. 
(Tennyson :  Aylmer's  Field,  222.) 

ice-field,  s.    [ICE-PLAIN.] 

ice-foot,  s.    The  same  as  ICE-BELT  (q.v.). 

"  The  cliffs  to  the  base  of  which  the  ice-foot  clings."— 
Oeikie:  Great  Ice  Age  (ed.  1877),  p.  55. 

ice-hill,  ice  mountain,  s.   An  iceberg. 

ice-hook,  s.  A  hook  used  in  landing  ice 
and  transporting  it  on  ways  to  a  house  or  hold. 

ice-island,  ice-isle,  s.  A  vast  body  of 
floating  ice. 

ice-master,  s.  One  who  has  charge  of  a 
whaler  on  the  ice. 

ice-pack,  s.    An  icefloe  (q.v.X 

ice-pail,  s,  A  pail  containing  ice  for 
cooling  wines,  &c.,  for  dinner. 

ice-pitcher,  s.  A  metallic  pitcher  with 
non-conducting  interval  between  its  double 
sides. 

ice-plane,  s.  A  tool  for  dressing  the 
surfaces  of  ice-blocks  before  stowage  in  bulk. 

ice-plough,  s.  A  tool  for  cutting  grooves 
in  pond  ice,  to  facilitate  its  fracture  or  cleavage 
into  square  blocks  for  lauding,  transportation, 
and  stowage. 

ice-poultice,  s. 

Med. :  A  poultice  for  application  to  hernial 
tumours,  <fcc.  It  is  made  by  filling  a  bladder 
with  pounded  ice. 

ice-safe,  s.    [REFRIGERATOR.] 

ice-saw,  s.  A  long  saw  with  a  weight  at 
the  lower  end  (beneath  the  ice),  for  cutting 
long  kerfs  in  pond  ice,  to  make  a  track  for 
vessels,  or  to  form  long  slices  of  ice. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  w  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Ice-system,  s.  Ice  action  within  a  de- 
fined area,  or  emanating  from  a  local  centre. 

"  Under  such  circumstances  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Scandinavia  must  have  had  their  own  ice-tyttemt."— 
Rev.  J.  Bounty :  .4  bstmct  of  Proceeding!  of  G»ol.  Soe. 
Of  London,  No.  3il6.  Session  1S75-76. 

ice-table,  s.  A  flat  level  sheet  or  mass 
of  ice. 

Ice-tongs,  ».  pi.  Grasping  implements  for 
carrying  blocks  of  ice;  or.  on  a  small  scale, 
for  handling  pieces  of  ice  at  table. 

ice-water,  iced  water,  «. 

1.  Water  from  melted  ice. 

2.  Water  cooled  by  ice. 

ice,  v.t.    [Ic*,  *.] 

L  I-it. :  To  cover  with  ice ;  to  convert  into 
ice :  to  freeze. 

14  Icing  the  pole."     Byron :  Child*  Harold,  iv.  183. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cover  with  concreted  sugar ;  to  frost. 

2.  To  chill,  to  freeze. 

Ice'-berg,  «.    [Eng.  ice,  and  berg  (q.v.).] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Geol. :  A  hill  of  ice  which  is 
'  either  floating  in  the  ocean  or  has  somewhere 
taken  the  ground.  The  genesis  of  an  iceberg 
is  generally  on  the  shore ;  it  exists  first  as  a 
glacier  (q.v.),  but  when  this  in  its  onward 
progress  reaches  the  cliffs  and  glides  down 
them  into  the  ocean,  it  loses  the  name  of 
glacier  and  takes  that  of  iceberg.  Scoresby 
counted  500  of  them  drifting  between  lat.  69° 
and  70°  N.  The  magnitude  of  some  icebergs 
is  very  great  Capt.  Sir  John  Ross  saw  several 
of  them  together  in  Baffin's  Bay  aground  in 
water  1,500  feet  deep.  One  seen"  off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  two  miles  in  circumference 
And  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  Others 
were  from  250  to  300  feet  above  the  sea.  For 
every  cubic  foot  above  there  must  be  at  least 
«ight  below.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  makes 
the  icebergs  which  escape  from  the  North 
Polar  regions  in  proximity  to  Europe  drift 
partly  to  the  westward,  and  they  rarely  reach 
Britain,  though  Cowper  has  a  poem  "On  the 
Ice-islands  seen  floating  in  the  German  Ocean, 
March  19,  1799."  Many  impinge  upon  the 
eastern  shores  of  Iceland ;  escaping  that 
island  they  are  borne  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  eastern  shores  of  America.  They  do  not 
Approach  the  equator  nearer  than  about  40°  N. 
•ud  36°  to  39°  S.  When  an  iceberg  reaches 
a  coast  and  melts,  it  generates  chilling  fogs, 
and  so  reduces  the  temperature  as  temporarily 
to  deteriorate  the  climate  of  the  adjacent  land. 
They  carry  with  them  earth,  rocks,  &c.,  ob- 
tained when  they  were  in  the  glacier  state. 
These,  when  the  ice  melts,  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  and  form  moraines.  When  they 
•crape  their  way  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
they  score  the  several  rocks  over  which  they 
pass.  They  often  transport  animals  and  seeds 
of  plants  to  great  distances.  [BOULDER  FOR- 
MATION, DRIFT,  GLACIER.] 

fee'- blink,  *.    [Dan.  iisblink;  Sw.  isblink.] 
[BLINK.] 

ioe'-boat,  «.    [Eng.  in,  and  boat.] 

1.  A  boat  employed  for  travelling  on  ice. 

2.  A  strong  boat,  driven  by  steam,  and  used 
for  breaking  a  passage  through  ice. 

IOC  -bound,  a.    [Eng.  ice,  and  bound.] 

1.  Totally  or  completely  surrounded  with 
ice,  so  as  to  bo  incapable  of  moving  :  as,  an 
icebound  vessel. 

2.  Fringed  or  edged  with  ice,  so  as  to  be  in- 
accessible to  ships. 

"From  the  ice-box  id 
Desolate  northern  bays." 

Longfellow :  Bvanyellne,  i.  1 

if«'  built,  a.    [Eng.  ic«,  and  built.] 

1.  Composed  of  ice. 

2.  Loaded  with  ice. 

"  When  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-bunt  mountains  roam." 

Gray :  Prograt  of  I'oeiy. 
{fed,  7x2.  par.  Si  a.    [!CE,  v,] 

A.  Ai  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Converted    into   or   covered  with  ice; 
frozen  ;  congealed. 

2.  Covered  with  concreted  sugar  ;  frosted. 
IL  Hot. :  Covered  with  glistening  particles 

resembling  icicles ;  as  In  Uesembryanthemum 
pislforme. 


ice'-floe,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  floe.]  A  sheet  of 
ice  ;  a  small  ice-field. 

"He  reached  Hudson's  Bay,  where  his  ship  was 
frozeii  up  among  the  icti/tvei."— Taylor:  Wordt  * 
Placet  (1878),  ch.  il 

ICC  '-house,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  house.]  A  house, 
structure,  or  repository  for  the  storage  of  ice 
during  warm  weather  ;  it  is  frequently  con- 
structed underground,  with  a  drain  for  cany- 
ing  off  the  water  of  the  ice  when  dissolved. 

Ice'- land,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  ice,  and  land.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Geog. :  An  island  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  Europe,  between  lat.  63°  24'  and  66°  33'  N., 
long.  13°  30'  to  24°  30'  W. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  place  described  under  A. 

Iceland-moss,  s. 

Bot.  :  Cetmria  islandica,  formerly  called 
Lichen  islandicus.  The  thallus,  which  is  olive- 
brown,  paler  on  one  side,  is  erect  and  tufted, 
laciniated,  channelled,  and  dentato-ciliated ; 
the  fertile  lacinia  very  broad,  the  shields, 
which  are  brown,  flat,  with  their  border  ele- 
vated. It  is  found  in  small  quantity  on  the 
ground  in  exposed  places  in  Scotland.  It  is 
slightly  bitter,  as  well  as  mucilaginous.  An 
aqueous  decoction  of  it,  when  cooled,  makes  a 
thick  jelly.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic,  demulcent, 
and  nutrient. 

Iceland-spar,  .-•. 

Min.  :  A  transparent  variety  of  Calcite. 
Called  also  Doubly-refracting  spar.  Prisms  of 
it  are  used  for  the  polarization  of  light. 

Ice'-land-er,  s.  [Eng.  Iceland;  -er.]  A  na- 
tive of  Iceland. 

Ice-land'-fc,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Iceland;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Iceland. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  or  literature  of 
Iceland ;  sometimes  called  also  Old  Norse. 
It  is  the  oldest  language  of  the  Scandinavian 
group. 

19e'-man,  s.    [Eng.  ice,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  is  skilful  in  travelling  upon  ice. 

2.  One  who  collects  ice  for  sale ;  a  dealer 
in  ice. 

190  -man-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  iceman;  -ship.]  Skill 
in  travelling  upon  ice  or  in  mountaineering. 

"  What  I  may  venture  to  call  icemanship  is  a  fine 
art.  only  acquired  by  much  experience."— Pall  >*  JI 
Gaielte,  June  11,  1884. 

ige'-plaln,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  plain.]  A  plain 
or  sheet  of  ice  ;  an  ice-field. 

190  -plant,  s.    [Eng.  ice,  and  plant.] 

Bot.  :  Mesembryanthtmum  crystallinvm.  It 
is  called  ice-plant  from  the  many  watery  pus- 
tules covering  its  leaves  and  shining  like  ice. 
It  is  a  diffusely  procumbent  herb,  with  ovate 
alternate  leaves,  clasping  the  stem  and  axil- 
lary, almost  sessile,  flowers.  It  grows  on  sandy 
seashores  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  in  Greece  near  Athens. 
There  are  two  varieties,  M.  crystallimtm  and 
M.  glaciale  ;  the  latter  is  that  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  juice  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  and 
has  been  given  in  liver  complaints.  The  burnt 
ashes  are  used  by  the  Spaniards  like  barilla  in 
glass  works.  Called  from  its  lustre  also  Dia- 
mond-plant. 

190'  quake,  *.  [Eng.  ice,  and  quake.]  The 
crash  which  precedes  jind  gives  warning  of 
the  breaking  up  of  icefloes. 

19e'-spar,  s.    [Eng.  ice,  and  spar.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  RYACCSLITE  or  RHYACO- 

LITE(q.V.). 

*  ich,  *  iche,  pron.    [I.] 

ich  dien,  phrase.  [Ger.]  Literally,  I 
serve.  The  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
originally  adopted  by  the  Black  Prince,  and 
continued  to  the  present  day. 

*  ich,  v.t.    [EKE,  v.] 

*  ich,  *  Iche,  pron.  or  o.    [EACH.] 

Ich-neu'-mon,  s.  [Lat  ichneumon,  from  Gr. 
ixvcvuiav  (ichneumon)  =  literally,  the  tracker ; 
hence,  (1)  the  animal  described  under  1,  (2)  a 
wasp  which  limits  spideid4(not  the  modern 
use  of  the  word  by  entomologists);  from 
\Xvtvot  (ichneuo)  =  to  track  or  trace  out ;  i\vos 
(ichnos)  =  a  track,  a  footstep.] 


1.  Zool.  :  Herpettes  Ichneumon,  which  has 
been    called    also    H.   Pluiraonis,   Ichneumon 
Pharaonis,  and,  by  Linn&us,  Viverra  Ichneu- 
mon.     It  is   a   chestnut-brown  and   yellow 
colour,  the  feet  and  muzzle  black  or  deep 
chestnut,  the  tail  with  a  tuft  of  long  hair.     It 
is  the  animal  correctly  described  by  the  [classio 
writers  as  devouring  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile, 
on  which  account  it  was  a  sacred  animal  among 
the  Egyptians.    It  feeds  also  on  other  eggs, 
fowls,  plants,  &c.       It  is  occasionally  domes- 
ticated in  Egypt. 

2.  Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ichneumonidae  (q.v.).     Linnaeus  placed  under 
it  nearly  the  whole  Pupivora  ;  now  it  is  much 
restricted. 

ichneumon-flies,  s.pl.  [ICHNXOMONID&] 

ich  neu-mon  -I  dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ichneumon; 
fern.  pi.  adj.  sun",  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  Ichneumon-flies,  cuckoo-flies  ;  a 
family  of  Hymenopterous  Insects,  sub-tribe 
Pupivora  of  Latreille,  now  often  called  En- 
tomophaga.  Once  made  to  contain  the  whole 
of  that  tribe,  it  is  now  limited  to  species  which 
have  straight  antennae,  and  the  abdomen  at- 
tached to  the  extremity  of  the  metathorax. 
Like  other  entomophaga,  they  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  bodies  or  eggs  of  other  insects  ;  these 
hatching  produce  larvae  which  devour  the  egg 
or  the  animal,  whether  immature  or  mature,  in 
which  they  were  developed.  When  a  caterpillar 
is  attacked,  the  larvae  of  the  ichneumon  feed  on 
its  fat,  avoiding  all  destruction  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  ;  the  animal  is  sickly,  but  is  able  to 
go  into  the  chrysalis  state  ;  instead,  however, 
of  a  lepidopterous  insect  emerging,  there 
come  forth  multitudes  of  small  ichneumons. 
Myriads  of  chrysalides  are  thus  destroyed. 

ich  neu  mon  -I  dan,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
ichneumonid(<e)  ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Classed  under,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Ichneumonidee  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Entom.  :  One  of  the  Ichneumonidaa. 

Ich-neu  mon  -I-des,  s.  pi.  [Lat  .  ichneumon; 
masc.  or  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom.  :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
one  of  the  five  primary  tribes  into  which  he 
divides  the  Hymenoptera.  It  is  nearly  iden- 
tical with  Latreilles  Pupivora  (q.v.),  now 
often  called  Entomophaga  (q.v.). 

fch'-nite,  *.  [Gr.  i\vos  (ichnos)  =  a  track,  a 
footprint  ;  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Palceont.  :  A  fossil  footprint.  Ichnite  oc- 
curs much  more  frequently  in  compos,  than 
as  a  separate  word  —  e.g.,  ornithichnite  —  the 
fossil  footprint  of  a  bird  ;  tetrapodicTm/te  = 
the  fossil  foot-print  of  a  saurian  or  batrachian. 
[CHEIROTHERIUM.] 

ich  no  car  -piis,  ».     [Gr.  \\vos  (ichnos)  =  a 
trace,  a  vestige,  and  icapjros  (kurpos)  =  fruit.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Apocynaceae,  tribe  Wrighteae. 
Ichnocarpus  frutescens  is  sometimes  used  in 
India  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

Ich  no  graph,  s.  [Gr.  tx»">«  (ichnos)  •  a 
footstep,  and  ypd<j>a>  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to 
draw.] 

Drawing:  A  ground-plan  ;  an  orthograph  is 
a  front  elevation,  a  scenograph  a  general  view. 

ich  no  graph'-Ic,  ich  no  graph  ic  al, 

a.  [Bug.  ichnograph  ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ichnography;  describing  or  forming 
a  ground  plan. 

"  Peuault  has  assisted  the  text  with  a  figure  or 
ichnogra/jhical  plot.'  —  .ffoetyii  -•  Architecture. 

ich  nog  ra  phy,  s.    [Eng.  ichnograph;  -y.) 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  description  of  ancient 
works  of  art,  as  statuary,  &c. 

2.  Arch.  :  A  horizontal  section  of  a  build- 
jng,  &c.,  showing  its  true  dimensions  a^^ord- 
iug  to  a  geometric  scale  ;  a  ground-plan. 

"  To  have  a  draught  of  the  ground-plot  or  ichnogra- 
phy  of  every  story  in  a  paper  by  itself."—  Hoxon: 
JUfchamcal  Exercuei. 

Ich  no  lite,  ».  [Gr.  l\vo<i  (ichnos)  =  a  foot- 
print, and  Aiflos  (litlios)  =  a  stone.] 

Geol.  £  Palceont.  :  A  stone  on  which  an  ich- 
nite  or  footprint  of  a  fossil  animal  or  bird  is 
impressed. 


al,  a.  [Eng.  ichnolitholog(y),  ichnolog(y); 
-ical.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  iclino- 
lithology  or  ichnology  (q.v.). 


boil,  bo^;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      Ing. 
•clan, -tian     shun,     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous, -tious, -sious  =  shus,    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  beL,  del* 
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ichnolithology— ichthyosaurus 


Ich-ni-lIth-6l-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  I***  (ichnos) 
—  a  footprint  ;  Aiffot  (lithos)  =  a  stone,  ami 
Ad>c*  (logos)  —  a  discourse.]  The  same  as 
ICHNOLOOY  (q.v.X 

Ich  n6l  -6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  ix«*  (ichnos)  =  a  foot- 
print, and  Ad-yos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Gtol.  <f  Poiasont  .•  That  branch  nf  science 
which  classifies  and  treats  of  fossil  footprints  ; 
such  phenomena  taken  collectively.  [FOOT- 
PRINTS.] 

i'-chdr,  s.  [Or.  lx<ap  (ichor)  —  juice,  the  blood 
of  the  gods.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  thin  watery  humour  like 
serum  ;   a  watery,  acrid   discharge   from   a 
wound,  ulcer,  &c. 

"  Milk,  drawn  from  tome  animals  that  feed  only 
open  flesh,  will  b«  mare  apt  to  turn  rancid  niul  pu- 
trVfy  .  .  .  then  it  will  turu  into  mi  ickar.'—Arbuthnot  : 
OnAlimtnt!. 

2.  Myth.  :  The  ethereal  fluid  which  took  the 
place  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  gods. 

"Of  course  hit  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 
Or  MUM  such  other  spiritual  liquor." 

Byron  :  I'irion  qfjudgmtnt,  xzv. 


hoT-hSB'-ini-a,  s.     [Gr.  igwp  (ichor),  and 
UM"  (haima)  =  b"lood.] 
Pathol.  :  The  same  as  PYAEMIA  (q.v.). 


----,  .  [Gr.  iXwp  (icftor)  = 
juice,  blood  of  the  gods,  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a 
discourse.)  The  anatomy  of  the  lymphatic 
and  secreting  systems. 

*I'-chor-oii»,  *i';-<>hor-6se,  a.  [Eng.  ichor; 

-mis,  -ose.]    Like  ichor  ;  thin,  watery,  serous. 

"The  pus  from  an  ulctr  of  the  liver,  growing  thin 

and  icAorotu,  corrodes  the  vessels."  —  Arbuthnot  .    On 

Ktt.ch.iii. 

Ich  theT-I-dae,  *•  pi-    [Mod.  Lat  ichthel(is); 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Jchthy.  :  The  Sun-fishes  of  Jordan,  a  family 
of  Acanthopteri.  They  are  percoid  fishes, 
with  a  single  dorsal  fin,  either  continuous  or 
deeply  divided,  with  eight  to  twelve  spines  ; 
anal  fin  large  with  three  to  nine  spines  ;  body 
oblong,  more  or  less  elevated,  sometimes  much 
compressed.  Colours  usually  brilliant,  chiefly 
olive  green,  with  spots  or  shades  of  blue, 
yellow,  orange,  or  violet.  Fresh-water  car- 
nivorous fishes,  many  of  which  build  nests 
which  they  defend  with  great  courage.  Genera 
about  fifteen,  species  forty,  all  American  ;  most 
abundant  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Subfami- 
lies, Mieropterinae,  Centrarchinae,  and  Ichthe- 
linae.  (Jordan  :  Vert.  Anim.  Nor.  U.  States.) 

ich-the-li  -n»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  ichtheHis); 
Lat,  fern.  pL  adj.  sufT.  -inos.} 

Ichthy.  :  A  sub  family  of  lohthelidae.  They 
have  the  dorsal  fin  undivided,  notably  larger 
than  the  anal  one.  (Jordan.) 

Ich  -the-lls,  s.    [Gr.  Ix0v*  (ichthus)  =  a  fish, 
and  TJAtot  (helios)  =  the  sun.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Ichthelinse  and  the  family  Ichtlielidae  (q.v.). 
Ichthelis  incisor  is  the  Blue  Sun-fish,  or  Copper- 
nosed  Bream.  Nine  others  are  in  the  Northern 
States  of  America.  (Jordan.) 

Ich  -thl  din,  s.     [Gr.  \xMt  (ichthus)  =  a  fish  ; 
(toot  (eidos)  =  form,  and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.  :  A  substance  contained  in  the  imma- 
ture eggs  of  cyprinoid  fishes. 

Ion'  -thin,  ich'-thine,  i.    [Gr.  ',x0vs  (ichthus) 
=  a  fish,  and  suff.  -in,  -ine  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.  :  The  azotised  constituent  of  the  eggs 
of  cartilaginous  fishes.  It  forms  homogeneous, 
white,  transparent  grains,  soft  to  the  touch, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
gives  by  analysis  50'2  to  51  percent,  of  carbon  ; 
67  to  7'8  hydrogen  ;  14'7  to  15'8  nitrogen,  and 
1  •«  phosphorus  (?).  (  Watts.) 

Ich  thu  lin,  s.    [Gr.  ivWs  (ichthus)  =  a  fish  ; 
SAi)  (hule)  =  matter,  ana  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.  :  A  strongly  albuminous  liquid  in  the 
Tery  young  eggs  of  cyprinoid  fishes.  It  con- 
tains 52'5  to  53-3  per  cent,  of  carbon  ;  8  to  8'3 
hydrogen;  15'2  nitrogen;  1  sulphur,  and  6 
phosphorus.  It  seems  to  disappear  as  the 
eggs  approach  maturity,  and  to  be  replaced  by 
albumin.  (Watts.) 

ich  thy-dl-na,   s.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat.  ichthy- 
di(urn);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rotatoria,  founded  by 
Ehrenberg.  There  is  no  carapace,  the  rota- 
tory organ  is  single,  not  continuous,  not  lobed 
nor  diviiled  at  the  margin. 


ichthydium,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  from  Gr. 
i.XtVSior  (ichthudion)  =  a  little  fish.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ichthydina  (q.v.).  It  is  somewhat  doubt- 
fully established. 

*  Ich' -thy -ic,   a.     [Gr.    lx««  (ichthus)  =  a 
fish.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  fishes  ;  having  the 
characteristics  of  a  fish. 

ich  -thy-i-col,  ich-thy-*-c6T-la, ».  fGr. 

i\0voico\\a  (ichth>u>kolla)  =  slime  "from  the 
belly  of  a  fish,  from  i\6vs  (ichthus)  =  a  fish, 
and  KoAAa  (kolla)  =  glue.]  Fish-glue  ;  isin- 
glas  ;  a  glue  prepared  from  the  air-bladders  of 
certain  fishes,  particularly  of  the  great  sturgeon, 
Acipenser  huso. 

Ich-thjf-d-ccp'-rus,  ich-thy-d-cSp'-ro"- 
lite,  s.     [Gr.  i\0vs  (ichthus)  =  a  fish;  icdjrpos 
(kopros)  =  dung,  and  Ai'Sos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 
Palwont. :  A  coprolite  derived  from  fishes  ; 
the  excrement  of  fishes  fossilized. 

ich  thy  o  de  a,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
ixfl';*  (iclithns)  ="a  fish,  and  «ISos  (eidos)  =  re- 
semblance.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Ceram- 
bycidse.  Habitat  of  the  typical  species  the 
Philippine  Islands.  (Larousse.) 

ich-thjf-o'-dor'-u-lite,  s.  [Gr.  Ix8fc  (ichthus) 
=  a  fish  ;  Sopv  (doru)  =  a  spear,  and  At'0ot 
(lithos)  —  a  stone.] 

Palceont. :  The  spine  of  a  fin.  Most  ichthyo- 
dorulitesare  believed  to  have  come  from  fishes 
of  the  order  Cestraphori  of  Owen.  They  are 
found  in  the  Lias,  the  Upper  Silurian,  &c. 

ich-thy-dg'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  Ix6vt  (ichthus) 
=  a  fish,  and  yp<i<t><a  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  A 
treatise  or  discourse  on  fishes  ;  a  description 
of  fishes. 

ich'-thy-old,  a.  [Gr.  !XWS  (ichthus)  =  a  fish, 
and  etSos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Zool.  A  Palceont. :  Resembling  fish.  Used 
chiefly  of  reptiles  having  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  fishes. 

ich-thy-or-a-try',  s.  [Gr.  lx&vs  (ichthus)  = 
a  fish,  and  Adrpeia  (latreia)  =  worship.] 

Religion*:  Fish-worship;  the  adoration  of 
gods  partially  or  entirely  fish-shaped. 

"An  ichthynlatry  connected  with  Derceto  or  Mar- 
gates."—  Layard  :  tfineeeh,  11.  466. 

ich'-thy-O-lite.  s.  [Gr.  Ix6vs  (ichthus),  genit. 
ixSvos  (ichthuus)  =  a  fish,  and  Ai'flos  (lithos)  = 
stone.] 

Palcfont. :  Fish  remains ;  a  fossil  fish  or 
part  of  one,  or  the  impression  left  by  one  or 
other  of  these  on  the  rocks.  [Fisn,  II.  2.] 

"The  Ludlow  rock  still  remains— i.e..  the  lowest 
stage  iu  the  crust  of  the  glolw  in  which  any  ichthyo. 
litet  have  beeu  detected."— Jturchi$on :  Siluria,  ch.  vi. 

ich-thy-6-log'-Ic,  ich-th^-o-log'-ic-al, 

o.  [Eng.  ichthyologiy) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  oriwr- 
taining  to  ichthyology. 

Ich  thy-ol'-O-glst,  *.  [Eng.  ichthyology); 
-ist.J  One  versed  or  learned  iu  ichthyology. 

ich-thy-6l'-6-gjr,  »  ic-thy-ol'-o-gy,  s. 

[Gr.  Jx^us  (ichtlius)  =  a  fish,  and  Adyos  (logos)  — 
a  discourse.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  science  which  treats  of 
fishes.  Aristotle  (B.C.  384  -  322)  described 
fishes  as  well  as  other  animals  in  his  Natural 
history.  Belon  in  1553,  Rondelet  in  1554  and 
1555,  Salviaui  (1554-1558),  Willoughby  (1035 
-1672),  John  Ray  (1628-1705),  all  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  Ichthyology.  Artedi 
(1705-1735)  was  the  precursor  of  Linnaeus 
(1707-1778).  Cuvier's  Histoire  Naturelle  de 
Poissons  was  issued  between  1828  and  1849 ; 
Agassiz's  various  papers  and  publications  on 
Ichthyology  between  1829  and  1844  ;  Yarrell's 
History  of  British  Fishes  in  1835  and  1836. 
[FrsH.] 

*  Ich'-thy-4-man-cjf,  s.    [Gr.  ixW?  (ichthus) 

=  a  fish,  and  ^avrfta  (manteia)  =  prophecy, 
divination.]  Divination  by  the  inspection  of 
the  heads  or  entrails  of  fish. 

Ich-thy-o-mor'-pha,  t   pi.     [Gr.  oc^s 
(ichthus)  —  a  fish,  and  fj.oo<t>r)  (morphe)=  form.] 
Znnl. :    Owen's   narr.e   for  the  Urodela,  or 
Tailed  Amphibians. 

Ich-thy-o-mor'-phic,  a.  [Gr.  \\0v<;  (ichthus) 
=  a  fish  ;  inopctrj  (inorphc)  =  form,  shape,  and 
Eng.  sutf.  -ic.]  Formed  in  all  or  some  resjiects 
like  a  fish. 


Ich-thy-o-myz'-on,  ».  [Or.  lxe^  (icWAm> 
=  a  fish,  and  nv£a.<a  (mu2ao)  —  to  suck.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Petromyzontidse  (Lam- 
preys). Ichthyomyzon  argenteus  is  the  Silvery 
Lamprey.  It  occurs  in  the  great  American 
lakes,  Ac.  (Jordan:  Vert.  Anim.  Nor.  Unit. 
States.) 

ich  thy •  6-pat'-4-lite,  ».  [Or.  lxMs  (ichthust 
=  a  fish  ;  iraros  (patos)  =  a  beaten  way,  and 
Ai0o«  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Palmnnt.  :  A  fossil  track  supposed  to  have 
been  left  by  the  pectoral  fins  of  fishes  moving 
over  wet  silt,  sand,  &C. 

Ich-thy-oph'-a-gist,  s.  [Eng.  ichthyophu- 
g(y);  -ist.]  One  who  eats  or  lives  upon  fish. 

Ich-thy-6ph'-a-gou8,  a.  [Eng.  ickthy- 
o]ihag(y);  -ous.]  Eiiting  or  living  upon  fish. 
(De  Qitincey:  Antog.  Sketches,  i.  78.) 

Ich-thy-6ph'-a-gy,  s.  [Gr.  ix6vs  (ichthus)  = 
a  fish,  and  <j>ayfiv  (]>hrigein)  =  to  eat.]  The 
practice  or  habit  of  eating  fish  ;  fish-diet. 

ich   thy   oyh  thai'  mite,  s.      [Gr.  i\6vs 
(ichthi(f)—si  fish,  and  6</>8aAftds  (ophthalmos) 
=  an  eye.] 
M in. :  A  variety  of  Apophyllite. 

ich-thy-oph-thi-ra,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  }x&vt 

(ichthus),  genit.  iX6vos  (ichthuos)  =  a  fish,  and 
<t>6eif>  (phtlieir)  =  a  louse.] 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Crustacea,  sub-class 
Epizoa.  The  species,  which  when  adult  are 
parasitic  on  the  skin,  eyes,  or  gills  of  fishes, 
has  rudimentary  limbs,  a  suctorial  mouth, 
and  in  the  female  external  ovisacs.  The  larva 
is  locomotive. 

ich-thy-ops'-I-da,  s.  pi  [Gr.  Ix6vt  (ichthus) 
=  a  fish,  and  oi^ts  (opsis)  =  an  appearance.] 

Zool  :  A  primary  division  of  the  Vertebrate! 
Sub-kingdom.  They  have  temporary  or  per- 
manent branchiae,  nucleated  blood  corpuscles, 
but  no  amnion  or  allantois.  The  division 
contains  two  classes,  Fishes  and  Amphibia. 
Called  also  Branchiate  Vertebrata. 

Ich  thy-op-ter-yg  -i-i.  ich-thy-op-ter- 
yf-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  }x6vs  (ichthus),  genit. 
iX8voi  (ichthuos)  =  a  fish  ;  nr«pvf  (fiterux), 
genit.  TTTe'piryos  (pterugos)  =  a  wing,  a  fin,  and 
Lat.  mas.  pi.  sutf.  -ii,  or  neut.  -ta.] 

Palceont.:  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification  th» 
third  order  of  the  class  Reptile,  or  Reptiles. 
(Prof.  Owen :  Paleontology,  I860.) 

Ich-th^-or'-m-dsB, «.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  ichthy- 
orn(is);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad,j.  suff.  -id(e.] 
Palceont. :  A  family  of  fossil  birds. 

Ich-thif-or'-nis,  «•  [Gr.  lxdvs  (ichthus),  and 
opn5  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  order 
Odontotormse.  They  had  teeth  sunk  in  dis- 
tinct sockets.  The  vertebra  were  all  bicon- 
cave. Ichthyornis  dispar,  a  carnivorous  and 
probably  aquatic  bird,  was  from  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  North  America. 

*  ich  -  tltf  -  6  -  sar'-  96  -  lite,  *.     [Gr.  Ix9fc 

(icltthus)  —  a  fish  ;  <r<ipf  (sane),  genit.  o-apxds 
(sarkos)  =  flesh,  and  Ai'0o«  (lithos)  —  a  stone.) 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Desraarest  to 
Caprinella,  a  genus  of  Hippuritidae,  from  ita 
resemblance  to  the  flabby  muscles  of  fishes. 

Ich  thy-6-saur,  «.    [ICHTHYOSAURUS.) 

Palceont. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Ichthyo- 
saurus (q.v.). 

"To  have  breathed  air  like  the  ichthyotaur."  — 
Lyell :  Elem.  of  Geol.  (ed.  1871),  p.  388. 

Ich-thy-o-sau'-ri-a,  s.  pi.  [ICHTHYOSAURUS.! 
Palceont. :  An  order  of  fossil  reptiles.  The 
teeth  are  lodged  in  grooves  of  the  premaxillas, 
the  maxillae,  and  the  mandibles,  not  in  dis- 
tinct sockets.  The  fangs  are  deeply  folded, 
the  limbs  are  converted  into  paddles.  The 
centra  of  the  vertebrae  are  short,  broad,  and 
biconcave.  (Huxley.) 

Ich-thy-o-sau'-ri-daa,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
ichthyn.-<aiir(ui>) ;  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -idee.} 
Palceont. :  The  typical  family  of  the  order 
Ichthyosauria  (q.v.) 

ich-thy-o-sau'-rus,  s.    [Gr.  ixOv*  (ichthut) 
genit.  Ix0vo<;  (ichthuos)  =  a  fish,   and  o-ou'pa 
(saura),  tfiivpos  (sauros)  —  a  lizard.] 
Palceont.  :  Ichthyosaur  ;   fish -lizard;    tho 


Otic,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pit, 
or.  worj.  wolf,  work,  whd,  s6n ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  role,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ce,o9=e;ey  =  a.   qu  -  kw. 
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typical  genus  of  the  order  Ichthyosauria.  It 
consists  of  gigantic  fossil  marine  reptiles, 
with  jaws  which  show  them  to  have  been  car- 
nivorous ;  and  the  half-digested  remains  of 
fishes  and  reptiles,  even  of  their  own  species, 
found  within  their  skeleton  is  a  proof  of  the 
nature  of  their  food.  Their  vertebra  were  fish- 
like,  their  paddles  like  those  of  a  porpoise  or  a 
•whale,  and  their  long  powerful  tail  a  propeller 
which  enabled  them  to  dart  with  great  rapidity 
through  the  water.  The  genus  extended  from 
the  Trias  of  Germany  to  the  White  Chalk  of 
England.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best  known 
species  was  Ichthyosaurus  communis  of  Cony- 
beare.  It  is  from  the  Lias.  /.  platyodon  also 
from  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis,  must  have  been 
more  than  twenty-four  feet  long. 

Ich  thy  o  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  ixO>x  (ichthus)  =  a  fish, 
and  suff.  -osis.] 

Pathol. :  Fish-skin  disease,  characterized  by 
the  development  on  the  skin  of  thick,  hard, 
dry,  imbricated  scales  of  a  dirty  gray  colour. 
There  is  no  pain,  heat,  or  itching.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  congenital  disease  and  lasts  through 
life.  Oiling  the  skin  (dugong  oil  being  per- 
haps best),  to  keep  it  supple,  is  the  only  remedy 
of  importance,  with  attention  to  the  general 
health. 

•Ich-thy-St'-O-mlst,  ».  [Eng.  ichthyotom(y); 
-ist.]  One  who  anatomizes  or  dissects  fishes. 

*  Ich-thy-St'-o-mjf,  s.     [Gr.  JxW?  (ichthu.s) 
=  a  fish,  and  TO/OIIJ  (tome)  =.  a  cutting ;  ri^vta 
(temuo)  =  to  cut.]    The  dissection  of  fishes. 

Ich'-thys,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  fish.]  A  word  found  on 
many  articles,  as  rings,  seals,  tombstones, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  early  years  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  mystical 
meaning,  from  the  fact  that  the  several  cha- 
racters are  the  initial  letters  of  the  Greek 
words  "ITJO-OUS  Xpioros,  SeoO  'Yios,  2(jjT»jp 
(lesous  Christos,  Theou  Hitios,  Soter)  =  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour. 

i'-ci-ca,  s.    [The  native  name  of  the  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amyrids,  family  Burseridse. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  tall  trees  with  balsamic 
or  resinous  juice,  unequally  pinnate  or  ternate 
leaves,  and  racemes  or  heads  of  small  whitish 
or  greenish  flowers.  About  twenty  species  are 
known,  mostly  from  the  warmer  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. Idea  guianensis  furnishes  incense-wood, 
/.  Icicariba,  part  of  the  American  Elemi ;  /. 
Caraiui,  the  American  Balm  of  Gilead  ;  I.  Ara- 
eouchini,  the  Balsam  of  Acouchi ;  I.ambrosiaca, 
the  Resin  of  Coumia ;  and  /.  altissinia,  the 
Curana,  Samaria,  Acuyari,  Mara,  or  Cedarwood 
of  Guiana. 

Ic'-I-cle,  *  is  e  cheL  *  I  si  kel,  *  i-se- 
yo  ket  *  is-y-kle,  *  ys-e-kel,  «.  [A.s. 
isgicel,  from  is  =  ice,  and  gicel  =  a  small  piece 
of  ice  ;  eogn.  with  Icel.  ins  =  ice,  jokull  =  an 
icicle  ;  Low  Ger.  is-helcel.]  UCKLE.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hanging,  conical  point  of 
ice,  formed  by  the  freezing  of  water,  &c.,  as 
it  (lows  or  drops  down  from  something. 

"  He  knew  no  more  of  fear  than  one  who  dwells 
Beneath  the  tropics  knows  of  Mdet." 

Moore :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorauun. 

2.  Her.  :   A  charge  of  the  same  shape  as  a 
drop  in  the  bearing  called  guttee,  but  reversed. 

ip'-I-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  icy  ;  -ly.]  In  an  icy,  cold, 
or  frigid  manner ;  very  coldly. 

Ip-I-ness,  i.  [Eng.  icy:  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  icy  ;  coldness. 

15'- ing,  190   ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Ice,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  coating  or  covering  of  con- 
creted sugar. 

"The  splendid  iceina  of  an  Immense  historic  plum- 
o»ke."—  Warlon :  Hut.  Hag.  Poetry,  vol.  Iii.,  {  43. 

Ic'-ker,  *.  [A.S.  (Northumb.)  eher  =  an  ear 
of  corn ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ahir.]  An  ear  of  corn. 

(Scotch.) 

ic'-kle,  i.  [A.S.  gicel  =  a  small  piece  of  ice.] 
An  icicle  (q.v.). 

"  Be  the  fire,  or  be  she  ickle." 

Cotton :  Join  of  Marriage  (IMS). 

•I'-cSn,  ft.  [Gr.  tinav  (eikon)  —  an  image.] 
An  image,  a  picture,  a  representation. 

"  Many  Netherlander*,  whose  nnines  and  iconi  are 
published."— HakewUl:  On  Providence 

•  1-cdn   Ic-aL,  a.     [Eng.  icon;  -tea/.]     Per- 
taining or  relating  to  figures  or  pictures ;  con- 
sisting of  figures  or  pictures. 


*  I'-con-ism,  s.    [Eng.  icon;  -ism.]    A  figure; 
a  representation. 

i-con'-d-clasm,  *.  [Gr.  tliaav  (eikon),  genit. 
etKopo?  (eikonos)  =  a  figure,  a  picture,  and 
icAao>a  (klasma)  =  a  thing  broken ;  <cAaui  (klao) 
=  to  break.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  breaking  or  destroying 
images,  as  idols,  &c.    The  word  is  usually 
confined  to  the   movement   in  the   Eastern 
Church,  but  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  in 
the  example. 

"Chapels  and  church-towers,  still  supreme  in  their 
beauty  in  spit*  of  the  rigid  iconockum  of  the  sixteenth 
century." — J.  S.  Brevier :  Englith  studiet,  p.  107. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  destroying  or  exposing 
shams,  delusions,   &c.  ;   an   attack    upon  a 
cherished  belief. 

l-con'-o-clast,  s.    [Gr.   MM  (eikon),  genit. 

fiicovos    (eikunos)  =  an    image,   and    icAao-7T)« 

(klastes)  =  one  who  breaks  or  destroys  ;  icAau> 

(Wad)  =  to  break  or  destroy  ;  Fr.  iconoclaste.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  breaks  or  destroys  images, 
as  of  idols,  &c. ;  one  who  is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  worship  of  images. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  destroys  or  exposes  shams, 
delusions,  &c. ;   one  who  attacks  cherished 
beliefs. 

IL  Ch.  Hist. :  A  party  or  faction  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  in  the  eighth  century,  who 
supported  the  Emperor  Leo,  the  Isaurian, 
in  his  violent  contest  against  image-worship 
(q.v.),  and  broke  images  where  they  had  the 
power. 

"'A  council  of  iconoclasts  was  held,  in  which  the 
adoratluu  and  the  use  of  images  was  condemned." — 
Jortin:  £cclei.  Hist.  (an.  741). 

l-con-o-cliist'-ic,  a.  CEng.  iconoclast;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  iconoclasni  or  iconoclasts. 
(Lit.  &fig.) 

"  The  Jewish  and  Moslem  iconoclastic  mind  thinks 
ancient  statue*  men  transformed  by  enchantment  or 
juduuieut."— Tylor  Early  Eat.  Mankind,  ch.  vi. 

i-con-6 -graph '-1C,  a.  [Eng.  iconography); 
•ic.} 

1.  Pertaining  or  "elating  to  iconography. 

2.  Representing  by  means  of  diagrams  or 
pictures. 

I-COn-Og'-ra-pliy,  S.  [Or.  t'ucovoypauftia 
(ei/iO/io<7/-a/i7uu),  from  e'uuiiv  (eikori)  =  an  image, 
and  ypd<j><a  (graplto)  =  to  write,  to  describe.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  ancient 
art  as  represented  by  pictures,  statues,  busts, 
engravings  on  gems  or  metals,  &c. 

"  An  eye  acquainted  with  Easter  Island  iconography 
would  at  once  detect  Uerrouias." — Journ.  jLnthrop. 
Inxt.,  iii.  311. 

*  1-COn-oT-a-ter,  s.     [Gr.  ilxtav  (eikon),  genit. 
ei/coros'    (eikoHOs)  —  an    linage,    and     Aarpeuw 
(latreuo)  —  to  serve,  to  worship.]     One  who 
worships  images. 

*  i-con-ol'-a-try,  s.    [ICONOLATER.]    The  act 
or  practice  of  worsliipping  images  ;  adoration 
of  images. 

*  i-con-ol'-o-gy;  *.    [Gr.  etxwV  (eikon),  genit 
fiKovos  (eikonos)  =  an  image,  and  Aoyos  (logos) 
=  a  discourse.] 

1.  A  description  of  images,  pictures,  statues, 
fee. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  images  or  emblematical 
representations. 

i-con-oph'-ll-lst,  *.  [Gr.  ttiaav  (eikon)  =  an 
image ;  4><Ac'w  (phileo)  =*•  to  love,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ist.]  A  connoisseur  of  pictures  or  gems; 
a  collector  or  judge  of  prints. 

"  There  are  few  icono/ihilitts  whose  criticism  on  an 
early  print  of  the  Northern  schhol  we  would  more 
willingly  accept."— Saturday  Kevieie,  March  29,  1884, 
p.  419. 

I-con  6m  a  clry,  «.  [Gr.  .t'ooav  (eikon)  =  an 
image,  and"  ^a-xn  (tnachc)  —  wrangling.)  A 
war  against  images ;  opposition  to  the  use  of 
pictures  or  images  as  objects  of  worship  or 
aids  to  adoration. 

*  i  -  cin  -  8m'-  Ic  -  al,  o.     [Gr.   e'tKov6na\ot 

feikonomachos),  (roineiKiav (eikon),  genit. .  ,^-r.ro? 
eikonot)  =  an  image,  and  ita.\n  (maelti)  =  a 
battle.]  Opposed  to  the  use  of  pictures  or 
images. 

"  We  should  be  too  imnomicnt  to  question  the  pic- 
tures of  the  wind*,"— Browne  :  Vulgar  Kmart,  bk.  v., 
ch.  xxi. 

I  cos  a  he  dral,  n.  [Gr.  euc<xri  (eikosi)  = 
twenty,  and  (Spa.  (hedra)  —  a  seat,  a  base.] 
Having  twenty  equal  triangular  sides. 


i-cos-a-he'-dron,   *  i-cos-a-e  dron,  tv 

[lOOSAHEDRAL.] 

Geometry : 

1.  A  solid  figure  having  twenty  equal  sides. 

2.  A  regular  solid,  consisting  of  twenty  tri- 
angular pyramids,  whose  vertices  meet  in  the 
centre  of  a  sphere  supposed  to  circumscribe 
it,  and  therefore  having  their  heights  and  bases 
equal. 

t  i-cos-an'-der,  &    [ICOSANDRIA.] 

Bot. :  A  piaut  of  the  class  Icosandria. 

i-cos  an  -dri-a,  s.  [Gr.  tlxoo-i  (eikosi)  = 
twenty,  and  avjjp  (aner),  genit.  dfopot  (undros} 
=  a  male.] 

Bot. :  The  twelfth  class  in  Linnseus's  arti- 
ficial system.  It  consisted  of  plants  having 
twenty  or  more  stamens  inserted  into  the 
calyx.  He  divided  it  into  five  orders  :  Mono- 
gynia,  Digynia,  Trigynia,  Pentagynia, and  Poly- 
gynia(q.v.). 

i-cos-an'-drous,  i-cos-an'-dri-an,  a. 

lEng.,  <fcc.  icosandr(ia) ;  -ous,  -i«?i.]  Having 
twenty  perigynous  stamens  ;  of  or  belonging 
to  the  Icosaudria. 

Mere,  s.  [Et-ym.  doubtful.]  "Anicre  is  ten 
bars."  (Gibson's  Catnden,  margin  ill  toe.)  (Hol- 
land :  Camden,  p.  361.) 

ic-ter'-y-a,s.  [Lat.  icto-u*=Gr.  IKT«POS  (ikteros) 
=  (1)  the'jaundice,  (2)  a  yellowish-green  bird, 
by  looking  at  which  a  jaundiced  person  wa» 
cured,  but  the  bird  died.  (Pliny:  H.  N.f 
xxx.  11.)] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  placed  by  Swain- 
son  under  his  sub-family  Brachypodiae  (Short- 
footed  Thrushes),  and  by  Jordan  doubtfully 
under  the  Sylvicolidse  (Warblers).  The  bill  is. 
shorter  than  the  head,  and  has  a  broad  l>ase  ; 
the  culmen  elevated  and  arched :  both  man- 
dibles entire;  the  wings  and  tails  rounded; 
the  middle  toe  very  long.  Icteria  virems,  or 
viridis  (/.  polyglotta  of  Wilson),  the  Ye'low- 
breasted  Chat,  is  found  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  described  by  Jordan  as  a  quaint,  loud 
songster.  It  has  great  powers  of  imitating 
the  sounds  which  it  hears. 

*  Ic-ter'-Ic,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  icterus,  from  icterus. 
=  jaundice  ;  Fr.  icterigue.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  jaundice. 

2.  Good  against  jaundice. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  remedy  for  the  jaundice. 

*  lo-ter'-Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.   icteric;   -al.]    The- 
same  as  ICTERIC  (q.v.). 

"Our  understandings  beiiig  like  Merleal  eyes."— . 
Biihoi>  Taj/lor :  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  ii.,  §  12. 

Ic-teY-i-d89,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  icter(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  Orioles  ;  a  family  of  Passeres,  In- 
sessorial  Birds.  The  bill  has  the  commissure 
angulated,  as  in  the  Fringillidae,  but  usually 
lengthened,  with  no  notch  ;  the  primaries 
nine ;  the  legs  stout ;  the  plumage  usually 
brilliant ;  the  notes  sharp,  often  melodious, 
in  other  cases  harsh.  Sub-families  three  : 
Agelainse,  Icterinse,  and  Quiscalinse.  About 
twenty  genera  and  a  hundred  species  are- 
known,  all  American.  (Jordan,  1870.) 

ic-ter-l'-n»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  icter(ns) ;  Latk. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  Hangnests  ;  the  typical  sub-family 
of  the  family  Icteridue  (q.v.). 

*  Ic-ter-f-tious,  •  ic-ter'-I-tous,  o.    flo 

TERU3.J  Having  a  colour  resembling  that  of 
the  skin  when  affected  with  jaundice  ;  yellow. 

*  ic'-ter-Sid,  a.     [Gr.  IicTepos  (ikteros)  =  the. 
jaundice,  and  elfios  (eidos) — appearance.]    Yel- 
low, as  if  jaundiced. 

ic'-ter-us,  ».    [Lat.]    [ICTERIA.] 

1.  Ornith. :  American  Oriole,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  sub-family  Icterina,  and  the. 
family  Icteridse  (q.v.).  Icterus  Baltimore  is 
the  Baltimore  Oriole  (q.v.).  and  /.  spurius* 
the  Orchard  Oriole  of  America. 

*  2.  Path. :  Jaundice. 

3.  Bot. :  A  morbid  condition  of  the  leave* 
of  plants,  as  of  wheat,  the  vine,  Ac.,  making; 
them  become  yellow.  It  is  different  from  chlor- 
osis, which  is  more  a  constitutional  malady. 

*  Ic-thy-ol'-o-gist,  *.    [ICHTHYOLOGIST.] 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jofrl;  oat,  90!!.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  (ion,   sion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -cioua,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -file,  iic.  =  Del,  del. 
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ictic— idel 


•Ic-tlC,  a.     [Lat.   u-<i(j.-  =  a   l.low.]     Sudden, 
•harp,  abrupt,  as  if  produced  by  a  blow. 

Se'-tl-def,  *.    [Or.  I<mS  (ikti*)  =  a  weasel,  and 
•'jo?  (eUluf)  =  form.] 

Zooi.  :  The  naiue  given  by  Valenciennes  to 
the  Viverrine  genus,  called  by  Cuvier,  Para- 
doxurus,  and  by  Temminck,  Arctitis.  It  con- 
tains the  Beuturongs  of  India. 

io  tin  i  a,  *.     [Or.  umw  (iktino»)  =  a  kite, 
a  hen-harrier.] 

Ornith.  :  Blue  kite,  a  genus  of  Falconidse, 
Bub-family  Milvinse.  IftinUi  subiitruleus,  or 
mitsissijxnsis,  is  the  Mississippi  kite. 

Ic  ti  ther  I  um,   *.     [Or.  r<m«  (iktis)  =  a 
weasel,  and  tfijptoy  (therinn)  =  a  wild  animal.] 
Palccont.  :  A  genus  of  Viverrid*  with  affini- 
ties to  the  Uyeeuidte.    From  the  Upper  Mio- 
cene of  Greece. 

to  -tus,  t.    [Uit.]   . 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke  :  as,  ictus  soils  =  sun- 
stroke. 

2.  Cadence,  emphasis  ;  stress  on  an  accented 
syllable. 

19  -y,  a.    [Eng.  ic(e);  -».] 

1.  Lit.  :  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  of 
the  nature  of  ice  ;  like  ice  ;  frozen. 

"  When  rnuat  the  icy  cold  had  chained  up  all  tin  deep.* 

lir.iytun  .  i'-ily-Olhion.  a,  19. 

2.  Fig.  :   Cold  ;   frigid  ;  cool  ;   lacking  in 
Warmth  ;  chilling. 

"  If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
Be  thou  so  too."      shakap.  :  Ku-kard  III.,  Hi.  1. 

icy  -cold,  a.  As  cold  as  ice  ;  very  cold. 
{Longfellow  :  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper.) 

icy  pearled,  a.  Studded  or  covered  with 
beads  or  spangles  ot  ice.  (Milton  :  Death  of  a 
Fair  Infant.) 


A  contraction  for  t  dem  (q.v.). 
I'd.    A  contraction  for  /  would. 

i-dae'-an,  a.  [Lat.  /</««».]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete. 

"  The  ivy  and  /daan  vine." 

.Scott  :  Lady  of  the  lake,  L  26. 

1-da-lf-a,  f.     [iDALIAJf.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
family  Doridaj.  Tliey  have  no  shells.  The 
animal  is  broadly  oblong,  the  tentacles  clavute 
or  linear.  Fourteen  species  known,  all  recent, 
four  of  them  from  Britain. 

I-da  ll  an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
IJalium.'a  town  in  Cyprus,  sacred  to  Venus, 
who  was  thence  sometimes  called  Idalia  ;  per- 
taining to  Venus. 

"  Jdalian  Aphrodite.*          Tmnyion  :  (Snone,  170. 

5de,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fish  of  the  carp 
family,  Leuciacus  Idus.  It  is  found  in  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Russia,  and  very  rarely  in  the 
British  seas. 

—Ida,  suff.  [Lat.  -ides,  from  Or.  e'&K  (eidos)  = 
form  (?).] 

Chem.  :  A  termination  indicativQof  combina- 
tion. It  enters  into  the  words  oside,  fluoride, 
chloride,  4c. 

J-de-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  {Wo.  (idea)  =  the 
look  or  semblance  of  a  thin;/;  i&tiv  (idein)  = 
to  see  ;  Fr.  idee  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  idea.  The  word, 
when  first  introduced  into  English,  was  so 
manifestly  a  Latin  word,  that  it  received  the 
pi.  ideal.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  mental  image,  form,  or  re- 
presentation of  anything. 

H  In  popular  language  idea  is  used  as  a 
aynonym  for  opinion,  belief,  purpose,  or  in- 
tention ;  and  in  the  example  it  has  the  sense 
of  mental  powers. 

"  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

Thornton  :  Spring,  11. 

IL  Philos.  :  The  word  idea  has  been  taken 
in  very  many  and  very  different  senses,  the 
history  of  which  would  be  a  history  of  philo- 
sophy. The  idea  of  Plato  (A.C.  429-347)  is  the 
pure  archetypal  essence  in  which  things  sub- 
sumed under  the  same  concept  participate  ; 
Aristotle  (A.C.  384-322)  taught  that  though  the 
One,  apart  from  and  beside  the  many,  does  not 
•zist,  none  the  less  must  a  unity  be  assumed 
as  (objectively)  present  in  the  many  :  and  the 
Stoics  (Zeno,  circ.  A.C.  355-263)  maintained 
the  doctrines  of  subjective  concepts  formed 
through  abstraction.  Philo,  who  flourished 


about  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  trans- 
formed the  Platonic  ideas  into  divine  thoughts, 
having  their  seat  in  the  Logos,  and  says, 
"  Tliis  is  the  doctrine  of  Moses,  not  mine." 
According  to  Plutarch  of  Chteronea  (towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century),  the  ideas  were 
intermediate  between  God  and  the  world ;  they 
were  the  pattern  and  God  the  efficient  cause. 
For  Plotinus  (203-270)  the  primordial  essence 
was  elevated  above  the  Platonic  ideas,  which 
were  emanations  from  the  One.  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquin  (1227-1274),  recognizes  a  form  in 
which  the  universal  exists  before  things — viz.' 
as  ideas  in  the  divine  mind.  For  Descartes 
(159(>-1060X  "ideas  are  the  forms  of  tilings 
received  into  the  soul ;"  for  Spinoza  (1(532- 
1677),  the  "  concepts  fonned  by  the  mind  as  a 
thinking  thing;"  and  Locke  (1632-1704)  says, 
'•  whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or 
is  the  immediate  object  of  perception,  thought, 
or  understanding,  that  I  uall  an  idea."  In  the 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz  (lt>4t>-17iy)  ideas  are 
the  active  forces  of  his  monads ;  Berkeley 
(1(584-1753)  used  the  word  as  equivalent  to 
phenomenon  ;  Hume  (1711-1776)  defines  ideas 
as  "copies  of  perceptions,"  and  Coudillac 
(1715-1780)  as  "  mental  representations  of  ob- 
jects of  apprehension."  Kant  (1724-1804) gives 
the  name  of  ideas  to  those  "  necessary  con- 
ceptions of  the  reason  for  which  no  corre- 
sponding real  objects  can  be  given  in  the 
sphere  of  the  senses."  According  to  Erasmus 
Darwin  (1731-1802),  an  idea  is  a  "  contraction, 
or  motion,  or  configuration  of  the  fibres  which 
constitute  the  immediate  organs  of  sense." 
Romagnosi  (1761-1835)  rejects  the  notion  that 
ideas  are  only  transformed  sensations,  he  re- 
cognises in  the  mind  a  specific  logical  sense, 
to  which  he  attributes  the  formation  of  uni- 
versal ideas  and  ideal  synthesis.  [For  the 
views  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  see 
IDEALISM.]  James  Mill  (1773-1836)  calls  ideas 
"  what  remain  after  sensation  has  gone,"  and 
Herbart  (1776-1841)  "typical  conceptions." 
Schopenhauer  (1788-1860)  posits  as  interme- 
diate between  the  Universal  Will  and  the  in- 
dividual in  which  it  appears,  various  ideas  as 
real  species  forming  stages  in  the  objectifica- 
tion  of  the  Will.  In  English  philosophical 
writings  of  the  present  day,  idea  has  been  re- 
placed by,  or  is  used  as  an  equivalent  of,  con- 
cept (q.v.). 

i-de  -al,  *  i-de   all,  a.  &  «.     [Fr.  ideal,  from 
Lilt,  'idealis,  from  idea.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Existing  in  idea;  intellectual;  mental; 
not  perceived  by  the  senses. 

"  A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  woe." 

Byron :  Lara,  1. 14. 

2.  Existing  in  fancy  or  imagination  only  ; 
visionary ;  not  real ;  fanciful. 

"  Thence  on  th'  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  turns 
Her  eye."  Thornton :  Hummer,  1,789. 

3.  Reaching  an  imaginary  model  or  standard 
of  perfection. 

"  Ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name." 

Baron :  Beppo,  xliL 

4.  Considering  the  world  of  sense  as  com- 
posed merely  of  ideas  existing  in  the  mind ; 
as,  the  ideal  theory  of  philosophy. 

"  A  relit  of  the  old  ideal  system."— Stewart  •  Phil. 
Euayi,  ess.  4. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  imaginary  model  or  stand- 
ard of  perfection  or  excellence. 

"  He  worships  your  ideal." 

Tennyton  :  Prineeu,  IL  S3. 

Ideal  realism,  s. 

Phil. :  The  teachings  of  an  eclectic  branch 
of  the  Kantian  school,  who  attempted  to  build 
up  a  harmonious  system  without  sacrificing 
Kant's  realistic  postulates  to  his  idealistic 
teachings,  or  conversely  giving  up  the  latter 
in  favour  of  the  former.  Schleiermacher,  Ul- 
rici,  and  Trendeleuburg  were  of  this  section 
of  Kantists. 

"  Others  .  .  .  sought  to  effect  the  harmonious  union 
of  Uu>  iilenll  ,tic  and  realistic  elements  in  a  doctrine  of 
Ideal-realitm."—Ceberweg  •  Ilia,  fhilot.,  it  138. 

*l-de'-a-less,a.    [Eng.  idea;  -less.]   Destitute 
of  ideas. 

i-de  al-is-a'-tlon,  s.    [IDEALIZATION.] 
i-de'-al-ise,  v.t.  &  i.    [IDEALIZE.] 

i-de  -al-ism,  s.    [Eng.  ideal;  -ism;  Fr.  idea- 
lisme;  Ger.  idealismus.  ] 

Philos. :  The  name  given  to  certain  systems 
which  deny  the  individual  existence  of  object 
apart  from  subject,  or  of  both  apart  from  God 
or  the  Absolute.  (Larousse.)  Idealism  denies 
the  existence  of  bodies,  holding  that  their 


appearances  are  merely  ideas  [perceptions]  of 
the  cogitant  subject.  Subjective  idealism 
teaches  that  these  ideas  are  produced  by  the 
mind  ;  objective  idealism  that  God  is  their 
author.  To  these  two  hypotheses  all  idealism 
may  be  reduced  (Tongiorgi:  Inst.  Phil.,  De 
Corp.).  Zeno  of  Elea,  in  classic  times,  antici- 
pated modern  idealism.  The  teaching  of  Zeno 
underwent  many  cUanges,  till  it  appeared  in 
the  modified  idealism  of  Plato,  which  was  it- 
self, in  course  of  time,  repeatedly  added  to  or 
diminished.  Berkeley  [!MMATERIALISM]  de- 
veloping Locke,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leib- 
nitz did  much  to  revive  idealism.  Kant  has 
been  claimed  as  an  idealist  —  Franck  (Diet,  det 
Sciences  (1875),  7i~a)  makes  Kant's  idealisms 
subjectif  one  of  the  three  divisions  to  which 
he  refers  all  modifications  of  Ideal  philosophy  ; 
but  Lewes  (Hist.  Philos.,  ii.  543)  says  Kant 
"  never  overlooks  the  distinction  between  the 
phenomena  which  the  mind  fashions,  and  the 
noumetia  which  it  only  postulates."  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel  are  the  founders  of  the 
great  schools  of  German  Idealism,  called  re- 
spectively, Subjective,  Objective,  and  Abso- 
lute. For  Fichte  the  object  has  no  real  exist- 
ence, but  is  dependent  upon  the  subject  ;  the 
non-Ego  is  the  product  of  the  Ego  (the  human 
soul).  For  Schelling  object  and  subject  are 
equally  real,  and  equally  manifestations  of 
the  Ego  (in  his  system  the  Absolute,  the  Sub- 
stance of  Spinoza).  Hegel's  only  reality  in 
this  case  is  the  relation  between  the  Ego  and 
non-Ego.  [HEOELIANISM.] 

l-di'-al-Ist,  ».    [Eng.  ideal;   -ist.] 

1.  A  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  idealism. 

"  Berkeley  was  sincerely  and  boua  nde  an  idealut.* 
—Stewart  :  Philoto/tii.  Eaayi.  No.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

2.  One  who  indulges  in  flights  of  fancy  o* 
imagination.    (Annandale.) 

l-de-al-lst'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  idealist  ;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  idealism  or  the  idealists 

1-de-aT-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  ideal  ;  -Uy.] 

1.  The  quality,  state  or  condition  of  being 
ideal. 

2.  Capacity  to  form  ideals  of  beauty  and 
perfection. 

i-de-al-iz-a'-tion,».  [Eng.ideaZfef/);  -ation.] 
The  act  of  forming  an  idea,  or  of  making  ideal. 

i-de'-  al-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  ideal;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  ideal  ;  to  embody  or 
represent  in  an  ideal  form  ;  to  give  form  to 
in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  ideal. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  form  ideals. 

I-de'-al-Iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  idealis(e);  -er.]  On« 
who  idealizes  ;  an  idealist 

l-de'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ideal;  -ly.]  In  an 
ideal  "manner;  by  means  of  ideas  ;  intellectu- 
ally, mentally. 

"A  transmission  is  made  materially  from  some) 
parts,  and  ideally  from  every  one."—  Browne  .  Vulgar 
£rrourt,  bk.  iii..  ch.  iz. 

i-de-a-log'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  idealotfue)  ;  -ic.} 
Of  or  ]>ertaining'«.o  an  idealogue  or  his  theories 
or  ideas. 

"  That  species  of  ideologic  composition  which  cam* 
least  into  collision  with  the  principles  of   imperial- 
Tt  ism."  —  Chambert'  £  ncyc.    (Annandale.) 

*  I-de'-al-ogue,  ».    [Eng.  ideal;  suff.  -ogm, 
as  in  demagogue,  &c.]    An  idealizer,  a  theorist, 
a  dreamer. 

"  Some  domestic  idealogue,  who  site 
And  coldly  chooses  empire." 

A'.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  rill. 

i  -de-at,  I'-de-ate,  s.    [IDEATE,  «.] 

Philos.  :  The  correlative  or  object  of  an  ideal 
the  real  or  actual  existence  correlating  with  an 
idea.  (G.  U.  Lewes,  in  Annandale.) 

*  I  -de'  ate,  v.t.    [Eng.  ide(a);  -ate.] 

1.  To  form  in  ideas  ;  to  fancy,  to  imagine. 

"I  could  ideate  nothing,  which  could  please." 

Donne:  To  Sir  Henry  (Cotton. 

2.  To  apprehend  and  retain  mentally. 

*  i-de-a'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  ideat(e);  -ion.]    The 

faculty  or  capacity  of  the  mind  for  forming 
ideas,  or  the  exercise  of  such  faculty. 

"As  we  say  Sensation,  we  might  say  also  Ideation; 
It  would  lie  a  very  useful  word."—  Jamrt  Mill  :  On  th» 
Human  Mind  led.  1869).  i.  53. 

*  I-de-a'-tion-al,  a.      [Eng.  ideation;    -al.] 

Pertaining  to  ideation  or  the  exercise  of  such 
faculty. 


*  i-del,  a.    [IDLE.] 


<ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  hero,  e-rncL.  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    »,  a  =  e.    ey  =  a,   qu  =  kw. 
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^-dem,  a.    [Lat.)    The  same. 

l-den'-tic-al,  *I-den'-tIc,  '  i  den  tick, 
*  1-den-tlque,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Low  Lat.  identicus,  from  identitas  =  identity 
(q.v.);  Fr  identiqite ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  ident'ux.] 
The  very  same,  not  different 

"The  two  sentiments,  which  seemed  inseparable 
and  even  identical."— llacaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

H  (1)  Identical  proposition :  A  proposition 
in  which  the  terms  of  the  subject  and  the 
predicate  are  identical,  or  contain  the  same 
idea. 

(2)  Identic  note :  An  official  communication 
in  terms  agreed  upon  by  two  or  more  govern- 
ments sent  at  the  same  time  to  some  power 
which  they  hope  to  influence. 

X-den'-tlC-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  identical ;  -ly.] 
In  an  identical  manner ;  in  exactly  the  same 
manner. 

1-den  tlC-al  ness,  *.  [Eng.  identical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality"  or  state  of  being  identical ;  exact 
sameness.  (Richardson:  Clarissa,  iv.  201.) 

i-den'-tl-f  l-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  identify ;  -able.] 
That  may  or"  can  be  identified  ;  capable  of 
identification. 

i-den-tl-fl-ca'-tton,  s.  [Eng.  identify;  c 
connective,  and  suff.  -ation.]  The  act  of  identi- 
fying ;  the  act  of  making  or  proving  to  be  the 
same ;  the  state  of  being  identified. 

"  Evidence  arises  out  of  the  plain  identification  of 
the  extremes  th.it  are  affirmed  of  one  another."— 
Digby :  Of  Jfani  Soul,  ch.  ii. 

I-den  -tl-fy,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  identifier,  from 
Lat.  idenMis  =  identity  :  idem  =  the  same, 
and  facio  =  to  make;  Sp.  identificar ;  Ital. 
identificare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  the  same ;  to  combine  or  unite 
so  as  to  make  one  ;  to  consider  or  represent 
as  one  and  the  same  ;  to  treat  as  the  same. 

"They  cannot  subsist  in  one  another,  or  be  identi- 
fied ;  they  must  be  conceived  as  distinct  from  each 
other."— Late:  Enquiry,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  determine  or  prove  the  identity  of; 
to  prove   to    be    the    same  with    something 
claimed  or  described  :  as,  To  identify  stolen 
goods. 

B.  Reflex.  :  To  unite  one's  self  or  coalesce  in 
interests,  aims,  objects,  or  views 

"  Let  us  identify,  let  us  incorporate  ourselves  with 
the  people."— Burke  :  On  the  Economical  Iteform, 

C.  Intrans. :  To  identify  one's  self;  to  coal- 
esce ;  to  unite  iu  interests,  aims,  objects,  or 
views. 

i-dent -ism, «.  [EDg.ident(ity);-ism.]  [IDEN- 
TITY, f  (3).J 

f-d6n'-tl-tjf,  *.  [Fr.  identite,  from  Lat.  iden- 
titatem,  accus.  of  identiUis,  from  idem  —  the 
same  ;  Sp.  identidad ;  Ital.  identita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  identical  or 
the  same  ;  sameness  ;  identicalness. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  identical 
with  or  the  same  as  .something  described  or 
claimed  :  as,  The  identity  of  the  stolen  goods 
was  proved. 

3.  [EQUATION,  II.  1.] 

H  (1)  Personal  identity : 

Ontology:  The  sameness  of  each  individual 
throughout  life,  though  the  atoms  of  which 
the  body  are  comjiosed,  the  dispositions, 
habits,  and  modes  of  thought,  are  continually 
Changing.  Every  act  of  memory  is  positive 
testimony  in  favour  of  personal  identity;  to 
remember  is  to  refer  a  past  state  of  conscious- 
ness to  the  same  subject  who  here  and  now 
recalls  it. 

(2)  Principle  of  identity  : 

Ontology:  The  principle  that  every  ens  is 
necessarily  itself  and  not  any  other  ens.  This 
follows  directly  from  the  first  principle  of 
Scholastic  Philosophy,  sometimes  called  the 
Principle  of  Contradiction.  The  same  thing 
cannot  be  and  not'be  at  the  same  time. 
(Nequit  idem  simul  esse  ct  lion  esse.) 

(3)  System  of  identity : 

Hist.  £  Philos. :  The  name  given  to  the 
objective  idealism-  of  Schelliug,  who  trans- 
formed Fichte's  doctrine  of  the  Ego,  combin- 
ing it  with  .Spinozism(q.v.).  According  to  this 
system,  object  and  subject,  real  and  ideal, 
nature  and  spirit  are  identical  [not  in  them- 
selves, but]  in  the  Abmlute,  of  which  they  are 
manifestations  Schelling's  Idealism  is  some- 
times known  as  IDENTISM. 


Id-e-6-,  pref.  [IDEA.I  Pertaining  to  or 
governed  by  ideas. 

idco  motion,  s. 

Phys. :  Motion  arising  from  a  dominant 
idea.  UDEO-MOTOR.] 

ideo-motor,  a.  Excited  or  caused  by  a 
dominant  idea. 

"The  cerebrum  responds  automatically  to  impres- 
sions fitted  to  excite  it  to  reflex  action,  when  from  any 
cause  the  Will  is  in  abeyance.  .  .  .  Thus  In  the  states 
of  reverie,  dreaming,  somnambulism.  4c..  whether 
spontaneous  or  artificially  induced,  ideas  which  takes 
full  possession  of  the  mind,  and  from  which  it  cannot 
free  itself,  may  excite  resixmdeut  ideo-motor  actions  ; 
as  happens  also  when  the  force  of  the  idea  is  morbidly 
exaggerated,  and  the  will  is  not  suspended,  but  merely 
weakened,  as  in  many  forms  of  insanity."—  Carpenter  : 
Mental  PhytMogy,  §  110. 

Id'-e-O-gram,  s.  [Gr.  ISea  (idea)  =  a  sem- 
blance, and  ypdjifia  (gramma)  =  a  written 
character ;  Fr.  ideogramme.]  The  same  as 
IDEOGRAPH  (q.v.). 

Id -e-6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  ioe'a  (Wea)  =  a  sem- 
blance, and  ypdibui  (gm/>ho)  —  to  write,  to  des- 
cribe.] A  symbol,  character,  figure,  &c., 
which  suggests  or  conveys  the  idea  of  an 
object,  without  expressing  its  name. 

"  Certain  ideogra/iht  or  picture  .writings." — Juurn. 
Anthroii.  hut  it.,  x.  103. 

Id-S-O-gT&ph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  ideograph  ;  -ic.] 
Representing  ideas  independently  of  sounds  ; 
specif,  applied  to  any  mode  of  writing  which 
by  means  of  symbols,  characters,  figures,  &c., 
suggests  orconveysthp  idea  of  an  object  with- 
out expressing  its  name.  Of  this  kind  were 
the  ancient  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians. 

"The  key  to  ideographic  writing,  once  lost,  can  never 
be  recovered."— Brintom :  MyOuofthe  A'ric  World, ch.  i. 

Id-e-d-graph'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  ideographic ; 
-<il.]  The  same  as  IDEOGRAPHIC  (q.v.). 

Id-e-o-graph'-Ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ideo- 
gra/ihical ;  -ly.]  In  an  ideographic  manner ; 
by  way  of  ideographs  or  ideographics. 

Id-e-o"-graph'-Ics,  s.  [IDEOGRAPHIC.]  A 
system  or  method  of  writing  in  ideographs,  or 
ideographic  characters. 

Id-S-d'g'-ra-plljf,  s.  [Eng.  ideograph;  -y.] 
A  system  of  ideographic  writing  ;  a  treatise  on 
writing  in  ideographic  characters. 

"The  symbol  .  .  .  constantly  recurs  in  painted  or 
graven  oleography."—  Wilton  :  Prehutoric  Man,  ii.  1X9. 

Id  e  6  log  1C  aL  a.  [Eng.  ideolog(y) ;  -ical.] 
Teaching,  pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  tenets  of  ideology  (q.v.). 

"The  ideological  school  is  the  natural  daughter  of 
Locke."— C'ouri'i :  Elem.  of  Piychol.  (ed.  Henry),  p.  87. 

Id-e-6l'-6-gist,  s.    [Eng.  ideology);  -ist.} 

1.  One  who  holds  or  supports  the  doctrines 
of  ideology. 

"The  school  of  Coudillac  was  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  physiologists  and  the  ideoloaittt."  — 
Veberueg :  Hitt.  Philot.,  ii.  3M. 

2.  One  who  treats  of  ideas  ;  one  who  idea- 
lizes ;    a  theorist ;   a  dreamer ;    a  visionary. 
(Carlyle  :  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii.) 

Id-e-8l'-o'-gjf,  s.  [Fr.  ideologie,  from  Gr.  ISia. 
(idea),  and  Aoyos  (logos)  — a.  discourse.] 

Hist.  £  Philos. :  A  term  introduced  by  Destutt 
de  Tracy  in  his  Elements  d'  Ideologie  (1801-4) 
to  designate  the  philosophy  of  the  French  Sen- 
sational School.  The  mind,  according  to  de 
Tracy,  is  nothing  but  sensation,  or  more  pro- 
perly tha  sensibility  of  which  sensation  is  the 
exercise.  This  sensibility  is  susceptible  of  im- 
pressions arising  (l)froju  the  present  action  of 
objects  upon  its  organs,  when  it  feels  simply  ; 
(2)  from  past  actions,  when  it  repeats  or  re- 
collects; (3)  from  things  which  have  relations, 
and  so  may  be  compared,  wReti  it  judges  ;  and 
(4)  from  the  wants  of  the  individual,  when  it 
wills.  Thus  sensation,  according  to  the  nature 
of  its  objects,  manifests  itself  as  pure  percep- 
tion, memory,  judgment,  or  will.  The  word  has 
nowcome  to  have  a  moreextended  meaning,  and 
its  use  is  not  confined  to  a  particular  school. 
"  H«nce  the  recent  celebrated  name  of  ideology  for 

the  designation  of  the  Science  of  Mind."— O.  II.  Ltwtt  : 

Hitt.  mint.,  ii.  24*. 

Id-o-o-prax'-ist,  s.  [Gr.  iota  (idea),  and 
irpo^it  (praxis)  =  a  transaction,  business.)  One 
who  puts,  or  endeavours  to  put  ideas  into 
practice.  (Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  viii.) 

Ides,  s.  pi.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  idus,  a  word  of  un- 
known origin,  but,  according  ta  Skeat,  prob- 
ably connected  with  Sansc.  iiulu,  =  the  moon.] 


In  the  ancient  Roman  Calendar,  the  13th  day 
of  January,  February,  April,  June,  August, 
September,  November,  and  December,  and  th» 
15th  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October. 
"  The  proud  liiet.  when  the  squadron  rides." 

Mttoauiay :  Lats  Regillut,  i. 

Id  est,phr.  [Lat.]  That  is;  it  is  frequently 
shortened  into  i.e. 

Id-I-Sc'-ra-s&  s.  [Gr.  Uio«  (idios)  =  peculiar 
to  one-'s  self,  one's  own,  and  icpicm '(krasis)  =  a. 
mixture  ;  Fr.  idiocrasie,  idiocruse.j  A  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution  or  temperament ;  that 
temperament  or  constitution  which  is  peculiar 
to  a  person  ;  idiosyncrasy. 

Id-I  6-crat  -Ic,  Id-I-i-crat-Ic-al.  a. 

[IDIOCRASY.]    Peculiar  in  constitution  or  tem- 
perament ;  idiosyncratic. 

Id'-I-d-C&  s.  [Eng.  idio(t);  -cy;  formed  as 
frequency,  from  frequent ;  Gr.  lo'iurcm  (idio- 
teia),  from  lotion)?  (idiotes).]  [IDIOT.]  Th» 
quality  or  state  of  being  an  idiot ;  want  or 
defect  of  understanding  ;  idiotcy. 


*  Id-I-o-e-lec'-txic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  to.os  (idiot) 
=  jieculiar  to  one's  self,  and  Eng.  electric.} 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  substances 
which  are  electric  by  virtue  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar properties,  or  which  manifest  electricity 
in  their  natural  state. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  substance  which  become* 
electric  by  friction. 

Id'-I-O-grftph,  s.  [Gr.  iSioypwtxx  (idiographot) 
—  written  with  one's  own  hand.]  A  mark, 
signature,  or  flourish  peculiar  to  any  indi- 
vidual ;  a  trademark. 

Id-I-i-gr&ph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  idiograph;  -ic.J 
Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  consisting  of 
idiographs. 


_  a,    [Gr.  ISioc  (idios)  =  one'* 
own,  and  yurij  (gune)  =  anything  feminine,  ia. 
bot  =  a  pistil,  and  Eng.  suff.  -CMS.] 
Bot.  :  Not  having  a  pistil. 

Id-I-oT-a-try,  «.  [Gr.  :S«K  (idios)  =  peculiar 
to  one's  self,  and  Aarpei'a  (latreia)  =  worship.) 
Excessive  self-esteem ;  the  worship  of  one'* 
self. 

Id  I  6m,  *Id-I-o'-ma,  *  id  1-ome,  s.  [Fr. 
idiome,  from  Lat.  idionui ;  Gr.  iSiiafia  (idionui) 
=  an  idiom,  from  iitdw  (idioo)  =  to  make  one's 
own,  i8i«  (Ulios)  —  one's  own,  peculiar  to  one- 
self ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  idioma.  Puttenham,  in  1589, 
ranked  this  with  words  quite  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  lauguage.] 

1.  A  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a  lan- 
guage ;  a  peculiarity  of  expression  or  phrase- 
ology ;  a  phrase  stamped  by  the  usage  of  a  lan- 
guage or  of  an  author  with  a  signification  other 
than  or  beyond  its  grammatical  or  logical  one. 

2.  A  dialect ;  a  peculiar  fonn  or  variety  ot 
language. 

"  But  whence  art  thou  inspired,  and  thou  alone. 
To  nourish  ill  an  idiom  not  thy  own  t " 

Dryden  :  To  Sir  Godfrey  KneUer. 

3.  The  genius  or  particular  cast  of  a  lan- 
guage. 

Id  I  6  mat  -Ic,  Id-I-a-mat  -Ic-al, n.  [Gr. 
toiu>u.aruc<k  (idiomatikos). J  [IDIOM.]  Peculiar 
to  a  language  or  its  idioms  ;  pertaining  or 
proper  to  the  particular  genius  or  mode  of  ex- 
pression of  a  language. 

"  ldi<>m<i(ic  differences  of  expression  which  flow  not. 
from  the  manners,  but  from  some  degree  of  study  and 
affectation."— Hurd:  (in  Writing  Dialogue.  (Pref.) 

Id  I  6-mat'-ic-al-ljr,u</i'.  [Eng.  idiomatical; 
-ly.]  In  an  idiomatic  manner;  according  to. 
the  idiom  of  a  language. 

id  i  6  pa  thet  ic,  a.  [Gr.  t««*  (idios)  = 
peculiar  to  one's  self,  and  Eng.  pathetic.]  Re- 
lating or  pertaining  to  idiopathy  ;  idiopathic. 

Id  i  6  path    ic.   id  i  6  path  io  al.  a. 

[Eng.  idiopath(y);  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  idiopathy  ;  indicative  of  a  disease 
not  preceded  and  occasioned  by  any  other 
disease  ;  primary  :  as,  idiopathic  tetanus, 
asthma,  or  erysipelas. 

Id-I-6-patn-Ic-al-lfc  adv.  [Eng  idio- 
pulhicoj. ;  -ly.  ]  In  an  idiopathic  maunei  ;  not- 
symptomatic-ally. 

5.  [Gr.ioioira9tia.(idiopatheia)t 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  Jafrl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bcnph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.      tion,    sion    shtin;  -Jion,    sion  -  shun,    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  do.  =  bel,  de  . 


Idiorepulsive— idm  oneidra 


from  Z4«K  (idiot)  =  peculiar  to  one's  self,  and 
vattof  (pathos)  =  stitl'ering  ;  Fr.  Uiiopathif.] 

1.  OnL  Lung. :   A  charaoteristic,  Hffection, 
or  disposition,  peculiar  to  an  individual. 

2.  J/Yif.  :  The  phenomena  presented  by  an 
idiopathic  disease. 

ld-I-o  rS-pul'-sive,  n.  [Or.  !««*  (Miw)  = 
peculiar  to  one's  self,  and  Eng.  rt]nUs(ve.\ 

Physics :  Producing  repulsion  by  its  unaided 
action  :  as,  the  idiortpulsivt  action  ofheat. 

td-I;  o"-syn'-cra-sy,  s.  [Or.  tiio«  (idios)  = 
private,  i«?culiar  to  oneself,  and  <rv-yKpa<ri« 
(sungknuis)  =  a  mixing  or  blending :  avv  (sun) 
=  together,  and  «p<io-i«  (krasis)  =  a  mixing ; 
«epa!-i>i7ii  (AvriuiniiHii)  =  to  mix  ;  Fr.  idiosyn- 
«rasi«;  I  til.  &  Sp.  iitiosiitcrusia.]  A  pecu- 
liarity of  temperament  or  constitution ;  a 
characteristic  peculiar  to  and  distinguishing 
an  individual ;  characteristic,  susceptibility, 
idiocrasy. 

"  Whether  quails,  from  any  idiotyncraty  or  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution,  do  innocuously  feed  upon  helle- 
bor*.  —  Browne:  t'ulyar  Smart,  bk.  lit.,  ch.  ixvui.j 

Jd-I-o-syn-crat'-Ic,    •  Id-I-*-syn-crat'- 

ick,  id  1  6  syn  crat  -ic  aL  a.  [IDIOSYN- 
CRASY.] Pertaining  or  relating  to  idiosyn- 
crasy ;  of  peculiar  temperament  or  disposition. 
"  His  lordship's  idiosyncratic*  terrors,  the  terrors  of 

a  future  state.  —  H'arburton:  The  Ditine  Legation, 

bk.  ii.  lApp.) 

td'-I-Ot,  *  id-e-Ot,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  idiot,  from 
Lat.  id  iota ;  Gr.  ioiuJTr/?  (idiotes)  —  (1)  a  man 
in  private  life,  as  contradistinguished  from 
one  occupying  an  official  position,  it  being 
presumed  that  the  highest  intellect  and  edu- 
catiou—uay,  all  the  education— would  be  found 
in  the  government  service  ;  (2)  an  uneducated, 
an  unlettered  man  ;  Zfiios  (idios)  =  private, 
one's  own  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  idiota.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  (In  the  first  Greek  sense) :  A  private 
person,  as  distinguished  from  one   holding 
public  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

"  S.  An.-- tin  affirmed  that  the  plain  places  of  Scrip- 
ture are  sufficient  to  all .  .  .  idiots  or  private  persons." 
— -f.  Taylor :  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  §  1. 

*  2.  (In  the  second  Greek  sense) :  The  com- 
mon  people ;  an  uneducated   or  unlearned 
person. 

"  This  allegation. .  .  .  that  pictures  are  the  scrip, 
•ture  of  idiot t  and  simple  persons."— Huntley  ;  Sermon* 
against  Peril  of  Idolatry. 

3.  A  human    being  weak  or   deficient  in 
understanding ;  one  who  is  destitute  of  reason 
•or  the  intellectual  powers ;  one  who  either 
naturally  or  from  sickness,  &c.,  is  weak  in  the 
intellect,  so  as  to  have  no  lucid  intervals  of 
reason,  as  distinguished  from  a  lunatic  who 
lias  such  lucid  intervals. 

"An  idiot,  or  natural  fool,  is  one  that  hath  had  no 
understanding  from  his  nativity."— BlacJutone  :  Com- 
ment., bk.  L,  ch.  8. 

H  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  in  a 
lealthy  adult  man  is  48  oz.  =  3  Ibs.  avoirdu- 
pois. One  adult  male  idiot  had  a  brain 
•weighing  28  oz. ;  another,  13  oz.  2  dr. 

4.  A  stupid,  silly  person  ;  a  fool. 

"  The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age." 

Byron  :  English  Bards  *  Scotch  Ketiewert. 

B.  As  adj. :   Idiotic ;    suffering   from   or 
Afflicted  with  idiocy  ;  like  an  idiot. 

"His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  laugh." 

Dryden :  Cymon  t  Jphigenia,  112. 

^f  For  the  difference  between  idiot  and  fool, 
see  FOOL. 

fd-i-ot-cy,  *.    [IDIOCY.] 

Id'-I-ot-ed,  a.  [Eng.  idiot;  -«A]  Rendered 
foolish  or  idiotic. 

"  Much  befooled  and  idioted." 

Tennyson  :  Aylmer's  Field,  590. 

id-i-6-tha-lam  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  I8«>«  (idios) 
=.  one's  own  ;  doAofip;  (thalamos)  =  an  inner 
room,  and  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Dot. :  A  tribe  of  lichens,-  having  shields 
first  close,  and  then  open,  and  the  nucleus  gela- 
tinous, made  up  of  naked  spores.  (Lindley.) 

fd'-i-o-thar-a-mous,  a.  [Gr.  t««x  (idios) 
=  peculiar  to  one's  self ;  Lat.  thalam(us),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  different  colour  or  texture 
from  the  tliallus.  Used  of  some  lichens. 

Id-I-ot'-Ic,  Id- Wf -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  idiot; 
-ic,  -iixti.  Fr.  idiotique.]  ' 

*  1.  Peculiar,  plain,  simple. 

2.  Like  orresembling  an  idiot ;  characteristic 
of  an  idiot ;  foolish,  silly. 


Id-I-Ot  -Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  idiotical ;  -ly.] 
In  au  idiotic  manner ;  like  au  idiot ;  foolishly. 

*  id-I-6t'-I-c6n,  s.    [Gr.  iSiom/cdV  (idiotikon), 
iiftit.  of  tttMTMnt  (idiutikos)  =  belonging  to  a 
private  man.]    A  dictionary  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular dialect,  or  to  the  words  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  one  part  of  a  country. 

*  Id'-I-ot-Ish,  *  yd-i-ot-yshe,  a.      [Eng. 
idiot;  -ink.]    Like  an  idiot ;  idiotic;  foolish. 

"  Moost  ydiotyshe  dottatje."— flute :  Image,  pt.  i. 

*  Id'-I^St-Ism,  s.      [Fr.  idiotisme,  from  Lat. 
idiotismu-s  =  Gr.  i£iumo-ju.d:  (idiotismos)  =  the 
way  or  fashion  of  a  private  person.] 

1.  A  peculiarity  of  expression ;  a  node  of 
expression  peculiar  to  a  language  ,  an  idiom. 

"  Scholars  sometimes  .  .  .  give  terminations  and 
idiotisms  suitable  to  their  native  language  unto  words 
newly  invented."—  Mate. 

2.  Folly,  foolishness,  idiocy. 

"The  running  that  adventure  is  the  greatest  idiot. 
i*m.~— Hammond  :  Works,  iv.  578. 

*  Id'-i-At-ize,  v.i.    [Eng.  idiot;  -we.]    To  be- 
come stupid  or  idiotic. 

id  -I-6t-like,  a.  [Eng.  idiot,  and  like.]  Re- 
sembling an  idiot.  (Tennyson  :  Enoch  Ardent 
640.) 

*  Id'-i-6t-ry,  s.    [Eng.  idiot;  -ry.]    Idiocy 

Jd'-i-o-type,  s.  [Gr.  18105  (idios)  =  peculiar, 
and  Eng.  type.] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  bodies  derived  by 
replacement  from  the  same  substance,  includ- 
ing the  typical  substance  itself.  Thus  am- 
monia is  idiotypic  with  ethylamine  and  all 
other  organic  bases  derived  from  it  by  substi- 
tution. 

Id-I-i-typ'-aC, a.  [Eng.  idiotyp(e);  -ic.]  Hav- 
ing the  nature  or  character  of  au  idiotype. 

i  die,  *  i  -  del,  *  i-deU,*  i-diV  y-dle,  a.  &  s. 

[A.S.  idel  =  vain,  empty,  useless ;  eogn.  with 
Dut.  ijdel  =  vain ;  Dan.  idel  =  sheer,  mere  ; 
Sw.  idel  =  mere,  downright ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ital 
=  empty,  mere  ;  Ger.  eitel  =  vain,  trifling.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  engaged  in  any  work  or  occupation  ; 
doing  nothing ;  unoccupied,  disengaged,  in- 
active. 


2.  Free  ;  not  occupied ;  leisure  ;  vacant. 

"  For  often  you  have  writ  to  her ;  and  she  in  modesty, 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  iigain  reply." 
Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

3.  Not  in  use  ;  not  employed ;  remaining 
unused. 

"The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung." 

il'Mon :  Xatioity. 

4.  Averse  to  labour  or  work ;  lazy,  indolent, 
slothful. 

5.  Useless,  empty,  vain,  ineffectual,  futile. 

"  Hear  your  idle  scorns." 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1 

*6.  Unfruitful,  unproductive, useless,  barren. 

"  Of  autres.vast  and  deserts  idle." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  3. 

7.  Trifling,  irrelevant ;  of  no  importance  ; 
without  foundation  ;  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

"This  idle  story  became  important."—  Jfacaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*  8.  Causeless. 

*  And  from  Prince  Arthure  fled  with  wings  of  idle 

feare."  Spenser:  F.  <i..  III.  vt  54, 

*  B,  As  substantive : 

1.  An  idle,  lazy  person. 

"An  idel  is  like  to  a  place  that  hath  no  walles; 
theras  devilea  may  enter  on  every  side."—  Chaucer : 
Penones  Tale. 

2.  Indolence,  inactivity.     (Sylvester:  Mag- 
nificence, 1,319.) 

*  idle-worms,  s.  pi.    Worms  which  were 
supposed  to  {be  bred  in  the  fingers  of  lazy 
people.    (Beaum.  £  Flet. :  Woman  Hater,  iii.  1 ; 
cf.  Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  i.  4.) 

idle  wheel,  s.    An  idler  (q.vj. 

i  -die,  v.i.  &  t.    [IDLE,  a.] 
A.  Intranxitive  : 

1.  To  lose,  waste,  or  spend  time  in  idleness 
or  inaction. 

'•That  she  and  all  her  fellow-gods 
Sit  idling  in  their  high  abodes." 

Prior:  Alma,  i.  lit. 

*  2.    To  float  or  move  about  aimlessly  or 
lazily.    (Shakesp. :  Romeo  <£  Juliet,  ii.  6.) 


B.  Trans.:  To  waste  or  spend  in  idleneo*; 
generally  followed  by  away  :  as,  To  idle  time 
uway. 

*  i   die  brained,  a.    [Eng.  idle,  and  brained.] 
Foolish,  silly. 

•  ts  the  man  idle-brained  for  want  of  rest?" 

Chapman:  Uomer  ;  Odyssey  nrlU. 

*  i  die  head  ed,  a.    [Eng.  idle,  and  headed.} 

1.  Foolish,  silly,  unreasonable. 

"  The  »ui>erstitious  idleheaded  eld." 

Shakes/I.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  IT.  4 

2.  Delirious,  infatuated. 

"  Upon  this  loss  she  fell  Mltheaded,  ami  to  this  very 
day  stands  near  the  place  still  "— L  Estrange. 

*  i'-dle-ly,  adv.    [IDLY.] 

i   die  ness,    *  i  del  ncs,    *  i  die  nesso, 
*  y-del-nesse,  s.     [A.S.  idelnes.] 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  occupation  or  em- 
ployment ;  the  state  of  being  unoccupied  or 
at  leisure. 

"  And  oftentimes  I  talked  to  him 
In  very  idleness." 

Wordsworth:  A neoaote for  Fathm. 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  disused  ;  want  of  USA 
or  exercise. 

"Sterile  with  idleness  or  manured  with  industry." 
Shakesp. :  Othello,  i.  S. 

3.  Laziness,  sloth,  indolence. 

"  Idleness  offers  up  the  sonl  as  a  blank  to  the  devlL* 
—South :  Sermons,  vol.  vi.,  ser.  10. 

4.  Uselessness,  vainness,  unprofitableness. 

5.  Emptiness,     triviality,     insignificance, 
silliness. 

*  i-dle-pat-ed,  a.     [Eng.  idle,  and  pated.} 

Idleheaded,  emptyheaded,  stupid,  foolish, 

I'-dler,  s.     [Eng.  idl(e);  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  spends  his  time  in 
idleness  and  inactivity  ;  an  idle,  lazy,  or  indo- 
lent person;  a  sluggard.  (Coivper :  Retire- 
ment,  681.) 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Much. :  A  cog-wheel  placed  between  two 
others  to  communicate  the  motion  of  one  to 
the  other.   By  its  interposition  they  are  caused 
to  rotate  in  the  same  direction,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  they  geared  directly  into  each 
other.     Another  description  of  idle-weed  ia 
caused  to  rest  upon  a  belt  to  tighten  it,  to  per- 
fect its  adhesion  to  the  baud- wheels  over  which 
it  runs. 

2.  Naut. :   A  person  on    board  ship  who, 
being  liable  to  constant  day-duty,  is  not  re» 
quired  to  keep  uiyht  watch. 


[IDLE,    a.]     An  idle,  lazy 


*  I'-dlej-by,  s. 

person. 

"I'-dle-sWp,  *i-del-ship,  ».     [Eng.  idltg 
-ship.]    Idleness,  laziness,  sloth. 

"  Of  idelship 
He  hateth  all  the  felauship."     Gower :  C.  A.,  IT. 

*id  lesse,  s.     [Eng.  idle;  -ess.]    Idleness. 
"Idlesse  it  seems,  hath  its  mortality." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  SS. 

i'-dly,  *  i-dlie,  *  i-dely,  adv.     [Eng.  idl(e)t 
•iy-] 

1.  In  au  idle,  lazy,  or  indolent  manner; 
lazily. 

"  Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below." 
Cottper:  lictirement,  286. 

2.  Uselessly,  in  vain,   ineffectually,  to  no 
purpose,  vainly,  futilely,  without  effect. 

"The  javelin  idly  fled. 
And  hissed  innoxious  o'er  the  hero  s  head." 

Pope:  ffomer;  Iliad  xvii.  S9& 

3.  In  a  careless,  trifling  manner ;  carelessly, 
frivolously. 

"  Ho  more  so  idly  pass  along." 

Byron  .  To  a  Youthful  friend. 

4.  Foolishly,  unreasonably. 

"How  idly  do  they  talk  !" 

Shakesp.  :  Comeily  of  Errors,  Iv.  4t 

Idly-busy,  a.    Busy  to  no  purpose. 

"  Of  idly-busy  men  the  restless  fry." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  4tt 

Id-mo-ne'-a,  s.     [Gr.  to>ui<  (idmon)  =  skilful.) 
Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Idmoneidae  (q.  v.).    Range  from  the  Cretaceous 
to  the  Tertiary. 

Id-mo-ne  -i-dae,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  idmon(ea); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Cyclostomatous  Poly- 
zoa,  having  the  polyzoary  erect,  simple  or 
branched,  the  branches  usually  round  and 
sometimes  anastomising  with  each  other. 
From  at  least  the  Cretaceous  rocks  to  the 
Tertiary. 
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1-do-cra^e,  »  [Or.  elSta  (eido)  =  I  see,  and 
*pa<ji;  (fcrasis)  =  mixture,  because  of  tlie  re- 
semblance in  form  between  the  crystals  and 
those  of  some  other  minerals.] 

Min. :  A  brown,  green,  yellow,  or  pale-  blue 
•ubtransi>arent  mineral,  of  vitreous  or  sub- 
resiuous  lustre,  with  double  refraction.  Hard- 
ness, 6*5 ;  sp.  gr.,  3-35  to  3'45.  Daua  calls  it 
Vesuvianite,  and  divides  it  into  an  ordinary 
variety,  and  cyprine.  Under  the  first  are  ranked 
Gahnite,  Frugardite,  Heteromerite,  and  Xan- 
thite.  Found  at  Vesuvius  and  Mount  Somma. 

T-d6l,  *  i  dole,  *  y-dol,  s.  [Fr.  idole,  from 
Lat.  idolum,  idolon,  from  Gr.  elSu\ov  (eidolon) 
=  an  image,  a  likeness,  from  tiSofiai  (eidomai) 
=  to  seem,  to  appear ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port. 
idolo] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  image,  a  representation  of  anything. 

"  Nor  ever  idol  seemed  so  much  alive  ?  * 

Dryden :  Medal,  1. 

2.  Specif. :  An  image  worshipped  as  God ; 
a    representation   of  divinity;    any   image, 
figure,  or  symbol  used  as  an  object  of  wor- 
ship ;  a  false  god. 

"  The  gods  of  the  cations  are  idolt.'—Ptalm  xcvL  5. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  on  which  the  affections 
Are    strongly  set,  or  to  which    persons  are 
strongly  attached  ;  one  loved  or  honoured  to 
•doration. 

"  He  had  then  been  the  idol  of  the  nation."— Macau- 
lay  .  Out.  Eng..  ch.  iv. 

*  IL  Metaph. :  A  false  notion  or  conception  ; 
an  enormous  opinion  or  idea  ;  a  fallacy. 

If  Bacon  (Novum  Organum,  i.  51-62)  divides 
the  sources  of  error  into  (1)  Idola  Tribus  (Idols 
of  the  Tribe),  founded  on  human  nature  in 
general ;  (2)  Idola  Specus  (Idols  of  the  Cave), 
springing  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
individual ;  (3)  Idola  Fori  (Idols  of  the  Forum), 
arising  from  language  and  social  intercourse  ; 
and  (4)  Idola  Theatri  (Idols  of  the  Theatre),  or 
the  deceptions  which  have  arisen  from  the 
dogmas  of  different  schools. 

idol-fire,  s.  A  fire  burned  on  the  altar  of 
an  idol.  (Tennyson  :  Love  Thou  Thy  Land.) 

idol-god,  s.    A  false  god ;  an  idol. 

"Marcelliuus  .  .  .  preserved  his  life  by  sacrificing 
to  the  idol-goat."— Clarendon :  Religion  i  Policy,  ch.  ii. 

idol  shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Ampullaria,  called  also 
the  Apple  Snail. 

idol-worship,  s.  The  worship  of  idols 
or  falsa  gods  ;  idolatry. 

•i'-dAl,  v.t.  [IDOL,  s.]  To  idolize.  (Sylvester: 
Babylon,  20  ) 

l   dol  ant,   5.     [Eng.  idol,   s.  ;  -ant.]     An 
idolater.    (Sylvester:  Triumph  of  Faith.) 

*  i  dol  aa  tre,  i.  to  a.    [O.  Fr.]  ~* ' 

A.  As  subst. :  An  idolater. 


B.  As  adj. :  Idolatrous.  (Hudson :  Judith 
Iv.  358.) 

i-doT-a  ter,  *.  [Fr.  idoldtre:  Ital.  idolatro; 
Sp.  idolatra,  idolatro ;  Lat.  idololatres,  from 
Or.  ei&oAoAaTpij?  (eiddlolatres),  from  tiowAof 
(eidolon)  =  an  image,  and  Aarpit  (lu.tr is)  =  a 
servant.] 

1.  One  who  worships  idols ;  one  who  pays 
divine  honours  to  images,  figures,  or  repre- 
sentations made  by  hands ;  a  worshipper  of 
false  gods  ;  a  pagan. 

"Idolater  is  also  Oreke,  and  the  English  an  Image- 
•ervaut."—  TyndaU  :  Warkt.  p.  424. 

*  2.  One  who  idolizes  or  admires  greatly  ; 
an  adorer. 

"  Jonsou  w.w  an  idolater  of  the  ancients."— nurd, 

i-ddl'-a  trSss,  s.  [Eng.  idolater;  -ess.]  A 
female*  worshipper  of  idols.  (Milton :  P.  L., 
i.,  445.) 

*  i  do  lat'-rfc-al,  a.  [Eng.  idolatry ;  c  con- 
nective ;  -al.  ]  Pertaining  or  tending  to  idolatry. 

"  No  irtolatrlcal  sacrifice."— Hooper. 

* l-ddr  a-trize,  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  idolatry); 
-ize.} 

A.  Intraia. :  To  practise  idolatry  ;  to  wor- 
ship idols. 

"  All  that  honour  thee  idolatrite." 

Daniel :  Complaint  of  Rotamond. 

B.  Trans. :  To  adore ;   to  worship,  as  an 
idol. 


i-dol'-a-trous,  a.     [Eng.  idolatry);  -ous.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  idolatry ;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of 
false  gods. 

2.  Given  to  or  practising  idolatry  ;  worship- 
ping idols.    (Milton  :  P.  R.,  i.  444.) 

3.  Consisting  in  or  of  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
cessive attachment  or  reverence  :  as,  an  idala- 
trous  veneration  for  antiquity. 

l-dol'-a-trous-l^1,  adv.  [Eng.  idolatrous ; 
-ly.]  In  an  idolatrous  manner ;  with  excessive 
reverence,  veneration,  or  attachment. 

"  Miserable  Indians  idolatroitsly  adoring  their  devil- 
lish  pagodes."— Bp.  Ball .  Character  o}  Man. 

i-dol-a-tr*,  *  i-dol-a-trie,  s.  [Fr.  idold- 
trie,  from  Low  Lat.  idolatria,  a  shortened  form 
of  idololatria,  from  Gr.  eiSojAoAarpeia  (eiddlo- 
latreia),  from  ci&oAoi/  (eidolon)  =  an  image; 
Aarpeia  (latreia)  =  service.] 

1.  The  worship  of  idols,  images,  or  repre- 
sentations made  by  hands  to  represent  di- 
vinity, or  of  any  inanimate  object ;  the  worship 
of  false  gods  ;  paganism. 

"  Idolatrie  is  Greeke,  and  the  English  is  iuiage- 
aervice."— TyndaU :  Warkt,  p.  424. 

*  2.  An  idol ;  a  false  god. 

"Baal  next  and  Ashtaroth, 
And  all  the  idolatriet  of  heathen  round." 

Milton :  P.  R..  iii.  418. 

3.  Excessive  veneration  for  or  attachment 
to  any  person,  object,  or  thing.  (Shakesp : 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4.) 

If  According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  idolatry 
or  anthropomorphism  is  the  fifth  of  six  pro- 
gressive stages  in  the  history  of  religion.  [GoD.] 

(1)  Ethnic :    The    ancient    Egyptians,    the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  the  modern  Chinese, 
Burmese,  Hindoos,  &c.,  ate  all  ill  that  fifth 
stage  of  religious  development. 

(2)  Jewish :  In  all  countries  where  idolatry 
exists,  the  tendency  is  for  the  uneducated  to 
worship  the  idol  as  if  it  were  a  deity,  while 
the  more  enlightened  employ  it  simply  as  an 
imagined    aid    in    adoring   an    unseen    God. 
Many  of  the  denunciations  against  idolatry 
in  Isaiah's  prophecies  are  levelled  chiefly  at 
the  first  of  these  (xlii.  17,  xliv.  10-17) ;  but 
some  censure  also  the  higher  form  (xl.  18-25). 
When  Aaron  made  the  golden  calf,  he  pro- 
claimed a  feast,  not  to  it,  but  to  Jehovah. 
This  was  on  his  part  the  higher  form  (Exod. 
xxxii.  4,  5),  but  the  people  said,  "These  be 
thy  gods,"  and   worshipped    the  calf    itself 
(xxxii.  4,  8).    The  second  commandment  is 
directed  against  idolatry. 

(3)  Christian :  Images  had  been  Introduced 
into  the  various  churches  about  A.D.  300  for 
instruction  only  :  gradually  they  began  to  be 
worshipped.     About  726  a  controversy  arose 
with  regard  to  their  use.    The  Emperor  Leo 
the  Isaurian  issued  edicts  against  them,  and 
carried  them  out  with  relentless  rigour  in  736. 
Between  the  doll  of  a  girl  and  the  idol  of  a 
worshipper  there  is  a  close  affinity,  and  it  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  restoration  of  image- 
worship  was  brought  about  by  a  woman  (the 
Empress  Irene) ;  this  was  in  780.    The  second 
Council  or  Nice  sanctioned  them  in  787.     But 
in  the  modern  Greek  Church,  pictures  instead 
of  actual  images  are  used.    The  latter  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    Most 
Protestant  Churches  exclude  them  from  their 
places  of  worship,  or,  if  they  admit  them,  do 
so  only  for  ornament.    [ICONOCLAST.] 

I-dol'-X-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  idol,  s.  ;  i  connective, 
and  Lat.  Jio,  used  as  passive  of  facio  =  to 
mske.J  To  make  an  idol  of.  (Southey:  The 
Doctor,  ch.  cxliv. 

* i'-dol-feh,  a.    [Eng.  idol;  -toft.]    Idolatrous. 

"They  have  stuffed  their  idollt/i  temples  with  the 
wasteful  pillage  of  your  estates."— Milton :  Keatm  o/ 
Church  Government,  bk.  li.  (Cone.) 

*  l'-d6l-if m,  s.    fEng.  idol;  -ism.] 

1.  The  worship  of  idols ;  idolatry.    (Sylves- 
ter: The  Decay,  518.) 

2.  Vain  opinions,  fancies. 

"  How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 
Their  idotUna,  traditions,  |»radoxes  ?  " 

Milton :  P.  R..  iv.  234. 

*  l'-d6l-Sst,  s.    [Eng.  idol;  -ist.]    A  worship- 
per of  idols  ;  an  idolater.     (Milton :  Samson 
Agonistes,  453.) 

i'-dol-ize,  v.t.  &,  i.    [Eng.  idol;  -ite.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  worship  as  an  idol ;  to  pay  divine 
honours  to  ;  to  make  an  idol  of. 


2.  To  pay  excessive  veneration  or  reveieuce 
to  ;  to  love  to  excess. 

...  "To  war  with  pleasure,  idolized  before  " 

;  Cowper  :  Expostulation,  410l 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  practise  idolatry  ;  to 
worship  idols. 

I'-dol-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  idolize);  -er.]  One 
who  idolizes  one  who  loves  or  venerates  to 
excess. 

"  Though  I  be  not  such  an  idoluer  of  antiquity.*-* 
Wa.rbu.rton :  To  Surd,  let.  48. 

*  l-dSl-d-Clast,  s.      [Gr.  elSuAoi-  (eidnlon)  =a 
an  image,  and  icAd<rn/s  (klastes)  —  a  breaker : 
icAau  (klao)  —  to  break.]    An  iconoclast  (q.v.). 

l-dol  6  graph  ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  idol,  s.  :  o 
connective;  and  graphical.]  Ti  eating  of  idols 
or  idolatry.  (Southey  :  Letters,  iii.  532.) 

*I'-dol-ous,  *i-dol-ouse,  a.  [Eng.  idol: 
-ous.]  Idolatrous. 

"  When  such  an  image  or  idolaute  prince  is  thus  up 
«et."— Bale :  Image,  pt.  ii. 

*  I-dd'-ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  idoneus.]  Fit,  proper, 

suitable  ;  adapted  for  a  particular  purpose. 

"  Some  other  fit  mineral  water,  or  idoneout  liquor.* 
—Boyle:  Works,  iv.  806. 

i-do-the'-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  (in  Mythol.)  a  daughter 
of  Proteus",  who  aided  Meuelaus  in  obtaining 
information.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Idotheidae  (q.v.).    It  contains  the  Box-Slaters 
(q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cape  Liliace*. 

i-do-the -i-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  idothe(a); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Cursorial  Isppoda.  It 
consists  of  small,  elongated,  marine  crusta- 
ceans, having  the  posterior  abdominal  feet 
modified  into  a  pair  of  flat  appendages,  and 
the  outer  antennae  often  very  long. 

id'-ri-a-lin,  id'-ri-a-line,  s.    [IDRIALITE.] 

Chemistry : 

1.  (Of  both  forms):  C^H^O.    A  white  crys- 
talline substance,  extracted  from  idrialite.    It 
can  be  obtained  either  by  dry  distillation  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide,  or 
by  boiling  the  mineral  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
the  liquid  on  cooling  depositing  impure  idria- 
lin.     It  is  insoluble  in  water  even  on  boilng, 
and  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  best  solvent  ii  oil  of  turpentine  or  amylic 
alcohol.     Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  an  in- 
tense blue  colour  is  formed  ;  with  nitric  acid 
an  insoluble  red  powder  is  produced.    Idrialin 
was  long  supposed  to  be  a  hydrocarbon,  but  it 
is  now  proved  to  contain  oxygen. 

2.  (0/tfw:/orm.idrialine):  [IDRIALITE]. 

id'-ri-al-ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  mines  of 
Idria/in  Carinthia  ;  suff  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  crystallized  white  mineral ;  com- 
position: carbon,  94.5  to  94'8;  hydrogen,  5'1 
to  5'5.  Called  also  Idrialine. 

1-djfl,  I'-djfll,  s.  [Lat.  idyllium;  from  Gr. 
el6"uAA(»i>  (eid'Mion)  =  a  short,  descriptive, 
pastoral  poem ;  etSos  (eidos)  =  form,  resem- 
blance, figure  ;  Fr.  idylle ;  Ital.  idillio ;  Sp. 
idilio.]  A  short  poem,  the  subject,  orat  least 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  which,  is  a 
simple  description  of  pastoral  nature,  life, 
and  scenery,  or  of  events  in  pastoral  life  :  as 
the  idyls  «f  Theocritus  among  the  ancients ; 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  &c. 

If  Tennyson  has  given  the  name  "Idylls" 
to  a  series  of  poems  founded  on  incidents  in 
the  Arthurian  legend. 


ic,  o.  [Eng.  idyl;  -ic.]  Of  orpertain- 
iiig  to  idyls  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  idyl ;  descrip- 
tive of  pastoral  life  or  scenery. 

i.  &,  phr.  [Lat.  id  est.]  A  contraction  for 
id  est  =  that  is,  that  is  to  say. 

"leld,  v.t.  [Seedef.]  A  contraction  for  yield, 
in  the  old  phrase,  "  God  'ield  you." 

ier-de',  ».    [Gael,  tar  =  after;  cgha  =a  grand- 
son.]   A  great-grandchild.    (Scotch.) 
"  His  wee  curlie  John's  ieroe." 

Burnt :  Dedte.  to  Qavin  Hamilton,  Etq. 

* I-or-i-man-cy,  3.    [HIEROMANCY.] 

if,  *  ef,  *  get  *  gif,  *  gifff  *  yif  *  yt  conj» 
[A.S.  gif;  cogn.  with  Icul,  ef,  if;  But.  of; 
O.Fries.  ief,  gef,  ef,  of;  O.  Sax.  ef,  of;  Goth. 
iba,  ibai;  O.  H.  Ger.  ibu,  ipu,  upi,  upa;  Ger. 


*>6il.  boj^;  pout,  joltrl;  oat,  9 ell,  chorus,  9bin,  benob;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Jjtenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shun,    -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -{ion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  -  shu*.    -We.  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  deL 
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1'faith— ignorance 


«i>;  Wei.  o.  Home  Tooke's  plausible  guess 
tk*t  the  A.S.  iiif  is  the  imperative  inooti  of 
f(fan  =  to  give,  has  no  foundation,  and  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  results  of  comparative 
philology.] 

1.  A   hypothetical    particle,   introducing  a 
conditional  sentence,  and  =  suffering  or  grant- 
ing that,  in  case  that,  allowing  that. 
"  //  thrv  have  done  this  dred,  mynoble  lord. 
if!  talk'it  thou  to  me  ol  f/i .'    Thou  art  a  traitor." 
Stak'etp. :  Xickard  III.,  iii.  4. 

1.  Whether. 

"  In  doubt  if  best  wen.  as  It  was." 

.Oiatetp.  :  Complaint,  98. 

^  V  was  formerly  frequently  followed  by 
Oat. 

•  I'- faith',  adv.  [A  contraction  of  in  faith.]  In 
faith,  indeed,  truly. 

•T-fSckS',  adv.   [A  corruption  of  in  faith.]   In 

faitt>,  truly. 

Ig  a  sur  Ic,  o.  [Fr.  igatur,  from  the  Pegu 
name  of  St.  Ignatius-bean  (q.v.) ;  Eng.  suff. 
•ic.]  [laNATios.]  Contained  in  or  derived 
from  St.  Ignatius's-bean,  or  from  nux  vomica. 

igasuric  acid,  t. 

Chen. :  One  of  the  acids  combined  with 
•trychnine  and  brucine  in  the  St.  Ignatius' s- 
bean  and  in  nux  vomica.  It  crystallizes  in  the 
form  of  small  hard  granular  crystals,  which 
have  a  sour  astringent  taste,  and  are  very 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Ig  a  sur   Ine,  *.    [Fr.  igatur ;  -int.]    [lox- 

SURIC.] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  discovered  in  1853  by 
Desnoix,  in  the  mother-liquors  from  which 
•trychnine  and  brucine  had  been  precipitated 
by  lime.  It  crystallizes  in  feathery  groups  of 
white  silky  needles,  which  have  the  bitter 
taste  and  poisonous  properties  of  strychnine 
•nd  brucine.  The  crystals  are  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  almost 
insoluble  in  ether.  By  treatment  with  hot 
water,  arid  fractional  distillation,  igasurine 
yields  nine  distinct  bases,  all  crystalline, 
bitter,  and  poisonous.  It  resembles  brucine 
in  its  behaviour  towards  re-agents. 

ig  les   i  a  site,  s.    [Named  from  Iglesias,  a 
town  in  Sardinia.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Cerussite  (q.v.). 

Ur-lo-ite,  Ig-lite,  *.     [From  Iglo,  in  Tran- 
sylvania, where  it  occurs.] 
Af in. :  The  same  as  ARAGONITE  (q.v.). 

ig  -loo,  s.     [Esquimaux.] 

L  A  hut,  usually  of  a  circular  form,  made 
of  snow.  [SNOW-HOCSE.] 

2.  An   excavation  made  by  a  seal  in  the 
mow  over  its  breathing-hole,  for  the  protection 
of  its  young. 

•Ig-na'-ro,  ».     [Ital.,  from  Lat.  ignarut  = 

ignorant.]    An  ignorant  person,  a  blockhead. 

"  It  was  intolerable  insolence  in  such  ignaroet  to 

challenge  this  for  Popery." — Mountague:  Appeale  to 

Ctuar,  ch.  nxi. 

lg-na  ti  us  (t  as  sh),  s.  [From  Ignatius 
Loyola,  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.]  (See 
the  etym.  and  the  compound.) 

Ignatius's  bean,  s. 

Bot. :  The  seeds  of  the  so-called  Ignatia 
award ;  but  the  genus  Ignatia  is  now  given 
up,  having  been  founded  on  fragments  of  two 
different  plants  not  akin  to  each  other.  St. 
Ignatius's-beans,  called  in  parts  of  India  Pa- 
peeta,  have  been  given  in  cases  of  cholera,  but, 
if  an  overdose  be  taken,  giddiness,  and  con- 
vulsions will  ensue.  They  are  supposed  to 
come  from  a  species  of  Strychnos,  perhaps 
S.  multiflora. 

Jg'-ne-ous,  a.    [Lat.  Igneus,  tfomignis  =  fire.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Containing  or  of  the  nature 

of  fire ;  fiery,  emitting  fire,  resembling  fire.      . 

"Those  igneoui  corpuscles  that  flow  from  the  sun, 

or  both  of  ttiem."— Boyle  :  Worki,  i.  MS. 

2.  Bot. :  Flame-coloured,  very  lively  scarlet, 
fiery  red. 

3.  Geol. :  Applied  to  rocks  believed  to  be 
produced  by  the  agency  of  fire.    They  include 
the  Volcanic  and  Plutonic  rocks  (q.v.). 

igneous-action,  s. 

Geol. :  The  action  of  fire  or  of  great  heat. 
Igneous-action  is  the  antagonistic  power  to 
aqueous  action.  Whilst  the  latter,  if  left 


uncounteracted.  would  tend  to  wash  away  all 
him!  grain  by  grain  or  fragment  by  fragment, 
and  deposit  it  in  the  sea,  igneous  action  heaves 
it  up  again. 

igneous-causes,  s.pl.  Chiefly  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes. 

*  ig  nes   9ent,  a.  &  ».     [Lat.   ignescens,  pr. 
par.  of  iynesco  =  to  become  fire  ;  ignis  =  fire.] 

A,  Asadj^:   Emitting  sparks  of  fire  when 
struck,  as  with  steel ;  scintillating. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  body  which  emits  sparks  ; 
specif.,  a  stone  or  mineral  which  emits  sparks 
when  struck,  as  with  iron  or  steel. 

*  Ig-nic'-o-list,  s.     [Lat.  ignis  =  fire ;  eoZo  = 

to  worship ;  and  Eug.  suff.  -ist.]  One  who 
worships  tire  ;  a  fire-worshipper. 

*  Ig-nif  '-er-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  ignifer;  from  ignis 

=  lire,  fe.ro  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Producing  fire. 

*  ig  -ni-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [!ONIFY.] 

*  Ig-nif '-lu-OUS,  a.       [Lat.  ignifluus;  from 
ignis  =  fire,  fluo  =  to  flow,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous.]    Flowing  with  fire. 

*  Ig'-ni-fy,  v.t.    [Lat.  ignis  =  fire,  and  facio 
(pass,  ^io)  =  to  make.]    To  form  into  fire. 

"  The  tgnified  part  of  matter  was  formed  into  the 
body  of  the  sun."— Stukeley :  Palaogra.  Sacra,  p.  20. 

*  ig  nig  -en-oiis,   a.    [Lat.  ignigenus,  from 
ignis  =  tire,  and  gigno  (pert.  t.  genui)  =  to 
beget,  to  produce.]    Produced  by  fire. 

*  ig-nip'-  o-ten9e,  s.    [Lat.  ignis  =  fire,  and 
potentia  =  power.]    Power  over  fire. 

»  ig  nip  -  6-tent,  a.  [Lat.  ignipotens :  ignis 
=  tire,  and  potens  =  powerful.]  Presiding  or 
having  rule  over  fire  ;  fiery. 

"It  drives,  ignipotent,  through  every  vein." 

Savage :  On  the  Recovery  of  a  Lady. 

Ig  nis  fat  u-us,  s.  &  a.  [Lat=  foolish  fire ; 
FT.feufolletj 

A.  As  substantive : 

Meteor. :  A  flame-like  meteor  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  in 
marshes,  above  burial-grounds,  or  other  places 
where  there  is  decaying  animal  matter.  When 
approached,  it,  as  a  rule,  appears  to  recede. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  phosphuretted  or 
carburetted  hydrogen  escaping  from  decaying 
bodies,  &c. 

"  Not  even  an  ignit-fatutu  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes." 

Byron :  Hateppa,  rr. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Foolish,  vain,  illusory. 

"An  ignu-fatuui  gleam  of  love ?" 

Byron  :  To  a  youthful  friend. 

Ig  mte',  v.t.  *  i.  [Lat.  ignitus,  pa.  par.  of 
ignio  =  to  set  on  fire.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  kindle ;  to 
render  luminous  or  red  by  heat. 

"  Te  heate  with  a  long  set  of  faire  and  warme  weather 
b,id  even  ignited  the  aire."— Evelyn :  Jfemoin  (Sept. 
lG6fi). 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  fire ;  to  become  lu- 
minous or  red  with  heat. 

*ig-nlt'-i-ble,  «.  [Eng.  ignit(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  ignited  or  set  on  fire ;  in- 
flammable. 

"  Now  such  bodies  as  strike  fire  have  sulphureous  or 
ianitible  parts  within  them."— Browne : .  fuljar  £r- 
rourt,  bk.  ii..  ch.  i. 

ig-ni -tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ignitus,  pa. 
par.  of  ignio  —  to  set  on  fire.] 

1.  The  act  of  igniting,  kindling,  or  setting 
on  fire. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ignited,  kindled,  or 
set  on  fire. 

"  Now  to  contract  this  direction,  there  needs  not  a 
total  ignition."— Browne :  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  U-, 
ch-ii. 

*  ig  niv  6-mous,  o.    [Lat.  ignivomus,  from 
ignis  —  fire,  and  vomo  =  to  vomit.]    Vomiting 
or  belching  out  fire. 


« Ig-no-bil-I-ty;  *  ig-no-byl-y-tie,  s. 

[Lat.  ignobilitns,  from  ignobilis  —  mean,  ig- 
noble ;  Fr.  ignribilite ;  Ital.  ignobilitd,  igno- 
bilta  ;  Sp.  ignobilidad.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  ignoble ;  ignobleness ;  humbleness 
or  meanness  of  birth. 

Ig-no'-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ignobilis,  from 
t-  —  in-  =•  not,  and  *  gnobilis,  nobilis  =  noble  ; 
Ital.  ignobile;  Sp.  ignobil.] 


1.  Of  low,  humble,   or   mean   birt,L  ;   no» 
noble,  not  illustrious. 

"  So  void  of  pity  is  the  ignoble  crowd." 

1'lrydeu  :  Annul  Mirabllit,  od. 

2.  Mean,  base,  despicable. 

"His  nature  at  once  ferocious  and  iffnotH."-Ma«m<^ 
lay  .'  Oitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  3.  Worthless,  useless. 
•4.  Humble. 

"  The  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb, 
Aud  we  that  worship  him  ignoble  graves." 

Cowper  :  Taik,  Iii.  3«S. 

*  Ig-nd'-ble,  v.t.  [loNOBLE,  a.]  To  mak» 
ignoble  or  mean  ;  to  disgrace  ;  to  dishonour. 

"  Ignobling  many  shores  and  points  of  lauds  by  ship. 
wreck."—  Bacon  :  Due.  in  Praue  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

ig  no  -ble  ness,     *  ig  no  ble  nesse,    s. 

[Eng.  ignoble  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  being  ignoble  ;  meanness,  humbleness  ; 
want  of  dignity. 

"The  ignoblenrue  of  a  servant."—  Ruhop  Taylor.  - 
Great  Exemplar,  pt  L,  disc.  3. 

Ig-nd'-bly\  fdv.  [Eng.  ignoU(e);  -1y.]  In  an 
ignoble,  mean,  base,  or  dishonourable  manner; 
meanly,  humbly,  basely. 

"  To  die  a  prince—  or  live  a  slave— 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  I  " 

Byron  .  Ode  to  Kapoleon. 

ig  no-min  i  OUS,  a.  [Fr.  ignominieux,  from 
Lat.  ignominiosus,  from  ignominiu  =  igno- 
miny, disgrace.] 

1.  Marked    with    disgrace    or    ignominy  ; 
shameful,  disgraceful,  infamous. 

"The  Romans  in  this  ignominiout  state  return  to 
Rome."—  Lewit  :  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hitt.  (1855),  ii.  447. 

2.  Despicable,    disgraceful  ;   deserving    of 
ignominy. 

3.  Expressive  of  contempt  ;  contemptuous, 
humiliating. 

"  The  ignominiaui  Judgment  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  his  Pastoral  Letter."—  Macaulay  :  Hitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xix. 


,  adv.  [Eng.  ignomin- 
ious; -ly.]  In  an  ignominious  manner;  dis- 
gracefully, shamefully,  contemptibly. 

"In  his  attempt  at  comedy  he  failed  ignominiouily." 
—Johntmi  :  Life  of  Rowe. 


,  *  ig  no-min-ie,  «.     [Fr. 

ignominie,  from  Lat.  ignominia,  from  i-  ^  in- 
=  not,  and  *  gnomen,  nomen  =  name,  renown  ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  ignominia.] 

1.  Public   disgrace   or   shame  ;   reproach, 
dishonour,  infamy. 

"The  ignominy  and   shame   that    was   cast   upon 
them."—  Bunyan  :  Pilgrim't  Progrea,  pt.  i. 

2.  An  act   deserving   disgrace  ;   an   igno- 
minious act. 

3.  Ignominious  treatment. 

*  ig  no   mi-ous,  a.      [Formed  from  ignomy, 
with  suff.  -mis,  or  shortened  from  ignominiout 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre.]    Ignominious,  dis- 
graceful.   (Peele  :  Prol.  to  Sir  Clyomon.) 

*  Ig'-nd-my^  s.     [Prob.  only  a  misreading  for 

ignominy.]    Ignominy,  disgrace,  dishonour. 
"  Hence,  broker-lackey,  ignomy  and  shame 
Puisue  thy  life."  Skaketp.  :  Troilut,  T.  10. 

Ig-no-ra'-niiis,  s-  *  a-    [Lat.,  first  person  pL 
pr.  indie,  of  ignore  —  to  be  ignorant.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Law  :  (See  extract). 

"When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence, 
if  they  think  it  a  groundless  accusation,  they  used 
formerly  to  indorse  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  '  ignora- 
mut'  ;  or,  we  know  nothing  of  it;  intimating,  that 
though  the  facts  might  possibly  be  true,  that  truth 
did  not  appear  to  them  :  out  now  they  assert  iu  Eng- 
lish, more  absolutely,  '  uot  a  true  bill  '  ;  or,  which  im 
the  better  way,  '  not  found.'  "—Blackttone  :  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  23. 
2.  An  ignorant  fellow  ;  a  stupid  blockhead. 

"  Wronged  by  those  who  would  make  him  such  an 
1fnoramul."—Jortin  :  Ecclei.  Hittory,  an.  527. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Ignorant,  stupid,  blockhead. 

"  Let  ignoramus  poets  scribble  satires." 

Dryden  :  Prol.  to  Duke  of  Guite. 

igf-nd-TUn^e,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ignorantiOj 
from  ignorans,   pr.    par.   of   ignaro  —  to  be 
ignorant  ;   Sp.  &  Port,  ignoro.ncia  ;   Ital.  ig- 
noranza.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  want  of  learning  or  knowledge    in 
general  or  with   respect   to  any  particular 
subject. 

2.  A  state  of  not  being  cognizant  or  aware 
of  anything  ;  inacquaintance. 

*  3.  An  act  committed  through  ignorar.ce  or 
inadvertence. 

"Forgive  us  all  our  sins,  negligences,  and  ignor- 
ancei."—Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  Litany. 


fete,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit,, 
•x.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  o»  =  e;  ey  =  «.    au  =  kw. 
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4.  Stupidity,  foolishness. 

"The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly,  and  iffnor- 
ance."—Shakeip.  :  Troilut  i  Creuida,  li.  S. 

IL  Roman  Theol.  :  The  absence  of  knowledge 
to  oiie  capable  of  acquiring  it.  It  is  of  two 
kinds  :  1.  Vincible  —  (1)  Simple,  when  some, 
but  not  sufficient,  pains  are  taken  to  remove 
it;  (2)  Crass,  when  scarcely  any  means  are 
used  ;  and  (3)  Affected,  when  a  person  wishes 
to  be  ignorant,  in  order  to  sin  more  freely. 
2.  Invincible,  which  is  held  to  excuse  altoge- 
ther from  sin,  since  no  moral  guilt  can  be  in- 
curred without  an  intention,  direct  or  remote, 
of  violating  the  divine  law.  (Addis  £  Arnold.) 


,  *ig-no-raun-cy,  «.  [Lat. 
ignorantia.]    Ignorance. 

"Rocked  in  blyndues  aud  ignorauncy."—Tyndall: 
Worket,  p.  157. 

(g^-no-rant,  *  ig-no-raunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
ignoranl,  from  Lat.  igiiorans,  pr.  par.  of 
ignoro  =  to  be  ignorant  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
ignorante.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Destitute  of  knowledge  in  general  or  on 
any  .particular  subject  ;  uninstructed,  unin- 
formed, unlearned,  untaught,  unlettered, 
Illiterate. 

"  So  foolish  was  I  aud  ignorant."—  Pialm  Ixxiii.  22. 

*2.  Unacquainted,  unconscious. 

"  Ignorant  of  guilt,  I  fear  not  shame." 

Dryden.    (Todd.) 

8.  Dull,  silly,  simple,  stupid. 
,      "  Either  you  are  ignorant  or  seem  no  craftily." 

tihakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

*4.  Not  known  ;  hidden,  undiscovered. 

"  Thereof  to  be  informed,  imprison  't  not 
lu  ignorant  concealment." 

Shakeip.  :  Winter'  t  Tale,  L  9. 

•6.  Done  unconsciously  or  inadvertently. 

"What  ignorant  siu  have  I  committed  f" 

Shakeip.  :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  An  ignorant,  untaught,  or 
Illiterate  person  ;  one  unlettered  or  unskilled. 

"Till  we  know  the  first  springs  of  natural  motions 
we  are  still  but  ignorant!."—  GlanvM  :  Scepsis  Scienti- 
tea.,  ch.  xxi. 

IT  Ignorant  is  a  comprehensive  term  ;  it 
includes  any  degree,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  consequently  includes  the  other 
terms,  illiterate,  unlearned,  and  unlettered, 
which  express  different  degrees  of  ignorance. 

Ig  no-ran  -tines,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  ignorantins, 
from  ignorant  (Littre).  Either  a  corruption 
of  Yontains  (from  St.  Yon,  near  Rouen),  or 
from  the  rule,  which  their  founder  strictly 
enforced,  that  none  of  them  should  learn 
Latin  (Mrs.  B.  F.  Wilson:  Christian  Brothers, 
p.  5,  note).] 

Religious  Orders  :  A  term  adopted  from  the 
French,  and  applied  to  the  members  of  a 
religious  society  of  men  living  in  community, 
founded  in  1680,  by  the  Ven.  J.  B.  de  la  Salle, 
canon  of  Rheims,  for  the  spread  of  education 
among  the  poor.  Their  title  is  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools,  or,  shortly,  Christian 
Brothers.  (McClintock  <t  Strong.) 

Ig  -no-rant-  Ism,  s.  [Eng.  ignorant;  -ism.] 
The  same  as  OBSCURANTISM  (q.v.). 

Ig'-  no-rant-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  ignorant;  -ist.] 
The  same  as  OBSCURANTIST  (q.v.). 

I|f-n4-rant-ly,  *  ig-no-raunt-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  ignorant;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  ignorant  manner  ;  without  know- 
ledge, instruction,  or  information. 

"  We  sometimes  mistake  his  blunders  for  beauties, 
and  are  so  igno.-antly  foiid  as  to  copy  them."—  Watts. 

2.  Without     intention  ;      inadvertently  ; 
through  ignorance  or  inacquaintance. 

Ig  no  ra  -ti-6  (ti  as  shl)  e  len  -chi,  phr. 
[Lat.] 

Logic:  An  overlooking  of  an  adversary's 
counterposition  to  an  argument. 

Ig-nore',  v.t.  [Fr.  ignorer,  from  Lat  ignoro 
=  to  be  ignorant  :  i-  =  in-  =  not,  and  the  root 
gno,  seen  in  *gnosco,  nosco  =  to  know;  8p.  & 
Port,  ignorar;  Ital.  ignorare.] 

L  Ordinary  language  : 

*1.  Not  to  know  ;  to  be  ignorant  of. 

"  Rather  to  iffnire  the  being  of  God  than  deny  it."— 
Boylt  :  Work*,  ii.  56. 

2.  To  pasg  over  without  notice  ;  to  disre- 
gard ;  to  leave  out  of  account  ;  to  act  as  if 
one  were  ignorant  of  :  as,  To  ignore  facts. 

H.  Law  :  To  throw  out  as  unsupported  by 
sufficient  evidence.  [BILL,  s.  B.  I.  2  (8).] 


* Ig-nore'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  ignore;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  "ignoring ;  the  state  of  being 
ignored. 

*  ig-nos'^l-ble,  a.     [Lat.  ignoscibilis,  from 
ignosco  -  to  pardon.]      Capable  of  pardon; 
pardonable. 

*  ig-note',  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  ignotus :  i-  =  in-  = 

not,  and  gnotus,  notus  =  known.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Unknown. 

"  Such  very  innate  aud  contemptible  pretenders."— 
PhiUips. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  unknown  person  ;  one  of 
little    or   no   importance.     (Hauket:   Life  of 
Williams,  ii.  144.) 

ig-uan'-a  (u  as  w),  s.  [Sp.,  from  Carib  yuana 
a  word  used  by  Oviedo,  A.D.  1525.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Igu- 
anidae.  The  teeth  are  three-lobed,  placed  in 
the  inner  edge  of  the  jaw  ;  the  body  and  the 
head  compressed  ;  the  palate  mostly  toothed ; 
the  throat  with  a  pendulous  dewlap,  the  edge 
of  which  is  toothed.  The  Common  American 
Iguana  is  yellowish  green  above,  marbled  with 
pure  green,  the  tail  ringed  with  brown.  It 
has  a  crest  of  large  dorsal  spines.  It  is  from 
four  to  five  feet  long.  It  is  common  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  Its  flesh  is  deli- 
cious, but  unwholesome.  It  lives  chiefly  on 
trees.  There  are  many  other  species. 

Ig  uan  I  dse  (u  as  w),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 
iguan(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  reptiles,  order  Lacertilia. 
The  tongue  is  short  and  thick,  the  eyes  with 
round  pupils,  the  scales  imbricated,  those  on 
the  belly  small  and  rhombic.  Feet  adapted 
for  walking  ;  toes  unequal.  Tail  with  more 
or  less  distinct  whorls  of  scales,  which  are 
commonly  spinous.  Found  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  America.  Known  genera  about  sixty ; 
species  fifty  or  more. 

ig  uan  6-don  (u  as  w),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 
iguan(a),  and  Gr.  66ovs  (odous),  genit.  odoVTo? 
(odontos)  —  a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Iguanodontidae  (q.v.).  The  teeth  resemble 
those  of  Iguana.  The  fore  feet  are  compara- 
tively small,  the  hinder  ones  large.  The 
animal  seems  to  have  walked  on  the  hind  legs, 
thus  making  an  approach  to  birds.  The  species 
Igvanodon  Mantelli,  called  after  Dr.  Mantell, 
the  discoverer  of  the  genus,  was  found  near 
Maidstone  in  the  Kentish  Rag  or  Lower  Green- 
sand  and  Marine  Limestone.  According  to 
Mantell  it  was  between  thirty  and  forty  feet 
long. 

Ig-nan-o-don'-tf-dee  (uas  w),  s.pl.  [Mod. 
Lat.  iguanodon  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Palceont. :  A  family  of  Dinosauria.  The 
maxillary  and  mandibular  teeth  have  obtuse 
sub-triangular  crowns,  the  surface  of  the  ena- 
mel being  ridged  on  one  or  both  sides.  The 
crowns  of  the  teeth  are  worn  down  by  masti- 
cation. There  is  no  dermal  armour.  Genera 
Iguanodon,  Hypsilophodon,  &c.  (Huxley,  in 
Qttar.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxvi.  34,  35.) 

in  ram,  s.  [Arab.]  The  dress  worn  by  Moham- 
medan pilgrims,  consisting  in  the  case  of  men 
of  two  scarves,  one  folded  round  the  loins,  and 
the  other  thrown  over  the  neck  and  shoulders ; 
in  the  case  of  women,  of  a  cloak  enveloping 
the  whole  body. 

I.  H.  S.  An  abbreviation  for  Jesus  (Gr. 
'IH2OY2)  the  H  represeuting  the  long  e.  To 
mark  the  contraction,  the  abbreviation  was 
formerly  written  IHC'JGreek  C  =  S),  which  in 
later  times  became  IHS.  The  H  being  mis- 
understood, the  idea  arose  (hat  IHS  meant 
Jesus  tfominum  Salvator  =  Jesus  Saviour  of 
Men,  and  the  mark  of  contraction  over  the  H 
being  thus  rendered  unmeaning,  was  turned 
into  a  cross,  as  on  modern  altar-cloths. 

*ik,pron.    [L] 

11-,  pref.  The  form  assumed  by  the  prefix  <«- 
(Lat.  in)  when  followed  by  I. 

*  'Ild,  v.t.    [!ELD.]    A  contraction  for  yield  in 
the  phrase,  "  God  'ild  you." 

fl-de-fon'-site,  s.  [From  Ildefonso,  in  Spain, 
where  it  occurs.] 
Mill,. :  A  variety  of  Tantalite  (q.v.). 

'  lie  (1),  s.  [AISLE.]  An  aisle  or  passage  in  a 
church  or  public  building. 


lie  (2),  s.    [A.S.  egl  =  a  mote,  a  piece  of  straw; 
Ger  egd,  achel.]    An  ear  of  corn. 

*Ue  (3),  s.     [Lat.  ilia  =  the  flanks,  the  groin.] 
The  small  intestines. 

"  Men  and  slieepe  have  the  small  guts  called  lactes, 
through  which  the  meat  pasaeth  ;  in  others  it  is  uauied 
Ue."—P.  Hottaimt  :  Plinie,  ck.  xL.  ch.  xxxvli. 


a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ile(um);  Eng.  suff.  -«e.J 
Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ileum  (q.v.). 
Sometimes  written,  but  less  properly,  iliac. 

ileac  passion,  s. 

Path.  :  Obstruction  of  the  bowels.     Called 
also  Ileus  and  Volvulus.    [OBSTRUCTION.] 

H-e-o-,  pref.    [Lat.  ilia  =  the  flanks.]    Of  at 
belonging  to  the  ileum  (q.v.). 

ileo-csecal,  ileo  colic,  a. 

Anat.  :  Connected  with  the  ileum  and  the 
colon.    There  is  an  ilio-colic  artery. 

Ileo-colic  valve  : 

Anat.  :  A  valve  at  the  junction  of  the  large 
and  the  small  intestines. 

ileo  typhus,  s. 

Path.  :  The  same  as  ENTERIC  FEVEH. 


s.    [Pref.  ileo-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  SIKTVOV  (diktuon)  =  a  fishing-net.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  gasteromycetous  fungi,  sub- 
order Phalloidei.  Its  jelly-like  volva  is  eaten 
in  New  Zealand. 

fl'-e-um,  s.  [From  Gr.  elA«'o>  (eileo)  =  to  roll.] 
Anat.  :  The  portion  of  the  small  intestines 
communicating  with  the  larger  intestine.  It 
is  formed  by  one  of  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  pouch  or  diverticulum 
from  the  main  tube. 

fl'-e-US,  s.  [Lat.  ileos  ;  Gr.  eiXc'os  (eileos),  from 
Gr.  el\eia  (eileo)  =  to  twist  or  contract.]  [ILEAO- 
PASSION.] 

1  -lex,  s.  [Lat.,  =  a  kind  of  oak,  probably 
Quercus  Ilex.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Aquifoliaceae  or  Ilicinesj 
(q.v.)  Calyx  four-  or  five-parted,  persistent) 
corolla  rotate,  stamens  four  ;  drupe  globose, 
with  four  stones,  or  a  four-  and  five-celled 
stone.  Known  species  145  ;  chiefly  South  Ame- 
rican. Ilex  aqui/olium  is  the  common  holly. 
I.  paraguensis,  I.  gongonha,  I.  theezans,  a  Brazi- 
lian plant,  are  used  for  tea  ;  the  leaves  of  /. 
paraguensis  and  the  fruits  of  /.  Macoucoua  are 
used  as  dyes.  A  decoction  of  /.  vomUoria  is 
the  "  black  drink  "  taken  by  the  Creek  Indians 
at  the  beginning  of  their  councils. 

fl'-i-Sc  (1),  *  II  i  ac-aL  a.  [ILIUM.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  ilia".  There  are  an  iliac  artery 
fascia,  fossa,  &c. 

iliac  region,  s. 

Anat.  :  One  or  other  of  two  regions,  the 
right  and  left  iliac,  separated  by  the  hypo- 
gastric  one,  the  three  together  constituting 
the  lowest  of  the  three  abdominal  zones. 

t  fc'-I-ac  (2),  a.    [ILEAC.] 

Iliac-passion,  s.    [ILEAC-PABSION.] 

*fl'-i-ac  (3),  a.  [Gr.  'lAicucds  (Ilia.kos)=  Trojan; 
concerning  the  Iliad.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  ancient  Ilium  or  the  Trojan  War. 
(Gladstone  in  Annandale.) 

I-lI'-ac-al,  a.    [ILIAC  (1).] 

I-li'-a-cus,*.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [ILIAC  0).] 

Anat.  :  One  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the 
thigh. 

IT  i  ad,  «.  [Lat.  Ilias,  genit.  Iliadis,  from  Gr. 
lAtM  (Ilias),  genit.  'Uiafioi  (Iliados),  from 
*IAco«  (Ilios)  =  the  city  of  Ilus  or  Troy,  named 
after  *IAo«  (Ilos)  the  grandfather  of  Priam,  and 
son  of  Tros.]  A  celebrated  epic  poem  in  the 
Greek  language,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
books.  Its  composition  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Homer,  of  whose  parentage,  birth,  and  life 
nothing  is  known  for  certain.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  dispute  as  to  whether  the  poem  is  a 
homogeneous  whole,  or  a  series  of  ballads  or 
rhapsodies  on  different  episodes  in  the  Trojan 
War,  united  into  a  continuous  poem.  It  is 
further  doubtful  whether,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  union  was  made  by  Homer  himself,  or  by 
some  person  after  his  time.  It  is  said  that 
Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  first  collected 
and  arranged  the  Hind  and  Odyssey  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  have  them.  The  chief  sub- 


boll.  boy;  pout,  J6"wl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist. 
-Clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion     shun;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tious,   -clous,    sious     shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel, 
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Iliadized— ill 


jeot  of  the  poem  is  the  wrath  of  Achilles, 
and  the  consequent  troubles  thence  arising, 
•whence  we  ii;ivc  tin-  phrase  Iliiis  malorum  = 
an  Iliad  of  woes  or  troubles,  a  world  of  disas- 
ters. The  action  of  the  poem  is  conlined  to 
the  tenth  ami  last  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 

n  i  ad  Ized,  a.  [Eng.  Iluid;  -tee.]  Cele- 
brated or  related  in  the  Iliad.  (Xashe  :  Lenten 
Stu/e.) 

i'- II -fin.  «.  [Lat.  ilex,  genit.  Uic(is);  -in 
(Chew.).] 

Chem. :  A.  bitter  principle  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  the  holly  (Ilex  aquifolium).  In 
its  crude  state  it  is  a  jelly,  but  when  purified 
it  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  brownish-yellow 
ciystals,  which  are  intensely  bitter.  Iliciu  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  febri- 
fuge, in  doses  of  from  six  to  twenty  grains. 

I-U-9ln'-S-»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ilex,  genit.  ilio(is); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -uicir. J 

Hot. :  The  same  as  AQUIFOLIACEUE  (q.v.). 
H-I-O-,  pref.     [Lat.  ilium  (q.v.).] 

Jiii i/.,  <tx. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ilium. 
There  are  an  ilio-aponeurotic  muscle,  an  ilio- 
femoral  ligament,  an  ilio-lumbar  artery,  &c. 

B'-I-um  (pi.  fl'-I-a),  s.  [Lat.,  =  the  groiu,  the 
flank.] 

Anat. :  The  superior  expanded  portion  of 
tlie  innominate  bone,  and  forming,  by  its  in- 
ferior extremity,  part  of  the  wall  of  the  aceta- 
bulum. 

I-llx  an-thln,  s.  [Lat.  ilex,  genit.  iK(cw); 
Gr.  (avOos  (xanthos)  =  yellow,  and  -in  (CAem.).] 
Chem. :  C^HjsOii.  A  colouring  matter  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol  from  the  autumn  leaves  of 
the  holly  (Ilex  aquifolium),  the  chlorophyll 
being  separated  from  it  by  means  of  ether.  It 
crystallizes  in  the  form  of  yellow  microscopic 
needles,  which  melt  at  198°,  and  are  decom- 
posed at  215°.  Ilixanthin  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water  and  in  ether,  but  very  soluble  iu  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol.  It  dyes  cloth,  prepared 
with  alumina  or  iron  mordants,  yellow. 

Hk  (1),  a.  [A.S.  die  (for  d+ge+lic  =  aye-like, 
everlike)  =  each.]  Each. 

"And  Uk  of  hern  gau  other  to  assure." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  14,452. 

Ilk  (2),  a.  [A.S.  ilc,  ylc.]  The  same,  the  very 
same. 

If  Of  that  ilk :  A  phrase  used  when  the  sur- 
name of  a  person  is  the  same  as  the  name  of 
his  estate  :  as,  Kinloch  of  that  ilk  —  Kinloch 
of  Kinloch. 

•flk'-odne.prow.  pLK(l).]  Each  one;  every 
one. 

"  That  thurch  the  loud  thay  praysed  hir  ilkoone, 
That  lovede  vertue."  Chaucer :  C.  T ,  13,528. 

HI,  *  ille,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Icel.  illr,  Ulr  =  ill  (a)  ; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  ilde  =  ill  (adv.) ;  Sw.  ilia  = 
ill  (adv.).  The  Icel.  illr  is  a  contraction  of  the 
word  which  appears  in  A.S.  as  yfel,  and  in  Eng. 
as  evil  (q.v.).  For  the  comparative  and  super- 
lative worse  and  worst  are  used.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bad  or  evil  in  a  general  way ;  not  right 
or  good. 

"  They  were  ill  for  a  green  wound." 

Shaketp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  it  1. 

*2.  Evil  in  a  moral  sense  ;  wicked,  wrong. 

"  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*3.  Producing  ill,  evil,  or  misfortune;  un- 
lucky, inauspicious,  unfavourable. 

"  There  some  HI  planet  reigns  ; 
I  must  be  patient,  'till  the  heavens  look 
With  au  aspect  more  favourable." 

Shaketp. :  Winter's  Talt,  IL  1. 

4.  Bad,  unfortunate,  sad,  grievous :  as,  ill 
tidings. 

5.  Expressive  or  characteristic  of  an  evil 
condition  or  disposition  :  as,  ill  looks. 

*  6.  Unhealthy,  unwholesome. 

"  Neither  is  it  m  air  only  that  maketh  an  OJ  seaf- 
Bac-jn  :  Essays ;  Of  Building. 

*7.  Cross,  crabbed,  sour. 

"  Some,  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature,  incline  the 
company  to  be  sad  and  ill-disposed."— Bacon. 

*  8.  Not  proper,  incorrect,  rude,  coarse,  un- 
polished :  as,  ill  manners. 

"The  smoothest  verse  and  the  exactest  sense 
Displease  us,  if  ill  English  give  offence." 

Dryden :  Art  of  Poetry. 

C.  Diseased,  disordered,  sick ;  in  bad  health. 
"Yon look  ray  ill."— Shakesp. :  Merry  Wires,  IL  1. 


B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Not  well ;  not  rightly. 

"  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity." 

Shakeifi.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  \\.  i. 

2.  Not  easily ;  with  pain,  with  dilliculty  :  as, 
We  can  ill  spare  him. 

3.  Imperfectly,  not  fully. 

"  Both  but  ill  conceal 
A  IMS. mi  henv'd  with  never-cowing  sighs." 

COW/XT  ;  Took.  i.  551. 

4.  In  bad  part  or  humour ;  not  pleasantly, 
with  offence. 

"  This  ncte  was  of  all  the  Spaniards  much  disliked 
ami  very  ill  taken."— Huckluyt  :  Voyagia,  vol.  ii.,  yt.  ii., 
p.  182. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Wickedness,  depravity,  evil. 

"  Young  men  to  imitate  all  ill*  are  prone." 

DryUeit.    (Todd.) 

2.  Misfortune,  calamity,  evil,  pain  ;  anything 
which   injures,  annoys,    disturbs,  or  renders 
unhappy  or  unfortunate. 

"  God  sends  not  ill,  if  rightly  understood.' 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  113. 

H  For  the  difference  between  ill  and  badly, 
see  BADLY. 

IT  III  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
past  participles  and  adjectives,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  generally  obvious .  The  following 
are  examples  : — Ill-arranged,  ill-assorted,  ill- 
becoming,  ill-concealed,  ill-concerted,  ill-con- 
trived, ill-deserved,  ill-devised,  ill-directed,  ill- 
dissembled,  ill-fed,  ill-framed,  ill-informed,  ill- 
nmnaged,  ill-proportioned,  ill-provided,  ill- 
trained. 

Ill-advised,  a.  Badly  advised;  acting 
or  done  under  bad  advice ;  injudicious :  as, 
an  ill-advised  person,  an  ill-advised  action. 

ill-affected,  a. 

1.  Not  well  inclined  or  disposed  ;  ill-disposed. 

*  2.  Affected  with  bad  impressions.  (Spenser.) 

ill-blood,  s.  Resentment,  displeasure, 
enmity,  ill-wilL 

*  ill-boding,  a.    Inauspicious,  unfavour- 
able.   (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  iv.  5.) 

ill-bred,  a.  Not  well-bred ;  rude,  coarse, 
unpolished. 

*  ill-breeding,  o.  &  «. 

1.  As  adj. :  Hatching  or  concocting  mischief. 
(Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  5.) 

2.  As  subst. :  Want  of  good  breeding  ;  im- 
politeness, rudeuesss. 

ill-conditioned,  «.  In  bad  order  or 
state  ;  having  bad  qualities  or  nature. 

"  A  very  ill-conditioned  and  idle  sort  of  people."— 
Banyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

ill-considered,  a.  Not  well  considered 
or  debated ;  done  without  due  consideration  ; 
rash,  hasty,  injudicious. 

ill-defined,  a.  Hardly  defined,  not  dis- 
tinct. 

ill  disposed,  a. 

1.  Not  having  a  kind  or  favourable  disposi- 
tion ;  wickedly  or  maliciously  inclined ;  not 
well-disposed. 

*  2.  Ill,  unwell.    (Shakesp. :  Troilus,  ii.  3.) 
ill-doing,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Acting  wickedly  or  wrongly. 

B.  As  subst. :  Wicked  actions  or  conduct ; 
wickedness. 

*  ill-faced,  *  ill-Caste,  a.    Having  an 
ugly  or  evil  face  or  appearance.     (Spenser: 
F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  36.) 

*  ill-faring,  a.    In  a  bad  condition. 

*  ill-faringly,   adv.      Improperly,  awk- 
wardly.    (Puttenham:   Eng.  Poesie,   bk.  iii., 
ch.  xxiii.) 

ill-fated,  ft.  Fated  or  destined  to  mis- 
fortune ;  unfortunate,  unlucky.  (Words- 
worth: Ruth.) 

ill-favoured,  a.  Having  an  ugly  visage ; 
ugly,  ill-looking,  deformed. 

"She  saw  two  very  ill-favoured  ones  standing  by  her 
bedside."— Banyan :  Pilgrim' t  Progrea,  pt  ii... 

*  ill-fa  vouredly,  adv. 

1.  In  an  ugly  manner  or  shape;  with  de- 
formity. 

"  Those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill- 
Savouredly."— Shaketp. :  At  You,  Like  It,  i.  2. 

2.  Badly,  improperly  ;  so  as  to  spoil. 

"  Mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading  them  Ht- 
faeouredly."— Shaketp. :  At  You,  Like  It,  iiL  2. 


3.  Roughly,  rudely. 

"He  shook  him  very  Ul-favouredly.' ~  Bo**.' 
Letters. 

'  ill  favouredness,  s.  Deformity,  ugli- 
ness. 

*  ill-featured,  a.    Ugly,  deformed.  (Sir 
T.  M ore  :  Works,  p.  87.) 

ill-got,  ill-gotten,  a.  Not  gotten  or 
obtained  in  a  proper  way.  (£yron:  Bride  of 
Abydos,  i.  12.) 

ill-humour,  s.    Bad  humour  or  temper. 

ill-judged,  a.  Not  well-judged ;  ill-con- 
sidered, injudicious. 

"And  lively  was  the  housewife  ;  iu  the  vale 
None  more  industrious  ;  but  her  industry 
Ill-judged."  Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  »t 

ill-looking,  o.    Ugly,  repulsive. 
ill-luck,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Bad  luck,  misfortune. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Unlucky. 

"Helping  all  urchin  blasts,  and  ill-luck  signs.' 
Milton.  Comus,Mt. 

ill-manned,  a. 

Naut. :  Not  properly  manned  ;  having  an 
insufficient  crew. 

ill-mannered,  a.  Rude,  rough,  boorish, 
uncivil. 

ill-matched,  a.  Not  well-matched  or 
suited. 

ill-mated,  a.    Badly  joined  or  united. 

"Those  ill-mated  marriages  tliou  saw'st." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  xi.  684. 

*  ill-minded,  a.     Ill-disposed.    (Byron : 
Ode  to  Napoleon.) 

ill-nature,  s.  An  evil  nature  or  disposi- 
tion ;  bad  temper ;  sullenness ;  habitual  ma- 
levolence. 

"  If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest. 
Tis  sheer  W-nature."          Byron  :  £nglish  Bards. 

ill-natured,  a. 

1.  Of  an  evil  nature  or  disposition ;  of  ha- 
bitual  bad   temper  ;    bad-tempered  ;   surly  ; 
peevish. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  ill-nature :  as, 
an  ill-natured  act. 

*3.  Not  yielding  to  culture;  intractable. 
(Philips  :  Cider.) 

ill-naturedly,  adv.  In  an  ill-natured, 
surly,  or  unkind  manner. 

ill  naturedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  ill-natured  ;  ill-nature. 

*  ill-nurtured,  a.    Ill-bred,  rude,  rough, 
unkind. 

"  Presumptuous  dame,  ill-nurtured  Eleanor ! "         j 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  ii..  S. 

ill-omened,  a.  Unlucky,  inauspicious, 
of  evil  augury. 

"  [It]  obtained  the  name  of  Porta  Scelerata,  and  re- 
mained  an  Ul-omened  spot."—  Leutit :  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ii.  143. 

ill-requited,  a.  Not  properly,  fairly,  or 
worthily  requited  or  repaid. 

ill-sorted,  a.  Ill-suited,  displeased, 
grieved.  (Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlv.) 

ill-starred,  a.  Born  under  the  influence 
of  an  unlucky  planet,  hence  ill-omened ;  un- 
fortunate, unlucky. 


Moore:  Fin 

ill  tempered,  a. 

*  1.  Not  combined  in  due  proportions,  as  the 
humours  of  the  body  :  hence,  of  a  bad  tem- 
perament ;  not  in  good  health. 

2.  Having  a  bad  temper,  morose,  crabbed, 
sour,  peevish. 

*  ill-time,  v.t.     To  do  or  attempt  at  an 
unsuitable  or  inauspicious  time. 

ill-timed,  a.     Done,  said,  or  attempted 
at  an  unsuitable  or  inauspicious  time. 
"  Her  lover  sinks— she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear." 

Byron :  ChUde  Harold,  \.  M. 

ill-treat,  v.t.    To  treat  cruelly,  unjustly, 
or  improperly. 

ill-treatment,  «.     Unkind,  unfair,  or 
cruel  treatment. 

ill-turn,  s. 

1.  An  unkind,  unfair,  or  ill-natured  act  or 
treatment. 

*  2.  An  attack  of  illness. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pft. 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foil;  try,  Syrian,   so,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


illabile— illeviable 
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lll-U8age,  5.    Ill-treatment,  unkind  treat- 
ment. 

"To  endure  the  ill-usage  of  the  patricians."—  Lewii: 
Ored.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1856),  il  S7. 

Ill  use,      •. 

*  1.  To  misapply. 

2.  To  treat  badly  or  cruelly. 

ill-will,  s.    Malevolence,  enmity,  rancour* 

"  I  cannot  think  that  you  speak  these  tilings  of  ill- 
trill."—  Bunyan  :  Pilgrim  i  Progress,  pt.  i. 

*  IQ-  wilier,  s.    One  who  entertains  ill-will 
towards  another  ;  an  enemy  ;  an  ill-wisher. 

*  Ill-willy,  *  ill-willie,  a.    Wishing  ill 
to  another,  ill-disposed,  malicious,  niggardly. 

*  ill-wisher,  s.     One  who  wishes  ill  to 
another  ;  an  enemy  ;  an  ill-wilier. 

*  ill-worthy,  a.    Unworthy. 

"  m-vnrthy  I  such  title  should  belong 
To  me,  transgressor."       Milton:  Pf  L.,  xi.  1CS. 

*fl-lab'-fle,  a.  I  Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not,  and  Eng. 
labile  (q.  v.).]    Not  liable  to  err  ;  infallible. 


'-I-ttf,s.   [Eng.  illable;  -ity.}  Free- 
dom" from  liability  to  err  ;  infallibility. 

••  Before  they  arrive  at  perfect  infallibility  and  illa- 
bility."—  Cheyne:  On  Regimen,  p.  326. 

•  H-lac'-er-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  illacerdbilis,  from 
il-  =  in-  =  not,  ami  facera6i7is=lacerable,  from 
lacero  =  to  lacerate,  to  tear.]    That  cannot  be 
torn,  rent,  or  lacerated  ;  incapable  of  lacera- 
tion. 

«  Q-lac'-ry-ma-ble,  a.  [Lat.  illacrymabilis, 
from  il-  =  in-  =.  not,  and  lacrymabilis  =  worthy 
of  tears;  lacryma  —  a.  tear.]  Incapable  of 
weeping. 

tt-lsen'-I-dJe,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  Ulcerous); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Trilobites,  with 
greatly  developed  head  and  tail,  and  eight  to 
ten  body  rings. 

H-lse'-niis.  s.  [Gr.  lXAati<u  (illaino)  =  to  look 
away,  to  squint.] 

Palceont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Illa-nidif  (q.V.). 

•  fl  -lap    sa-ble,  a.     [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  lapsabh.]    That  may  or  cannot  slide 
or  fall  away  into  error  or  change. 

"They  may  be  morally  immutable  and  illaptable." 
—Glat.eUl  :  Pre-exist.  ofSoult,  ch.  viii. 

•  II   1&P  SC,  S.      [ILLAPSE,  V  ] 

1.  A  gliding  or   gradual  entrance  of  one 
thing  into  another. 

2.  A  sudden  attack  ;  a  falling  on  or  upon. 

"  By  the  bold  swimmer,  in  the  swift  illapte 
Of  accident"  Thornton  :  Summer,  1,262. 

•  £1  lap  se,   v.i.     (Lat.  illapsus,  pa.  j»r.   of 
illabor  =  to  glide  in  :   it-  =  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
labor  —  to  glide.]     To  fall,  pass,  or   glide. 
(Followed  by  into.) 

"  The  Illapse  of  soin  .such  active  substance  or  power- 
ful being,  illiipring  into  matter."—  Hale:  Origin  of 
Mankind,  p.  321.  • 

•  H-la'-qug-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  in  ; 
Lat.  lasjueus  =  a  snare    and  Eng.  suff.  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  ensnared  or  entrapped. 

•  B-la'-que  ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  ilUujwatus,  pa. 
par.  of  illaqueo  =  to  ensnare  :    il-  =  in-  =  in, 
and  laqueus  =  a  snare.]    To  ensnare,  to  en- 
tangle, to  entrap. 

"I  am  i'lfi'infiitfil.  but  not  truly  captivated  into 
your  conclusion."  —  More:  Divine  Dialogue* 

•  fl-la-quS-a'-tion,  *.    [ILLAQUEATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  ensnaring  or  entrapping  ;  a 
catching  in  a  snare  or  noose. 

"The  word  .  .  .  doth  not  only  signify  suspension  or 
pendulous  Hlaaueation."—  Browne  :  t'ulgar  Erruurs, 
Ik.  vll.,  cb.  xi. 

2.  A  snare,  a  trap. 

•  fl  la'-tion,   «.    [Fr.,  from    Lat  illalionem. 
accus.  of  illatio  =  a  bringing  in,  an  inference, 
from  Hiatus,  pa.  par.  of  infero  =  to  bring  in.) 

[INFEB.] 

1.  The  act  of  inferring  or  deducing  from 
premises  ;  inference,  deduction. 

"Illation  or  Inference  consists  in  nothing  but  the 
perception  of  the  connection  there  Is  between  the  ideas 
In  each  step  of  the  deduction."—  Locke  :  Human  L'n- 
ierttanding,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  That  which  is  inferred  or  deduced  ;  an 
inference,  a  deduction. 

"  An  illation  and  conclusion  worthy  of  my  refuter's 
loelcke  and  divinity."—  Rithou  Ball:  Honour  of  the 
Married  Clergy,  bk.  L,  1  14. 


*  11  -la-tlve,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Hiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
infero.]    [ILLATION.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  illation  or  inference  ; 
that  may  be  inferred. 

"An  inferred  and  illative  truth."—  Boyle:  Workt, 
IT.  21. 

2.  Denoting  an  inference  or  deduction. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  denotes  illation 
or  inference  ;  an  illative  particle. 

"This  [word]  for  that  leads  the  text  in,  is  both  a 
relative  and  an  illative."—  Bishop  Sail  :  Remain*,  p.  186. 

illative-conversion.  s. 

Logic:  That  in  which  the  truth  of  the  con- 
verse follows  from  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion given  :  as  the  proposition,  Religion  is 
the  truest  wisdom,  becomes  by  illative  con- 
version, The  truest  wisdom  is  religion. 

illative-sense,  s.  That  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  by  which  it  forms  a  judgment 
upon  the  validity  of  an  inference. 

*  n-la-tiye-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  illative;  -ly.]    By 
way  "of  illation,  inference,  or  conclusion;  in- 
ferentially. 

"  Host  commonly  taken  illatively."—  Bishop  Richard- 
ton  :  On  the  Old  Testament,  p.  484. 

*  ll-lau'-da-ble,  a.     [Lat.  illaudabilis,  from 
it-  =  in-  =  not,  and  iaudabilis  =  worthy    of 
praise  ;  laudo  =  to  praise  ;  laus  (genit.  laiidis) 
=  praise.]    Not  deserving  of  praise  or  com- 
mendation ;  not  laudable  or  praiseworthy. 

"To  discountenance  this  practice,  not  only  us  weak 
and  illaudable,  but  also  as  sinful  and  disallowable."— 
South  :  Sermont,  vol.  x.  ,  ser.  S. 

*  Il-lau'-da-bly,    adv.      [Eng.     illaiiddble  ; 
-ly.}    In  an  illaudable  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
not  deserving  of  praise  or  commendation. 


».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  illece- 
br(um)  (q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Hot.  :  Knotworts  ;  an  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Silenales.  It  consists  of 
herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  branching  plants, 
with  sessile  entire  leaves  and  scarious  stipules  ; 
flowers  minute,  with  scarious  bracts;  sepals 
five,  three,  or  four,  sometimes  partly  cohering  ; 
petals  minute  or  wanting  ;  stamens  often 
equal  to  the  sepals  in  number  and  opposite 
to  them  ;  styles  two  to  five  ;  fruit  small,  dry; 
one,  rarely  three-celled,  seeds  numerous. 

f  il  169  e  bra'-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  form 
illecebratio,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  illecebro,  from 
Lat  illecebra  —  an  enticement  (in  a  good  or 
bad  sense).]  [ILLECT.]  An  allurement.  (T. 
Brown  :  Works,  iv.  292.) 

*  fl-le9'-e-brous,  a.    [Lat  illecebrosus,  from 
HUcebrce  =  allurements.]    [ILLECT.]     Attrac- 
tive, alluring,  enticing. 

"The   ittecebrout  dllectatyons  of  Venus."—  Sir  T. 
Bigot  :  The  Ooternour,  bk.  L,  ch.  vii. 

fl-lef'-e-brum,  s.  [Lat.  illecebra  =  an  entice- 
ment ;  a  plant,  Stonecrop,  Sedum  acre.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Illece- 
brace*  (q.v.).  Illecebrum  verticillatvm,  Whorled 
Knotgrass,  is  found  in  marshy  or  boggy  grotnd 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

il'  leek,  *.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  local  name  for 
the  Gemmeous  Dragonet  (Callionymus  lyra). 

*  Q-leot,  v.t.    [Lat.  Ulectris,  pa.  par.  of  illicit) 
=  to  allure  :   il-  =  in-  =  in,  and  *  lacio  (in 
Festus)  =  to   entice  ;  cogn.  with    Gr.  «-'A<cu> 
(helko)  =  to  draw.]    To  entice,  to  allure.    [AL- 

LECT.j 

"Theyre  superfluous  rychesse  illected  them  to  Tn- 
cleue  lust."—  Simon  Pith  :  SuppUootion  Jor  the  Urggarl 

II  le  gal,  a.  [Fr.  illegal,  from  Lat.  pref.  il- 
=  in-  =  not,  and  legalis  =  legal  ;  lex  (genit. 
legis)  =  law  ;  Sp.  ilegal  ;  Ital.  illnjuli-.} 

1.  Not  legal  ;  contrary  to  law  ;  against  the 
law  :  unlawful  ;  not  legally  done,  made,  or 
established. 

"The  court  was  Illegal."—  Macaulay  :    ttitt.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

•2.  Illicit,  immoral. 

"  Illegal  love  oft  springs  from  essence<l  love." 

Orainger:  TibnUas,  L  7. 

II  le  gaT  I  ty,  ».  [Fr.  illegality  from  Lat 
pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not,  and  Low  Lat.  legalitas  = 
legality  (q.v.);  Ital.  illegalita;  8p.  ilegalidad.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  illegal  or  con- 
trary to  law  ;  unlawfulness. 

"The  people  are  bound  to  tolerate  the  Illegality  of 
our  Judgment*."—  Burke   Speech  on  JUiddle4K£  flection 


*  fl-le -gal-Ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  illegal;  -iz«.]    To 
make  or  "declare  illegal ;  to  render  unlawful. 

H-le'-gal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  illegal;  -ly.]  In  an 
illegal  manner  or  degree ;  against  the  law ; 
unlawfully. 

"  Being  by  that  Church  illegally  condemned  for  thow 
points."— Bp.  HiM:  The  Old  Religion,  ch.  ill. 

II  le  gal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illegal ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  illegal ;  illegality  ; 
unlawfulness. 

a-leg-I-bil'-i-ty,  •.  (Tref.  iZ- =  in- =  not, 
and  Eng.  legibility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
ofbeing  illegible. 

fl-leg'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  iZ-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
Eng.  legible  (q.v.).J  That  cannot  be  read  or 
deciphered ;  unreadable ;  so  defaced  or  ob- 
scured that  the  words  cannot  be  read  or  dis- 
tinguished. 

"  Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor. 
But  now  illegible  with  gore." 

Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xxxl 

*  H-leg'-f-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illegible;  -ness.] 
Illegibility. 

fl-leg'-I-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  Hkgib(le);  -ly.]  In 
an  illegible  manner ;  so  as  not  to  be  read. 

fl-le-git-I-ma-9y,  s.    [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not, 

and  Eng.  legitimacy  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  illegitimate 
or  not  lawfully  l>egotteu  ;  a  state  of  bastardy. 

"Two  acts  of  parliament,  in  which  was  contained 
the    illegitimacy   of    her   Majesty."—  Burnet :    But. 
.      Reform,  (an.  1553). 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  in  accordance  with 
the  law ;  illegality. 

3.  The  state  of  not  being  of  genuine  or  legiti- 
mate origin. 

*  fl-lS-git'-i-mate,  v.t.     [ILLEGITIMATE,  a.] 
To  render  or  declare  illegitimate ;  to  illegiti- 
matize ;  to  bastardize. 

"The  marriage  should  only  be  dissolved  for  th» 
future,  without  illegitimating  the  issue  begotten  In 
if— Burnet :  ffist.  Reform,  (an.  1530). 

n-le-git'  I  mate,  a.  [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  legitimate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  legitimate  ;  not  lawfully  begotten  ; 
born  out  of  wedlock  ;  bastard. 

"  His  children  by  her  declared  illegitimate,  and  un- 
capable  to  inherit"— Sir  W .  Temple :  Work*,  vol.  li. ; 

2.  Not  in  accordance  or  conformity  with  the 
law,  use,  or  custom. 

"  Rendering  our  whole  government  absolutely  ill»- 
gitimate."— Burke :  On  the  French  Revolution. 

3.  Not  legitimately  inferred  or  deduced; 
illogical :  as  an  illegitimate  conclusion. 

*  4.  Spurious  ;  not  genuine. 

"Nor  did  I  fear  any  illegitimate  Impression  thereof, 
conceiving  that  nobody  would  be  at  the  charge  of  it. 
—Moore :  On  the  Odyssey.    (To  the  Reader.) 

illegitimate-fertilization,  Illegiti- 
mate-union, s. 

Bot. :  Fertilization  from  stamens  and  pistils 
of  unequal  height  in  dimorphic  or  trimorphic 
plants,  and  which  is  not  so  fruitful  as  when 
it  arises  from  stamens  or  pistils  of  nearly  tl.e 
same  length.  In  dimorphic  plants  there  iire 
two  legitimate  and  two  illegitimate  fertiliza- 
tions ;  in  those  which  are  trimorphic,  there  are 
six  legitimate  or  fully  fertile,  and  twelve  ille- 
gitimate— i.e.,  more  or  less  infertile.  (Darwin, 
4c.) 

fl-le'-glt-i'-mate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  illegitimate; 
-ly.]  In  an  illegitimate  manner ;  not  lawfully. 

»  H-lS-glt-i-ma  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  il-  =  in- » 
not,  and  Eng.  legitimation  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  illegitimating  or  declaring 
illegitimate. 

2.  The  state  orquality  of  being  illegitimate; 
illegitimacy  ;  bastardy. 

"To  disable  the  Issues,  upon  false  and  incompetent 
pretexta.  the  one  of  attainder,  the  oth*r  of  Ulegitima- 
tion."— Bacon  :  Henry  VII.,  p.  S3. 

3.  Spuriousness  ;  want  of  genuineness. 

n-l«-gft'-I  ma-tize,  v.t.  [Pref.  il-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  legitimatize  (q.v.).]  To  render 
or  declare  illegitimate  ;  to  illegitimate. 

*  il-lI'-quS-lact,  v.t.     [Lat.  illequejactu*  =  li- 
quefied, liquid.]    To  moisten.    (Davits  :  Holy 
Rood*.,  p.  15.) 

*  il-lS V'-I-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  il- = in- = not,  and 
Eng.  leviable  (q.v.).]    Not  capable  of  being 
levied,  raised,  or  collected. 


boil,  boy ;  pout,  jtfwl ;  eat,  fell,  chorus,  fbin.  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  i 
-dan,  -tian  .-  shan.    -tion,  -slon  -  shun .  -tion,  -sion  -  Khun,    -clous,    tlous,  -sious  --  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  beL,  deL 
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*  Jfl-lTb -er-a-We,  a.     [ILLIBERAL.]     Mean, 
low,  kisi1. 

"  Dishommrah'r .  illibtraNr.  rile,  and  of  no  worth." 
—P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  3». 

O-lIb-er-al,  a.  [Fr.  illiberal,  from  Lat.  il- 
liberalis,  from  il-  =  in-  =  not,  anil  liberalit  = 
liberal  (q.v.);  Sp.  iliberal;  ItaL  illilterale.] 

1.  Not  noble,  frank,  or  ingenuous ;  mean ; 
base ;  ungenerous. 

"  The  charity  of  uioit  men  it  grown  so  cold,  u>d  their 
Wligion  to  illiberal.'— Si*on  BatUUt*. 

2.  Not  free,  generous,  or  munificent ;  petty ; 
niggardly ;  stingy. 

"A  thrifty  and  illiberal  hand."     Motor,  .•  Ktfrida. 

&  Rude,  rough  ;  not  characterized  by,  or 
promoting  high  art. 

"Those  employments  alone  may  be  styled  illiberal, 
Which  require  only  some  bodily  exercise."— H'tf*iru  .• 
Ardumedtt.  bk.  11..  ch.  it. 

*  4.  Not  pure  ;  inelegant ;  incorrect :  as, 
illiberal  words  in  a  language. 

*  fl-llb  er-al-Ism,  s.    [Eng.  iUfberal ;  -ism.] 
Illiberally.' 

n-lib-er-al-l-ty,  *  il-lib-er-al-i-tte.  s. 

[Fr.    illibtralile,    from   illiberal   =    illiberal 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Meanness  of  mind ;  want  of  ingenuous- 
ness, frankness,  or  nobility  of  mind. 

2.  Meanness,  parsimony,  niggardliness,  stin- 
giness. 

"  The  Uliberality  of  parents.  In  allowance  towards 
their  children,  is  an  harmefull  errour."— fiacon  .•  Et- 
nyt:  OfParentt. 

*  fl  llb-er-al-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  illiberal;  -ize.] 
To  make  or  render  illiberal. 

*  H-Ub'-er-al-ly,  cuJv.    [Eng.  illiberal;  -ly.] 
In  an  illibe'ral  manner ;    ungenerously,  un- 
candidly,  meanly,  stingily. 

"One  that  had  been  bountiful  only  upon  surprise 
and  lucugitaucy,  illiberally  retracts  "—Decay  of  Piety. 

*  il  lib   er  al -ness,  s.  [Eng.  illiberal;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  illiberal ;   il- 
liberality. 

H-li9'-It,  a.  [Fr.  illicUe,  from  Lat.  illicitus  = 
not  allowed  :  il-  =  in-  =  not,  and  licitus  — 
allowed;  Sp.  ilicito;  Ital.  illicito.]  [LICIT.] 
Not  allowed  or  permitted ;  prohibited ;  un- 
lawful ;  illegal ;  forbidden  by  law  or  custom. 

"  Not  too  proud  to  pocket  illicit  gain."— Macaulay  : 
Bat.  Eng.,  ch.  IT. 

fl-ll$'-It-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  illicit ;  -ly.]  In  an 
illicit  manner;  unlawfully,  illegally. 

fl-ll9'-it-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illicit;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  illicit ;  unlawfulness, 
illegality. 

*  n-ll9 -It-ous,    a.      [Lat.    illicitus  =  illicit 
(q.v.).]     Illicit,  illegal,  unlawful. 

H-lif'-I-uxn,  *•  [Lat.  =  an  allurement ;  re- 
ferring to  the  agreeable  perfume  of  the  species.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Magnoliads,  tribe  Win- 
tereae  (q.v.).  The  fruit  and  other  parts  of 
Illicium  anisatum  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a 
stomachic  and  carminative,  and  as  a  spice. 
The  fruit  yields  by  distillation  an  oil  like  that 
of  anise,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
liquors.  /.  floridanum  is  also  spicy.  The 
fragrant  seeds  of  I.  religiosum  are  burnt  by 
the  Chinese  in  their  temples. 

fl-lig'-er-a,  s.  [Named  in  honour  of  J.  C.  W. 
Illiger,  author  of  several  works  on  natural 
history  and  botany.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub  order 
Illigereae  (q.v.). 

H-lig-er-a'-ce-a,  fl-llg-er'-e-se,  s.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  illeger(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-acece,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Exogens  or  a  sub-order  of 
Combretacese.  Called  also  Gyrocarpese. 

*  U-light'-en  (gh  silent),  v.t.    fPref.  U-  =  in, 
and  Eng.  lighten  (q.v.).]     To  lighten,  to  en- 
Jighten. 

"  The  ttlightened  soul." 

Daniel  :  Civil  Wan,  bk.  v.,  c.  4. 

tl-lfcn'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  'limitable  (q.v.).  That  cannot  be 
limited  or  bounded ;  boundless,  limitless, 
uuoounded,  infinite. 

"  Roaming  the  illimitable  waters  round  " 

Wordneort h :  female  Vagrant, 

H-lIm -It-a-ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  illimitable  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  illimitable. 


fl-llm'-lt-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  illimitable) ; 
-lit.)  In  an  illimitable  manner  or  degree  ; 
w'ithout  limits  or  bounds. 

*  il  lim  it  a  tion,  s.     [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  limitation  (q.v.).]     The  quality  or 
state  of  being   illimitable ;    incapability   of 
being  limited. 

"  Their  popes'  supremacie.  infallibilitie,  ttlimUaHm. 
trausubstantiatiou.  4c."  —  Bp.  Ball :  Apol.  against 
Brovniiu. 

*  il  lim   it  ed,  o.    ["Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not,  and 

Eng.  limited  (q.v.).]    Not  limited  or  bounded  ; 
unlimited,  unbounded,  infinite,  boundless. 

"His  ambition  to  bring  all  other  princes  to  .  .  • 
submit  to  his  illimited  designs."—  Clarendon :  Religion 
*  Policy,  ch.  Ix. 

*  il  lim    it  ed   ness,    s.      [Bug.    illimited; 
-ness.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlimited 
or  without  limits  or  bounds. 

"The  absoluteness  and  illimi'ednett  of  his  commis- 
sion."— Clarendon :  CtoU  War,  ii.  610. 

*  II  H  -nl  tion,  «.    [Lat.  illinitus,  pa.  par.  of 
illinio  =  to  smear  :  ii-  =  in-  =  in,  upon,  and 
linio  =  to  smear,  to  daub.] 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  The  act  of  smearing"  or  rubbing  in  or 
upon,  as  an  ointment,  &c. 

2.  That  which  is  smeared  or  rubbed  in  or 
upon. 

II.  A/in. :  A  thin  crust  of  extraneous  matter 
formed  upon  minerals. 

*  il  II  qua'  tion,  s.  [Lat.  il-  =  in-  —  in,  upon, 
and  liquatio  —  a  melting ;  liquo  =  to  melt,  to 
dissolve.]    The  melting  or  dissolving  of  one 
thing  into  another. 

*ilT-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  ill;  -ish,.]  Indisposed,  out 
of  sorts.  (Howell :  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  100.) 

*  H-U'-sion,  s.     [Lat.  illisio,  from  illisus,  pa. 
par.  of  illido :  il-=in-  =  in,  upon,  and  laedo= 
to  strike,   to  hurt]     The  act  of  striking  or 
dashing  against. 

"  The  illisi<,n  of  an  inward  spirit  upon  a  pellicle  or 
little  membrane."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  iii., 
ch.  xivii. 

fl-lltf-er-a-sy,  s.     [Eng.  illiterate;  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  illiterate  or 
uneducated  ;  want  of  education  or  knowledge; 
ignorance. 

"  The  illiterac.it  of  each  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
1880."— Olobf.  April  8,  1884. 

2.  An  instance  of  ignorance ;    a  literary 
error  ;  a  blunder. 

"The  many  blunders  and  illiteraciet  of  tlie  first 
publishers  of  his  works."— Pope :  Preface  to  Shake  - 
ipeare. 

*  fl-llt'-er-al,  a.     [Pref.  il-  =in-  =  not,  and 
Eng.  literaf (q.v.).]     Not  literal. 

fl-lit'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  illiteratus,  from  il-  =. 
in-  =  notj  and  literatus  =  literate,  learned  ; 
Fr.  illettre;  Sp.  iliterato;  Ital.  illiterate.] 
Unlettered,  unlearned,  ignorant  of  letters, 
uninstructed,  untaught,  rude,  barbarous. 

"[I]  therefore  cannot  much  recommend  solitude  to 
a  man  totally  illiterate."— Coaley :  Essays  ;  Of  Solitude. 

B-lit'-er-ate-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  illiterate;  -ly.] 
In  an  illiterate  manner ;  ignorantly. 
"  Unread  'squires  illiterately  gay." 

Savage :  To  John  Powell. 

*fl-lit'-er-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illiterate; 
-ness.]  The'quality  or  state  of  being  illiterate ; 
ignorance  of  letters,  books,  or  science  ;  il- 
literacy. 

"The  illittrateness,  the  arrogance,  and  the  impos- 
tures of  too  many  of  those  that  pretend  skill  in  it." — 
Boyle :  Works,  i.  854. 

*  fl-lit'-er-a-ture,  s.    [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  literature  (q.v.).]    Want  of  learning; 
illiteracy,  ignorance. 

"  niiterature,  or  inability  for  the  discharge  of  that 
sacred  function,  and  irreligion.' —  Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

Ill -ness,  *  il  nesse,  s.     [Eng.  ill;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  bad  or  evil 
generally  ;  badness  ;  unfavourableness. 

2.  Moral  badness  ;  wickedness  ;  depravity. 

"She  that  is  vnchast  is  a  sea  and  treasure  of  all 
Unette."—  Vieei:  Inttruct.  of  a  Chrittian  Woman, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xL 

3.  Sickness  ;  disorder  of  health  ;  an  attack 
of  sickness ;  indisposition. 

"  For  what  would  health  avail  to  wretched  me, 
If  you  could,  unconcerned,  my  illneu  see? " 

Littleton :  Sulpiria  to  Cerintlaa. 

*  II  16'-ca-ble,  a.     [Lat.  il-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
loco  =  to  let  out  for  hire.] 

Law:  Incapable  of  being  placed  or  hired  out. 


and  Eng.  locality  (q.v.).]  Wimt  of  locality  or 
place  ;  the  state  of  existing  in  no  locality  or 
place. 

"The  notion  of  ^locality  is  at  least  as  old  as  Art*, 
totle."— Search:  Light  of  Mature,  vol.  ii.,  pt  L,  cb.  v. 

II  log  I  cal,  a.  [Pref.  il-  -  in-  =  not,  and 
Eng.  logical  (q.v.).J 

1.  Ignorant  or  careless  of  the  rules  of  logic 
or  sound  reasoning. 

"  One  of  the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Saundenon 
so  bold  and  illogical  in  the  dispute."—  W  alton  :  Liret. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic  or  sound 
reasoning. 

"This  distinction  of  precepts  and  counsels  is  illogical 
and  ridiculous,  one  member  of  the  distinction  grasping 
within  itself  the  other."— South:  Sermotu,  vol.  viii., 
ser.  6. 

Stt-lSg'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  illogical;  -ly.] 
In  an  illogical  manner ;  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  logic  or  sound  reasoning. 

*  II  log    Ic-al  ness,  s.  [Eng.  illogical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  illogical.  (Boyle: 
Works,  ii.  274.) 

Il-lude',  v.t,  [Fr.  illuder,  from  Lat.  illudo  =  to 
mock  :  il-  =  in-  =  upon,  and  ludo  —  to  play.] 
To  deceive  ;  to  mock  ;  to  excite  and  disap'point 
the  hopes  of;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  trick  ;  to 
cheat. 

"[He]  falsed  oft  his  blowes,  f  illude  him  with  such 
bait."  Speiaer:  /'.  «.,  II.  v.  ». 

H-lud'-er-ite,  s.     [Ger.  illuderit,  from  Lat 
illudo  -  to  sport  with  (?).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ZOISITE  (q.v.). 

*  II  lume',  v.t.    [ILLUMINATE.] 

1.  To  illuminate  ;  to  illumine  ;  to  fill  with 
light. 

"  To  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns."  Shakeip.  :  Hamlet,  i.  L 

2.  To  make  bright ;  to  dye. 

"The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow, 
Illumed  with  fluid  gold."     Thornton :  Summer,  H. 

*  H-lum'-in-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  illumin(e); 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  illuminated. 

*  il  lum'-i-nant,  s.    [Lat.  illuminans,  pr.  par. 
of  illumino  =  to  illuminate.]     That  which  il- 
luminates or  affords  light. 

"  From  an  external  illuminant  as  the  sun."— Hot/It: 
Work*,  v.  188. 

*  il-lum'-in-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  illumin(e) ;  -ary.] 
Pertaining  to  "illumination. 

il-lum'-i-nate,  v.t.  &  i.  [ILLUMINATE,  a.  Fr. 
illuminer ;  Sp.  iluminar;  Port,  illuminar; 
Ital.  illuminare.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally : 

I.  To  throw  light  upon;  to  illumine;  to 
lighten  up. 

"To  illuminate  the  hollow  vale." 

Wordiworth  :  L'ljon  Leaving  School. 

*  2.  To  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or  bonfires. 
(Johnson.) 

3.  To  adoijn  or  ornament,  as  a  manuscript 
or  page  with  coloured  pictures,  drawings,  or 
letters. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  lighten  up  ;  to  make  bright,  plain,  or 
clear ;  to  enlighten  intellectually  ;  to  throw 
light  upon. 

" '  Tis  revelation  satisfies  all  doubts.  . 
And  so  illuminatet  the  path  of  life." 

Cowper:  Talk,  ii.  529. 

*2.  To  illustrate  ;  to  explain  ;  to  elucidate. 

"  My  health  Is  insufficient  to  amplify  theseTemarks, 
and  to  illuminate  the  several  pages  with  variety  of 
examples.™—  Watts. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  adorn  or  ornament  manu- 
scripts, pages  of  books,  &c.,  with  coloured 
pictures,  drawings,  or  letters. 

If  We  illuminate  by  means  of  artificial  lights; 
the  sun  illuminates  the  world  by  its  own  lig  t ; 
preaching  and  instruction  enlighten  the  mimis 
of  men.  Illuminations  are  employed  as  public 
demonstrations  of  joy :  no  nation  is  now  termed 
enlightened  but  such  as  have  received  the  light 
of  the  Gospel.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  Il-lum'-I-nate,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  illuminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  illumino :  il-  =  in-  =  in,  and  lumino 
=  to  throw  light  upon,  to  enlighten;  lumen 
(genit.  luminis)  =  light.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Lit. :  Illuminated ;  made  bright ;  lightened 
up. 

"The  isles  all  bright  and  illuminate  with  a  mild  and 
delicate  fire."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  993. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
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2.  Fig. :  Enlightened. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  pretending  to  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  or  skill ;  one  of  the  Illumiimti 
(q.v.). 

n-lum-i-na'-ti,  *.  pi.    [Nomin.  masc.  pL  of 
Lat.  illuminatus.]    [ILLUMINATE,  a.] 
Church  History,  tie. : 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  newly  baptized  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church.    (Goschler.) 

2.  Another  name  for  the  Hesychasts  (q.v.). 

3.  A  Spanish  sect,  known  vernacularly  as 
Alumbrados.     Their  founders  were  Catherine 
de  Jesus,  a  Carmelite  nun,  and  John  de  Willel- 
pando,  a  native  of  Teneriffe.    They  rejected 
the  sacraments,  and  held  that  by  mental  prayer 
they  might  attain  such  perfection  as  to  dis- 
pense with  good  works,  and  that  they  might 
commit    any  crime  without    sin.      Ignatius 
Loyola,  while  a  student  at  Salamanca  (1527), 
was  tried  by  an  ecclesiastieal  commission  for 
sympathy  with   the  views  of  this  sect,  but 
declared  innocent. 

4.  An   obscure   sect  of  French  Familists, 
which  arose  in  Picardy  in  1634.     Like  their 
predecessors  they  ran  into  wild  Antinomianism. 

5.  The  name  given  to  many  secret  societies 
professing  high  aims.    The  Rosicrueians  (q.v.) 
were  so-called,  but  generally  by  this  title  are 
designated  the  members  of  a  society  formed  at 
Ingolstadt,  in  1776,  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Canon  Law,  and  an  ex-Jesuit      It 
had  some  resemblance  to,  and  received  sub- 
stantial support  from,  Freemasonry,  and  many 
educated  men  of  liberal  views  joined  it.    Its 
objects  were  religious  and  political  emancipa- 
tion, its  ideal  form  of  government  republican, 
ftnd  its  religion  deistic.     Espionage  and  a  kind 
of  confession,   which  Weishaupt's  experience 
among  the  Jesuits  led  him  to  adopt,  caused 
dissensions.     The  Baron  von  Knigge,  one  of 
the  principal  members,  quarrelled  with  Weis- 
haupt ;  the  order  was  suppressed  by  edict, 
March  2,  1785,  and  Weishaupt  was  degraded 
and  banished.     The  Illuminati  were  supposed 
to  exercise  great  political  influence  ;  but  it  is 
now  believed  that  the  views  of  Barruel  and 
Robison  on  that  subject  were  exaggerated. 

"Tlie  association  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is 
the  Order  of  Illuminati."— Robiton:  Proof t  of  a  Oon- 
tpiracy  (1797).  p.  IS. 

fl  lum  i  na'  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  illuminatio,  from 
illuminatus,  pa.  par.  of  illumino ;  Fr.  illumi- 
nation; Ital.  illuminazione ;  Sp.  iluminacion. ] 
'L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  illuminating  or  supplying  with 
light ;  the  act  of  lighting  up,  as  a  house,  a 
town,  &c.,  as  a  token  or  manifestation  of  joy 
or  rejoicing;  the  state  of  being  thus  lighted  up. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  adorning  a  manuscript 
or   page   with   coloured    drawings,    figures, 
letters,  &c. 

*  3.  That  which  illuminates  or  gives  light. 

"The  sun  is  but  a  body  illightened.  and  an  illu- 
mination created."— Raleigh :  Bittory. 

4.  That  which  is  illuminated  or  lit  up,  as  a 
design    formed   by  lamps,   bonfires,  &c. ;   a 
festive  display  of  lights. 

"Bonfires,  illuminatiimt,  and  other  marks  of  Joy 
appeared. '—Burnet :  Hist,  of  Own  Time  (an.  1710). 

5.  A  coloured  or  gilt  ornament,  drawing, 
figure,  letter,  Ac.,  in  a  manuscript  or  page. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  An  infusion  of  intellectual  light  or  know- 
ledge. 

2.  Brightness,  splendour. 

"The  illuminators  of  manuscript*  borrowed  their 
title  from  the  Uluminatiim  which  a  bright  genius 
giveth  to  bis  work."— Felton:  On  the  Clauict. 

•  fl  liim'-in-a-tisxn,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Illumi- 
nat(l);  -ism.]  The  doctrine  and  practices  of 
any  of  the  sects  or  societies  described  un.ler 
Illuminati  (q.v.). 

"  Zimmerman  .  .  .  preached  up  all  the  ostenoil.  e 
dwtrine.i  nf  Illuminatitm,"—Kotilon  :  Proof*  of  a  Con- 
Orfracy  (1797).  p.  358. 

15  D  -  lum  -  I    na    tlve,  a.    [  Fr.  illvminatif, 

from  Lat.  illumiu/itu*,   ]>a.  par.  of  illumino.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  giving 

light;  enlightening,  illuminating,  illustrative. 


2.  Pertaining  to  the  adorning  of  manuscripts. 
(Nichols :  Handy  Book  Brit.  Mu».t  p.  393.) 

H  lum  I  na  tor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  illuminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  illumino.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  01   that  which  illuminates   or 


gives  light ;  one  who  throws  light  upon  any- 
thing. 

"The  poet  Geffery  Chaucer  ...  is  of  some  called 
the  first  illuminator  of  the  English  tongue."—  I'ertte- 
gun  :  Rettitution  of  Decayed  I  mergence,  ch.  vii. 

2.  One  who  illuminates  or  adorns  a  manu- 
script or  page  with  coloured  or  gilt  drawings, 
ornaments,  figures,  letters,  Ac. 

"This  prelate  employed  .  .  .  many  scribes  and  illu- 
minatort  in  preparing  copies  of  the  classics."—  \Yarton  : 
Hist.  Kng.  Poetry,  ii.  423. 

IL  Optics: 

1.  [CONDENSER;  II.  9], 

2.  A  lamp  which  throws  a  pencil  of  rays 
upon  the  micrometer  wires  in  a  telescope. 

*  il  lu   mine,  v.t.    [Fr.  illuminer,  from  Lat. 
illumino  =  to  illuminate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :   To  illuminate,  to  lighten  up,  to 
throw  light  upon. 

"  The  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumined  hell."      Milton :  P.  L.,  t.  66«. 

2.  Fig. :  To  honour,  to  celebrate,  to  ennoble. 
(Cowper :  Task,  iv.  192.) 

*  fl-lum-I-nee',  s.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  illuminer.] 
One  of  the  Illuminati  (q.v.). 

fl-lum'-In-er,  s.  [Eng.  illuminfe);  -er.] 
One  who  illumines  or  illuminates.  (Fuller : 
Worthies;  Cambridge.) 

il  lum  "in-ism,  s.  [Eng.  illumin(e);  -ism.] 
The  principles  or  doctrines  of  the  Illuminati 
(q.v.). 

il-lum  -in-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  illumin(e) ;  -tee.] 
To  initiate  into  or  instruct  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Illuminati  (q.v.): 

il-lum  -in- ous,  a.      [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  in, 

intens.,  and  Eng.  luminous.]  Bright,  clear. 
(Taylor :  Edwin  the  Fair,  ii.  2.) 

'  il-liire',  v.t.  [Pref.  tt-  =  in-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
lure  (q.v.).]  To  lure,  to  allure,  to  entice. 

il-lii  sion,  Ml  lu-sioun,  *.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  illusionem,  accus.  of  illusio,  from  illusus, 
pa.  par.  of  illudo  —  to  deceive,  to  mock.] 

1.  The  act  of  deceiving,  mocking,  or  im- 
posing upon ;  mockery,  deception. 

2.  That  which  deceives ;  a  false  show  or 
appearance ;   an  unreal  vision  presented  to 
the  mental  or  bodily  eye  ;  a  delusion. 

"  I'll  cross  it,  though  It  blast  me.    Stay  illation." 
ShaJtetp.  :  Hum  let.  1.  1. 

If  An  illusion  may  be  believed  to  be  real  or 
not.  If  the  former  it  is  a  delusion. 

fl  -lu'-sion-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  illusion ;  -able.] 
Liable  to  illusion.  (Academy,  Sept.  6,  1879, 
p.  167.) 

»  fl-lu -Sion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  illusion;  -ist.]  One 
given  to  illusion. 

*  fl-lu'-slve,  a.    [Lat.  illusus,  pa.  par.  of  il- 
ludo.]    Deceiving  by  false  show ;   delusive, 
deceptive. 

"  Truth  from  illutive  falsehood  to  command." 

Thornton  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ii.  M. 

*  fl-lU'-sive-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  illusive ;  -ly.]   In 
an  illusive  manner ;  delusively  ;  deceptively. 

*  il  lu   sive  ness,  s.     [Eng.  illusive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  illusive ;  delu- 
siveness ;  deceptiveness  ;  false  show. 

*fl-lu'-s6r-y,  a.  [Lat.  illusus,  pa.  par.  of 
illudo;  Fr.  illusoire.]  Illusive;  deceptive; 
false. 

*  il  lus  tra  ble,  a.  [Eng.  illustrate);  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  illustrated. 

"  Uluttrabte  from  Aristotle  in  the  old  imcifragium  or 
nutcracker."— Brotcne:  Cyrui  Garden,  ch.  il. 

fl  -lus'  -trate,  or  il  lus  trate,  v.t.  [ILLUS- 
TRATE, a.] 

L  Lit.  :  To  make  bright ;  to  brighten  with 
light ;  to  light  up  ;  to  illuminate. 

"The  inwarde  eyes  of  his  solle  were  .  .  .  clerely 
illitttrate  and  made  clere."—  L'dal :  Actet,  Iz. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  celebrated ;  to  brighten  with 
honour;  to  make  eminent;  to  glorify. 

-  When  tbee  sh'  enroll  d  her  garter'd  knights  among, 
fUuttratinff  the  noble  list.         PMlipt :  Blenheim. 

2.  To  set  in  a  clear  light ;  to  make  clear  or 
manifest  ;  to  display. 

"  A  loyal  and  obedient  subject  Is 
Therein  Oluttrnted."     Shaketp.  :  ffenry  VIII .  Ml.  I 

3.  To  explain ;  to  elucidate ,  to  make  clear, 


plain,  or  intelligible  by  means  of  figures,  com* 
parisons,  &c. 

4.  To  ornament  or  elucidate  by  means  of 
pictures,  drawings,  engravings,  &c. 

"The  engravings  which  Uliutr<Ue  and  adorn  ths) 
account  of  this  voyage."— Coo*  .•  Pirtt  Voyage.  (Introd.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  illustrate 
and  to  explain,  see  EXPLAIN. 

•  il  lus  trate,  a.  [Lat.  illustratus,  pa.  par. 
of  illnstro  =  to  light  up  ;  to  throw  light  upon  : 
il-  =  in-  =  on,  upon,  and  lustra  =  to  lighten.] 

1.  Lit. :   Made  bright  or  clear ;   lightened 
up. 

2.  Fig. :  Famous  ;  illustrious ;  renowned. 

"Then  praid  illustrate  Diomede." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Iliad  z. 

Q-lus-tra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  illustratio,  from 
illustratus,  pa.  par.  of  illustro  =  to  illustrate  ; 
Sp.  ilustracion ;  Ital.  illustrazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  illustrating,  or  making  clear, 
plain,  or  manifest ;  the  act  of  explaining  or 
elucidating ;  explanation  ;  elucidation. 

"  Hast  thou  the  illuttration  of  this  learned  gentle- 
man, my  friend,  to  explain  every  bard  matter  of  hlt> 
tory."— Dray  ton :  Poly-Olbion.  (Pref.) 

2.  The  state  of  being  illustrated. 

3.  That  wliich  illustrates,  explains,  or  eluci- 
dates ;  especially,  an  engraving  or  drawing  in- 
tended to  elucidate  or  explain  ;  an  explana- 
tion ;  an  exemplification. 

"Whoever  looks  about  him  will  find  many  living 
illuitratium  of  this  emblem."— L'Ettrange. 

t  fl-lUS'-tra-tive,  a.  [Eng.  illustrate);  -iw.J 
Tending  to  illust-ate,  explain,  or  elucidate. 


*  fl-lus'-tra-tlve-ly,  adv.      [Eng.   illustra* 

five;  -ly.]  "in  :in  illustrative  wa    ;  by  way  of 
illustration,  explanation,  or  elucidation. 

"  Things  are  many  times  delivered  liieroglyphically, 
metaphorically,  illustratively,  and  not  with  reference 
to  action."— Browne :  Vulyar  Errourt,  bk.  iv..  ch.  ril. 

* fl-lus'-tra-tor,  s.     [Eng.  illustrate);  -or,] 
One  who  or  that  wliich  illustrates. 

*  fl  -  Ills'-  tra-  tor  -y,  a.     [Eng.  illustrate); 
-ory.]    Serving  to  illustrate;  illustrative. 

*  il  lus  tre  (tre  as  ter).  v.t.    [Fr.  illustrer.] 
To  render  bright  or  glorious. 

"  And  all  illuitred  with  light  radiant  shine." 

Syltetter:  Da  Bartat,  Wk.  L,  day  i.,  S3*. 

fl  lus -tri-ous,  a.     [Fr.  illustre ;  Eng.  suff, 
-o«s;  Lat.  illustris.] 
*  1.  Bright ;  containing  or  possessing  light. 


2.  Conspicuous ;  noble ;  distinguished ;  emi- 
nent ;  famous. 

"  By  her  illiutriout  Earls  renowned  everywhere." 

Drayton  :   Poly-Olkion,  s.  18. 

3.  Conferring  lustre,  renown,  or  glory  ;  bril- 
liant ;  renowned  :  as,  illustrious  actions  ;  illut- 
trious  descent. 

If  It  is  the  prefix  to  the  title  of  a  prince  of 
the  blood  in  some  foreign  countries. 

If  For  the  difference  between  illustrious  and 
famous,  see  FAMOUS. 

il  lus'  tri  oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  illustrious; 
-ly.]  In  an  illustrious  manner,  nobly,  con- 
spicuously, famously. 

"Your  birth  aud  geuios  have  rendered  you  illut- 
trioutly  happy."—  MUton:  0.  Cromwell  to  Prince  of 
Tarentum,  April,  1664. 

il  lus  tri  ous-ness,  ».  [Eng.  illiistrimu; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  illus- 
trious ;  greatness,  fame,  eminence,  nobility, 
grandeur. 

"  This  -fear  .  .  .  must  needs  arise  from  the  illuf 
trioumeu  of  the  birth."-/;/;.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Can- 
Kitnre.  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*  fl-lus'-troiis,  a.    [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
Eng.   lustrous  (q.v.).]     Without  lustre;  not 
lustrous  ;  wanting  lustre  or  brightness. 

"  An  eye  base  nml  illuttrout." 

Shitketp. :  Cymbfline,  L  «. 

*  fl-lux-UT'-I-OUS,  a.    [Pref.  il-  =  in- =  not, 
and  Eng.  luxurious  (q.v.).]    Not  luxurious ; 
not  lavish  or  abundant. 

"The  illiaurioui  soil  of  their  native  country."— 
Mery  :  Ufa  of  Staift,  let.  *. 

*  fl'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  ill ;  -y.]    In  an  ill,  evil,  or 
bad  way  ;  not  well ;  ill. 

"  How  illy  they  [the  Papists]  digested  It  may  be  seen 
by  this  passage.  —Strype :  ilemotrt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

fl  men'-Ic,  o.  [Eng.  ilmtn(ium);  -ic.)  (See 
the  compound.) 


b6y,  p6ut,  jd^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  fhis;  sin,  aa;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
-clan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tion.  -sion  -  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhon.     tious.    sious,  -clous  =  aAus.   -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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ilmenite— imagine 


ilmenlc  acid.  5. 

Chem. :  An  acid  supposed  to  exist  in  yttro- 
ilmcnite.  It  is  very  little  known,  and  some 
chemists  contend  that  it  is  not  a  pure  acid, 
but  a  mixture  of  niobic  and  tuugstic  acid. 

Q   men  ite,  s.     [From  the  Ilmen  Mountains, 
a  branch  of  the  Urals,  iu  the  province  of  Oren- 
burg, in  Siberia.) 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  According  to  Dana  a  variety  of  Menacca- 
nite.     ComiMis.  :  titanic  acid,  45'4  to  46'92  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  10'74  to  407  ;  protoxide 
of  iron,  14'1  to  37'86,  &c.     The  Brit.  tins.  Cat. 
makes  it  a  distinct  species. 

2.  Ilmenite  of  Brooke  is  Menaccanite. 

D  men  i  urn,  s.  [Latinised  from  Ilmen.] 
[ILMENITE.] 

Chtm. :  The  hypothetical  metal  of  ilmenic- 
acid. 

fi-mSn-i-ru'-tfle, s.  [Ilmen(ite);  o  euphonic, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  rutiU  (q.v.).] 

Af  in. :  A  variety  of  rutile,  containing  titanic 
acid,  89*3,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  107. 

Il'-va-Ite,  s.     [Lat.  Hva,  =  Elba  ;  -ite  (Win.).] 
3fin. :  The  same  as  LIEVRITE  (q.v.).    Dana 
prefers  this  latter  name. 

Il-y-an'-thl-d»,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ilyanth(us') ; 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  ofZoantharia  Malacodermata. 
Corallnm  none,  polypes  single,  free,  with  a 
rounded  or  tapering  base. 

Inv,  pref.  [See  def.]  A  common  prefix  in  Eng- 
lish compound  words.  In  some  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  French  em-,  by  confusion  with  Latin 
im- ;  in  others  it  represents  the  Latin  im- 
the  form  which  in  takes  before  6,  ra,  and  p. 
It  is  also  used  by  confusion  with  the  Latin 
JTO-  (=  in)  for  the  English  prefix  in-,  before 
words  beginning  with  6  or  p.  Lastly,  it  re- 
presents the  French  im-  =  Latin  im-,  the  form 
which  the  negative  prefix  in-  assumes  before 
6,  m,  or  p. 

I'm.    A  contraction  for  /  am. 

im  a  ben  zile,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  ami(de),  with 
the  first  three  letters  reversed  (?),  and  benzile.] 
Chem.  :  CwHuNO.  A  white,  crystalline, 
inodorous  powder,  obtained,  together  with 
benzilaiu  and  benzilimide,  by  the  action  of 
dry  ainmoniacal  gas  on  benzile  dissolved  in 
hot  absolute  alcohol,  thus  :  Ci4BwOg  +  NH3 
=  Ci.|HjiNO  +  HjO.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  ether,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash. 
The  crystals  melt  at  140°,  but  on  cooling  they 
solidify  without  re-crystallizing. 

Im  age  (age  as  Ig),  *  y  mage,  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat  imaginem,  accus.  of  imago ;  Ital. 
image,  immagine;  Sp.  imagen.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  representation  or  similitude  of  any 
person  or  thing,  drawn,  painted,  sculptured, 
or  otherwise  prepared  ;  an  effigy  ;  a  likeness ; 
a  picture. 

"  Brazen  image*  of  canonized  saints.* 

Shalcap.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  8. 

2.  The  appearance  or  semblance  of  a  person 
or  thing. 

"  /may  ft  of  death."  Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

3.  A  representation,  figure,  or  likeness  of 
any  person  or  thing,  used  as  an  object  of  wor- 
ship ;  an  idoL 


4.  A  copy,  counterpart,  likeness,  or  imita- 
tion. 

"  He,  the  noble  image  of  iny  youth  " 

Shakei/i.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  4. 

6.   A  representation  of  any  thing  to  the 
mind  ;  an  idea  ;  a  conception. 

"  When  we  speak  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand  angles, 
we  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  number  one  thousand 
angle*  ;  but  the  image,  or  .sensible  Idea,  we  cannot  dis- 
tinguish by  fancy  froiu  the  in  age  of  a  figure  that  has 
Dine  hundred  angles."—  Watti:  logic. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Rhet. :  A  term  used  to  denote  a  metaphor 
expanded  and  made  a  more  complete  picture 
by  the  assemblage  of  various  ideas  through 
which  the  same  metaphor  continues  to  run, 
yet  not  sufficiently  expanded  to  form  an  alle- 
gory. 

2.  Optics :  The  representation  of  an  object 
formed  at  the  focus  of  a  lens  or  mirror  by  rays 


of  light  refracted  or  reflected  to  it  from  all 
jiarts  of  the  object.  The  figure  of  the  object 
is  reversed  in  the  image.  The  latter  may  be 
made  to  fall  uix>n  a  screen,  a  photographic  plate, 
or  on  the  retlfc  of  the  eye.  It  may  also  be 
viewed  directly  in  a  microscope  or  a  telescope. 
Accidental  images  are  those  produced  when  a 
coloured  object,  having  been  placed  upon  a 
black  ground,  the  eye,  after  having  been  fixed 
upon  it,  is  turned  to  a  white  sheet.  The  image 
is  of  a  complementary  colour. 

*  image-breaker,  s.    An  iconoclast. 

"  Image-breakers,  foes  to  Papall  power." 

Stirling :  Doomes-day  :  Ninth  Bonn. 

*  image-graver,  *  image-maker,  s. 

A  sculptor.     (Xorth :  PtHlanK) 

*  image-monger,  s.   One  who  worships 
images ;  an  idolater. 

image-worship,  ».  The  worshipping  of 
idols  ;  idolatry. 

"  Early  Christianity  by  no  means  abrogated  the 
Jewish  law  against  image-worship."— Tylor :  Primi- 
tive Culture  (1873),  ii.  16$. 

im  age  (age  as  Ig),  r.t.    [IMAGE,  s.] 

1.  To  form  or  make  an  image  of ;  to  repre- 
sent by  an  image. 

"  The  vaulted  isles,  and  shrines  of  imag'd  saints." 
Warton:  Act.  4. 

2.  To  reflect  the  image  or  likeness  of ;  to 
mirror  :  as,  A  lake  images  a  mountain. 

*  3.  To  be  like  ;  to  resemble. 

4.  To  form  a  likeness  or  representation  of 
in  the  mind ;  to  represent  mentally ;  to  ima- 
gine ;  to  conceive  in  the  mind. 

"  Image  to  thy  mind 

How  our  forefathers  to  the  Stygian  shades 
Went  quick."  Philipt. 

"  im  age  a  ble  (age  as  Ig),  a.  [Eng. 
image;  -able.]  That  mayor  can  be  imaged, 
or  represented  by  an  image. 

*  im  age  less  (age  as  Ig),  a.   [Eng.  image ; 
-less.]    Without  an  image. 

*  Im'-ag-er  (ag  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  imag(e);  -er.] 
A  sculptor. 

"Praxiteles  was  ennobled  for  a  rare  imager."— 
P.  Holland. •  Plinie,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xxxviii. 

Im'-ag-er-y  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  imag(e);  -ery.] 

L  Ordi  ary  Langitage  : 

1.  Images,  pictures,  statues,  or  imitative 
work  generally  ;  the  work  of  one  who  makes 
images  or  sensible  representations  of  objects  ; 
figures  made  by  an  artist. 


2.  Show,  appearance,  semblance,  imitation. 

"What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  meant" 

Prior :  Solomon,  ii.  385. 

3.  Forms  of  the  fancy ;   imaginary  phan- 
tasms ;  false  ideas. 

"The  imagery  of  a  melancholic  fancy."— Atterbury 

4.  Representation  in  writing  ;  such  descrip- 
tions as  bring  the  image  of  the  thing  described 
before  the  mind. 

"  I  wish  there  may  be  in  this  poem  any  instance  of 
good  imagery. '— Dryden.  (Todd.) 

IL  Rhet. :  Rhetorical  images  collectively ; 
figures  in  discourse. 

*  I-mag'-I-let,  s.     [Eng.  image,  s. ;  dimin. 
suff.  -let.]    A  little  image.    (Fuller:  Worthies; 
Stafford.) 

I-mag'-In-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  imagin(e) ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  imagined  or  conceived  in 
the  mind ;  possible  to  be  conceived ;  con- 
ceivable. 

"  They  used  all  means  imaginable  to  persuade  me  to 
stay  at  home."— Banyan :  Pilgrim '«  Progreu,  ut.  ii. 

i-mag  -in-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imaginable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imagin- 
able. 

I-mag -In-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  imaginable); 
-ly.  ]  In  an  imaginable  or  conceivable  manner ; 
conceivably. 

"  We  found  it  so  exceeding  (and  scarce  imaginably} 
difficult  a  matter."— Boyle :  Works,  i.  10. 

*  I-mag'-In-al,  a.      [Eng.   imaging);   -al.] 
Characterized  "by  or  given   to  imagination  ; 
imaginative. 

*  I  mag" -in  ant,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of 

imo^iner  =  to  imagine.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Imagining ;  conceiving  or  form- 
ing ideas. 

"  We  will  enquire  what  the  force  of  imagination  Is, 
either  upon  the  bod;  imayinant,  or  upon  another 
body."— Bocog :  Nat.  JJist..  i  900. 


B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  is  given  to  imagina- 
tion or  the  forming  of  strange  ideas. 

"The  wonders  it  works  upon  hypochondria™!  imo- 
ginantt."—UlaniiiU :  I'anity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  rt 

I-mag'-In-ar-I-ly,  «d»-    [Eng:  ••maginarii; 
-ly.\    In  an  imaginary  matter ;  in  imagination. 


i  mag  -In-a-r^,  a.  &  s.  t  Lat.  imaginarim,  from 
imaginor  —  to  imagine;  Fr.  imaginaire;  Sp. 
imayinario ;  Ital.  immagiiuirio.] 

A.  As  ailj.  :   Existing  only  in  imagination 
'    or  fancy  ;  not  real  ;  fancied,  fanciful,  ideal. 

"  Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains." 

Goldsmith:  Traveller. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Math.:  An  imaginary  expression  or  quantity. 

imaginary  expression  or  quantity,  s. 

Math.  :  An  algebraic  expression  or  synilxil 
having  no  assignable  arithmetical  or  numerical 
meaning  or  interpretation  ;  the  even  root  of  a 
negative  quantity  ;  such  as— 

\/  -  9,  i/  -  a8,  &c. 
Such  expressions  are  called  imaginary,  be- 
cause, while  the  rule  of  signs  (q.v.)  holds 
good,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  quanti- 
ties which  they  represent.  Also  called  an 
impossible  expression  or  quantity. 

imaginary-focus,  s. 

Optic* :  The  point  towards  which  converg- 
ing rays  tend,  but  which  they  are  prevented 
from  reaching  by  some  obstacle. 

*  I -mas'- In -ate,  a-    [Lat.  imaginatns,  pa. 
par.  of  imaginor  =  to  imagine.]    Imaginative. 

"  Whereas  the  ima.gina.te  facultie  of  other  living 
creatures  is  uumoveable,  and  alwaies  continueth  in 
one  :  in  all  it  is  alike,  and  the  same  still  in  every  one, 
which  causeth  them  alwaies  to  engender  like  to  them- 
selves, each  one  iu  their  severall  kind."— P.  Holland  : 
Plinie,  bk.  vh.,  ch.  xii. 

*  i  mag  in  a  tif,  a.    [IMAGINATIVE.] 

i  mag  in  a  tion,  *  i  mag  in  a-clon,  *. 
[Fr.  imagination,  from  Lat.  imaginationein, 
accus.  of  imayinatio,  from  imaginor  =  to 
imagine  (q.v.);  Sp.  imagination;  Ital.  im- 
maginmione.] 

1.  That  faculty  or  power  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  conceives  and  forms  ideal  pictures  of 
things  communicated  to  it  by  the  organs  of 
sense  ;  the  power  to  create  or  reproduce  an  ob- 
ject of  sense  previously  perceived  ;  invention. 

"  Imagination  is  that  sacred  power.' 
Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  Kylstone.    ( Introd.) 

2.  An  image  conceived  or  formed  in  the 
mind ;  a  conception,  an  idea. 

"  The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow." 

Sha.kesp.  •  I'enus  *  Adonii,  >7S. 

*  3.  A  contrivance,  a  sham,  a  plot. 

"Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance,  and  all  their 
im-iyinutioiis  against  me."— Lament,  ill.  60. 

4.  A  fanciful  opinion  ;  a  fancy. 

I-mag'-In-a-tlve,  *i-mag  in-a-tif,  *y- 
mag-yn-a-tive,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  imaginatif.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion ;  endowed  witli  imagination. 

"  His  pure  imaginative  soul." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vl 

2.  Characterized  by  or  founded  on  imagina- 
tion ;  as,  imaginative  art. 

3.  Pertaining  to  imagination. 


*4.  Suspicious. 

"  The  Duke  of  Burgoyne,  who  was  sage  and  ymaf 
t/natiue."—  Berneri:  t'roissart  ;  Cronicle,  vol.  ii.,  ch. 
cxxxi. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :   The  imaginative  faculty  ; 
imagination. 

"Your  eyes  infecting  your  pregnant  imaginativt 
with  a  red  suffusion."—  Milttn  :  Animad.  upon  Kern. 
Defence. 

i-mag  in  a  tive  ness,  s.     [Eng.  imagina- 
tive; -ness.]    The  quality  of  being  imaginative. 


e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  imaginer;  from 
Lat.  imago  (gen.  imaginis)  =  an  image  ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  imaginar  ;  Ital.  imaginare.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  form  an  idea  of  in  the  mind  ;  to  pro- 
duce by  the  imagination  ;  to  conceive  an 
image  or  idea  of. 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
Syrian,    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a.     «u  =  kw. 


imaginer— imbrake 
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2.  To  think,  to  suppose,  to  believe,  to  con- 
ceive au  image  or  idea  of. 

"  What  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest" 

Shateip. :  1  Henry  VI.,  ii.  6. 

*3.  To  plot,  to  plan,  to  devise,  to  scheme. 


4.  To  devise,  to  think  of. 

"With  humblest  suit  that  he  imagine  mot." 

Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  images  or  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  to 
conceive. 

2.  To  suppose,  to  think. 

41  It  touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine.' 
Shakes  11.  :  Richard  11  1.,  11. 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  imagine 
and  to  conceive,  see  CONCEIVE. 

I-mag  in  er,  *  i-mag-yn-er,  s.  [Eng. 
imagin(e);  -er.] 

1.  One    who    forms  ideas;   one   given  to 
imagination. 

"  Others  think  also,  that  these  imaginert  invented 
that  they  spake  of  their  own  heads."—  North  :  Plutarch, 
p.  121. 

2.  One  who   plots,   schemes,  or  plans;   a 
plotter. 

"  For  men  of  warre  inclosed  in  fortresses  are  sore 
imagynen."—  Bernert  :  Froiuart;  CronjrcJe,  ch  clxviu 

I-mag  -in  Ing,  *  im-ag-in-ynge,  pr.  par.  , 
a.  &  s.  [IMAGINE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A$  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  forming  or  conceiving  images 
or  ideas  ;  imagination. 

2.  That  which  is  imagined  ;  an  idea,  a  con- 
ception. 

"  Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings." 

Shalcetp.  :  Macbeth,  L  ft. 

•3.  Contrivance,  invention,  devising. 

"  Of  his  owne  imaginynge 
Let*  forge  aud  make  a  bulle  of  bras." 

Oower  :  C.  A.,  bk.  Til. 

*  i-mag'-In-Oiis,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  ima- 
ginosus,  from  imago  (gent  imaginis)=an  image.] 
Full  of  imagination  ;  imagiuative. 

I-ma'-go,  s.    [Lat.] 

EnUm.  :  The  perfect  (generally  winged)  re- 
productive state  of  an  insect.  (Darwin.) 

1  Linnaeus  said  that  the  term  imago  was 
used  of  a  perfect  insect,  "  because,  having  laid 
aside  its  mask,  and  cast  off  its  swaddling 
bands,  being  no  longer  disguised  or  confined, 
or  in  any  respects  imperfect,  it  is  now  become 
a  true  representative,  or  imago,  of  its  species, 
and  is  qualified  to  fulfil  the  laws  of  nature  in 
propagating  its  kind." 

I-mam  ,  I-maum',  I-man',  s.  [Arab.  =  he 
who  takes  the  lead.]  In  Turkey,  a  Moham- 
medan priest  charged  with  the  ceremonies  of 
public  worship.  There  is  usually  one  in  each 
messdjid,  or  second-rate  mosque,  and  three 
at  most—one  of  whom  is  superior  to  the 
others  —  in  each  principal  mosque.  The  imams 
are  naturally  chosen  in  most  cases  from  among 
the  ulemas. 


Im'-a-rSt,  «.  [Hindust.  <fe  Mahra 
a  building  ;  a  house  ;  a  public  work.]  A  place 
where  Mohammedan  pilgrims  are  boarded  and 
lodged  gratis  during  three  days. 

"  On  the  brink 
Of  a  small  imartt'i  rustic  fount." 

Moore  :  Paradite  t  tht  Peri 

1-rnas  -a-tin,  s.  [Eng.  am(mcmia),  and  isatin, 
with  some  of  the  letters  disarranged.) 

Chem.:  Ci6Hi}N3Os.  A  yellowish-brown  sub- 
stance produced  by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  isatin  in  ammonia,  thus  :  2CgH5NO2 
+  NH3  =  C16HUN3O3  +  H2O.  In  its  crude 
state  it  is  a  brown,  soft,  resinous  body,  but 
on  being  purified  by  means  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  ammonium  it  crystallizes  in  ill-de- 
fined crystalline  grains.  Imasatin  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  in  ether,  and  very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  boiling  alcohol. 

•Im  balm  (I  silent),  v.    [EMBALM.] 

*  fan-ban',  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  em-,  and  Eng.  ban 
(q.v.).]  To  cut  off  or  shut  out  from  the  rights. 
of  man;  to  outlaw  ;  to  excommunicate  civilly. 
[OSTRACIZE.] 

•fan-band',  v.t.    [Pref.  im-  =  em-,  and  Eng. 

band  (q.v.).]    To  form  into  a  band  or  bands. 

"  Beneath  full  sails  imbanded  nations  rise." 

J.  Bartatt.    (  Webiter.) 


*  Im  bank ,  &     An  old  spelling  of  EMBANK 

[m  bank  -m&nt,  &  An  old  spelling  of  EM- 
BANKMENT (q.v.). 

Im  ban  nered,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in ;  Eug. 
banner,  and  satf.  -ed.]  Furnished  with  ban- 
ners. 

Im-bar",  *  im-barre,  v.t.  Old  spellings  of 
EMBAR  (q.v.). 

Im-bar-go,  s.  An  old  spelling  of  EM- 
BARGO (q.v.). 

Im  bark,  *  im-barq.ue,  v.t.  &  i.  [EM- 
BARK.] 

Im-barn',  v.t.  [Prtf.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
barn  (q.v.).]  To  deposit  or  store  in  a  barn. 

Im  bar  -ren,  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  EM- 
BARREN  (q.v.). 

Im-base',  v.t.    [EMBASE.] 

im  bas  -tar-dize,  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of 
EMBASTARDIZE  (q.v.). 

im  bathe ,  v.t.  An  old  speUing  of  EMBATHE 

Im -bat  -tie,  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  EM- 
BATTLE (q.v.) 

im  bat  tie  ment,  *  im  bat  yl  ment, 
s.  Old  spellings  of  EMBATTLEMENT  (q.v.). 

1  Im  -bay',  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBAY  (2) 
(q.v.). 

im'-be-cile,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  imbecile,  from  Lat. 

imbecillus.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Weak,  feeble,  destitute  of  strength,  im- 
potent. 

"  Too  imbecile  for  study  or  for  business."— Macaulay : 
Bitt.  Eng  ,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Mentally  weak  or.  feeble  ;   having  the 
mental  faculties  weakened  or  impaired. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  imbecile  or  weak, 
mentally  or  physically. 

If  An  imbecile  person  often  changes  his  views 
and  vacillates  in  his  purposes.  A  stupid  per- 
son is  very  persistent  in  his  opinions  and  re- 
solves, both  of  which,  however,  are  senseless. 
That  which  in  its  highest  form  is  genius,  in 
its  lowest  is  imbecility;  that  which  in  its 
highest  form  is  talent,  in  its  lowest  is  stupidity. 

*  im'-be-cile,  *  im-be-cil,  *  im-be-cill, 

*  im  be  sel.  *  im  bes  sel,  *  im  bez 
zle,  v.t.  [IMBECILE,  a.] 

1.  To  make  weak,  to  weaken,  to  enfeeble,  to 
Impair. 

"Aud  so  imbecill  all  theyr  strengthe." 

Brant :  Horace,  ok.  I.,  sat.  6. 

2.  To  weaken  or  injure  by  unjust  use  or  ap- 
propriations. 

"  Not  suffering  their  persons  to  be  oppressed,  or  their 
states  imoezilCd.  '—Taylor:  Holy  Living ,  ch.  iii.,  S  2. 

3.  To  embezzle. 

'•  Felony  by  imbezzling  or  destroying  the  King's 
armour  or  warlike  stores."— Blackttone:  Commen- 
taries bk.  iv.,  ch.  7. 

*  im-be-flT-I-tate,  v.t.     [Bug.  imbecile;  t 
connective,  and  suff.  -ate.]  To  render  feeble  or 
weak  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  enfeeble. 

im-be'-cjtt'-i-ty,  *•  [Fr-  imbecillite,  from  im- 
becile  ;  Lat.  imbecillitas  ;  Ital.  imbeciUita  ; 
Sp.  imbecilidad.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
imbecile  ;  weakness,  mentally  or  physically. 

"The  imbecility  and  meanness  of  her  rulers."— 
Jfacautay  ;  Jiint.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

^  For  the  difference  between  imbecility  and 
debility,  see  DEBILITY. 

Im  bed ,  v.  t.   Another  spelling  of  EMBED  (q.v.). 

*  im  bel'  -lie,  a.    [Lat.  pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  bellicus  =  warlike  ;  helium  =  war.]     Not 
warlike  or  martial ;  not  fit  for  war. 

*  im  bel  llsh,  v.t.    [EMBELLISH.] 

"  im-be'nch'-ing,  ».  fPref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
bench  (q.v.).]  A  raised  work  like  a  bench. 

im'-ber  (1),  «.    [EMBER  (1).] 

im'-ber  (2),  Im'-zner,  «.  [EMBER  (2).]  The 
ember-goose  (q.v.). 

*  im  b&E'-zle,  v.t.    [EMBEZZLE.] 


Im-blbe',  v.t.     [Fr.  imbiber,  from  Lat.  imbibo; 
im-  =  in,  and  bibo  =  to  drink  ;  Sp.  imbiftir.. 

1.  To  drink  in 

"  Here  the  wild  horse,  unconscious  of  the  rein . . . 
Imbibet  the  silver  surge."       BlacJdock :  Pialm  L 

2.  To  drink  or  suck  in  ;  to  draw  in  ;  to  ab- 
sorb. 

"  So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  shower." 

Cowper  :  fricndthip. 

3.  To  take  in,  to  admit,  to  receive. 

•'  To  veil  the  restless  orb. 
From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray." 

Wardnoorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Til. 

4.-  To  take  or  receive  into  the  mind  and  re- 
tain, at  least  for  a  time. 

"  Those,  that  have  imbibed  this  error,  have  extended 
the  influence  of  this  belief  to  the  whole  gospel."— 

im-bib'-er,  s.   [Eng.  imbib(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  imbibes. 


*  Im'bi-bl'-tlon,  s.    [Fr.,  from  imbiber  =  to 
imbibe.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  drinking  or  suck 
ing  in  ;  absorption. 

"By  its  copious  imbibitions  and  emissions  of  tb 
aerial  moisture."—  Boyle  :  Workt,  iii.  789. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  The  penetration  of  a  liquid  into  a  solid 
boily. 

2.  The  penetration  of  a  liquid  or  gas  into  a 
body  destitute  Of  life,  whether  organic  or  not. 

*  im  bit  ter,  V.t.    An  old  spelling  of  EM- 
BITTER (q.v.). 

*  im-blt'-ter-er,  «.    An  old  spelling  of  EM- 
BITTERER  (q.v.). 

*  Im  blaze  ,  v.t.    An  old  spelling  of  EMBLAZB 
(q.v.). 

*  im-blaz'  on,  v.t.    An  old  spelling  of  EM- 
BLAZON (q.v.). 

*im-bod'-I-ment,  s.    [EMBODIMENT.] 

*  Im-bod'-y,  v.t.    [EMBODY.] 

*  im  -boil,  f.i.    An  old  spelling  of  EMBOII 
(q.v.). 

*  Im-bold'-en,  v.t.    [EMBOLDEN.] 

*  im-boT-iSh,  *.   [A  corruption  of  abolish  (2).  J 
To  abolish,  to  infringe  upon,   to  embezzle. 
(Davies.) 

*  im-bon'-i-tj',  s.  [Lat.  pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not. 

and  bcmitas  =  goodness  ;  bonus  —  good.]  Wano 
of  goodness  or  good  qualities,    (burton.) 

*  im-bor'-der,  v.t.    [EMBORDER.] 

*  Im  -bosk',  v.t.  &  i.    [Ital.  imboscare  =  to  lie 
in  ambush.]    [EMBOSS.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  hide  as  in  an  ambush  ;  to 
conceal. 

"To  imbotk  liinis-.lt  in  the  mountain*."—  Shelton: 
Don  Quixote,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  lie  concealed. 

"  They  seek  the  dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled  forest 
they  would  imboik'  —  MMon  :  Reform,  in  England, 
bk.1. 

*  Im-bcf'-cin,  v.t.    An  old  spelling  of  EM- 
BOSOM (q.v.). 

*  Im-boss  ,  s.    An  old  spelling  of  EMBOSS,  *. 
(q.v.). 

*  im-bos'-ture,  s.    [Eng.  imbost  =  embossed  ; 
-ure.]    Embossed  work. 

*  Im  bound  ,  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  EMBOUND 

(q.v.). 

»  im-bow',  v.t.    [EMBOW.] 

*  im-bo%'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [EMBOWER.] 

*  Im  bow  -ment,  s.    An  old  spelling  of  Ex> 

BOWMENT  (q.V.). 

*Im-box',  v.t.     An  old  spelling  of  EMBOX 
(q.v.). 

*  Im  bra96,  v.  &  s.    An  old  spelling  of  EM- 


*  Im-braoe'-nuint,   s.     An  old  spelling  of 
EMBRACEMENT  (q.v.). 

*  im  braid  ,  v.t.    Au  old  selling  of  EMBRAID 
(q.v.). 

im  brake  ,  v.t.    An  old  spelling  of  EMBRAKB 

(q.V.). 


b6il,  bo>;  po^t,  Jo%l;  eat,  9611,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  $his;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  - 1 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  nsion  =  shiin ;  -tlon.  -»ion  =  zhun,  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shua.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 


imbrand— imitative 


Mm  brand,  ''•'•  [Pref.  im-  =  in-,  and  Eng. 
(Vuiirf  (q.v.).J  To  arm  with  brands. 

"  She  ended.  MiU  the  henveitly  hiemrchie*. 
Burning  in  zeal,  thickly  inibranJed  were." 

O.  Fletcher:  Cbrttr't  I'ictory  i  Triumph. 

•  Im-bran  -gle,  i:t.    An  old  spelling  of  EM- 

BB  ANGLE  (q.V.). 

•  Im  -  breed',  v.t.    [Pref.  tm-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
treed  (q.v.).]    To  breed  or  generate  within; 
to  inbrettl. 

"Tomsarch  the  truth  is  a  disposition  imbrtd  In  every 
auui."-U.iicrtrilI :  Apoloyit,  bk.  iiL,  f  4. 

tm  bri  car  1  a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  imbrex 
(geuit.  imbricis}  =  a  hollow  tile.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Sapotacese  (q.v.).  It  con- 
sists of  trees  with  eight  sepals  in  two  rows,  a 
corolla,  with  its  segments  in  three  rows,  and 
eight  fertile  and  eight  sterile  stamens.  The 
fruits  of  Imbricuria  malabarica  and  /.  maxima 
are  subacid.  and  used  as  dessert  fruit.  They 
grow  in  Bombay,  Mauritius,  &c. 

im  bri  cate.  Im  bri  cat  ed,  a,  [Lat. 
imf>ricatus,  pa.  par.  of  imbrico  =  t«  cover 
with  a  gutter-tile  ;  imbrex  (genit.  imbricis)  = 
a  tile ;  imber  (genit.  imftris)  =  rain.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bent  or  hollowed  like  a  roof 
Or  gutter-tile. 

2.  Dot.  :  Overlapping  anything  in  a  parallel 
manner  at  its  margin  ;  laid  one  over  another, 
like  slates  or  tiles  on  a  roof.    Used  of  parts  of 
•ome  flowers,  &c. 

3.  Zoology: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  (2). 

(2)  Of  the  operculum  of  a  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusc :  Growing  only  on  one  side,   and  having 
the  nucleus  marginal,  as  in  Purpura,  Phorus, 
&c.    Called  also  Lamellar. 

•Im'-bri-cate,  v.t.  [IMBRICATE,  a.  [To  lay 
or  lap,  the  one  over  the  other,  as  tiles. 

•  im-bri-ca'-tion,  *.    [IMBRICATE,  a.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  imbricate ;  an  over- 
lapping of  tlie  edges,  as  in  tiles  or  shingles. 

2.  A  hollow  or  concavity  like  that  of  a 
gutter-tile. 

"  Adorned  with  neat  imbrication!,  and  many  other 
fineries."— Derham :  Phytico-Theology,  bk.  vlii.,ch.  vi. 

•im'-brt-ca-tive,  a.  [Eng.  imbricate) ;  -ive.] 
The  same  as  IMBRICATE  (q.v.). 

•  im-bri'-er,  v.t.     [Pref.  im-  =:  in,  and  Eng. 
brier.]    To  entangle  in  a  thicket.     (Hacket : 
Life  of  Williams,  ii.  192.) 

•  Im-bro-ca'-do,  t.    [Sp.]    Cloth  of  gold  or 
silver. 

"Im   bro  ca-ta,   *im  -broc-ca'-ta,  s. 

[Ital.,  from  im-  ='in,  a7id  broccare  —  to  incite  ; 
brocco  =  a  nail.]    A  hit  or  thrust. 

•Im  bright  en  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  im- 
=  in,  and  Eng.  brighten  (q.v.).]  To  brighten 
up ;  to  illumine. 

"  But  now  imbrightened  into  heavenly  flame." 
Q.  Fletcher:  Chrittt  Triumph  after  Death. 

•  im-bris'-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in, 
and  Eng.  bristle.]    To  make  rough.    (Nashe: 
Lenten  Stu/e.) 

•im-brold'-er,  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  EM- 
BROIDER (q.v.). 

im  bro  :gll  o  (g  silent),  *.  [Ital.,  from  im-  = 
in,  and  brogliare  =  to  confound,  to  confuse.] 

1.  An  intricate  or  complicated  plot,  as  of  a 
play  or  novel. 

2.  A  perplexing  or  confused  state  of  affairs  ; 
a  misunderstanding. 

•Im-broil,  v.t.    [EMBROIL.] 

•Im -broth '-el,  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  EM- 
BROTHEL  (q.v.). 

•im-brdwn',  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  EM- 
BROWN (q.v.X 

Im  brue ,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  embruer  =  to  bedabble 
oneself :  em-  =  in,  and  O.  Fr.  bevre  =  Lat.  bibo 
=  to  drink.  Imbrue  is  thus  a  doublet  of  imbibe, 
with  which  it  has  oftimes  been  confounded.] 

1.  To  steep  ;  to  soak  or  drench  in  a  fluid,  as 
in  blood. 

"  This  iwrt  token  I  Imbrue 
In  the  beat  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu  I" 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  M. 

•  2.  To  pour  out ;  to  emit  moisture.  (Spenser.) 
fan  brued',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [EMBRUED.] 


'  1m  brue -ment,  s.  [Eng.  imbrue;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  imbruing ;  the  state  or  condition 
of  being  imbrued. 

*  Im  bruto',  v.t.    An  old  spelling  of  EMBRUTE 

(q.v.). 

*  im  brute'  ment,  ».    [Eng.  imbrute ;  -me.nt.] 
The  act  of  making  brutish ;  the  state  of  be- 
coming brutish. 

*  im  brynge,  a.    An  old  spelling  of  EMBRINO 
(q.v.). 

*  Im  bud',  v.i.   [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng.  bud.] 
To  put  or  thrust  forth  buds  ;  to  bud. 

"  To  make  our  spirits  likewise  to  imbud." 

Daniel :  To  the  King'i  Majesty. 

Im  bue,  "im  bow;  v.t.  [Lat.  imbuo=to 
cause  to  drink  in.] 

*  1.  To  cause  to  drink  or  suck  in  ;  to  make 
to  absorb  ;  to  tinge,  to  dye. 

"Copper  plentifully  dissolved  in  aqua-fortls,  will 
imbue  several  bodies  with  the  colour  of  the  solution." 
—Boyle  :  Workt,  i.  782. 

2.  To  cause  to  become  penetrated ;  to  tinge 
strongly. 

"  A  mind  imbued 
With  truth  from  heaven. "    Cow/xr  :  rardley  Oak. 

*  Im  bue  ment,   s.     [Eng.  imbue ;   -ment.] 
The  act  of  imbuing  ;  a  deep  tincture. 

*  im  -burse,  v.t.     [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
burse  (q.  v.).J  To  stock  with  money  ;  to  supply 
money  to. 

*  Im  burse'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  imburse ;  -rnrnt.] 

1.  The  act  of  imbursing  or  supplying  with 
money. 

2.  Money  laid  up  in  stock. 

*  Im  bush   ment,   *  im  bushe  ment,  *. 

Old  spelling  of  EMBUSHMENT  (q.v.). 

*  im  bu'-tion,  ».      [Lat.  imbutus,  pa.  par.  of 
imbuo.]    The  act  of  imbuing. 

I  me  sa  tin,  s.  [Altered  from  imasatin  (q.v.), 
by  the  substitution  of  e  for  a.] 

Chem. :  CgHa^O.  A  dark  yellow  inodorous 
body,  obtained  by  the  action  of  gaseous  am- 
monia on  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
isatin,  containing  a  little  powdered  isatin  in 
suspension,  thus  :  C8H5NO2+NH3  =  C8H6N2O 
+H2O.  It  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  straight 
rectangular  prisms,  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  slightly 
soluble  in  ether. 

*  im  grame,  *  ym  grame,  a.    [Pref.  im-  = 
in,   and   Eng.  grame  (q.v.).J      Grieved,  sad, 
doleful,  harassed. 

"A  patrone  of  a  benefice  will  haue  a  poore  ym- 
grame  soule,  to  beare  the  name  of  a  parsou."—  Wilton : 
The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  31. 

im  -ide,  s.    [Altered  from  Eng.,  &c.  amide.] 

Chem. :  Generally  used  in  the  plural.  Imides 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  chloracids  (the  so- 
called  chlorides  of  negative  radicals)  upon 
amides,  thus :  Acetamide  [NH^CMeO)]  + 
acetylic  chloride  (CMeOCl)  =  diacetimide 
[NH(CMeO>2]  -f  hydrochloric  acid  (HOI). 
Imides  are  also  formed  by  the  substitution  of 
a  dyad  negative  radical  for  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  ammonia,  thus  :  succinimide  = 
NH(C4H.iO2)",  in  which  two  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  in  ammonia  have  been  replaced  by 
the  dyad  negative  radical  of  succinic  acid. 

I-mid'-O-gen,  s.  [Eng.  imid(e) ;  o  connective, 
and  Gr.  yevvaio  (gennao)  =  to  generate.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  monatomic 
radical  (NH). 

imidogen-bases,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  secondary 
monamines.  These  are  derived  from  ammonia 
by  the  replacement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
by  monad  positive  radicals.  Dimethylamine 
MCHg^H,  piperidine  N(C5H10)"H,  and  conine 
N(CgH;i4)"H,  are  imidogen  bases. 

*  im-it-a-biT-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  imitable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imitable  ;  possi- 
bility of  being  imitated. 

Im  it  a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  imitabilis,  from  imitor 
=  to  imitate  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  imitable  ;  Ital.  imita- 
bik.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  imitated  or  copied. 

*2.  Deserving  of  being  imitated  or  copied; 
worthy  of  imitation. 


*  im   It  a  ble  n6ss,  s.  [Eng.  imitable;  -ntm.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imitable. 

*Im'-i-tan-9y,  s.  [Eng.  imitate):  -ancy.] 
Tending  to  imitate.  (Carlyle:  Miscellanie$, 
iii.  67.) 

im'-I-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  imitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
imitor  =  to  imitate :  Sp.  &  Port,  imitar ;  Fr. 
imiter.] 

1.  To  produce,  or  endeavour  to  produce  a 
copy  or  likeness  of  anything  in  form,  colour, 
or  appearance. 

2.  To  produce  similar  in  qualities,  style, 
effect,  &c.,  to  another. 

"  This  tali-  is  imitated,  rather  than  translated,  from 
a  fragment."— Scott :  Frederick  *  Alice.  (Note.) 

3.  To  follow  as  a  model,  pattern,  or  example; 
to  copy  in  manners,  conduct,  actions,  &c. ;  to 
follow  the  example  of. 

"  He  will  not  yet  imitate  and  follow  his  passion."— 
Mr  T.  More :  Worla,  p.  1,846. 

4.  To  mimic ;  to  ape ;  to  copy  the  actions 
or  movements  of. 

IT  Imitation  is  the  generic  copy,  and  counter- 
feit the  specific  :  loimitate  is  to  take  a  general 
likeness ;  to  copy,  to  take  an  exact  likeness ; 
to  counterfeit,  to  take  a  false  likeness  :  to  imi- 
tate  is,  therefore,  almost  always  used  in  a 
good  or  an  indifferent  sense;  to  copy  mostly, 
and  to  counterfeit  always,  in  a  bad' sense  :  to 
imitate  an  author's  style  is  at  all  times  allow- 
able for  one  who  cannot  form  a  style  for  him- 
self. To  imitate  is  the  general  term  :  to  mimic 
and  to  ape  are  both  species  of  vicious  imita- 
tion. One  imitates  that  which  is  deserving  of 
imitation,  or  the  contrary  :  one  mimics  either 
that  which  is  not  an  authorized  subject  of  imi- 
tation, or  which  is  imitated  so  as  to  excite 
laughter.  A  person  wishes  to  make  that  his 
own  which  he  imitates,  but  he  mimics  for  the 
entertainment  of  others.  To  ape  is  a  serious 
though  an  absurd  act  of  imitatimi ;  to  mimie 
is  a  jocose  act  of  imitation  :  to  mock  is  an  ill- 
natured  and  vulgar  act  of  imitation.  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

Im  I  ta  tion,  s.    [Lat.  imitatio,  from  imita- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  imitor ;  Fr.  imitation.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  imitating  or  copying. 

"This  primary  or  original  copying,  which  in  the 
Ideas  of  Philosophy  is  imitation,  is  in  the  language  of 
Criticism  called  invention."— Burd :  Poetical  Imita- 
tion, j  1. 

2.  That  which  is  produced,  made,  or  dona 
as  a  copy ;  a  copy  ;  a  likeness  ;  a  semblance. 

"  My  images  are  many  of  them  copied  from  him,  and 
the  rest  are  imitation*  of  him."—  Dryden  :  Letter  to 
Sir  R.  Hovmrd. 

II.  Music :  The  repetition  of  a  short  subject 
by  another  part.  The  subject  proposed  is 
sometimes  called  the  antecedent,  and  the  pas- 
sage which  afterwards  imitates  it  the  conse- 
quent. Imitation  by  diminution  is  when  the 
consequent  is  in  notes  half  the  length  of  those 
of  the  antecedent.  Imitation  by  inversion  is 
when  the  intervals  of  the  antecedent  are  in- 
verted in  order  to  form  the  consequent. 
Imitation  is  said  to  be  convertible  when 
antecedent  and  consequent  are  interchange- 
able. If  strict  imitation  be  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  is  said  to  be  canonical. 

*  Im-I-ta'-tion-al,  a.    [Eng.  imitation :  -al.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  imitation  ;  resem- 
bling. 

*  Im-I-ta'-tion-lSt,  s.    [Eng.  imitation  ;  -ist.] 
One  who  imitates  ;  an  imitator ;   one  who  is 
destitute  of  originality. 

im'-l-ta-tive,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  imitatif,  from  Lat. 
imitatus,  pa.  par.  of  imitor.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Given  to  imitating ;  inclined  to  imitate 
or  copy  :  as,  Man  is  an  imitative  animal. 

2.  Aiming  at  imitation  ;  designed  to  imitate. 

"But  imitative  strokes  can  d<>  no  more." 

Cowper  :  Task,  i  486. 

3.  Done  or  formed  after  a  model,  pattern,  or 
example  ;  done  in  imitation. 

"  For  ploughing  is  an  imitative  toil." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  (ieorgic ii.  28*. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Min. :  Having  a  form  suggestive  of  some 
other  thing.     Thus,  botryoidal  minerals  are 
imitative  of  a  cluster  of  grapes. 

2.  Music :  Expressive  of  or  designed  to  ex- 
press the  inner  feelings  and  state  of  the  mind, 
or  the  objects  and  occurrenc.es  of  external  life. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
pr.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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B.  As  substantive : 

Gram,. :  A  verb  predicating  imitation  or  re- 
•emblance. 

•Im'-I-ta-tIye-ly,adv.  [Eng.  imitative;  -ly.] 
In  an  imitative  manner. 

•  fan'- I  -  ta  -  tive  -  ness,  s.    [Eng.  imitative  ; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  imitative. 

Im'-i-ta-tor,  ».  [Lat.,  from  imikdus,  pa.  par. 
of  imitor.]  One  who  imitates,  copies,  or  fol- 
lows ;  a  copier. 

".Neither  our  good  nor  our  bad  qualities  were  those 
of  imitaton."— Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  im'-i-ta-tor-sblp,  s.  [Eng.  imitator ;  -ship.] 

The  condition  or  office  of  an  imitator. 

"  When  to  servile  imitatorthip, 
Some  spruce  Athenian  pen  is  preutized." 

Mariton  :  Scourge  uf  riUainie. 

"  fan  I-ta  tress,  *  fan'-i-ta-trfce,  s.    [Lat. 
imitatrix.]    A  female  who  imitates  or  copies. 
"  Friend,  they  either  are  men's  souls  themselves 
Or  the  most  wittie  imitalrixet  of  them." 

Sir  Oylei  Qootecappe,  iii.  1.    (1606). 

fan  mac'-U-late,  a.  [Lat.  immaculatns,  from 
im-  =  in-'—  no  t;  and  maculatus,  pa.  par.  of 
macula  =  to  spot ;  macula  =  a  spot ;  Sp.  im- 
maculado ;  Ital.  immaculate.] 

1.  Spotless,  pure  ;  free  from  stain,  spot,  or 
blemish ;  unstained,  undented. 

"  [They]  kept  the  faith  immaculate  and  pure." 

Cuicjjer  :  Expottulation,  408. 

2.  Pure,  clear,  transparent. 

"  Thou  clear,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain." 
Shakes?-  '•  Richard  11.,  v.  3. 

Immaculate  Conception,  s. 

Roman  Thtol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  dogma  de- 
fined by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  on  Dec.  8,  1854,  that 
the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary  is  an 
article  of  divine  faith.  According  to  the 
dogma,  in  her  active  conception,  or  generation, 
there  was  nothing  miraculous ;  but  in  the 
passive  conception,  or  infusion  of  a  rational 
Boul,  she  was  sanctified  and  preserved  from 
the  taint  of  original  sin  by  the  foreseen  merits 
of  Christ.  The  traditional  day  of  Mary's  con- 
ception has  been  honoured  with  a  feast  from 
the  twelfth  century,  and  found  a  place  in  the 
calendar  in  the  fourteenth.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  all  doctors  of  Paris  were  bound  to 
defend  the  doctrine,  which  was  warmly  adopted 
by  the  Franciscans  and  Carmelites,  while  the 
Dominicans,  naturally  following  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquin,  held  the  contrary  view.  The  Council 
of  Trent  expressly  excepted  Mary  from  the 
decree  De  Peccato  Originali,  adopted  in  the 
fifth  session  (June  17,  1546). 

Im-m&.C'-u-late-l$T,  adv.  [Eng.  immaculate  ; 
-ly.}  In  "an  "immaculate,  pure,  spotless,  or 
unblemished  manner. 

toi  mac  u  late  ness,  *  im  mac  u  late 
nesse,  s.     [Eng.  immaculate ;   -ness.]      The 
quality  or  state  of  being  immaculate  ;  purity  ; 
faeedom  from  spot,  stain,  or  blemish. 

"  Candour  and  immacuJ.nteneue  of  conversation  is 
required."— Mountague :  Devoute  Euayet,  pt.  i. ,  tr.  12, 
i  2. 

•im  mailed',  *im  mayled,  a.  [Pref.  im- 
=  in,  and  Eng.  mailed.]  Clad  in  mail  or 
armour. 

"  Instructed  swarms 
Of  men  immayled." 
Browne  :  Britannia'1  Paitara.lt,  bk.  11.,  s.  4. 

•im-m&T-le'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-=in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  malleable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be 
hammered,  or  wrought,  or  beaten  with  a 
Yniiiner;  not  malleable. 

"  It  reduces  ittoau  immaUeable  substance."— Boyle : 
Work!,  iv.  319. 

*  1  m-man'-a-cle,  v.t.    [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and 

Eng.  manacle  (q.v.).]      To  manacle,  to  fetter, 
to  confine  ;  to  put  under  restraint. 

"This  corporal  rind 
Thou  bait  immanacled. '       JiMvn :  Comut,  M6. 

•  fan  ma-na'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  pref.  im-  =  in, 

and  manatio  =  a  flowing ;    mano  =  to  flow.] 
A  flowing  or  entering  in.    (Lamb.) 

•  fan-mane',  a.     [Lat.  immanis  =  huge,  vast, 

savage.]     Vast  huge,  prodigious ;  exceeding 
great. 

"What  immane  difference  is  there  between  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February  and  commencement  of 
March  r-Jw/yn ;  Sylva,  bk.  1.,  ch.  zviiL 

*  im-mane'-ly,    adv.      [Eng.    immane.;   -ly.} 
In  a  vast  or  prodigious  manner  or  degree  ; 
bngely,  savagely,  cruelly. 

"  A  man  of  excessive  strength,  valiant,  liberal,  and 
fair  of  aspect,  but  immanety  cruel.'  —Milton :  ilia. 
*rw..bk.L 


*fan'-ma-nence,  *  Im -ma-nen-cy,  s. 

[Lat.  immanent,  pr.  par.  of  immaneo.]  [IM- 
MANENT.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
manent ;  inherence,  indwelling. 

*  Im  -ma-nent,  a.      [Lat.  immanens,  pr.  par. 
of  immaneo  =  to  remain  in :  im-  =  in-  •—  in,  and 
maneo  =  to  remain;  Fr.  immanent.]    Staying 
or  remaining  in  ;  not  passing  out  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  limited  to  the  subject  or  associated  acts  ; 
having  no  external  effect ;  inherent,  internal, 
not  transient 

"  Logicians  distinguish  two  kinds  of  operations  of 
the  mind;  the  first  kind  produces  no  effect  without 
the  mind,  the  last  does.  The  first  they  call  immanent 
acts;  the  second  transitive.  All  intellectual  opera- 
tions belong  to  the  first  class ;  they  produce  no  effect 
upon  any  external  object."— Reid :  On  the  Intellectual 
Pomrt,  ess.  2,  ch.  xiv.  • 

*  lm-man'-i-fest,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  manifest  (q.v.).]    Not  manifest ;  not 
plain  or  clear. 

"  A  time  not  much  unlike  that  which  was  before 
time  immanifett  and  unknown."  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errouri,  bk.  ri.,  ch.  vi. 

*  im-m&n'-l-ty,  s.     [Fr.  immanite,  from  Lat 

immanitatem,  accus.  of  immanitas,  from  im- 
manis =  vast,  savage,  cruel.]  Barbarity, 
cruelty,  savageness. 

"  That  such  immunity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reigu  among  professors  of  one  faith." 

Shakes?. :  1  Henry  VI.  y.  1. 

*  im  man  -tie.    An  old  spelling  of  EMMANTLE 
(q.v.). 

im-man'-u-el,  s.  [Heb.  *»«2n$  (Immanuel) 
=  God  with  us;  Gr.  'Enna.vavri\(Emmanouel.) 
Scrip. :  The  name  which  was  to  be  given  to 
a  child  who,  it  was  prophesied  by  Isaiah,  was 
to  be  born  of  HO^rr  (haalmah),  i.e.,  the  virgin, 
not  a  virgin,  as  in  the  A.V.  At  the  time  the 
words  were  uttered,  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  threatened  with  political  extinction  by  a 
hostile  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Syria.  For  the  encouragement 
of  King  Ahaz  it  was  stated  that  before  the 
child  Immanuel  should  be  old  enough  to  dis- 
cern between  good  and  evil,  "the  land,"  as  it 
has  been  rendered,  "  shall  be  forsaken,  of 
whose  two  kings  thou  art  afraid"  (Isa.  yii. 
10-16).  In  Matt.  i.  23  the  prophecy  is  applied 
to  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  from  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

"  The  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  All  the  breadth 
of  thy  laud,  O  Immanuel."— Isaiah  viii.  s. 

*  Im-mar-ceV-ci-ble,  *  im  mar  963  -si- 
ble,  a.    [Lat.  pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not ;  and  mar- 
cesco  =  to  fade.]    Unfading. 

"  The  crown  that  thou  hast  laid  up  for  me  is  immar- 
cetcible."—Bp.  Sail :  A  Holy  Rapture,  i  11. 

*  im-inar-ces'-cl-bly,  *im-mar-ces'-si- 
bljf,   adv.      [Eng.  immarcescible ;  -ly.]      Un- 
failingly. 

"  Not  fading  and  corruptible,  but  immtirreuibly 
eteruaL"-fip.  HM :  Invisible  World,  bk.  ill.,  S  W. 

fan-mar'-gln-ate,  a.    [Pref.  im-,  and  Lat. 
marginatus.] 
Bot. :  Not  having  a  rim  or  edge. 

*  fan  mar  -tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.    [Pref.  im-  — 
in.-  =  not,  and  Eng.  martial  (q.v.).]    Not  mar- 
tial ;  not  warlike. 

"  My  powers  are  unfit, 
Myself  immartial.          Chapman :  Bomtr ;  Od.  ii. 

*  fan-mask',  *  fan-maske,  v.  t.    [Pref.  im-  = 

in-,  and  Eng.  mask  (q  v.).]  To  cover  as  with 
a  mask  ;  to  disguise,  to  hide. 

"  I  hare  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  immiuk 
our  noted  outward  garments."— ,Sfta*e«p. .  1  tlenry  IV., 
tft 

*  fan  matgh'  a  ble,  a.   [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 

and  Eng.  matchable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be 
matched  or  equalled  ;  peerless. 

"  Invincible  of  pleasure,  unconquered  by  travels,  and 
in  gratuities  and  liberality  immatchaoie."— P.  Hol- 
land :  Plutarch,  p.  1,041. 

*  fan  matgh' -less,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  matchless  (q.v.).]      Incomparable  ; 
peerless.       (G.   Markham :    Trag.  of  Sir  R. 
Grinuile;  Dedic.) 

fan  ma  ter'  I  al,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.]   [MATERIAL.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  consisting  or  composed  of  matter ; 
incorporeal,  spiritual. 

"Angels  are  spirits  immaterial  and  intellectual."— 
Booker:  EcclM.  Polity. 

2.  Of  no  essential  weight,  importance,   or 
consequence ;  unimportant. 


*  B.  At  subst.  :  That  which  is  incorporeal, 
or  not  composed  of  matter. 

"  As  well  mi^ht  nothing  bind  immensity, 
Or  passive  matter  iinnmtrriuls  see." 

Burte  :  Essay  on  Satin. 

fan-ma- ter'-i-al- Ism,  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  a 
not,  and  Eng.  materialism.} 

Phil. :  A  term  sometimes  so  widely  taken  as 
to  be  a  synonym  for  Idealism  (q.v.)  or  Phe- 
nomenalism ;  more  usually  limited  to  the 
doctrine  of  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne 
(1684-1753).  Prof.  A.  C.  Fraser  (Works  of  G. 
Berkeley,  i.  120)  reduces  this  system  to  three 
principles  :— (1)  The  negation  of  Matter,  as 
signifying  an  unperceiving  and  nnperceived 
substance  and  cause  ;  (2)  The  affirmation,  as 
Substance  proper,  of  the  Ego ;  and,  as  Cause 
proper,  of  a  reasonable  will ;  (3)The  affirmation 
of  Matter,  as  consisting  of  the  ideas,  objects, 
or  perceptions  of  sense ;  of  material  sub- 
stances usually  called  sensible  things  ;  and  of 
material  causes  or  uniform  antecedents  in  the 
order  of  sensible  changes. 

"  Berkeley  was  the  founder  of  a  doctrine  of  universal 
Immaterialitm."—[7eberuieg:  Hist.  Pliilos.,  ii.  88. 

fan-ma-ter  -I-al-Ist,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in 
=  not,  and  Bug.  materialist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Inculcating  or  in  any  way  con 
nected  with  immaterialism  (q.v.). 

"  The  immaterialist  theory  of  an  essentially  spiritual 
universe."— A.  C.  Fraicr :  Berkeley,  p.  79. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  believer  in  any  form   of 
immaterialism  (q.v.). 

"It  is  not.  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  any  man, 
whether  materialist  or  Imnutterialut,  should  have 
exuctly  just  notions  of  the  Deity."— Berkeley  :  Uylat  * 
Philonous,  dial.  3. 

fan-ma-ter  I-al'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng  immaterial ; 
-ity.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imma- 
terial or  incorporeal ;  freedom  from  or  absence 
of  matter. 

"  The  notion  of  the  soul's  immateriality  evidently 
facilitates  the  belief  of  a  resurrection."— Clarke :  A 
Third  Defence. 

*  immaterialize,    v.t.      [Eng.   imma- 
terial; '-ize.]     To  make  immaterial  or  incor- 
poreal ;  to  free  from  matter. 

"  Though  assiduity  in  the  most  Hied  cogitation  ba 
no  trouble  to  tmmatfriaUaed  spirits,  yet  is  it  more 
than  our  embodied  souls  can  bear."— <jlaiiuitl  :  Scep- 
tit  Scientifica,  ch.  xii. 

fan-ma-ter  -1-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  immaterial ; 
•ly-]  ' 

1.  In  an  immaterial  or  incorporeal  manner  ; 
without  matter. 

••Visible  species  of  things  strike  not  our  senses  int. 
materially.  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Erruurs,  bk.  iii..  ch.  Til. 

2.  In  an  unimportant  manner  or  degree. 

Im-ma-tqr  -I-al  ness,  s.  [Eng.  immaterial; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imma- 
teriality. 

*  Im  ma  ter   I  ate,  '.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not ; 

Eug.   materiate   (q.v.).]      Not  consisting    of 
matter  ;  incorporeal,  immaterial. 

"  Any  such  transmission  and  influx  of  immateriatt 
virtues."— Bacon :  Jlat.  Hist.,  §  900. 

im  ma  tu  re,  a.  [Lat.  immaturus,  from  im- 
=  in-  =  not,  and  maturus  =  ripe.] 

*  L  Lit. :  Not  mature  or  ripe ;  not  come  to 
perfection.    (Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  277.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Not  perfect,  not  complete  ;  not  perfected 
or  completed  ;  not  matured. 

"The  laud  enterprise  of  Panama  was  an  ill-measured 
and  immature  couuael."— «aco;i  .•  Henry  VII. 

2.  Not  having  reached  full  age  ;  young. 


"  Though  in 


r  glorious  days 


3.  Too  early  ;   coming  before  the  natural 
time  ;  premature. 

"We  ...  call  not  that  death  immature.  If  a  man 
lives  till  seventy."— Taylor :  Holy  Living  i  llying. 

fan  ma  til  red,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  matured.]  Not  matured ;  not  per- 
fected or  completed. 

fan  ma-tii're-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  immature;  -ly.] 
In  an  immature  manner  ;  too  soon,  too  early  ; 
prematurely  ;  before  the  natural  time. 

"The  virtuous,  though  dying  immaturely,  should 
be  as  if  they  liad  lived  an  hundred  years."—  Warbttr- 
ton :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  vL,  J  6- 

fan-ma-tii're-ness,  s.  [Eng.  immature; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imma- 
ture; immaturity. 

"  It  was  easy  for  me  to  represent  to  you,  how  un- 
finished and  unpolished  the  trifles  you  called  for  were ; 
especially  considering  the  immatureneu  of  some  of 
them."— Boyle :  War/a,  vol.  ii,  p.  323. 


*oll,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat;  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.     -ing. 
-•Ian.  -tian  =  shan.      tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tier*,  -$ion  =  zhun.   -clous,    tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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im  ma-tiir'-K-tjf,  ».    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 

ami  Eng.   maturity  (q.v.).]      The  quality  or 

state    of   being   immature,    or    not    having 

reached  maturity,  completeness,  or  perfection. 

"  The  validity  of  contracts  may  be  affected  by  the 

contractor's  immaturity    of    tfe.'—Beattie  :    Moral 

Science,  pt.  ill.,  ch.  L 


T-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  immeabilis  = 
that  cannot  be  passed  :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
meabilis  =  passable  ;  neo  =  to  pass,  to  go.] 
The  quality  of  being  impassable  ;  the  quality 
of  rendering  impassable.  (Arbutknot  :  On 
Aliments,  ch.  vi.,  §  29.) 

•  Im  mea  sur-a  bil'-i-ty  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Eng. 
immeasurable;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  immeasurable. 

lm  mca   stir  a  blc  (s  as  zh),  *  im  me 
Stir  a  ble,  a."    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
Eng.    nuatu-reable   (q.v.).]     That   cannot  be 
measured  ;  indefinitely  extensive  or  extended  ; 
boundless,  limitless. 

"  In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture." 

Im-  mea'  -sur  -a-  ble  -ness  (B  as  zh), 
t.  [Eng.  immeasurable;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  immeasurable  er  incapable 
of  measurement. 

Im-mSa'-sur-a-bly  (s  as  zh),  adv.  [Eng. 
immeasurable)  ';  -ly.]  In  an  immeasurable 
manner,  degree,  or  extent  ;  to  an  extent  or 
degree  not  to  be  measured  ;  immensely. 

"  But  they  are  silent  ;  still  they  roll  along 
Immeasurably  distant." 

Wordsworth  :  Fight-Piece. 

•Im  mea  sured  (s  as  zh),  a.  [Pref.  im-  = 
in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  measured.]  Unmeasured  ; 
immeasurable. 

"[They]   farre  exceeded  men   in   their  immeasured 
might*-"  Spenser  :  F.  <j.,  II.  x.  8. 

*  fan-me-chan'-ic-al,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  mechanical.]    Not  mechanical  ; 
not  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

«  Im  me  chan  ic  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  im- 
mechanical  ;  -ly.]  Not  mechanically  ;  not 
according  to  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

*hn-me'-di-a-$y,  s.  [Bug.  immediate)  ;  -cy.] 
The  state  of  being  proximately  by  the  side  and 
at  the  place  of  another  ;  freedom  from  the 
intervention  of  a  medium  ;  immediateness  ; 
nearness  ;  proximity. 

"The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up. 
And  call  itself  your  brother." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  v.  8. 

Jbn-me'-di-ate,  a.  [Fr.  immediat,  from  Low 
Lat.  immed  lotus,  from  im-  =  in,  and  medius  = 
the  midst.] 

L  Ordinary  language  : 
*  1.  Being  in  such  a  state  or  position  with 
respect  to  something  else  that  there  is  nothing 
intervening  ;  situated  or  placed  in  the  closest 
relation  ;  proximate. 

"  Their  authoritye  is  so  high  and  so  immediate  to 
God  that  the  people  are  bouude  to  obey  theim."—  Sir 
T.  More  :  Worket,  p.  893. 

2.  Not  separated  by  any  interval  of  time  ; 
instant  ;  present  ;  done  at  once. 


3.  Acting  directly  or  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  medium  or  means ;  direct ;  acting 
by  direct  agency. 

"  The  immediate  causes  of  the  delude,  the  rains  and 
the  waters."— Burma  /  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

IL  Rot.  :  Proceeding  directly  from  a  part 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other  one,  as 
the  (lower  stalks  of  a  raceme.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Im-me'-di-ate-ly^  adv.     [Eng.  immediate; 
-ly.] 

1.  In  an  immediate  manner ;  directly  ;  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  medium. 

2.  Without  the   intervention  of  time ;   at 
once ;  instantly  ;  without  delay  ;  straightway. 

"  Alexander  aatisfyed  with  the  actes  be  had  done, 
pourposed  immediatelj/e  to  retourne  into  Macedon."— 
Brende :  Quintut  Curtius,  to.  141. 

H  For  the  difference  between  immediately 
and  directly,  see  DIRECTLY. 

im-me  -di-ate-ness,  *     [Eng.  immediate ; 
•ness.] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immediate  ; 
exemption  from  any  intervening  cause  or 
medium ;  directness. 

"  Above  them  in  privileges,  especially  in  the  imme- 
diatenesse  of  their  calling.*— Bp.  Hall :  Episcopacy  by 
Divine  Right,  pt.  Ii.,  S  2. 

2.  Presence  or  close  relation  with  regard  to 
time ;  promptness. 


'  Im  me  di  at  ism,  .-•.  [Eng.  immediate); 
•ism.]  The  quality  of  being  immediate. 

'  im  mod  ic  a  blc,  a.  [Lat.  immedicabilis, 
from  im-  —  in-  =  not,  and  medicabilis  =  cur- 
able ;  medico  =  to  cure,  to  heal.]  That  can- 
not be  healed  or  cured  ;  incurable. 

"Some  deep  and  immedicable  wound." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  16T. 

1  im  me  lo  dl  oiis,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  melodious  (q.v.).]  Not  melo- 
dious ;  harsh  ;  dissonant. 

"When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move." 
Drummond,  Sou.  10,  pt.  ii. 

*  iin-mem'-6r-a-ble,  a.      [Lat.    immemora- 

bilis.]     [MEMORABLE.]     Not  memorable;  not 
worthy  of  remembrance. 

im-mS-moV-I-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  im- 
memor = forgetful  :  im-  =in-  =not,  and  memor 
—  mindful.]  Past  or  beyond  time  of  memory ; 
extending  beyond  the  reach  of  record  or 
tradition. 

"  The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms." 

Tennyson :  Princess,  vii.  208. 

Im-me-mbr'-I-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imme- 
morial; -ly.]  Beyond  memory  or  record; 
from  time  immemorial. 

"The  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  .  .  . 
hath  been  immemoriatty  believed  by  the  learnedest 
men  in  the  world."— Boyle :  Works,  ii.  282. 

im-mense',  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  immensus 
=  immeasurable  :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  mensus, 
pa.  par.  of  metior  =  to  measure ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
immense.] 

A.  As  adj. :    Unbounded,  unlimited,   im- 
measurable,   vast,    very   great,    very    large, 
enormous. 

"Distrust,  which  respect  for  his  immense  power 
prevented  them  from  fully  expressing."— ttacaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  Unlimited  or  boundless  space 
or  expanse. 

"  Pearly  battlements  around 
Looked  o'er  the  immense  of  heaven." 

Khelley  :  Queen  Afab,  ii. 

If  For  the  difference  between  immense  and 
enormous,  see  ENORMOUS. 

im  mense'  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  immense;  -ly.] 
In  an  immense  manner  or  degree  ;  to  an  im- 
mense extent ;  enormously,  infinitely,  vastly. 

"  Homer  .  .  .  represents  the  latter  as  immensely 
rich."— Jortin :  Ecclesiastical  History. 

im-mense'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  immense;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  immense  ;  im- 
mensity. 

"The  immenseness  of  whose  excellencies  [ial  too 
highly  raised."— tf.  More  :  Philosophic  Cabbala,  ch.  ii. 

*  Im-mens  I  ble,  a.    [Eng.  immense) ;  -ible.] 

Immeasurable.    (Davies :  To  Worthie  Persons, 
p.  52.) 

Im-mens'-I-ty;  ».  [Fr.  immensite,  from  Lat. 
immensitatem,  ace.  of  immensitas,  from  im- 
mensus —  immense,  immeasurable  ;  Ital.  im- 
mensite; Sp.  immensidad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immense  ; 
vastness,  infinity. 

"That  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  immensity." — 
Locke :  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  That  which  is  immense  ;  immense  or  in- 
finite space  or  expanse. 

"  He  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  i.  28. 

* im-men'-sive,  a.  [Eng.  Immense);  -ive.] 
Huge. 

"  This  immentive  cup."    Herrick :  To  Live  Merrily. 

*  Im-mens-u-ra  -bil'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  im- 
mensurable;  -ity.]    The  quality  of  being  im- 
mensurable     or     immeasurable ;     immeasur- 
ability ;  impossibility  to  be  measured ;  im- 
mensity. 

*  im-mens'-u-ra-ble,  a.    [Lat.  pref.  im-  = 
in-  =  not,  ana  mensurabilis=  capable  of  being 
measured,  from  mensurus,  fut.  par.  of  metior 
=  to  measure  ;  Fr.  immensurable.]    That  can- 
not be  measured ;  immeasurable. 


Im-mSns'-u-rate,  a.  [Lat.  pref.  im-  =  in- 
=  not,  and  mensuratus,  pa.  par.  of  mensuro  = 
to  measure.]  Unmeasured,  boundless,  in- 
finite. 

"An  immensurate  distance  from  it"— Mountague: 
Devout e  Essayes,  pt.  ii.,  tr.  ix.,  {  9. 

im-merd,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
merd  (q.v.).J  To  cover  with  dung.  (Quarks: 
Emblems ;  Dedic.) 


im    merge',  v.t.   &  i.     [Lat.   immergo  =  to 
plunge  into  :  im-  =  in-  =  in,  into,  and  mergo 
=  to  plunge  ;  Fr.  immerger ;  Ital.  immergere  ; 
Sp.  inmergir.] 
*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  plunge  into  or  under  anything, 
especially  into  or  under  a  fluid  ;  to  immerse. 

"  We  took  about  a  glassful  of  lukewarm  water,  and 
in  it  immeryed  n  quantity  of  the  leaves  of  senna." — 
Boyle  :  Works,  i.  559. 

2.  Fig. :  To  plunge ;  to  overwhelm. 

"  Persecuted,  and  not  immerged  in  secular  tempta- 
tions."—flp.  Taylor:  Consec.  Serin,  at  Dublin.  (Pref.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  disappear  by  entering  into 
any  medium,  as  a  star  into  the  light  of  the  sun. 

im  merg'  -ent,  a.    [Lat.  immergens,  pr.  par. 
of  immergo']    Emergent. 

*  im  mer'  it,  s.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
Eng.  merit  (q.v.).  J   Want  of  worth  or  merit ; 
demerit. 

*  im-mer'-it-ed,  a.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  merited.  ]    Not  merited  or  deserved  ; 
unmerited. 

"Those  on  whom  I  have  In  the  plenteousest  manner 
showered  my  bounty  and  immerited  favour." — King 
Charles,  in  the  Princely  Pelican,  p.  279. 

*  im-mer'-it-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  immeritus,  from 
im-  =  in-  —  not,  and  meritus  =  deserved,  pa, 
par.  of  mereor  =  to  deserve.]     Undeserving; 
having  little  or  no  merit. 

"His  confuting  bath  bin  employed  about  frothy, 
immeritous,  and  undeserving  discourse."—  MiUan : 
Colasterion. 

*  im  mers'-a -ble,  a.    [IMMERSIBLE.] 

*  immerse',  a.     [Lat.  immersus,  pa.  par.  of 
immergo.]    [IMMERGE.]    Immersed,    plunged, 
buried,  sunk  deeply. 

"After  long  inquiry  of  things,  immerse  in  matter, 
to  interpose  some  subject,  which  is  immaterial*."— 
Bacon:  Jfat.  Hist.,  §  116. 

immerse',  v.t.    [IMMERSE,  a.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  plunge  or  sink  into  or  under  a 
fluid  ;  to  dip. 

"  Deep  immersed  beneath  its  whirliug  wave." 

Warton :  Eel.  L 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  plunge  or  sink  deeply. 

"  He  stood 

More  than  a  mile  immersed,  within  the  wood  : 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid."         Dryden.   (Todd.) 

2.  To  engage  deeply,  to  involve,  to  over- 
whelm. 

"  The  queen  immersed  in  such  a  trance, 
And  moving  thro'  the  past  unconsciously." 

Tennyson :  Guinevere,  398. 

im-mersed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [IMMERSE,  v.] 

A.  A  spa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .4s  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  Plunged  into  or  under  a  fluid. 

2.  Fig.  :  Deeply  engaged  or  involved. 

II.  Bot.  :  Buried.  Used  of  the  leaves  ol 
aquatic  plants,  and  of  the  ovary  when  buried 
in  the  disc. 

*  Im-mSrs'-I-ble  (i),  a.     [Eng.  immerse); 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  immersed. 

*  im-mers'-i-ble  (2),  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 

not,   and   mersus,   pa.   par.    of   mergo.]     Not 
capable  of  being  immersed  or  plunged. 

im  mer   sion,  s.     [Lat.  immersio,  from  im- 
mersus  =  to    immerge  ;    Fr.    immersion ;    Sp. 
inmersion;  Ital.  immersione.]    [IMMEROE.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  immersing,  plunging,  or  sink- 
ing a  body  into  or  under  a  fluid. 

"They  should  make  use  of  a  threefold  immersion 
In  baptism."— Jortin  :  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  immersed. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  engaging  or  involving  deeply. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  deeply  engaged  or  in- 
volved. 

II.  Astron. :  The  disappearance  of  a  celes- 
tial body  by  passing  behind  or  into  the  shadow 
of  another  ;  it  is  opposed  to  emersion  (q.v.). 
The  occultation  of  a  star  is  immersion  of  tin 
first  kind  ;  the  eclipse  of  a  satellite,  immer 
sion  of  the  second  kind. 

*  im- mer'- sion -ist,  s.     [Eng.  immersion; 
-ist.]    One  who  holds  the  doctrine  that  im- 
mersion is  essential  to  Christian  baptism. 
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*im-mesh',  v.t.  [Pref.  im-—in,  and  Eng. 
mesh  (q.v.).]  To  catch  or  entangle,  as  in  the 
meshes  of  a  net  or  web. 

*  Im  -  meth  -  6d  -  ed,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not ;  Eng.  method,  and  suff.  -ed.]    Not  having 
method  or  regularity  ;  impiethodical. 

*  fan-me-thod  ic-al,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-= 
not,   and   Eng.  metliodlcal  (q  v.).]     Not  me- 
thodical ;  without  method,  order,  system,  or 
regularity ;  confused. 

"Almost  every  poem  consisting  of  precept*  is  »o  far 
arbitrary  and  immethodical."— Johnton :  Life  of  Pope. 

*  im-me-thod'-ic-al-ty,  adv.    [Eng.  imme- 
thodical; -ly.]    In  ah  immethodical  manner; 
without  method,  order,  system,  or  regularity. 

*  Jm-me-thod  -ic-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  irame- 
th<xliml ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
immethodical ;  want  of  method,  order,  sys- 
tem, or  regularity. 


•  fan-meth  -6d  ize,  v.t.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  methodize  (q.v.).]    To  render 
immethodical. 

•  Jm-me't'-rf-cal,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  metrical  (q.v.).]    (Chapman :  Iliad; 
To  the  Reader.) 

•  Im-mew',  v.t.    [EMMEW.) 

fan'  mi-grant,  s.  [Lat.  immigrans,  pr.  par. 
of  immigro'=  to  immigrate  (q.v.).]  One  who 
immigrates  ;  one  who  migrates  or  removes 
into  a  foreign  country  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
manent residence.  It  is  the  correlative  of 
emigrant  (q.v.). 

fan' -mi-grate,  v.i.  [Lat.  immigmtus,  pa. 
par.  of  immigro  =  to  migrate  into  :  im-  =  in- 
=  into,  and  migro  =  to  move,  to  migrate  ;  Fr. 
immigrer.]  To  remove  into  a  foreign  country 
for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence ;  to 
remove  into  and  settle  in  a  foreign  country 
or  region. 

fcn-mi-gra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
in,  into ;  migratio  =  a  moving.]  The  act  or 
process  of  iinmi^Tating ;  the  act  of  removing 
into  and  settling  in  a  foreign  country  or 
region. 

"  Their  immigration  into  Spain  about  the  ninth 
century."—  Warton :  EM.  Eng.  Poetry,  diss.  1. 

Im'-ml-nen9e,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  imminentia, 
from  imminens,  pr.  par.  of  immineo  =  to  hang 
over  :  im-  =  in-  =  in,  upon,  and  mino  =  to  jut 
out;  Fr.  imminence;  Ital.  imminenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imminent 
or  impending. 

*  2.  That  which  is  imminent ;  any  impend- 
ing ill  or  danger. 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death ; 
But  dare  all  imminence." 

Sliakesp.  :  Trottut  i  Cressida,  v.  10. 

Im'-ml-nent,  a.  [Lat.  imminens,  pr.  par.  of 
immineo ;  Fr.  imminent ;  Ital.  imminente ; 
Sp.  inminente.] 

*  1.  Hanging  over  ;  bent  over  or  on. 

"  Their  eyes  ever  imminent  ou  worldly  matter*."— 
Httton  :  Reformation,  bk  ii. 

2.  Impending  ;  threatening  to  fall  or  occur  ; 
near  or  close  at  hand. 

"  When  danger  imminent  betides." 

Cowper :  The  Snail.    (Tram.) 

*  3.  Threatening,  deadly. 

"  Halr-breadtb  'scapes  1'  th'  imminent  deadly  breach." 
Khaketp.  •'  Othello.  1.  3. 

Im'-ml-nent-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  imminent;  -ly.} 
In  an  imminent  manner  ;  threateningly. 

•  |m  -  mm  -  gle,   v.t.      [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and 
mingle  (q.v.)J     To  mingle,  to  mix. 

"  With  the  vanity  of  the  critic  something  better 
does  at  the  bottom  lie  immingled."—A.  II.  Clouah: 
Kemaini.  i.  KM. 

1  im  ml  nu  tion,  s.  [Lat.  imminntio,  from 
imminutus,  j>a.  par.  of  imminuo  =  to  lessen.] 
A  lessening,  a  diminishing,  a  diminution. 

"Did  not  a  Providence  continually  oversee  and 
secure  them  from  all  alteration  or  imminution."— 
Ray  :  On  th»  Creation. 

•  Im-mls-cI-blT-l'-tjf,  a.    (Eng.  immiscible; 
-•t.'y  ]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  immis- 
cible ;  incapable  of  being  mingled  or  mixed. 

•  Im-mls'-cl-ble,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  misdWe  (q.v.).]    Not  miscible  ;  not 
capable  of  being  mixed. 


*  fan  miss'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.   [Lat.  immissio, 
from  immissun,  pa.  par.  of  immitto.]    [!MMIT.] 
The  act  of  immitting,  sending,  or  thrusting  in ; 
injection  ;  the  correlative  of  emission  (q.v.). 

"  It  is  nothing  but  the  immittion  of  the  spirits  into 
such  and  such  muscles."— IT.  More :  Antidote  Against 
Atheim.  bk.  i.,  cb.  ii. 

*  fan-nut',    v.t.    [Lat.   immitto  =  to  send  in  : 
im-  =  in,  and  mitto  =  to  send.]    To  send  or 
put  in ;  to  inject. 

"The  receiver  into  which  »ir  produced  out  of  pears 
had  been  immitted."— Boyle :  World,  iv.  533. 

*  fan  nut   ig-a-ble,   a.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.'mitigable  (q.v.).]     Incapable  of 
being  mitigated  or  appeased  ;  relentless. 

" The  immitigable  ministers 

That  shower  down  vengeance  on  these  latter  days." 
Coleridge :  Religious  Musings. 

*  fan-mJt'-Ig-a-bly,    adv.    [Eng.    immitiga- 
b(U);  -ly.]     In  an  immitigable  manner;  re- 
lentlessly. 

*  fan-mix,  r.f.     [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng.  mix 
(q.v.).]    To  mix  or  mingle  into  or  together; 
to  blend. 

"Among  her  tears  immuring  prayers  meeke." 

Spenter:  F.  «„  IV.  iii.  «. 

*  fan-mlx'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  im-  =in-  =  not ; 

Eng.  mix,  "and  suff.  -able.]     Not  capable  of 
being  mixed  or  mingled. 

*  fan-mixed ,  im  mixt ,  a.    [Pref.  im-  —in- 

=  not,  and  Eng.  mixed  (mixt).']  Unmixed,  pure. 
"  Pure,  pervious,  immixt,  innocuous,  mild." 

More :  Song  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii..  ch.  ii.,  s.  22. 

*  fan-mix '-ture,  s.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  mixture  (q.v.).]    Freedom  from  mix- 
ture ;  purity. 

"That  wherein  our  love  is  the  most  defective,  which 
is  simplicity  and  immixture."— Mountague :  Devoute 
Stsayes,  pt.  i,  tr.  xiv.,  f  3. 

*.Im-m6'-blle,  *  im-mo-ble,  a.  [Lat.  iro- 
mobilis,  from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  mobilts  = 
movable ;  moveo  =  to  move  ;  Fr.  immobile.] 
Not  mobile  ;  incapable  of  being  moved  ;  im- 
movable. 

"  They  be  ferme  and  immo6lt."—Joy«:  Exposition  of 
Daniel,  ch.  v. 

Jm-mo-bfl.'-I-t$,  s.  [Fr.  immobilite,  from 
Lat.  immobilitatem,  accus.  of  immobilitas,  from 
immobilis  =  immovable.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  immobile  or  immovable. 

"  Such  as  seem  to  assert  the  immobility  and  rest  of 
the  earth."— JDerham  :  Astro-Theology,  pt.  i.,  p.  21. 

«  im-mSd'-er-a-$$r,  s.  [Eng.  immodera(te) ; 
-cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immoderate ; 
want  of  moderation  ;  excess. 

» Im-mo'd'-er-an-c$r,  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Lat.  moderans,  pr.  par.  of  modero  = 
to  regulate,  to  restrain.]  Immoderation,  ex- 
cess. 

"This  by  an  immotlerancy  thereof  destroyed  his 
justice."— Broumt:  Vulgar  Errours.  bk.  i.,  ch.  il. 

im  mod  er  ate,  a.  [Lat.  immoderatus,  from 
im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  moderatvs,  pa.  par.  of 
modero  =  to  regulate.]  [MODERATE,  a.]  Not 
moderate ;  exceeding  the  just  or  proper  bounds 
or  limits  ;  excessive ;  extravagant ;  unreason- 
able ;  in  excess. 


T  For  the  difference  between  immoderate 
and  excessive,  see  EXCESSIVE. 

fan-m6d'-er-ate-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  immoderate ; 
-ly.]  In  an  immoderate  or  excessive  manner  ; 
to  an  excessive  degree'or  extent ;  to  or  in 
excess  ;  excessively ;  extravagantly ;  un- 
reasonably. 

"The  necessaries  of  life  were  immoderately  dear."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Iii. 

•  im  mod  er  ate  ness,  s.  [Eng.  im- 
moderate;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
immoderate  ;  excess,  extravagance,  unreason- 
ableness. 

"The  immnderatcnes*  of  cold,  heat,  or  any  other 
manifest  quality  in  the  air."— Boyle :  Works,  Ir.  !»4. 

fan  mod  er-a' -tion,  s.  [Pref.  im  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  moderation  (q.v.);  Fr.  immodera- 
tion.] Want  of  moderation  ;  excess  ;  extra- 
vagance. 

fan  mo'd'-e'st,  a.  [Fr.  immodeste,  from  Lat 
immodettus,  from  im-  =  in-  —  not,  and  modestus 
=  modest ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  immodesto.] 

*  1.  Not  moderate  ;  exceeding  just  or  proper 
bounds  or  limits  ;  immoderate  ;  excessive  ; 
exorbitant. 


2.  Wanting  in  shame,  modesty,  or  delicacy) 
lewd  ;  unchaste  ;  indecent. 

"  Luc-inn  was  .  .  an  elegant,  ingenious,  loose,  an4 
immodest  writer." — Jorlin:  Kccles.  Hittory. 

3.  Obscene,  lewd,  indelicate. 

"A  foe  of  folly  and  immodest  toy." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  vt  ST. 

Im-mSd'-Sst-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  immodett ;  -ly.] 
In  an  immodest  manner  ;  indecently  ;  indeli- 
cately ;  shamelessly. 

fan-mod'-est-3r,  s.  [Fr.  immodestie,  from 
immotteste.]  Want  of  modesty,  delicacy,  or 
chastity  ;  indecency  ;  unchastity  ;  indelicacy; 
obscenity  ;  lewdness. 

"They  shew  their  own  folly  as  well  as  immodesty.' 
—Bp.  Taylor :  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  disc,  vi.,  i  2. 

*  fan'-mo-late,  a.     [Lat.  immolatus,  pa.  par. 
of  immolo  =  to  throw  meal  upon  a  victim, 
hence  to  sacrifice  :  im-  =   in-  =  upon,  and 
mola  =  meal ;   Fr.   immoler ;    Ital.  immolare ; 
Sp.  immolar.]    Sacrificed  ;  offered  in  sacrifice. 

"Whether  Christ  be  daily  immolate  or  only  once.'— 
Bp.  Gardner :  Explication,  to.  148. 

Im  mo  late,  v.t.    [IMMOLATE,  a.] 

1.  To  sacrifice  ;  to  kill  in  sacrifice. 

2.  To  offer  in  sacrifice. 

"  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  imagine,  that  such  gentl* 
deities  can  like  such  barbarous  worshippers,  who  not 
only  immolate  to  them  the  lives  of  men,  but.  what  if 
far  more  precious,  the  virtue  and  honour  of  women."— 
Boyle  :  Works,  v.  262. 

3.  To  offer  up,  to  sacrifice. 

"  They  had  offered  to  immolate  at  the  same  shrine 
the  most  valuable  of  the  national  acquisitions."— 
Hurke :  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  3. 

im  mo  la -tion,  '  im  mo  la  ci  on, .«.  [Fr. 
immolation,  from  Lat.  immolatus,  pa.  par.  of 
immolo;  Ital.  immolazione ;  Sp.  immolacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  immolating,   sacrificing,   or 
offering  in  sacrifice  ;  the  state  of  being  im- 
molated. 

"Whatsoever  was  .  .  .  justly  subject  to  lawful!  im- 
molation."— Browne :  Vulgar  Brroars,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xir. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  as  a  sacrifice ;  a 
sacrifice. 

"We  make  more  barbarous  immolations  than  the 
most  savage  heathens." — Dtcay  of  Piety. 

fan'- mo" -la -tor,  s.  [Lat,  Fr.  immolateur.] 
One  who  immolates  or  sacrifices  ;  specif.,  one 
of  a  sect  of  Russian  fanatics,  who  believe  that 
they  fan  save  their  souls  by  mutilating  their 
bodies  and  even  killing  themselves. 

*  fan-mo'-  ment,  a.    [Pref.  im-  —  in-  =  no^ 
and    Eng.   moment  (q.v.).]      Of  no  moment, 
importance,  or  value  ;  trifling,  insignificant. 

"  I  some  lady-trifles  have  reserved, 
Immoment  toys."      Khakesp. :  Ant.  i  Cltop.,  v.  S. 

*  fan-mo-mSnt'-eSs,  a.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  momentous  (q.v.).]      Not  mo- 
mentous ;  of  no  moment ;  unimportant 

*  im-mon'-as-tered,   a.      [Pref.  im-  =  in ; 
Eng.  moncts'ter(y) ;  and  suff.  -cd]      Dwelling 
or  secluded  in  a  monastery. 

"  Immonaster'd  in  Kent." 

Drayton :  Poly-Oloion,  s.  SI 

fan-mor'  al,  a    [Fr.]    [MORAL.] 

1.  Not  moral ;  wanting  in  principle  or  mo- 
rality ;  unprincipled,  dishonest,  depraved. 

"  That  he  should  have  suupoved  James  to  be  as  pr> 
foundly  immoral  as  himself  is  not  strange."— Macau- 
lay  :  Jlist.  Eng. ,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  Not    consistent  with,  or   according  to 
morality ;  dishonest. 

"  Whatever  may  be  called  moral  or  immoral,  virtu- 
ous or  vicious."— Beattie :  Mor.  Science,  pt.  1.,  ch.  ii.,  J  t. 

Immoral  contracts,  .-•  pi. 
Law :  Contracts  for  immoral  purposes.  They 
are  legally  void. 

fan  mor  al'-I-tjr,  ».  [Fr.  immoralite;  from 
immoral.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immoral ; 
specially,  impurity. 

"A  restlessness  in  men's  minds  to  be  something  they 
are  not.  and  have  something  they  have  not,  is  the 
root  of  all  immorality."  —  Sir  W.  Templt:  Of  Lift  t 
Fortunt. 

2.  An  immoral  act  or  practice. 

"  Luxury  and  sloth  and  then  a  great  drove  of  heresle*) 
and  immoralities  broke  loose  among  them."— Milton  : 
Defence  of  the  People  of  England. 

im  mor  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  immoral ;  -ly.]  In 
an  immoral  manner  ;  in  violation  of  morality. 

*  fan-mi-rl&'-er-ous,  a.     [Lat  pref.  im-  =• 

in-  =  not,  and  morigerus  =  obedient.]    Rude, 
uncivil,  disobedient. 

"Such  as  are  perverse  and  immorigeroui."—Bp. 
Taylor :  Rule  »f  Conscience,  bk.  11.,  ch.  ill. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  Jo^l;  cat,  90!!.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  09;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    pb  =  L 
clan,    tiaii  =  sban.    -tion,    sion  =  shun:  tion,  sion  =  shun,    -tlous,  -clous,    sious  ^  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  --  bel,  del. 
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»Im-m6-rig  -er-ous-ness, .--.    [Eng.  imroo- 
rigtrctis;  -nna.]    Rudeness,  disobedience. 

"  All  dei-rees  of  delay  are  degree*  of  immorigrrout- 
Mwaud  miwilliugneta."— Bp.  Taylor  :  lit.  Sxrm/'lar, 
pt,L.  dl8c.ll. 

Im  mor   tal,  a.  A  s.    [Fr.  immortel,  from  Lat. 
immortalis :  from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  ami  mnrtali* 
*B  mortal  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  mortal ;  not  liaMe  to  death  ;  endowed 
with  a  life  which  will  never  end  ;  everliving, 
Undying,  eternal. 

"[Some]  doubt  If  «oul»  immortal  be.  or  no." 
Darin  :   Immortality  of  Ike  Soul,  i  SO,  rem.  «. 

2.  Destined  to  live  in  all  ages  of  the  world  ; 
•Imperishable. 


8.  Never  ceasing,  perpetual,  endless. 
*4.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  immortality. 
"  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown  :  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me." 

Shakrsp.  .  A  ntony  *  Cleopatra,  v.  i 

•6.  Exceedingly  great,  excessive,  grievous. 
B.  As  snbst.  :  One  who  is  immortal  ;  one 
irho  is  exempt  from  death  ;  specif.,  in  the  pi. 
with  the  article,  the  gods  of  classic  mytho- 
logy ;  a  body  of  troops  in  which  vacancies 
were  filled  up  by  successors  appointed  before 
hand  (Herod.,  vii.  83,  211). 

"  She  thought  she  saw  Christian,  her  husband,  in  a 
place  of  bliss  among  many  immortali."  —  Hunt/an  : 
POffrimi  Progress,  pt.  iL 

Immortal  flowers,  s.  pi.  [EVERLAST- 
ING, B.  II.  1.] 

Im  mor  tal  1st,  *  [Eng.  immortal;  -ist.] 
One  who  h'olds  that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  a 
believer  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Im-mor-tal'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  immortaliU,  from 
immortfl.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immortal; 
exemption   from  death  or  annihilation ;  un- 
ending existence. 

"  They  [the  Egyptians]  are  also  the  first  of  mankind 
who  have  defended  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  — 
Beloe  :  Herodotus ;  JButerj>e,  ch.  cxxiit. 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion. 

•  Jm-mo'r-tal-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  immortal- 
iz(e);  -arum.]    The  act  of  immortalizing  ;  the 
state  of  being  immortalized. 

|m-m6r  -ta-lize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  immortaliser.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  immortal ;  to  exempt  from  death ; 
to  endow  with  endless  life. 

2.  To  exempt  from  oblivion ;  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  ot 

"  So  strong  the  zeal  to  immortalize  himself 
Beats  in  the  breast."          Cowper :  Task,  I.  M4. 

"B.  Intrans. :  To  become  immortal. 

"  Fix  the  year  precise. 
When  British  bards  begin  f  immortalize." 

Pope  :  Sat.  v.  S4. 

Im-mor'-tal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  immortal ;  -ly.] 
1.   In  an  immortal  manner;    to  eternity; 
with  endless  existence ;  eternally. 

"  Therefore  she  is  immortally  my  bride." 

R.  Browning  :  Any  Wife  to  any  Husband. 

*  2.  Exceedingly,  excessively. 
bn-mor-telle',  s.     [Fr.  (Jleur)  immortelle.} 

Dot. :  The  French  Immortelle,  with  small 
yellow  flowers,  is  the  Helichrysum  orientale. 

» im-mo'r-ti-f I-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  = 
in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  mortification  (q.v.).]  A 
want,  absence,  or  denial  of  mortification  or 
•uhjection  of  the  passions 

"That  immortiftcation  of  spirit  Is  the  cause  of  all 
onr  secret  and  spiritual  indispositions."— Bp.  Tanlor  : 
Great  Exemplar,  pt.  L.  {  8. 

•  fan-mould',  v.t.    [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
mould  (q.v.).]  To  mould  into  shape  ;  to  shape, 
to  form. 

Im-mov-a-blT-I-tjf,  ».  [Eng.  immovable ; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immov- 
able. 

bn-m6v'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  movable  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  cannot  be  moved  from  its  place ; 
firmly  fixed,  firm,  steadfast.  (Longfellow : 
Building  of  the  Ship.) 

*  2.  Without  moving  or  stirring.    (Mickle : 
Hist.  Discov.  of  India.) 

3.  That  cannot  be  moved  or  shaken  from 
one's  purpose  ;  steadfast,  firm,  unchanging. 


4.  Incapable  of  being  altered  or  shaken  ;  un- 
alterable :  as,  an  immovable  resolution. 

5.  That  cannot  be  moved  or  affected  ;  not 
susceptible  of  emotion  or  tender  feelings ;  un- 
feeling. 

IL  Law :  Not  liable  to  be  removed ;  not 
movable  ;  permanent  in  place  or  tenure. 

"When  an  executor  meddles  with  the  immovable 
estate,  liefore  he  has  seized  on  the  movable  goods,  it 
may  be  then  appealed  from  the  execution  of  sentence." 
—Ayliffs :  Partrgon. 

im  mov  a  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  immovable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immov- 
able ;  immovability. 

fan-mov'-a-blSr,  adv.  [Eng.  immovable);  -ly.] 
In  an  immovable  manner  ;  so  as  not  to  be 
moved  or  shaken ;  unalterably,  unchangeably. 

*  Im-miind',  a.     [Lat.   immundus,  from  im- 

=  in-  =  not ;  muiulus  =  clean,  neat ;  Fr.  im- 
monde;  I  tal.  immondo;  Sp.  inmundo.]  Un- 
clean, filthy,  dirty. 

"  Their  own  nastinesse  and  alutt ishnesse,  immund, 
and  sordid  manner  of  life."— Burton  :  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  p.  S3. 

*  Im-mun-dlc'-I-ty,  s.     [Lat.  immunditia, 
from  immundus  =  dirty,  slovenly.]    Unclean- 
ness,  filth,  dirt. 

"  By  the  same  degree  he  Is  cleansed  from  the  other 
immuntlicity." — Mountague:  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i., 
tr.  xii..  §  a. 

im  mu'-ni-ty,  *.  [Fr.  immunite,  from  Lat. 
immunitatem,  ace.  of  immunitas  =  exemption, 
from  immunis  =  exempt  from  public  services  : 
im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  munis  =  serving,  obliging ; 
Ital.  immunita  ;  Sp.  inmunidad.] 

1.  A  freedom  or  exemption  from  any  obli- 
gation, charge,  duty,  office,  or  imposition. 

"  Servlus  holds  out  the  bait  of  immunit.i/  from  taxa- 
tion and  military  service."— Lewis :  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Bist.  (1855),  L  497. 

2.  A  privilege. 

"  The  dignities  and  immunities  of  the  nobility  were 
regarded  with  no  friendly  feeling."— Macaulay .  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Freedom,  exemption. 

"  A  long  immunity  from  grief  and  pain." 

Camper:  Expostulation,  St. 

Im-mure',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  emmurer,  from  em-  = 
Lat.  im-  =  in,  and  French  murer  =  Lat.  muro 
=  to  wall  about ;  Lat.  murus  =  a  wall.] 

*  1.  To  inclose  or  surround  with  a  wall  or 
walls  ;  to  wall  round. 

2.  To  shut  in ;  to  enclose ;  to  surround,  as 
with  a  wall. 

"  This  huge  convex  of  fire. 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  439. 

3.  To  shut  up ;  to  confine. 

"For  six  long  years  immured  the  captive  knight 
Had  dragged  his  chains." 

J)ryden  :  Palamqn  i  A  rate,  ii.  3. 

4.  To  shut  up,  inclose,  or  include  in  any 
way. 

"  As  if  it  lived  immured  within  the  walls 
Of  hideous  terms." 

Daniel :  To  Sir  Thomas  Egerton. 

*  fan  -mure',  *  e-nmre,  s.    [IMMURE,  v.]  An 
inclosure ;  a  wall. 

"  Their  vow  is  made 

To  ransack  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravished  Helen  .  .  .  sleeps." 

Shakesp:  Troilus  t  Cressida.  (ProL) 

*  im  mure'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  immure;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  immuring  ;  the  state  of  being  im- 
mured ;  imprisonment. 

"  The  chains  of  earth's  immurement 
Fell  from  lanthe's  spirit"    Slielley :  Queen  Mat,  I 

*  Im-mu'-sic-al,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  im-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  musical  (q.v.).]     Unmusical,  inhar- 
monious, discordant,  harsh. 

"All  sounds  are  either  musical,  which  are  ever  equal, 
or  immusical,  which  are  ever  unequal."—  Bacon:  Nat. 
HM.,  {  101. 

fan  mu-ta-biT-i-ty,  *.  [Fr.  immutability 
from  Lat.  immutabilitatem,  accus.  of  immuta- 
bilitas,  from  immutabilis  —  unchangeable,  im- 
mutable (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state'of  being 
immutable  or  unchangeable  ;  unchangeable- 
ness,  invariableness,  immutableness. 

"Affecting  immutability  in  the  midst  of  endless 
mutation."— Macaulay:  HitL  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

fan-mu  -ta-ble,  a-  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  immuta- 
bilis, from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  mutabilis  = 
changeable  ;  muto  =  to  change  ;  Ital.  immu- 
tabile ;  Sp.  inmutable.]  Unchangeable,  un- 
changing, invariable,  unalterable ;  not  capable 
or  susceptible  of  change. 

"Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 
Eternal  King."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  UL  873. 


*  im  mu  ta  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  immntaVU; 
•  ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  immu- 
table ;  Immutability,  unchangeableness. 

"  The  steddiuess  and  immutiMeness  of  the  matter." 
— //.  More :  Def.  of  I'hilos.  Cabbala  (App.),  ch.  viii. 

fan-mu'-ta-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  immutable);  -ly.) 
In  an  immutable  or  unchangeable  manner; 
unchangeably,  unalterably,  invariably. 


*  im  mu    tate,  a.     [Lat.  immittatus,  from  im- 
=  in-  =  not,  and  mntatus  =  changed,  pa.  par. 
of  muto  =  to  change.]     Unchanged,  unaltered. 

*  im  mu  ta  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  immutatio,  from 
immutp  =.  to    change.]      Change,    alteration, 
mutation. 

"  If  there  fall  out  any  preternatural  immutations  in 
the  elements."-^.  Hall :  God  *  His  Angels,  §4. 

*  fan  mute ,  v.t.    [Lat.  immuto.]    To  change, 
to  alter,  to  vary. 

"  Although  the  substance  of  gold  be  not  immuted."^ 
Broume :  1  ulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

imp,  *  impe,  *  ymp,  *  ympe,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
=  a  gratt,  from  Gr.  efi^uros  (emphutos)  = 
grafted  ;  t/i.<t>v<a  (emphuo)  =  to  graft :  «(*-  (em-) 
=  iv  (en)  =  in,  and  <f>vio  (phud)  =  to  produce.] 

*  1.  A  graft ;  an  engrafted  shoot  or  scion. 

"  Of  feble  trees  there  cornen  wretched  impes  " 
Chaucer :  C.  T.,  13,962 

*  2.  Scions  of  noble  houses  among  men. 
"The  king  preferred  there  eighty  noble  imps  to  th» 

order  of  knighthood."— Stow :  Annals  (1592),  p.  885. 

*  3.  An  offspring,  a  child. 

"Arise,  and  siug  that  generous  imp  of  fame." 

Thomson  :  Castle  o/ Indolence,  ii.  «.» 

4.  A  young  or  little  devil ;  a  little  malig- 
nant spirit ;  a  little  demon. 

"  The  devil  owes  all  his  imps  a  shame." 

Dryden  :  Absalom  t  Achitophel,  it  »7<X 

5.  A  mischievous  child. 

"  Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps."        Seattle :  Minstrel,  bk.  i. 

6.  Anything  added  or  joined  on  to  another 
to  lengthen  it  out  or  to  repair  it :  as,  (1)  an 
addition  to  a  beehive  ;  (2)  a  length  of  twisted 
hair  in  a  fishing-line  ;  (3)  a  feather  inserted 
in  a  broken  wing  of  a  bird. 

*  imp,  Impe,  v.t.    [!MP,  s.    Wei.  impin ;  Dan. 
ympe;  Svr.ympa;  O.  H.  Ger.  impitdn,  imphon  ; 
Ger.  impfen;  Fr.  enter.] 

1.  To  graft,  to  engraft. 

2.  To  supply  with  new  feathers  ;  a  term  of 
falconry. 

"  To  imp  their  serpent  wings." 

MUton  :  To  the  Lord  General  Fairfax. 

3.  To  extend  or  enlarge  by  the  addition  or 
insertion    of    something ;    to    increase,     to 
strengthen. 

"  The  Councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basil  kept  those 
feathers  yet  from  growing  with  which  they  imped 
their  wings  afterwards."—  Clarendon:  Religion  t 
Policy,  ch.  vi. 

*  im  pa'-ca-ble,  a.    [Lat.  im-  =  in-  =  not ; 

pac(o)  =  to  pacify,  and  Eng.  suff.  -able.]    [PA- 
CATE.]    That  cannot  be  appeased  or  quieted. 
"  Freed  from  bauds  of  impacable  fate." 

Spemer :  Kuines  of  Time,  895. 

IT  In  the  example,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre, 
the  pronunciation  is  im-pv-cd' -ble. 

*  fan-pa'-ca-bl^,  adv.     [Eng.  impacab(le); 
-ly.]    In  an"  impacable  manner ;  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  be  appeased. 

*  im  pack  ment,  s.     [Pref.  im-  =  in ;  Eng. 
pack,    and  suff.  -ment.]    The   state  of  being 
closely    packed,    pressed   together,    or   sur> 
roundied,  as  by  ice. 

*  im  pact',  v.t.    [IMPACT,  s.]    To  drive  close 
or  hard  ;  to  press  or  drive  firmly  together. 

"Their  being  impacted  so  thick  and  confusedly  to- 
gether."— Woodward :  On  Fossils. 

fan '-pact,  s.    [Lat.  impactus,  pa.  par.  of  im- 

pingo  =  to  impinge  (q.v.).] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hard  or  forcible  touch, 
stroke,  or  push  ;  communicated  force. 

"  The  quarrel,  by  that  impact  driven. 

True  to  its  aim,  fled  fatal."      Southey.    (OgUvie.) 
2.  Mach.  :  The  collision  or  shock  occasioned 
by  the  meeting  of  two  bodies,  one  or  both 
being  in  motion. 

*  fan-paint',  v.t.    [Pref.  im-  =  in,  on,  and  Eng. 
paint  (q.v.).]    To  paint;  to  colour;  to  adorn 
with  colours. 

"  Never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  i. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pot, 
«r.  wore,  welt  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oa  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kW*  J 
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fan-f>air',  *  cm  pe-ir  en,  *  en  peir  en,  -•  ' . 
&  i.  [O.  Fr.  empeirer  (l-'r.  empircr),  from  Low 
Lat  impejoro  =  to  make  worse  :  im-  =  in,  and 
pejoro  =  to  make  worse  ;  pejus  (genit.  pejoris) 
=  worse.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  worse  ;  to  injure ;  to 
deteriorate  ;  to  diminish  in  excellence,  quality, 
value,  strength,  &e.  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  enfeeble. 
"  Time  sensibly  all  things  impairs." 

Sotcommon  :  Horace,  bk.  iii.,  ode  8. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  become  worse ;   to   be 
lessened  or  diminished  ;  to  deteriorate. 

"  The  church  that  before  by  insensible  degrees  welk'd 
and  impair'd,  now  with  large  step*  went  down  hill 
decaying."— Milton :  Of  Reform,  in  England,  bk.  i. 

*  Im  -pair',   *  im-paire,  s.     [IMPAIR,  v.] 
Diminution;  decrease;  injury;  deterioration; 
disgrace. 

"  In  the  royall  right  of  things  is  no  impair*  to  thee." 
Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  it. 

•Jm-palr',  *  im-paire,  a.  [Lat  impar  = 
unequal :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  par  =  equal.] 
Unsuitable;  improper;  unwoithy. 

"  Nor  Is  it  more  impair*  to  an  honest  and  absolute 
man."— Chapman  :  Shield  of  Homer.  (Pref.) 

Im-pair  -er,  ».  [Eng.  impair,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  impairs,  injures,  or  deteri- 
orates. 

Im  pair  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  impair,  v. ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  impairing,  lessening,  or  deteriora- 
ting ;  the  state  of  being  impaired  ;  deteriora- 
tion ;  injury. 

" To  the  service  of  my  country  and  the  imiuiirmtnt 
of  my  health."— Dryden  :  Character  of  Potybiut. 

•  im-pal'-a-ta-ble,  a.      [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  palatable  (q.v.).]    Unpalatable  ; 
not  palatable. 

im  pale ,  v.t.    [Lat.  im-  =  in-=  on,  upon,  and 
pains  =  a  stake.] 
L  Ordinary  Language 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  put  to  death  by  thrusting  a  stake  up 
the  fundament,  or  by  transfixing  with  a  sharp 
stake. 

"  Impafd  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bltiody  stake." 

Additon  :  Cato,  Iii.  1. 

*(2)  To  surround,  enclose,  or  fence  in  with 
stakes  or  pales. 

"  Those  impaled  places,  where  youths  prepare  thera- 
•elves  for  the  wrestle."— P.  Bolland  :  Plutarch,  p.  W. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  To  encircle  ;  to  surround  ;  to  fence  or 
•but  in. 

"  Impale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about." 

Shalcetp. :  TroUui  t  Creuida,  v.  1. 

(2)  To  render  helpless,  as  though  impaled: 
as,  To  impale  one  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

*  (3)  To  join  in  honourable  mention. 
II.   Her. :  To  join,  as  two  coats  of  arms, 
palewise. 

im-pale  -ment,  «.    [Fr.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  impaling  ;  the  state  of  being 
Impaled ;   execution   by   transfixing  with   a 
•harp  stake. 

"  The  sun 
Will  sinking  see  impalement'i  pangs  begun." 

Byron :  Coriair,  11.  ». 

(2)  The  act  of  inclosing  or  fencing  in  with 
•takes  or  paling. 

(3)  An  inclosed  space ;   a  piece  of  ground 
fenced  in. 

*2.  Fig.  :  A  hedging-in  ;  a  fence. 

"  Hedged  about  with  ouch  a  terrible  impalement  of 
commands.'—  MUton:  Keaton  of  Church  Oof.,  bk.  i., 
eh.  11. 

IL  Her.  :  The  arrang- 
ing ot  two  coats  of  arms 
on  one  shield,  divided 
palewise,  or  by  a  vertical 
line.  Tims  the  arms  of 
himband  and  wife  are  im- 
paled, the  husliaini's  being 
borne  on  the  dexter  side 
of  the  pale,  and  the  wife's 
on  the  sinister.  Bishops, 
deans,  heads  of  colleges, 
Ac.,  impale  their  own  arms  with  those  of  their 
office.  In  the  illustration,  D'Aubigny  impales 
Scotland. 

'fan  pal  Hd,  « Im  pal  id,  v.t.  [Pref.  im- 
=  in,  and  Eng.  poMi<f(q.v.).]  To  make  pallid 
or  pale. 

"This  [envy]  impalidt •!!  the  body  to  an  hecttque 
leauueas.  —  fellham :  Ketaltet,  pt.  ii.,  res.  M. 


IMPALEMENT. 


*  ira  palm  (I  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  im-  -  in,  and 
Eng.  palm  (q.v.).]    To  take,  grasp,  or  hold  in 
the  palm  or  hand. 

*im-pal-pa-blT-I-ty,  *.  [Eng.  impalpable; 
-ity.]  The"  quality  or  state  of  being  impal- 
pable. 

"  A  curious  dispute,  whether  the  bodies  of  the  righ- 
teous alter  tLe  resurrection,  should  be  solid  or  thinner 
than  the  air.  Gregory  [the  Great]  waa  Vor  the  palpa- 
bility, and  Eutychius  for  the  impalpability."— Jortin  : 
Remarkt  on  £cdes.  Hilt. 

im-paT-pa-ble,  a.    [Fr.]    [PALPABLE.] 

1.  Not  palpable ;  not  to  be  felt ;  incapable 
of  being  felt  or  perceived  by  the  touch ;  not 
coarse,  as,  an  impalpable  powder — one  whose 
parts  are  so  flue  that  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  the  senses,  and  especially  by  that 
of  touch. 

"  Forms  impalpable  and  uu perceived 
Of  others'  sight."  Byron  :  Dream. 

*2.  Not  to  be  easily  or  readily  apprehended 
or  grasped  by  the  mind :  as,  an  impalpable 
distinction. 

im-pal'-pa-bly.wfy.  [Eng.  impalpable) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  impalpable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as 
not  to  be  easily  or  readily  apprehended  or 
grasped  by  the  mind. 

*  im  pal  -sy,  v.t.     [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
palsy  (q.v.).]  To  strike  with  palsy ;  to  paralyze. 

*  im-pa'-nate,  a.    [Lat.  im-  =  in,  and  panis 

=  bread.]  "Embodied  in  bread. 

"  By  the  rule  of  our  faithe  Christes  body  is  not 
impanate."  —  Bp.  Gardner:  Explication;  Trantub- 
ftan.,  to.  115. 

*  Im-pa'-nate,  *Im-pane',  v.t.  [IMPANATE, 

a.]    To  embody  in  bread. 

"  What  have  we  to  do  but  to  look  down  to  those 
impanatedric\u!*1"—Waterland:  Workt,  v  Hi.  249. 

*  Im  pa  na  tion,  s.     [IMPANATE,  a.]     The 
same  as  CONSUBSTANTIATION  (q.v.). 

"  Sometimes  it  has  been  called  itnpanation.  a  name 
following  the  analogy  of  the  word  incarnation."— 
Waterla.nO, :  Workt,  viii.,  27L 

•fan-pane',  v.t.    [IMPANATE,  v.] 

*  im  pa  -na-tor,  *.    [Eng.  impanate);  -or.] 
One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  impanation  or 
consubstantiatiou. 

*  Im-pan'-nel,  *  im  pan'-el,  v.  t.   Another 
spelling  of  EMPANEL  (q.v.). 

*  im  pan  nel  ment,    im  pan  el  ment, 
s.    Other  spellings  of  EMFANELMENT(q.v.). 

*  im  paq  uet  (q  =  k),v.t.     [Pref.  im-  —in, 
and  Eng  paquet  =  a  packet.]    To  pack  up  ;  to 
place  in  a  packet. 

"I  had  several  letters  impaqueted  with  many 
others."—  Evelyn :  Jtemoirt,  Nov.  10,  1689. 

*  im  par  -a-dise,  v.t.     [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and 
Eng.   Paradise  (q.v.).]     The   same   as   EM- 
PARADISE  (q.v.). 

*  im  par  al-leled,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  'paralleled  (q.v.).]      Unparalleled; 
that  cannot  be  paralleled  or  matched. 

"By  their  wo&titnparulleled&ud diabolical  actions." 
—  Wood  :  Athena  Oxon. ;  Abp.  Coppe. 

*  im  par   don  a  ble,  a.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 

not,  and  Eng.  pardonable  (q.v.).]    Not  to  be 
pardoned  or  forgiven  ;  unpardonable. 

"  For  which  they  deserved  to  be  irnpardonable,"— 
South  :  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  ser.  2. 

*Im-par'-d6n-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impardon- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  Uii pardonably ;  without  pardon. 

"Be  might  be  an  happy  arbiter  iu  many  Christian 
controversies :  but  must  imptirdjimbly  condemn  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Jewes."— Browne:  Vulgar  Srrourt, 
bk.  vii..  ch.  xvi. 

Im-par-I-dlg'-I-tate,  a.  [Lat.  impor  =  un- 
equal, and  Eng.  digitate.] 

Camp.  Anat. :  Having  an  odd  number  of 
toes,  as  one,  three,  or  five ;  as  in  the  horse, 
rhinoceros,  Ac.  (Leidy.) 

im  par  i  pin  nate,  a.  [Lat.  impar  =  un- 
equal, and  Eng  pinnate.] 

Bot. :  Unequally  pinnate ;  having  the  leaf 
pinnate  with  an  odd  leaflet  at  the  tip. 

Im-par-I-sJl-lab'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  impor  =  un- 
equal, and  Eng.  syllabic  (q.v.).]  Not  consist- 
ing of  an  equal  number  of  syllables  ;  as,  an 
impnrisyllabic  noun,  one  which  does  not  con- 
sist of  the  same  number  of  syllables  in  the 
nominative  and  genitive  singular:  as,  Lat. 
gemif,  generis,  4c. 


Im-par'-I-ty,  s.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 

and  Eng.  parity  (q.v.).] 

1.  Inequality,  disproportion. 

"The  harduess  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  ]«J<menes» 
of  the  spirits,  and  their  imparity  with  the  tangible 
parts."  —  tiacon. 

2.  Inequality  or  difference  iu  degree,  rank, 
power,  excellence,  ate. 

"  Suppose  Tertullian  had  made  an  imparity  where 
none  was  originally."— Milton :  Of  Prelvtical  Spit- 
copacy. 

*3.  Unevenness,  oddness  ;  indivisibility  into 
equal  parts. 

"  By  parity  or  imparity  of  letters  In  men's  names, 
to  determine  misfortunes  on  either  side  of  their 
bodies."— Brvwtu :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

*  Im  park ,  v.  t.    [EMPARK.] 

*  Im-parl',  *  im-parle,  v.  i.    [Pref.  im-  =  In, 

and  Fr.  parler  =  to  speak.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  talk  together  ;  to  hold  a 
conversation. 

"Straight  the  two  generals  imparted  together."— 
North :  Plutarch,  p.  25. 

2.  Law :  To  have  liberty  to  settle  a  lawsuit 
amicably  ;  to  be  allowed  time  for  adjustment 
or  compromise  of  a  suit. 

im  par  Ian9e,   *Im-par'-le-ance,  *. 

[IMPARL.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Conversation,  parley. 
2.  Law: 

(1)  (See  extract). 

"  He  is  entitled  to  demand  one  imparlance  or  lice  Mia 
loquendi  ;  and  may  before  Lo  pleads,  have  more  time 

? ranted  by  consent  of  the  Court,  to  see  if  he  can  end 
he  matter  amicably  without  farther  suit,  by  talking 
with  the  plaintiff  —  Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii, 
ch.  3. 

(2)  The  continuance  of  a  cause  till  another 
day,  or  from  day  to  day. 

*  Im-par'-son-ee,  a.  [Eng.  im-  =  in  ;  parson, 
and  suff.  -ee.]    [INDUCT,  INDUCTION.] 

Eccles.  Law  :  A  term  applied  to  a  clergyman 
presented,  instituted,  and  inducted  into  a 
rectory,  and  in  full  possession. 

Im-parf,  *  im-parte,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  imparttr, 
from  Lat.  impart io,  from  im-  —  in-  =  in,  upon, 
and  partio  =  to  share  ;  Ital.  impartire.J 

A.  Transitive: 

L  To  grant,  give,  or  bestow  a  portion  of; 
to  share,  to  communicate. 

"  Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss." 

Byron :  To  Thyna. 

2.  To  communicate  the  knowledge  of,  to 
make  known ;  to  show  by  words  or  tokens,  to 
disclose. 

"  Well  may  he  then  to  you  his  cares  impart.' 

Dryden  :  To  My  Lord  Chancellor,  M. 

3.  To  distribute,  to  give  out,  to  spread. 

"  His  bumble  looks  no  shy  restraint  impart." 

Wordtmrth ;  Detcriptive  Sketcnet. 

*4.  To  obtain  or  enjoy  a  portion  or  share 
of ;  to  share,  to  communicate  in. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  or  distribute  a  portion 
or  share  :  to  communicate. 

"  Earn,  if  you  want ;  If  you  abound,  impart.* 

Cowper :  Profrett  of  Error,  2SS. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  impart  and 
to  communicate,  see  COMMUNICATE. 

* Im-part'-anf e,  s.  [Eng.  import;  -ance.J 
The  act  of  imparting,  communicating,  or 
sharing ;  the  giving  of  a  share  or  portion. 

*  Im-par-ta'-tion,  *.    [Eng.  impart;  -ation.} 
The  act  of  imparting  or  sharing  ;  impartauce. 

Im-part'-er,  «.    [Eng.  impart;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  imparts,  or  shares ;  one  who 
communicates  or  informs. 

11  They  may  often  learn  that  in  a  few  moment*, 
which  cost  the  impartert  many  a  year's  toil  and 
•tudy."— Boyle :  Workt,  il.  61. 

*2.  A  person  drawn  by  some  artful  pretence 
to  part  with  money  ;  the  victim  of  a  mediteval 
confidence  trick. 

"  Making  privy  searches  for  impartert."—  Ben  Jon- 
ton  :  every  Man  Out  of  Bit  Humour.  (Characters  of 
the  Persons.) 

Im  par  tial  (tlal  as  shal),  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  Not  partial  ;  not  favouring  one  party  or 
side  more  than  another  ;  unbiassed,  indif- 
ferent, disinterested,  equitable,  just,  unpre- 
judiced. 

"  Should  the  ran  strike  her,  and  the  impartial  breeu 
Play  on  her  streamers." 

Wordtieorth  :  Kzfunion,  bk.  viiL 

*  2.  In  which  all  are  treated  alike. 

Virtue  with  sloth,  and  cowards  with  the  brave, 


Are  level'd  in  th'  impartial  grave. 
Stepney :  Horace, 


bk.  IT.,  oae  «. 


boll,  bo"y;  poTlt,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  911  in,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  (his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,    -ings 
-clan,  -tian   -  shan.    -tion,    sion-shun;  -(ion,  -siou  =  shun,      tious,    sious,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  ovi. 
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impartialist— impavidly 


•  fan-par  -tial  1st  (tiol  as  shal),  s.  [Eng. 
fMfttrital;  -int.]  One  who  is  impartial. 

"  I  nni  professedly  enough  an  impartinlitt.  not  to 
•tick  to  confess  t.>  y.'ii.  'I  lieophiliu,  tli.it  I  read  the 
Bible."— Boyle:  Works,  il.  i;6. 

fan  par-ti-al-J-ty  (ti  us  shi),  *.  (Fr.  tm- 
partialite.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
partial; freedom  from  prejudice  or  bias;  dis- 
interestedness, eqnitableiiess,  fairness. 


fan  par  tial  ly  (tial  as  shal).  adv.  [Eng. 
fMfttrttel;  -hi.]  In  an  impartial  manner; 
without  prejudice  or  bias  ;  without  favouring 
one  side  more  than  another  ;  fairly,  justly. 

"I  >!.:.!!  therefore  only  consider  Ovid  uuder  the 
character  of  »  poet,  ami  endeavour  to  show  him  im- 
partially."—Additon  :  Sotet  on  Ovid. 

1m  par  tial  ness  (tial  as  shal),  s.  [Eng. 
iy/i;«.  (in/ ,•  -»(•.<>•.]  The  quality*  or  state  of 
being  impartial ;  impartiality. 

"  A  thing  that  would  give  him  assurance  of  your 
majesty  s  impartialneti.  —  Sir  W.  Temple:  Letter  to 
On  King.  Jan.  29,  18*5. 

•  fan-part-I-blT-I-ty  (1),  s.  [Eng.  impart,  v. ; 

-ability.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
partible ;  that  can  be  imparted,  shared,  or 
communicated. 

•  bn-part^-bil'-I-ty  (2),  s.    [Pref.  im-  =  in- 

=  not ;  Eng.  part,  and  ability.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  impartible,  or  not  subject  to 
partition. 

•  Im-part'-I-ble  (1),  a.    [Fr.,  from  impartir= 

to  flu  part.]  That  may  or  can  be  imparted, 
shared,  or  communicated  ;  communicable. 

"  The  same  body  may  he  conceived  to  be  more  or  less 
impirtib/e,  then  it  is  active  or  heavy."— Digby  :  Of 
Bodies,  ch.  xi. 

•  fan-part'-I-ble  (2),  a.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not;  Eng.  part,  and  -able.]      Not  subject  to 
or   capable   of  partition :  as,  an   impartible 
estate. 

•  fan-parf  -ment,  s.     [Eng.  impart ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  imparting  or  communicating. 

2.  That  which  is  imparted  or  communicated ; 
a  communication. 

"  As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone."  Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  1.  4. 

fan  pass'-a-ble,  u.  [Pref.  im-  —  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  passable  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  passable ;   that  cannot  be  passed ; 
not  admitting  of  a  passage. 

"  Impatiable  the  gate 
Where  Cerberus  howls.'      Qrainger:  Tibullut,  i.  8. 

*  2.  Unable  to  pass. 

1m  pass  a  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  impassable; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impass- 
able. 

fan-pass  -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impassable) ; 
-ly.]  In  ah  impassable  manner  or  degree  ;  so 
as  to  be  impassable. 

•fan-pas-Sl-biT-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  impassible; 
-ity.  ]  The  quality  c  ir  state  of  being  impassible ; 
freedom  from  liability  to  injury  from  external 
things. 

"Two  divinities,  one  would  have  thought,  might 
have  pleaded  their  prerogative  of  impassibility,  or  at 
least  not  have  been  wounded  by  any  mortal  baud." — 
Dryam:  t'irgil ;  Alneis.  (Dedic.) 

fan-pas'- si- ble,  *  im-pas-sy-ble,  a. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  impassibilis  =  incapable  of 
feeling  or  passion  :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  pas- 
nibilis  =  capable  of  feeling,  from  passus,  pa. 
par.  of  patior  =  to  suffer.]  Incapable  of  pas- 
sion, pain,  or  suffering  ;  incapable  of  feeling  ; 
exempt  from  liability  to  pain  or  uneasiness  ; 
that  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  external  causes ; 
not  to  be  moved  to  passion,  feeling,  or  sym- 
pathy ;  without  or  not  exhibiting  feeling. 

"  He  there  shewith  ...  the  Son  to  be  very  God,  un- 
created, immortal,  immutable,  impattible.  '—Helton  : 
Life  of  Bp.  Bull,  §  59. 


*  fan  pas  si  ble-ness,  s.   [Eng.  impassible; 
-nets.  \    The  quality  or  state  of  being  impas- 
sible ;  impassibility. 

"  To  reserve  all  the  sensualities  of  this  world,  and 
yet  cry  out  for  the  impaaibleneu  of  the  next."— Decay 
Of  Chrittian  Piety. 

*  fan-pass' -ion  (ss  as  sh),  v.t.    [Pref.  im-  = 
in,  and  Eng.  passion  (q.v.).]    To  move  or  affect 
strongly  with  passion.     [IMPASSIONED.] 

"  Do  not  thou,  with  teares  and  woes.  Impulsion  my 
affects*  Chapman:  Homer;  tliadix. 

*  im  pass  ion-a  ble  (ss  as  sh),  a.    [Eng. 
impassion  ;  -able.]     Easily  excited  to  anger ; 
readily  moved  in  the  passions. 


*  im  pass  ion  ate  (ss  as  sh),  v.t.    [Pref. 
i»i-  —  in,  and  Eng.  passionate  (q.v.).]    To  affect 
or  excite  strongly  or  deeply ;   to  till  with 
passion. 

"(  hrist  was  oue  while  deeply  impamuinated  with 
sorrow.— /T.  More :  Defence  of  Modern  Cabala,  ch.  1. 

*  fan-pass  -ion-ate  (ss  as  sh)  (1),  a.    [Pref. 
im-  —  in-  =  not,  and  EIIJJ.  passionate  (q.v.).] 
Without  passion  or  feeling;  insensate. 

"A  kiude  of  stuplditie,  or  impaMionate  hurt."— 
Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  l»l. 

»  fan-pass' -ion-ate  (ss  as  sh)  (2),  a.  [Iw- 
FASSIONATE,  v.]  Strongly  or  deeply  affected 
or  moved. 

*  im  pass  -ioned  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [IMPASSION.] 
Roused  to  strong  feeling  ;  strongly  or  deeply 
moved  or  excited ;  full  of  or  characterized  by 
passion  or  ardour  of  feeling;  animated ;  excited. 

"  Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassioned  voice." 
Wordsworth :  Excurtion,  bit.  iv. 

fan-pas' -sive,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
Eng.  passive  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Not  affected  by  pain,  passion,  or  feel- 
ing ;  not  liable  to  pain  or  suffering. 

"  He  stands  inipauiw  iu  th'  ethereal  arms." 

fope:  Homer;  Iliad  xxi.  702. 

*2.  That  cannot  be  felt.  (Cotton:  On  Sleep.) 
3.  Not  exhibiting  feeling  or  susceptibility; 
impassible ;  unmoved ;  apathetic 

fan-pas'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  impassive ;  -ly.] 
In  an  impassive  manner  ;  without  sensibility 
to  pain,  suffering,  or  feeling  ;  in  an  unmoved 
manner. 

im  pas   sivo  ness,  *  im  pas  sive  nesse, 

s.  [Eng.  impassive;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  impassive  ;  impassibility  ;  in- 
sensibility ;  apathy. 

"  Remaining  In  a  calme  apathy  and  impiissiveneite 
111  all  offeiicive  emergencies."— Mountague :  Deooute 
bssiiyra,  \it.  i.,  tr.  vl.,  $  1. 

*  fan-pas-SlV''-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  impassiv(e); 
-ity.]  Tlie  same  as  lMPASSiVENF.ss(q.v.).  (Car- 
lyle:  French  Rev.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii.) 

fan-pas-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  em- 
paster  ;  Fr.  empdter  =  to  impaste  (q.v.)."] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  impasting  or  mak- 
ing into  paste. 

2.  That  which  is  made  into  paste  ;  specif., 
a  combination  of  various  materials  of  different 
colours  or  consistencies,  baked  and  united  by 
a  cement,  and  hardened  by  the  action  of  fire 
or  the  air ;    such  are    works    in    porcelain, 
earthenware,  imitation  marble,  &c. 

fan-paste',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  empaster;  Fr.  empdter, 
from  pref.  em-  (=  Lat.  in-),  and  O.  Fr.  paste; 
Fr.  pate,  from  Lat.  pasta  =  paste ;  Ital.  im- 
pastare ;  Sp.  impastar.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  into  paste ;  to 
concrete. 

"  Blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons 
Baked  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets." 

Shakesp. :  H.imlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Paint. :  To  lay  on,  as  colours,  thickly 
and  boldly. 

im  pas  to,  s.    [Ital.]    [IMPASTE.] 

Paint.  :  A  term  used  to  express  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer  or  body  of  pigment  applied 
by  the  painter  to  his  canvas.  According  to 
the  method  of  handling  exercised  by  different 
artists,  this  impasto  is  thick  or  thin.  Rem- 
brandt, Salvator  Rosa,  and  others,  used  a  thick 
impasto  ;  Raphael,  Guido,  and  others,  an  im- 
pasto so  thin  that  the  threads  of  the  canvas  and 
the  crayon  outline  may  be  seen  through  it. 

*  fan-pas' -ture,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
pasture.]  To  set  to  feed  ;  to  turn  out  to  graze. 
(Adams :  Works,  i.  184.) 

*  fan-pat' -i-ble,  a.     [Lat.  impatibilis,  from 
im-  —  in-  =  not,  and  patibilis  =  endurable  ; 
patior  =  to  suffer,  to  endure  ;  Ital.  impatibile.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  borne  or  endured ;   in- 
tolerable. 

2.  Incapable  of  suffering  or  feeling  ;  impas- 
sible ;  insensible. 

"  However  they  be  in  themselves  incorruptible,  im- 
patible,  and  the  same."—/',  liolland:  Plutarch,  p.  854. 

im  pa  tience  (ti  as  sh),  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  im- 
pazienza ;  Sp.  impaciencia,  from  Lat.  impa- 
tientia.]  [IMPATIENT.] 

*  1.  Inability  or  unwillingness  to  suffer  pain ; 
uneasiness  under  pain  or  suffering  ;  restless- 
ness occasioned  by  pain  or  suffering. 

"  With  huge  impatience  he  inly  swell" 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xl.  27. 


*  2.  Vehemence  of  temper ;  heat  of  passion ; 
anger ;  rage. 

"My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience."— 
Shaketp. :  Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  il.  2. 

3.   Inability  to  endure  delay ;   eagerness ; 

restlessness. 

*  fan-pa'-tten-cy  (ti  as  sh),  *  im  pa  ci- 
en-cy,  s.  [Lat.  impatientia.]  Impatience. 

"  Contending,  thrusting,  shuttling  for  your  rooms 
Of  ease,  or  honour,  with  impadencu. 

Daniel :  Civil  Wan,  bit.  viii. 

im  pa-ti  ens  (or  t  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  =  that 
cannot  bear  ;  so  named  from  the  sudden  and 
elastic  force  with  which  the  species  burst 
their  capsules.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Balsaminacese,  with  the 
calyx  and  corolla  so  abnormal  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate  the  several  parts  ;  sepals 
three,  rarely  five,  petaloid,  imbricate,  two 
anterior  (if  present)  minute,  two  lateral  small 
and  flat,  the  posterior  one  large,  produced 
into  a  hollow  spur ;  petals  three,  anterior 
external,  in  bud  large,  lateral,  two-lobed; 
stamens  five ;  ovary  oblong,  five-celled  ;  stigma 
sessile,  five-toothed.  About  135  species  are 
known,  nearly  all  from  the  Himalayas  and 
other  Indian  mountains.  /.  balsamica,  the 
Garden  Balsam,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  garden  flowers, 
forming  a  showy  pyramid  of  finely  variegated 
carnation-like  flowers.  I.  fulna,  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  is  naturalized  in  Britain. 
/.  pallida,  the  Touch-me-not,  is  a  beautiful 
species. 

fan-pa'-tient  (ti  as  sh),  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from 

Lat.    impatiens,    from   im-  =  in-  =  not,    and 

patieim  =  suffering,  patient;  patior  =  to  suffer, 

to  endure  ;  Ital.  impaziente;  Sp.  impacientt.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  able  to  endure  ;  not  enduring  with 
patience  or  composure  ;  fretful,  uneasy,  or  dis- 
composed under.  (Followed  by  at,  of,  or  under.) 

"Dryden  was  poor  and  impatient  of  poverty."— 
Macaalay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Eager ;  ardently  desiring  or  expecting. 
(Followed  by  for.) 

"Impatient  for  their  hour." 

Uliaketp. :  Henry  V.,  IT.  t, 

*  3.  Strongly  moved  or  affected. 

"To  be  impatient  at  the  death  of  a  person,  concern 
ing  whom  it  was  certain  he  must  die,  is  to  mourn 
because  thy  friend  was  not  born  an  angel."— Jeremy 
Tat/lor :  Rule  of  Lining  Holy. 

\4.  Hot,  hasty,  passionate,  angry. 

"  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his  friend  t" 
Shaketp. :  1  Henri/  VI.,  ii  1. 

5.  Unwilling  to  endure  delay  or  restraint ; 
eager,  ardent. 


6.  Full  of  or  moved  by  impatience  or  eager- 
ness ;  exhibiting  or  expressing  impatience. 

"  Dreaming  of  his  stall,  he  dints 
With  his  impatient  hoofs  the  flints." 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  11. 

*  7.  Not  to  be  borne  ;  intolerable,  unendur- 
able. 

"Ay,  me !  deare  lady,  which  the  image  art, 
Of  ruefull  pity,  and  impatient  smart." 

Speiser :  F.  <}.,  II.  1.  44. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  impatient  or 
restless  under  pain  or  suffering. 

lm-pa'  -tient-ly  (ti  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  im- 
patient;  -ly.]  In  an  impatient  manner  ;  with 
impatience  :  with  restlessness  or  eagerness. 

"  Restlessly,  impatiently, 
Thou  strivest,"  Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 

*  im-pat'-ron,   v.t.     [Pref.  im-  =  fH-,  and 
Eng.  patron.]    To  furnish.    (Davies.) 

*  im-pat-ron-I-za'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  im- 
patroniz(e) ;    -ation.]     Absolute  seignory    or 
possession;  the  act  of  putting  into  full  pos- 
session of  a  benefice. 

*  fan-paf-ron-Lze,  v.t.     [Fr.  impatroniser  = 
to  become  master  of  a  house  or  family.]    To 
get  or  win  absolute  possession  or  power  of. 

"  The  ambition  of  the  French  king  was  to  impatronizt 
himself  of  the  duchy.  '—Bacon :  Henry  IV/.,  p.  90. 

*  fan-pave',   v.t.     [Pref.    im-  =  in,  and  Eug. 
pave  (q.  v.).]  To  cover  with  pavement ;  to  pave. 

*  fan-pav'-Id,  a.     [Lat.   impavidus,  from  im- 

=  in-  —  not,  and  pavidus  =  fearful.]   Fearless, 
undaunted,  intrepid. 

*  fan-pav'-Id-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  impavid  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fearless,  undaunted,  or  intrepid  manner ; 
fearlessly. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    o>.  co  =  e ;  ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 


impawn— impenetrable 
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•fan-pawn',  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  EMPAWN 
(q.v.). 

•  Impe,  s.    [IMP.] 

Km-pea9h,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  empescher  (Fr?  em- 
pecher)  =  to  prevent,  to  hinder,  from  Low  Lat. 
impedico  =  to  fetter  :  im-  =  in-  =  in,  on,  and 
pedica  =  a  fetter,  from  pes  (genit  pedis)  —  a 
foot ;  Sp.  <te  Port,  empachar.} 

*  1.  To  hinder,  to  impede. 

"  The  victorie  was  much  hindered  aud  impeached."— 
P.  Holland:  Liciut,  p.  308. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanour, 
to  accuse ;  specifically,  to  bring  a  charge  of  mal- 
administration or  treason  against,  as  against  a 
minister  of  state  before  a  competent  tribunal ; 
to  arraign. 

"  I  will  impeach  the  villaiu." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 

U  Followed  by  of  when  the  crime  is  ex- 
pressed ;  more  rarely  by  with. 

"People  unacquainted  with  your  temper  impeach 
you  with  avarice,  —dent.  Instructed,  p.  535. 

*  3.  To  bring  discredit  upon  ;  to  show  or  en- 
deavour to  show  to  be  unworthy  of  credit ;  to 
discredit,  to  disparage ;  to  detract  from ;  to 
bring  reproach  upon. 

"And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill.  3. 

*  4.  To  call  to  account ;  to  make  responsible ; 
to  charge  as  responsible  or  answerable. 

•Im-pea9h,  * im-peache,  s.  [IMPEACH,  v.] 

1.  Hindrance,  impediment,  let. 

"What  may  be  done  without  impeach*  or  w-iste,  I 
can  and  will  do."— Beaum.  *  Flet. :  Woman  t  Prize,  i.  1. 

2.  An  accusation,  an  impeachment,  a  re- 
proach. 

"  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  ii  this  ! " 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  v. 

Im-peach' -a-ble,  a.  [Bug.  impeach ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  lie  charged  ;  liable  to  im- 
peachment ;  chargeable,  accusable ;  liable  to 
impeachment. 

"  Considered  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  im- 
peachable  offence."—  Macaulay  :  Silt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

Im-pea9h'-er,  s.  [Eng.  impeach;  -er.]  One 
who  brings  a  charge  or  impeachment;  an 
accuser. 

"  Many  of  our  fiercest  impenchert  would  leave  the 
delinquent  the-  merciful  indulgence  of  a  Saviour."— 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Im-peach'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  impeach ;  -mini  ; 
Fr.  empechement.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  hindering  or  preventing  ob- 
struction. 

"  To  march  on  to  Calais  without  impeachment." 

Ahttkesp. :  Henry  V.,  iil.  6. 

*  2.  An  obstruction,  hindrance,  or  impedi- 
ment. 

"To  the  end  he  might  without  any  impeachment 
allure  all  men  to  favour  him."— P.  Holland:  Ammi- 
emut,  p.  167. 

3.  The  act   of   im)>eaching,    accusing,    or 
Charging    with    a    crime    or   misdemeanour. 
Specif.,  the  arraignment  of  a  miu  isterof  state  for 
maladministration  or  treason.     In  the  United 
States  impeachments  are  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  tried  by  the  Senate. 

"  But  an  impeachment  before  the  lords  by  the  com 
mom.  in  parliament,  is  a  prosecution  of  the  estab- 
lished law,  being  a  presentment  to  the  most  high  aud 
supreme  court  <>f  criminal  jurisdiction  by  the  must 
solemn  gian.l  inquest  of  the  whole  kingdom.  A  com- 
moner cannot,  however,  1*  iui]>eached  before  the  lords 
tor  any  capital  offence,  but  only  for  high  misdemean- 
ours ;  a  peer  may  be  impeached  for  any  crime."— 
Kackttont:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  cb.  19. 

4.  The  state  of  being  impeached ;  a  charge, 
•n  accusation,  an  indictment 

"The  fears  of  the  patricians  lest  they  should  be 
made  the  subjects  of  vindictive  impeachment*."— 
Lewi*  Cred.  Karly  Rom.  Uitt.  (IBM),  ii.  253. 

5.  The  act  of  bringing  discredit  upon   or 
calling  in  question  the  credibility,  purity  of 
motives,  uprightness,  correctness  of  a  person 
or  act :  as,  the  impeachment  of  a  witness,  or 
the  impeachment  of  a  person's  motives. 

6.  A  reproach ;  a  ground  of  censure,  re- 
proach, or  blame. 

"To  let  him  spend  his  tlmo  no  more  nt  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  bin  age." 
Xhakeip. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  & 

impeachment  of  waste,  s. 

Law :  A  restraint  from  committing  waste 
upon  lands  or  tenements  ;  a  demand  for  com- 
pensation for  waste  committed  by  a  tenant, 
who  has  but  a  particular  estate  in  the  land 
granted.  [WASTE.] 

"For  waste  In  either  of  these  [houses,  timU-r,  or 
land],  whether  voluntary  or  nontatah  nil  tenant* 
merely  for  life  or  any  le««  rata'e  are  puniahable  ur 
liable  to  be  impeached,  unleM  their  leases  be  made,  a« 


sometimes  they  are,  without  impeachment  of  watte, 
abtyue  impetitione  aatti:  that  is,  with  a  provisioi 


*  Im-pearl,  v.t.    [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
pearl  (q.«.).] 

L  To  form  into  pearls,  or  into  the  resem- 
blance of  pearls. 

"  Dew-drops,  which  the  sun 
Impearli  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  747. 

2.  [EMPEABL], 

*  fan-pec-ca-bIT-1-tjf,  s.     [Fr.  impeccabilite, 
from  Lat.   impeccabilis  =  impeccable  (q.v.).] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impeccable  ;  free- 
dom from  the  possibility  of  committing  sin. 

"  To  eternize  the  infallibility  and  impeccability  of 
all  lapsed,  sentient,  aud  intelligent  beings."— Cheyne : 
On  Regimen,  p.  326. 

*  im-pec  -ca-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  impeccabilis, 
from  im-  =  'in-  =  not,   and  peccabilis  —  liable 
to  sin  ;    pecco  =  to  sin  ;   Fr.   impeccable ;  Sp. 
impecable ;  Ital.  impeccabile.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  liable  to  sin  ;  exempt  or 
free  from  the  possibility  of  sinning. 

"  Had  we  been  made  impeccable,  we  should  have 
been  another  kind  of  creatures  than  now."— GlanvM  : 
Pre^xittence  of  Soult,  ch.  viii. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  person  who  is  exempt  or 
free  from  the  possibility  of  sinning. 

*  im  pec  can9e,    *  im  pec  can  cie,    s. 

[Eng.  impeccant ;  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  impeccant  or  impeccable  ;  impeccability, 
infallibility. 

"  She  cannot  erre,  and  stubbornely  chalenges  unto 
her  chaire  a  certain  impeccancie  of  judgment"— Up. 
Ball:  No  Peace  with  Rome. 

*  fan-pec'-cant,  a.     [Lat  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  peccans',  pr.  par.  of  pecco  —  to  sin.J    Free 
from  sin,   unerring,   sinless,  impeccable,  in- 
fallible. 

"Poor  dogs  of  some  sort,  and  impeccant  half -asses." 
liyrom :  To  a.  Lloyd. 

fan-pe'-CU-ni-6s'-l-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  impecunious; 
-ity.]  Tne  quality  or  state  of  being  impecu- 
nious or  without  money ;  poverty. 

fan-pe-cu'-ni-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  im-  —  in-  = 
not,  and  pecwriosus  =  having  money  ;  jxcunia 
=  money.]  Having  no  money;  destitute  of 
money ;  poor. 

Im  pede ,  v.t.  [Lat.  impedio,  from  im-  =  in- 
=  in,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.]  To 
hinder ;  to  let ;  to  obstruct ;  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of ;  to  encumber. 

"  The  leading  strings,  which  preserve  and  uphold  the 
Infant,  would  impede  the  full-grown  man."— Macau- 
lay  :  lli.<t.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

* fan-ped'-I-ble,  a-  [Eng.  imped(e);  -ible.] 
That  may  or  can  be  impeded,  hindered,  or 
obstructed. 

"  Every  internal  act  is  not  in  Itself  imprdible  by 
outward  violence."— Jer.  Taylor. 

im-ped'-I-ment,  s.  [Lat.  impedimentum, 
from  impedio  =  to  impede,  to  hinder  ;  Fr.  im- 
pediment ;  Sp.  &  Port,  impedimenta.]  That 
which  impedes,  hinders,  obstructs,  or  encum- 
bers ;  a  hindrance  ;  an  obstruction  ;  an  en- 
cumbrance. 

"Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  marched  on  without  im/xiliment." 

Shaketp. :  King  Richard  III.,  v.  2. 
If  Impediment  in  the  speech  :  A  defect  which 
prevents  distinct  articulation. 

1J  For  the  difference  between  impediment 
and  difficulty,  see  DIFFICULTY. 

*  Im  ped'-I-ment,  v.t.   [IMPEDIMENT,  «.]   To 
hinder,  to  impede,  to  obstruct. 

"  Lest  Themistocles  .  .  .  should  have  withstood  and 
impedimeiitetl  a  general  good."—  Up.  Huynnlilt. 

*  im  ped  I  men  tal,  *  im  ped  c  men 
tal,  a.    [Eng.  impediment ;  -a!.]    Impending 
or  tending  to  ini]>ede  or  obstruct ;  obstruct- 
ing ;  obstructive. 

He  was  troubled  with  convictions— things  so  im- 
pedimental to  success  1 "— O.  H.  Lemst :  Hittvry  of 
Philotophy,  11.  101. 

*  Im   pc  dite,  •-'     [IMPEDITE,  o.]   To  hinder, 
to  impede,  to  obstruct. 

"  Digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  other  faculties  there, 
seemed  not  to  be  much  impedited."— Boyle :  Workt, 
voL  vi..  p.  4S7. 

*  im   pc  dite,  o.    [Lat.  impeditus,  j>a.  par.  of 
impedio  =  to  hinder.]    Hindered,  obstructed. 

*  Im-p^-di'-tion,   ».     [Lat.  impeditio,  from 

Impeditus,  pa.  par.  of  impedio  =  to  im)>ede 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  impeding  or  hindering ; 
an  impediment ;  a  hindrance  ;  an  obstruction. 


*  fan-ped'-I-tlve,  a.     [Eng.  impedit(e) ;  -it*; 

Fr.  impi'dltif.}   Hindering,  impeding,  obstruct- 
ing, obstructive. 

"Cumbersome   and    impeditive  of   motion."  —  Bp. 
ffall :  Soliloquy  23. 

fan-pel',  v.t.  [Lat.  impello,  from  im-  =  in-  =s 
on,  and  pello  =  to  drive  ;  Ital.  impellere;  Sp. 
impeler ;  Port,  impellir.] 

1.  To  drive  or  push  forward  or  on. 

"Together  we  impelled  the  flying  ball." 

Byron :  ChilUith  ftemllecHom. 

2.  To  urge  or  drive  forward;  to  instigate* 
to  excite  to  action  ;  to  incite. 

"A  bloodhound  train,  by  Rapine's  lust  impelled." 
Falconer:  Shipwreck,  ii. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  impel  and 
to  encourage,  see  ENCOURAGE. 

*  im-pel'-lent,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  impellens,  pr. 
par.  of  impello  =  to  impel.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Impelling,  or  having  the  quality 
of  impelling. 

"  Such  ponderous  bodies  do  take  an  enforced  flight 
from  an  exterior  impellent  swiftness."—  Boyle :  Workt, 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  power,  force,  or  influence 
which  impels  or  drives  forward  ;  an  impulsive 
motive  or  power. 

"Very  many  bodies  of  visible  bulk  are  set  a  moving 
by  external  impellent!."— Boyle:  Works,  v.  2:0. 

im-pei'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  impel ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  impels  ;  an  impellent. 

"Is  It  impelled    without   an   impeller >'— Clarkt: 
Second  Defence  of  the  Immateriality,  tc. 

*  fan-pen',  v.t.    [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng.  pen 
(q.v.).]    To  inclose  or  shut  up,  as  in  a  pen; 
to  pen. 

"  These  as  they  run  in  narrow  banks  impent." 

P.  Hetcher :  Purple  Itland,  ill. 

*fan-pend'  (1),  '  im-pende,  v.t..  [Lat.  im- 
pendo.]  To  pay,  to  spend,  to  expend. 

"Theyr  fldelytie,  whiche  they  to  vs  dayly  impend*,' 
—Fabyan  (an.  1262J. 

fan-pend'  (2),  v.i.    [Lat.  impendeo,  from  ii»- 
=  in-  =  on,  and  pendeo  =  to  hang.  ] 
1.  To  hang  over  or  above. 


2.  To  threaten  near  at  hand ;  to  be  imminent. 

"  And  high  above,  impends  avenging  wrath  divine." 
Scott :  Don  Roderick,  ii.  n. 

*  im  pend  ence,    *  im  pend  en  9y,  «. 

[Eng.  impendent;  -ce,  -cy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impendent; 
near  approach ;  imminence. 

"  The  present  impende-.icy  of  God's  punishments."— 
Hammond:  Workt,  iv.  4E2. 

2.  That  which  is  impendent  or  imminent. 

*  im  pond'-ent,  a.    [Lat.  impendent,  pr.  par. 
ofimjietideo  =  to  impend. 1  Impending,  hanging 
over,  imminent,  threatening. 

"  Impendent  in  the  air 
Let  his  keen  sabre,  comet-like  appear." 

Prior  :  On  the  Duke  of  Ormond't  Picturt, 

fan-pen-e-tra-biT-I-t#,  s.    [Fr.  impend 
trabllite,    from"  impenetrable  =  impenetrable 
(q.v.);  Ital.  impenetrable ;  Sp.  impenetrable.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
penetrable ;  incapability  of  being  pierced  or 
penetrated. 

"  Those  who  have  placed  the  essence  of  matter  In 
extension  alone,  or  even  in  imtienetrability."  -Clark*: 
LeibnUi't  Firtt  Paper.  (AppJ 

2.  Fig. :  Insusceptibility  of  intellectual  im- 
pression ;  <1  ul  ness,  ol>!  use  i  icss,  stupidity. 

IL  Phys. :  The  property  by  which  two  por- 
tions of  matter  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
occupy  the  same  portion  of  space. 

fan-pen'-€-tra-ble,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat,.  im- 

penetntbilis,  from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  pent- 
trabilis  =  jHjnetrable  ;  penetro  =  to  penetrate; 
penitus  =  within,  inwardly ;   Ital.   impenetra- 
bile;  Sp.  impenetrable.] 
L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Lit.  :    That   cannot    be   penetrated   or 
pierced  ;   not  admitting  the  passage  of  any 
other  body ;  impervious. 

"  How  grateful,  this  impenetrable  screen." 

Wontntmrth :  Kxcurtion,  bk.  vlU. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Insusceptible  of  intellectual  impression; 
obtuse,  dull,  stupid. 

(2)  Not  to  l>e  affected  or  moved  ;  insensibla 
relentless. 

"  Able  to  wound  the  impfnetrableit  ean." 

Drayton :  ttaront'  Wart,  vl. 


j^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph- 1 
-dan,  - tian  =  sh&n.  -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -cious,    tlous,    sious  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die*  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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(3)  That  caiinot  be  penetrated,  divined,  or 
discovered  :  as,  an  imixiutnibU  secret. 

II.  Phys, :  Having  the  quality  of  preventing 
any  second  body  from  occupying  the  space 
which  itself  already  tills. 

Im  pen  e  tra  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  impene- 
trable ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impenetrable  ;  impenetrability. 

"  We  may  consider  that  mutiou  does  uot  essentially 
belong  to  matter,  as  divisibility  aud  imptnetrablenat 
an  believed  to  da  —Hot/It :  Wort*,  v.  210. 

im  pen  c  tra  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impene- 
trab(If);  -ly.]  In  an  impenetrable  manner; 
so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  penetration. 

11  HAD'*  heart  had  been  impenetrably  sealed." 

Coicptr:  Coneerxttion,  487. 

»  Im  pen  -6-trat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  penetrated  (q.v.).]  Not  pene- 
trated or  pierced. 

im  pen  i  ten9e.  Im  pen  i  ten  9y,  s. 
[Fr.  inijtrnitfiict;  from  Lat.  imptenitentia,  from 
impccnitens  =  impenitent  (q.v.);  Sp.  impeni- 
tema.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impeni- 
tent ;  want  of  penitence  or  remorse  for  sin  or 
guilt ;  hardness  of  heart ;  obduracy. 

"  He  punishes  .  .  .  obstinacy  with  impenitence,  aud 
impenitence  with  damnation.  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Sermons, 
vol.  L,  ser.  8. 

Im-pen'-i-tent,  a.  &  $.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  im- 
poenitens,  from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  pcenitent 
=  penitent  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  impenitente.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Not  penitent ;  not  repentant 
for  sin  or  guilt. 

"  To  remit  the  sins  of  im/>enitent  sinners  WHS  a  pro- 
fane abuse  of  the  power  which  Christ  had  delegated 
to  his  ministers."— Macaulay :  Uiit.  Say.,  eh.  xxi. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  does  not  or  will 
not  repent ;  a  hardened  sinner. 

Im-pen'-I-tent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impenitent; 
-ly.]  In  an  "impenitent  manner;  without  re- 
pentance, remorse,  or  contrition  ;  obdurately. 

im  -  pen'-  nate,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  pennate  (q.v.).] 

Ornith.  :  Having  short  wings  covered  with 
scale-like  feathers.  [IMPENNES.] 

•  Im -penned',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [IMPEN.] 

Im  pen  nes,  s.  jj.  [Norn.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
impennis.  from  Lat.  im-  =  not,  and  penna  —  a 
wing,  a  feather.  ] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Illiger  to  a  fa- 
mily or  tribe  of  Swimming  Birds  having  short 
wings  covered  with  scale-like  feathers.  It  in- 
cludes the  Divers,  the  Auks,  the  Penguins,  &c. 

*im- pen'- nous,  a  [Lat.  im-  =  m-*not, 
and  penna  =  a  wing ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -o?<s.] 
Having  no  wings  ;  wanting  wings  ;  wirgless. 

"  It  is  gene.-ally'conciived  an  earwig  hath  no  wines, 
and  is  reck,, -Led  among  impennaus  insects  by  many.  — 
Browne:  Vilgur  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

•  Im  peo  pie,  v.t.    Another  spelling  of  EM- 
PBOPI.E  (q.v.). 

•  Im  -per  ant,  a.    [Lat.  imperans,  pr.  par.  of 
impero  =  to  command.]    Commanding. 

•  Im   per  ate,  a.    [Lat.  imperatus,  pa.  par.  of 
impero  =  to  command.]  Done  by  express  order 
or  direction  ;  not  involuntary  ;  commanded. 

"These  I  call  thelmperateactsof  divine  providence. 
—Bale:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  ch.  i.,  p.  36. 

•  fan-peV-a-tiv-al,  a.      [Eng.  imperatir(e) ; 
-al.]    Pertaining  o'r  peculiar  to  the  imperative 
mood. 

im -per'-a  -tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  imperatif,  from 
Lat.  imperativus,  from  imperatus,  pa.  par.  of 
impero  =  to  command  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  imperative.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Expressive  of  command ;    containing  a 
Command  or  express  direction  ;  commanding ; 
Authoritative. 

"  The  suits  of  kings  are  imperative."— Bp.  Ball :  Con- 
templation*; David*  Baththeba, 

2.  That   cannot   be  avoided,    evaded,    or 
neglected ;  that  must  be  attended  to ;  compul- 
sory ;  obligatory  :  as,  an  imperative  duty. 

IL  Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  that  mood  of 
a  verb  which  expresses  command,  entreaty,  or 
exhortation. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Gram. :  That  mood  of  a  verb  which  expres- 
ses command,  entreaty,  or  exhortation. 

"11  we  declare  our  meaning  in  ...  the  form  of  a 
command  or  request,  it  Is  the  imperative."—  Beattie  : 
Moral  Sei»nct,  pt  i..  ch.  L,  |  8. 


U  Categorical  Imperative : 

Pliilos.  :  The  name  by  which  Kant  designates 
the  great  principles  of  the  Moral  Law,  to  show 
that  morality  is  not  a  mere  synonym  of 
interest,  nor  founded  on  experience  ;  but  that 
it  prescribes  to  us  a  priori  what  we  ought  and 
what  we  ought  not  to  do,  presupposing  our 
lilierty  to  obey  or  to  disobey. 

"  If  we  ask  for  explanation  of  particular  right  and 
wrong,  and  for  guidance  in  particular  duty,  the  Cu(e- 

« orient  imperative  is  more  likely  to  give  neat  than 
ght ;  or,  if  It  be  a  light,  it  is  rather  the  Iwacon  on  the 
hill  top  than  the  lamp  to  illuminate  the  domestic 
chamber."—  W.  \VaUace :  Kant,  p.  216. 

fan-peV-a-tlve-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  imperative; 

-ly.]  In  a'n  imperative  manner ;  with  command 

or  authority  ;  authoritatively  ;  as  a  command. 

"  The  words,  though  they  are  delivered  imperatively, 

yet  are  a  plain  promise."— Bp.  Bull :  Sermont,  vol.  i., 

ser  i. 

im  per  a  tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  :  A  title  originally  bestowed 
upon  a  victorious  leader  on  the  Held  of  battle 
by  his  soldiers  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  com- 
monwealth  it  was  conferred  by  the  senate. 
It  might  be  conferred  more  than  once  on  the 
same   person.    Augustus  and  his  successors 
constantly  assumed  this  title,  and  it  became 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  supreme   power. 
Still  later  it  became  equivalent  to  the  modern 
emperor. 

2.  Zonl. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
luscs, family  Turbinidse.  About  twenty  species 
are  known  from  South  Africa,  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  New  Zealand. 

im-per-a-toY-I-a,  s.  [Lat.,  fern.  sing,  of 
imperato'rius  —  pertaining toa  general.  Named 
by  Linnaeus  from  its  supposed  forceful  medi- 
cinal virtues.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Peucedanum  (q.v.).  It 
contains  one  British  species,  Peucedanum  (Im- 
peratoria)  Ostruthium. 

*  Im  per  a-tor  -I-al,  a.    [Lat.  imperatoriits, 

from  imperator.]    [foiPEROR.] 

1.  Commanding  ;  imperative ;  authoritative  ; 
with  command. 

"  Hoses  delivered  this  law  after  an  mperatorial 
way."— fforrit:  On  the  Beatitudes,  p.  239. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  office  or  title  of 
imperator  :  as,  imperatorial  laurels. 

*  Im'-per-a-tb'r'-I-an,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  impera- 
tor; -ian.]     Imperial.     (Gauden  :  Tears  of  the 
Church,  143.) 

im-per-a-tor'-In,  *.  [Lat,  &c.  impera- 
tor(ia);  -in  (CTiem.).] 

Chem. :  CiaHjjOj.  Peucedanin.  A  neutral 
substance  destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  obtained 
from  the  root  of  the  masterwort  by  digesting 
it  in  boiling  alcohol  and  purifying,"  by  means 
of  ether,  from  a  brown  resinous  body  with 
which  it  is  contaminated.  It  crystallizes  in 
tufts  of  colourless,  transparent  prisms,  which 
melt  at  75°  without  loss  of  weight.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  partly  soluble  in  boiling  al- 
cohol, but  very  soluble  in  ether.  The  alcoholic 
solution  of  imperatorin  has  a  burning  aromatic 
taste,  and  produces  a  sensation  of  scratching 
in  the  throat. 

*  Im-per-a-tor'-i'-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  imperator- 
ius.]  Befitting  an  emperor ;  imperial.  (Hacket: 
Life  of  Williams,  ii.  9.) 

"fan-per'-a-tor-y^,  *  im-per-a-tor-ie,  a. 

[Lat.  imperatorius.]    Pertaining  to  or  contain- 
ing power,  command,  or  authority. 

"[I] will  impart 
To  thee  the  mightie  imperatorie  art." 

Chapman  :  Hymn  to  ffermet. 

Im-per-9elv'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  —  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  perceivable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot 
be  perceived  :  imperceptible. 


im-per-9eiv'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impef- 
ceivable ;  -ness.!  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impereeivable  ;  imperceptibility. 

"  This  imperceivablenest  of  the  impressions  made 
npon  our  souls  by  the  Holy  Spirit."— Sharp :  Sermont, 
vol.  ill.,  ser.  5. 

*  im  per  Reived ,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  perceived  (q.v.).]     Not  perceived ; 
unperceived.     (Boyle:  Works,  v.  620.) 

*  im-per-ceiv'-er-ant,  o.     [IMPERSEVER- 

ANT(1).J    ~ 

im-per-9ept-I-biT-I-ttf,  s.  [Eng.  imper- 
ceptible ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
imperceptible. 


im-per-9gpt'-I-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  That  cannot  be  perceived  ;  not 
perceptible ;  that  cannot  be  discovered  or 
known  by  the  senses ;  not  discernible  or 
easily  apprehended  by  the  mind. 

"  The  im/ierceptible  meandering  veins." 

Cowper:  Talk.  vl.  IM. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  cannot  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses. 

im  per  9ept  I  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  imper- 
ceptible ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
imperceptible  ;  imperceptibility. 

"The  reason  of  their  subtility  aud  imperceptible 
nets."— Hale  :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  18. 

im-per-9ept'-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  imperce.pti- 
b(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  imperceptible  manner  ;  so  as 
not  to  be  perceptible ;  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees. 

"Leading  them  imperceptibly  Into  a  fondness  for 
baths,  4c."— Burke:  Abridg.  Enp.  Hist.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ill 

*  im  per  9ep  tion,  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  perception  (q.v.).]  Want  of  per- 
ception. 

"  Iu  the  state  of  silence  of  imperception."—B.  Mart  : 
Philot.  Writings.    (Gen.  Pref.) 

*im-per-9ep'-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  perceptive  (q.v.).]  Not  perceiv- 
ing; uot  able  to  perceive  ;  impereipieut. 

"The   imperceptive   part  of  the  soul."—  B.  Mor»: 
Philos.  Writings.    (Gen.  Pref.) 

*Im-per-9lp'-I-ent,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not.  and  Eng.  percipient  (q.v.).]  Not  perceiv- 
ing ;  not  having  the  power  to  perceive. 

"Im-perd-I-blT-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  imperdible; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperdi- 
ble ;  not  liable  to  want  or  destruction. 

"Their  beauty,  imperdibility,  aud  ductility."— Dtr- 
hum  :  Physico-Theology,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ix.  (Note  5.) 

*im-perd'-I-ble,  a.     [Lat.  pref.  im-  =  in-  = 

not,  and  perdo  =  to  destroy.]  Not  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  wasted ;  indestructible. 

"  They  more  imperdible  ;md  steady  in  their  stay."— 
Feltham  :  Something  upon  Eccles.  ii.  11. 

im  per  feet,  *  im  par  fit,  *  im  par  rite, 
*  in-par-fit,  *  in-per-fit,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr. 

imperfeit,  imperfaict(Fr.  imparfait),  from  Lat. 
imperfectus :  im-  =  IK-  =  not,  and  perfectus^ 
finished,  perfect  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  complete  or  perfect ;  not  absolutely 
finished  ;  unfinished. 

"Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state." 

Shakrtp. :  Lear,  iv.  S. 

2.  Not  perfect  in  quality  or  quantity  ;  not 
reaching  a  certain  standard  or  ideal ;  charac- 
terized by  01  subject  to  defects  or  failings ; 
frail. 

"  Then  say  not  man's  imperfect.  Heaven  in  fault." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Man,  i.  69. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Dot.  (Of  a  flower):  Having  either  stamens 
or  pistils  wanting. 

2.  Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  a  tense  which 
expresses  or  denotes  an  uncompleted  action 
or  state,  especially  in  past  time. 

3.  Math. :    An    imperfect   number  is    one 
whose  aliquot  parts  taken  together  do    not 
make  up  a  sum  equal  to  the  number  itself, 
but  either  fall  short  of  or  exceed  it ;  in  the 
former  case  it  is  called  a  defective  number,  in 
the  latter  an  abundant  number. 

4.  Music  :  Not  perfect.     (1)  An  imperfect 
interval  is  one  which  is  a  semitone  less  than 
perfect      (2)  The  imperfect  consonances  are 
the  'aha  and  sixth,  as  opposed  to  the  fourth 
aat,  fLbh.     (3)  An   imperfect  cadence  is  one 
which  does  not  give  complete  rest  in  key.   All 
•adences  not   having  a  dominant  or  sulido- 
minant  penultimate  are  said  to  be  imperfect. 
[CADENCE.]  (4)  An  imperfect  stop  on  an  organ 
is   one,  the  pipes  of  which  do  not  extend 
through  the  whole  compass  of  the  manual ;  a 
short  stop.     (5)  Duple  measure  was  formerly 
called  imperfect,  as  opposed  to  tempue  perfec- 
tum,  triple  time.     (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  A  tense  expressing  or  denoting  an 
uncompleted  action  or  state,  especially  in  past 
time. 

imperfect-obligations,  s.  pi. 

Law  :  Obligations  such  as  those  of  charity, 
gratitude,  &c.,  which  cannot  be  enforced  by 
law. 


late,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     ».  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu -  kw. 


imperfect— impersonal 


Imperfect-trust,  s. 

Law :  An  executory  or  executed  trust. 

*  Im-per'-fect,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in.  aud  Eng. 
perfect,  v.]  To  make  perfect. 

"fen-per-fect-i-bil-i-ty,  s.     [Pref.  im- 
in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  perfectibility.]    The  state 
or  condition  of  being  imperfect,  or  of  being 
incapable  of  becoming  or  beiug  made  perfect. 
(Annandale.) 

Im-per-fect'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  perfectible,]  Incapable  of  being  made 
perfect  (Annandale.) 

Im-per  fec'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not 

and  Eng.  perfection  (q.v.);  Fr.  imperfection, 
from  Lat.  imperfectio ;  Sp.  imperfection ;  ItaL 
imperfezione.]  [IMPEKFECT.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperfect ; 
a  want  of  perfection  ;  a  fault,  moral  or  physi- 
cal ;  a  defect.  (Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  i.  115.) 
2.  A  deficiency,  a  gap  ;  something  imper- 
fect or  defective. 

IT  An  imperfection  in  a  person  arises  from 
his  want  of  perfection,  and  the  infirmity  of  his 
nature  ;  there  is  no  one  without  some  point 
of  imperfection  which  is  obvious  to  others,  if 
not  to  himself;  he  may  strive  to  diminish  it, 
although  he  cannot  expect  to  get  altogether 
rid  of  it :  a  defect  is  a  deviation  from  the 
general  constitution  of  man  ;  it  is  what  may 
be  natural  to  the  man  as  an  individual,  but 
not  natural  to  man  as  a  species  ;  in  this  man- 
ner we  may  speak  of  a  defect  in  speech,  or  a 
defect  in  temper.  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Im-per'-fect-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imperfect;  -ly.] 
In  an  imperfect  manner  or  degree ;  not  com- 
pletely, not  fully. 

-Oh  make  me  thus  imperftctly  happy  before  my 
time.  —  Up.  Hall :  Occasional  Meditations,  med.  91. 

Jm-per'-fSct-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imperfect;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperfect ;  im- 
perfection. (Boyle :  Works,  iii.  424.) 

•  im-per'-for-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  yerforo  =  to  perforate  (q.v.).]    That 
cannot    DC    perforated,    pierced,    or    bored 
through. 

Im-per-for-a'-ta,  5.  pi.    [IMPERFORATE.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Foraminifera  :  the  test 
is  membraneous,  calcareous,  or  arenaceous, 
not  perforated  by  pseudopodial  foramina. 
The  sub-order  contains  three fainilies,Gromida, 
Miliolida,  and  Lituolida  (q.v.). 

•  Im-per'-for-ate,  a.     [Lat.  im-=iw-  =  not, 
and  perforatus,  pa.  par.  of  perforo~to  per- 
forate.] Not  perforated  ;  not  pierced  or  bored 
through  ;  having  no  openings  or  holes. 

imperforate  shells,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Shells  in  which  the  whorls  are  closely 
coiled,  leaving  only  a  columella  in  the  centre. 

•  im-per'-for-at-ed,  o.     [Pref.   im-  =  in- 
=  not,  and    Eng.   perforated.]      Imperforate. 
(Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi.) 

•  Im-per-for-a'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  perforationfa.v.).]    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  imperforate. 

Im-per'-I-al,  *  cm  per  i  al,  *  im-per-1- 

au,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  emperial ;  Fr.  im/ierial, 
from  Lat.  imperialism. belonging  to  an  em- 
pire ;  imperium  =  fLn  empire  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  im- 
perial; Ital.  imperiale.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  an  empire  or  an  em- 
peror.   (Churchill :  The  Candidate.) 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  royal  or  supreme 
power,  or  to  the  person  by  whom  it  is  wielded ; 
sovereign,  supreme,  royal. 

3.  Fit  or  suitable  for  an  emperor ;  lordly, 
majestic,    (tiryden:  Virgil;  ^Enevl  vi.  1,177.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  A  bagg.ixe-case  on  the  top  of  a  travelling 
carriage.    (Miss  Bdgewortk :  Belinda,  ch.  xxv.) 

2.  An  outside  seat  on  a  diligence  or  coach. 
(Hughes :  Tom,  Brown's  School  Days,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.) 

3.  A  tuft  of  h.-iir  worn  on  the  lower  lip  ;  so 
called  from  being  introduced  into  fashion  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Arch. :  An  imperial  dome  or  roof. 

2.  Paper :  A  size  of  paper  about  22  x  32  in. 


imperial-chamber,  s. 

Ger.  hist. :  A  supreme  tribunal  established 
by  Maximilian  I.,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1495. 
It  continued  about  three  hundred  years. 

imperial-city,  s.  A  city  which  was  an 
independent  member  of  the  first  German  Em- 
pire, having  no  head  but  the  Emperor  himself. 

imperial-dome,  imperial-roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  roof  or  dome  with  a  pointed  or 
tent  shape. 

Imperial  Federation,  «. 

Politics:  The  consolidation  of  the  British 
Empire,  so  as  to  combine  its  resources  for 
the  maintenance  and  defence  of  common  in- 
terests, while  leaving  intact  the  existing  rights 
of  Colonial  Parliaments  in  local  affairs. 

Imperial  Federation  League:  An  organiza- 
tion founded  in  1884  to  secure  the  federation 
of  the  British  Empire.  [IMPERIAL  FEDERA- 
TION.] It  was  the  outcome  of  a  conference 
held  in  that  year,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
late  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  (1818-86).  An 
active  propaganda  has  been  carried  on,  and  in 
1887  representatives  of  many  of  the  Colonies 
came  to  London  to  confer  with  each  other  and 
with  English  statesmen  on  the  subject: 

imperial-guard,  s. 

French  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the  con- 
sular guard  when  Napoleon  I.  became  emperor, 
in  1804.  It  was  disbanded  in  1815,  but  revived 
on  May  4,  1854,  and  took  part  in  the  Crimean 
War  in  1855.  In  1870  it  surrendered  at  Metz 
to  the  Germans,  and  was  soon  after  abolished. 

imperial-paper,  s.  [IMPERIAL,  B.  II.  2.] 

imperial  -  parliament,  s.  [PARLIA- 
MENT.] 

Im-per'-i-al-ism,  s.    [Eng.  imperial;  -ism.] 

1.  The  system  of  government  under  an  em- 
peror or  empire  ;  imperial  state  or  authority  ; 
the  spirit  of  empire. 

2.  The  policy  of  those  who  aim  at  a  closer 
knitting  together  of  the  countries  forming  the 
British  Empire. 

frn-per  I  al-ist,  ».    [Eng.  imperial;  -ist.] 

1.  A  subject  or  supporter  of  an  emperor  or 
empire. 

2.  A  favourer  or  supporter  of  imperialism. 


,  s.    [Eng.  imperial;  -ity.] 

1.  Imperial  power  or  authority. 

2.  An   imperial  right  or  privilege,  as  the 
right  of  an  emperor  to  a  share  in  the  produce 
.  f  mines,  &c. 

*  Im-peV-i-al-Ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  imperial ;  -ize.] 

1.  To  invest  with  the  authority,  state,  or 
position  of  an  emperor. 

2.  To  give  the  character  of  an  empire  to ;  to 
make  into  an  empire. 

*  int-per'-l'-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  imperial;  -ly.] 
In  an  imperial  manner. 

*  im-per'-I-al-ty,  s.      [Eng.  imperial;  -ty.] 
Imperial  power  or  authority.    (Sheldon.) 

*  Im-per '-i-ble,  a.    [IMPERISHABLE.]   A  con- 
traction   of    imperishable.     (Sylvester :    DM 
Bartas,  761.) 

n-peV-H,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-,  and  Eng. 
peril  (q.v.).]  To  bring  into  or  place  in  a  posi- 
tion of  peril  or  danger ;  to  endanger. 

"  Will  I  imperil  the  innocence  and  candour  of  the 
author  of  tins  calumny  f "— Ben  Jonton:  Magnetic 
lady,  11. 1 

t  fan-peV-il-ment,  «.  [Eng.  imperil ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  imperilling  ;  the  state  of  being  im- 
perilled ;  imminent  peril  or  danger. 

tm-per'-l'-ous,  a.  [Lat.  imperiosus,  from  im- 
perium  =  empire ;  Fr.  imperieux  ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
imperioso.] 

1.  Commanding,  dictatorial,  tyrannical,  au- 
thoritative, overbearing,  haughty,  arrogant, 
domineering. 

"  The  slave  of  an  imptrimu  and  reckless  termagant.'' 
— Macau/ay  :  HUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*  2.  Imperial,  lordly,  majestic. 
"  Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witness, 
Imperiout.  Shalcetp. :  Titut  Andronicut,  v.  L 

3.  Urgent,  pressing,  compelling. 

"  Imperiout  need,  which  cannot  be  withstood." 

Dryden :  Hind  t  Panther,  111.  8*7. 

If  For  the  difference  between  imperious  and 
commanding,  see  COMMANDING. 
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fan-pe'r'-i-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imperious  •  -ly.) 
In  an  imperious,  haughty,  dictatorial,  or  over- 
bearing manner  ;  with  arrogance  or  haughti- 
ness. (Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  3./ 

fan  per -i-oiis  ness,  s.  [Eng.  imperious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperious ; 
arrogance,  haughtiness. 

"The  Earl  of  Strafford  continued  to  press  the  State* 
to  come  into  the  queen's  measures,  which  it  was  said 


im-per-lsh-a-ba-i-ty,  «.  [Eng.  imperish- 
abUe);  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
imperishable  ;  indestructibility. 

fan-per-Ish-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  imperissablej 
Not  perishable  ;  not  subject  or  liable  to  de- 
struction or  decay  ;  indestructible  ;  enduring 
permanently. 

"They  have  this  imperitluMe  fame,  which  no  other 
nation  can  share  with  them."—  Lewis  :  Cred.  Karlu 
Roman  Bin.  (1855),  ii.  555. 

Im  per  -Ish-a  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imperish- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
imperishable  ;  imperishability. 

Im-per-ish-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  imperish- 
ab(le);  -ly.\  In  an  imperishable  manner  ;  in- 
destructibly. (Byron  :  Child*  Harold,  iii.  67.) 

*  im-per'-i-wigged,  a.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-; 
Eng.  periwig,  and  suff.  -ed.j    Wearing  a  peri- 
wig or  wig. 

*  im-per  -ma-nence,  *  Im  per  ma  nen- 

9y,  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in.  =  not,  and  Eng.  perman- 
ence, jjermanency.]  Want  of  permanence  or 
durability. 

"  All  those  things  which  possess  the  essential  con. 
•titueuts  of  existing  thiupa—  all  these  compounds  are 
impermanence  Itself."—  Rhyt  Davidt:  Uibbert  L»o- 
taret,  p.  212. 

Im-per-ma-nent,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Bug.  permanent  (q.v.)."]  Not  permanent  ; 
not  lasting  ;  not  enduring. 

"To  him  It  must  seem,  as  It  really  i»,  a  changing. 
variable,  imfiermanent  thing."—  Khyt  Datidt  :  Uilbert 
Lecturet  (mi),  p.  211. 

*  im-per-me-a-biT-i-ty,  «.    [Eng.  imper. 
meable  ;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impermeable  ;  impermeableness  ;  impervious- 
ness  ;  impenetrability. 

Im-per  -me-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  permeable  (q.v.).]  Not  permeable  ; 
impervious  ;  impenetrable  ;  not  allowing  the 
passage  of  a  fluid  through  its  substance. 

Im  per  me-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imper- 
meable; -nexs.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impermeable  ;  impermeability. 

im-peV-me-a-bly.ady.  [Eng.  impermeable); 
-ly.]  In  an  impermeable  manner;  impenetrably. 

im  per  mis  -si-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  permissible.]  Not  permissible  ; 
not  allowable. 

*  Im-per  scrut  -a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  im-  =  in- 
=not,  and  perscrufor=to  search  through  :  per 
=  through,  and  scrutor  =  to  search.]    That 
cannot  be  searched  out  or  examined  through  ; 
inscrutable. 

im  per  scrut  a  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  im> 
perscrutable  ;  -ness']  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  imperscrutable  ;  inscrutability. 

*  im  per  sev  cr  ant  (1),  «  Im  per-ceiV- 
er  ant,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not,  ana  Eng. 
perseverant  (1)  (q.v.).]     Undiscerning. 

"  This  imperceiverant  thing  loves  him  in  mjr  d*. 
ipite."—  Shaket/i.  :  Cymbeline.lv.  1. 

U  The  second  spelling  is  that  adopted  by 
Dyce  —  "needlessly,"  says  Schmidt  (Shakesp.- 
Lexicon)  —  to  show  that  the  word  is  connected 
with  perceive,  not  with  persevere.  Dyce  is  fol- 
lowed by  Clark  and  Wright.  (See  also  Notet 
£  Queries,  Ap.  23,  1853,  p.  400.) 

*  fm-per-se'-ver'-ant  (2),  a.    [Pref.  im-  a 
iii,-  =;  not,  and  Eng.  perseverant  (2).J   Not  per- 
severing or  steady  ;  unendunng. 


''  ImjMrimerunt  and  relapsing  sinners.  "—AndriKei: 
Sermon  preached  at  Hampton  Court  (1594). 

im  per  son  al,  *  im  per  son-alle,  a.  ft  «. 

[Fr.  imperionnel,  from  Lat.  impersonalis,  from 
I'TH-  =  in-  —  not  ;  and  personalia  =  personal 
(o.v.);  Sp.  impersonal;  Ital.  impersonate.]  , 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Ijang.  :  Not  pen»onel  ;  not  having 
personal  existence  or  individuality  ;  not  poa- 
sessing  personality. 


,  boy;  pout,  Jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -Ing, 
rcion.  -tian  =  sh&n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,    sious-shus.    -ble, -die,  ic.  -  bel,  del. 
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impersonality— impetus 


t.  Craw.  :  Applied  to  verbs  which  are  not 
employed  with  the  first  or  second  persons,  as 
subjects,  and  have  no  forms  of  inflection  to 
denote  them,  but  are  only  used  in  the  third 
ptnon  of  the  singular  number,  with  the  neuter 
pronoun  it  as  the  nominative  in  English,  or 
with  no  nominative,  as  in  Latin  :  as,  it  mint, 
it  mows;  pienittt  =  it  rep«nts  or  grieves  one  ; 
tadtt  =  it  wearies  one  ;  pugnatur  —  it  is  being 
fought  (i.e.,  a  battle  is  going  on). 

"  Wher  note  that  vtrlww  imfimonalltt  be  oftentimes) 
turned  into  penoualles.  mid  haue  a  nuiuiuatiiie  cue 
before  thelm.  —  Udal:  flatrra,  fa.  JL 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  wants  personality  ; 
specif.,  an  impersonal  verb. 

Im-per-sSn-al  -I-t$f.  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  personality  (q.v.).]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  impersonal  ;  a  want  of  per- 
sonality. 

"  It  is  hit  intptrtonatitv  that  I  complain  of,  and  his 
Invisible  attacks."—  Sir  W.  Draper:  OnJuniat.  let  4. 

Im  per-son  al  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impersonal  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  impersonal  manner;  like  an  im- 
personal verb. 

Im  per  son  ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and 
Eng.  personate  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  invest  with  personality  ;  to  ascribe  or 
attribute  personality  or  the  qualities  of  a  per- 
son to  ;  to  personify. 

"Th«  Heathens  imperionited  Chance  under  the 
name  of  Fortune."—  Vfartntrton  :  View  of  BMngbroke't 


t..  let  3. 

2.  To  assume  the  person  or  character  of  ;  to 
personate  or  represent  in  character  ;  to  repre- 
sent by  impersonation. 

"  Some  of  these  masques  were  moral  dramas  in  form, 
where  the  Virtues  and  Vices  were  im/jerionated."— 
Surd:  Dialogue;  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Im-per-son-a  tion,  s.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng. 
personation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  impersonating 
or  investing  with  personality  ;  representation 
in  a  personal  or  bodily  form  ;  personation  ; 
the  state  of  being  impersonated  ;  personifica- 
tion. 

"  111  this  species  of  allegory  we  include  the  imper- 
sonation of  Passions,  Affections,  Virtues,  and  Vices."— 
Langkorne  :  obi.  on  the  udei  of  Collim. 

Im-per  -son-at-or,  «.  [Eng.  impersonate)  ; 
•or.J  One  who  impersonates. 

•  Im-per-son-I-f  I-ca  -tion,  s.    [Pref.  im-, 
»nd  Eng.  personification  (q.v.).]     The  act  of 
impersonating  or  personifying;  impersonation. 

•  Im-per-spI-cu'-I-tjf,  s.    [Pref.  im-  =  in- 
=  not,  and  Eng.  perspicuity  (q.v.).]     A  want 
of  perspicuity  or  clearness  to  the  mind  ;  vague- 
ness. 

lm-per-splc  -u-ous,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  perspicuous  (q.v.).]  Not  per- 
spicuous ;  not  clear  to  the  mind  ;  vague  ;  ob- 
scure. 

•  Im-per-suad  I-ble  (u  as  w),  a.    [Pref. 
im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  pers«aa'iWe(q.v.).] 
That  cannot  be  persuaded  ;  impersuasible. 

•  Im-per-suad  I  ble-ness  (a  as  w),  *. 
[Eng.  impersuadible  ;  -ness.]     The  quality  or 
state  of  being  impersuadible  ;  inflexibility.  (T. 
Brown:  Works,  i.  3.) 

•Im-per-suas  I-ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref. 
im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  persuasible  (q.v.).] 
Incapable  of  being  persuaded  ;  not  to  be 
moved  by  persuasion  ;  impersuadible. 

"  If  it  be  bis  fortune  to  have  as  impenuatible  an 
auditory."—  Decay  of  Fifty. 

Im  pert  -i  nence,  Im-pert  i  nen-9y,  s. 
(Fr.  impertinence,  from  impertinent  =  imper- 
tinent (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  impertinencia  ;  Ital.  imper- 
tinenza,] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impertinent 
or  irrelevant  ;  irrelevancy  ;  unfitness  for  the 
matter  in  hand. 

*  2.  That  which  is  impertinent,  irrelevant, 
or  out  of  place. 

"  A  tedious  number  of  liturgical  tautologies  and  im- 
ftrtinenctet."—iHUoH  :  A  nimad.  upon  Rem.  Defence. 

*  S.  A  trifle  ;  a  thing  or  matter  of  no  value. 

*  4.  Troublesomeness  ;  intrusion. 


ft.  Rudeness  ;  incivility  ;  language  or  con- 
duct against  good  manners. 

"The  law  had  provided  no  punishment  for  mere  tm- 
pertinmce."—Jtacaulay:  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  ivii. 

•Im-per'-tl-nen9e,  v.t.  [IMPERTINENCE,*.] 
To  treat  with  rudeness  or  impertinence. 
(Walpole :  Works,  iii.  155.) 


Im-per '-ti-nent,  a.  &  s.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  im- 
pertinens  =  not  belonging  to  :  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  ptrtinens  =  belonging  ;  Ital.  A  Sp.  imper- 
tinentt.} 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  pertaining ;  not  of  concern ;   not 
affecting. 

"  The  Romans  would  take  no  knowledge  of  his 
coming  into  Asia,  as  a  matter  impertinent  uuto  them.* 
—P.  Holland :  Litiut,  p.  847. 

2.  Not  pertinent ;    not   pertaining   to  the 
matter  in  hand  ;  irrelevant ;  not  to  tlie  point ; 
not  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand  ;  inap- 
plicable, misplaced. 

"  It  will  not  be  impertinent  to  shewe  the  maner  of 
their  bunting  the  <H*\."—HaMuyt :  Voynget,  i.  478. 

3.  Trifling,  frivolous ;  negligent  of  or  in- 
attentive to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"  But  he  that  hath  been  often  told  his  fault, 
And  still  persists,  is  as  impertinent 

Jtotcommon:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

4.  Offending  against  or  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  good  breeding ;  rude,  uncivil,  offensive,  un- 
mannerly ;  guilty  of  rude  or  impolite  conduct. 

B.  .4s  subst. :  One  who  is  rude  or  uncivil  in 
manner  ;  an  officious,  impertinent,  or  unman- 
nerly person  ;  a  meddler,  an  intruder. 

Im  per  -ti-nent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impertinent; 

-iy-} 

1.  In  an  impertinent  or  irrelevant  manner ; 
not  pertinently. 

"Quiutius  was  thought  by  the  Achaeaus  to  have 
spoken  not  impertinently,  but  to  have  answered  them 
both  fully."— P.  Holland  :  Liviut,  p.  917. 

2.  Rudely,  offensively,  officiously,  uncivilly. 

«  im  per-tran-sl-bll-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  im- 
pertransible  ;  -ity.~\  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  impertransible ;  impossibility  to  be 
passed  through. 

"  The  impertrantibUity  of  «ternity."— Hale  :  Origin 
of  Mankind,  p.  110. 

*  Im  per  tran'-sl-ble,  a.     [Lat  im-  =  in- 
not,  and  pertranseo  =  to  pass  through  :  per  — 
through,  and  transeo  =  to  cross,  to  pass  over.] 
[TRANSIT.]    That  cannot  be  passed  through ; 
incapable  of  being  passed  through. 

im-per-tur'-ba-bir-l-tjf,  «.  [Eng.  imper- 
turbable ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
imperturbable. 

Im  per-tur'-ba-ble,  a.  [Lat.  imperturba- 
bilis  =  that  cannot  be  disturbed  :  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  perturbabilis  —  to  be  disturbed ;  Fr. 
&  Sp.  imperturbable;  Ital.  imperturbabile.] 
That  cannot  be  easily  disturbed  or  agitated ; 
unmoved,  calm,  cool. 

"His  courage  was  singularly  cool  and  imperturbable. " 
—Macaulay:  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

fan-per-tur'-ba-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impertur- 
bab(le) ;  -ly.]  I'n  an  imperturbable  manner  ; 
calmly. 

"He  recommenced  as  imperturbably  as  ever."— 
C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxix. 

*  Im-per-tur-ba'-tion,  *.    [Lat.  impertur- 
batio.}  Freedom  from  agitation  of  mind ;  cool- 
ness, calmness,  quietude. 

"Copying  of  this  equality  and  imperturbation" — 
Mount  <igue :  Devoute  Euayet,  pt  i.,  tr.  xix.,  §  2. 

*  Im-per-turbed',  a.   [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and   Eng.  perturbed  (q.v.).]     Not  perturbed, 
disturbed,  or  agitated  ;  undisturbed. 

*  im-per-vi-a-bfl'-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  impervi- 
able ;  -ity.  ]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
perviable ;  imperviousness  ;  impermeability. 

*  Im-per'-vi-a-ble,  a.    [IMPERVIOUS.]    The 
same  as  IMPERVIOUS  (q.v.). 

*  im-per'-vi-a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  imper- 
viable ;  -ness.]'  The  same  as  IMPERVIABILITY 
(q.v.). 

Im-per'-vl-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  impervius,  from  im- 
—  in-  —  not ;  per=  through,  and  tno  =  a  way.] 

1.  Not  i>ervious ;    impenetrable ;    not   ad- 
mitting of  passage  or  entrance  ;  incapable  of 
being  passed  through  ;  impermeable. 

"  Imperrioiu  to  the  sun."        Scott :  Bray  Brother. 

2.  Not  allowing  entrance  to  the  reason  or 
mind ;  deaf. 

"  To  reasons  such  as  guide  the  conduct  of  statesmen 
and  generals  the  miuds  of  these  zealots  were  abso- 
lutely imperoiout."— Jlacaulay :  Hiet.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


n-per -vi-ous-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  impervious; 
-ly.]    In  an  impervious  manner ;  impenetrably. 

Im-peV-vi-OUS-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  impervious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imper- 
vious ;  impenetrability. 


*  im'-per-y,  *  im-per-ie,  *.  An  old  spelling 
of  EMPERY  (q.v.). 

*  im  -  pest',  v.t.      [Pref.   im-,  and  Eng.  pett 
(q.v.).]    To  dll  with  pestilence  ;  to  infect. 

"  Ne  bitter  dole  impost  the  passing  gale." 

I'M:  Kpiitlet;  Imitation  ofSptnttr. 

*im-pSs'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng. 
pester  (q.v.).]  To  pester,  to  vex,  to  tease. 

Im-pet-lg  In-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  imj.etiginosui, 
from  impetigo  (genit.  impetiginis)  =  ringworm.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  impetigo. 

Im-pet-i'-go,  s.    [Lat.] 

Pathol.  :  A  pustular  eruption,  divided  into 
figurata  when  close  together,  and  sparsa  when 
distinct.  These  pass  into  scabs  of  a  sugar- 
candy  colour  on  the  face,  darker  in  other  parts. 
Commonest  in  ill-fed  children,  or  in  old  and 
debilitated  persons.  Good  air  and  good  food 
are  required. 

*  im   pe  tra-ble,ct.    [Lat.  impetraUlis,  from 
impetro  =  to  obtain  ;  Fr.  impetrable  ;  Sp.  im- 
petrable;  ItaL  impetrabile.] 

1.  Possible  to  be  obtained  by  petition  or 
entreaty. 

2.  Compliant  ;  easy  to  be  entreated.   (Nashe  : 
Lenten  Stuffe.) 

*  Im'  pe  trate,  a.    [Lat.  impetratus,  pa.  par. 
of  impetro.]    Obtained  or  gained  by  petition 
or  entreaty. 

*  Impe  trate,  v.t.    [IMPETBATE,  a.]    To  ob-  - 
tain  by  petition  or  entreaty. 

"  Whiche  desyre  impetrated  and  obteyned,  the  mesr 
senger  shortly  returned  to  his  lorde  and  prince."— 
Hall:  Richard  III.  (an.  3). 

*  Im-pe  tra  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  impetratio,  from 
impetratus,  pa.  par.  of  impetro  ;  Fr.  impetrar 
tion  ;    Sp.    impetracion  ;    Ital.    impetrazione.] 
The  act  of  obtaining  or  gaining  by  petition  or 
entreaty  ;  specifically,  in  old  English  law,  the 
obtaining,  by  petition  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
of  benefices  and  church  offices  in  England, 
the  disposition  of  which  by  law  belonged  to 
the  king  or  other  lay  patrons. 

"  To  the  impetration  of  some  favour."—  Jfountayue  : 
Deroute  faayet,  pt  L  (Pref.; 

*Im'-pg-tra-tive,  a.  [Lat.  impetrativus, 
from  impetratus,  pa.  par.  of  impetro.]  Gain- 
ing or  tending  to  gain  by  way  of  petition  or 
entreaty. 

"  My  prayers,  which  were  most  perfect  and  impetra- 
tite.'  —  BP.  Hall  :  Contemp.  ;  The  Walk  upon  Ot» 
Wateri. 

*  im'-pS-tra-tor-jr,  a.      [Eng.  impetrat(e); 
-ory.]    Containing  or  expressing  entreaty. 

"  Prei»ratory  to,  and  impetratori/  of,  the  grace  of 
repentance."—  Bp.  Taylor  :  Holy  Dying,  ch.  il.,J  S. 

*  im  petre,  *  im  pet  ren,  *  im-pet-er,  v.t. 

[Fr.  impetrer  ;  from  Lat.  impetro  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
impetrar.]  To  impetrate  ;  to  obtain  by  peti- 
tion or  entreaty. 

"  To  impetre  of  her  ye  grace  and  ayde  of  her  mpste 
mercyfull  countynance.  "—  Fabyan,  vol.  t,  ch.  xxvii. 


'-I-tJ1,  s.  [Fr.  impetuosite,  from 
Lat  impetuosus=  imi)etuous.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  impetuous  ;  haste,  fury,  vio- 
lence, vehemence. 

"  Turned  about  with  so  great  celerity  and  impetu- 
oiity."—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  948. 

Im-pet'-u-ous,  a.  [Fr.  impetueux,  from  Lat. 
impetuosus,  from  impetus  =  an  attack,  an  im- 
pulse ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  impetuoso.] 

1.  Rushing  with  violence  or  great  force  ; 
moving  rapidly  and  violently;  furious,  vio- 
lent, boisterous. 

"  And  with  hurrying  feet  impetuout  the  Gallae  followed 
straight"  Grant  Allen:  Atyt. 

2.  Violent  or  vehement  in  feeling  ;  passion- 
ate, fierce,  hot,  hasty. 

"  His  affection  was  as  impetuout  as  his  wrath."— 
Jfacauluy  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

Im-pet-U-OttS-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  impetuout; 
-ly.  ]  In*  an  impetuous  manner  ;  with  great 
violence  or  force  ;  furiously,  passionately, 
vehemently. 

"  Where  the    river  runs  most  impetuoutly."—  Bur- 
net  :  Hat.  Ovm  Time  (an.  1889). 

Im-pet'-u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impetuout; 
-ness.]  T"he  quality  or  state,  of  being  impetu- 
ous; impetuosity. 

"They  resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  impetuous 
nett."—  Decay  of  Piety. 

Im  -pe-tiis,  s.  [Lat.  from  im-  =  in-  =  upoft, 
and  peto  =  to  seek,  to  tend  to.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  lew. 


impeyan—  implement 
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1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Force  of  motion  ;  momentum ; 
the  force  with  which  any  body  is  driven  or 
impelled. 

"  The  quicksilver,  by  it*  sudden  descent,  acquire* 
ail  itnpetui."—Boylt  :  Warkt,  1.  138. 

2.  Gunn. :  The  altitude  due  to  the  first  force 
of  projection,  or  the  altitude  through  which 
a1  body  must  fall  to  acquire  a  velocity  equal 
to  that  with  which  the  ball  is  projected  from 
the  gun. 

Im  -pey-an,  o.  [See  def.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  Lady  Impey, 
who  attempted, 
though  unsuc- 
cessfully, to 
introduce  the 
pheasant  called 
after  her  into 
Britain. 


llli-EVAN'-PHEASANT. 


impeyan- 

pheasant,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Lo- 
phophorus  Im- 
peyanus,  a  fine 
Himalayan 
pheasant.  The 
male  is  black, 
with  metallic 
green,  golden, 

and  copperyreflectious.  On  the  head  is  a  tuft 
of  plumes,  reflecting  a  golden-green  hue.  The 
tail  is  c,hestnut-red,  and  the  rump  white.  The 
female  is  of  more  sombre  hues.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  bulbous  roots. 

Ini   phoe,  s.     [Native  African  word(?).] 

But. :  Holcus  saccharatus,  a  kind  of  sugar- 
cane. 

"  Im-plc'-ture,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng.  pic- 
<ure(q.  v.).]  ~  To  mark  or  impress  with  a  picture 
or  likeness  of  anything ;  to  make  to  resemble 
anything. 

"  HU  pallid  face  impictured  with  death." 

Speiuer:  Aitrophel,  163. 

*  im  -pier,  s.    [UMPIRE.] 

*  Im  -  pierfe',  *  fan  -  pear 90',  v.t.    Other 
spellings  of  EMPIERCE  (q.v.). 

*  im  pier9e  -a  ble,  *  Im-pearce'-a-ble, 

a.  ! Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not;  Eng.  pierce,  and 
suit',  -able.}  That  cannot  be  pierced  or  pene- 
ti.ited ;  incapable  of  being  pierced  ;  impene- 
trable. 

"  Saul  did  not  lend  David  no  impea.rcfa.blt  an  ar- 
mour."— Bf>.  Sail :  Contemp.  ;  Saul  in  DaritCt  Cane. 

Im-pI'-S-ty,  s.  [Fr.  impiete ;  from  Lat.  im- 
pictas,  from  impius  —  impious  (q.v.);  Ital. 
impieta;  Sp.  impiedad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impious ; 
irreverence  towards  the  Supreme  Being ;  con- 
tempt of  the  duties  of  religion ;  ungodliness, 
profanity. 

2.  An  act  of  impiety,  wickedness,  or  irre- 
ligiou  ;  impious  actions  or  conduct.     (In  this 
sense  it  has  a  pluraL) 

"  Tho*e  impietiet  for  the  which  they  are  now  visited.' 
—Shaketp.  :  Henry  r.,  iv.  I. 

3.  Want  of  filial  affection  ;  disobedience  to- 
wards God. 

••  To  keep  that  oath  were  more  im/Atty 
Than  Jepbtha's,  when  be  sacrificed  lid  daughter.  " 
Shahap. :  3  Untr,  *!.,  v.  L 

•fan-plg'-ndr-ate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  impigno- 
ratus,  pa.  par.  of  impigiwro  =  to  pa-vn,  to 
pledge :  Lat.  im-  =  in,  and  pignits  (genit.  pig- 
nuris)  =  a  pawn,  a  pledge.)  To  pawn  or 
pledge  ;  to  give  or  deposit  as  security. 

*  Im-plg-ndr-a'-tion,  s.    [Low  Lat.  impig- 
noratio;  from  im/rignoratus,  pa.  par.  of  impig- 
noro.]    The  act  of  pawning  or  pledging  ;  the 
state  of  being  pawned  or  pledged. 

*  Imp  -Ing,  s.    [IMP,  v.'t    Tho  act  01  process 
of  grafting, 

Im  pin  ;o',  v.i.  [Lat  impingo,  from  im-  —  in- 
=  on,  upon,  and  pango—  to  fasten,  to  strike.] 
To  fall  or  strike  against  ;  to  hit,  to  dash,  to 
come  in  collision. 

"  Light  1>  not  reflected  by  impinging  on  hodir*,  but 
by  some  other  cause."— Berkeley  :  Xirii,  ^  2*2. 

*im  plnge  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  impinge ;  -ment.  ] 
The  act  of  impinging. 

*  im  ping  -ent,  a.    [Lat.  impingens,  pr.  par. 
of  impingo.}     Impinging,  falling  or  striking 
against. 


*  im  pin   guate  (U  as  w),  v.t.     [Lat.  impin- 
guatus,  pa.  par.  of  imping uo  ;  pinguis  =  fat.] 
To  fatten ;  to  make  fat. 

"  Frictions  also  do  more  fill,  and  impinyiuite  the 
body  than  exercise. "— Baton :  Xat.  But.,  5  877. 

*  Im-pln-gua'-tion  (u  as  w),  s.     [IMPIN- 
GUATE.]    The  act  of  making  fat;  the  process 
or  state  of  becoming  fat. 

Im '-pi-Otis,  a.  [Lat.  impius,  from  im-  =  in- 
=  not,  and  plus  =  pious,  reverent.] 

1.  Not  pious  ;  wanting  in  piety  or  reverence 
towards  the  Supreme  Being  or  his  authority  ; 
irreverent,  irreligious,  profane. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  im- 
piety or  irreverence   towards   the   Supreme 
Being. 

"  To  epeed  their  ruin  by  their  impioui  wit." 

lirydfti :  Attrtea  Redux,  200. 

Im'-pi-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impious;  -ly.]  In 
an  impious  manner  ;  profanely. 

"He  only  spoke  the»e  thing!  inpioutly.'—Burnet : 
Hat.  Reformation,  vol.  L,  bk.  I,  i>t.  L 

Im'-pI-OUS-neS8,  s.  [Eng.  impious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impious;  im- 
piety, profanity. 

*  im-pire,  s.    [UMPIRB.] 

Imp  -ish,  a.  [Eng.  imp  ;  -ish.]  Like  an  imp ; 
having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  an 
imp. 

imp'-Ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impish;  -ly.]  Like 
an  imp  ;  after  the  manner  of  an  imp. 

*  im-plt'-e-pus,  a.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  piteous  (q.v.);  Fr.  impiteux.]     Piti- 
less, unpityiug,  merciless,  cruel. 

"In  the  waves  of  the  roryng  and  impiteous  seas."— 
Golden  Bake,  ch.  xliii. 

Im-plaC-a-bfl'-I-t^',  s.  [Fr.  implacabiliti, 
from  Lat.  implacabilitas,  from  implacabilis  = 
implacable  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  implacable  ;  inexorableuess. 

•'The  implacability,  not  of  an  affectionate  father, 
but  of  a  faction?  and  malignant  agitator. "—Jlacaulay: 
Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

Im  plac'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  implaca- 
bilis,  from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  placabilis  = 
that  can  be  appeased  ;  placo  =  to  appease  ; 
Sp.  implacable ;  Ital.  implacabile.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  pacified   or    appeased  ; 
inexorable,  unrelenting ;   inconceivably    hos- 
tile, vindictive. 

"Their  temper  was  singularly  savage  and  implac- 
ablt."—3laeaulay  :  Hiit.  Emj.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  That  cannot  be    relieved,   assuaged,   or 
mitigated.  (In  the  example  the  accent  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  penult  for  the  sake  of  metre.) 

"  O  how  I  burne  with  implacable  fire." 

Spenser  :  F.  <{.,  II.  vl.  44. 

Implac -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  implacalile; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being^  implac- 
able ;  implacability. 

Im-plac'-a-Mjf,  adv.  [Eng.  implacable);  -ly.] 
In  an  implacable  manner  ;  inexorably,  relent- 
lessly. 

"  She  hated  heartily,  and  she  hated  implacably."-- 
Macaulay :  Hut.  Bng.,  ch.  xv. 

fan-platen  -tal,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  placental  (q.v.).] 

A.  Ax  adj. :  Not  having  a  placenta. 

"  Placenta!  mammals  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  their 
young  for  a  much  longer  period  than  are  the  im/>ta- 
cental.'—iricholion:  Zool.  (5th  ed.),  p.  <28. 

B.  As  subst.  :   An  animal  destitute  of   a 
placenta. 

Im-pla-cen-ta'-U-a,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  im-  =  in- 
=  not,  and  Mod.  Lat.,  Ac.  placentalia  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  Another  name  for  Owen's  Implacen- 
tata(q.v.).    (Duncan:  Nat.  Hist.,  Hi.  191.) 

im  pla-9en-ta  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-, 
=  not ;  Lat.  placenta)  —  a  cake,  and  neut.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -at a.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Owen  to  the  sub- 
division of  Mammals  not  having  the  placenta 
developed.  It  contains  the  orders  Marsupialia 
and  Monotreiaata  (q.v.). 

1m  plant',  v.t.  [Fr.  implanter,  from  Lat.  im- 
=  in,  and  planto  =  to  plant;  8p.  implantar ; 
Ital.  impiantare.] 

1.  To  plant,  to  set,  to  sow  for  the  purpose 
of  grnwtn  or  development ;  to  ingraft,  to  in- 
culcate, to  instil. 

"  Which  Nature  has  implanted  In  the  mind.' 

f>ryiten:  I'eriiiu,  V. 


*  2.  To  sow,  to  plant ;  to  supply  or  stock, 
as  with  seed. 

"  Break  up  the  fallov/ea  of  my  nature,  implant  m* 
with  grace.' -  Bp.  Hail .  Contemp. ;  The  lieturrtction. 

*  Im  -  plan  -  ta'  -  tion,   s.    [Eng.  implant ; 
-atioii.]    The  act  of  implanting,  inculcating, 
or  instilling ;  inculcation. 

"  By  the  expressed  way  of  institution  or  implanta- 
tion. —Broume  :  ilucntlaniet,  p.  48. 

*  Im  plate ,  v.t.     [Pref.   im-  =  in,   and   Eng. 
plate  (q.v.).]     To  cover  with  a  plate  or  plates ; 
to  sheathe. 

*  Im-plaus-1-bIT-I-ty,  s.    [Pref.  im-  =  in- 

=  not,  and  Eng.  plausibility  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  implausible ;  want  of 
plausibility. 

*  im-plau?  -i-ble,   a.      [Pref.    im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  plausible  (q.v.)]    Not  plausible 
or  specious ;  not  bearing  an  appearance  of 
truth  and  credibility. 

"  Religious  opinions,  true  or  false,  plausible  or  im. 
plausible,"  —Burke :  On  the  Petition  <if  the  Unitariani. 

*  Im-plauf  '-I  ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  implausi- 
ble ;    -ness.]     The   same   as    IMPLAUSIBILITT 
(q.v.). 

Im  plauf  '-I-bly,  adv.  [Pref.  im-  =  im-  a 
not,  and  Eng.  plausibly  (q.v.).]  In  an  im- 
plausible manner ;  not  plausibly. 

*  Im  plea9h  ,  v.t.    [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
pleach  (q.v.).]     To  plait,  to  weave;  to  unite 
by  plaiting  or  weaving. 

"And  lo !  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleached" 

Shakesp. :  Lover  t  Complaint,  206. 

*  im  plead  ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  no* 

*  (i),  and  Eug.  plead  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  institute  and  prosecute  a  suit  agaii.st 
in  a  court  of  law  ;  to  sue  ;  to  bring  an  action 
ii^itinst. 

"  Except  any  of  the  same  barons  doe  implead  any 
U'au,  or  if  any  man  be  impleaded." — Hackluyt :  Voy- 
icfft",  i.  117. 

2,  To  accuse,  to  impeach. 

"  Autiquity  .  .  .  impleaded  them  of  impiety,  that 
refe-i*!  it  to  natural!  causalities."— Glaitmll :  Vanity 
of  'Kfnatiang,  ch.  xii. 

B,  intrans.  :  To  bring  an  action  in  a  court 
of  law  :  to  sue. 

Im-pletid'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  E.II;.  pleadable.]  Not  to  be  pleaded  against 


*  Im  plead  -er,  s.    [Eng.  im]>lead;  -er.]    One 
who  impkuds,  jirosecutes,   sues,   or  accuses 
another  ;  in  accuser. 

"Ye  inui'e  inters  and  actiou-threateuers,  how  long 
shall  the  Ix>r1  sufter  you  in  His  huuse  !  "— llartnar  : 
Translation  of  Ueta's  aermont  (\SSi),  p  176. 

*  Im  plea?  -Ing,  a.      [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  pleating  (q.v.).]     Not  pleasing ;  un- 
pleasiug. 

Im-pledge  ,  v.t.    [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
pledge  (q.v.).J     lo  pledge,  to  pawn. 
"  Impledffv  ae**s'K>u«al  faith  to  wed 
The  heir  of  n>ighty  Somerled  !  " 

Scoit :  Lord  o/  the  lau,  1.  8. 

im  pie  ment,  ?.  [Lit.  implemeiitum  =  an 
accomplishing,  from  implw  =  to  fill  up,  to 
discharge  :  im-  —  in,  and  yler  =  to  fill.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language. : 

*1.  The  act  of  fulfilling,  performing,  or  ac- 
complishing ;  fulfilment. 

*2.  Anything  which  supplies  a  want,  or 
fills  up  a  vacancy. 

"  Unto  life  many  implement!  are  iiece*aary.  "—Hooktr : 

Kn-lrt.  Polity. 

3.  A  tool ;  a  utensil ;  an  instrument  used  in 
labour. 

"  Munitions  of  war  and  implements  of  agriculturt) 
were  provided  in  huge  quantities."— Jlacaulay :  SUt, 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

1 4.  A  tool ;  an  instrument ;  an  agent. 

"  That  temper  which  tyrants  require  in  their  wont 
impltmenU."—Macaulay:  Hiit.  Sag.,  ch.  iv. 

IL  Anthrop. :  The  generic  term  for  tools  and 
weapons  of  early  man,  whether  from  the  drift 
or  more  recent  deiiosits.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  compare  Horace  (Sat.,  I.  iii.  99-102)  and 
Lucretius  (De  Nat.  Her.,  v.  1,282  sqq.)  with 
the  extract.  [FI.INT-I.MI'I.KMKNTS.] 

"Looking  at  the  various  surU  of  implement,!,  we  M* 
that  they  wer*  .  .  .  evolved,  or  cm*  might  almost  say 
grown,  by  small  successive  change*."— Tylor  :  Anthro- 
pology (1881),  p.  18*. 


btSll,  b£y ;  pout,  jtfkrl ;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  aa ;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-cian,  -tlan  -  shnn.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <bc.  =  bel,  del* 
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implement— Imply 


•  fan  pie  ment,  r.;.    [IMPLEMENT,}.] 

1.  I'n  fulfil  or  satisfy  the  conditions  of ;  to 
accomplish. 

2.  To  fulfil ;  to  carry  into  effect ;  to  perform. 

"  Hale  did  not  hold  himself  under  any  moral  obliga- 
tion WMpfaMM  ail  oath  that  had  b«eu  extracted  by 
force." — Jltuull :  ffaifftof  Beinertyde,  p.  78. 

Im  pie  ment  -al,  a.  [Eng.  implement ;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
implements ;  characterized  by  the  use  of  im- 
plements. 

fan  plo-men  tir-er-oiis,  o.  [Low  Lat. 
implementum  (geuit.  implement*),  fero  =  to 
bear,  and  Eng.  -oiw.l  Containing  implements, 
chiefly  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Stone  Age. 

"Claa»tng  this  deposit  among  the  other  well-known 
impitmennferout  beiis  of  the  quaternary  age."— Journ. 
Atitlurop.  liutilute,  vii.  .Vil. 

•  fan  plete ,  v.t.     [Lat.  impletus,  pa.  par.  of 
impko.]    To  nil  up. 

•  fan-pie  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  impletus,  pa.  par.  of 
impleo  =  to  fill  up.] 

1.  The  act  of  filling  ;  the  state  of  being  full. 

"Upon  a  plentiful  implrtion  there  may  perhaps  suc- 
e*ed  a  disrupt  iou  of  the  .matrix."— firown* :  Vulgar 
trruuri.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  That  which  fills  up  ;  filling. 

•  fan'-plex,  o.    [Lat.  implexus,  pa.  par.  of  im- 
plecto  =  to  interweave,  to  entangle.]  Intricate ; 
Involved  ;  complicated  ;  complex ;  entangled  ; 
it  is  opposed  to  simple. 

"  The  fable  of  every  poem  is  either  simple  or  implex ; 
it  i>  called  .  .  .  implex  when  the  fortune  of  the  chief 
actor  change*."— Additon :  Spectator,  No.  397. 

•  Im  plexion  (plexion  as  pick  shun),  s. 
[Lat.  implexio,  from  implems,  pa.  par.  of  ira- 
plecto.]    The  act  of  infolding  or  involving ;  the 
state  of  being  involved. 

Im  plea:  -ous,  a.    [Lat.  implants,  pa.  par.  of 
implecto.] 
Bot. :  Folded  or  plaited. 

•  fan-pli'-a-ble  (1),  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  pliable  (^.r.).']    Not  pliable.  (North: 
Examen,  p.  32.) 

t  fan-pli'-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Eng.  imply;  -able.] 
That  may  "or  can  be  implied  or  deduced. 

fan  pli  cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  implicatui,  pa.  par. 
of  implico  —  to  infold,  to  involve:  im-  =  iu, 
and  plico  =  to  fold  ;  plica  =  a  fold  ;  Fr.  im- 
pliqiter ;  Ital.  implicart.] 

*  1.  To  infold ;  to  entangle ;  to  interweave. 

"  Or  on  the  oak,  or  implicated  thorn." 

Faickei :  Detcriptim  of  May. 

2.  To  involve ;  to  bring  into  connection 
with  ;  to  show  or  prove  to  be  in  connection 
with  or  concerned  in  :  as,  He  was  implicated 
in  the  transaction. 

If  To  implicate  marks  something  less  en- 
tangled than  to  involve ;  people  are  said  to  be 
implicated  who  have  taken  ever  so  small  a 
share  in  a  transaction  ;  they  are  involved  only 
when  they  are  deeply  concerned. 

bn'-pll-cat-e'd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [IMPLICATE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  L  Infolded  ;  interwoven ;  entangled. 

2,  Involved  ;  concerned  in  or  connected 
with. 

fan-pll-ca  -tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  implicatio, 
from  implicating,  pa.  par.  of  implico ;  Sp.  im- 
plication;  ItaL  implicazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  involving,   infolding,  or  en- 
tangling; involution;  entanglement. 

"Their  mutual  implication,  or  their  adherence  to 
each  other,  will  make  one  part  hinder  another  from 
flying  separately  away."— Boyle  :  Work*,  Iv.  295. 

2.  The  state  of  being  involved,  infolded  or 
entangled. 

3.  The  act  of  implicating  or  involving  in  any 
matter ;  the  state  of  being  connected  with  or 
concerned  in  a  matter. 

4.  The  act  of  implying  or  deducing  ;  deduc- 
tion ;  inference. 

"  The  use  of  torture,  therefore,  .  .  .  was,  by  the 
plainest  implication,  declared  to  be  according  to  law." 
—Jfoxaul'if  •  /Hit.  Bng.,  ch.  xliL 

5.  That  which  is  implied  but  not  expressed  ; 
a  deduction  ;  an  inference. 

•  fan-pile  -a-tive,  a.    [Eng.  implicate)  ;  -ive.] 
Implicating  or  tending  to  implicate. 

•  fan-pllc'-a-tive-ly,ad».  [Eng.  implicative; 
-ly.]    By  implication. 


im  pli9   It,  a.     [Lat.  impllcitus,  pa.  par.  of 
implico  ;  Fr.  implicite;  Ital.  &  Sp.  implicito.] 
1.  Entangled  ;  infolded  ;  complicated  ;  in- 
volved. 

"  The  humble  shrub, 
And  bush  with  frizzled  hair  im/ilicit." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vli.  32S. 

*  2.  Implied  ;  inferred  or  inferrible  ;  tacitly 
contained,  but  not  actually  expressed. 

••  That  «uch  a  heinous  fault  as  thin  through  all  the 
law  should  be  only  whipped  with  an  implicit  and 
oblique  touch."—  Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

3.  Resting  or  depending  upon  another  ;  aris- 
ing from  or  based  on  intimacy  with  or  reliance 
upon  another  ;  free  from  doubt  ;  strong,  un- 
hesitating. 

"Which  [faith)  they  generally  taught,  consisted 
chiefly  in  an  implicit  believing  whatever  the  Church 
proposed."—  Burnet  :  Hiit.  Reform,  (an.  1540). 

*  4.  Obedient,  submissive.    (Mad.  D'Arblay  : 
Cecilia,  bk.  x.,  ch.  viii.) 

Implicit-function,  s.      [EXPLICIT-FUNC- 

TION.] 


;  adv.    [Eng.  implicit;  -ly.] 
1.  By  implication  or  inference  ;  impliedly. 


2.  By  connection  with  something  else  ;  de- 
pendently  ;  with  unreserved  confidence  ;  un- 
hesitatingly ;  undoubtingly. 

"Too  Imperfect  an  Instrument  to  be  relied  on  im- 
pUcitly.-—Henchel :  Attronomy  (1858),  §  258. 

Impll9  It-ness,  s.  [Eng.  implicit;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  implicit;  un- 
reserved trust  or  confidence. 

*  im  plie',  v.t.    [IMPLY.] 

fan-plied  V  im  plide,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [IMPLY.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Infolded,  rolled  up,  involved. 

"  In  moist  edge  of  a  mightie  fenne  his  head  In  curia 
implide."  Chapman :  Homer  ;  Iliad  IT. 

*  2.  Bent  or  doubled  up. 

"TheTelamonian  .  .  .  with  his  kueeimplide 
Lockt  legs  ;  and  down  fell  both  ou  earth,  close  by 
each  other's  side." 

Chapman.-  Homer;  /7i«d  xiiii. 

3.  Contained  in  substance  or  essence,  or  by 
fair  inference,  but  not  actually  expressed  ;  de- 
ducible  by  inference  or  implication. 

implied-contracts,  s.  pi 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"Implied  contract!  are  such  as  reason  and  Justin 
dictate,  and  whirh  therefore  the  law  presumes  that 
every  man  undertakes  to  perform.  As,  if  I  employ  a 
person  to  do  any  business  for  me.  or  perform  any  work, 
the  law  implies  that  I  undertook,  or  contracted,  to  pay 
him  as  much  as  his  labour  deserves.  If  I  take  up 
wares  from  a  tradesman  without  any  agreement  of 
price,  the  law  concludes  that  I  contracted  to  pay  their 
real  value.  And  there  is  also  one  species  of  implied 
contract*  which  runs  through  and  is  annexed  to  all 
other  contracts,  conditions,  and  covenants — viz.,  that 
if  I  fail  in  my  part  of  the  agreement,  I  shall  pay  the 
other  party  such  damages  ns  lie  lias  sustained  ny  such 
my  neglect  or  refusal." — Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  li,, 
ch.  26. 

implied  trusts,  s.  pi. 

Law  :  Trusts  arising  from  an  equitable  con- 
struction put  upon  the  facts,  conduct,  or 
situation  of  parties.  They  are  of  two  kinds  : 
those  depending  upon  the  presumed  intent  of 
the  parties,  and  those  not  so  depending. 

implied  use,  s. 
Law :  [RESULTINO-TJSE]. 
implied  warranty,  s. 
Law:  [WARRANTY]. 

fan-pli'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  implied ;  -ly.]  By 
implication  or  inference. 

"  These  informers  impliedly  undertake  to  make  good 
three  assertions. " — Mountagae :  Appeale  to  Ccesfir,  ch.  i. 

fan-plbr-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  imploratio,  from 
imploratus,  pa.  par.  of  implaro  =  to  implore 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  imploring  ;  earnest  suppli- 
cation or  entreaty. 

"  They  will  doe  It  by  imploraHon  of  shelter ;  they 
shall  say  to  the  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  cover  us.  —  Bp. 
Sail :  Contempt.  ;  Jeroboam! t  Wife. 

*  fan-plbr-a'-tor,  *.    [Lat.]    One  who  im- 
plores ;  an  implorer. 

"  Mere  imploratort  of  unholy  suits." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  i.  t 

*  Im  -  plbr'  -  a  -  tor  -  jr ,  a.     [Eng.  implor(e )  ; 
-atory.]      Earnestly  imploring,   supplicating. 
(Carlyle :  Diamond  Necklace.) 

Im-  plore',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  implorer,  from  Lat. 
imploro  :  im-  =  in-,  and  ploro  =  to  wail ;  Sp. 
implorar ;  ItaL  implorare.] 


A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  call  upon  in  earnest  supplication ;  to 
pray  earnestly  to  ;  to  beseech  ;  to  entreat ;  to 
supplicate. 

"  Implore  her  in  my  voice." 

Shaketp. :  Meaturefor  Measure,  U  1. 

2.  To  ask  for  earnestly  ;  to  beg  or  pray  for ; 
to  beseech. 

"Let  us  implore  His  assistance  for  enabling  us  to 
act  well  our  own  part."— Blair :  Hermans,  vol.  iv.,»er.  S, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  entreat,  to  beg,  to  suppli- 
cate. 

11 '  Give  me,'  he  answered,  with  imploring  tone, 
'  Sir  Federigu  s  falcon  for  my  own.' " 

Longfellow  :  Student' i  Tola. 

*  Im-plbre',  s.     [IMPLORE,  v.]    Imploration; 
earnest  supplication. 

"  He  would  not  endure  that  woful  theme 
For  to  dilate  at  large,  but  urged  sore, 
With  piercing  words  and  pitiful  im/ilor« 
Him  hasty  to  arise."       Spencer :  F.  Q.,  II.  r.  ST. 

fan-plbV-er,  s.  [Eng.  implor(e);  -er.]  One 
who  implores  ;  a  suppliant. 

"Those  assistances  that  God  gives  the  faithful  im- 
ptorert  to  enable  them  to  obey  and  please  him.'— 
Boyle:  Worto.  vi.  717. 

fan-plOT'-ing, pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [IMPLORE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Imploration ;  earnest  suppli- 
cation or  entreaty. 

im-plbr'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imploring  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  imploring  manner ;  with  earnest  suppli- 
cation. 

*  Im  plo'-sion,  s.    [Formed  analogously  with 
explosion  (q.v.).]    A  sudden  bursting  inwards. 
(Davies.) 

*  fan-plo'y',  v.t.     An  old  spelling  of  EMPLOY 

<q-v.> 

•fan-plumed',  * fan-plum -oils,  o.    [Pref. 

im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  plumed,  plumout 
(q.v.).]     "Without  plumes  or  feathers. 
"  The  poor  implumed  birds  that  by  offence, 
Or  some  disgrace  have  lost  pre-eminence.' 

Drayton:  The  (Ml. 

* fan-plunge',  v.t.  [Pref.  im-,  in-,  and  Eng. 
plunge  (q.v.).]  To  plunge  in  or  into;  to 
immerse. 

Im-plu'-Vl-um,  s.      [Lat.,  from  impluo  =  to 
min  into  :   im-  =  in-  —  into,  and  pluo  =  to 
rain.] 
Roman  Arch. :  A  cistern  or  basin,  in  tho 


ff 

A.    IMPLUVIUM.      B.    COMPLUVIUM. 

central  part  of  the  atrium  or  court  of  a  Roman 
house,  to  receive  the  rain-water.  [COMPLU- 
VIUM.] 

fan-ply7,  v.t.  &  i.  [Formed  as  if  from  Fr. 
*  implier,  from  Lat.  implico  =  to  implicate 
(q.v.);  Fr.  impliqiter.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  infold,  to  entangle,  to  involve,  to 
wrap  up,  to  inclose.  (Speyiser :  F.  Q.,  Ill  vi, 
34.) 

2.  To  involve  or  contain  in  substance  or 
essence  or  by  fair  inference  ;  to  contain  vir- 
tually, but  without  direct  expression  ;  to  in- 
volve or  comprise  as  a  consequence  or  deduc- 
tion ;  to  import,  to  signify. 

"Your  smooth  eulogium  to  one  crown  addressed. 
Seems  to  imply  a  censure  on  the  rest." 

Covrper:  Table  Talk  M. 

*  3.  To  ascribe,  to  attribute,  to  refer. 

B.  Intrans. :    To   signify,    to   denote,   to 
import. 


ttte,  fat,  (are,  amidst,  what,  tall,  lather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unit*,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  »;  cy-a,    411  =  Itv, 


impocket— importer 
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•Jm-pdc'-ket,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
pocket  (q.v.).J  To  place  or  put  in  a  pocket ; 
to  pocket. 

*  Im-poison  (poison  as  pois  n),  *  Ixi- 
poyson,  v.t. 

If  For  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  see 
EMPOISON,  &c. 

•  Im-poT-ar-I'-ly,  adv.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not ;  Eug.'polary,  and  suff.  -ly.]    Not  in  the 
direction  of  the  poles. 

"  Being  impolarily  adjoined  unto  a  more  vigorous 
loadstone,  it  will,  in  a  short  time,  exchange  its  poles." 
— Brovmt :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  IU. 

"Im-pol'-ar-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not ; 
Eng.  polar,  and  suff.  -ly.]  The  same  as  IM- 
POLARILY (q.v.). 

*  Im-pol'-I-fy,  s.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
Eng.  policy  (q.v.).]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  impolitic,  inexpedient,  or  inadvisable ; 
Inexpedience,  unsuitableness,  bad  policy. 

"  Those  who  governed  Scotland  under  him,  with  no 
leu  cruelty  than  impolicy. '— Mallet :  Amyntor  i 
Theodora.  (Pref.) 

*  fan  pol'-Ished,   a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  polished  (q.v.).]     Not  polished  or 
refined,  rude,  coarse. 

"I  humbly  beg  the  return  of  that  impoluhed  speci- 
men."— Boyle :  Works,  vi.  614. 

Im-po-lite,  a.  [Lat.  impolitus= unpolished: 
im-  =  in-  =  »ot,  and  politus  =  polished  ;  Fr. 
impoll.] 

1.  Not  refined  or  elegant. 

"  This  impolite  grammatical  tract  of  the  Malayan 
dialect"-  Boyle:  Work*.  vL  814. 

2.  Not  polite  or  refined  ;  rude,  coarse,  un- 
civil :  as,  impolite  behaviour. 

Im-pd-U'te-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impolite;  -ly.] 
In  an  impolite,  rude,  or  coarse  manner. 

Im-po-lTte-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impolite;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impolite ;  in- 
civility, rude,  coarseness. 

fcn-poT-It-lc,  «Im-poT-lt-*ck,  a.  [Pref. 
im-  —  in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  politic  (q.v.);  Fr. 
impolitiqve;  It».  &  Sp.  impolitico.] 

1.  Not  politic  ;  wanting  in  foresight  or  pru- 
dent management ;  indiscreet :  as,  an  impolitic 
ruler. 

2.  Done  without  foresight  or  due  care  ;  in- 
advisable, indiscreet,  injudicious,  inexpedient. 

"That  senseless  and  impolUick  encouragement  which 
has  been  all  along  given  them."— South :  Sermon*, 
Tol.  iv.,  ser.  8. 

•  hn-po-llt'-lc-al,  a.    [Eng.  impolitic;  -al.] 

Impolitic,  injudicious,  inexpedient. 

"The  Crusaders  were  neither  so  unjustifiable,  so  im- 
polUKal,  uor  so  unhappy  in  their  consequences."— 
Ifickle  :  Liaiad,  bk.  vii. 

•fan  po-lit-Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Bug.  political ; 
-ly.]  In  an  impolitic  manner ;  injudiciously. 

"  However  imprrfitically  despotic  the  Spanish  govern- 
meut  may  be."— .Vickie:  Ltuiad.  (Introd.) 

fm  pol  -It-Jc-ly,  *im-pol  -It-ick-ly,  adv. 
[En^.  impolitic;  -ly.]  In  an  impolitic  man- 
ner ;  without  foresight  or  due  care ;  injudici- 
ously ;  indiscreetly. 

"  The  proper  punishment  of  showy  girls,  for  render- 
ing themselves  so  im/jolitickly  cheap. '— Rambler,  No. 
97. 

•Im-pdT-it-Jc-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  impolitic; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impolitic. 

•  Im  p6l-lut'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  polluted  (q.v.).]    Not  polluted,  un- 
polluted, free  from  pollution. 


*  Im  pdn-der-a-bfl'-I-ty,  s.     [Fr.  impon- 
derahilitt.)    The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
ponderable. 

*  Im  p<Sn  -der-a-ble,  a.  &  ».    [Pref.  im-  = 
in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  ponderable  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  im- 
ponderable ;  Ital.  imponderabile.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  ponderable  ;  not  having 
sensible  weight. 

B.  At   ri(bst. :   Matter  not    possessed    of 
sensible  weight.    (Used  of  the  physical  agents 
or  natural  forces,  as  heat,  light,  magnetism, 
and  electridty.) 

•Im-pSn'-der-a-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  impon- 
derable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
imponderable ;  imponderability. 

*  Im-pSn'-der-ofis,  a.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 


not,  and  Eng.  ponderous  (q.v.).]  Not  pon- 
derous ;  not  having  sensible  weight ;  impon- 
derable. 

"  If  they  produce  visible  and  real  effect*  by  im/xm- 

deroui  and    invisible   emissions." — Browne:    Vulgar 

Xrrourt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*  im-pon  -der-ous-ness,  s.     [Eng.  impon- 
derous;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
im  ponderous. 

*  im-pone',  v.t.   [Lat.  impono,  from  im-  =  in- 
=  on,  and  pono  =  to  place,  to  lay.]    To  place 
or  lay  down  as  a  pledge  or  wager. 

"  Against  this  which  he  impon'd  .  .  .  six  French 
rapiers  and  poniards."— Shakeip. :  Samlet,  \.  2. 

*  fan-poor',   v.t.      [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng.  poor 
(q  v.).]    To  make  poor,  to  impoverish. 

*  fan-por-oV-I-ty,  s.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  porosity  (q.  v.). ]   A  want  of  porosity ; 
compactness ;  closeness. 

*  im-por'-ous,  o.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  porous  (q.v.).]     Not  porous  ;  having 
no  pores  ;  solid  ;  close  or  compact  in  texture. 

"  Its  body  is  left  imporout,  and  not  discrete*}  by 
atomical  terminations."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk. 
ii.,  ch-L 

fan-port',  v.t.  A  i.    [Fr.  importer,  from  Lat. 
importo  =  to  bring  in ;  im-  —  in  =  in,  into, 
and  porto  =  to  carry,  to  bring  ;  Sp.  importer  ; 
Ital.  importare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  into  a  place  or  country  from 
abroad  ;  to  introduce  from  without  or  abroad 
into  one's  own  country,  jurisdiction,  or  state  ; 
it  is  the  opposite  to  export  (q.v.). 

"  The  proportion  of  which  i>  exported  for  the  con- 
sumption of  others,  to  what  is  imported  for  their  own." 
—Temple :  United  Pronincet,  ch.  vi 

*  2.  To  carry  with  it ;  to  have  in  it ;  to  con- 
tain ;  to  imply. 

"  Tt  importeth  also  plague  and  open  blasphemy."— 
Sir  T.  More  :  Workei,  p.  325. 

*  3.  To  include  or  contain  in  meaning,  sig- 
nification, or  intention ;  to  denote,  to  signify, 
to  purport. 

"  Belike  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  the  play." 
— Shakes?. :  Hamlet,  lit  2. 

*  4.  To  concern  ;  to  interest ;  to  be  of  im- 
portance, moment,  or  consequence  to. 

"  It  importeth  a  nobleman  and  magistrate,  ruleing 
weightie  causes,  to  have  his  ears  open  to  hear."— North  : 
Plutarch,  p.  86. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  mean,  to  signify,  to  pur[K>rt,  to  convey. 

"  Unwelcome  news  came  from  the  north,  and  thus 
it  did  import."— Shaketp. :  1  Benry  IV.,  L  L 

2.  To  be  of  consequence  or  moment. 

"  It  imports  not :  I  do  know 
My  route  full  well."  Byron?  Matifred,  II  1. 

fan' -port,  s.    [IMPORT,  v.] 

1.  That  which  is  imported  or  brought  into 
a  country  from  without  or  abroad  ;  coinm<»di- 
ties,  goods,  or  wares  imported  from  foreign 
countries  in  the  way  of  commerce. 

"  I  take  the  import*  from,  and  not  the  exports  to 
these  conquests."— Burke:  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 

2.  That  which  is  imported,  signified,  or  im- 
plied in  a  word,  phrase,  or  document ;   the 
full  purport,  meaning,  or  signification  of  any- 
thing ;  the  intended  significance  or  applica- 
tion of  a  word  or  statement. 

*  3.    Importance,    moment,    consequence, 
weight.     (In  this  sense  the  accent  was  for- 
merly on  the  last  syllable.) 

"  France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite ; 
Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import." 

Shakeip.  :  I  Henry  ri.,  L  1. 

fl  The  import  trade  of  the  United  States  has 
for  years  been  very  considerable,  though  much 
less  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  country 
imports  vast  quantities  of  raw  materials  and 
of  food  stud's  which  here  are  products  of  the 
soil,  and  form  the  great  bulk  of  our  exports. 
The  imports  U>  this  country,  it  is  true,  embrace 
large  quantities  of  food  stuffs — sugar,  for  in- 
stance, being  the  largest  single  item  imported. 
Raw  materials  are  also  imported  in  consider- 
able quantities.  But  to  these  must  be  added 
large  supplies  of  manufactured  goods.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1890-91  the  imports  to  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $844,916,196.  These 
were  divided  as  follows:  Food  and  animals, 
$284,7  K>,737 ;  raw  materials,  flMJM^MB; 
articles  partly  or  wholly  manufactured, 
8242,682,768;  luxuries,  Ac.,  SI  13,758,879.  Of 
tlii-se  much  the  greatest  single  item  was  sugar 
and  molasses,  valued  at  $108,458,621.  Much 
thu  largest  sum  of  imports  came  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  aggregating  $194,723,262. 


The  total  value  of  imports  to  Great  Britain, 
in  1882,  was  £413,019,608.  From  the 
United  States  there  were  imports  valued  at 
£88,352,613,  from  France £39,090,381,  fromGer- 
mauy  £25,570,985,  from  Holland  £25,320,709, 
from  Anstralia  and  New  Zealand  £25,136,875, 
from  Russia  £21,047,722,  from  Bengal  and  Bur- 
mah  £21,845,499,  from  Belgium  14,932,674, 
from  Bombay  and  Sind  £13,337,218,  from 
Spain  £11,488,265,  from  China  £9,936,092,  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  £9,878,268, <tc.  fFaEB- 

TRAUE.] 

*  fan-port '-a-ble  (1),  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  im- 

portabllis,  from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  porta- 
bilis  =  to  be  borne  ;  Ital.  importabile.]  That 
cannot  be  borue  or  endured ;  unendurable ; 
insupportable. 

"  Beware  of  the  importable  burdens  of  the  high- 
mynded  Pharisees."— Bale :  English  Votaries,  pi.  L 

fan-pdrt'-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Eng.  import;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  imported. 

*  fan-port  -a-ble-ngss,  s.    [Eng.  importable 
(1);  -ness.]  "The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
portable, unendurable,  or  insupportable. 

"  It  finds  no  such  severity  and  importabler  ett  in  it." 
— Uatt  :  Contemp.  ;  Prepar.  againit  Affliction. 

fan-port  -ance,  s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  importancia ; 
Ital.  importanza,  importamia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  important ; 
consequence,  moment,  weight,  consideration. 

"  A  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  world." 
—Xtillinijjleet :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1. 

2.  Weight,   authority,   consequence :  as,   a 
man  of  great  importance. 

*  3.   That  which  is  imported  or  implied ; 
import,  meaning,  signification,  intended  sig- 
nificance, purport. 

"  The  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  hut  seeing, 
could  not  say  if  the  importance  were  joy  or  sorrow."— 
Shakeip. :  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

*  4.  Subject,  matter. 

"  Upon  importance  of  so  slight  a  nature."— ShoJcetp.. 
Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

*  5.  Earnest  or  pressing  solicitation  or  en- 
treaty. 

"  Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance." 

Sliaketp. :  Twelfth  Night,  T.  1. 

II  The  importance  is  what  things  have  in 
themselves  ;  they  may  be  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, according  to  the  value  which  is  set 
upon  them.  Consequence  is  the  importance  of  a 
thing  from  its  consequences.  An  hour's  delay 
sometimes  in  thedepartureof  a  military  expedi- 
tion may  be  of  such  consequence  as  to  determine 
the  fate  of  a  battle.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  Im-pdrt'-an-9y,  *  fan-p6rt'-an-9le,  «. 

[Eng.  importance;  -y.]  Importance,  conse- 
quence, moment. 

"  The  importancie  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk." 

Shatetp. :  Othello,  i.  S. 

2.  That  which  is  important;  important 
matters. 

fan  port'-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Ital.  *>npor- 
tante.] 

1.  Full  of  importance  ;  of  great  moment  or 
consequence  ;  weighty,  momentous. 

"  Small  are  the  seeds  Fate  does  unheeded  sow 
01  slight  beginnings  to  imt-ortant  ends." 

Davcnant :  Oondikert,  bk.  i.,  c.  t. 

2.  Influential,  powerful ;  of  weight,  power, 
or  authority. 

"  The  assailants  were  sure  of  one  important  ally 
within  the  walls."—  llacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*  3.    Having    physical     weight ;     heavy, 
weighty,  forcible. 

*  4.  Urgent,  pressing,  importunate. 

"  If  the  prince  be  too  important,  tell  him  there  is 
measure  in  everything."— Shalcesp. :  Much  Ado,  ii.  L 

fan-port -ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  important ;  -ly.] 
In  an  important  manner,  degree,  or  point. 

"  In  any  point  which  was  not  evidently  and  impor- 
tantly right."— Burke :  Speech  at  Bristol. 

Im-por-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  importer  =  to 
import  ;  Sp.  importation ;  Ital.  importation*.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  conveying ;  con- 
veyance. 

2.  The  act  of  importing  or  bringing  from 
another  state  or  country. 

"The  restraints  upon  importation  were  of  two 
kinds. --Smith:  Wealth  of  Kalians,  bk.  Iv.,  ch  i. 

3.  That  which  is  imported ;  wares,  goods,  or 
commodities  imported  from  abroad;  imports. 

Im-pb'rt'-er,  *.  [Eng.  import;  -«r.]  One 
who  imports  ;  one  who  brings  or  causes  wares 
and  commodities  to  be  brought  from  abroad. 


Mil,  b£y;  piftt,  jolrt;  cat,  90!!,  chorns.  9bln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-4tan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -fion,  -jlon  =  zhon.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.   -Me,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfL 
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importless— impossible 


•  •  |m-port -less,  a.  [Eng  import;  -less.]  Of 
no  import,  moment,  or  consequence ;  without 
Import;  insignificant. 

"Be 'tot  ten  expect 

That  matter  needleM.  of  importlett  burthen. 
Divide  thy  lips."  SA.iJt.np.  :  rroilut,  i.  S. 

•  Im-por'-tu-na-ble,  a.    [Eng.  importun(e)  ; 
•able.] 

1.  Insupportable,  heavy. 

8.  Importunate,  troublesome,  importunate. 

"  In  general!  he  controwleth  people  inquisitive,  and 
impartunabl •  ta  tiers.'— Drant :  Horace,  Arg.  to  Sat.  9. 
bk.  i. 

•  fan  por'-tu-na-cjf,  *.    [Eng.  importunate  ; 
-<-ii.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  importu- 
nate; importunity. 

"  To  wrong  him  with  thy  {tnportuttafy." 

SOtaJUsp.  :  T*o  Qenttemrn  of  Verona,  11.  i. 

fan  por'-tu-nate,  a.  [Lat.  importunut  =  un- 
fit, troublesome  :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  oppor- 
tunity =  fit,  opportune.] 

1.  Unreasonable  and  pertinacious  in  solici- 
tation ;  unreasonably  solicitous  or  urgent. 

"That  they  might  give  offence  by  importunate 
mendicancy.  —Macaulay  :  But.  Eng..  oh.  iv. 

*  2.    Unbearable,    insupportable,    trouble- 
tome,  grievous. 

•  Im-poi'-tu-nate,  v.t.    [IMPORTUNATE,    a.] 
To  solicit  urgently  or  pertinaciously ;  to  im- 
portune. 

"  Few*  not  to  opportunitie,  impartunattd,  yield." 
Warner:  Albion  t  Xny..  bk.  xiL,  ch.  T«. 

fm-por'-tu-nate-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  importu- 
>tat>- :  -ly.]  In  an  importunate  manner ;  with 
incessant  solicitation ;  pertinaciously. 

1m  por  tu  nate-n&SS,  «.  [En?,  importu- 
nate ;  -ness.]  the  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
portunate ;  urgent,  pressing,  or  pertinacious 
•olicitation  ;  importunity. 

"  She  with  more  and  more  importunn  tenets  craved, 
which,  in  all  good  manners,  was  either  <>f  us  to  be  de- 
sired, or  not  granted."— Sidney :  Arcadia. 

•im-por'-tu-iia-tor.s.  [Eng.  importunate); 
•or.]  One  who  importunes. 

"  Ahnegators  and  dispensers  against  the  law  of  God, 
bnt  tyrannons  importunators  and  exactors  of  their 
own."— Sandys  •  Staff  of  Religion. 

Im  por  tune ,  or  Im-por-tune,  v.t.  &  i. 
[IMPORTUNE,  a.]  [Fr.  importuner;  Sp.  impor- 
tvnar.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  solicit  pertinaciously  or  urgently ;  to 
press  with  solicitations  ;  to  urge  with  con- 
tinual or  unremitting  solicitations  or  applica- 
tions. 

"  With  my  cries  importune  Heaven." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  9SS. 

*  2.  To  import,  to  mean,  to  signify,  to  imply. 

•It  importunes  death."       Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  18. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  solicit  earnestly  or  pertinaciously ;  to 
be  importunate. 

*  2.  To  demand,  to  require. 

"  As  time  and  our  concernings  shall  importune* 
Shakesp.  :  Meaiurefor  feature.  L  1. 

•  Im-por-tune',  or  *  im-por  -tune,  a.  &  s. 
[Fr.  importun,  from  Lat.  import-units :  im-  = 
in-  =  not ;  opportunus  =  fit,  convenient,  suit- 
able ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  importune.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Inconvenient,  troublesome,  inopportune, 
Unreasonable,  untimely. 

"  And  their  importune  fates  all  satlsfide." 

fipenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  lit.  44. 

2.  Annoying,  unpleasant. 

"  The  musical  airs,  which  one  entertains  with  most 
delightful  transports,  to  another  are  Importune."— 
fflantill :  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  Tronblesome  by  urgent  or  pertinacious  so- 
licitation ;  importunate  ;  urged  pertinaciously. 

"  More  shall  thy  pennytent  sighes  his  endless  mercy 
Thee  their  importune  suits.  [please 

Surrey :  Ecrtesiattes,  iv. 

4.  Unceasing  or  pertinacious  in  solicitation  ; 
pressing. 


5.  Unceasing,  pertinacious,  persistent. 

"[For  my  mortal!  enemie  hath]  made  im/iortune 
laltour*  to  certaine  seruants  about  my  person,  to 
murther  or  poyson  mee." — Bacon  :  ffenry  VII. 

6.  Violent,  fierce. 

"  And  therewithal!  be  flersly  at  htm  flew, 
And  with  importune  outrage  him  assayld." 

Spenter :  F.  Q..  II.  vi.  ». 

B.  As  rubst. :  An  importunate  person  ;  an 
fanportuner. 

"  If  justice  must  stay  till  such  importunes  are  satis- 
fled."—  Sort h :  Examen,  p.  644. 


*fan  par  tune'-tf,  adv.      [Eng.  importune; 

-iy.\ 

1.  Iii  an  inopportune  or  unseasonable  time 
or  miinner  ;  unseasonably,  unreasonably. 

"He  would  importunei  f  pursue  bys  appetite."— Sir 
T.  Hurt :  Ifurki.  p.  63. 

2.  In  an  importunate,  urgent,  or  trouble- 
some manner ;  importunately  ;  with  impor- 
tunity. 

"  To  weet  who  called  so  importune!!/." 

Spenser :  F.  V  .  H.  viii.  4. 

Im-por- tnn'-er,  s.  [Eng.  importun(e);  -er.] 
One  who  importunes ;  one  who  solicits  with 
importunity. 

fan-por-tun'-I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  importunite,  from 
Lat.  importnnitatem,  accus.  of  importunitas ; 
Sp.  importunidad ;  Ital.  importunitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  importu- 
aate  ;  urgent,  pressing,  or  pertinacious  solici- 
tation or  entreaty. 

"  Clamorous  Importunity  in  rags." 

Covrper :  Talk,  iv.  414. 

2.  A  request  or  solicitation  urgently  and 
pertinaciously  pressed. 

*  Im  por'  tu-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  importuosus,  from 
im-  —  in-  ="not,  and  portiiosus  =  supplied  with 
a  harbour,  or  harbours ;  portus  —  a  harbour,  a 
port.]    Without  a  port,  haven,  or  harbour. 

*  im   po^    a  ble,      Im   po^e-a  ble,   a. 

[Eng.  impos(e);  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being   imposed  or  laid  on ; 
that  may  be  imposed. 

2.  Capable  of  being  imposed  upon  ;  gullible  ; 
simple. 

"  A  weak,  impotable  wretch."— North :   Life  of  Lord 
OuHford,  ii.  54. 

*  Im  poij   a  Die  ness,  s.     [Eng.  imposable  ; 
-ness.]      The   quality   or  state  of  being  im- 
posable. 

Im  pose',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  imposer.  from  Lat. 
impositus,  pa.  par.  of  impono  —  to  lay  upon  ; 
im-  =  in-  =  on,  upon,  and  positus  =  placed, 
pa.  par.  of  pono  =  to  place.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  language : 

L  To  lay  or  place  upon  ;  to  set,  to  deposit. 

"  [She]  cakes  of  salt  and  barley  did  impose 
Within  a  wicker  basket." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Odyssey  iv. 

*  2.  To  set,  to  attach. 

"To  proue  her  surname  true,  that  she  imposed  has." 
Spenter  :  F.  Q..  V.  viii.  49. 

3.  To  lay  on  as  a  burden,  a  tax,  a  toll,  a 
duty,  an  office,  a  penalty,  a  command,  an  in- 
junction, a  restriction,  &c.  ;  to  inflict :  to  lay 
or  place  something  burdensome,  hateful,  or 
odious. 

"Imposing  greuous  pecuniary  mulct*."— HacMuyt : 
Voyages,  i.  174. 

*  4.  To  enjoin ;  to  oblige  by  command. 

"  Impote  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin." 

Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  1. 

*  5.  To  fix  upon,  to  impute,  to  ascribe. 

*  6.  To  pass  otf  falsely  as  true  or  genuine  ; 
to  palm  off. 

IL  Print. :  To  arrange  in  pages  in  a  forme. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  trick  or  deceive. 

If  To  impose  on  or  upon:  To  cheat,  to  de- 
ceive, to  play  a  trick  or  deceit  upon. 

"  Some  had  their  sense  imposed  on  by  their  fear." 
Tate:  Abtalom  Ic  Achitophel,  ii.  100. 

*  fan-pose',   «.      [IMPOSE,  v.]      A   command, 

charge/or  injunction. 


'  im  pose'  ment,  s.     [Eng.  impose;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  imposing  ;  imposition. 

Im-pos'-er,  s.    [Eng.  impose);  -er.]   One  who 
imposes,  enjoins,  or  lays  on. 

"  The  impomrt  of  unnatural  shackles  and  bonds  upon 
writers."— Blair,  vol.  L,  lect.  3. 

fan  pos'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Ax  adjective : 

1.  Laying  on,  enjoining,  inflicting. 

2.  Deceiving,  deceitful,  fraudulent. 

3.  Calculated  to  impress  the  mind  strongly  ; 
commanding,   impressive,   stately,   majestic : 
as,  an  imposing  spectacle. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :    The  same  as   IMPOSITION 
(q.v.). 


2.  Print. :  The  arrangement  of  pages  in  a 
forme.  When  wedging  up  the  forme  in  the 
chase,  the  forme  lies  upon  the  imposing-stone, 
iiml  the  various  pages  are  arranged  so  as  to 
iiiiitch  their  fellows  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sheet,  so  that  when  folded  the  pages  shall  corns 
in  consecutive  order. 

imposing-stone,  imposing-table,  ». 

Print. :  A  slab  of  stone  or  metal  on  which 
the  type  is  made  up  into  formes.  The  chase 
lies  on  the  stone,  and  the  matter  is  arranged 
inside,  being  keyed  up  by  the  quoins. 

imposing-table,  s.    [IMPOSI  NO-STONE.] 

Im  pos  ing  ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imposing;  -ly.} 
In  an  imposing  manner. 

im  pos  ing  ness,  s.  [Eng.  imposing ;  -nest.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imposing. 

im  pos  i   tion,    im  po  si-ci  oun,  s.  [Fr. 

imposition;  from  Lat.  impositionem,  accus.  of 
impositio  =  a  laying  on  or  upon  ;  from  imposi- 
tus, pa.  par.  of  impono  =  to  lay  or  place  on  o> 
upon :  im-  =  in-  —  in,  on,  and  pono  ==  to  place 
or  lay ;  Sp.  imposicion ;  Ital.  imposizione.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  imposing,  laying,  or  placing 
on  or  upon. 

"  I  could  meet  with  no  one  that  hath  so  much  u 
taken  notice  of  this,  of  the  imposition  of  hands."— 
Bp.  Hall :  Imposition  of  ffandt. 

2.  The  act  of  attaching,  ascribing,  or  an- 
nexing. 

"  The  second  cause  of  the  imposicion 
Of  this  forsaid  uauie  was  ielousie." 

Chaucer :  Remedie  of  Lout, 

3.  The  act  of  laying  on  or  upon,  as  a  duty, 
tax,  penalty,  command,  restriction,  &c. ;  the 
act  of  levying,  inflicting,  or  enjoining. 

"  These  sums  his  father  had  been  levying  long 
By  impositions  for  the  war  abroad. '' 

Drayton  :  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston. 

4.  That  which  is  laid  or  placed  on  or  upon, 
as  a  duty,  tax,  penalty,  command,  restriction, 
&c. ;    that  which  is  levied,  inflicted,  or  en- 
joined ;  an  impost. 

"  All  other  taxes  and  impositions  of  the  Heduauei. 
— Oatdinge :  Caesar,  fo.  14. 

5.  An   exercise  enjoined  or  inflicted   as   a 
punishment  on  students  in  schools  and  the 
universities. 

"As  for  the  impositions,  why,  as  Mr.  Bouncer  said, 
'Ain't  there  coves  to  barberlse  'em  for  you,  Gig- 
lamps!?  '  '—futhbert  Bede,:  Verdant  Green,  pi.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

6.  The  act  of  imposing  upon  or  deceiving ; 
deceit. 

7.  A  deceit,  a  cheat,  an  imposture,  a  fraud. 
"To  .prove  that  moral  virtue  is  the   invention  of 

knaves,  and  Christian  virtue  the  imposition  of  fools. " 
—Pope  :  nunciad,  ii.  (Note.) 

* fan-pos'-l-tor,  s.  [Lat,  from  impositus, 
pa.  par.  of  impono.]  One  who  imposes ;  an 
imposer. 

*  fan-pds-sl-bfl-l-llt-ca'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  im- 
possihilis  =  impossible,  and  facio  —  to  make.] 
The  act  of  rendering  impossible  ;  the  state  of 
being  impossible. 

*  fan-pos-sl-bil'-l-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  impossiftt- 
litar.  (genit.  impossibilitatis)  =  an    impossibi- 
lity.)   To  make  or  render  impossible. 

"  How  many  accidents  might  for  ever  have  impoui- 
bilitated  the  existence  of  this  incomparable  work  !  "— 
Southey  :  The  Doctor,  lutrod.  vi. 

Im-pSs-sI-blT-I-tfr  *im-pos-si-bil-l- 
tie,  s.  [Fr.  impossibilite ;  from  Lat.  impossi- 
bilitatem ;  accus.  of  impossibilitas,  from  impos- 
sibilis  =  impossible  :  Ital.  impossibilitd ;  Sp. 
imposibilidad.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impossible 
or  impracticable  ;  impracticability. 

"  Neyther  double  they  the  impossibilitie  of  that 
whyche  is  to  nature  uupossible.  —  Hale :  Apulogg 
(Pref.). 

2.  That  which  is  impossible  or  impractic- 
able ;  that  which  cannot   be  done,   thought, 
endured,  &c. 

"We  meet  with   many  seeming   im/H>ssibilities   in 

both."— Sir  W.  Temple :  Ancient  A  Modern  Learning. 

*3.  Helplessness.   (Latimer:  Works,  i.  432.) 

fan-pos'-sl-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  im- 
possibilis,  from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  possibilis 
=  .possible  (q.v.);  Ital.  impossibile;  Sp.  im- 
posible.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  possible  ;  that  cannot  be 
done,  thought,  endured,  &c.  ;  impracticable, 
unachievable  ;  not  capable  of  being  ;  not  to 
be  attained. 

"  't  is  not  a  lucky  word  this  same  impossible.'— 
Carl/fie:  French  Kevol.,  pi.  iii..  bk.  iii.,  ch.  z. 


J»te,  fit.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pSt 
•r.  wore,  wglf,  work,  woo,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unjta,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe-  e;    ey  =  a,   qu  =  kw. 
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*  B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  impossible ; 
an  impossibility. 

"  For  trusteth  wel,  it  IB  an  impossible, 
That  any  clerk  wol  spekeu  good  of  wives." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  6,270. 

impossible-quantity,  s.    [IMAGINARY- 
QUANTITY.] 

fan-pds -Bl-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impossible);  -ly.] 
lu  an  impossible  mauner  or  degree ;  not 
possibly. 

fan  -post,  s.  [O.  Pr.,  from  Lat.  impositum  = 
a  thing  imposed,  neut.  sing,  of  impositus,  pa. 
par.  of  impono  =  to  impose  ;  Fr.  impdt ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  imposta,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  is  imposed   or 
levied  ;  a  tax,  a  toll,  a  tribute,  a  duty  ;  specif., 
a  custom  or  duty  levied  upon  goods  imported. 

"  Borne  far  more  willingly  than  the  most  reasonable 
impost."— Hacaulay  :  But.  Eng,,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Arch. :  The  point  where  an  arch  rests  on 
s  wall  or  column  ;  the   upper  member  of  a 
pillar,  column,  or  entablature,  upon  which  an 
arch  or  superstructure  rests ;  a  plat-band  ;  the 
upper  stone  of  a  pier  or  abutment,  upon  which 
the  springing  or  bottom  stone  of  an  arch  is  im- 
posed; a  continuous  impost  is  one  in  which  the 
arch-mouldings  are  carried  down  the  pier  with- 
out interruption,  and  without  having  a  capital 
or  distinction  of  any  kind  at  the  spring  of 
the  arch  ;  a  discontinuous  impost  one  in  which 


IMPOST. 
1.  Banded.          2.  Shafted. 

the  arch-mouldings  abut  and  are  stopped  on 
the  pier ;  a  shafted  impost  one  in  which  the 
arch-mouldings  spring  from  a  capital,  and  are 
different  from  those  of  the  pier ;  and  a  banded 
impost  one  in  which  the  pier  and  arch  have 
the  same  mouldings.  The  height  of  the  im- 
post should  be  from  one-ninth  to  one-seventh 
of  the  width  of  the  aperture,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  archivolt  not  more  than  an  eighth  nor 
less  than  a  tenth  of  it.  The  breadth  of  the 
under-side  of  the  key-stone  should  be  the 
same  as  the  breadth  of  the  archivolt,  and  its 
sides,  of  course,  concentric  ;  its  length,  once 
and  a  half  its  breadth,  but  not  more  than 
double  its  breadth. 

"fan-pOB'-tem,  s.    [IMPOSTHUME.] 

•fan-pos'-thu-mate  (th  as  t),  *Im-pos'- 
tu-mate,  v.i.&t.  [Eng.  imposthum(e) ; -ate.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  form  an   imposthume  or 
abscess  ;  to  collect  pus  or  purulent  matter ; 
to  suppurate. 

B.  Trans. :  To  afflict  or  affect  with  an  im- 
posthume or  abscess. 

"They  would  not  fly  that  surgeon  whose  lancet 
threatens  none  bxit  the  impoithumated  parti."— Decay 
of  Piety. 

*  fan  pos  thu  mate  (th  as  t),  *  Im  pos 

tu  mate,  a.  [IMPOSTHUMATE,  v.]  Afflicted 
or  affected  with  an  imposthume  ;  iinposthu- 
mated ;  swollen  with  corrupt  or  purulent 
matter. 

"The  leaves  are  singular  good  to  be  laid  ujmn  im- 
poitumate swellings."—/'.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxvii., 
ch.  iv. 

*  Im  pos  tnii  ma   tion  (th  as  t),  «.    [IM- 
POSTHUMATE, v.] 

1.  The  act  of  imposthumating  or  forming 
an  abscess. 

2.  An  imposthume,  an  abscess,  an  ulcer. 

"  He  that  mnketh  the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endan- 
gered malign  ulcers  and  pernicious  im/wrt.'mmatonj." 
—Bacon:  Ksuiyi;  Of  Sedition. 

Im  pos  thume  (th  as  t),  *  im  pos  tern, 
»  fan-poV-tume,  *  a  p6s  tume,  s.  [A  POS- 
TEM.]  A  collection  of  pus  or  purulent  matter 
in  any  part  of  the  body  ;  an  abscess. 

"  An  error  in  the  judgment  is  like  an  impntthumr  in 
the  bead,  which  i«  always  noysom.  and  frequently 
mortal."— South:  .Sermon*,  vol.  i.,  Mr.  S. 

•Im-pos'-  thume  (th  as  t),  v.i.  [IMPOS- 
THUME,  ».]  To  gather  pus  or  purulent  matter; 
to  suppurate ;  to  imposthumate. 


Im  pos -tor,  fan-pos-ter,  s.  [Lat.,  from 
impositus,  pa.  par.  of  impono  =  to  impose 
(q.v.);  Fr.  imposteur ;  Sp.  &  Port,  impostor; 
Ital.  impostore.]  One  who  imposes  upon, 
cheats,  or  deceives  others  ;  one  who  falsely 
assumes  a  character  for  the  purpose  of  decep- 
tion ;  a  deceiver. 

"The  success  of  the  first  impostor  produced  its 
natural  consequences."— itacaulay :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*Im-p«is-tbr'-I-OU8,  a.  [Eng.  impostor; 
-ious.]  Characterized  by  or  making  use  of 
imposition. 

"  The  impoitorious  numis  of  Louduue  in  France  "— 
Evelyn :  Memoirs,  Aug.  5, 1670. 

*  Im  pos  tor  ship,  *  Im  pos  ter  ship, 

s.  [Eng.  impostor;  -ship.]  The  character  or 
practices  of  an  impostor ;  fraud,  deceit,  impo- 
sition. 

"  An  examiner  and  discoverer  of  this  impottership.* 
—Milton  :  Of  frelatical  Episcopacy. 

*  fan-pos  -tress,  *  fan-pos' -trfac,  s.    [Eng. 
impostor;  -ess.]    A  female  impostor. 

"To  give  credit  to  so  notorious  an  impostrix."— Ful- 
ler :  Church  Bitt.,  V.  it,  §  47. 

*  fan-pos'-trous,  a.    [Eng.  impostor;  -mis.} 
Characterized  by  imposture  or  imposition. 

*  Im  pos   tu  rage  (rage  as  rfg),  s.    [Eng. 

impo.ttur(e) ;  -age.]    Imposition,  imposture. 

"  To  count  them  any  hurtful  imposturage."— Bishop 
Taylor :  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  127. 

Im-pos'-ture,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impostura  ; 
Sp.  Ai  Ital"  impostura.]  The  act  or  conduct  of 
an  impostor ;  the  assumption  of  a  character 
falsely  for  purposes  of  deception  ;  a  fraud,  an 
imposition,  a  cheat. 

"  The  exactions  and  imposture*  of  the  Pardoners 
first  roused  the  indignation  of  Saxony."— Macaulay  : 
Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*  Im-pdV-tured,  a.    [Eng.  impostur(e);  -ed.] 
Having  the  nature  of  imposture  or  imposition. 

"  [I]  cast  my  love  away 
Upon  impottured  lust's  foul  mystery." 

Bf.aum.ont :  Psyche,  c.  Ii.,  s.  186. 

*  fan-p6s'-tu-rous,  a.     [Eng.  imposture); 
-ous.]    Deceitful,  fraudulent,  false,  cheating. 

"  Turnham,  that  took  th'  impostrous  Cyprian  kyng." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  s,  18. 

*  fan-pos'-tu-ry,  s.    [Eng.  impostures) ;  -y.] 
Imposture,  "imposition,  deception.    (Sandys : 
Travels,  p.  173.) 

Im   po  ten9e,  fan'-pi-ten-gy,  s.     [Lat. 

impotentia  =  inability ;  impotens  =  powerless  : 
im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  potcns  =  powerful.] 
[POTENT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  want  of  physical,  intel- 
lectual, or  moral  power ;  feebleness ;  imbe- 
cility. 

2.  Med.  :   Physical  inability  of  a  man  or 
woman  for  sexual  intercourse.     Incurable  im- 
potence at  the  time  of  marriage  may  be  pleaded 
as  a  reason  for  its  nullity. 

Im'-po-tent,  a.  &  ».    [IMPOTENCE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Want  of  physical,  intellec- 
tual, or  moral  power ;  deficient  in  capacity ; 
weak,  feeble.    (Shakesp. :  Othello,  ii.  1.) 

2.  Med. :  Destitute  of  the  power  of  sexual 
intercourse. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  is  feeble,  infirm,  or 
languishing  under  disease.    (Shakesp. :  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.) 

fan'-po'-tent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impotent;  -ly.] 
In  an  impotent  manner ;  weakly  ;  without 
power  over  the  passions. 

"  The  harmless  lance  is  impotently  flung." 

WUkie :  Eptgtmiad,  iii. 

im-pound',  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
pound  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  shut  up  or  confine,  as  cattle  in  a 
pound ;  to  pound. 

"The  things  distreined  must  in  the  first  place  be 
carried  to  some  pound,  and  there  impounded  by  the 
taker."— Blackstont :  Commentaries,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1. 

2.  To  confine ;  to  shut  in  ;  to  restrain  within 
limits.    (Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  i.  2.) 

.'!.  To  take  possession  of  and  retain,  as  a 
document  produced  as  evidence  in  a  trial,  in 
order  that  inquiry  may,  if  necessary,  be  made 
respecting  its  genuineness,  &c. 

*  Im  pound  age  (age  as  Kg),  s.    [Eng.  im- 
pound; -age.]  The  act  of  impounding,  as  cattle. 

fan  pound  er,  «.  [Eng.  impound;  -er.]  One 
who  impounds. 


fan-p6V-er-ish,  v.t.  [A  corrupt,  from  O.  Fr. 
appovriss-,  base  of  appovrissant,  pr.  par.  of 
appovrir  =  to  impoverish.  (Sfceat.)] 

1.  To  make  poor  ;  to  reduce  to  poverty  or 
indigence.    (Sir  T.  More  :  Utopia,  bk.  i.) 

2.  To  make  barren  ;  to  exhaust  the  strength, 
richness,  or  fertility  of  :  as,  To  impoverish  land. 

Im-poV-er-Ish-er,  s.  [Eng.  impoverish; 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  impoverishes. 

*  fan-poV-er-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impoverish; 
ly.]  So  as  to  impoverish. 


overs.  e  ac     o     mpoversng  ;    te 

tate  of  being  impoverished  ;  poverty  ;  indi- 
ence ;  a  draining  or  exhausting  of  wealth, 


ge 

richness,  or  fertility. 

"  To  the  injury  and  impoverishment  of  the  see."— 
Strype  :  Life  of  Aylmer,  ch.  x. 

*  fan-po^-cr,  v.t.     [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 

power  (q.v.).]     To  empower. 

"That  law  which  impoviered  the  Parliament  to  sit.* 
—  Warlmrton:  Work*,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  19. 

Im-prac-tlc-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  imprac- 
ticable; -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impractica- 
ble ;  impossibility  ;  infeasibility. 

"The  present  impracticability  of  converting  these 
men."—  Surd:  Works,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  39. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  intractable  ;  stub- 
born ;  untractableness. 

im-prac  tlc-a-ble,  a.  '  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  a 
not,  and  Eng.  practicable  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  practicable  ;  not  possible  to  be  done 
or  effected  by  the  means  at  command  or  by 
human  means  ;  not  feasible. 

"  This  plan,  though  specious,  was  impracticable."^ 
Jfacaulay  :  Hint.  Eng.,  ch,  v. 

2.  Intractable  ;  stubborn  ;  unmanageable  ; 
not  to  be  easily  or  readily  acted  upon. 

"Of  an  irritable  and  impracticable  temper."—  Mao- 
aulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  travelled  or  traversed  : 
as,  an  impracticable  road. 

Im  prac  tlc-a  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  imprac- 
ticable; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impracticable  ;  impracticability. 

11  Nor  is  anything  more  to  be  lamented  than  the  im- 
practicaoleness  of  doing  this."—  Svrift:  Present  Statt 
of  Affairs. 

fan-prac  -tic-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impractic- 
ab(le)  ;  -ly.  ]  In  an  impracticable  manner  or 
degree. 

*  Im-prac  -tfo-al,  a.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  practical  (q.v.).]   Not  practical  ; 
not  paying  due  regard  to  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  or  to  worldly  prudence. 

fan'  pre-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  imprecatus,  pa.  par. 
of  imprecor  =  to  call  down  by  prayer  ;  im-  = 
in-  —  on,  and  precor  =  to  pray.] 

1.  To  call  down,  as  a  curse,  calamity,  or 
punishment,  by  prayer. 

"  Nor  does  the  human  heart,  held  up  reeking  to  th* 
sun,  imprecate  the  reugeauce  of  heaven."—  Mickle: 
Lusiad.  (lutrod.) 

2.  To  call  down  or  invoke  a  curse  or  evil 
upon.     (Rochester:  Death  of  the  Princess  of 
Orange.) 

Im  pre  ca  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impra- 
cationem,  uccus.  of  imprecatio,  from  imprecatus, 
pa.  par.  of  imprecor;  Sp.  imprecation  ;  Ital. 
imprecazione.]  The  act  of  imprecating  or  call- 
ing down  a  curse  or  evil  upon  any  one;  a 
curse  ;  a  prayer  for  evil  to  fall  on  any  one  ;  a 
malediction. 

"He  drove  them  from  him  with  imprecations."— 
Macaulay  :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*  Im-prS-cat'-or-y,  a.    [Eng.  imprecat(e); 
-ory  ;  Sp.  imprecatorio.]    Of  the  nature  of  or 
containing  imprecations  or  curses  ;  maledic- 
tory ;  involving  a  curse  or  evil. 

*  fan-prS-cI'-slon,  ».    [Pref.  im-  •=  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  precision  (q.v.).]    A  want  or  lack  of 
precision,  exactness,  or  accuracy. 

*  im  pregn    (g  silent),  v.t.    [Fr.  imprtgntr, 
from  Lat.  imprcegno  =  to  make  pregnant,  to 
impregnate  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  pregnant  ;  to  impregnate  ;  to 
make  prolific  with  young.  (Thomson:  Summer, 
140.) 

2.  To  make  fruitful.  (Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  500.) 


boil.  bo"y ;  pout,  jowl;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  £enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-clan,    tian  -  shun,     -tion,    sion     shun ;    tion, -sion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -siouB  =  shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfL 
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nr 
di 


a  To  fill  out 

"  If  an  impmxing  wind 
Kill  Dot  the  fliutgiug  i  .in  i  W 

HomO:  Pom  Kayol  to  Hit  Ha  etty. 

Im-prSg-na-blT-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  impregna- 
ble ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
pregnable. 

Im  prcg  na  blc,  *  im  preig  na  ble.  a. 

[Kr.  imprtiiable,  from  im-  =  Lat  in-  =  not, 
mnd  prtndreCLsii,  prthendo)  -  to  take.] 

1.  That  cannot  be    stormed   or  taken  by 
assault ;  able  to  resist  all  attacks. 
-  The  battery,  gnanled  well. 
Remains  as  yet  impregnable.' 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  liL 

•2.  That  cannot  be  injured  or  destroyed. 

"Glory,  while  the  hero  pursues  great  and  nohlo 
enterprises,  is  impr,ynable."—^t»eie:  Sixctator.  No. 
tl&. 

*  3.  Not  to  be  moved  or  shaken  ;  invincible, 
immovable  ;  proof  against  attack. 

*  Im-prSg'-na-ble-nSss,  s.     [Eng.  impreg- 
nable; -nrss.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impregnable  ;  impregnability. 

Im-pre'g'-na-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impregnable); 
-ly.]  In  an  impregnable  manner  ;  so  as  to  be 
impregnable. 

"For,  on  the  prophecy  concerning  Antichrist,  the 
Protestant  churches  were  founded  ;  and  by  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  general  are  they  tmfirrgnably  upheld."  — 
War  burton  :  irorkt.  vol.  x.,  dis.  28. 

•  Im  preg  -nant,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  preg'nant  (q.v.).]     Not  pregnant. 

*  Im-preg'-nant.-s.    [Lat.  imprcegnans,  pr. 
par.   of  impregno  =  to   impregnate.]     That 
which  impregnates. 

"  It  (interest!  is  the  pole  to  which  we  turn,  and  our 
Qpathuin*  judgments    seldom   decline   from   the 
ection  of   this    impregnaiit."  —  Glanvill :  Scepsis 
SciiHt'jicn,  cb.  xiv. 

fan  preg'-nate,  v.t.  &  i.     [IMPREGNATE,  o.] 
[Fr.  impregner;  Ital.  impregnare.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  fill  or  get  with  young  ;  to  make  preg- 
nant ;  to  cause  to  conceive. 

2.  To  fertilise  in  any  way  ;  to  render  fruit- 
ful or  fertile. 

"  To  impregnate  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  prose- 
lytes."— Decay  of  Piety. 

*  3.  To  infuse  the  particles  of  another  sub- 
stance into ;  to  communicate  the  virtues  of 
another  substance  to  ;  to  saturate. 

"That  common  mercury  may  indeed  be  spiritually 
impregnated,  I  have  been  persuaded."— Boyle:  Works, 
L6«. 

*  B.  Tntrans. :  To  become  impregnated  or 
pregnant. 

•  Im-preg'-nate,  a.     [Low  Lat.  improsgnatus, 

pa.  par.  of  iniprcegno  =  to  impregnate  :  im-  = 
in,  and  prregnans,  prcegnas  =  pregnant ;  Ital. 
impregnato  ;  Sp.  impregnado.] 

1.  Impregnated  ;  pregnant ;  rendered  pro- 
lific or  fruitful. 


2.  Having  the  virtues  of  another  substance 
communicated  or  infused  into  it. 

"  Let  one  move  his  impregnate  needle  to  any  letter 
of  the  alphabet."—  Glantttl:  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
ch.  ixi. 

lm  preg  na  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  imprcegna- 
tio,  from  f mprcegnntus,  pa.  par.  of  imprcegno ; 
Fr.  impregnation ;  Sp.  impregnation ;  Ital. 
impregnazio  ne.  ] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  impregnating  or 
making  pregnant ;  fecundation  ;  fertilisation. 

*  2.  The  act  or  process  of  infusing  or  com- 
municating the  virtues  of  another  substanoe, 
as  by  intimate  commixture  ;  infusion,  satura- 
tion. 

"  Whether  the  (ingle  signature  of  one  stone  included 
tn  the  matrix  and  belly  of  another,  were  not  sufficient 
at  fii»t  to  derive  this  vertue  of  the  pregnant  stone, 
upon  others  in  imijregnation,  may  yet  be  farther  con- 
sidered."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*  3.  That  with  which  anything  is  impreg- 
nated. 

•  lm-preign-a-ble,  a.    [IMPREGNABLE.] 

•  im-pre-Ju'-di-cate,    *  Im-pre-Ju'-di- 
cat-ed,  a.    [Pref.  im-  —  in-  =  not,  and  Eng. 
prejvdicate  (q.v.).]    Unprejudiced,  impartial, 
unbiassed ;  not  prepossessed. 

"  The  solid  reason  of  one  man  with  imprejudicate  ap- 
prehensions."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errovrt,  bk.  L,  ch.  vfl. 

*  im-pren-a-ble,  o.    [IMPREGNABLE.]^ 

*  Im-prep-ar-a'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  im-  =  in- 

=  uot,  and  Eng.  preparation  (q.v.).  |    Want  or 


lack    of  preparation  ;   onpreparedneu  ;  un- 
readiness. 

"It  is  our  iufldellty,  our  imprei>arati>m  that  makes 
death  any  other  tli.-n  advantage."— lip.  llalt :  Con- 
ttmpl. ;  Lautrut  Dead. 

Im-prc  so,  s.    [Itid.]    [IMPRESS.] 

Her. :  A  device,  a  motto,  as  on  a  shield, 
Ac. ;  an  impress. 

im  pro  sar  I  o,  *.  [Ital.]  One  who  orga- 
nizes, manages,  or  conducts  a  concert  or  an 
opera  company. 

Im  -pre-  scrip'-  ta-ble,  a.  [IMPRESCRIP- 
TIBLE.] 

im-pre-scrfp-ti-bil'-J-ty,  s.  [Eng.  impre- 
ffi'i/'tible ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
imprescriptible. 

Im-pre-scrip'-ti-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  prescript ible  (q.v.);  Fr.  impre- 
scriptible.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  lost  or  impaired  by 
neglect  to  use,  or  by  the  claims  of  another 
founded  upon  prescription  (q.v.). 

"  All  feudal  privileges  were  treated  as  encroach- 
ments on  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  monarchy." — 
BaUam :  Middle  Agts,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Not  derived  from  or  dependent  upon  ex- 
ternal   authority  ;    self-evidencing  :   as,    the 
imprescriptible  laws  of  reason. 

Im-pre-scrlp'-tl-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impre- 
scriptib(k);  -ly.]  In  an  imprescriptible  manner. 

*  im  prese',  s.  [Ital.  impresa.]  An  impresa, 
an  impress. 

"  An  imprae  is  a  device  IB  picture  with  his  motto 
or  word  borne  i  by  noble  or  learned  i>ersonages." — 
Camden :  ftemaine*. 

im  press'  (1),  v.t.  [Lat.  impresso  =  a  frequent, 
from  imprimo  (pa.  par.  impresses)  =  to  im- 
press :  im-  =  in-  =  in,  upon,  and  premo  = 
=  to  press  ;  Fr.  imprimer ;  Sp.  imprimir.] 

1.  To  press  or  stamp  in  or  upon  ;  to  mark  by 
pressure ;  to  make  a  mark  or  figure  up<>n  by 
pressure. 

"His  heart  like  an  agate  with  your  print impressed." 
Shakes)). :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  produce  by  pressure,  as  a  mark  or 
figure ;  to  imprint. 

*  3.  To  press  down. 

"  The  conquering  chief  his  foot  imprett 
On  the  strong  neck  of  that  destructive  beast." 

Dryden  :  Meleager  4  Atalanta,  200. 

4.  To  mark,  as  though    impressed   by  a 
stamp. 

"They  are  the  image  of  his  own  mind  impressed 
on  our  souls."—  Sharp,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  1. 

5.  To  affect  strongly ;  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on. 

"  More  moved  by  what  impresses  the  senses  than  by 
what  is  addressed  to  the  reason."— Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

6.  To  fix  deeply ;  to  inculcate ;  to  stamp 
deeply. 

"  His  aspect  and  his  air  impressed 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast." 

Byron  :  Giaour. 

6.  To  urge  strongly  :  as,  Impress  on  him  the 
necessity  of  coming. 

*  7.  To  print,  as  a  book  ;  to  imprint. 

im-press'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
press,  v.  (q.v.).'] 

1.  To  compel  to  enter  the  public  service  as 
seamen ;  to  seize,  and  take  into  service  by 
compulsion. 

"  The  power  of  impretting  seafaring  men  for  the  sea 
service  by  the  king's  commission,  has  been  a  matter  of 
gome  dispute,  and  submitted  to  with  great  reluctance." 
— BlacTatone :  Commentariet,  bk.  i.,  ch.  13. 

2.  To  seize,  take,  or  set  apart  for  the  public 
service  :  as,  To  impress  a  sum  of  money,  to  im- 
press  provisions. 

impress-gang,  s.    [PRESS-GANG.] 

im  press  (1),  s.    [IMPRESS  (1),  v.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  marking  by  pressure ;  the  act 
of  stamping  a  mark  or  figure  upon. 

2.  A  mark  or  stamp  made  by  pressure  ;  the 
figure  or  image  of  anything  effected  by  pres- 
sure ;  a  stamp ;  an  impression. 

3.  A  mark  of  distinction ;  a  characteristic 
mark. 

"  His  mind  was  one  which  readily  took  the  imprest 
of  any  stronger  mind."— Atacaulay ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

4.  A  device  ;  a  motto,  as  upon  a  shield,  seal, 
&c. 

"  About  the  border,  in  a  curious  fret, 
Emblems,  impreuet.  hieroglyphics  set" 

Drayton :  Baront'  Wart,  Tt 


im' -press  (2),  *  im  prosse,  s.     [IMPRESS 

C-0,  v.} 

1.  The  act  of  impressing  or  compelling  to 
enter  the  public  service  as  seamen. 

"  Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  soi-s  twk 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  L  L 

2.  That  which  is  impressed,  seized,  or  set 
apart  for  the  public  service. 

*  im-press-i-biT-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  impressible; 
-ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  impres- 
sible ;  susceptibility. 

*  im  press  i-ble,  a.     [Eng.  impress ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  impressed  ;  yielding  to  pres- 
sure ;  readily  taking  an  impression  ;  suscepti- 
ble ;  susceptive. 

*  Im-press'-I-bly,  (idv.     [Eng.  impressib(le)  ; 
-ly.}    In  an  impressible  manner. 

im  press  ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.  [Lat  impressio, 
from  impressus,  pa.  par.  of  imprimo=to  impress 
(q.v.);  Fr.  impression;  Sp.  impresion;  Ital. 
impress  lone.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  impressing  or  pressing  one 
body  upon  another ;  the  act  of  impressing  or 
stamping  any  thing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  impressed,  stamped, 
or  marked. 

3.  That  which  is  impressed,  stamped,  or 
marked  ;  a  mark  made  liy  pressure  or  stamp- 
ing; a  stamp  ;  an  impress. 

"If  it  bear 

The  stamp  and  clear  impression  of  good  sense, 
And  be  not  costly."  Cowper  :  Task,  vi.  983. 

4.  A  copy  taken  by  pressure  from  type,  an 
engraved  plate,  &c. 

5.  All  the  copies  of  a  work  taken  at  one 
time ;  an  edition. 

*  6.  A  form  ;  figure  ;  shape  ;  appearance. 

"  Which  like  a  waxen  Image  next  the  fire 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  tiling  it  was." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 

7.  Effect  or  influence  on  the  organs  of  sense, 
caused  by  contact  with  an  external  object ; 
the  idea  or  memory  of  the  object  as  perceived 
and  remembered  ;  an  image  fixed  in  the  rnind. 

8.  An  effect  produced  upon  the  mind,  con- 
science, feelings,  &c. 

"  For  never  was  there  a  mind  on  which  both  services 
and  injuries  left  such  faint  and  transitory  impres- 
lions."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

9.  An  indistinct  notion,  remembrance,  or 
belief. 

*  10.  The  effect  of  an  attack  or  influence  ex- 
cited from  without. 

"  Such  a  defeat .  .  .  may  surely  endure  a  comparison 
with  any  of  the  bravest  impressions  in  ancient  times." 
—  Wotton,  {Toad.) 

11.  Power  or  influence  caused  to  operate ; 
efficacious  agency,  operation,  or  influence. 

"  Universal  gravitation  is  above  all  mechanism,  and 
proceeds  from  a  divine  energy  and  impression."— 
Bentley :  Boyle  Lectures. 

*  12.  Impress! veness ;  emphasis.    (Milton.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Print. :  The  pressure  applied  to  a  sheet 
in  the   press.      Also  the  appearance  of  the 
sheet,  front  or  back,  when  it  is  taken  from  the 
press. . 

2.  Painting: 

(1)  The  first  coat  or  ground  colour,  laid  on 
to  receive  the  other  colours. 

(2)  The  single  coat  of  colour  laid  upon  a 
wall  or  wainscot  of  an  apartment  for  ornament, 
or  upon  timber  to  protect  it  from  moisture,  or 
upon  metals  to  protect  them  from  rust. 

*  im-press'-ioin-a-bll-i-ty  (ss  as  sh),  *. 

[Eng.  impressionable;  -ity.]  '.'he  quality  or 
state  of  being  impressionable  ;  susceptibility 
of  impression. 

im  press  ion  a-ble  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng. 
impression;  -able.]  Susceptible  of  or  liable  to 
impression  ;  easily  impressed  ;  impressible. 

im  press  ion  a  ble-nesa  (ss  as  sh),  ». 
[Eng.  impressionable ;  -ness.]  Impression- 
ability (q.v.). 

im  prfiss'  ion  Ism   (ss  as  sh),  «.     Tho 

doctrines  and  methods  of  the  impressionists. 

im  prSss'  ion  1st  (ss  as  sh),  «.  A  writer 
or  a  painter  who  aims  at  reproducing  the 
immediate  impressions  made  upon  him  by 
natural  objects. 


Jate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
M,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  03  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =»  kw. 
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•im  press'-ion-less  (ssas  sh),  a.  [Eng. 
impression  ;  -less.]  Having  the  quality  of  not 
being  impressed  or  affected  ;  not  impression- 
able. 

Im-press'-Ive,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Latin  impres- 
sivus,  from  impresses.  [IMPRESS.]  Fr.  im- 
pressif;  Ital.  impressivo  ;  Sp.  imprest vo.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  power  to  impress  ; 
making  or  tending  to  make  an  impression ;  im- 
pressing the  mind;  exciting  ortending  to  excite 
sensibility. 

"  His  own  manner  of  reciting  verses,  which  was  won- 
derfully impressive."— Murphy  :  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

*  2.  Capable  of  being  impressed ;   suscept- 
ible, impressionable. 

"  With  such  brave  raptures  from  her  words  that  rise. 
She  made  a  breach  in  his  impressive  breast" 

Drayton :  Barons'  Wart,  ill. 

Im-press'-ive-ly^  adv.  [Eng.  impressive; 
-ly.]  In  an  impressive  manner ;  forcibly, 
strikingly.] 

fan-press -ive-ness,  *.  [Eng.  impressive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
pressive. 

"  Our  thoughts  of  It  have  much  mor»  of  vivacity 
and  impressiveness."— Paley,  ser.  4. 

fan-press  -ment,  ».  [Eng.  impress  (2),  v. ; 
-ment.}  The  act  of  impressing;  the  state  of 
being  impressed  ;  the  act  of  seizing  for  public 
service  ;  compulsory  service. 

"The  great  scandal  of  our  naval  service— impress- 
ment—died a  protracted  death."— J.  H.  Burton  :  Reign 
tf  Queen  A  nne,  ii.  29. 

IT  The  first  known  Commission  for  impress- 
ment was  in  1355.  In  December,  1641,  the 
English  Parliament  declared  it  illegal  to  press 
men  either  for  the  land  or  the  sea  service. 
Nevertheless  the  seizing  of  seamen  for  the 
navy  continued  through  all  the  wars  arising 
out  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  had  become 
obsolete  before  the  Crimean  War. 

* Im-press'-or,  s.  [Eng.  impress;  -or.]  One 
who  or  that  which  impresses. 

"  Fancy  is  the  receiver  and  imprettor."  —  Boylt  : 
Works,  vl.  333. 

*  im  pressure  (pressure  as  prcsh  ur),  s. 
[Eng.  impress;  -ure.]  A  mark  made  by  pres- 
sure ;  an  impression,  an  indentation,  a  dent. 

"  By  Jove  multipotent 

Thou  should'st  not  l«ar  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  imjiressiire  made 
Of  our  rank  feud  "         Shakesp. :  Trail.  *  Creu.,  Iv.  5. 

Im'  prest,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  in  presto  =  in  ready 
money  ;  Lat.  prcfsto  =  at  hand,  ready.]  Money 
advanced ;  a  loan,  an  advance,  a  kind  of  ear- 
nest-money. 

*  imprest-money,  a.     Money  paid  on 
enlisting  soldiers. 

Imprest-office,  s.  A  department  of  the 
Admiralty  which  attends  to  the  business  of 
advancing  moneys  or  loans  to  paymasters  and 
other  officers. 

fm-prest',  v.t.  [IMPREST,  ».]  To  advance  on 
loan. 

•Im-preV-a-lei^e,  *fan-preV-a-len-cy, 

t.  [Pref.  im-  —  in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  prevalence 
(q.v?).]  A  want  or  lack  of  superior  or  pre- 
vailing power  ;  incapability  of  prevailing  ;  in- 
effiiacy. 

"  The  Impotence  and  imprmaleney  of  them  all."— 
Bait :  Remains,  p.  276. 

•Im-prS-var'-ic-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in- 
=  not,  and  Eng.  prevaricable  (<|.v.).]  Not  to 
be  departed  from. 


•fan-pr&-v6nt-a-biT-i-ty,  s.    f_ft 

ventable;  -%.]    The  quality  or  state  of  not 
being  preventable. 

•Im-prS-vSnt'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in* 
=  not,  and  Eng.  preventable  (q.v.).]  Not  pr» 
ventable ;  incapable  of  being  prevented;  IM 
evitable. 

Im-pri  ma'  tur, ».  [Lat.  =  let  it  be  printed.] 

1.  A  licence  to  print  a  book  granted  by  the 
censor  or  licenser  in  those  countries  where  the 
censorship  of  the  press  is  still  kept  up. 

"  As  If  a  letter'd  duuce  had  said  '  Tls  right,' 
And  imprimatur  usher'd  it  to  light.' 

foung  :  Satin  Til 

2.  A  mark  of  approval  or  recommendation 
generally. 

•  fan-prim' -er-y,  ».  [Fr.  imprimerie;  from 
imprimer  =  to  imprint,  to  print.] 


1.  A  print,  an  impression. 

2.  A  printing-house. 

3.  The  art  of  printing. 

*  fan-prjm'-ing,  s.  [Lat.  im-  =  in,  and  primus 
—  the  first.]  A  beginning ;  a  first  action,  mo- 
tion, or  effect. 

"  There  were  both  their  spriugings  and  im  primings, 
as  I  may  call  them."—  Wotton  :  Reliquiae,  p.  161 

Im-pri'-mis,  adv.  [Lat.  from  im-  =  in,  and 
primus  —  the  first.]  In  the  first  place,  firstly. 


1m'  print,  s.  [IMPRINT,  v.]  That  which  is 
imprinted  or  impressed ;  an  impress ;  that 
which  is  printed  on  the  title-page  of  a  book  ; 
specif.,  the  name  of  the  printer  or  publisher 
of  a  book,  together  with  the  place,  and,  fre- 
quently, the  date  of  publication. 

"  Issuing  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Northampton 
without  the  printer's  imprint."— Pall  Hall  Gazette, 
Feb.  28,  1884. 

im-print',  v.t.  &  i.      [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  on, 
and  Eng.  print  (q.v.);  O.  Fr.  empreindre;  pa. 
par.  empreint ;  Sp.  emprentar  ;  Ital.  imprentare.  ] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  impress ;   to  mark  by  pressure ;  to 
stamp. 

"  The  shape  of  her  most  dainty  foot 
Imprinted  there  I  fouud." 

Drayton  :  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

2.  To  impress  ;  to  stamp  deeply. 

"  Nature  imprints  upon  whate'er  we  see. 
That  has  a  heart  and  life  in  it.  Be  free." 

Cowper  :  Charity,  169. 

3.  To  stamp  as  letters  or  words  on  paper, 
&c.,  by  means  of  type,  plates,  &c.;  to  print. 

4.  To  fix  indelibly  or  deeply  ;  to  impress  on 
the  mind,  memory,  &c. 

"  There  are  truths  imprinted  on  the  soul  which  it 
perceives  or  understands  not."— Locke  :  Human  Un- 
derstanding, bk.  i.,  ch.  it 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  print. 

"This  is  the  science  of  imprinting,  and  the  craft  of 
making  paper  "—Sir  T.  More  :   Utopia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 
T  Things  are  impressed,  on  the  mind  so  as 
to  produce  a  conviction  ;  they  are  imprinted 
on   the  mind  so  as  to  produce   recollection. 
Engrave,  from  grave  and  graben  to  dig,  ex- 
presses more  in  the  proper  sense  than  either, 
and  the  same  in  its  moral  application.    (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

im-pris'-dn,  v.t.    [Fr.  emprisonner.] 

1.  To  put  into  or  confine  in  a  prison  or  jail ; 
to  arrest  and  detain  in  custody. 

"  The  king  toke  this  Gyffray  and  imprisoned  him." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  464. 

2.  To  confine,  restrain,  or  deprive  of  liberty 
in  any  way. 

"  Nine  years  imprison'd  in  those  towers  ye  lay." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xviii.  336. 

Im  pris  6n-er,  s.  [Eng.  imprison ;  -er.]  One 
who  imprisons  another. 

im-pris'-on-ment,  s.  [Fr.  emprisonnement, 
from  emprisonner.] 

1.  The  act  of  imprisoning  or  confining  in  a 
prison  or  jail. 

2.  The  state  of  being  imprisoned ;  confine- 
ment in  a  prison  ;  restraint  of  liberty. 

"[He]  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment." 
—linrke :  Speech  at  Bristol. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  imprisonment 
and  confinement,  see  CONFINEMENT. 

False  imprisonment :  (See  extract). 

"To  constitute  the  injury  of  .false  imprisonment 
there  are  two  jwints  requisite  ;  1.  The  detention  of  the 
person :  and,  2.  The  unlawfulness  of  such  detention. 
Every  confinement  of  the  [xjraon  is  an  imprisonment, 
whether  it  be  in  a  common  prison,  or  in  a  private 
house,  or  even  by  forcibly  detaining  one  in  the  public 
streets.  Unlawful  or  false,  imprisonment  consists  in 
such  confinement  or  detention  without  sufficient  au- 
thority. The  remedy  is  of  two  sorts  :  the  one  remov- 
ing the  injury  ;  the  other,  making  satisfaction  for  it 
And  the  means  of  removing  the  actual  injury  is  by 
writ  of  habeas  corpus." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk. 
lit.,  ch.  5. 

fan-prSb-a-biT-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  fing.  probability  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improbable ; 
unlikelihood. 

"There  are  degrees  herein  .  .  .  quite  down  to  im- 
probahilitu  and  unlikeliness."— Locke :  Hunum  Under- 
standing, bk.  Iv.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  That  which  is  improbable  or  unlikely ;  an 
improbable  event,  result,  Ac. 

"  It  is  the  praise  of  oinnipotencle  to  worke  by  im- 
probabilities." -  Bp.  Ball  Cantemp.;  Waters  qf  Jlarah. 

im-prSb'-^-blC,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  improba- 
bilis :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  probabilis  =  pro- 


bable ;  probo  =  to  prove ;  Sp.  improbable ;  ItaL 
improbabile.]  Not  probable  ;  not  likely  to  be 
true  ;  unlikely  ;  not  to  be  expected  naturally 
or  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

"  Events,  improbable  and  strange  as  these, 
Which  only  a  parental  mind  foresees, 
A  public  school  shall  bring  to  pass  vt  ith  ease." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  870. 

tim-prob  a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  improbable; 
-ness.]  The"  quality  or  state  of  being  impro- 
bable ;  improbability. 

fan-prob'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  improbable); 
-ly.]  In  an  improbable  manner  or  degree; 
without  or  beyond  probability  or  likelihood. 

"A  few  years  more  may,  not  improbably,  leave  him 
without  one  admirer."— Nurd :  On  the  Prophecitt. 
(Appendix.) 

*  im' -pro-bate,  v.t.  [Lat.  improbatus,  pa.  par. 

of  improbo  =  to  disapprove,  to  condemn  :  im- 
=  in-  =  not,  and  probo  =  to  approve.]  Not  to 
approve  ;  to  disapprove  of ;  to  disallow. 

im-pro-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  improbatio,  from 
improbatus,  pa.  par.  of  improbo ;  Fr.  improba- 
tion.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  disapproving ; 
disapprobation. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  proving  of  falsehood  or 
forgery  ;  an  action  brought  for  the  purpose  of 
having  some  instrument  declared  to  be  false 
or  forged. 

fan-prob'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  improbafy); 
-ory.] 

Scots  Law :  Containing  or  tending  to  disap- 
proval or  disapprobation ;  tending  to  disprove. 
It  is  the  opposite  to  approbatory. 

*  im-prob'-i-ty\  s.      [Lat.    improbitas,  from 
im-  ;=  in-  =  not,  and  probit/is  =  goodness ;  pro- 
bus  =  good;  Fr.  improbite ;  Sp.  improbidfid; 

'  Ital.  improbita.]  A  want  or  lack  of  probity, 
integrity,  or  rectitude  of  principle ;  dishonesty ; 
dishonourableness. 

"He  was  never  taken  notice  of  to  have  any  secret 
alloy  of  improbity."— Clarendon:  Religion  <t  Policy, 
ch.  vi. 

*  im-pro  elided ,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  produced  (q.v.).]     Not  produced. 

*  fan-pro- f I'- cien9e,  *  Im-pro-f  I'-cien- 

9y  (ci  as  Sh),  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  —  not, 
and  Eng.  proflcience,  proficiency^,  v.).]  A  want 
or  lack  of  proficiency. 

"The  excellency  of  the  Ministry,  since  waited  on  by 

such  an  imprcjiriency,  increases  my  presaging  fears. "— 

Boyle:  Works,  i.  36. 

*  Im-prSf '-it-a-ble,  *  im-prcf-yt-a-ble» 

a.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  —  not,  and  Eng.  profita- 
ble (q.v.).]     Not  profitable  ;  unprofitable. 
"  Perceyuyuge  the   impro/ytable   weedea   apperinf 

which  wyll  annoy  his  corne  or  hei-bes. "— Sir  T.  Eluot: 

The  Oovernovr,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  fan-pro-gres'-sive,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  - 

(q.v.).] 


Not  pro- 


"  This  may  be  i 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errou 


not,  and  Eng.   progressive 
gressive ;  not  progressing. 

*  fan-pro-gres'-sive-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  impro- 
gressive;  -ly.]    In  an  itnprogressive  manner; 
not  progressively. 

*  Im-prS-lif' -ic,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  prolific  (q.v.).]     Not  prolific;  not 
fruitful ;  unproductive. 

•im-pro-lif'-I-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in. 
and  Lat.  prolifico  =  to  make  prolific  (q.v.).j 
To  impregnate,  to  fecundate ;  to  make  prolific. 
MIIS  to  imfjroliftcate  the  seed."— 
turs,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  Im -prompt',  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
En^.  prompt  (q.v.)J     Not  ready  ;   unready, 
unprepared. 

"  So  imprompt,  so  111-preiiared  to  stand  the  shock." 
—Sterna :  Tristram  tiha/uly,  i.  219. 

im  pr6mp   tu,  adv.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
inpromptn  —  in  readiness.] 

A.  As  adv. ;   Off-hand ;   without  previous 
study. 

B.  As  adj. :  Done  or  said  off-hand  or  with- 
out previous  study  ;  off-hand,  extempore. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  piece  made  off-hand  or  ex- 
tempore ;  an  extemporaneous  composition. 

*  im-pr8mp'-tu-iut,  s.  [Eng.  impromptu,  s. ; 
-ist.]    One  who" produces  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ;  an  improviser. 

"Theodore  Hook,  the  wittiest  man  of  his  day,  wa» 
a  most  prolific  impromptuist."—  Chambers's  Journal, 
xxx.  742. 


boil,  btfy;  porit,  joM;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bcnph;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  -  soan.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -gion  -  znun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  ahiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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Improper— improvisate 


Im  prSp'-er,  o.  [Fr.  impropre,  from  Lat.  fm- 
jtntprius;  Ital.  improprio ;  Sp.  im;>n>/m>.] 
[PROPER.] 

*  1.  Not  peculiar  or  proper  to  an  individual ; 
general,  common. 

~2.  Not  proper ;  not  well  adapted  or  suited 
to  the  circumstances,  design,  or  end  ;  unsuit- 
able, unfit :  as,  an  improper  medicine. 

3.  Unbecoming,  indecent :  as,  an  improper 
speech,  improper  conduct. 

"  And  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave."         ShaJcttp.':  Lear,  v.  S. 

4.  Not  just,  not  correct,  not  accurate,  erro- 
neous. 

"  He  disappeared,  win  mrify'd : 
For  'tis  improper  speech  to  say  he  died : 
He  was  eihai'd."  Dryden.    (Todd.) 

Improper-feuds,  t.  pi. 

Law :  Derivative  feuds,  as  for  example  those 
•which  were  originally  sold  to  the  feudatory 
for  a  price, 

improper-fraction,*.  [FRACTION,  II. l.] 

•  Im-prdp-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  improperatus, 
l>a.  par.  of  impropero  =  to  taunt,  to  upbraid.] 
Vituperation,  abuse,  reproach  ;  a  taunt. 

"  Omitting  these  improperationi  and  terms  of  scur- 
rility.'— Browne.  (Webster.) 

Im-prop'-er-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  improper;  -ly.] 

1.  In    an    improper,    unfit,    or    unsuitable 
manner ;  not  fitly,  not  suitably,  not  properly. 

"  It  is  not  lest  you  should  censure  me  improperly, 
but  lest  you  should  form  improjier  opinions  on  mat- 
ters of  some  moment."—  Burke  :  Speech  at  Bristol. 

2.  In  an  unbecoming  or  indecent  manner. 

3.  Not  justly,  accurately,  or  correctly  ;  in- 
correctly. 


"  im-prop'-er-ty,  s.    [IMPROPRIETY.] 

•  Im  pro-pi -tious,   a.     [Pref.  im-  =  fn-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  propitious  (q.v.).]     Not  propi- 
tious ;  unpropitious,  unfavourable. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  in  the  mean  'time  that  your 
dreams  were  impropitiout."—  Wotton :  Remain*,  p.  574. 

•  im  r ro  por   tion  a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  im-  = 
tn-  —  not,  and  Eng.  proportionable  (q.v.).]   Not 
proportionable. 

"  If  I  had  thought  a  creature  of  her  symmetry  could 
have  dared  so  improportionnble  and  abrupt  a  digres- 
sion."— Ben  Jontan  :  Cynthia  t  Ktnels,  i.  3. 

•  fan-prS -por'-tton-ate,  a.    [Pref.  im-  = 
in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  proportionate  (q.v.).]   Not 
proportionate  ;  not  in  proportion. 

"The  cavity  is  improportionaU  to  the  head."— 
Smith :  On  Old  Age,  p.  59. 

fan-pro  -pri-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  pref.  im-  = 
in,  and  propriatus,  pa.  par.  of  proprio  =  to 
appropriate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  convert  to  one's  own  or 
to  private  use  ;  to  take  to  one's  self;  to  appro- 
priate. 

"  Impropriating  the  Spirit  of  God  to  themselves."— 
Milton:  Animad.  upon  Kemonstranft  Defence. 

2.  Eccles.    Law:    To    place    the    revenues, 
profits,  care,  and  charge  of,  into  the  hands  of 
a  layman  ;  to  vest  in  a  layman  or  corporation. 

"Other  religious  houses  and  rectories  that  were  im- 
prapriated."—Bumet :  Hist.  Reform.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  act  as  or  become  an  impro- 
priator. 

Jm-prd'-pri-ate, a.  [IMPROPRIATE, ».]  Placed 
or  vested  in  Ihe  hands  of  a  laynw  n  ;  impro- 
priated. 

Km-pro-pri-a'-tion,  s.    [IMPROPRIATE.  ] 

*  1.  The  act  of  impropriating  or  appropriat- 
ing to  oneself. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice in  the  hands  of  a  layman  ;  the  act  of  em- 
ploying the  revenues  of  a  church  for  a  lay- 
man's use.     When,  after  the  suppression  of 
abbeys  in  1539,  Henry  VIII.  gave  their  reve- 
nues to  his  courtiers,  the  latter  were  termed 
impropriators.  According  to  Haydn  (ed.  187S), 
their  successors  are  7,597  in  number. 

"  An  improvriation  is  properly  so  called  when  the 
church  land  is  in  the  hands  of  a  layman."— Ayliffe  • 
Parergon. 

3.  That  which  is    impropriated,   as  eccle- 
siastical property. 

"  All  the  imprnpriationi  might  easily  have  been  pur- 
chased in  those  days."— Jfelton :  Life  of  Bishop  Bull. 

im-prd'-pri-a-tor,  ».  [Eng.  impropriat(e) ; 
-or.]  One  who  impropriates  ;  specifically,  a 
layman  who  has  possession  of  the  lands  of  the 


church  or  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  ;  one  who 
holds  an  imprupriation. 

"  If  some  rich  improi>rititors  could  be  prevailed  upon 

to  restore  tu  Hie  Olmrch  some  part  of  her  revenues.'  — 

M-joti  .•  Life  of  Bp.  Bull. 

*  fan-pro' -pri-a-trfac,  s.  [Formed  by  analogy 
from  IMPROPRIATE  (q.v.).J    A  female  impro- 
priator. 

fan-pri-pri'-e-ty,  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  propriety  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improper  ; 
a  want  or  lack  of  propriety,  suitableness,  or 
fitness  in  regard  to  time,  place,  circumstances, 
&c. 

2.  That  which   is   improper ;  an  improper, 
unsuitable,  or  unbecoming  act,  expression,  &c. 

"  Deformed  with  all  the  improprietiet  which  igno- 
rance and  neglect  could  accumulate  upon  him."  — 
Johnson  :  Preface  to  Shakspere. 

*  Im-pros-per  -i-ty,  s.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  prosperity  (q.v.).]     A  want  or 
lack  of  prosperity,  good  fortune,  or  success. 

"The  prosperity  or  improtperily  of  a  man,  or  hi» 
fate  here,  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  his  own  pru- 
dence or  imprudence." — Jortin :  Hem.  on  Eccles.  Silt. 

*  im  pros   per  ous,  o.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 

not,  and  Eng.  prosperous  (q.v.)."]     Not  pros- 
perous, fortunate,  or  successful ;  unfortunate. 
"  Since  the  improsperous  voyage  we  begun." 

Dry  den:   Virgil;  sBnrid  v.  815. 

*  Im  pros   per  ous  ly,  adv.     [Pref.  im-  = 
in-  —  not,  and  Eng.  prosperously  (q.v.).]     Not 
prosperously ;  unsuccessfully,  unfortunately. 
(Dray ton :  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair.) 

*  im  pros  per -ous -ness,   s.     [Eng.  im- 
prosperous;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  improsperous  ;  want  of  prosperity  or 
success  ;  ill-success. 

"The  improspcroHineu  ...  of  a  whole  kingdom 
should  be  imputable  to  one  such  sin."— Hammond  : 
Works,  iv.  514. 

t  Im-prdv-a-blT-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  improvable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improva- 
ble ;  capability  of  being  improved,  or  of  being 
used  to  advantage. 

fan-pr6V-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  improve);  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  improved ;  capable 
of  being  improved  ;  susceptible  or  admitting 
of  improvement  or  amelioration  ;  that  can  be 
made  better  or  advanced  in  good  qualities. 

"The  peculiar  gift  of  improvable  reason."— Archbp. 
Sumner:  Record!  of  Creation  (ed.  1816),  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Capable  of  being  used  to  advantage,  or 
for  the  increase  of  something  valuable. 

*  im  prov'-a  ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  improva- 
ble ;  -ness.]  "The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
provable ;  improvability. 


*  fan-prov'-a-bly,  adv.     [Eng.  improvable); 
-ly.]    In  an  improvable  manner ;  in  a  manner 
admitting  of  improvement. 

Im-pr6ve'  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and 
Eng.  prove  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

-     1.  To  make  better ;  to  increase  the  value, 
worth,  goodness,  or  power  of. 

"If  time  improve  our  wit,  as  well  as  wine." 

Pope. -Satires,  v.  49. 

2.  To  use  or.  employ  to  advantage  or  good 
purpose  ;  to  turn  to  profitable  account ;  to 
take  advantage  of ;  to  utilize. 

"  I  learn  from  her  flight. 
Had  I  skill  to  improve  it,  a  lesson  of  love." 

Cowper  :  The  Swallow. 

*  3.  To  increase,  to  augment,  to  add  to ; 
said  of  something  bad. 

"  This  confusion  was  shortly  improved  by  the  Huuus 
and  the  Vandals,  who  overran  all  Italy."— Clarendon  : 
Religion  i  Polity,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  grow  or   become   better   in    value, 
worth,  goodness,  Ac.  ;  to  advance  in  goodness 
or  value. 

2.  To  become  better  in  health  ;  to  recover 
from  illness  ;  to  regain  health  or  strength  ;  to 
amend. 

3.  To  increase,  to  rise,  to  be  enhanced  :  as, 
Prices  improve. 

If  To  improve  on  or  upon :  To  make  addi- 
tions or  improvements^on,  so  as  to  bring  nearer 
to  perfection. 

*  fan-prdve'  (2),  v.t.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  prove  (q.v.).]  To  disprove  ;  to  prove 
false  ;  to  refute.    (Tyndall :  Workes,  p.  340.) 


*  Im  prove'  (3),  v.t.  [Fr.  imprmiver,  from 
Lat.  improbo,  from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  probo 
=  to  prove,  to  approve.]  To  censure,  to  blame, 
to  reprove,  to  impeach. 

"  It  is  maruell  but  here  be  somewhat  that  they  in- 
proue,  for  their  mynd  is  so  intoxicate  that  there  U 
nothing,  but  they  will  note  it  with  a  black*  coale"— 
Pryth :  Workes,  p.  77. 

fan-prove' -ment,  s.     [Eng.  improve;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  improving  or  making  better ; 
the  act  of  advancing  or  raising  in  value,  worth, 
goodness,  &c. 

"The  improvement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural 
obtaining  of  riches."— Bacon :  Knags;  Of  Jiichei. 

2.  The  act  of  using  or  employing  to  advan- 
tage ;  the  act  of  turning  to  good  purpose  or 
account ;  profitable  use  or  employment. 

3.  The  state  of  being  improved  or  made 
better ;  advancement  in  value,  worth,  good- 
ness, knowledge,  &c. ;  profitable  use  or  em- 
ployment. 

"  Exercise  is  the  chief  source  of  improvement  in  all 
our  faculties."—  Blair,  vol.  i.,  lect  2. 

4.  Progress,  growth,  increase. 

"  How  impossible  it  was  for  that  body  of  men  to 
compose  the  distempers  of  that  age,  or  prevent  the 
improvement  of  them."— Clarendon :  Religim  *  Policy, 
ch.  vii. 

5.  That  which  improves  or  increases   the 
value,  worth,  goodness,  4c.  of ;  that  which  is 
added,  or  done  to  anything  in  order  to  improve 
it ;  that  by  which  anything  is  advanced  in 
value  or  excellence;  a  beneficial  or  valuable 
addition. 

"The  parts  of  Silion,  Camilla,  and  some  few  others, 
are  improvement*  on  the  Greek  poet."— Addtion: 
Spectator,  No.  273. 

Im-prov'-er,  s.     [Eng.  improve);  -er.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  in> 
proves  or  makes  better. 

"  Eminent  improvers  of  any  art  may  be  allowed  for 


2.  Dress. :  A  learner  in  dressmaking. 

*  fan-pro-vid'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  provided;  Lat.  improvisus.] 

1.  Unforeseen,     unexpected ;     unprovided 
against. 

"  To  work  new  woe  and  improaided  scath." 

Spenser:  P.  (J.,  1.  xii.  34. 

2.  Unprepared,  unready. 

"  He  was  nut  to  hope  for  any  aide  from  Maximilian, 
for  that  hee  was  altogether  improuided."— Bacon: 
Henry  I'll.,  p.  109. 

fan  -  proV- 1  -  den9e,  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  providence  (q.v.).]  The  quality 
of  being  improvident ;  want  of  foresight  or 
forethought ;  want  of  thrift. 

fan-prov'-l-dent,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  provident  (q.vl).] 

1.  Not  provident;  wantkig  in  foresight  or 
forethought ;  neglecting  to  make  provision  for 
future  exigencies ;    careless  for  the  future ; 
thriftless.   (Drayton :  Robt.  Duke  of  Normandy.) 

2.  Careless,  heedless  ;  not  circumspect. 

"  Improvident  soldiers  !  had  your  watch  been  good. 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen." 

Shalces/i.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1. 

*  fan-prov-I-den'-ttaHy  (ti  as  sh),  adv. 
[Pref.  im-  =  in-  —  not,  and  Eng.  providential; 
-ly.]    Improvidently. 

fan-prov'-I-dent-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  improvi- 
dent; -ly.]    In  an  improvident  manner;  with- 
out foresight  or  forethought. 
"  Jmprovidentli/  rash."    Drayton :  Pdly-Olbion.  s.  12. 

Im-prov'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [IMPROVE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :   Making  or  tending  to  make 
better  in  value,   worth,   goodness,   &c. ;   be- 
coming or  growing  bettar. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  IMPROVEMENT 
(q.v.). 

improving  lease,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  lease  granted  for  more  than 
the  ordinary  duration  to  a  tenant  with  a  view 
to  encourage  him  to  make  improvements  on 
the  farm  in  the  hope  of  himself  benefiting  l>y 
them,  when,  from  neglect  or  exhauftt'on  of  the 
soil,  it  would  require  great  outlay  nnd  labour 
to  prepare  it  for  successful  cultivation— 

fan-pr6v'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  improving; 
-ly.]  In  an  improving  manner;  so»s  to  im- 
prove. 

fan-proV-if-ate,  a.    flt*l.  improvisato,  pa 
par.   of   improvisare.]     Unpremeditated,   im- 


t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  ptf 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cab,  care,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu-kw. 
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promptu  ;  done,  made,  or  said ;  impromptu 
or  extempore. 

fm-proV-i-sate,  v.t.  &  i.    [IMPROVISATE,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  compose,  recite,  or  sing  im- 
promptu ;  to  improvise. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  improvise ;  to  speak,  re- 
cite, or  sing  extemporaneously. 

tm-prov-i-sa'-tion,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  doing  anything  extem- 
poraneously ;   the  act  or  art  of  composing, 
reciting,  or  singing  verses  impromptu. 

"The  talent  of  improvisation,  which  is  found  even 
among  the  lowest  of  the  people."— Scott :  lion  Roderick. 
(Note.1 

2.  That  which  is  improvised  or  extempo- 
raneous ;  an  impromptu.     (G.  Eliot :  Middle- 
march,  ch.  xx.) 

*  fcn-pro-vis'-a-tize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  impro- 
visat(e);  -ize.]    To  improvisate  ;  to  improvise. 

Ln-prov'-i-sa-tor,  or  Im-pro-vlf '-a-tor, 

*.  [Eng.  improvisa!(e) ;  -or.]  One  who  com- 
poses, sings,  or  recites  verses  extemporane- 
ously ;  an  improviser. 

fan-pro- vis-a-tdr'-e,  *.    [IMPROVVISATORE.] 

Im-pro-vis  -a-tor-jf,  Im-pr6-vis-a-tdr'- 

i-al,  o.  [Eng.  improvisat(e) ;  -ory,  -orial.] 
Of'or  pertaining  to  improvisation  or  extempo- 
raneous composition,  reciting  or  singing  of 
verses. 

Im-pro-vis-a-tri'-ce  (o  as  jh),  s.  [IMPROV- 

VISATRICE.] 

Im '-pro-vise  (or  i  as  i),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  impro- 
viser, from  Ital.  improwisare  =  to  sing  extem- 
pore verses,  from  improvise  =  unexpected,  un- 
provided for,  from  Lat.  improvisus  —  unfor- 
seen  :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  provisns,  pa  lar. 
ofprovideo  =  to  foresee.]  [PROVIDE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  improvisate ;  tocompose,  recite,  or  sing 
extemporaneously. 

2.  To  do,  form,  or  make  up  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  or  for  a  special  purpose  or  occa- 
sion ;  to  extemporize. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  compose,   recite,  or  sing 
versesextemporaneously  orimpromptu :  hence, 
to  do  anything  off-hand,  or  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

Im'-prd-vis-er  (or  i  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  impro- 
vis(e);-er.]  One  who  improvises ;  an  improvi- 
sator. 

*  Im-pro-vJ'-sion,  «.   [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  provision  (q.v.).^    Want  or  lack  of 
foresight  or  forethought ;  improvidence. 

"Her  improvision  would  be  justly  accusable,"  — 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  UL,  ch.  li. 

*  fan-pro-Vl'-sd,  a.     [Ital.,  from  Lat.  impro- 
visiis.]    [IMPROVISE.]     Not  prepared  or  medi- 
tated beforehand  ;  impromptu ;  extemporane- 
ous. 

Im-prSv-vIs-a-tor'-e'  (pi.  im-prSv-vif- 

a-tor'-i),  s.  [Ital.  ;  Fr.  improvisateur.]  One 
who  improvises  ;  a  versifier,  who  ran,  without 
preparation,  compose  verses  upon  any  given 
subject.  (Byron :  Beppo,  xxxiii.) 

Im-prov-vls-a-tri'-ce,  Im-pro-vis-a- 
tri'-ce  (C  as  jh),  s.  [Ital.  imprmmisatrice; 
Fr.  improvisatrice.]  A  female  improvvisatore ; 
an  extempore  poetess. 

bn-prii'-dence,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impni- 
dentia,  from  impnidens  =  imprudent  (q.  v.): 
8p.  imprudencia;  Ital.  imprudenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imprudent ; 
want  or  lack  of  prudence  ;  indiscretion  ;  want 
of  caution,  foresight,  or  circumspection  ;  hted- 
lessness  ;  carelessness. 

"This  serenity  wn>  interrupted,  jx-rlmi*  by  his  own 
tmprud»nce."—lHc>ae :  Life  of  Cam-ens. 

2.  An  imprudent  act  or  course  of  action. 

fan  pru  dent,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  imprudens 
—  not  prudent ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  imprutlentr..]  Not 
prudent ;  wanting  in  prurience,  foresight,  cir- 
cumspection, or  discretion  ;  indixcreet ;  in- 
judicioun  ;  ill-advised  ;  rash. 

"  Nature  pulling  at  thine  heart, 
Condemns  the  unfatherly,  tin-  imprudent  part. ' 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  80A. 

Jm-pru  dent-l&adtf.  [Eng.  imprudent;  -/?/.) 
In  an  imprudent  manner ;  indiscreetly  ;  in- 
judiciously. (Hall:  Henry  VI.,  an.  39.) 


*  Im  pu'-ber-al,  a.     [Lat.  impubes  (genit.  im- 
puberis) :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  pubes,  puber  = 
of  age.]    Not  having  reached  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. 

*  fan-pu'-ber-t^,  s.      [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =not, 
and  Eng.  puberty  (q.v.).j     The  state  of  not 
having  reached  the  age  of  puberty  ;  a  want  of 
the  age  at  which  the  contract  of  marriage  may 
be  legally  entered  into.    (Paley :  Moral  Phil- 
osophy, bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii.) 

Im  pu  den9e,  *fan'-pu-den-$^,  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  impudentia,  from  impudens  =  im- 
pudence ;  Ital.  impudenza ;  Sp.  impudencia.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impudent ;  sliame- 
lessness  ;  impertinence ;  assurance  ;  forward- 
ness ;  want  of  modesty. 

"An  outward  show  of  levity,  profusion,  improvi- 
dence, and  eccentric  impudence.'  —  Macaulay  :  Hist. 
Mng.,  ch.  vt 

T  Like  one's  impudence:  Impudent  conduct, 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  one. 

Im  -pu-dent,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impudens : 
im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  pudens  —  modest, 
ashamed;  Ital.  &  Sp.  impudente.]  Wanting  in 
shame  or  modesty  ;  shameless  ;  immodest ; 
impertinent;  bold-faced;  full"  of  assurance. 

"Canis  (saieth  Donate)  is  a  worde  that  menne  vse  to 
obiecte  vnto  suche  as  be  impudent  and  shamelesse 
f Blows."—  Cdal:  Flowres,  to.  90. 

fan'-pu-dent-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  impudent;  -ly.] 
In  an  impudent  manner ;  without  shame  or 
modesty  ;  shamelessly  ;  insolently. 

"  Publishing  so  impatiently  such  manifest  vn- 
truthes."— Hackluyt :  Voyages,  lit  596. 

*  im-pu-dlc'-I-ty,  s.   [Lat.  impudicitia,  from 
impudicus  =  immodest :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
pudicits  —  modest.]     Immodesty  ;  shameless- 
uess. 

"  That  usual  pride,  levity,  or  impudicity,  which  they 
observed  or  suspected  in  tuixtf.'—Bf,  Taylor. 

Im  pugn  (g  silent),  *  im  pugne,  v.t.  [Fr. 
impugner,  fromLat.  impugno  =  to  tightagainst : 
im-  =  in.-  =  in,  on,  and  pugno  =  to  fight.] 

1.  To  attack  in  argument ;  to  call  in  ques- 
tion ;  to  assail ;  to  contradict ;  to  gainsay. 

"To  impugn  them  with  arguments  from  thence."— 
Boyle:  Wortu,  vL  711. 

*  2.  To  oppose ;  to  go  against. 

"  In  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  yon." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

*  Im  pugn  -a-ble  (g  silent),  a.      [Eng.  im- 
pugn ;  -able.]    That  may  or  can  be  impugned, 
gainsaid,  or  called  in  question. 

*  im  pug  na  tion,  s.   [Lat.  impugnatio,  from 
impugno  =  to  fight  against ;  O.  Fr.  impugna- 
tion ;  Sp.  impugnacion ;   Ital.  impugnazione.] 
The  act  of  impugning  oropposing  ;  opposition. 

"  The  impugnation  of  Chrtstes  reale  presence  in  the 
sacrainente." — Bp.  Gardner :  Trunsubstantiation.  to. 
107. 

*  Im  pugne,  v.t.    [IMPUGN.] 

Im  pugn  er  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  impugn ;  -er.] 
One  who  impugns,  opposes,  or  contradicts ; 
an  opponent. 

"  Some  papists,  impuyners  of  the  king's  authority." 
—Strype  :  Memorial t  (an.  1538). 

*  Im  pugn  ment  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  impugn ; 

-iiient.]  The  act  of  impugning ;  the  state  of 
being  impugned. 

*  Im  pu'  Is  san9e,  ».    [Fr.,  from  im-  =  in- 

=  not,  and  puissance  —  power.]  Want  or  lack 
of  power ;  impotence,  weakness,  feebleness, 
inability. 

"  I  felt  myself 
So  safe  in  impuissanre  and  despair." 

K.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  ix. 

*  Invpu   Is  sant,  a.    [Fr.,  -from  fm-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  puissant  —  powerful.]     Wanting*  or 
without  power  or  strength ;  impotent,  weak, 
feeble. 

"So  empty  an  offer  of  so  impuiuant  a  service."— 
Bacon :  To  Lard  Treasurer  Burghley. 

im  pulse,  s.  [Lat.,  from,  and  of  the  same 
form  as  impulsus,  pa.  par.  of  impello  =  to  im- 
pel, to  drive.]  [IMPEL.] 

1.  The  act  of  impelling  or  causing  to  move 
by  communication  of  force. 

"  Between  every  impulse  of  the  object  and  every  mo- 
tion of  the  hand,  an  entire  perception  and  volition 
must  intervene."— Search:  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  L, 
pt  i.,  ch.  IL 

2.  Force  communicated  ;  the  effect  produced 
by  an  impellent  or  communicated  force. 

3.  Influence  acting  upon  the  mind,  especially 
suddenly  or  momentarily  ;  a  sudden  thought, 


idea,  or  determination  :  as,  To  act  under  the 
impulse  of  the  moment. 

*  4.  Instigation,  urging,  incitement.  (In  thfcl 
example  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable.) 

"  Meantime,  by  Jove's  imtmlse,  Mezentius  armed. 
Succeeded  Turnus."       Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .en.  x.  975, 

*  5.  An  attack,  an  onset,  a  shock. 
"  Unmoved  the  two  united  chiefs  abide. 

Sustain  the  impulse,  ami  receive  the  war." 

Prior  :  Ode  to  the  tjueen.  xiii.  (1706.) 

6.  A  help  forward  or  in  advance ;  promotion. 

*  Im-pulse ,  v.t.    [IMPULSE,  s.]   To  instigate, 
to  incite,  to  urge,  to  give  an  impulse  to.. 

*  Im  pul  -sion,  s.    [Lat.  impulsio,  from  im- 
pulsus,  pa.  par.  of  impello.]    [IMPULSE,  s.] 

1.  The  act  of  impelling,  driving,  or  urging 
forward  ;  impulse ;  the  agency  of  a  body  in 
motion  upon  another  body. 

"All  Socrates  did  was  to  give  an  impulsion  in  a 
certain  direction,  and  to  furnish  a  certain  method."— 
Lewes  :  Uiltory  of  Philosophy,  \.  188. 

2.  The  state  of  being  impelled,  driven,  or 
urged  forward. 

"I  wish,  then,  thirdly,  that  Mr.  Hobbes  had  de- 
clared from  whence  the  regress  of  the  airs  impulsion 
should  begin."— Boyle :  Works,  i.  207. 

3.  Influence  acting  upon  the  mind  either 
from  within  or  without ;  impulse  ;  instigation. 

"  Thou  didst  plead 
Divine  impulsion."    Milton :  Samton  Aganittet,  422. 

Im-puT-Slve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  impulsif,  from  Lat 
impulsus,  pa.  par.  of  impello  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  im- 
pulsive.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  impelling; 
impellent ;  communicating  impulse. 

"  Some  cool  principle  of  action,  which  has  authority 
without  any  impulsive  force."— Reid :  On  the  Actitf 
Powers,  ch.  i.,  ess.  3. 

2.  Urging  or  driving  forward. 

"  His  quick  eye  fixed  heavily  and  dead. 
Stirs  not  when  pricked  with  the  impultite  goad." 
Drayton  :  Mw.s  his  Birth  *  Miracles,  bk.  it 

3.  Acting  under  or  liable  to  be  actuated  I  y 
impulse. 

"  My  heart,  impulsive  and  wayward." 

Longfellow  :  Miles  Standisli,  vi. 

IT.  Mech. :  Applied  to  forces  which  act  not 
continuously  but  by  intermittent  force. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  impels  ;  an  im- 
pelling cause,  reason,  or  motive. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  these  motives  and  impulsi-*!, 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  refused  to  be  sent  abroad."— 
Reliquiae  H'ottoniana,  p.  403. 

*  im-piST-sIye-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  impulsive ;  -ly.} 

In  an  impulsive  manner ;  by  impulse. 

Im  -  pul'  -slve- ness,  s.  [Eng.  impulsive; 
-ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impul- 
sive ;  liability  to  act  under  impulse  ;  impulsive 
nature. 

*  im-pul'-sor,  s.     [Lat.]    One  who  or  that 
which  impels  ;  an  impelling  force  or  power. 

"  The  greater  compression  is  made  by  the  union  of 
two  impulsors." — Browne  :  Cyrus1  Garden,  ch.  li. 

*  frn-punc'-tate,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  punctate  (q.v.).]     Not  punctate  or 
dotted. 

*  im-punc'-tu-al,  re.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not; 

Eng.  punctual  (q'.v ;).]     Not  punctual. 

*  fan-puno-tu-al'-I-t^,  ».     [Pref.  im-  =  in- 

=  not,  and  Eng.  punctuality  (q.v.).]    Want  of 
punctuality. 

*  Iin-pun'-I-bljf,  adv.    [Lat.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  punio  =  to  punish.]     Without  punish- 
ment ;  with  impunity. 

"  No  one  impunibly  violates  a  law  established  by  the 
goda."— tllis:  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things. 

Im-pun'-I-ty,  »  im-pun-i-tie,  s-  tFr-  *"»- 
punite,  from  Lat.  impunitatem,  accus.  of  im- 
punitas  =  impunity,  from  impunis  =  without 
punishment :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  punio  =  to 
punish  ;  pmia  =  punishment ;  Ital.  impunita; 
Sp.  impimviad.] 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  punishment 
or  penalty. 

"  He  had  not  escaped  with  impunity."— Macau! ay: 
/list.  Eng.,  ch.  vl. 

2.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  injury,  hurt, 
loss,  or  damage. 

*  im-pur-a'-tlon,  s.    [Eng.  impur(e) ;  -ation.) 

The  act  of  making  impure  ;  defilement ;  ob- 
scuration. 

"  To  forbid  their  impuration  by  the  noysome  f ogge* 
and  mints  of  those  mis-opinions."— Bp.  Ball:  Con- 
tempt. ;  Christ  *  Caesar. 


boll,  bo^;  pout,  Jovv-1;  cat,  ci'l.  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xcnophon,  exist,     ph      C 
-clan,    tian  -  shan.     tion,  -sion  =  Khun ;     tioa.  -|ion  =  zhun.   -clous,    tiour,,  -sious  -•  shus.     blc,  -die,  &c.  =  baJ.  deL 
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impure— in 


Im  pure ,  a.  [Fr.  impur,  from  Lat.  impurus, 
from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  punts  =  pure; 
Ital.  4  8p.  impure.] 

1.  Not  pure;  mixed  or  impregnated  with 
foreign  matter  ;  foul ;  feculent. 

"  Not  confined  within  the  Kinks  of  Til* r.  not  mix- 
Inf  with  the  impure  waters  of  lt."—StiUingJt*»t ;  Ser- 
mom,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

2.  Defiled  with  guilt:  guilty;  not  innocent; 
Unholy. 

"  /mpur*  and  vncleane  then  are  all  they  that 
Itndy  to  breake  Gud'i  comuiaundciueutes."— Tyndall: 
Vforkn,  p.  IM. 

3.  Unfit  for  religious  or  sacred  use  ;  unhal- 
lowed ;  unholy. 

4.  Unholy,  immoral ;  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  morality;   specif.,  obscene,  unclean,  un- 
chaste. 

"  Murli  less  to  feed  and  fan  the  fatal  fire* 
Of  pride,  ambition,  or  impure  desires." 

Cotfttr  :  Ketirtment,  110. 

6.  Not  grammatically  correct;   not  pure; 
containing  foreign  idioms  or  characteristics. 

•fan-pure',  v.t.  [IMPDRE,  a.]  To  make  im- 
pure, to  render  foul,  to  defile,  to  pollute. 

"  One  drop  of  that  wicked  blood  was  enough  both  to 
Impun  and  spill  all  the  rest."— Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.  ; 
Atkalia*  t  JoaA. 

|m-pure'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impure;  -ly.]  In 
an  impure  manner  ;  with  impurity. 

t  fan-pure -ness,  s.  [Eng.  impure; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  impure  ;  impurity. 

"  The  act  of  substantial  impurenui  committed  "— 
Milton  :  Doctrine  »/  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

Im-pur'-I-ty,  *  im-pur-i-tee,  *im-pur-i- 
tie,  s.  [Fr.  impurete ;  from  Lat.  impurita- 
Um ;  accus.  of  impuritas  =  impurity  ;  from 
impurus  =  impure  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  impurita;  Sp. 
impurldad.} 

1.  The  quality  or   state  of  being  impure ; 
Impure  nature ;  a  want  of  purity ;  foulness, 
feculence,  pollution,  obscenity,  lewdness,  im- 
morality. 

2.  Grammatical  incorrectness. 

3.  That  which   makes   impure,   defiles,   or 
pollutes  ;  impure  matter,  actions,  or  words 

"  '.  Let  no  visible  or  audible  impurity,'  says  Juvenal, 
•enter  the  apartment  of  a  child;  for  to  children  the 
greatest  reverence  is  due.'  "—Oeattie :  On  Moral  Science, 
pt.  i..  ch.  ii.,  S  6. 

•Im-pur'-ple,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng.  pur- 
ple (q.v.).  J  To  make  purple ;  to  colour  as 
with  purple  ;  to  empurple. 

"  Impurpled  with  celestial  roses." 

Milton  :    P..L.,  ili.  304. 

*  fan-pUt-a-blT-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  imputable; 
•ity.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imputable. 

tm-put'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  imputabilis,  from 
imputo  =  to  bring  into  a  reckoning ;  Fr.  <fe  Sp. 
imputable;  Ital.  imputabile.]  [IMPUTE.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  imputed,  charged, 
or  ascribed  ;  ascribable,  chargeable. 


*2.  Chargeable  or  accusable  with  a  crime 
or  fault. 

"  The  law  deems  her  to  be  a  dutiful  wife  as  long  a* 
the  fault  lies  at  his  door,  and  she  is  in  no  wise  im- 
putable."—AyI\ffe  :  Parergon. 

*  im-puf -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imjmtable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imputa- 
ble ;  imputability. 

•Im-put'-a^-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  imputdb(le);  -ly.] 
By  imputation. 

im  pu-ta-tion,  s.     [Lat.  imputatio;    from 
imputalus,  pa.  par.  of  imputo;  Fr.  imputation; 
Sp.  imputation;  Ital.  imputations.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  imputing,  ascribing,  or  charg- 
ing ;  ascription,  attribution. 

2.  That  which  is  ascribed  or  attributed  as  a 
charge  or  fault :  reproach,  censure. 

"  The  sceptical  and  sarcastic  Halifax  lay  under  the 
imputation  of  infidelity."—  Macaulay  :  Bift.  Eng., 
eh.  ix. 

*  3.  A  report,  an  opinion  erpressed,  a  hint, 
an  intimation. 

"  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  ?  " 
— Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  8. 

IL  Theol. :  The  verb  impute  occurs  fifteen 
times  in  the  Authorised  Version ;  the  noun 
imputation  not  at  all.  The  Calvinistic  doctrine 
is  that  Adam's  sin  of  disobedience  in  Paradise 
is  imputed  to  all  his  natural  descendants, 
making  each  person  who  comes  into  the  world 
chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  Original  Sin  (q.v.). 
On  the  other  hand,  God  justifies  those  effec- 


tually called,  not  by  counting  faith  itself,  or 
any  other  act  of  obedience,  as  merit,  but  by 
imputing  to  them  as  righteousness  the  obe- 
dience and  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ, 
which  they  receive,  and  on  which  they  rest 
by  faith,  the  gift  of  God.  The  ninth  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  recognises  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin  ;  the  eleventh  teaches  that  we 
are  accounted  righteous  only  for  the  merit  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  by  faith,  but  the  word 
impute  is  not  employed.  [IMPUTE,  II.,  1.  2.] 

*  Im-put'-a-tive,  a.    [Lat.  imputativus,  from 
imputatus,'i*&.  par.  of  imputo ;  Fr.  imputatif; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  imputativo.]     Coming  by  impu- 
tation ;  imputed. 

"  The  imuutatin  righteousness  of  the  Mosaical  law." 
-A'elton  :  Life  of  Bp.  Bull. 

*  frn-put'-a-tive-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  imputative; 

-ly.]  In  an'imputative  manner ;  by  imputation. 

Im  pute',  v.t.     [Fr.  imputer ;    from  Lat.  im- 
puto =  to  bring  into  a  reckoning :  im-  —  in, 
and  puto  =  to  reckon,  to  suppose  ;  Sp.  impu- 
tar;  Ital.  imputare.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  ascribe,  to  attribute. 

"  The  delay  was  imputed  to  adverse  winds." — Afacau. 
lay  .'  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  To  set  to  the  account  or  charge  of ;  to 
charge. 

"  Nothing  can  be  truly  imputtd  to  me  beyond  some 
foolish  talk."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

*  3.  To  take  account  of ;  to  reckon,  to  re- 
gard, to  consider. 
IX  Technically: 

1.  Script.  :  To  reckon  to  one,  to  place  to 
one's  account,  whether  on  the  debtor  side,  as 
charging  one  with  any  fault,  sin,  trespass,  or 
iniquity  (Lev.  xvii.  4  ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  15  ;  2  Sam. 
xix.  12 ;  Ps.  xxxii.  2  ;  Kom.  iv.  8  ;  v.  13  ;  2  Cor. 
v.  19) ;  or,  on  the  creditor  side  in  a  general 
sense  (Hab.  i.  11),  or  in  a  special  one  (1)  mor- 
ally or  ceremonially  (Lev.  vii.  18);  (2)  spiritu- 
ally (Rom.  iv.  6.  11,  22,  23  ;   James  ii.  23). 
[IMPUTATION.] 

2.  Theol. :   To  lay  to  one's   charge,   or  to 
credit  with  the  possession  of  righteousness. 
[IMPUTATION.] 

fan-put'-er,  s.  [Eng.  impure);  -er.]  One 
who  imputes  or  attributes. 

*  fan-pu-tre's'-cl-ble,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  putrescible.]    Not  putrescible  ; 
not  liable  or  subject  to  putrefaction. 

fan'-rfch,  im'-rfgh  (ch,  gh  guttural),  s. 
[Gael.]  A  kind  of  strong  soup  made  of  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  inside  of  oxen.  (Scotch.) 

*  im  uhc'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  in,  on, 
and   Eng.   unction.]      The  act  of   wiping  or 
rubbing. 

"  The  Imunctinn  of  the  eles,  with  the  juice  thereof." 
—P.  Holland :  PHnie,  bk.  xx.  ch.  v. 

in,  prep.,  adv.,  s.,  &  interj.  [A.S.  in;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  in;  Icel.  i;  Sw.  &  Dan.  i;  Goth. 
in;  Ger.  in;  Welsh  yn;  Lat  in;  Gr.  iv,  ivi 
(en,  eni).] 

A.  As  prep. :  Within,  inside  of,  contained 
or  existing  in.    Used — 

1.  Of  place,  situation,  or  petition: 

2.  Of  time : 

3.  Of  existence  or  residence  within :  Denoting 
existence  as  a  constituent  part,  quality,  attri- 
bute, or  power. 

4.  Noting  proportion :  Out  of :  as,  one  in 
three. 

5.  Noting  the  ground,  reason,  or  object :  Be- 
cause of,  for. 

6.  Noting  change  from  one  state  to  another : 
as,  To  put  a  law  in  force. 

7.  With  the  force  of  into,  expressing  motion. 

"  Let  me  not  cast  in  endless  shade 
What  is  so  wonderfully  made." 

Tennyinn :  Tun  Voicei. 

*8.  With  the  force  of  on. 


9.  Noting  design,  tendency,  or  purpose. 

"  Aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise." 
Shaketp. :  J'wo  dmtlemen  of  Verona,  lii.  1 

10.  Noting  the  relation,  state,  condition,  or 
point  of  view,  under  which  a  thing  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

B.  As  adverb : 
L  Ordinary  language : 
1.  Within   or  inside   some  place;  specif., 
indoors,  at  home  :  as,  Is  he  in  ? 


2.  In  some  place  or  office. 
"  Who  loses  and  who  wins  ;  who's  in,  who's  ont." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  r.  & 
S.  Into,  within  ;  denoting  motion. 
"We  will  come  111  to  dinner." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  reniet,  iii.  1 

*4.  Close,  home. 

"  Left  handed  fencers  ...  are  in  with  yon  If  yon 
offer  to  fail  back  without  keeping  your  guard."— 
Tatltr. 

*5.   Engaged  in  some  business  or  affair. 
(V  Estrange.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law  :  In  possession  ;  with  privilege  ;  a 
term  used  to  denote  the  nature  or  the  mode 
of  acquiring  an  estate,  or  the  ground  upon 
which  a  seizin  is  founded  :  thus,  a  leaseholder 
is  said  to  be  in  by  a  lease. 

2.  Naut.  :  Applied  to  the  sails  of  a  ship 
when  furled  or  stowed. 

3.  Cricket  :  At  the  wickets. 

C.  As  subst.  :  A  person  in,  or  holding,  an 
office:   specif.,  in  polities,  a  member  of  the 
party  in  office. 

"  The  pledges  which  the  Ins  have  to  contend  with  In 
their  strife  with  the  Outs."—  Pall  Mall  (iaiette,  July  7. 
183-1. 

D.  As  an  interj.  :  Go  in,  get  in. 


.  .      . 

IT  1.  Inasmuch,  Inasmuch  as,  In  as  much  as: 
Considering  that,  since. 

2.  In  blank  : 

(1)  With  the  names,  figures,  &c.,  omitted. 

(2)  With  the  name  only  :  said  of  the  indorse' 
ment  of  a  bill  or  note  by  merely  writing  on  it 
the  indorser's  name. 

3.  In  course  :  Of  course.     (Vulgar.) 

4.  In  name  of:  By  way  of:  as,  Money  paid 
in  name  of  damages. 

5.  In  that  :  Because,  seeing  that,  since,  for 
the  reason  that. 

6.  In  the  name  of:  Under  the  authority  of  ; 
on  the  pe  i  of  ;  on  behalf  of;  also  in  invoca- 
tions,  prayers,  &c. 

7.  In  and  out  : 

(1)  As  adverb  : 

(a)  Fast  and  loose  ;  trickily. 

(ft)  Unequally.  . 

(2)  As  adj.  :  Unequal. 

(3)  As  subst.  :  The  details  or  intricacies  of  a 
matter  (generally  in  the  plural)  :  as,  To  know 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  matter. 

8.  In  vacua  : 

(1)  Lit.  :  Within  a  space,  nominally  alto- 
gether, really  almost,  exhausted  of  air. 

t  (2)  Fig.  :  Apart  from  everything  else. 

"We  cannot  treat  its  constitutional  changes  in 
tacuo,  and  as  abstracted  from  nil  public  transaction*." 
—Levnt  :  Cred.  Early  Koman  Hiit.  (1855),  i.  126. 

9.  To  keep  in  with  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :   To  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  ;   to  keep  on  terms  of  friendship,  inti- 
macy, or  familiarity  with. 

(2)  Naut.  :  To  keep  close  or  near  :  as,  To 
keep  a  ship  in  with  the  land. 

10.  To  keep  one's  hand  in  :  To  keep  up  one's 
skill  by  practice. 

*  in-and-in,  s.  &  adv.  : 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  game  played  by  three  per- 
sons with  four  dice,  each  person  having  a 
separate  box.     In  meant  a  doublet,  or  two 
dice  alike  out  of  four  ;  in-and-in  denoted  two 
doublets,  or  all  four  dice  alike. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Amongst  members  of  the  same 
family  :  as,  To  breed  in-and-in.  . 

*in,  v.t.     [IN,  prep.]    [!NN,  v.] 

1.  To  take  in  ;  to  inclose. 

2.  To  get  in,  to  harvest,  to  house,  to  store. 
"[Fitchisl  hinfd  and  threshed  and  husbandlie  dight, 

Keepes  laboring  cattle  in  verle  good  plight" 

Timer  :  Butbandrie,  xxiil.  1». 

in-  (1),  pref.  [IN,  pref.]  The  English  preposi- 
tion in  used  as  a  prefix,  with  the  simple  force 
of  in  or  within  :  as,  insight,  income,  inbred, 
inland,  &c. 

in-  (2),  pref.  [Lat.]  An  adverbial  or  preposi- 
tional prefix,  used  in  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  or  from  the  Latin  through  the  French. 
It  has  three  forces  : 

(1)  That  of  the  preposition  or  adverb  in, 
as  in  invade,  innate,  i?iclose,  &c. 

(2)  An  intensifying  or  augmenting  force,  as 
in  impoverish. 


fite.  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pit, 
or.  wore,  w^Lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  «  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu-kw.. 


inability— inaidable 
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(8)  A  negative  force.  This  is  the  most  com- 
mon use,  as  the  prefix  can  be  added  to 
almost  all  adjectives  and  adverbs.  In-  be- 
comes i-  before  gn,  as  in  ignoble;  U-  be- 
fore I,  as  in  illegiil ;  im-  before  m,  b,  or  p, 
as  in  immense,  imbibe,  impure ;  ir-  before  r, 
as  in  irrational.  In  many  cases  the  words 
have  reached  us  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French,  as  incapable,  incarnation,  <fcc.  In-  is 
used  to  form  a  large  number  of  words  corre- 
lative to  others  beginning  with  e-  or  ex-,  as 
inhale,  exhale. 

In-a-ba'-I-tfc  *  in-a-bll-i-tie,  *  In-a- 
byl-i-te,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ability 
(q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unable  ; 
lack  or  want  of  ability,  capacity,  or  power, 
whether  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral ;  want 
or  lack  of  resources  ;  ircompetence,  power- 
lessness,  disability. 

"  His  own  utter  inability  trt  stand  before  the  power 
Of  the  Almighty."— Stillingjleet :  Work*,  vol.  it,  ser.  9. 

^f  Inability  denotes  the  absence  of  ability 
In  the  most  general  and  abstract  sense.  Dis- 
ability implies  the  absence  of  ability  only  in 
particular  cases :  the  inability  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  is  irremediable  ;  the 
disability  lies  in  the  circumstances,  and  may 
sometimes  be  removed.  (Crabb :  Eng,  Synon.) 

*  in-a'-ble,  v.t.    [ENABLE.] 

•  in-a  -ble-ment,  s.    [ENABLEMENT.] 

*  In-&b'-stl-nen$e,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  abstinence  (q.v.).l    Want  of  abstinence  ; 
indulgence  of  the  appetites  or  desires. 

"  That  thou  mayst  know 
What  misery  the  inabttinence  of  Eve 
Shall  bring  on  men."  Milton :  P.  L.,  xi.  4T«. 

•In-ab-stract'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  abstracted  (q.v.).]  Not  abstracted. 

•  In-a-bus'-Ive-ly,  adv.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng".  abusively  (q.v.).]     Not  abusively;  with- 
out abuse  or  misuse. 

"  That  Infinite  wisdom  and  purity  of  Intention  which 
resldeth  iu  the  Deity,  and  which  makes  power  to  con- 
list  inabutinelii  only  there."—  North :  Light  in  the  Way 
to  Paradae  (1682).  p.  91. 

In-ac-ces-Sl-blT-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  accessibility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inaccessible ;  incapability  of  being 
reached,  approached,  or  attained  to. 

"  Nature  having  supplied  that  with  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  precipice.' —Butler :  Remains,  i.  417. 

In-ac-9es'-si-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inac- 
cessibilis.]  [ACESSIBLE.] 

1.  Not  accessible  ;  that  cannot  be  rescued 
or  approached  ;  incapable  of  access. 

"  The  markets  were  often  inaccessible  during  several 
months."— Macaulny  :  HiU.Eng.,  ch.  lit 

2.  That  cannot  be  attained  to  with  the  un- 
derstanding. 

"  Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Ix. 

3.  Denying  or  refusing  access  ;  not  affable  : 
as,  an  inaccessible  person. 

4.  That  cannot  be  obtained  :  as,  an  inacces- 
tible  document. 

t  in-ac-ces'-sl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inacces- 
tibU ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inaccessible  ;  inaccessibility. 

"  The  inacceuiblenfue  of  the  place."- Bishop  Ball : 
Contempt. ;  Jonathan's  Victory. 

In  ac  968  si  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inaccessible)  ; 
•ly.]  In  an  inaccessible  manner  or  degree  ;  so 
as  to  be  inaccessible.  (Glover :  The  Atheniad, 
bk.  xxi.) 

in-ac'-cu-ra-cy,  *.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
accuracy  (q.v.).] 

1.  Want  of  accuracy,  exactness,  or  correct- 
ness ;  incorrectness,  inexactness. 

2.  That  which  is  inaccurate ;  a  mistake,  an 
error  ;  an  inaccurate  statement 

"The  Jacobite  leaden  watched  carefully  for  tnao- 
ewraciet  In  bU  reports."—  ilacmtlay :  Aiit.  Eng., 

In-ac  -cu  rate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
oceura*«"(q.v.).] 

1.  Not  accurate ;  not  exact,  incorrect ;  not 
accordicg  to  truth  or  the  facts  :  as,  an  inac- 
curate statement,  an  inaccurate  document. 

"But  men  going  into  antiquity  under  the  Impres- 
sion of  modern  Ideas.  OHM  need*  form  very  inaccurate 
Judgment*."—  tTarburton :  Maine  legation,  bk.  1L,  i  «. 

2.  Not  careful  or  exact ;  not  keeping  strictly 
>r  closely  to  the  facts  :  as,  an  inaccurate  man. 


In-ac'-CU-rate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inaccurate; 
-ly  ]  In  an  inaccurate  manner  ;  not  accu- 
rately, exactly,  or  correctly  ;  without  regard 
to  accuracy. 


"They  say.  'comparatively  speaking'  signifie 
speaking   loosely,    inaccurately, 
Lewis  :  Matiut,  bk.  vi.    (Note  L.I 


urately,    and   incorrectly."— 


*  in-ac-quaint'-ange,  ».    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.   acquaintance   (q.v.)].     A  want   of  ac- 
quaintance. 

*  in-ac-qui-es'-cent,  a.    |_Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  acquiescent  (q.v.).]    Not  acquiescent  or 
acquiescing. 

*  in-act  ,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
act  (q.v.).]    To  actuate;  to  put  into  a  state 
of  action  or  activity. 

"The  soul  in  this  condition  was  united  with  the 
most  subtile  and  ethereal  matter  that  it  was  capable 
of  inacting."  —  Glanoill  :  Pre-existence  of  SouU,  ch.  xlv. 

in-ac'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  Cessation  from  action 
or  labour  ;  inactivity,  idleness,  rest. 

"She  was  condemned  to  inaction  and  to  vassalage." 
—Uacaulay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

In-ac'-tfve,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  active 
(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Not  active  or  acting;  having  no  power 
to  move  of  itself. 

"  Lying  thus.  inactive."    Tennyson  :  Enoch  Arden,  113. 

2.  Not  producing  any  effect;   having   no 
power  to  act. 

3.  Not  disposed  to  action  or  activity  ;  slug- 
gish, indolent. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  so  weak  and  inactive  as  the 
poor  horses  were."—  Swinburne  :  Spain,  let  40. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  Not  producing  the  usual  action. 

2.  Med.  :  Inoperative  ;   not  effecting  any- 
thing. 

3.  Optics  :  Not  affecting  polarised  light. 

in-ac'-tlye-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inactive;  -ly.]  In 
an  inactive  manner  ;  without  motion,  action, 
or  operation  ;  indolently,  sluggishly. 

"  Mark  how  your  son  spends  his  time  ;  whether  be 
inactively  loiters  it  away,  when  left  to  his  own  inclina- 
tion. "—Locke  :  On  Education. 

in-ac-tiV-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
activity  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  iMng.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inactive  ;  want  of  action  or  energy  ;  idleness, 
sluggishness. 

"  Virtue  concealed  within  our  breast 
Is  inactivity  at  best,"     Swift.  :  Horace  ;  Odet,  iv.  9. 

2.  Chem.,  Med.,  Optics,  £c.  :  Imperativeness  ; 
inability  to  produce  the  desired  effects  or  per- 
ceptible effects  at  all. 

in-ac'-tose,  s.  [Eng.  inactive)  (II.  8)  ;  suff. 
-ose  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem,  :  A  true  sugar  found  in  the  leaves  of 
certain  plants  previous  to  flowering.  Some  of 
tlie  tobacco  family  contain  as  much  as  12  per 
cent.  It  13  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar,  has  a 
powerful  reducing  action  on  Fehling's  solu- 
tion, but  has  no  action  on  polarised  light. 
E.  Maumen6  states  that  it  may  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  equal  weights  of  normal  sugar 
and  silver  nitrate  in  concentrated  solution. 
Its  characters  are  not  well  known. 

*  in  ac'-tu-ate,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
actuate  (q.v.).j    To  actuate  ;  to  move  or  excite 
to  action. 

"An  Infallible  sign  they  are  inactuated  by  the  Spirit 
of  God."-//.  Mure  :  Enthusiasm,  $  25. 

*  In-ac-tu-a'-tion,  s.    [INACTUATE.]    Opera- 
tion, action. 

"  That  they  should  be  inconsistent  in  the  supremest 
exercise  and  inactuation,  is  to  me  as  probable.  —Ulan- 
vtll  :  Pre-existence  of  Soult,  ch.  xlli. 

*  in-ad-ap-ta'-tion.  s.    r  Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  adaptation  (q.v.).]     The  quality  or  state 
of  not  being  adapted  or  fitted. 

in-ad'-e'-qua-cy,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
adequacy  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inadequate  ;  insufficiency,  incomplete- 
ness, defectiveness. 

In  ad'-c  quate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
adequate  (q.v'.).]  Not  adequate  ;  not  equal  to 
the  purpose  ;  falling  t>elow  due  proportion  or 
what  is  required  ;  insufficient,  disproportion- 
ate, unequal.' 

"  The  means  which  had  been  furnished  to  him  were 
altogether  imvit<iuate."—Jiacaulay  :  Hitt.  Bug.,  ch. 


In-ad'-e-quate-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  inadequate : 

-ly.]    In  an  inadequate  manner  or  degree  ;  not 

sufficiently,  not  fully;  defectively,  imperfectly. 

"Though  tin  some  particulars  that  sense  be  Inade. 

quality  conveyed  to  us."— Surd :  Letter  to  Dr.  Leland. 

in-ad'-e-quate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inadequate ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inade- 
quate ;  inadequacy. 

"  That  may  be  collected  generally  from  the  inade- 
quateiKSt  of  the  visible  means  to  most  notable  pro- 
ductions."— Goodman :  Winter  Evening  Conference*, 
p.  IL 

*  in-ad  e-qua  -tion,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  adequation  (q.v.).]    Want  or  absence  of 
exact  correspondence. 

in-ad-her  ent,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

adherent  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  adherent  or  adhering. 

2.  Bot.  (oj  petals,  stamens,  £c.):  Not  ad- 
hering to  any  other  organ,  as  the  calyx  ;  free. 

*  in  ad  he  sion,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
adhesion  (q.  v.).]    Want  of  adhesion ;  the  state 
of  being  inadherent. 

in-ad-mis-sl-bir-l-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  admissibility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  inadmissible,  or  not  fit  or  proper 
to  be  received :  as,  the  inadmissibility  of  an 
argument. 

in-ad-mls'-si-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  admissible ; 
that  cannot  or  should  not  be  admitted,  al- 
lowed, or  received. 

"The  demand  which  was  made  upon  himself  was 
altogether  inadmissible."— Macaulay  :  Hitt.  Bug.,  ch. 

in-ad-mis'-sl-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  inadmissi- 
b(le);  -ly.\  In  an  inadmissible  manner. 

in-ad-vert'-enge,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  •  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inadvertent 
(q.v.) ;  want  of  care,  needfulness,  or  circum- 
spection ;   negligence,   inattention,   heedless- 
ness. 

"Charge  him  with  the  least  passion  or  inadver- 
fence."— Evelyn :  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 

2.  An  act  or  effect  of  negligence  or  heed- 
lessness ;  an  oversight ;  a  mistake  or  fault 
arising  from  inadvertence. 

*  in-ad-vert-$n-cy,  s.     [Eng.  inadvertent ; 
-cy.} 

1.  Inadvertence ;  heedlessness. 

"  Inadvertency,  or  want  of  attendance  to  the  sens* 
and  intention  of  our  prayers."— Up.  Taylor:  Worki, 
vol.  1.,  ser.  5. 

2.  An  oversight,  an  act  of  inadvertence. 

"  Small  faults  and  inatifertancli-n  should  be  candidly 
excused."— ^inc.  on  Christian  lieligion.  (Pref.) 

In-ad- vert'^ent,    *  In-ad -vert'- ant,    o. 

[Lat.  pref.  in-  —  not,  and  advertens  =  paying 
attention,  pr.  par.  ot  adverto  =  to  pay  atten- 
tion.]   [ADVERT.]    Not  paying  attention    or 
heed  to  things  ;  heedless,  careless,  negligent. 
"  Oft,  inadvertent,  from  the  milky  stream 
They  meet  their  fate."       Thomson  :  Hummer,  2*4. 

In-ad-vert'-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inadvert- 
ent; -ly.]  In  an  inadvertent  manner  ;  from 
inadvertence  or  want  of  heed  or  care ;  heed- 
lessly, carelessly. 

"He  had  taken  it  inadvertently  to  save  himself 
from  a  shower  of  rain."—  Taller,  No.  25&. 

*  in-ad-vert'-ise-ment,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  advertisement  (q.v.).]     Want  of  care  or 
heed ;  inadvertence. 

*  in-af-fa-ba'-I-ty,  *.     [Pref.   in-   (2),  and 
Eng.  a/ability  (q.v.).]     Want  or  lack  of  afla- 
bility ;  reserve. 

*  In-af '-fo  ble,   a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
affable  (q.v.).]     Not  affable  ;  reserved. 

*  in  af  fee  ta  tion,  s.      [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.   affectation   (q.v.).]      Freedom  from  or 
absence  of  affectation. 

"  In-af-fe'ct'-e'd,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
affected  (q.v.).]  Not  affected  :  free  from  affec- 
tation. 

*  In-af-fgct'-e'd-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  inafftcted ; 
-ly.]'   Unaffectedly  ;  without  affectation. 

*  in   aid    a   ble,    «  in   aid    i  blc,    *  in- 
ayd-1-ble,  o.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  aid- 
able  (q.v.).]   That  cannot  be  aided  or  assisted ; 
aidless,  helpless. 

"  Labouring  Art  can  never  ransome  Nature 
From  her  Inaydible  estate." 

ShaJcetp. :  All's  Well  that  Ends  HVtf,  II.  L 


boll,  b£y ;  pout,  jowl ;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing 
-dan,    tian  =  shon.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;    tion,  -sion  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  dfl* 
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In-a  -j a,  s.  [Brazilian  Port.,  from  the  native 
Indian  name  (?).] 

Boi. :  The  Brazilian  name  of  Mujcimiluinu 
regia,  a  splendid  v«ilm  a  hundred  or  more  !V<-t 
high,  with  leaves  sometimes  thirty  to  forty 
feet  long,  growing  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 
Parts  of  it  can  be  put  to  various  uses. 

In-a-U-en-a-bil'-I-t*,  s.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and 
Eng.  alienability  (q.v.>J  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inalienable. 

In-a  li  en  a  ble,  «     [Fr.]    That  cannot  or 

may  not  lx>  alienated  or  transferred  to  another. 
"Tb*  inalienable  affection  of  a  numerous  clan."— 
Macaulay  :  Uiit.  Kng.,  ch.  Ix. 

in  a  li  en  a  ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  inaliena- 
bU  ;  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
alienable ;  inalienability. 

In-a  U-en-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inalienable) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  "inalienable  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
not  admitting  of  alienation. 

•  in  al  i  ment  al,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  ulimental  (q.V.).J  Not  affording  aliment 
or  nourishment. 

"The  making  of  things  inalimtntnl  to  become  *11- 
meutal.  "—Bacon. 


T  __l-I-t£,  s.    [Pref.  in- (2),  and 

Eng.  alterability  (q.v.).]     The  quality  or  state 
of  lieing  inalterable  or  unchangeable. 

*  In  al-ter-a-ble,    a.     [Pref.   in-  (2\  and 
Eug.   alterable  (q.v.).]     Not  alterable  ;   that 
cannot  be  altered  or  changed  ;   unalterable  ; 
incapable  of  alteration. 

*  In-a'-mi-a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
amiable  (q.v.).]    Not  amiable  ;  uuainiable. 

•in  ami  a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inamiable; 
-ness.]  The'quality  or  state  of  being  unamiable. 

*  In  am  el,  v.t.    [ENAMEL.] 

*  in  am'-il-ler,  s.    [ENAMELLEB.] 

*  In  a-mls  si  ble,  o.      [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  amissible  (q.v.).]     That  cannot  be  lost. 

"  Fixt  in  an  inamissible  happiuesse  fr.  'in  t!ie  begin- 
ning."— Glantill :  Pre-exsttence  of  Souls,  cu.  viii. 

*  In  a  mis -si  ble-ness,   s.     [Eng.  inamis- 
sible; -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inamissible. 

"  In-a-mo-ra'-ta,  s.  [Ital.  innamorata.]  A 
female  in  love  ;  a  mistress. 

"  The  fair  inamorata,  who  from  far 
Had  spyed  the  ship." 

.•iherburne :  Forsaken  Lydia. 

*  In-a-m6-ra'-to,  s.    [Ital.  innamorato,  from 
Lat.  amor  —  love.)    A  male  lover. 

"These  gentlemen  are  of  that  sort  of  inamoratoes 
who  are  not  so  very  much  lost  to  common  sense." — 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  30. 

In-ane',  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  inanis  =  empty.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Emp^y,  void,  purposeless ; 
void  of  sense  or  intelligence ;  foolish,  silly, 
senseless. 

*  B.  Aii  subst. :  That  which  is  void  or  empty ; 
infinite  void  space. 

"We  sometimes  speak  of  place  in  IN?  great  inane, 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  world. 'V  V.cke:  Human 
Understanding,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xv.,  J  7. 

*  In  an   gu  lar,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
angular  (q.v.).  j     Not  angular. 

"in-an-IT-d-quent,  '  in  an  II  6  4110*3, 
a.  [Lat.  inanis  —  empty,"  and  loqt,  ens,  pr. 
par.  of  loqvor  =  to  speak.]  Given  to  empty, 
silly,  or  senseless  talk  ;  garrulous. 

*  In-an'-i-mate,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (intei  is.),  and 

Eng.  animate  (<±.\.).~\   To  animate;  to  quicken  ; 
to  infuse  life,  vigour,  or  spirit  into. 
"  She  which  did  inanimate  and  nil 

The  world." 
Donne:  Anal,  of  the  World;  First  Annittrsary. 

In-an'-i-mate,  a.  [Lat.  inanimatus,  rromin.- 
=  not,  and  animatus  =  filled  with  life  or  spirit ; 
anima  =  spirit,  life.] 

1.  Not 'animate ;  void  of  life  or  spirit :  as, 
atones,  rocks,  &c.  are  inanimate. 

"  What  we  commonly  call  the  inanimate  parts  of 
the  creation."—  Warburton :  Dio.  Leg.,  bk.  iii.,  I  2. 

2.  Lifeless,  spiritless,  dull,  inactive,  slug- 
gish. 

•In-an'-I-mat-ed,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
animated  (q.v.).]  Deprived  or  destitute  of 
life ;  lifeless. 

"  A  senseless  corpse,  inanimated  clay." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  «ii.  ML 


*  In  an  I-matC  ness,  s.     [Eng.  inanimate ; 

-ness.]  The  'quality  or  state  of  being  inani- 
mate. 

"By  reason  of  the  denduess  and  inaniniatfnesi  of 
the  subject  moved."— Mountain:  Devout*  Ktiaaet, 
pt  i.,  tr.  11..  §  3. 

*  in  an  i  ma   tion,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (intens.), 
ami  Eng.  animation  (q.v.).]    Animation ;  in- 
fusion or  inspiring  of  life  or  vigour. 

"  From  the  inanim  ttiun  of  Christ  living  and  breath- 
lug  within  us."—  lip.  Ball :  Christ  Mystical. 

*In-an-i'-ti-ate  (ti  as  sbi),  v.t.  [Lat. 
i, units  —  empty  ;  Eug.  sutf.  -ate.]  To  affect 
with  inanition  ;  to  exhaust  for  want  of  food 
or  nourishment. 

*  in  an  i  ti-a   tion  (ti  as  shi),  s.    [  INAM- 
TIATE.J    The  state  of    being    iuanitiated    or 
exhausted  for  want  of  food  or  nourishment. 

In  a  ni  tion,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inanis  = 
empty  ;  Sp.  inanition ;  Ital.  inanizione.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  empty ; 
emptiness,  voiduess. 

"  Repletion  and  inanition  may  both  doe  iliarme  in 
two  contrary  extreames."— flurton  .•  Anat.  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  235. 

2.  Exhaustion  from  want  of  food  or  nour- 
ishment, arising  either  from  partial  or  com- 
plete starvation,  or  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs. 

In-an'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  inanite,  from  Lat.  inani- 
tatem,  accus.  of  iitanitas  —  emptiness ;  inanis 
=  empty.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  l>eing  empty ; 
emptiness  ;  void  space  ;  vacuity. 

"  This  opinion  excludes  all  such  inanity,  and  admits 
110  vacuitks."— /)ii/bi/:  On  liodies. 

2.  Silliness,   foolishness,    mental    vacuity, 
senselessness. 

3.  Hollowness,  emptiness,  worthlessness. 

In  an'  ther  ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng.,  &c. 
anther,  and  sfiff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Destitute  of  an  anther.  Used  of  a 
sterile  or  abortive  stamen. 

*  In  ap  -a-thy,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
apathy  (q.v.).  ]    Feeling,  sensibility,  sensitive- 
ness. 

In-a  per'-toiis,  a.     [Lat.  inaptrtus:  in-  = 
not,  and  apertus,  pa.  par.  of  aperio  =  to  open.] 
Bot.  :  Not  opened  ;  not  opening,  though  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  so. 

in  ap  peal  a  ble,  in  ap  pel  -la  ble,  a. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  appealable  (q.v.).] 
That  may  not  or  cannot  be  appealed  from  or 
against ;  not  open  to  appeal. 

"The  absolute,  undivided,  and  inappellable  power 

of  the  dictator."— Lewis  :   Cred.   Early  Roman  lliit. 

(1855),  it  28 

In-ap'-pe-ten9e,   *  in-ap'-pe-ten-cy,  s. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eug.  afrjietcnce,  appetency 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  appetence  or  desire 
for  nourishment ;  want  of  appetite. 

"  To  beg  some  remedy  for  his  inapuetence."—Boale  : 
Work*,  vi.  24 

2.  Lack  or  absence  of  desire  or  inclination. 


*  in  ap  peas  -a  ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.   appeasable  (q.v.).]      That   may  not  or 
cannot  be  appeased  ;  unappeasable. 

*  in-ap-pel-la-bitt'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  inajrpella- 
ble ;    -ity.]     Incapability  of   being   appealed 
against  or  from. 

*  in  ap  per  la-ble,  a.    [INAPPEALABLE.] 

in-ap-plic-a-biT-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eiig.  applicability  (q.v.).]  Tlie  quality  or 
state  of  being  inapplicable  or  not  adapted  to 
any  particular  purpose. 

"  The  inapplicability  of  your  own  old  principles  to 
the  circumstances.'— Burke:  Letter  to  Sir  U.  Latia- 
riiht. 

in  ap  pile  a  ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  applicable  (q.v.).]  Not  applicable  or 
adapted  to  any  particular  purpose  ;  not  suited 
for  the  purpose ;  inappropriate,  unsuitable, 
irrelevant. 

"  Such  historical  references  would  be  useless  and  in- 
applicable.'—Lewit  :  Cred.  Early  human  Uitt.  (1855), 
L76. 

*  In  ap-plle'  a  ble  ness,  s.    [Eng.  inappli- 

cable; -ness.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inapplicable ;  inapplicability. 


In-ap-pllc'-a-bly, «''!'.  [Eng.  inapplicable); 
-ly.]  In  an  inapplicable  manner. 

* in-ap-pli-ca'-tion, s.  [Fr.]  Wantofappli' 
cation,  energy,  or  assiduity  ;  indolence,  ntgli- 
gence  ;  neglect  of  study  or  industry. 

*  In  ap-po  site,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (-2),  and  Eng. 
apposite  (q.v.).]     Not  apposite  ;  not  pertinent 
or    suitable  ;    irrelevant :    as,    an    inappositt 
comparison  or  argument. 

*  in-ap'-po-fite-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  iiiapposite  ; 
-ly.]    In  an   inapposite  manner  ;    not  appo- 
sitely, not  pertinently. 

In-ap-pre'-ci-a-ble  (ci  as  »hl),  a.    [Pret 

in-  (2),  and  Eng.  appreciable  (q.v.).]  Not  ap- 
preciable ;  incapable  of  being  duly  valued  or 
estimated. 

*  In  ap-pre  ci-a  tion  (ci  as  sbi),  s.  [Pref. 

in.- (£),  and  Eng.  appreciation  (q.v.).]  Want 
of  appreciation. 

*  in-ap-pre-hen'-si-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and   Eng.   apprehensible  (q.v.).]     Not  appre- 
hensible ;    that   cannot   be   apprehended    or 
understood  ;  unintelligible. 

"  With  those  celestial  songs  to  others  inapprchtn- 
rible."— Milton  :  Apol.  for  Smectymnuut. 

*  In-ap-pre  hen  sion,   s.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  apprehension  (q.v.).]     Want  or  lack 
of  apprehension. 

"It  is  not  envy  but  inapprehemion  which  set* 
them  on  work."— Ilunl :  Sermont,  vol.  vL,  ser.  21. 

*  in-ap-pre-hen'-sive,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  appreliensive  (q.v.).]    Not  apprehen- 
sive ;  regardless. 

"They  .  .  .  remain  stupid  and  inapprehensice."— 
Bp.  Taylor :  Sermont,  vol.  i.,  ser.  5. 

In  ap  proa9h  a  ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  approachable  (q.v.).]  That  may  not  or 
cannot  be  approached  ;  inaccessible  ;  not  to 
be  drawn  near  to  ;  unrivalled,  unequalled. 

*  in-ap-proagh'-a-bly,  adv.     [Eng.  inap- 
proachab(le) ;  -ly.]  So  as  not  to  be  approached; 
inaccessibly. 

in-ap-pro'-pri-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  appropriate  (q.v.).]  Not  appropriate, 
not  proper,  unsuited,  unfit,  unsuitable  :  as, 
inappropriate  remedies,  inappropriate  lan- 
guage. 

In-ap-prd'-pri-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inappro- 
priate; -ly.]  In  an  inappropriate,  or  unsuit- 
able manner ;  not  appropriately. 

in-ap-pro'-pri-ate-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  inappro- 
priate ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inappropriate,  unsuitable,  or  unfit ;  impro- 
priety. 

*  In-apt,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  apt  (q.v.).] 

Not  apt,  fit,  or  suited  ;  unsuitable,  unfitted. 

*  In-apt'-i-tude,   s.      [Fr.]      [INEPTITUDE.] 
Uufitness,  unsuitableness  ;  want  of  aptitude. 

"  Hereby  one  may  (fi  ve  a  strong  conjecture  of  the  apt- 
ness  or  inaptitude  ot  one's  capacity  to  that  study  and 
profession.  —Uowell  :  Letters,  bk.  i.,  §  1,  let  9. 

in-apt'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inapt ;  -ly.]  Unfitly, 
unsuitably,  inappropriately. 

*  in-apt'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  inapt;  -ness.]   Unfit- 

ness,  inaptitude. 


*  In-  a'-quate,  a.    [Lat.  inaquatm,  pa.  jar. 
of   inaquo  =  to  turn    into   water:     in-  —  in, 
into,  and  aqua  —  water.]     Made  into  or  em- 
bodied in  water. 

"  No  more  than  the  Holy  Ghost  is  inaguate,  that  U 
to  say,  made  water."— Cranmer :  Answer  to  fjithup 
Gardner,  p.  368. 

*  in-ar-qua'-tion,  s.    [INAQUATE.]    The  state 
of  being  inaquate. 

"The  solution  to  the  seconde  reason  Is  almost 
souiidely  handled,  alludynge  from  impaiiacion  to  in- 
aquation,  although  it  was  neuer  sayde  in  Scrlpta-% 
this  water  is  the  Holy  Ghoost."— Bishop  Gardner: 
Explication.  Traniubitantiation,  fo.  127. 

*  in-ar'-a-bl«,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and   Eng. 
arable  (q.v.).]     Not  arable;  not  capable  of 
being  ploughed  or  tilled. 

In-argh',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  arch 
(q.v.).]    (See  extract.) 

"  Inarching  is  a  method  of  grafting,  whicli  is  com- 
monly called  grafting  by  approach.  Tt  is  method  of 
grafting  is  used  when  the  stock  and  ihc  tree  may  I* 
Joined  :  the  branch  to  lie  inarched  is  fitted  to  the  stock 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     w,  ce=  e;  ey-  a.    qu  =  k 
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»t  the  proposed  point  of  Junction.  The  rind  and  wood 
oil  one  Bide  are  pared  away  about  three  inches  iu  length, 
as  is  the  stock  or  branch  ill  the  place  where  the  graft 
la  to  be  united  ;  a  little  tougue  U  cut  upwards  in  the 
graft,  and  a  notch 
made  in  the  stock  to 
admit  it,  to  prevent 
their  slipping,  aud 
for  better  union. 
The  joint  is  clayed 
or  waxed  as  usual 
After  four  mouths 
the  graft 

cut  from  the  mother 
tree,  sloping  it  off 
close  to  the  stock. 
'J  ne  operation  U  al- 
ways i>erfonned  in 
April  or  May,  and  ia 
commonly  practised 
upon  oranges,  myr- 
tles, jasmines,  wal- 
DuU,  fin.  aud  pines, 
which  will  not  suc- 
ceed by 


\ 


grafting  or  bud- 
ding."— Miller:  Qar- 
dener'i  Diet.  . 


INARCHING. 


In  ar9h'-Ing,  ».  [INARCH.]  The  process  or 
operation  of  grafting  by  approach. 

•In-arm',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Bug.  arm 
(q.v.).]  To  embrace,  as  in  the  arms. 

"Warwickshire  you  might  call  Middle-Ingle  for 
equality  of  distance  from  the  inarming  ocean."— 
SelJen  :  Illtutr.  to  Dray  ton's  Poly-Olbion,  s.  13. 

In  ar-tlc-u  la  ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.,  &c.  artieulata  (q.v.).] 

1.  Zool. :  The  name  introduced  by  Deshayes, 
In  1836,  for  the  Brachiopoda  having  non-articu- 
lated valves.     The  articulated  group  possess 
an  anal  aperture,  the  inarticulated  have  none. 
Called   also   Tretenterata   (q.v.).     Families 
Craniadae,  Discinidae,  and  Lingulidae  (q.v.). 

2.  Palmont. :  All  have  fossil  representatives. 
(See  the  families.) 

In-ar-tlc'-U-late,    a.     [Lat.   inarticulatus  = 
indistinct :' in-  =  not,  and  artfoulatus  =  arti- 
culate (q.v.);   Fr.  inarticule;  ItaL  inartico- 
lato ;  Sp.  inartieulado.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Not  articulate  ;  not  uttered  with  distinct 
artTculations  of  sounds  ;  not  distinct. 

"Inarticulate  sounds  may  be  divided  into  musical 
•ouudaud  noise."— Reattie:  Moral  Scienc«,pt.i.,ch.i..§  4. 

*  2.  Not  capable  of  articulating. 
"The  poor  earl  who  is  inarticulate  with  palsy." — 
Wiilpole.  ill  A  nnandale, 

IL  Siol. :  Not  articulated,  not  jointed ; 
Bpec.,  of  or  belonging  to  the  Inarticulata(q.v.). 

In-ar-tic'-n-lat-ed,  a.  [Eug.  inarticulat(t); 
td.] 

BioL :  The  same  as  INARTICULATE  (q.v.). 

In-ar-tic'-U-late-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inarticu- 
late; -ly.]  "in "an  articulate  manner;  not  ar- 
ticulately ;  not  distinctly. 

"  Holy  laws  whispered  inarticulately  in  our  hearts." 
—Hammond :  Work*,  iv.  49;. 

In-ar-tic'-u-late-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inarticu- 
late ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
articulate ;  want  or  absence  of  distinct  articu- 
lation ;  indistinctness  of  utterance. 

In  ar-tlc-n-la'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
En;.;,  articulation  (q.  i .).]  '1  he  quality  or  state 
of  being  inarticulate;  indistinctness  of  sounds 
in  speaking  ;  inarticulateness. 

•  In-ar-t»-fi9'-ial  (9  as  sh),  a.    [Lat.  inar- 
tificialis  =  not  according  to  the  rules  of  art.] 

1.  Not  artifidal  ;  not  formed,  made,  or  done 
according  to  the  rules  of  art ;  formed  without 
art. 

"  An  inartUtrial  argument,  depending  upon  a  naked 
asseveration.  '—Hroume:  Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  L,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Simple,  artless,  open. 

"  To  take  advantage  of  any  inartificial  expression  of 
the  people's  wishes.  —  Burke :  On  the  Economical  He- 

•  In-ar-ti-f  ig'-ial-ly  (9  as  sh),  adv.    [Eng. 
inartificial ;  -ly.]    Without  art;  in  an  artless 
manner  ;  not  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

"  I  should  r|,e»k  a  truth,  though  somewhat  innrtlf. 
dally."— Buhop  Taylor:  Great  exemplar,  pt.  L,  dis.  4. 

•  in  ar  ti  f  19  ial  ness  (9  us  sh),  s.    [Eng. 
inartificial;   -ness.]    The  quality  or  itate  of 
being  inartificial. 

In-aa  -mu9h,  a<.tv.    [IN,  prtp.,  H  ] 

In-at-t6n -tion,  s.  [Fr.]  A  want  or  lack  of 
attention ;  disregard,  heedlessness,  negligence. 

"The  universal  Indolence  and  inattrntton  among  us 
to  things  that  concern  the  public."— Tatltr,  Ho.  187. 


in-at-ten'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
attentive  (q.v.).J  Not  attentive;  not  fixing 
the  mind  duly  upon  an  object ;  heedless,  care- 
less, negligent,  regardless. 

"  With  an  inattentive  eye." 
Wordnoorth :   If,,  j/e  Doe  of  Rylttont,  IT. 

in-at-ten'-tiye-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inattentive ; 
-ly.]  In  an  inattentive  manner;  without  at- 
tention, heed,  or  cai-e  ;  heedlessly. 

"  Consciousness  of  behaviour  inattttUively  deficient 
in  respect."— Johnton :  Life  uf  Pope. 

in-at-teu -tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inattentive; 
-nlss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inatten- 
tive ;  inattention. 

"  The  perpetual  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  words 
produces  weariness  and  inuttentioenest  ill  the  congre- 
gation."— Paley :  Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  v..  cb.  v. 

in-au-dl-bir-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
audibility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inaudible. 

in-au'-di-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
audible  (q.v.).]  Not  audible;  incapable  of 
being  heard. 

"  Of  streams  inaudible  by  day." 

Wordtworth  :  White  Doe  of  Rylttont,  Iv. 

In-au  -dl-bly,  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
audibly  (q.v.).]  In  an  inaudible  manner;  so 
as  not  to  be  heard. 

*  In-au'-gur,  v.t.      [Lat.  inauguro  =  to  in- 
augurate (q.v.).]    To  inaugurate. 

"  Inaugured  and  created  king." — Latimer. 

In-au  -gu-raL  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  &  Ger.,  from  Low 
Lat.  inaugurate.]  [INAUGURATE.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  performed  at 
an  inauguration  :  as,  an  inaugural  address. 
*  B.  As  subst. :  An  inaugural  address. 

*  In-au '-gu-rate,  a.     [Lat.  inauguratus,  pa. 
par.    of   inauguro  =  to  practise    augury ;    to 
consult  the  birds  in  augury  (q.v.).]    Invested 
with  office. 

"  In  this  manner  being  inaugural*  and  invested  in 
the  kiugdome,"— P.  Uoltand :  Lieiut,  p.  14. 

in-au  gu-rate,  v.t.  [INAUOUKATE,  a.  Fr. 
inaugurer ;  Sp.  inaugurar ;  Ital.  inau(?urare.] 

1.  To  install  or  induct  into  an  office  so- 
lemnly, or  with  appropriate  ceremonies ;  to 
invest  formally  with  office. 

"The  seat  on  which  her  kings  inawiuratrd  were." 
Drayton  :  Poly-tHbioii,  s.  17. 

2.  To  set  in  action,   motion,   or  progress, 
especially  something  of  weight,   dignity,   or 
importance  ;  to  commence  or  introduce  with 
some  degree  of  formality,  solemnity,  pomp, 
or  dignity ;  to  initiate :  as,  To  inaugurate  a 
reign. 

3.  To  celebrate  the   completion  of  with 
pomp  or  solemnity  ;  to  perform  public  initia- 
tory solemnities  or  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  :  as,  To  inaugurate  a  statue. 

In  au-gu-ra-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inau- 
guratio,' from  inauguratus,  pa.  par.  of  inait- 
guro.] 

1.  The  act  of  inaugurating  or  inducting  into 
office  with  ceremony  and  solemnities  ;  a  formal 
investing  with  office. 

"The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  was  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  pageants."—  Jlacaulay :  llltt. 
Eng.,  cb.  xiii. 

2.  A  formal  or  solemn  commencement  or 
initiation  of  any  thing  or  business  of  weight, 
importance,  or  dignity  :  as,  the  inauguration 
of  a  statue,  an  exhibition,  &c. 

In  au  -gu-ra-tor,  >.  [Eng.  inaugurate) ; 
-or.}  One  who  inaugurates. 

*  in-au'-gu-ra-tor-y,  a.    [Eng.  inaugu- 
.    rat(e);  -ory'.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  inaugura- 
tion; inaugural. 

"  Addressed  only  as  Mr.  Rector  in  an  inauguratorf 
tl*xch"—Johnton :  Journey  to  the  Wettem  Itlandt. 

*  In  au'  rate,  a.    [Lat.  iuauratus,  pa.  par.  of 
inauro;  a'urum  =  sold.]    Covered  with  gold  ; 
gilt 

*  In  au  rate.  v.t.    [INAURATK,  a.]    To  cover 
with  gold  ;  to  gild. 

*  in  au  ra'  tion,   *.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inan- 
ratus,  ]>a.  par.  of  inavro.]    The  act  or  process 
of  covering  with  gold  ;  gilding. 

"Some  sort  of  their  inaumtifin.  or  gildln?,  must 
have  bMit  much  <Wrer  tjutn  nun." — Arbuthnot :  On 
Coint. 

*  In  aus'  pi  catc,  a.    [Lat.,  from  in  =  not, 
and    autpicatiis  =  auspicious     (q.v.).]      Ill- 
omened,  unlucky,  inauspicious ;  ominous  of  ill. 

"  Though  It  bore  an  inatupicate  face  it  proved  of  a 
friendly  ev»iit" — Buck :  Hut.  Kicltard  111.,  p.  41. 


In  aus-pi  Clous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
auspicious  (q.v.).  j  Not  auspicious  ;  not  lucky 
or  fortunate ;  unlucky ,  unfortunate,  ill-omened, 
unfavourable. 

"  What  then  must  he  attempt,  whom  uigipurd  fate 
H*s  iixed  ill  such  an  iuauip.ciou*  spot?" 

Mason :  £n,,luh  Harden,  bk.  L 

in-aus-pi'-clons-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inauspi- 
cious; -ly.]  In  an  inauspicious  manner;  un- 
fortunately, unluckily  ;  with  ill  omen. 

"The  regicide  enemies  had  broken  up  what  had 
been  so  tntutfteiotaly  begun."— Burke  :  On  a  Kegicidf 
Peace,  let  :;. 

In-aus  pi -clous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  innuspi- 
cious;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inauspicious,  unlucky,  or  unfavourable ;  un- 
fa vourableness. 

*  in-au-thor'-i-ta-tive,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2X 
and  Eng.  authoritative  (q.v.).]     Not  authori- 
tative ;  without  authority. 

*  In-barge ,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
barge  (q.v.).] 

A.  Traits. :  To  cause  to  embark  in  or  as  in 
a  barge. 

"  His  friends  she  caused  him  to  inbarye." 

Dray  ton :  .Vineries  of  (Jueen  Margaret. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  go  into  a  bark  or  barge ;  to 
embark. 

*  in  beam  Ing,   s.      [Pref.    in-    (1) ;    Eng. 

beam,  and  sutl'.  -ing.]  The  ingress  or  entrance, 
as  of  a  beam  or  ray  of  light. 

"  And  for  all  these  boastings  of  new  lights,  inbenm. 
ingt.  aud  inspirations."— South :  Oermoni,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7 

*In'-b§-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  being 
(q.v.).]  Inherence;  inherent  existence  ;  in- 
herent, inseparable  being. 

"When  we  say  the  lx>wl  is  round,  the  boy  is  witty, 
these  are  proper  or  inherent  modes ;  for  they  have  a 
sort  of  iitbeiiiy  in  the  substance  itself—  H'atti :  Logic, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*  in-bind',  v.t.     [Pref.  in.-  (1),  and  Eng.  bind 
(q.v.).]     To  bind  or  close  in  ;  to  hem  in. 

"  The  green  banks  which  that  fair  stream  inbound.' 
Fair/ax. 

*  in'-blown,  a.    [Pref.  i?i-  (2),  and  Eng.  blown 
(q.v.).]    Blown  in.    (Cudwortk  ;  Intell.  System, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  Hi.,  §  29.) 

in  board,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  Eng. 
board  (q.v  ).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Within  the  boards  or  sides  of 
a  ship  or  other  vessel :  as,  inboard  works. 

B.  As  adv. :  Within  the  hold  of  a  vessel ; 
on  board  of  a  vessel. 

in  bond,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  bond 
(q.v.).] 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  stone  or  brick 
laid  lengthwise  across  a  wall  ;  as  distinguished 
from  outboiid,  in  which  it  is  laid  with  its 
length  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  wall.  An 
inbound  and  outbound  wall  is  one  in  which 
the  stones  or  bricks  are  laid  alternately  across 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  face  of  the  wall. 

in'  born,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  bom 
(q.v.).]  Innate;  implanted  by  nature;  na- 
tural, inherent. 

"  His  inb<:rn  inextiuguislixlile  (hirst 
Of  rural  scenes."  C<>u>per:  Task,  Iv.  T«7. 

in'  bound,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eug.  bound.] 
(See  the  compound.) 

inbound  common,  s. 
IMW:  An  unenclosed  common,  marked  out, 
however,  by  boundaries.    (Wharton.) 

*  in' -break,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  break 
(q.v.).]     A  breaking  or  bursting  in. 

"  Massacred  at  the  tlrst  inbreak."— Carlyle :  French 
Revolution,  pt.  L,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  x. 

*  in- break- ing,  s.      [Pref.  in-  (1);  Eng. 
break ;  -ing.]    The  act  of  breaking  in  ;  an  in- 
road, an  incursion. 

*  In   breathe,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
breathe  (q.v.).]    To  breathe  iu ;  to  infuse  by 
breathing ;  to  inspire. 

*  In   breathed,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
brent hfd.]     Inspired  ;  infused  by  breathing. 

In'  bred,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  bred.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Innate,  inborn,  natural. 

2.  Stock-raiting :  Bred  in-and-in. 

In  breed  ,  v.t. 

Stock-raiting :  To  follow  a  course  of  breeding 
from  animals  of  the  8ame  pedigree  or  parent- 
age ;  breeding  in-and-in. 


b6y ;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph     £ 
•Clan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tion,    sion  =  shun;  tion,  §ion  -  «hn«,    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  del. 
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inbreed— incarnate 


•  In-breed ,  v.t.   [Pref.  in-  (1),  ami  Eng.  l>r.-rtl 
(q.v.).]   To  breed,  generate,  or  produce  within. 

"To  inbrretl  and  cherish  In  a  treat  |KM|>lr  the  seeds 
of  virtue."— Milton  :  Reato»  qf  Cltun-H  UoMmmtai. 

*  in  -burn-ing,  n.     [Pref.  in-  (IX  and  Eng. 
burning.]     Burning  within. 

"  Her  inhuming  wroth  she  gun  abate." 

Spenttr:  F.  <J..  IV.  viii.  17. 

•In-burst',  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Ens.  burst 
(q.v.).]  A  bursting  in  or  iuto  ;  an  irruption. 

"Like  the  InBulte  inburtt  of  witter.'— Carlyle : 
frrnch  ftnwfuriun.  pt  i ,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ix. 

fli  -CO,  «.     [Peruvian  Indian.] 

1.  Hist.  (PL):  The  title  given  to  the  sove- 
reign of  Peru  prior  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  the 
Spanish  conquest  under   1'i/urro,   A.D.   1531, 
i;i."-J.     According  to  Peruvian  tradition,  there 
appeared  on  the  table-bind  of  the  Desaguadero 
two  majestic  personages,  Manco  Capac  (male) 
and  Mama  Ocollo  (female),   children  of  the 
Sun,   sent   to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind.     Manco  induced  the  savage  tribes  to 
submit  to  his  authority,  and  introduced  the 
elements  of  civilization.     He  was  the   first 
Inca,  and  founded  the  Inca  dynasty.    Under 
Its  guidance  the  nation,   though  its  imple- 
ments were   only  of  copper  or  stone,    iron 
not   being  in  use,    attained   a   considerable 
amount  of  civilization,  which  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  cities  amply  attest. 

2.  Entom. :   An  American  genus  of   lamel- 
licorn  beetles,  corresponding  to  Goliathus  in 
the  Old  World. 

*  in  cage  ,  v.t.    [ENCAGE.] 

*  In-cage'-ment,    s.     [Eng.   incagr.;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  incaging  or  confining,  as  in  a  cage  ; 
confinement  in  a  cage  or  other  narrow  limits. 

"Since  your  incagement,  and.  as  you  imagine,  in- 
ehautment  in  that  coop.'—Sheiton  :  Dm  Quixote,  vol. 
U.,  ch-ud. 

*  in-Clil-CU-la-blT-I-ty^  s.     [Eng.  incalcu- 
lable ;  -ity']    the  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
calculable. 

In-cal'-CU-la-Dle,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
calculable  (q.v.).]  Not  calculable  ;  not  possible 
to  be  calculated  or  counted  ;  beyond  calcula- 
tion ;  incomputable  ;  exceedingly  great. 

"  They  may  even  iu  one  year  of  such  false  policy,  do 
miichiefs  incalculable."— Burke:  On  Scarcity. 

In  cal  -cu  la  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incalcula- 
ble; -ness.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
calculable. 

In-cal'-CU-la-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incalculable); 
-ly.)  In  "an  "incalculable  degree  ;  beyond  cal- 
culation ;  immeasurably  ;  infinitely. 

In  ca-les-cence,    in  ca  lessen  cy,  s. 

[Eng.  incalescent ;  -ce,  -cy  ]  The  state  of  being 
incaleseent ;  a  growing  warm  ;  warmth  ;  inci- 
pient heat. 

"  A  sober  incaletcence  and  regulated  aestuation  from 
wine."— Browne:  Vulgar  frrourt,  bit.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

In-ca-les'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  incalescens,  pr.  par. 
of  incalesco  =  to  grow  warm  ;  in-  =  in,  to- 
wards, and  calesco.]  [CALESCENCE.]  Becoming 
or  growing  warm  ;  increasing  in  heat. 

"  My  way  of  obtaining  incaletcent  mercury  is  quite 
different  from  any  of  those."— Boyle  :  Work*,  i.  634. 

*  in-cam  er-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and 
camera  =  a  chamber,  an  arched  roof.] 

L  The  act  of  placing  in  a  chamber  or  office. 

2.    The  act  or  process  of   uniting    lands, 

revenues,  or  other  rights  to  the  pope's  domain. 

*  in  camp ,  v.t.  &  i.    [ENCAMP.] 

*  In  camp  ment,  ».    [ENCAMPMENT.] 

In  can-des  9ence,  s.  [INCANDESCENT.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  incandescent ;  a  white 
heat ;  glowing  whiteness  of  a  body,  caused  by 
intense  heat. 

In-can-des'Hjent,  a  [Lat.  incandescens,  pr. 
par.  of  incandesco  =  to  glow.]  [CANDESCENT.] 
White  with  heat ;  glowing. 

Incandescent -lamp,  ».  [ELECTRIC- 
LIGHT,  2.] 

In-can  es -cent,  a.  [Lat.  incanescens,  pr. 
par.  of  incanesco  —  to  become  white.] 

Bot. :  Becoming  white,  growing  hoary ;  the 
same  as  INCAJJOUS  (q.v.)i 

In -ca' -nous,  a.    [Lat  incanus  =  quite  gray 
hoary.] 
Bot.  :  Hoary  (q.v.). 


in   can  ta    tion,     *  In-can-ta-ci-on,    .s. 

[l.at.    inauitiitiii,    from   iiu-ntihitiia,    pa.  par.  of 
incanto  =  to  sing  charms;   Fr.   incantation; 
Ital.  incantazione  ;  Sp.  incantacion.] 
Compar.  Religions : 

1.  Ethnic:   An  incantation  is  a  formula, 
either  said  or  sung,  supposed  to  add  force  to 
magical  ceremonies.     Incantations  in  classic 
times   were  employed :    (1)    To   control    the 
powers  of  Nature  (Hor.,  Ep.  v.  45,  46  ;  xvii.  4, 
6  ;  Virg.,  Ed.  viii.  69  ;  jEn.  iv.  489) ;  (2)  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  and  assistance  of  super- 
natural beings  (Seuec.,  Medea  iv.  ;  Virg.,  Xn. 
iv    490);  (3),   as  love-spells  (Theoc.,  Id.  ii.  ; 
Virg.,  Eel.  viii.),  in  which  sense  they  linger  to 
the  present  day  ;  and  (4)  as  a  means  of  inflict- 
ing injury  (Hor.,  Ep.  xvii.  27-29).  Occasionally 
they  were  used  in  sympathetic  medicine  (q.v.). 
An  interesting  theory  that  incantations  are 
survivals  of   ill-remembered    and    mutilated 
formulas  of  the  worship  of  Isis  will  be  found 
in  Pluche  (Histoire  du  Ciel  (ed.  1740),  ii.  24). 
[MAGIC.] 

"The  Kur-an  (ch.  cxiii.)  .  .  .  treats  charms  and  in- 
cantationt  as  capable  uf  producing  evil  consequences." 
— Qmith:  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  ii.  191. 

2.  Jewish :  In  the  Authorised  Version  these 
are  called  enchantments.  Those  who  practised 
them  are  coupled  with  dreamers.     They  were 
not  to  be  hearkened  to  (Jer.  xxvii.  9).  Nor  was 
any  one  of  the  Israelites  to  practise  enchant- 
ments (Lev.  xix.  26).     Yet  the  Ten  Tribes  did 
so  (2  Kings  xvii.  17). 

*  In-can'-ta-tor-^,  a.    [Lat.  incantatus,  pa. 
par.  of  incanto;  Ital.  incantatorio.]    Dealing 
by  enchantment ;  magical. 

44  Fortune-tellers,  jugglers,  geomancers,  and  the  like 
incantatory  impostors,  daily  delude  them." — Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

*  in-cant'-ing,   a.     [Lat.  incanto  =  to  sing 
charms.]    Enchanting,  ravishing,  delightful. 

*  in-can'-ton,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (I),  and  Eng. 
canton  (q.v.).  ]     To  form  or  incorporate  into  a 
canton  ;  to  unite  to  a  canton. 

14  The  Roman  catholics,  fearing  the  protestaut  in- 
terest, proposed  the  iiicantoning  of  Constance."— Adtti- 
um:  On  I  tali. 

In-cap-a-bfl'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
capability  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incapable  ;  want  of  power  or  capacity, 
physical,  mental,  or  otherwise  ;  incapacity  ; 
inability ;  legal  disqualification. 

44  Such  remediless  incapability  of  a  marriage  estate." 
— Bp.  Hall:  Ketolutiont,  dec.  iv.,  case  10. 

in  cap'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inca- 
pabilis  =  that  cannot  hold  or  contain  :  in-  = 
not,  and  capabilis.]  [CAPABLE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  capable  of  holding  or  containing; 
unable  to  hold  or  contain  ;  not  having  room 
sufficient  to  hold  or  contain. 

"Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you." 

Shaketp.  :  Sonnet  113. 

2.  Not  admitting  of ;  not  susceptible  ;  not 
capable  of  receiving  :  as,  A  house  is  incapable 
of  repair. 

3.  Not  capable  of  communicating  or  partici- 
pating in. 

44  Decrepit  age  .  .  . 
Incapable  of  pleasures.       Dryden:  Art  of  Poetry. 

4.  Hot  capable  of  learning,  knowing,  or  un- 
derstanding ;   wanting  in  mental  capacity  or 
comprehension.  (Shakesp. :  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4.) 

5.  Wanting  in  power  or  ability  ;  not  equal 
to  ;  unable ;  specif.,  destitute  of,  or  wanting 
in  virile  power  ;  impotent. 

6.  Disqualified  by  law ;  legally  incapacita- 
ted ;  wanting  legal  qualifications  or  capacity. 

44  He  should  be  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  office." 
— )laca>day :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi 

7.  Wanting  in  moral  power  or  disposition  ; 
used  with  reference  to  actions,  conduct,  feel- 
ings, &c.  :  as,  He  is  incapable  of  dishonesty. 

8.  Unable  to  take  care  of  cue's  self:  as, 
drunk  and  incapable. 

B.  As  tubst. :  One  physically  or  mentally 
unable  to  act ;  an  inefficient  or  silly  person. 

In-cap'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incapab(le);  -ly.] 
In  an  incapable  manner. 

*  in  ca-pa  -cious,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
capacious  (q.  v.).  ] 

1.  Not  capacious ;  not  having  room  or  space ; 
not  spacious  ;  narrow,  confined. 

2.  Incapable  of  comprehension  or  apprehen- 
sion ;  mentally  weak  or  foolish. 

44  Bars  and  capacities  incapacious  of  them." — Moun- 
tague :  Appeale  to  Ccesar,  ch.  ix. 


*  in-oa-pa  -clous-ness,  s.     [Eng.  incapa- 
cious; -KINS.;    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incapacious  ;  incapacity. 

in  ca  pa£  i  tate,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  capacitate  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  natural  power,  capacity,  or 
ability;  to  render  incapable;  to  disable:  as, 
Old  age  incapacitates  a  man  for  work. 

2.  To  render    legally  incapable  or  incom- 
petent ;  to  deprive  of  legal  capacity  or  qualifi- 
cation. 

"This  act  incapacitated  his  next  heir  to  succeed  to 
that  estate  if  lie  continued  a  papist."—  Burnet  :  SiK. 
Own  Tin*  (all.  16SW). 

In-ca-pa9-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  capacitation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  incapaci- 
tating or  disqualifying;  the  state  of  being  in- 
capacitated ;  physical,  mental,  or  legal  inca- 
pacity. 

"  Another  Act  of  lncapacUation.'—Macaulay  :  HM. 
JEng.,  ch.  xvi. 

In-ca-pa9  -I-ty,  s.     [Fr.  incapacite.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   Want  of   capacity,   power, 
or  ability  ;  inability  ;  incompetency. 

44  It  proceeds  from  a  certain  incapacity  of  possessing 
themselves."—  Steele  :  Spectator.  No.  222. 

2.  IMW  :  The  want  or  deprivation  of  a  quality 
legally  to  do,  give,  transmit,  or  receive  any- 
thing. 

44  Statutes  imposing  civil  incapacitiei  would  soon 
follow."-  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  IT. 

In-car^er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  career- 
attis,  pa.  par.  of  carcero  —  to  put  in  prison  ; 
career  —  a  prison.] 

1.  To  imprison  ;  to  confine  or  shut  up  in  a 
prison  ;  to  put  in  prison. 

*  2.  To  shut  up,  confine,  or  inclose. 
44  Contagion    may  Iw   propagated    by   bodies,    that 
easily  incarcerate  the  infected  air  ;  as  woollen  clothes.  * 
—  Harvey. 

*  In-car^er-ate,  a.    [INCARCERATE,  v.]    Im- 
prisoned, shut  "up  ;  confined. 

44  When  they  no  longer  be  incarcerate- 
In  this  dark  duugeou,  this  foul  fleshy  wall." 

More  :  Hong  of  the  Soul.  bk.  L,  c.  ii.,1.  Mi 

In-car-cer-a'-tion,  s.  [INCARCERATE.]  The 
act  of  incarcerating  or  imprisoning  ;  the  state 
of  being  imprisoned  ;  imprisonment  ;  confine- 


meat. 

' '  A  state  of  incarcc, 
—aianvill:  Pre^xiice 


atioit  for  former  delinquencies." 
ice  of  Smdt,  ch.  iv. 


*  in-car^er-a-tor,  s.    [Eng.  incarcerate); 
-or.]    One  who  incarcerates  or  imprisons. 

*  in-car'-din-ate,  a.     [A  corruption  of  in- 
carnate (q.v.).]     Incarnate. 

44  We  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil 
incardinate."—  Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Xight,  v.  i. 

*  in-carn',  v.t.  &  i.    [Pr.  incarner,  from  Low 
Lat.  incarno,   from   Lat.  in-  =  in,   and  caro 
(genit.  carnis)  =  flesh  ;   Ital.   incarnare  ;   Sp. 
encarnar.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cover,  clothe,  or  invest  with 
flesh. 

44  The  flesh  will  soon  arise  in  that  cut  of  the  bone,  and 
make  exfoliation  uf  what  is  necessary,  and  incurnit." 
—  Witeman  :  Surgery. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  breed,  gain,  or  to  acquire 
flesh  ;  to  become  covered  or  clothed  with  flesh. 

44  The  slough  came  off,  and  the  ulc;r  happily  in- 
earned."  —  Wiseman  :  Surgery. 

*  in-car'-na-dine,  a.     [Fr.  incarnadin,  from 
Ital.  incarnadine,  incariwtino,  from  incarno  = 
incarnate,  of  flesh  colour,  from  Lat.  incarnatut 
=  incarnate  (q.v.).]     Of  a  flesh  or-carnation 
colour  ;  flesh-coloured  ;  reddish. 

eye  with  hands 

Byron  :  Cain,  iii.  1. 

*  In-car'-na-dine,  v.t.     [INCARNADINE,  a.\ 
To  dye  red"  or  of  a  flesh  colour  ;  to  tinge  of  a 
red  colour. 

44  This  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine." 

Shakesp.  :  Jfacbeth,  ii.  ». 

H  In  some  editions  spelt  INCARNARDINE 

*  In-car'-nate,   v.t.  &  i.     [INCARNATE,   a., 
INCARN.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  clothe,  cover,  or  invest  with 
flesh  ;  to  embody  in  flesh. 

"  To  incarnate  sin  into  the  unpunishing  and  wefl- 
plcased  will  of  God."—  Milton  :  Doctrine  of  Dinorce,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  breed  flesh  ;  to  acquire 
flesh  ;  to  granulate,  as  a  wound.    (Sterne.) 

In-car'-nate,  a.     [Lat.  incarnatus,  pa   par. 
of  incarno  =  to  clothe  with  flesh  :  in  =  in, 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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•iid  earo  (genit  carnis)  =  flesh  ;  Fr.  incarnaf  ; 
ItaL  incarnato.] 

1.  Invested  or  clothed  with  flesh  ;  embodied 
In  flesh. 

"  Like  as  Jesus  Christe  our  Savyour  incarnate  by 
the  worde  of  God."— Bp.  Gardner :  Explic.  of  Tran- 
tubttantiation.  fo.  106. 

*  2.  Of  a  red  colour ;  flesh-coloured. 

"They  are  of  a  fresh  and  bright  purple,  in  another 
'•f  a  glittering  incarnate  and  rotate  colour."— P.  Uul- 
land:  PIinie,\>k.  xiv.,  ch.  i. 

H  Richardson  (Clarissa,  v.  46)  uses  the  word 
u  though  the  in-  were  privative,  and  the 
meaning  of  incarnate  =  not  in  the  flesh. 

fa-car  -na  -tion.  *  in-car  -na  -ci-oun, 

*  *  In-Car-na-cy-on,  s.     [Fr.   incarnation, 

from  Low  Lat.  incarnationem,  accus.  of  incar- 

natio,  from  Lat.  incarnatus ;  Sp.  tncarnacion; 

Ital.  incarnazione.]    [INCARNATE.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  assuming  flesh  ;  the  act  of 
clothing  with  or  embodying  in  flesh  ;  the  act 
of  assuming  flesh  or  a  human  body ;  the  state 
of  being  invested  or  clothed  with  flesh.  [II.  2.] 

2.  A  representation  in  a  human  or  incarnate 
form ;  an  embodiment  in  human  form ;  a  vivid 
exemplification  or  representation  :  as,  He  is 
the  incarnation  of  mischief. 

*  3.  The  colour  of  flesh  ;  carnation  ;  flesh- 
Colour. 

"  How  lovely  he  appears  !  his  little  cheeks, 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose-leaves."  Byron:  Cain,  ill  1. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Singr. :  The  process  of  healing  wounds, 
and  filling  or  covering  the  part  with  new  flesh. 

"  The  pulsation  under  the  clcatrix  nroceeoo-\  from 
the  too  lax  incarnation  of  the  wound."—  Wiseman: 
Surgery. 

2.  Theol. :  The  act  of  taking  flesh  and  blood, 
the  state  of  becoming  incarnate,  applied  to 
the    second    person    of   the    Trinity   when, 
"being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father," 
ne  "took  Man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  of  her  substance."    (Second  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.) 

•  In  -  car'-  na  -  tiye,  a.  k  s.    [Fr.  incamatif, 
from  incarnat  =  incarnate  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Causing  new  flesh  to  grow. 

"All  sorts  of  wax  be  emollltlve,  heating,  and  incur. 
Matte*."— P.  Holland :  Plinie,  bk.  xxii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  application 
whit-h  promotes  the  growth  of  new  flesh,  and 
assists  nature  in  the  healing  of  wounds. 

"  I  deterged  the  abscess,  and  incarned  by  the  com- 
mon incarnativ «."—  Witeman  :  Surgery,  voL  I.,  bk.  L, 
eb.ix. 

•  In-car-nl-f I-ca'-tton,  s.    [As  if  from  a 
verb  incarnify.]  The  act  of  assuming  or  being 
clothed  with  flesh  ;  incarnation. 

In  case',  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  ENCASE  (q.v.). 

•  In-case  -m^nt,  s.    [Eng.  incase ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  incasing  or  inclosing  in  a  case  ; 
the  state  of  being  incased. 

2.  That  which  incases  or  incloses ;  a  casing ; 

a  covering. 

•  Jn  cask',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  cask 
\  (<l-v-)-]    To  put  into,  or  as  into,  a  cask. 

"Then  might  he  incatk  bis  pate  In  his  hat"— Slut- 
ton:  Bon  Quixote,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

•in-cas'-tel-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  casUllated  (q.v.).]  Inclosed  or  confined 
in  a  castle. 

•  In  cas  -telled  (t  silent),  o.    [Pref.  in-  (1), 
Mid.  Eng.  castel  =  castle,  and  suit',  -ed.] 

L  Inclosed  or  confined  in  a  castle. 
2.  Hoof-bound.    (Cralb.) 

•  In  cat  e  na  tion,  s.    [Low  Lat.  incatena- 
tio,  from  Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  catena  =  a  chain.] 
The  act  of  linking  or  yoking  together:  as,  the 
incatenation  of  fleas.    (Goldsmith.) 

•  In-cau'-tel-ous,  a.    [INCAUTIOUS.] 

•In  cau  tion,  ».  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
caution  (q.v.).]  Want  or  lack  of  caution ; 
beedlessness  ;  negligence  ;  carelessness. 

"  Lest,  through  incaution  falling,  thou  may'st  be 
A  Joy  to  other*,  a  reproach  to  me." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xxiii  41». 

In-cau  -tious,  *  In-cau'-tel-ous,  a.  [Pref. 

iit-  (2),  and  Eng.  cautious,  *  cautelous(q.v.).~\ 
Not  cautious ;  wanting  in  caution  ;  heedless  ; 
careless ;  not  circumspect ;  unwary. 

"  The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  feathered  kind,  .  . . 
Commit*  her  eggs,  incautiout,  to  the  dust." 

fowptr  :  Tirocinium,  Ml. 


in   cau    tious -ly,  *  In  cau-tel-ous  l$f, 

adv.  [Eng.  incautious,  incautelous;  -ly.]  In 
an  incautious  manner ;  without  caution  or 
heed ;  carelessly ;  negligently  ;  heedlessly. 

"  It  is,  at  least,  incautioutly  e xprest." 

Byrom  :  A  friendly  Expostulation. 

in-cau -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incautious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incau- 
tious ;  want  of  caution ;  heedlessness  ;  negli- 
gence. 

*  in-ca-vate',  v.t.    [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  cava- 
tus.]  '  [CAVATE.]    To  make  hollowed  or  con- 
cave ;  to  bend  in. 

*  In-ca-va'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  incav(ate) ;  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  hollow  or  concave. 

2.  A  hollow  ;  a  depression  ;  aa  excavation. 

*  in-cave',  v.t.    Another  spelling  of  ENCAVE 
(q.v.). 

*  In-cav'-e-m,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cavern  (q.v.).]    To  enclose  or  shut  up  as  in  a 
cavern. 

"  Then  Lid  creep*  on  along,  and  so  incavern'd  goes.* 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbim,  s.  1. 

*  In-9ed'-Ing-l&  adv.     [Formed  as  if  from 
pr.  par.  of  an  Eng.  verb  incede.]    Majestically. 

IT  Davies  gives  an  example  from  Miss 
Bronte  (Villette,  ch.  xxiii.),  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  "Ego  quae 
divum  incedo  regina"  of  Juno.  (Virgil  : 
sEneid  i.  46.) 

*  In-9e-leb'-rl-t&  *.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
celebrity  (q.v.).]    Want  or  absence  of  celebrity 
or  fame. 

*  in-cend',  v.t.    [Lat.  incendo  =  to  set  fire  to, 
to  inflame.]    To  inflame,  to  heat,  to  excite. 

"  Natural!  heate,  by  withdrawing  of  moysture,  is  to 
moche  incended."-  Elyot :  Caitel  of  Helth,  bk-liii.,  ch.  iii. 

in-cen'-dl-ar-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  wcendiar(y); 
-ism.]  The  act  or  practice  of  an  incendiary. 

In-cen'-dI-ar-&  *  in-cen-di-ar-ie,  a.  ft  «. 

[Lat.  incendiarius  =  setting  on  fire,  from  in- 
cendium  =  fire  ;  incendo  —  to  set  on  fire  ;  Fr. 
incendiaire ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  incendiario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Lit.  :  Pertaining  to  incendiarism,  or  the 
malicious  burning  of  a  dwelling. 

2.  Fig. :  Exciting,  or  tending  to  excite  or 
inflame  factions,  seditions,  or  quarrels  ;  in- 
flammatory. 

"Thus  the  writing  of  incendiary  letters."— Paley: 
Moral  PhUotophy,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ix.- 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Lit. :  One  who  maliciously  sets  fire  to 
any  dwelling-house  or  other  building  ;  one 
who  sets  fire  to  the  property  of  another ;  one 
who  is  guilty  of  arson. 

"  If  such  was  the  design  of  the  incendiariet  it  com- 
pletely failed."— ifacaulay\.'  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 
2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  excites  or 
inflames  factions,  seditious,  or  quarrels ;   a 
political  agitator. 

"  To  be  scrawled  with  the  midnight  chalk  of  incen- 
dinriet,  with  '  No  Popery,1  on  walls  and  doors  of  de- 
voted houses."— Burke  :  speech  at  lirittul. 

incendiary-shell,  ».    [CARCASS,  «.,  II.] 

*  In-cen'-dl-ous,  o.    [Lat.  incendiosus,  from 
incendium  =  fire.]    Exciting  or  inflaming  fac- 
tions, seditions,  or  quarrels;  inflammatory, 
incendiary. 

*  In-cen'-dl-oua-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  incendious; 
-ly.]    So  as  to  excite  factions,  quarrels,  or  con- 
tentions. 

In-cen'-sant,  a.  [Low  Lat.  incensans,  pr. 
par.  of  incenso,  a  freq.  v  J 

from  Lat.  incendo  =  to 
burn.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied 
to  a  boar  when  borne  in 
a  furious  angry  position. 

"  in    cens    a     tion,  ». 

[Eng.  incense)  ;  -ation.] 
The  offering  of  incense, 
either  aa  an  act  of  divine 
worship,  or  as  a  ceremonial  adjunct  thereto. 

"The  Missal  of  the  Roman  Church  now  enjoins 
indentation."- Sncyc.  Brit.  (ed.  9th),  xii.  722. 

In  -cSnse,  *  en  cense,  *  in  cence,  s.  [Fr. 
enceni,  from  Lat.  incensum,  neut.  of  incensus, 
pa.  par.  of  incendo  =  to  bum ;  Ital.  &  Port. 
incenso  ;  O.  Sp.  encenso ;  Sp.  incienso.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Materials  used  for  making  perfumes ;  a 
mixture  of  fragrant  gums,  spices,  &c.   used 
for  producing  perfumes  when  burnt. 

"  And  high  on  every  peak  a.statue  seemed 

To  hang  on  tiptoe,  tossing  up 
A  cloud  of  incetae."       Tennyion  :  Pal.  of  Art.  M. 

2.  Perfume  extracted  from  spices  and  gums 
when  burnt  in  religious  rites,  or  as  an  offer- 
ing to  ft  deity, 

"  A  thick  cloud  of  incerue  went  up."— Eitk.  Till.  11 

3.  Any  offering  to  a  superior  being. 

"  Incense  kindled  at  the  mute's  flame  "    Oray  :  Xleff, 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Sot  :  The  resin  or  gum  of  Olibanum. 

2.  Comparative  Religions : 

(1)  Ethnic :   Sir   G.    Birdwood   (in  Bncyc. 
Brit.,  ed.  9th,  xii.  718,  sqq.),  considers  that 
religious  censing  of  persons  and  things  grew 
out  of  purificatory  fumigation.    Tylor  (Prim. 
Cult.,  1873,  ii.  383)  is  of  opinion  that  incense 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  animism,  which 
might  reasonably  hold  that  offerings  reduced 
to. smoke  or  vapour  by  the  medium  of  fire 
were  fittingly  consumed  by  or  transmitted  to 
spiritual  beings.    (Cf.  Genesis  viii.  21 ;  Horn., 
IL  i.  317 ;  Ovid,  Met.,  xii.  154.)    An  inscrip- 
tion in  the  valley  of  Hammamat  states  that 
an  Egyptian  nobleman  was  sent  by  Pharoah 
Sankhara  (B.C.  2500)  "to  bring  back  odori- 
ferous gums"  from  Punt,  now  identified  with 
the  Somali  country  ;  the  marbles  of  Nineveh 
furnish  examples  of  offering  incense  to  the 
Sun-gsd  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5) ;  and  the  Hindus 
employed  it  from  the  remotest  antiquity.    The 
progress  in  classic  times  from  "  fumigations 
with  herbs  and  chips  of  fragrant  wood"  ia 
shown  in  the  Ovov  (cf.  0i'/os)  of  Homer,  and 
the  Ai/Sai'ioTos  of  later  writers  ;  in  the  herbce 
Sabince  and  kiurus  of  Ovid  (Fast.  i.  343,  344), 
and  the  mascula  thura  of  Virgil  (Eel.  viii.  65). 

(2)  Jewish :  niEp  (qetoreth)  rrriBj?  (qetorah). 
This    is   sometimes   confounded    with    HJilb 
(lebondh),  f  rank  i  license,  which  is  the  name  of  a 
plant.      Incense  was  compounded  of  stacte, 
onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure  frankincense,  an 
equal  part  of  each  by  weight.   Any  one  making 
a  similar  composition  was  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  people  of  God.    (Exod.  xxx.  34-38.)    In- 
cense  was  to  be  burnt  every  morning  and 
evening  on  the  "  altar  of  incense."     (Exod. 
xxx.  7,  8.)     On  the  great  day  of  atonement 
a  handful  of  it,  put  on  a  censer  of  burn- 
ing coals  when  the  priest  went  within  the 
veil  to  the  Most  Holy  Place,  was  to  rise  in  a 
cloud  covering  the  mercy  seat  (Lev.  xvi.  12, 
13).     It  was  used  also  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, at  times  of  great  public  calamity,  aa 
plague  (Num.  xvi.  46-50).     Only  the  priesta 
might  burn  incense  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  16-21 ; 
Luke  i.  8,  9).     Probably  it  symbolised  the  ac- 
ceptable  prayers   of  saints  (Psalm  cxli.   2; 
Rev.  viii.  4). 

(3)  Christian :    In  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Churches  it  is  used  iu  all  the  solemn  offices. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  first  Ordo  Romanus,  pro- 
bably of  the  seventh  century.     It  is  also  used 
in  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  [!RVINO> 
ITES.J    In  the  Anglican  Church  the  use  of  in- 
cense was  gradually  abandoned  after  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  until  the  ritualistic  revival  of 
the  present  day ;  but  it  has  never  been  formally 
prohibited.     The  Protestant  churches  of  th« 
United  States  and  Europe  do  not  employ  in- 
cense in  their  ritual. 

incense -breathing,  a.  Exhaling  in- 
cense  or  sweet  odours  :  as,  the  incense-breath' 
ing  morn.  (Gray :  Elegy.) 

incense-tree,  «. 

Dot. :  (1)  Inca  (jiuanensis,  (2)  Moschoxylo* 
Swartii. 

incense-wood,  t. 

Bot.  :  Idea  heptaphylla. 

In  cense  (1),  v.t.     [INCENSE,  5.]    To  perfume 
with  incense ;  to  offer  incense  to. 

In  9cnse'  (2),  v.t.    [Lat.  incensus,  pa.  par.  of 
incendo  =  to  inflame,  to  burn.] 
1.  To  burn,  to  kindle,  to  set  on  fire. 


"  Vertue  is  like  pretlous  odours,  most  fragrant  when 
.sh'd." — Bacon.'   Euayi ;   Of 
Simulation. 


they 


*  2.  (/»  a  more  general  sense  than  now)  :  To 
stir  up  any  passion  or  emotion  within  the 
human  breast 

"  By  which  speech  he  incented  the  English  to  go  OB 
with  him  "— Puller:  ffoly  War,  bk.  lv.,  ch.  viii. 


bo^;  pint,  Jowl;  eat,  9«ll,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -log. 
n.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,   aion  =  shun;   tion,   sion     zhun,    -tious, -sious. -oious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d*L 
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incensed— inch 


3.  To  inflame  or  excite  to  angry  passions ; 
to  exasperate,  to  provoke,  to  irritate  ;  to  make 
«.\i  reding!}-  angry  ;  to  fire. 

"  Much  was  the  knight  i»evntt  with  bis  lewd  word." 
$wiM*r.  /'.(/..  V.  iiL  .« 


In  9dn  sed.  *  In  96nst ,  pa.  par.  &  o.  [IN- 
CENSE (2),  t>.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  lang. :  Excited  or  inflamed  to  vio- 
lent angor  ;  exasperated,  irritated,  provoked. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  tlie  eyes,  &c., 
of  any  wild  creature  when  represented  with 
fire  issuing  from  them. 

•  In-cen'se  mont,  s.    [Eng.  incense  (2),  v. ; 
-ment.]    Irritation,  exasperation,  rage,  heat, 
fury. 

•  "His  iitfrntemfnt  at  this  moment  is  to  imi>lae»l>l« 
'  that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  pangs  of  death. "— 
I  Skaltap.  :  Tieriftk  Sight,  ill  4. 

•  In  96ns  er.  »  In  9ens  or.  s.    [Eng.  in- 
eeni.e),  (2),  v.  ;  -«r,-  or.]     One  who  incenses, 
provokes,  or  urges  on  another. 

'Seneca  understanding  by  the  report  of  those  that 
i  yet  somewhat  regarded  virtue  and  -honour,  how  these 
lewd  incentrri  did  accuse  him.-— North  :  Plutarch, 
p.  l.OOS. 

» In-cen'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  ineensto,  from  in- 
censits,  pa,  par.  of  ineendn ;  Ital.  incenstone.] 
The  act  of  kindling  or  setting  on  fire  ;  the 
state  of  being  set  on  Are. 

"Sena  looseth  its  windiness  hy  decocting,  and  sub- 
tile or  windy  spirit*  are  taken  off  by  iiiretuion  or 
evaporation.  —  Bacon  :  Xatttral  Hittory,  §  21 

•  in  -  9«Sn'-  slve,  a.     [Eng.    incens(e);    -ive.] 
Tending  to  excite  or  provoke  ;  inflammatory. 

"Greatly  incentive  of  humane  passion."— Barrow : 
Sermon*,  vol.  in.,  ser.  M. 

•  in-^ens'-or,  s.    [INCENSER.] 

1  In-9en'-s6r-y^  «.  [Low  Lat.  incetisorium, 
from  Lat.  incensiim  =  incense  ;  Fr.  incensoir ; 
8p.  incensario ;  Ital.  incensorio.]  A  vessel  in 
Which  incense  is  burnt  or  offered ;  a  censer 
(q.v.). 

"  Other  saints  He  here  decorated  with  splendid  orna- 
ments, lamia,  and  incensories  of  great  cost."— Evelyn  : 
Mtmoirt,  Feb.  17.  1645. 

»in-9en'-su-ra-ble  (s  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  censurable  (q.v.).]  Not  censur- 
able ;  not  deserving  of  censure  or  blame. 

» In-9Sn'-su-ra-bly  (s  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
incensurabl(e) ;  -y.]  In  a  manner  not  deserv- 
ing of  censure  or  blame. 

In-cen'-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  incentivus  =  strik- 
ing up  a  tune,  hence  provoking,  inciting,  from 
*incentus,  pa.  i«r.  of  in^ino=io  blow  or  sound 
an  instrument :  in  =  into,  and  cano  —  to  sing.] 

*  A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Inciting,  provoking,  urging,  encouraging. 
"She   receiveth    that   incentive  spirit  of   fury."— 

P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  932. 

2.  Adapted  to  kindle  or  set  on  fire  ;  taking 
flre  quickly.     (In  this  sense  probably  con- 
nected by  Milton  with  the  Lat.  incendo  =  to 
inflame.) 

"  Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  of  fire." 

Hilton  :  P.L.,  vt  519. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  acts  or  ope- 
rates upon  the  mind  or  passions ;  anything 
which  incites,  encourages,  urges,  or  prompts 
to  any  end  ;  that  which  acts  as  a  motive, 
incitement,  or  spur. 

"  Incentive!  to  a  sacred  love." 

Cowper :  SecreU  of  Divine  Love.    (Trans.) 

•  In-cen'-tiv  d-l&  adv.    [Eng.  incentive ;  -ly.] 
lu  an  incentive  manner ;  like  an  incentive ; 
encouragingly,  incitingly. 

•  In  9ept'-ing,  o.    [Lat.  inceptus,  pa.  par.  of 
incipio  —  to  begin.]    Incipient,  beginning,  in- 
ceptive. 

in-fep'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  inceptio,  from  inceptus, 
pa.  par.  of  incipio  =  to  begin,  lit.,  to  seize 
on  :  in.  =  on,  and  capio  =•  to  seize.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  taking  in  or  receiving ;  the 
state  or  process  of  being  taken  in  or  received  ; 
reception. 

"The  inceptlrm  ...  of  water  into  the  lungs."— 
X.  A.  Poe:  Marie  Roget. 

2.  A  beginning,  a  commencement. 

•  In-cep'-tive,  a.   &  «.    [Lat.   inceptus),  pa. 
par.  of  incipio  =  to  begin  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :    Beginning,    commencing  ; 
noting  the  beginning ;  primary :  as,  an  in- 
teptivt  proposition. 

*  The  grand  inceptive  caution  is  to  think." 

Byron .-  A  rt  of  English  Poetry. 

2.  Math. :  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Wallis  to 
express  such  moments  or  first  principles  as, 
having  no  magnitude  in  themselves,  are  yet 
capable    of    producing   results    which    have 
magnitude  in  themselves  ;  thus  a  point  is  in- 
ceptive of  a  line,  a  line  of  a  surface,  and  a  sur- 
face of  a  solid. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  begins  or  notes 
the  beginning,  as  a  preposition  or  verb. 

"  Inceptive*  or  desitives,  which  relate  Jo  the  begin- 
ning or  ending  of  anything."—  Watts:  Logic,  pt.  ii., 
c.  S,  j  6. 

'  In-pSp'-tlve-ly^  adv.  [Eng.  inceptive;  -ly.] 
In  an  inceptive  manner  ;  so  as  to  note  the  be- 
ginning. 

1  in-cep'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  inceptus,  pa.  par. 
of  incipio  =  to  begin.] 

1.  A  beginner  ;  one  who  is  in  his  rudiments. 

2.  One  who  is  on  the  point  of  taking  his 
degree  in  Arts. 

"Mr.  Hooker's  grace  was  given  him  for  tnceptorot 
arts."—  Walton:  Life  of  Booker. 

t  In-9er-a'-tion.  s.  [Lat.  inceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  incero  —  to  cover  with  wax  :  in-  =  on,  and 
cera  =  wax.]  The  act  of  covering  or  smear- 
ing with  wax. 

f  In-9er'-a-tive,  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  on,  and  cera 
=  wax.]  Cleaving  or  sticking  like  wax.  (Cot- 
grave.) 

*  In-9er-e-md'-ni-ous,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  ceremonious  (q.v.).]    Without  cere- 
mony ;  in  a  simple  manner. 

"  Another  approves  better  of  a  simple  and  incere- 
monioas  devotion."— lip.  Hall,  Sol.  17. 

*  In-cer'-tain,  *  in-cer-tayne,  a.    [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  certain  (q.v.).]     Uncertain, 
doubtful. 

"  Thys  is  a  thiiige  inoste  incertayne,  how  long  they 
shall  live."—  Udal :  Jametiv. 

*  In-peV-tain-ly,   adv.     [Pref.  in- (2),  and 
Eng.  certainly  (q.v.).]     Uncertainly,   doubt- 
fully. 

»  in-eer'-tain-ty,  *  in-cer-tayn-tie,    s. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  certainty  (q.v.).]     Un- 
certainty, doubtfulness. 


*  in-peV-ti-tude,  s.     [Fr.  from  Low  Lat. 
incertitudo,  from   Lat.    incertus  =  uncertain 
(q.v.).]     Uncertainty,  doubtfulness,  doubt. 

"The  cause  of  this  incertitude  and  difficultly"  — 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xviiL,  ch.  xxv. 

*  in-per'-tum,  *  in-ser'-tum,  «.    [Lat.  in- 
certum,  neut.  of  incertvs  =  doubtful.] 

Anc.  Arch. :  A  form  of  masonry  made  of  a 
facing  of  square  stones  of  irregular  sizes  and 
a  tilling  of  rubble  ;  rubble-work. 

*  in-pess'-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  incessabilis,  from 
in  =  not,  and  cessabilis  =  ceasing ;  cesso  —  to 
cease.]    Unceasing,  continual,  unending. 

"  He  heard  likewise  those  incessable  strokes."  — 
Shelton :  Don  Quixote,  vol.  L,  bk.  ill.,  eh.  vi. 

*  In-9ess'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incessab(le) ;  -ly.] 
Unceasingly,  continually. 

*  in  -pess'-  an  -cy,  *  in-cess-an-cle,  s. 

[Eng.  incessant;  -cy.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incessant ;  continuance,  unceasingness. 

"The  incessancie 
Of  showres  powrd  downe  vjxm  them." 

Chapman :  Homer ;  Odyssey  i. 

in-9ess  -ant,  *  in  cess-aunt,  o.  &  s.  [Lat. 
incessans,  from  in  =  not ;  cessans  =  ceasing  ; 
pr.  par.  of  cesso  =  to  cease.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Unceasing,  unintermittent, 
continual,  uninterrupted,  constant,  perpetual, 
ceaseless,  continuous. 

"  The  roar  of  the  musketry  was  incettant."—  MOCO.U- 
lay :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incessant. 

in-9esS'-ant-ly,a<Ju.  [Eng.  incessant;  -ly.] Un- 
ceasingly, without  iritermission,  continually. 

"  Some  friends  who  rally  me  incessantly.1' — Addixon: 
Spectator,  No.  1SL 


*  In -cess'- ant -ness,  s.     fEng.  incessant: 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  incessant. 

*  In  9833  ion(ss  a.s  sh),  s.   [Lat.  incessus-s=* 
going  in  ;  incedo  —  to  go  in.]  Progress,  motion, 

"  The  incetsion  or  local  motion  of  animals."— Brown*.- 
Cyriu  Warden,  ch.  iii. 

in'-^est,  s.  [Fr.  inceste,  from  Lat.  incestus  = 
unchaste  :  in-  =  not,  and  castus  =  chaste.] 
The  crime  of  sexual  intercourse  between  per- 
sons related  within  the  degrees  wherein  mar- 
riage is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  country. 
II  Spiritual  incest : 

1.  The  crime  of  sexual  intercourse  between 
persons  spiritually  allied  by  baptism  or  con- 
firmation. 

2.  The  act  of  a  vicar  or  other  beneficiary 
who  holds  two  benefices,  the  one  depending 
on  the  collation  of  the  other. 

In-pes'-tU-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  incestuosus,  from 
incestus  =  unchaste  ;  Fr.  incesteux.] 

1.  Guilty  of  incest. 

"  In  the  arms  of  that  incestuous  queen." 

Daniel :  Octaeia  to  Marcus  AntonitU. 

2.  Involving  the  crime  of  incest. 
"Virtuous   love,  not  adulterous   or   incerfuoiu."— 

Warburton  :  Ded.  to  the  freethinkers.   (Post.) 

in-9es'-tu-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incestuous ;  -ly.} 
In  an  incestuous  manner  ;  with  unnatural  love ; 
in  a  manner  to  involve  the  crime  of  incest. 

"  Macareus  and  Canace,  son  and  daughter  to  ^Eolus, 
god  of  the  wiuds,  lined  each  other  incestuautly."— 
Dryden. 

In-9es'-tu-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incestuous; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inces- 
tuous. 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  horrible  imestvowtness  of  th» 
match."- Bp.  Ha.ll :  Cases  of  Conscience,  Add.  case  3. 

inch  (1),  *  inche,  *  unche,  *  ynche,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  ynce,  from  Lat.  uncia=a.n  inch,  an  ounce.J 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  A  lineal  measure,  being  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  lineal  foot,  or  the  thirty-sixth  part 
of  a  lineal  yard.     It  is  subdivided  into  halves, 
quarters,   eighths,    sixteenths,    &c.    for    me- 
chanical purpose,  and  also  for  scientific  pur- 
poses decimally,  and  into  lines,  each  line  being 
the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch.     It  was  further 
also  divided  into  three  parts,  called  barley- 
corns, from  the  inch  being  supposed  to  be  of 
the  length  of  three  barley-corns.     An  inch  is 
2 '54,    or    more    accurately    2 '5399772    centi- 
metres ;  a  square  inch  is  6-4516  square  centi- 
metres ;  a  cubic  inch  is  16'387  cubic  centi- 
metres. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  least  quantity  or  degree. 

"  Death  by  inches."         Shakesp. :  Coriolanut,  v.  4. 

*  (2)  A  critical  moment ;  the  exact  moment. 
"  Beldame,  I  thiuk,  we  watched  you  at  an  inch." 

Shakesp. :  2  Benry  VI.,  i.  4. 

B.  -4s   adj. :    Measuring   an    inch    in  any 
dimension,  whether  length,  breadth,  or  thick- 
ness ;  generally  in  composition,  as,  a  four-incA 
wall,  &c.,  an  inch  board. 

*  inch  -  of-  candle  auction,  s.     An 

auction  which  commenced  by  lighting  a  bit 
of  candle  an  inch  long.  Whoever  had  inado 
the  last  bid  before  the  candle  went  out  had 
the  article  knocked  down  to  him. 

*  inch-meal,  s.    A  piece  an  inch  long ; 
by  inch-meal  =  by  inches.     (Shakesp. :  Tem- 
pest, ii.  2.) 

inch  stuff,  s. 

Carp. :  Deal  planks  sabred  one  inch  thick. 

inch  (2),  s.  [Gael,  innis  =  an  island.]  An 
island.  It  appears  frequently  as  an  element 
in  the  names  of  small  islands  belonging  to 
Scotland :  as,  Jncfccolm,  &c.  In  Ireland  it 
appears  in  the  original  form  of  Innis  or  Ennis. 
"  To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly." 

Scot t :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vl.  It 

*  Inch,  v.t.  &  i.    [INCH  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drive  by  inches. 

"  He  gets  too  far  into  the  soldiers'  grace*. 
And  inches  out  my  master." 

Dryden  :  Cleomenes,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  deal  out  as  it  were  by  inches  ;  to  give 
sparingly. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  advance  or  retire  by  small 
degrees  ;  to  move  slowly. 

"  [He]  with  slow  paces  measures  back  the  field. 
And  inches  to  the  walls." 

Drydcn  :  Virgil ;  jEneid  it.  1,M& 


fate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt. 
or,  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  aa - e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


inchafe— incircumspect 
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*  In-gnafe',  v.t.    Another  spelling  of  ENCHAFK 
(q.v.). 

*  in  ghain ,  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  ENCHAIN 
(q.v.). 

*  fax-Cham '-ber,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
chamber  (q.v.).]    To  lodge  in  a  chamber. 

*  fa-change-a-WI-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-(2),  and 

Eng.  changeability  (q.v.).J    Unchangeableness. 

•la-chant',  *  In  ghant-ment,  &c.  [EN- 
CHANT, ENCHANTMENT,  &c.] 

*  in-gharge',   v.t.    Another  spelling  of  EN- 
CHARGE  (q.v.). 

*  In-ghar  -It-a-ble,  o.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  charitable  (q.v.).]     Not  charitable  ;  un- 
charitable. 

"  Proud,  ignorant,  suspicious,  incharitable."— Evelyn : 
Apol.for  the  Koyal  Party. 

*  In-ghar' -I-ty,  ».    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
charity  (q.v.).]    Want  of  charity  ;   uncharit- 
ableness. 

"  By  your  incharity  to  his  sonl  as  well  u  body."— 
Evelyn  :  A  pot,  for  the  Koyal  Party. 

*  In  ghase',  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  ENCHASE 

(q  V.). 

*  in-ghaste',  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  chaste,.] 
The  same  as  UNCHASTE.  (Peele:  David  £  Beth.) 

*  fai-ghas  -tl-ty,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cliastity  (q.v.).]     Lewdness,  incontinence. 

"  Stained  with  incHiatity't  foul  blot." 

Bannay :  Sheretine  i  Mariana. 

Inched,  *  incht,  a.  [Eng.  inch  ;  -ed.]  Con- 
taining inches  in  any  dimension  ;  used  in  com- 
position :  as,  four-inched. 

"To  ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over  lam-inched 
bridges."— Shakftp. :  Lear,  lii.  4. 

•in- cheer',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  -and 
Eng.  cheer  (q.v.).]  To  cheer,  to  enliven,  to 
encourage,  to  gladden. 

"  Whereby  the  all  incheering  majesty 
Shall  cotne  to  shine  at  full  in  all  her  parts." 
Daniel :  Panegyricke  to  the  Kiny'i  Majesty. 

*  ln-ghest',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  chest 
(q.v.).]    To  put  up  or  shut  up  in  a  chest. 

*  inch'-I-pin,  s.    [INCHPIN.] 

*  In  -cho  ate,  a.     [Lat.  inchoatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inchoo  =  to  begin.]    Begun;  commenced;  re- 
cent ;  existing  in  elements  ;  incomplete. 

"It  is  neither  a  substance  perfect,  nor  a  substance 
inchoate,  or  in  the  way  of  perfection."— Raleigh :  Hitt. 
of  the  World. 

*  In'-cho-ate,  v.t.    [INCHOATE,  a.]   To  begin; 
to  commence. 

"The  higher  congruity  of  life,  being  yet  but  imper- 
fectly inchoated."— Manvill :  Pre-exiit.  oSSouU.cb.  xi v. 

*  Xn'-cho-ate-ljr,  adv.     [Eng.  inchoate;  -ly.] 
In  an  inchoate  or  incipient  manner. 

"  InchoaMy  Just  by  thy  gracious  iiioperatiou."— Bp. 
Sou  :  Beaut  ie  i  Unitie  of  the  Church. 

*  In-cho-a'-tion,  s.    [INCHOATE.]   The  act  of 
beginning ;  an  inception  ;  a  beginning. 

"  The  setting  on  foot  some  of  those  arts  in  those  parts 
would  be  looked  u|xm  as  the  first  inchoation  of  them." 
—Bale :  (trig,  of  Mankind. 

*  ln'-cho-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  inchoativus, 
from  inchoatus,  pa.  par.  of  inchoo ;  Fr.  inchoa- 
Hf;  Ital.  &  Sp.  incoativo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Expressing  or  denoting  inchoa- 
tion  or  beginning  ;  inceptive :  as,  an  inchoative 
verb. 

B.  An  svbxt.  :   That  which  begins,  or  ex- 
presses the  beginning  or  inception  of  anything; 
specif.,  in  grammar,  an  inceptive  verb. 

"  Verbes  In  -«co  dooe  not  slgulne  beginnyng,  nor 
shnulde  not  be  called  inchontiue*  .  .  .  but  rather  con- 
tiuuatluas."—  Pool:  Fhnaret,  to.  144. 

•Inch'-pln,  'Innc  pinnc,  inchc  plnne, 
*  Inch  1  pin,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gael, 
inne,  innidh  =  a  bowei  or  entrail.]  The  sweet- 
bread of  a  deer. 

*  in  gic'-u-ra-ble,  a.     [Lat.  incicur  =  not 
tame  :  in-  =  not ;  cieur  =  tame,  and  Eng. 
-able.]    That  cannot  be  tamed  ;  untamable. 

*.In-gide',  v.t.     [Lat.  incido,  from  iw-  =  in, 
Into,  and  ccedo  =  to  cut.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cut. 

"Cutting  or  inditing  the  foreskin  should  be  men- 
tioned here  as  a  practice  adopted  amongst  them."— 
Coo*  .•  Third  Voyage,  bk.  ill,  ch.  ix. 


2.  Med. :  (See  extract). 

"  Medicines  are  said  to  incide  which  consist  of  pointed 
and  sharp  particles  ;  as  acids,  and  most  salta,  by  which 
the  particles  of  other  bodies  are  divided  from  one 
another."— Quinry. 

In-gl-denge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  inci- 
dentia,  from  incidens,  pr.  par.  of  incido  =  to 
fall  upon  :  in-  =  in,  on,  and  cado  =  to  fall ;  Sp. 
incidencia;  Ital.  incidenza.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  on  or  upon  ;  a 
falling,  a  fall. 

*  2.  That  which  falls  out  or  happens ;  an 
incident. 

"The  determination  of  these  meaner  incidence!."— 
Bp.  Baa  :  Contempt. ;  Salomon' i  Choite. 

n.  Phys. :  The  manner  of  falling  on,  or  the 
direction  in  which  a  body,  or  a  ray  of  light, 
heat,  &c.,  falls  upon  any  surface. 

"  In  equal  incidence!  there  Is  a  considerable  inequa- 
lity of  refractioua."— Ifetrton  :  Optickt. 

If  (1)  Angle  of  incidence: 

Optics,  Physics,  £c. :  An  angle  formed  by 
two  straight  lines,  one  the  line  of  incidence  [2] 
of  a  ray  of  light  or  heat,  or  of  an  elastic  body 
moving  to  strike  a  plane,  and  the  other  a 
perpendicular  to  that 
plane.  The  angle  formed  r 

by  the  perpendicular  E 
and  the  line  of  depar- 
ture taken  by  the  elas- 
tic body  is  called  the 
angle  of  reflection,  and 
is  always  equal  to  the  r>  B  c 

former  one.  If  in  the 
figure,  c  D  be  the  plane,  A  B  the  line  of  inci- 
dence, and  F  B  a  perpendicular  to  c  D,  then 
A  B  F  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  F  B  E  the 
angle  of  reflection.  Formerly  these  terms 
were  more  commonly  applied  to  the  angles 
ABC  and  E  B  D  [2]. 

(2)  Line  of  incidence  : 

Optics,  Physics,  &c. :  The  straight  line  taken 
by  a  ray  of  light  or  heat,  or  an  elastic  body 
moving  to  strike  a  plane  at  an  acute  or  right 
angle.  [1.] 

*  In  -cl-den-cy,  s.  [Low  Lat.  incidentia.] 
[INCIDENCE.] 

1.  A  falling  on  or  upon  ;  incidence. 

2.  That  which  falls  out ;  an  incident ;  an 
event ;  an  accident. 


Of  Repentar, 


1  moments Midincidenciet."—Bp.  Taylor: 
e,  ch.  in..  5  3. 


fn'-gl-dent,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incidens, 
pr.  par  of  incido  =  to  fall  on,  to  happen ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  incidence.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Falling  or  striking  on  or  upon,  as  a  ray 
of  light  upon  a  reflecting  surface. 

2.  Falling  out  or  happening  occasionally ; 
casual ;   occasional ;  fortuitous  ;   not  in  the 
usual  course  of  things  ;  happening  beside  ex- 
pectation. 

"  Men's  rarer  incident  necessities  and  utilities  should 
be  with  special  equity  considered."— Hooker:  Ecclei. 
Polity. 

3.  Liable  or  apt  to  happen,  occur,  or  befall ; 
naturally  befalling,  appertaining,  or  belong- 
ing ;  followed  by  to. 

"  Restraining  the  disorders  incident  to  a  prosperous 
state."— Blair:  Sermoni,  vol.  iil.,  ser.  10. 

4.  Appertaining  to  or  following   another 
thing,  call  >d  the  principal,  as  a  court-baron  is 
incident  to  a  manor. 

B.  As  substantivt : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlmt  which  fulls  out  or  happens  ;  an 
event ;  a  casualty. 

"I  wyll  speke  therof  as  it  was 'don.  as  I  was  in- 
founued,  ami  of  the  inculentci  tlierof."— liernert: 
froiuart ;  Cronyde,  vol.  L,  ch.  ccclxxxl 

2.  An  event  of  minor  importance  occurring 
amongst  others ;   an  episode  or  subordinate 
action  apart  from  the  main  plot  or  design. 

"  A  writer  of  lives  may  descend,  with  propriety,  to 
iniiiutr  circumstances  and  familiar  incidents.  '—Blair, 
lect.  3ti. 

II.  Law :  Something  necessarily  depending 
upon,  appertaining  to,  or  passing  with  some- 
thing else  which  is  more  worthy  or  principal. 
Incident  proposition : 

Logic  :  A  proposition  introduced  by  the  pro- 
nouns who,  which,  whose,  whom,  &c. 

"The  additional  proposition  is  called  an  incident 
pro|xisltion."—  Watti:  Logick. 

H  For  the  difterense  between  incident  and 
circumstance,  see  CIRCUMSTANCE  ;  for  that  be- 
tween incident  and  event,  see  EVENT. 


In-gl-dent'-al,  a.  &  s.    [Bug.  incident;  -al.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Happening  occasionally,  or  as  an  occa- 
sional event ;  casual,  accidental,  undesigned, 
fortuitous. 

"A  hatred  either  natural  or  incidental:'— Hilton: 
Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ivii. 

2.  Not  necessary  to  the  main  action  or  de- 
sign ;  subordinate  ;  happening  or  done  by  the 
way. 

"  My  incidental  explications  of  the  rarefication  and 
condensation  of  the  air."— Boyle :  Works,  i.  196. 

3.  Falling  out  or  happening   undesigned!/ 
as  a  result ;  contingent. 

"  The  direct  and  proper  purpose  of  the  act,  and  tha 
incidental  effect  of  it."— Hurd  :  Dit.  Chritt  driving  th» 
Buyert,  <rc.,  out  of  the  Temple. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  An  incident. 
in-gi-dent -al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incidental; 
-ly.]  In  an  incidental  manner  or  way  ;  casu- 
ally, incidentally ;  apart  from  the  main  design 
or  purpose  ;  undesignedly,  without  intention  ; 
not  of  set  purpose  ;  by  the  way. 

"  A  grave  constitutional  question  was  incidentally 
raised.  —Macaulay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

fn-gi-dent'-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incidental; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incidental. 

*  In-d^dSnt'-a-ry,  a.    [Eng.  incident;  -ary.] 
Occasional  ;    occurring    at    long    intervals. 
(Racket :  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  208.) 

*  In  -91  dent-less,  a.   [Eng.  incident ;  -less.] 
Uneventful.    (Mad.  D'Arblay:  Diary,  ii.  158.) 

*  In'-gl-dent-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  incident;  -ly.] 
Occasionally,  by  the  way,  incidentally. 

"  And  inciaently  it  is  by  the  messenger  moued,  yt 
there  shoulde  seme  no  necessitie  for  christen  folke  to 
resorte  to  any  churches. "—Sir  T.  More  :  Worket,  p.  llfc 

*  in-gln'-der-ment,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (i) ;  Eng. 
cinder,  and  suff.  -ment.]    Reduction  to  ashes; 
incineration.    (Davies :  Holy  Boode.) 

*  In-cln'-er-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  in-  =  in,  into, 

and  cinis  (geriit.  cineris)  =  ashes.]    Capable  of 
being  reduced  to  ashes. 

"  But  other  incineruble  substances  were  found  so 
fresh,  that  they  could  feel  no  sindge  from  fire."— 
Browne  :  I'rne  Burial,  ch.  iii. 

In-gln-er  ate,  v.t.  [INCINERATE,  o.]  To 
burn  or  reduce  to  ashes. 

dy  that  incineratei  bodies.."— 

•in-gin'-er-ate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  incineratus, 
from  Lat.  in-  =in,  into,  and  ci7iw(genit.ci?i«rw) 
=  ashes.]  Burnt  or  reduced  to  ashes ;  tho- 
roughly consumed. 

In  cm  er  a  tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
incineratio,  from/iiici7iero  =  to  reduce  to  ashes.J 
The  act  of  burning  or  reducing  to  ashes  ;  the 
state  of  being  reduced  to  ashes  by  combustion. 

"Not  producible  by  any  known  way,  without  mem*. 
ration."— Bogle  :  Workt,  L  629. 

In-gip'-I-enge,  in-glp'-I-en-gy,  s.  [Eng. 
incipient;  -ce,  -cy.]  A  beginning,  a  commence- 
inent,  an  inception. 

in-gip'-J-ent,  a.  [Lat.  incipient,  pr.  par.  of 
incipio  =  to  take  in  hand,  to  begin  :  in-  =  in, 
into,  and  capio  =  to  take  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  im-ipi- 
ente.]  Beginning,  commencing,  starting  ;  be- 
ginning to  show  itself. 

"Some  sorts  of  head-achs,  palsies,  incipient  a(XH 
plexies, 4c."— Boyle:  W orkt. Iv.  641. 

*  In-cXp'-K-ent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  incipient; 
-ly.]    In  an  incipient  manner. 

*  In-gir'-clo,  v.t.     Another  spelling  of  EN- 
ciBx;i,K(q.v.). 

*.    [ENCIRCLET.] 

*  in-oir-cuin-Bcrlp'-ti-ble,  a.    [Pref.  <«• 
(2),  and  Eng.  circumscriptiMe  (q.v.).]      That 
cannot  be  circumscribed  or  limited  ;  incapable 
of  circumscription. 

"Both  in  heaven,  and  earth,  invisible,  incircum. 
teriptible'—Bp.  Ball :  The  Old  Religion,  i  2. 

*  in-$ir-ctim-scrfp'-tioix,   5.     [Pref.   in- 
(2),  and   Eng.  circumscription  (q.v.).]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  incircumscriptible. 

*  In  glr'-ciim-spect,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  circumspect  (q.v.).]     Not  circumspect; 
heedless,  inadvertent,  careless,  unwary. 

"  They  carye  those  that  bee  simple  and  tncircun*. 
ipecte  into  shipwrake."—  Udal :  Jude  10. 


*oil.  boy;  pout,  Jtfwl;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ghin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^Ccnophon,  exist,     ph 
-ciim.  -tian  -  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,   sion  -  zhun.    -clous,   tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  d 
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incircumspection— Inclination 


*  In  9ir  cum  spec   tion,  «.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  circuits  faction  (q.v.).]     Want  of  cir- 
cumspection, heed,  or  care  ;  heedlessness. 

"An  unexpected  w»y  of  delusion,  whereby  be  more 
Huily  led  »w»y  the  itKimimtpKtian  of  their  belief."— 
Brome  :  Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  i..  ch.  xii. 

*  Incise',  r.f.    [Fr.  inciscr,  from  Lat  incisus, 
pa.  par.  of  inctcio  = 

to  cut  into:  in  =  in, 
into,  «wfo  =  to  cut.) 
To  cut  in,  to  grave, 
to  carve. 

"I  on  thjr  vmre  this 

epitaph  Tncite.- 
Cartw:  OH  Hu  Death  o/ 

Dr.  Bonn*. 

Incised,  i»i.  par. 
&  a.    [INCISE.] 

A.  As  fa.  par.  : 
(See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective:  INCISED  LEAF. 

1.  Ord.    Lang.  : 

Cut  ;  inflicted  by  a  cutting  instrument  :  as, 
an  incised  wound. 

2.  Bot.  :  Regularly  divided  by  deep  incisions. 

*  incise  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  incise  ;  -ly.]    In  the 
manner  of  incisions  or  notches. 

ln-91  -sion,   s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incisionem, 
accus.  of  incisio  =  a  cutting  into,  from  incisus, 
pa.  par.  of  incido  =  to  cut  into.  ] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  The  act  of  incising  or  cutting  into  a  sub- 
etance. 

"  To  sever  by  incition."—  Milton  :  Tetrachordon. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by  incising  ;  a 
cut,  a  gash  ;  a  separation  of  the  parts  of  any 
substance  made  by  a  sharp  instrument. 

"They  deep  incision  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England's  glory."        Thornton  :  Autumn,  506. 

*  3.  The  division,  separation,  or  dissolution 
of  viscosities  by  means  of  medicines  or  drugs. 

*  IL   Fig.  :   Sharpness,  trenchancy,    deci- 
sion :  as,  To  do  anything  with  incision. 

ln-$i  -slve,  a.  [Fr.  incisif,  from  Lat.  iwcisws, 
pa.  par.  of  incido.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  cutting  into  or 
dividing  the  substance  of  any  body. 

*  2.  Having  the  (jftality  of  dividing  or  dis- 
solving viscosities. 


It  [endive]  is  naturally  cold,  profitable  for  hot 
stomachs  ;  inciilve,  and  opening  obstructions  of  the 
liver."—  Evelyn  :  Acetaria. 


H,  Fig.  :    Sharp,    penetrating,    trenchant, 
acute. 
incisive-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  The  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  contain- 
ing the  incisors  ;  the  premaxillary  bones. 

t  incisive-teeth,  s.  pi.     [INCISOR,  A.  1.] 

fn-C^i'-sive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  incisive  ;  -ly.]  In  an 
incisive,  sharp,  or  penetrating  manner  ;  with 
incision. 

In-9is'-or,  J.  &  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  incisus, 
pa.  par.  of  incido  =  to  cut  into  or  through.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Anatomy  : 

1.  Human  :  A  tooth  adapted  for  cutting  or 
dividing  the  food.  There  are  four  permanent 


OTPES  JAW  Or  (A)  MAN,   AND  (B)  PATA- 

OONIAN   CAVY. 

i,  i.  Incisors. 

incisors  in  each  jaw.  Their  crowns  are  chisel- 
shaped,  and  have  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  which 
by  continued  use  is  bevelled  off  behind  in  the 
upper  teeth,  but  in  the  lower  set  is  worn  down 


in  front.  The  fang  is  long,  single,  conical,  and 
compressed  at  the  sides,  where  it  is  somewhat 
slightly  furrowed. 

2.  Compar. :  In  the  several  orders  of  mam- 
mals the  incisors  vary  in  number ;  thus,  in  the 
curnivora  there  are  uniformly  six  in  each  jaw  ; 
of  the  Ruminantia,  only  the  camels  and  llamas 
have  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  a  callous  pad 
taking  their  place. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Adapted  for  cutting.    [INCISOR-TEETH.] 

2.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  incisors.     There  are  an  incisor  fora- 
men, fissure,  fossa,  and  nerve. 

t  fai^i-soV-i-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  incido 
=  to  cut  in  or  through.] 
Surgery : 

1.  A  table  on  which  a  patient  is  laid  to 
have  an  incision  made  in  his  body.    (Parr.) 

2.  A  body  to  be  dissected.    (Parr.) 

*  Xn-9is'-6r-y,  a.    [Fr.  incisoire ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
incisorio.]    Having  the  quality  of  incising  or 
cutting  ;  incisive. 

*  In-9f -sure  (s  as  zh),  s.     [Lat.  incisura, 
from  incisus,  pa.  par.  of  incido ;  Fr.  incisure; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  incisura.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cut,  a  gash,  an  incision. 

"  In  others  with  a  much  shorter  inciture,  for  the 
gathering  and  holding  of  herbaceous  food." — Derham  : 
fltysico-iheoloffy,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Anat. :  A  notch.     There  are  incisures  of 
the  acetabulum,  of  the  ethmoid,  &c. 

»  in'-9i-tant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  incitans  pr.  par. 
of  incite  =  to  stir  up,  to  incite  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Exciting,  stimulating,  stirring  up. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  excites  or  stimu- 
lates ;  a  stimulant. 

In-9i-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  incitatin,  from  iwci- 
tattis,  pa.  par.  of  incito ;  Fr.  incitation ;  Sp. 
incitacion;  Ital.  incitazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  inciting,  stimulating,  or  ex- 
citing to  action ;  incitement. 

"Styring  and  incitationt  toward  deadly  slnfull 
dedes.  — Sir  T.  More  :  Worket,  p.  651. 

2.  That  which  incites  or  stimulates  to  ac- 
tion ;  an  incentive,  a  stimulant,  an  impulse, 
a  motive,  an  incitement. 

"  The  strongest  and  noblest  incitation  to  honest  at- 
tempts."— Tatter,  No.  23. 

In'-cl-ta-tive,  s.  [Eng.  incita(nt);  t  connec- 
and  sun",  -ive.]  A  provocative,  a  stimulant. 
(Jarvis :  Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii.) 

in-Clte',  v.t.  [Fr.  inciter,  from  Lat.  incito  = 
to  urge  forward:  in.- =  in,  on,  and  cito^to 
urge  ;  Sp.  incitar;  Ital.  incitare.]  To  stir  up; 
to  urge  on ;  to  move  or  stimulate  to  action  ; 
to  spur  on ;  to  animate,  to  instigate,  to  pro- 
voke, to  prompt,  to  encourage. 

"  These  Mars  incites,  and  those  Minerva  fires." 
Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  iv.  49». 

H  For  the  difference  betweeu  to  incite  and 
to  encourage,  see  ENCOURAGE  ;  for  that  be- 
tween to  incite  and  excite,  see  EXCITE. 

-ment,  s.    [Eng.  incite  ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  inciting,  urging,  or  stimulat- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  incited. 

2.  That  which  incites  or  moves  to  action  ;  a 
stimulus,  an  incentive,  a  motive. 

"He  cuts  off  the  incitements  to  a  virtuous  ambition." 
— Burke :  On  the  Economical  Reform. 

ln-9lt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  incite);  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  incites  or  moves  to  action. 

"  The  first  tncitert,  beginners,  and  more  than  to  the 
third  part  actors  of  all  that  followed."— Milton :  A 
Free  Commonwealth. 

In-cif-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [INCITE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A$  subst. :  The  act  of  moving  or  stimu- 
lating to  action ;  incitement. 

in-9lt'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inciting";  -ly.] 
In  an  inciting  manner  ;  so  as  to  incite  or  stir 
to  action. 

in-ci'-t6-f  pref.  [Lat  incito  =  to  set  in  rapid 
motion.]  [Etym.] 

incito  motor,  incito  motory  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  that  function  of 
the  nervous  system  by  which  an  impression 
is  transmitted  from  a  centre  so  as  to  produce 


contraction  of  a  muscle;  the  opposite  of  ex» 
cito-motor  (q.v.). 

In-9*V-iCl,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  incmZia.]  Rude, 
impolite,  unpolished. 

t-vn'-i'-ty,  s.    [Fr.  incimlite.} 

1.  A  state  of  rudeness  or  ignorance,  or  want 
of  civilization. 

"Brought  from  their  idolatry,  bloody  sacrifices, 
ignorance,  and  iHciotiity,  to  the  worshipping  of  the 
true  God."— Sir  W.  Raleigh:  Voyage  for  Guiana. 

2.  Rudeness,  impoliteness  ;  want  of  coui" 
tesy  or  civility  ;  rudeness  of  manners. 

"  I  had  been  treated  with  some  incivility. "—Cook: 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  An  act  of  rudeness,  impoliteness,  or  ill- 
breeding. 

"No  person  offered  me  the  least  incivilitt/."— LvA- 
low:  Memoiri,  i.  88. 

*  in-9iv-fl-i-za'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  civilization  (q.v.).]     The  state  of  being 
uncivilized ;  a  want  of  civilization ;  barbarism. 

*  in^Iv'-fl-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  incivil;  -ly.]    In 
an  incivil,  rude,  or  impolite  manner ;  with 
incivility ;  uncivilly. 

*In'-9lv-ism,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ciOTsm(q.v.);  Fr.  incivisme.]  Want  of  civism; 
want  of  patriotism  or  love  to  one's  country ; 
unfriendliness  to  the  country  or  state  of  which 
one  is  a  citizen. 

*  in-clasp',  v.t.    [ENCLASP.] 

*  in  cla  ma'-  tion,  s.    [Lat.  inclamatio,  from 
inclamo  =  to  cry  out,  to  call  upon  any  one.] 
A  calling  or  crying  out ;  a  shout,  a  cry. 

"These  .  .  .  now  rend  their  throats  with  inclama- 
tiom."—Bp.  Hall :  Contempt. ;  Elijah  with  the  Uaalitet, 

m-clau'  dent,  a.    [Pref!  in-  =  not,  and  Lat. 
claudens,  pr.  par.  of  claudo  —  to  shut.] 
Bot. :  Not  closing.    (Paxton.) 

*  Jn-clav'-at-ed,  a.    [Lat.  in  =  in,  and  cla* 
vatus,  pa.  par.  of  clavo  =  to  fasten  with  a  nail; 
davits  —  a  nail.]    Set,  fixed  fast. 

in-clave',  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  clavus=a.  nail,] 
Her.  :  Having  a  form   resembling  that  of 
the  parts  of  a  dovetail  joint ;  said  of  Hues  of 
division  on  the  borders  of  ordinaries. 

*  In'-cle,  s.    [INKLE.] 

In-clem'-en-9y,  s.  [Fr.  inclemence,  from  Lat 
inclementia,  from  inclemens  =  rough,  harsh, 
severe.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  inclement ;  cruelty, 
severity,  harshness,  roughness,  rigour. 

"  The  inclemency  of  the  late  pope  labouring  to  fore- 
stall him."—  Bp.  Hall:  Imprese  of  God,  pt.  Ii. 

2.  Roughness,  severity,  storminess,  boiste- 
rousness. 

"  Withstood  .  .  .  the  inclemencies  of  the  saasons."— 
Swinburne :  Travel*  in  Spain,  let.  44. 

In-clem'-ent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Inclemens, 
from  in  =  not,  and  clemens  =  kind,  clement ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  inclemente.] 

*  1.  Not  clement ;  without  clemency  ;  harsh, 
cruel,  unmerciful,  severe,  merciless. 

2.  Rough,  severe,  boisterous,  stormy  ;  se- 
verely cold. 


* In-Clem'-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inclement;  -ly.] 
In  an  inclement  manner ;  roughly,  sharply, 
harshly. 

*  in  clm'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inclinaGilis,  from 
incline  =  fo  bend  :  in  =  in,  towards,  and  clino 
—  to  lean  ;  Sp.  inclinable ;  Ital.  incJinobiJe.] 

1.  Having  a  tendency  ;  leaning,  tending. 

2.  Having  a  propensity  or  inclination  of  will 
or  feelings  ;  inclined,  disposed,  willing. 


*  In-cUn'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inclinable ; 
-ness.]  Th'e  quality  or  state  of  being  inclina- 
ble ;  inclination. 

"  Her  inclinableneu  to  conform  to  the  late  estab- 
lishment of  it."—  Strype:  Memorial*:  Edward  TL 
(au.  1551). 

in-clin-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inclinatut, 
pa.  par.  of  incline  =  to  bend,  to  incline ;  Spi 
inclinacion ;  Ital.  inclinazione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  inclining  or  bending  :  as,  an 
inctiTiaf  ion  of  the  head. 


ffcte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
'  or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  —  e ;    ey  —  a.    qu  =  lew. 


incliiiatorily— incoercible 
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($)  A  tendency  towards  any  point ;  a  devia- 
tion from  any  direction  or  position  regarded 
•a  the  normal  one. 

"  A  pleasant  arbour,  not  by  art 
But  by  the  trees'  own  inclination  made." 

Spenser :  F.  <f..  III.  vL  44. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  leaning  or  beat  of  the  mind  or  will ; 
tendency,  disposition,  proclivity,  or  propen- 
sity ;  a  desire. 

"  New  situations  give  a  different  cast 
Of  habit,  inclination,  temper,  taste.* 

Courper  :  Tirocinium,  440. 

*  (2)  Natural  aptness. 

"  The  natural  inclination  of  the  soil  leans  that  way." 
—Additon. 

*  (3)  A  person  for  whom  or  a  thing  for  which 
Oiie  has  a  great  liking  or  preference. 

"Monsieur  Hoeft.  who  wag  a  great  inclination  of 
mine."— Sir  W.  Tempi*. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Compass :  [Dip,  ».,  II.  l.J 

2.  Geom.  A  Math. :  The  mutual  approach, 
tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  bodies,  lines,  or 
planes  towards  each  other, 

so  as  to  make   an    angle 

where  they  meet,  or  where 

the  lines  of  their  direction 

meet.    This  angle  is  called 

the  angle   of  inclination. 

Thus  in  the  figure,  the  angle  B  A  c  is  the  angle 

of  inclination  of  the  two  lines  B  A,  c  A. 

"The  other  lying  at  an  inclination  of  twenty-three 

and  a  half  degrees. '— Derham :  Astro-Theology,  bk.  iv., 

ch.  iv. 

3.  Pharm.  :  The  act  by  which  a  clear  liquor 
Is  poured  off  from  some  faeces  or  sediment  by 
only  stooping  the  vessel ;  also  called  decanta- 
tion. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  inclination  nnd 
bent,  see  BENT  ;  for  that  between  inclination 
and  disposition,  see  DISPOSITION. 

H  Inclination  of  an  orbit : 

Astron. :  The  angle  at  which  the  orbit  meets 
the  ecliptic. 

*  Xn-clin  '-a-tor-X-iy,  adv.     [Eng.   inclina- 
tory ;  -ly.] '  In  an  inclined  manner  ;  obliquely 
with  inclination  or  deviation. 

"Whether  they  be  refrigerated  indinatortty,  or 
somewhat  equinoxially."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*  in-clin'-a-tdr-jf,  a.    [Lat.  inclinat(vs),  pa. 
par.  of  inclino  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]    Having 
the  quality  of  leaning  or  inclining. 

"  If  that  inclinatory  virtue  be  destroyed  by  a  touch." 
— Brmme  :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

In  dine ,  *  en  dine ,  *  in  clyne,  y.i.  &  t. 
[Fr.  incliner,  from  Lat.  inclino  =  to  incline  : 
in  =  towards,  and  clino  =  to  lean  ;  O.  Fr.  en- 
diner  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  inclinar ;  Ital.  inclinare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  deviate  from  any  direction  which 
is  regarded  as  the  normal  one ;  to  lean,  to  bend 
down,  to  tend. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  be  disposed ;  to  have  a  propen- 
sity, proneness,  or  inclination  ;  to  feel'a  wish, 
desire,  or  inclination ;  to  be  favourably  dis- 
posed. 

"  Which  inclinet  alternately  to  Whiggiam  and  Tory- 
Inn."—  Ufacaulay :  Hut.  Eng.  ch.  iv. 

B.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  cause  to  deviate  from  a  line  or  direc- 
tion ;  to  give  an  inclination  or  leaning  to ;  to 
direct. 

"To  this  his  steps  the  thoughtful  prince  inclined." 
I'upe  :  Uomer ;  Odyssey  i.  538. 

2.  To  bend  down,  to  bow,  to  stoop  :  as,  To 
incline  the  head  or  body  as  an  act  of  reverence 
or  civility. 

"  Then  softe  himself  inclining  on  his  knee 
Down  to  that  well."        Spencer    F.  O..,  11.  11.  ». 

IL  Fig. :  To  dispose,  to  turn  ;  to  give  a 
tendency,  propensity,  or  inclination  to. 

"  Incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law."— Soot  of  Com- 
mon Prayer :  Rctponie  to  Commandment  i. 

In  clinc,  ».  [ [.STUNK,  v.]  An  inclination ; 
an  inclined  plane ;  an  ascent  or  descent,  as 
in  a  road  ;  a  gradient. 

In-clined ,  pa.  par.  ft  a.    [INCLINE,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Deviating  from  the  normal 
line  or  direction ;  having  a  tendency ;  dis- 
posed. (Lit.  A  fig.) 

"  But  yet  his  hone  WM  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  them."      Ctnaper :  Jolm  Oil  pin. 

IL  Bat. .'  Bent  .out  of  a  perpendicular  direc- 


tion, or  into  a  curve  with  the  convex  side 
uppermost. 

Inclined-plane,  *. 

Physics :  One  of  the  mechanical  powers.  It 
consists  of  a  plane,  inclined  obliquely  to  the 
horizon.  If  A  B  be  the  plane,  A  c  its  base, 
B  c  its  height,  p  a  power  acting  parallel  to 
the  plane  A  B,  then  the  power  and 
the  weight  are  in  equili- 
brio ,  if  the  power 
be  to  the  weight  as 
the  height  of  the 
plane  to  its  length.  A 
The  velocity  ac-  INCLINED-PLANE. 
quired  by  a  body 

descending  an  inclined  plane  is  the  same  as  if 
it  had  fallen  perpendicularly  from  the  same 
height.  The  inclined-plane  is  used  for  the 
descent  of  bodies ;  also  for  the  ascent,  by 
vehicles,  &c.,  of  hills  far  too  steep  to  be 
directly  scaled  by  wheeled  carriages. 

Inclined-plane  wheels : 

Mach. :  A  name  for  Hooker's  gearing. 

Inclined-strata,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Strata  which  dip  at  an  angle  with 
the  horizon. 

in-clin'-er,  s.  [Eng.  indin(e);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  inclines  ;  spec.,  an  inclined 
dial. 

in-clm'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [INCLINE,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot.  :  Falling  back  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar.    Similar  to  reclining,   but  in  a  greater 
degree. 

Jn-clin-om'-et-er,  s.  [Eng.  incline;  o  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  meter.] 

1.  An  instrument  to  detect  the  inclination 
or  dip,  the  vertical  element  of  the  magnetic 
force.     [DIPPING-NEEDLE.] 

2.  [BATTER-RULE]. 

*  In -Clip',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  clip 
(q.v.).]     To  embrace,  to  surround,  to  encircle. 

"  Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclipt, 
Is  thine."  Shakesp. :  Ant.  t  Cleop.,  ii.  7. 

*  in-Clois'-ter,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  cloister 
(q.v.).]     To  shut  up  in  a  cloister  ;  to  enclose. 

"fncloisters  here  this  narrow  floor." 

Lovelace :  Death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Filmer. 

in-Close',  v.t.    [ENCLOSE.] 

1.  To  shut  in,  to  shut  up ;  to  surround  or 
confine  on  all  sides  ;  to  encompass  ;  to  close 
in  all  round. 

"  Shall  one,  and  he  inclosed  within  your  wall. 
One  rash,  imprisoned  warrior  vanquish  all." 

Pitt:  Virgil;  Jlneidi*. 

2.  To  fence  in  ;  to  separate  from  common 
ground  by  a  fence. 

"There  are  cases  in  which  the  lord  may  inclote  and 
abridge  the  common."— Ulackttone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  8. 

3.  To  put  into  or  cover  with  a  case,  wrapper, 
or  envelope  ;  to  put  one  thing  inside  another 
for  transmission  or  carriage. 

"I  now  dispatch  the  inclosed  copies  of  the  treaty." 
—Sir  W.  Temple:  Letter  to  Lord  Arlington. 

*  4.  To  harness ;  to  put  into  harness.  (Chap- 
man.) 

in-clos'-er,  s.    [ENCLOSER.] 

in  clos  ure,  en  clos  -ure  (s  as  zh),  s. 
[Eng.  indos(e);  -ure.] 

1.  The  act  of  inclosing  ;  specif.,  the  act  of 
separating  or  cutting  off  land  from  common 
land  by  a  fence. 

"  There  are  many  difficulties  ...  in  acting  upon 
them,  which  lias  led  to  many  enclosures  being  effected 
under  private  Acts  of  Parliament."— Bladattone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  til.,  ch.  8. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inclosed,  shut  in,  or 
encompassed. 

3.  That  which  is  Inclosed  ;  a  space  of  ground 
inclosed  or  fenced  in.    (Often  of  something, 
as  a  document,  cheque,  or  other  article  of 
value,  sent  inside  a  letter. 

"  The  two  fountains  .  .  .  rose  within  the  incloiure." 
—auarMan.  No.  ITS. 

•  4.  That  which  incloses  or  shuts  in,  as  a 
fence. 

"  Breaking  our  inclosures  every  morne." 

Brrane:  Brit.  Paitorall,  bk.  L,  I.  S. 

inclosure  r.cts,  •.  pi. 
Law :  Nume  roils  acts  regulating  the  subject 
of  inclosures     ICoMMON,  C.  1J.J 

inclosrre  commissioners,  a.  pi. 

Law:  r/ornmissioners  appointed  under  the 
Inclosurd  Acts. 


*  In-cloud',  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  ENCLOUD 

(q.v.). 

Jn~clude',  v.t.  [Lat.  includo,  from  in-  =  in, 
and  olaudo  —  to  shut;  Fr.  enclore;  Sp.  &  Port. 
incluir;  Ital.  inchiudere.] 

1.  To  inclose,  to  shut  in,  to  confine  within, 
to  contain,  to  hold. 

ises  ...  i 
oules  inclu 

Phaer :  Virgil ;  &neid  n. 

'  2.  To  comprise,  to  comprehend,  to  contain. 
(Of  material  and  immaterial  things.) 

"Whether  it  [Flanders]  only  bordered  upon,  or  in. 
cludt  I  the  lower  parts  of  the  vast  woods  of  Ardeuue.* 
—air  V.  Temple  :  The  United  Provinces,  ch.  L 
*•  3   To  terminate,  to  conclude. 

We  will  include  all  jars  with  triumphs." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

If  ^'or  the  difference  between  to  include  and 
to  comprise,  see  COMPRISE. 

in-clud  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INCLUDE.! 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.   Lang. :    Inclosed,  contained,  com- 
prised, comprehended. 

2.  Kot.(ofstainens,  styles,  &c.) :  Not  projecting 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  corolla. 

*  in-clud'-i-ble,   a.     [Eng.  include;  -aftfe.J 
Capable  of  being  included. 

in-clu'-sa,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  nom.  pi.  of  inclusus, 
pa.  par.  of  includo  =  to  shut  in.] 

Zool. :  In  Cuvier's  classification,  the  fifth 
family  of  Testaceous  Acepliala.  It  consisted 
of  bivalve  molluscs,  with  a  double  tube  pro- 
jecting from  the  gaping  shell.  It  included 
Mya,  Solen,  Teredo,  &c. 

in-clu'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  indusio,  from  inclusust 
pa.  par.  of  includo  =  to  include  (q.v.).]  The 
act  of  including,  comprising,  or  comprehend- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  included. 

"  To  make  no  peace  without  the  inclusion  of  their 
allies."— Temple  :  To  the  Duke  ofOrmond  (16TS). 

In-Clu  -Sive,  a.  [Fr.  inclusif,  from  Lat.  in- 
clusus, pa.  par.  of  includo ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  incfit- 
sivo.] 

1.  Including,  inclosing,  containing,  compre- 
hending, encircling. 

"  The  Persian,  zealous  to  reject 
Alter  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  walls 
And  roofs  of  temples  built  by  human  hands." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vt. 

2.  Comprehended  in  the  sum  or  number; 
comprehending  the  stated  limits  or  extremes : 
as  from  Wednesday  to  Saturday  inclusive,  that 
is,  all  the  days  between  Tuesday  and  Sunday. 

*  3.  Included,  contained. 

"  Each  note  inclusive  melody  reveals." 

Brooke  :  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  ii. 

in-clu'-sive-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inclusive;  -ly.] 
In  an  inclusive  manner  ;  so  as  to  include. 

"  From  the  first  to  the  twentieth  verse  inclusively." 
—Bp.  Bull :  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ser.  8. 

*  in  dyne,  v.t.    [INCLINE.] 

*  in  coach,  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  ENCOACH 

(q.v.r* 

*  in-co-act',  *  In-co-act'-ed,  a.    [Lat.  in* 
coactus,  from  in-  =  not,  and  coactus,  pa.  par. 
of  cogo  =  to  compel.  ]     Not  compelled  ;  not 
under  compulsion  ;  unconstrained. 

*  In-co-ag'-u-la-ble,  o.    [Pref.  i?i-  (2),  and 
Eng.  coagulable  (q.v.).]    Incapable  of  coagula- 
tion or  concretion. 

"The   remaining   and    incoagulable  part  of   it."— 
Boyle :  Works,  ill.  527. 

*  in  co  a  les   9en9C,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng-.  malescence  (q.v.).]     Want  or  absence  of 
coalescence. 

*  In-c6ct'-ed,  a.     [Lat.  incoctus,  from  in-  =•  « 
not,  and  cactus,  pa.  par.  of  coquo  =  to  cook.) 
Not  digested,  indigestible. 

*  in-co-er'-jl-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng. 
coercible  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  cannot  be  coerced  or 
compelled  ;  incapable  of  being  compelled  or 
forced. 

2.  Chem. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  cer- 
tain gases,  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  a 
liquid  form  by  any  amount  of  pressure. 

3.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  impon- 
derable fluids — heat,  light,  electricity,  &c. — 
which  cannot  be  confined  in  or  excluded  from 
vessels  like  ordinary  gases. 
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incoexistence— incoming 


•  In  co  ex  1st   ence.  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  coexistence  (q.v.).!    The  quality  or  state 
of  not  being  coexistent;  non-association  of  ex- 
istence. 

"The  coexistence,  or  incoexlitenr*  (if  I  may  »0  say) 
otdirterrnt  id«w."— Lock*.  Buman  l'Hdtruanding,\>lL. 
Iv.  ,-h.  ill.,  i  11 

In  cog  ..  a.  or  adv.    An  abbreviation  for  Iscoo- 

NITO  (q.V.). 

•  In-  cog-It-JMnl  -I-t*.  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  rotiiuiltility  (q.v.).J     Tlie  quality  of  being 


or  incapable  of  being  made  the 
objert  of  thought. 

In  cog  -  It-a-ble,  *  in-cog-yt-a-ble,  a. 

ILat.  iitcogitdbilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  cogito 
-  to  think.]  Not  cogitable  ;  that  cannot  be 
thought  of ;  incapable  of  being  made  the  object 
of  thought. 

"  Neuer  n-asyiig  to  mynyster  by  subtylle  and  incog- 
Viable  mealies.  —  Sir  T.  Mart :  Worka,  p.  78. 

In-c6g'-l-tan9e,  *  In-cog'-i-tan-gy,  «. 

[Lat.  incoffitantia  —  thoughtlessness,  from  in- 
«=  not,  and  cogitantia  =  thought ;  cogito  =  to 
think.)  Want  of  thought ;  want  of  the  power 
of  thinking. 

"  The  stupid  and  meerly  vegetable  state  of  incogit- 
«ncy."— Decay  of  Piety. 

in  cog  -I -tan t,  a.  [Lat.  ineogitans,  from 
i«-  =  not,  and  cogitans,  pr.  par.  of  cogito  =  to 
think.]  Thoughtless ;  not  thinking ;  heedless. 


•  In-COg'-I-tant-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  incogitant ; 
-fy.]    In  a  tho'ughtless  manner ;  thoughtlessly ; 
without  thought  or  consideration. 

"  I  do  not  incoflitanlly  apeak  of  irregularities." — 
Boyle  :  Workt,  V.  217. 

•  In-COg'-i-ta-tive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

cogitative   (q.v.).]       Wanting    the    power    of 
thought. 

" Cogitative  and  incogitative  beings:  which  to  our 
present  purpose,  if  for  nothing  else,  are,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter terms  than  material  and  immaterial."— Locke  : 
Human  Understanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x.,  $  9. 

•In-cSg-I-ta-tlv'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  incogita- 
tiv(e) ;  -ity.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
cogitative  ;  want  of  thought  or  the  power  of 
thinking. 

"  Ood  may  superadd  a  faculty  of  thinking  to  incoy- 
itativiti/."—  Wollaston :  Religion  of  Ka.tv.re,  §  9. 

•in-cog'-nl-ta,  s.  [Itel.]  [INCOGNITO.]  A 
female  who  is  unknown  or  in  disguise  ;  the 
state  of  a  female  who  is  unknown  or  in  dis- 
guise. 

In  cog  m  to,  a.  oradc.  &  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat. 
incognitus  =  unknown  :  in-  =  not,  and  cogni- 
tiu,  pa,  par.  of  cognosce  =  to  know.] 

A.  As  adj.  or  adv. :  Unknown  ;  in  disguise 
or  concealment ;   in   or   under  an   assumed 
name  or  character. 

"A  Jew  may  travel  incognito  from  Perpiguan  to 
Lisbon."— Swlnourne :  Travel!  in  Spain,  let.  9. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is   unknown,  in  disguise,  or 
under  an  assumed  name  or  character. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unknown  or  in  dis- 
guise ;  the  assumption  of  an  assumed  name  or 
character  :  as,  He  preserved  his  incognito. 

•  In  -  cog  -  niz-  a  ble,  *  In  cog  nls-a-ble, 

o.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cognizable  (q.v.).  j 
Not  cognizable;  incapable  of  being  known, 
recognised,  or   distinguished ;   incapable   of 
being  explored  or  investigated. 
"Ah  !  let  us  make  no  claim 
On  life's  incognizable  sea. 
To  too  exact  a  steering  of  our  way." 

Matthew  Arnold  :  Human  Lift. 

•  In-cSg'-nlz-ance, « In-cog  -nis-an9e,  s. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cognizance  (q.v.).]    A 
failure  to  know,  recognize,  or  understand. 

•  In-cSg-nSs-fl-blT-I-ty,  *.      [Eng.  incog- 
•noscible  ;  -ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tncognoscible.  (Southey :  The  Doctor,  in  terchap. 
xix.) 

•  in  cog  nos  -9i-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  cognoscible  (q.v.).]     Not  cognoscible  ;  in- 
capable of  being  known,  comprehended,   or 
distinguished  ;  incognizable.     (Southey :   The 
Doctor,  interchip,  xx.) 

In-co-her  -ence,  In-cd-her'-en-cy, ». 

[Fr.  incoherence,  from  Lat.  in-  =  not,  and  co- 
luKrens  =  cohering.]    [COHERENT.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  incoherent;  want  or 


absence  of  cohesion  or  adherence  ;  looseness 
or  unconnected  state  of  material  parts,  as  in  a 
powder. 

"  The  suiallnees  and  incoherence  of  the  parts  do  make 
them  easy  to  put  into  motion."— Boyle:  Workt,  i.  388. 

2.  Want  of  coherence  or  connection  in  ideas, 
language,  &c. ;  incongruity ;  inconsequence ;  in- 
consistency ;  want  of  agreement  or  connection 
of  parts,  as  of  an  argument,  a  principle,  &c. 

"  There  is  an  incoherency  in  their  words  now." — 
Banyan:  Pilgrim't  Progreu,  pt.  it 

3.  An  incoherent,  inconsistent,  or  discon- 
nected statement. 

"  Their  crude  incoherenciet,  saucy  familiarities  with 
God,  anil  nauseous  tautologies."— South :  Sermont,  vol. 
IT.,  ser.  1. 

In-co-her'-ent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in-  =  not, 
and  cokcerens  =.  cohering,  pr.  par.  of  cohcereo= 
to  stick  together  ;  Ital.  incoerente;  Sp.  inco- 
herente.]  [COHERENT.] 

1.  Wanting  cohesion  of  parts ;  loose ;  dis- 
connected, as  the  particles  of  a  powder. 

"  The  dash  of  the  waves  has  destroyed  large  tracts  of 
laud  where  the  cliffs  are  composed  of  soft  and  inmter- 
tnt  materials."— Dawkint:  Early  Man  in  Britain,  ch. 
xiv. 

2.  Wanting  in  coherence  or  connection  ;  in- 
consequential ;  inconsistent ;  wanting  in  agree- 
ment or  dependence  of  one  part  upon  another. 

"  And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth, 
All  incoherent  as  they  were."    Byron :  Maieppa,  vl. 

*  in-cd-her-ent-If'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  incoherent, 
and  Lat.  facto  =  to  make.]  Causing  incoher- 
ence. (Coleridge.) 

Jn-CO-heV-ent-ly^  adv.  [Eng.  incoherent; 
-ly.]  In  an"  incoherent  manner ;  without  co- 
herence of  parts. 


In  co  her  ent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incoherent; 
-ness.]  The" quality  or  state  of  being  incoher- 
ent ;  want  of  coherence  ;  incoherence. 

*  In-CO-her'-ing,  a.      [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cohering.]     Not  cohering  ;  wanting  cohesion 
of  parts. 

"  They  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  lax 
incohering earth.'  — Derhani :  Physico-Theology,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  ii. 

*  in  co  In  -91  den^e,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  coincidence  (q.v.).]    Want  or  absence  of 
coincidence  or  agreement. 

*  In-co-in'-ci-dent,  o.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
coincident  (q.v.).]'     Not  coincident  or  coincid- 
ing ;  not  agreeing  in  time,  place,  or  principle. 

*  in-co-liim'-i-ty,  s.    [Lat.  incolumitas,  from 
incoiumis  =  safe.]    Safety,  security. 


*  In  com  bine ,  v.i.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
combine  (q.v.).]      To  refuse   to   combine  to- 
gether ;  to  disagree  ;  to  differ. 

"Two  incoherent  and  incombining  dispositions."— 
Milton  :  Doct.  *  Diteip.  of  Divorce,  bk.  i,  ch.  i. 

*  in  com  brous,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.   cumbrous  (q.v.).J    Cumbrous,  cumber- 
some. 

*  in-com-btts-ti-bll'-i-ty,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.   combustibility  (q.v.).]     The  quality 
or  state  of  being  incombustible. 

"The  stone  in  the  Apennines  is  remarkable  for  it« 
shining  quality,  and  the  amianthus  for  its  incombut- 
tibiHty."—Ray :  On  the  Creation,  pt  It 

fai-com-bus'-ti-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  combustible  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  con- 
sumed by  fire  ;  incapable  of  being  burnt,  de- 
composed, or  consumed  by  fire. 

"The  lean  and  incombustible  corpuscles  of  air."— 
Boyle  :  Workt,  i.  103. 

*  In  com  bus  tl-ble-ness,   s.     [Eng.   in- 
combustible ;  -ness.]     The  same  as  INCOMBUS- 
TIBILITY (q.v.). 

*  in-c6m-btts'-ti-bly,    adv.     [Eng.    incom- 
bustib(le);  -ly.]    In  an  incombustible  manner ; 
so  as  to  resist  combustion. 

in'-come,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (1)>  and  Eng.  come 
(q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  coming  in  ;  an  entrance. 

"At  mine  income  I  lowted  lowe." 

Drant:  Horace,  bk.  i..  Kit.  «. 

*  2.  The  coming  in,  the  accomplishment, 
the  fulfilment. 

"Pain  pays  the  Income  of  each  precious  thing." 
Shakeip.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  334. 

3.  That  gain  which  a  person  derives  from 
his  labour,  business,  profession,  or  property 


of  any  kind  ;  the  annual  receipts  of  any  person 
or  corporation  ;  the  receipts  or  emuluireiitl 
regularly  accruing  from  an  office  or  property. 

4.  A  disease  affecting  any  part  of  tire  body, 
which  has  no  known  or  apparent  cause,  as 
distinguished  from  a  disease  induced  by  acci- 
dent or  contagion.  (Scotch.) 

*  5.  Inspiration. 


income  tax,  s. 

1.  Polit.  Econ.  :  A  tax,  for  State  purposes, 
upon  a  person's  income.      Theoretically,  it 
looks  the   fairest  of  all  taxes  and  the  iiiosd 
consistent  of  all  witli  Free  Trade,  for  it  allowa 
a  man  unrestrictedly  to  make  his  income  from 
any  honest  source  he  pleases,  and  then  taxes 
him    according  to  its  amount.       Practically 
speaking,  it  is  far  from  fair.     One  man  makes 
£500  a  year  from  the  interest  of  money  in- 
vested in  the  Funds,  without  ever  trenching  on 
his  capital ;  a  professional  man  pays  the  same 
sum  on  £500,  dependent  for  its  continuance 
on  his  health  ;    and,   worse  than   all,  a  life 
annuitant  on  the  payment  which  means  part 
of  his  capital  as  well  as  his  interest.     Then 
there  is  such  an  impossibility  of  raising  a  tax 
on  small  incomes  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  pay  nothing  at  all.     The  tax  is,  more- 
over, inquisitorial,  demoralising,  and  fitted  to 
sow  disaffection  to    the  government.     Most 
people  keenly  feel  being  asked  to  state  their 
income  ;  the  unconscientious  call  it  less  than 
it  really  is,  and  in  many  cases  the  conscien- 
tious  man,    after  making  a   correct  return, 
finds  it  rejected  ;  the  State,   by  its  officers, 
thus  impeaching  his  veracity  and  honesty. 

2.  English  Hist. :    This  tax  bears  a  certain 
relation  to  the  subsidies  sometimes  required 
from  the  commons  and  clergy  when  war  was 
meditated ;  but  in  its  modern  form  it  came 
into  existence  on  January  9,  1799,  during  the 
protracted  and  expensive  struggle  with  France, 
consequent  on  the  Revolution  of  1789.     On  in- 
comes above  £150    it  was,   in  1803,  five  per 
cent.,  raised,  in  1805,  to  six  and  a  half  percent., 
and,   in  1806,  to  ten  per  cent.     It  was  abo- 
lished in  1816,  soon  after  peace  was  concluded. 
The  first  Afghan  war  and  the  protectionist 
system  having  deranged  the  finances  of  the 
country  during    the   Liberal    administration 
which  came  to  an  end  in  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  succeeded  to  power,  proposed  and  carried 
a  bill  imposing  income-tax  for  three  years. 
It  became  law  on  Jan.  22,  1842,  and  enabled 
its  author  to  remove  many  vexatious  imposts 
interfering    greatly    with    commerce,    wbila 
yielding  but  little  to  the  revenue.    Since  thea 
it  has  never  been  abolished,  but  has  often 
varied  in  amount.    In  1855,  during  the  Crimean 
war,  it  rose  to  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound,  levied  on 
all  incomes  above  £150  ;  it  was  lowest  In  1874. 
It  gradually  rose  to  8d.  in  1885,  and  has  varied 
since.    Each  penny  of  the  tax  produces  about 
£2,000,000. 

f  In  the  United  States  an  income-tax  was 
imposed  in  1863,  to  help  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  remained  in  existence  until 
1871.  Exemption  was  first  fixed  at  $600,  then 
at  $1,000,  and  finally  at  $2,000.  Incomes  up 
to  $5.000  paid  5  per  cent.,  those  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000,  7  per  cent.,  those  over  $10,000, 10 
per  cent.  The  amount  received  from  this  tax 
varied  greatly,  as  the  exemption  limit  waa 
changed.  In  1866  it  produced  $61,000.000; 
in  1867,  only  $27,418,000.  The  tariff  bill  of 
1894  contained  an  income-tax  provision,  as  s 
measure  to  replace  the  revenue  expected  to  b* 
lost  by  the  decrease  of  duties.  In  this  the 
exemption  was  fixed  at  $4,000,  a  tax  of  2  per 
cent,  to  be  laid  on  all  the  increments  of 
income  above  this  amount,  but  on  May  20, 
1895,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  income- 
tax  feature  unconstitutional,  whereupon  that 
portion  of  the  bill  became  at  once  inoperative 
and  was  never  enforced. 
In'-cem-er,  *.  [Eng.  incom(e);  -er.~\ 

1.  One  who  comes  in ;  one  who  succeeds 
another,  as  a  tenant  of  a  house,  business,  &c. 

2.  One  who  is  resident  in  a  place,  but  is  not 
a  native ;  one  who  enters  a  company,  society, 
&c.    (Scotch.) 

In    com    ing,   '  in    com    ming,  a.  &  «. 

[Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  coming  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  in  or  entering  into  possession, 
as  a  tenant,  &c. 

2.  Coming  in  or  accruing,  as  the  produce  o* 
result  of  labour,  business,  property,  &c. 


late,  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot* 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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3.  Ensuing,    following :   as,    the   incoming 
week.    (Scotch.) 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  coming  in  or  entering ;  an  en- 
trance. 

"  Hee  at  his  first  ineomming,  charged  his  speare 
At  him."  Spenter:  P.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  40. 

2.  That    which   comes   in ;   income,    gain, 
revenue. 

*  In-c8m'-I-t&  ».  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
comity  (q.v.).]  Want  of  comity  or  courtesy  ; 
incivility,  rudeness. 

In  com  mens-U  ra-bfl  i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
commensurable ;  '-ity'.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incommensurable. 

**  Aristotle  mentions  the  incommensurability  of  the 
diagonal  of  a  square  to  its  side."— Reid :  On  the  Intell. 
Powert,  ess.  6,  ch.  vli. 

In-com-mens  -u-ra-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  corrimeiisurable  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Two  quantities  of  the  same 
kind  are  incommensurable  with  respect  to 
each  other,  when  they  have  not  a  common 
unit— that  is,  when  there  is  no  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  so  small  that  it  is  contained  in  both 
an  exact  number  of  times.  Thus  the  diagonal 
and  side  of  a  square  are  incommensurable, 
for  it  has  been  shown  that  if  we  denote  the 
side  of  the  square  by  1,  the  diagonal  will  be 
denoted  by  J  2 ;  but  -J  2  is  incommensurable 
with  1,  because  the  square  root  of  an  imper- 
fect square  cannot  be  expressed  inexact  terms 
of  l. 

"  The  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  proposition  of 
Euclid's  tenth  book  proves  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a 
square  to  be  incommenturable."— Boyle  :  Work*,  iv.  418. 

E.  As  subst. :  One  of  two  or  more  quantities 
which  are  incommensurable. 

In-c6m-mens'-n-ra-ble-ness,  *.  [Eng.  in- 
commensurable; -ness'.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incommensurable ;  incommensurability. 

"  The  incommenturablenets  of  the  side  and  diagonal 
of  a  square."— Boyle :  Worki,  Iv.  468. 

In-com-mens -u-ra-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  in- 
coinmensurab(le)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  incommensur- 
able manner. 

In-com-mens' -u-rate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  commensurate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  commensurate ;  not  admitting  of  a 
common  measure ;  incommensurable. 

"  Though  the  leu  space  be  inwmmenturatt  to  the 
greater."— ff olden:  On  Time. 

2.  Not  adequate  or  sufficient ;  not  of  ade- 
quate or  equal  measure  ;  inadequate. 

"  His  Improvement  grows  continually  more  incom- 
mmrurate  to  his  life."— Rambler,  No.  127. 

hl-com~mens'  U  rate-ly,  adi:  [Eng.  in- 
commensurate; -ly.]'  In  an  incommensurate 
manner ;  not  in  equal  or  due  measure  or  pro- 
portion. 

to-com-mens' -u-rate  ness,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
commensurate ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incommensurate. 

*  in-com-mls'-cl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Lat. 
com-  =  con-  =  with,  and  Eng.  miscible  (q.v.).] 
That  cannot  be  commixed  or  mixed  together. 

*  in-c6m-mix  -tnre,  s.    [Pref,  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  commixture  (q.v.).]     A  state  of  not  being 
mixed  or  mingled  ;  a  state  of  separation. 

"In  what  i«rity  and  incommixture  the  language  of 
that  people  stood."— Broume :  Miictllaniet,  tract  viii. 

*  In-cont  mo  date,  v.t.  [Lat.  incommodatus, 
pa.  par.  of  incommodo,  from  incommoilus  —  in- 
convenient :  in  —  not,  and  corn-modus  =  con- 
venient.]   To  incommixle,  to  inconvenience. 

"  Inrommodattd  with  a  troubled  and  abated  'instru- 
ment.1'— Bp.  Ball:  funeral  Sermon  on  lady  Carbtry. 

*  In  com  mo  da'-tion,  s.  [INCOMMODATE.]  A 

state  of  being  incommoded  or  inconvenienced. 

In- corn-mode',  v.t.  [Fr.  incommoder,  from 
Lat  incommodo,  from  incommodus.]  UNCOM- 
MOUATK.]  To  cause  trouble  or  inconvenience 
to ;  to  hinder,  to  trouble,  to  disquiet,  to  em- 
barrass, to  wrong,  to  discommode,  to  inconve- 
nience. 

"They  .  .  .  would  have  poUonod,  starved,  or  greatly 
incommoded  one  another."— Durham  :  Phuiico-Theo- 
lon,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  ix. 

« In-com-mode',  s.  [INCOMMODE,  v.]  That 
which  incommodes  ;  an  inconvenience  ;  em- 
barrassment, hindrance,  obstruction. 

"In  avoiding  sundry  incommode!  and  Inconveni- 
ences that  might  follow  thereof."— Strviic :  Memoriali 
tan.  1518). 


*  in-com-mode'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  incommode  ; 
-ment.]  The  act  of  incommoding;  the  state 
of  being  incommoded. 

In-com-mo'-di-ous,  a.  [Lat.  incommodus.} 
Not  commodious  ;  that  incommodes  or  incon- 
veniences ;  inconvenient,  embarrassing,  an- 
noying. 


in  com-mo  -di-ous  ly,  adv.    [Eng.  incom- 
modious ;  -ly.]    In  an  incommodious,  inconve- 
nientjorembarrassing  manner  ;  inconveniently. 
"  Long  time  elapsed  or  e'er  our  rugged  sires 
Complained,  though  incommodiously  pent  in, 
And  ill  at  ease."  Camper  :  Task,  i.  69. 

Jn-COm-mo'-di-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incom- 
modious ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incommodious  ;  inconvenience,  iiicommodity. 

"  Diseases,  disorders,  and  the  incommodioutnea  of 
external  nature,  are  inconsistent  with  happiness."  — 
Burnet  :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

*  In-com-mod'-l-ty,  s.       [Fr.   incommodite, 
from  Lat.  incommodltutem,  accus.  of  incommo- 
ditas,  from  incommodus  =  inconvenient.]    In- 
convenience, trouble. 

"Had  I  not  found  incommodity  there,  I  had  not  for- 
saken it  at  all."—  Buns/an  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

In-com-mun-I-ca-bH'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  communicability  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  incommunicable. 

"The  incommunicability  of  tliis  peace  with  many 
of  his  church."—  Halet  :  Bemaint,  p.  181. 

in-com-mu'-ni-ca-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  [COMMU- 
NICABLE.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  communicated,  imparted 
to,  or  shared  with  another. 

"Such  glooms  immerse 
That  incommunicable  sight." 

Shelley  :  Revolt  of  Islam.  1.  M. 

2.  That  cannot  be  communicated,  imparted, 
or  told  to  another. 

"  The  infiniteness  of  his  duration  is  ...  incommu- 
nicable to  any  created  being."  —  Hale  :  Orig.  of  Man- 
kind, p.  117. 

*  3.  Incommunicative  ;  not  inclined  to  com- 
municate information  to  others.    (Southey.) 

in  com  mun  i  ca  ble  ness,  .-•.  [Eng.  in- 
communicable ;  -ness.]  The  same  as  INCOM- 

MUNICABIL1TV  (q.V.). 

in  com  mun  i  ca  bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incom- 
municab(le)  ;  -ly.]  In  an  incommunicable 
manner  ;  in  a  manner  not  to  be  communicated 
or  imparted. 

"To  annihilate  is  .  .  .  as  incommunicable  the  effect 
of  a  power  diviue,  and  above  nature,  as  is  creation 
itself.  —.ffotewitt  :  On  Providence. 

*  m-cdm-mun'-i-catr-Ing,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2)  ; 
Eng.  communicate);  -ing.]    Having  no  com- 
munication or  intercourse  with  each  other. 

"The  administration  was  by  several  inoommunical- 
ing  hail'*?,"  —  Hale  :  Common  Law. 

*  in-cdm-mun'-I-cat-Ive,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  communicative  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  communicative  ;  not  free  or  ready  to 
communicate  or  impart  to  others. 

2.  Not  disposed  to  hold  intercourse,  com- 
munion, or  fellowship  with  others  ;  reserved. 

*  ln-cdm-mun'-I-cat-Ive-l&  adv.  [Eng.  in- 

communicative ;  -ly.]  In  an  incommunicative 
manner. 

*  in  com  mun'  i-cat-Ive-ness,  s.     [Eng. 
incommunicative  ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  incommunicative  ;  reserve. 

*  fa-com-mut-a-bll'-t-ty,  s.    [Eng.  incom- 

mutable ;  -ity.]  'The  qualify  or  state  of  being 
incommutable. 

*  in  com-mut'-a-ble.  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  commuUible  (q.v.).]     Not  commutable; 
that  cannot  be  exchanged  with  another. 

*  In-c6m-muf  -a-ble-nSss,  ».  [Eng.  incom- 
mutable ;  -ness.]  "The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incommutable  ;  incommutabiUty. 

*  in-c6m-mut'  -a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incommuta- 

b(le);  -ly.]  In  an  "incommutable  manner;  with- 
out reciprocal  change. 

*  in  com  pact  ,    *  in  com  pact  ed,    a. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  compact,  compacted 
(q.v.).]  Not  compact  ;  not  having  the  parts 
joined  together  ;  not  solid. 

"  The  other  four  element*  might  be  variously  blend- 
ed, but  would  remain  incompacttd."  —  BoyU  :  Work* 


in  com -par  a  ble,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
comparabilis ;  Sp.  incomparable;  Ital.  inoom- 
parabile.]  Not  comparable  ;  excellent  above 
compare ;  admitting  of  no  comparison  with 
others ;  unequalled,  peerless. 

"  HU  excellent  majesty  and  incomparable  nature." 
—  WUkins :  Natural  Religion,  bk.  L,  ch.  xii. 


*  In  com  pared ,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
compared  (q.v.).]    Beyond  compare  ;  incom- 
parable, matchless. 

"  That  Mantuaue  poet's  incompartd  spirit  " 

Spenser:  To  Sir  f.  Waltingham. 

*  in-com  -pass,  v.t.    [ENCOMPASS.] 

*  in  com-pa'-ssion,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  compassion  (q.v.).]     Want  of  compassion 
or  pity. 

"We  are  full  of  incympasrion."— Saunderion  :  Serm. 

*  in  com  pass  ion  ate (ss  is  sh), a.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  compassionate  (q.v.XJ    With- 
out compassion  ;  void  of  pity  or  wilderness. 

•*  in  com  pass  ion  ate  ly  (ss  as  sh),  adv. 
[Eng.  incompassionate;  -ly.]  In  an  incompas- 
sionate  manner  ;  without  pity  or  compassion. 

*  in  com  pass  ion  ate  ness  (ss  as  sh), 
s.     [Eng.  incoiiipassionate ;  -iiess.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  incompassionate ;  want  of 
compassion  or  pity. 

in-com-pat-i-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  incompati- 
bility from  incompatible;  Sp.  incompatibi/Jdad; 
Ital.  incompatibilitd.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incompatible ;  inconsistency. 

"The  incompatibility  or  agreeableuess  of  incidents." 
—Burke :  Hints  for  an  Estsy  on  the  Drama. 

in  com  pat'  i-ble,    *  in  com  pet  i  ble, 

o.  <fc  s.    [Fr.]    [COMPATIBLE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  Inconsistent  with  something 
else,  or  between  themselves  ;  incapable  of  har- 
monizing or  subsisting  with  something  else  ; 
incongruous. 

"  That  a  belief  in  creation  is  incompatible  with  • 
philosophy  of  the  Absolute  was  clearly  seen  by  Fichte." 
— a.  Mantel:  Bampton  Lecturei,  Ii.  (Note 22.) 

If  It  was  formerly  followed  by  to,  now  only 
by  with. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Logic :  [INCOMPATIBLE-TERMS]. 

2.  Pharm. :  A  term  used  of  medicines  not 
suitable  to  be  prescribed  together,  because  one 
would  counteract  the  effect  of  the  other. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  two  or  more  things 
which  cannot  co-exist :  specif.,  in  chemistry, 
one  of  two  or  more  salts  or  other  substances 
which  cannot  be  united  in  solution  without 
decomposition  or  chemical  change. 

Incompatible  terms,  s.  pi. 
/.«</ w :  Terms  which  cannot  both  be  affirmed 
of  the  same  subject. 

in  com-pat'-i-ble-nSss,  t.  [Eng.  incom- 
patible; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incompatible ;  incompatibility. 

"The  incompatibltntu  of  space  and  »\>irit."-Law: 
Enquiry,  ch.  IT. 

in-cim-pat'-I-bly,  ad«.  [Eng.  incompatible); 
-ly.]  In  an  incompatible  manner;  incon- 
sistently. 

*  In-cAm-pSn'-sa-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  compensable  (q.v.).J    Not  compensable; 
incapable  of  being  compensated. 

in  com  p£  ten9e,  in  com  p«S  ten  9y, «. 

[Fr.  incompetence;  Sp.  incompetencia.) 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incompetent;  want  of  competence,  qualifica- 
tion, or  adequate  ability ;  incapacity^  inade- 
quacy ;  inability  physical,  moral,  or  intellec- 
tual. 

"  And  therefore  no  incorni>ttence  of  mine 
Could  do  them  wrong." 

II.   IMP: 

1.  Want  of  legal  fitness  to  be  heard  as  a 
witness  in  a  trial  in  court,  or  to  sit  as  a. juror, 
or  to  enter  into  any  legal  contract ;  legal  dis- 
qualification. 


Wordtmrth:  Kieurnon,  bk.  viU. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J6%1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,    pli      t 
-cian,  ^tiaa  =  shan.     tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  •  shus.    -ble,  -die,  die.  -  bel,  del. 
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2.  Want  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  a 
Indge  to  hear  or  take  cognizance  of  a  case 
Drought  before  him. 

In-com'-pfe-tent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incom- 
petent;  Get.  inkompetent ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  incom- 
petent*.] 

1.  Not  competent ;  lacking  adequate  power, 
means,  ca|«city,  or  qualifications  to  perform 
any  act  or  duties  ;  incapable,  unfit 

"  Incomprtml  as  he  was,  he  bore  a  commission  which 
gave  htm  military  rank  in  Scotland  next  to  Dundee." 
—Macautaf :  aitt.  Eng..  ch.  \ii. 

2.  Wanting  legal  or  constitutional  fitness  or 
qualification;  not  permissible,  not  admissible : 
as,  an  incompetent  witness,  an  incompetent  de- 
fence. 

3.  Inadequate,  Insufficient. 

"By  thi»  inmm  all  the  motion  in  the  universe 
aiut  pruned  fro 
jampetrnt  cause 
Btntlef.    (Todd.) 

In  com'-pe-tent-ly,  nifr.  [Eng.  incompetent; 
-ly.]  In  an  inconi|>eteut  manner;  inade- 
quately, insufficiently. 

In-cdm-pe't'-i-ble,  a.    [INCOMPATIBLE.] 

In-c6m  ple'-t88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  noinin.  fern. 
pi.  of  incotnpletus  =  incomplete :  in-  =  not,  and 
completus  =  complete  (q.v.).] 

Sot. :  Apetalous  plants,  a  sub-class  of  Exo- 
gens.  (Lindley :  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.) 

In-com-plete  ,  »  in  com  pleat,  a.  [Prat, 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  complete  (q.v.).]  Not  com- 
plete, not  finished,  not  perfect ;  imperfect. 

"The  measures  of  his  government  must  become  dis- 
Jointedandtncompf«<e."— Blair:  Sermon*.  voL  iv.,sr.H. 

incomplete-equation,  s. 

Math. :  Au  equation,  some  of  whose  terms 
«re  wanting ;  or  an  equation  in  which  the  co- 
efficient of  some  one  or  more  of  tlie  powers  of 
the  unknown  quantity  is  equal  to  0. 

incomplete  flower,  s. 
Bot.  (Of  a  flower) :  Destitute  of  calyx,  corolla, 
or  of  both. 

In-com-plete'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  incomplete; 

-ly.]    In  an  incomplete  manner ;  imperfectly. 

"When  one  was  accused  of  any  crime  which  was 

proved  incompletely."— Burnet:  Hitt.  Reform,  (an.  1522). 

In-com-plete -ness,  s.     [Eng.   incomplete; 
•   -ness.}    The  quality  or  state  of  being  incom- 
plete ;  incompletion,  imperfectness. 


fn-com-ple'-tion,  *.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
completion  (q.v.).]  Want  of  completion  or 
completeness  ;  incompleteness.  (JE.  B.  Brown- 
ing :  The  Lost  Bower.) 

•  In  com  -plex,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
complex  (q.v.).]     Not  complex,  simple. 

"  The  ear  is  in  birds  the  most  simple  and  i:i-imp'rx 
of  any  animal's  ear."— Derham :  Phystco-Theoloay,  bk. 
vii.,  ch-ii.  (Note  4.) 

•  In-com-pli'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  compilable' (q.  v.).]    Not  disposed  to  com- 
ply ;  not  compliant ;  incompliant. 

•  In-com-pli'-ance,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  compliance  (q.v.).]     The  quality  or  state 
of  being   iucompliaut;  refusal  or  failure  to 
comply ;    unyielding,    impracticable,    or   in- 
tractable temper. 

"  Caused  by  the  incompliance  of  such  as  opposed  the 
rights."— Stripe .-  Life  of  Parker  (an.  1565). 

•  In-COm-plT-ant,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
compliant  (q.v. J.]     Not  compliant ;  indisposed 
or  refusing  to  vield  to  solicitation  or  request ; 
intractable. 

"  We  find  thiee  incomvtiant  prelates  more  this  year 
under  confinement."— Strype :  Memorial*  (an.  1550). 

•in-com-pli'-ant-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  incom- 
fliant ;  -ly.  ]  In  an  incompliant  manner ;  not 
compliantly. 

•  In-com  port  a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  comporfable.  J    Intolerable.    (North  :  Ex- 
amen,  p.  39.) 

•  In-com-posed',  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
composed  (q.v.).]    Put  out  of  order ;  disturbed, 
discomposed,  disquieted. 

"  The  strong  laborious  ox.  of  honest  front. 
Which  incompoted  be  shakes." 

Thornton :  Summer,  49L 

•In-com-pos-ed-ness,  *.  [Eng.  incom- 
posed;  -TMSS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
iucomposed. 


'  in  com  -pis  -ite,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
composite  (q.v.).]  Not  composite  ;  not  com- 
pound ;  simple. 

incomposite-number,  ».  The  same  as 
PRIME-NUMBER  (q.v.). 

*  In-com-p6s-sl-bll  -I-ty,  *.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  compossibility  (q.v.).]    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  ineompossible  ;  incapability 
of  joint  existence  ;  inconsistency  with  some- 
thing. 

"The incompossibUUn  of  infinitude  with  multitude." 
—Halt:  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  109. 

*  In-com-pos'-sl-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  compossible  (q.v.).]     Incapable  of  joint 
existence;  not  possible  together ;  inconsistent, 
incompatible. 

"  By  an  actual  attendance  to  things  ineompossible." 
—Bishop  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  i. 

*  in  com  pre-hense .   a.     [Lat.  in-  =  not, 
and  comprehensus,  pa.  par.  of  comprehendo  = 
to  understand.]  Incomprehensible.  (Maraton.) 

in-coin-pre-hen-sl-bir-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  in- 
comprehensibilite,  from  incomprehensible.  ]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  incomprehensible,  or 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect ;  incon- 
ceivableness. 

"Alledgiug  incomprehensibility  for  one  of  its  pro- 
perties."— Law:  Enquiry ;  Of  Space,  ch.  1. 

in  com  pre  hen-si-ble,  a.     [Fr.]     [COM- 
PREHENSIBLE.] 
*1.  Impossible  to  be  contained  within  limits. 

"  Spaces  incomprehensible,  for  such 
Their  distance  argues."       Milton :  P.  L.,  vUl.  20. 

2.  Impossible  to  be  comprehended,  con- 
ceived, or  understood ;  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  intellect ;  inconceivable. 


in-com  pro-hen  -si-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
comprehensible; -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incomprehensible ;  incomprehensibility. 
"  Incomprehensiblenessot  the  joys  of  another  world." 
— Stilling/leet :  Work*,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  4. 

In-com-pre-hen'-sl-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  in- 
comprehensib(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  incomprehensi- 
ble manner  or  degree  ;  inconceivably. 

*  in-com-pre-hen'-sion,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  comprehension  (q.v.).]     Want  of  com- 
prehension or  understanding. 

"  The  remote  standing  or  placing  thereof  that  breed- 
eth  these  mazes  and  incomprehensions." — Bacon :  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

*  In-com-pre-hen'-sive,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  comprehensive  (q.v. ).] 

1.  Not  comprehensive ;  limited  ;  not  exten- 
sive. 

"  A  most  incomprthensive  and  Inaccurate  title  [sc. 
to  Hall's  Salyret,  1599]."—  Warton:  Hitt.  Eng.  Poetry, 
vol.  iv. 

2.  Not  confined  ;  unlimited. 

"  Wisdom  dwells  replete. 
Incomprehensive  through  liia  sacred  seat.'' 

Brooke :  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  ill. 

*  In-com- pre-nen'-slve-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  in- 
comprehe naive ;    -ly.]      Not  comprehensively; 
in  a  limited  manner  or  degree. 

*  in-coin-pre-hen'-sive-ness,  s.     [Eng. 
incomprelwn.'iive  ;  -ness.]     The  quality  or  state 
of  l>eing  incompreheusive. 

iin-com-pres-sl-bir-l-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  compressibility  (q.v.).]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  incompressible  or  of  being  in- 
capable of  compression ;  incapacity  to  be  com- 
pressed. 

in-com-pres'-si-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  compressible  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be 
compressed  ;  incapable  of  being  compressed  by 
force  into  less  space  or  compass ;  resisting 
compression. 

*  in  com  pres  si  ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  in- 
compressible ;  -ness.]   The  same  as  INCOMPRES- 

SIBIL1TY  (q.V.). 

*  in  com  put  a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  computable  fa.v.).]     Not  computable  •  in- 
capable of  being  computed,  reckoned,  or  cal- 
culated. 

in-con-ceal'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  conceojable(q.v.).~]  Not  concealable ;  that 
cannot  be  concealed ;  incapable  of  conceal- 
ment. 

"  The  inconcealabte  imperfections  of  ourselves  will 
hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption. "— Browne :  Vulgar 
Brrours,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  x. 


In-c6n-9eiv-a-biT-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  inconcelv* 
alile;  -ity.}  The  same  as  INCONCEIVABLENESS 
(q.v.). 

In-c6n-9iiv'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  conceivable  (q.v.).]  Not  conceivable  ;  in- 
comprehensible ;  that  cannot  be  conceived  by 
the  mind  ;  incapable  of  being  explained  by  the 
the  human  intellect  or  according  to  known 
principles  or  agencies. 


In-c6n-9eiV-a-ble-ness,  ».  [Eng.  incon- 
ceivable ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconceivable  ;  incomprehensibility. 

"The  uuaccouutaUeness  and  inconceirablenets  ot 
other  gospel-doctrines."  —  Sharp:  Sermons,  voL  vii., 
ser.  13 

In-c6n-9eiv'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconceiv- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  In  an  inconceivable  manner  or 
degree  ;  in  a  manner  or  degree  beyond  humau 
comprehension. 

"  This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orb», 
Though  inconceivably  endowed,  too  dim." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  IT. 

*  in-con-9ep'-tl-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  conceptible  (q.v.).]     Not  conceptible  in 
the  mind  ;  not  conceivable  ;  inconceivable;  in- 
comprehensible. 

"  It  is  inconceptible  how  any  such  man  that  hath 
stood  the  shock  of  an  eternal  duration  without  corrup- 
tion, should  after  be  corrupted."— Hale:  Orig.  of  Man- 
kind, p.  86. 

*  in-oon-9ern'-ihg,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  concerning.]     Not  of  concern  ;  trivial ; 
unimportant. 

*  in  con   9inn,  a.    [Lat.  inconcinnus.]     Un- 
suitable ;  incongruous. 

"  Tnconrinn  moleculze — i.e.,  atoms  of  different  mag- 
nitude and  figures."— Cadworth :  Intell.  System,  p.  18. 

*  In-c6n-9in'-ni-ty,  s.    [Lat.  inconcinnitas, 
from  inconcinnus.]    Want  of  concinnity  ;  un- 
suitableness  ;  incongruousness. 

*  in  coii~9in   nous,  a.     [Lat.  inconcinnus.] 
Unsuitable  ;  incongruous  ;  disagreeable  to  th« 
ear  ;  discordant. 

*  In-con-clud'-ent,  a.     [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
concludens,  pr.  par.  of  concludo  =  to  conclude.] 
Not  conclusive  ;  inferring  no  consequence. 

"  The  depositions  of  wituessea  themselves,  as  being 
false,  various,  coutrariaut,  single,  incuncludent." — Aa~ 
liffe:  Parergon. 

*  in-c6n-clud'-ing,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eiig.  concluding.]    Inferring  no  consequence. 

*  in-con-clu'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conclusive  (q.v.).J     Not  conclusive  ;  not  con- 
cluding, closing,  or  settling  a  point  in  debate 
or  a  doubtful  question  ;  producing  no  conclu- 
sion ;  not  exhibiting  or  containing  cogent  evi- 
dence. 

"  In  an  age  of  contemporary  registration,  the  ac- 
counts are  obscure  and  inconclusive." — Lewis:  Cred, 
Early  Horn.  Jiiit.  (1855).  ii.  318. 

in-con-clu'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconclu- 
sive; -ly.]  In  an  inconclusive  manner. 

in-con-clu'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incondite 
sive;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
conclusive. 

*  in-c6n-coct',  *  in-con-coct'-ed,  a.  [Prefc 
in-(2),  and  Eiig.  concoct,  concocted  (q.v.).]    Not 
concocted ;  not  matured  or  ripened ;  immature. 

"  It  is  all  that  while  crude  and  inconcoct."— Bacon: 
Katural  HMory,  §  838. 

*  in-con-coct'-ed,  a.    [INCONCOCT.] 

*  in-con-coc'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
concoction  (q.v.).]     The  state  of  being  incon- 
coct, immatured,  or  unripe  ;  immaturity. 

"  Incarvyxtion,  which  is  a  kind  of  putrefaction.".— 
Bacon :  Xatural  History,  S  888. 

*  in-con'-crete,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
concrete.]  Not  concrete ;  abstract.   (Andrewes: 
Sermons,  i.  88.) 

in-con-cur'-ring,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
concurring  (q.v.).J  Not  concurring  ;  not  in 
agreement. 

"They  derive  effects  not  only  from  inconcurrinff 
causes,  but  tljings  devoid  of  all  efficiency  "—Brovmt: 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*  in-con-cus'-sl-ble,  a.    [Lat.  in-  =  not, 
and  concussibilis  —  that  can  be  shaken  ;  con- 
cussible  (q.v.).]    Not  concussible  ;  incapable 
of  being  shaken. 


fate,  tat,  (are.  amidst,  what,  tall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w?lf ,  work,  wild,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  -  e ;  ey  =  a.     au  -  kw. 
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*  fa-COn-den-sa-bU'-I-ty,  ».     [Eng.  incon- 
densable ;  -ity.]  "The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incondensable. 

*  In-c6n-den'-sa-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  condensable  (q.v.).]    Not  condensable ; 
incapable  of  being  condensed  or  made  more 
dense  or  compact. 

•fa-Con-den-Si-blT-I-ty,  *  [INCONDENSA- 
BILITY.] 

*  In-con-den'-sl-ble,  a.    [INCONDENSABLE.] 

*  In-con'-dlte,  a.    [Lat.  incondite,  from  in- 

=  not,  and  conditus,  pa.  par.  of  condo  =  to  store 
up,  to  lay  together :  con-  =  cum  =  with,  and  do 
=  to  give,  to  place.]  Irregular,  disarranged, 
confused,  disordered,  ill-composed,  rude. 

"  Now  sportive  youth 
Carol  incondite  rhimes. '  Philips :  Cider,  11. 

*  fa-cdn-di'-tion-al,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.   conditional    (q.v.).]     Not   conditional  ; 
without  any  condition  or  limitation ;  unre- 
stricted by  any  terms  ;  unconditional. 

•'  From  that  which  Is  but  true  in  a  qualified  sense, 
an  inconditional  and  absolute  verity  la  inferred."— 
Brovme :  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*  Ja-cdn-di'-tlon-ate,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  conditionate  (q.v.).]     Free  from  condi- 
tions, limitations,  or  stipulations  ;  uncondi- 
tional, free,  unrestricted. 

"  All  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  inconditionate  de- 
cree of  election  or  reprobation."— Boyle :  World,  i.  277. 

In-con-firm',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
confirm,  (q.v.).J  Not  to  confirm  ;  to  refuse  or 
neglect  to  confirm. 

*  fa-con-form',  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conform,  a.]  Disagreeing  with;  not  conformed 
to.    (Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  291.) 

*  fa-con-form'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  conformable  (q.v.).]     Not  conformable; 
not  in  conformity  ;  unconformable. 

fn-con-fonn'-I-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conformity  (q.v.).]  Want  of  conformity;  in- 
compliance with  the  practice,  rules,  customs, 
or  principles  of  others  ;  nonconformity. 

"  Utter  inconformUy  with  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
not  an  extremity  w hereunto  we  should  be  drawn  for  a 
time."— footer :  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

*  In-con-f used',  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
confused    (q.v.).]     Not    confused;    distinct, 
separate. 

"The  voice  of  man  or  birds  will  enter  into  a  small 
cranny  inconfused."— Bacon  :  Natural  History,  5  192. 

*  fa-con-f  u'-sion,  s.    [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng. 
confusion  (q.v.).]     Freedom  from  confusion  ; 
distinction. 

"The  inconfasion  in  species  visible.  '—Bacon :  Natural 
Bistonj,  f  192. 

*  Jn-con-f Ut'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  confutable  (q.v.).]    That  cannot  be  con- 
futed or  disproved. 

*In-c6n-fut'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconftita- 
Wle);  -ly.]  In  an  inconfutable  or  unanswer- 
able manner ;  unanswerably. 

"  Eternally  and  inconfutably."— Taylor :  Din.  from 
Popery,  ch.  1.,  §  1. 

*In  con  goal  a  ble, '  in  con  gel  a  ble, 

a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  congealable  (q.v.).] 
Not  congealable  ;  incapable  of  being  congealed 
or  frozen. 

"The  incongealable  limv»» reached  into  the  pipe."— 
Boyle :  Works,  ii.  601. 

*  In-con  gear-a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  incon- 
gealable ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
in  congealable. 

*  fa  con  gen'-I-al,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
congenial  (q.v.).]    Not  congenial,  unsuitable  ; 
not  of  a  like  nature. 

*In-c6n-gin-I-ar-X-ty,s.  [Eng.iTteon- 
genial ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ineongenial ;  unlikeness  of  nature ;  unsuit- 
ablenesa. 

*  In  con  -gru-en96,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  congruence  (q.v.).]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  incongruent ;  want  of  congruence ; 
unsuitableness,  incongruity. 

"  The  congrulty  or  incongruvnce  at  the  component 
particles  of  the  liquor."— BoyU :  Works,  L  3*1. 

*  In-con -gru-ent,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  congruent  (q.v.).]    Not  congruent,  incon- 
gruous, unsuitable,  inconsistent. 

"  It  shall  not  be  incongrurnt  to  our  matter.'  —Klyot: 
Tht  Ooternour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiiL 


In-con-gru'-I-ty,  *  ln-con-gru-1-tle,  *. 

[Fr.  incongruite.  J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incongruous ; 
want  of  congruity ;  unsuitableness  ;  inconsis- 
tency ;  impropriety. 

"There  is  such  a  cougrnity  or  incongruity  betwixt 
the  terms  of  a  proposition."—  WUkini :  ffat.  Religion, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  L 

2.  Unsuitableness  of  one  part  to  another; 
inconsistency  of  parts  ;  want  of  symmetry. 

"  She,  whom  after  what  form  soe'er  we  see. 
Is  discord  and  rude  incongruity." 

Donne:  Anatomy  of  the  World. 

3.  That  which  is  incongruous  ;  that  which 
exhibits  a  want  of  congruity. 

"  To  avoid  absurdities  and  incongruities,  is  the  same 
law  established  for  both  arts."— Dryden :  DufreePty. 

In-con'-gru-ous,  a.  [Lat.  incongruus,  horn 
in-  =  not,  and  congruus  =  agreeing ;  Fr.  in- 
congru.]  Not  congruous  ;  unsuitable  ;  incon- 
sistent ;  not  fitting  ;  improper ;  not  harmoniz- 
ing in  parts. 

"  If  metre  be  not  incongruous  to  tne  nature  of  an 
epic  composition."— Surd :  Idea  of  Universal  Poetry. 

In-COn'-gru-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incongruous; 
-ly.]  In  an  incongruous  manner ;  unsuitably ; 
unfitly ;  inconsistently. 

"  He  drops  this  construction  ;  and  passes  very  in- 
congruously to  the  personification  of  art." — Blair: 
Lect.  23. 

*  in-con  nect  ed,  a.   [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
connected   (q.v.).]      Not   connected,    uncon- 
nected, disconnected. 

"  A  number  of  inconnected  and  quite  different  sub- 
jects."— Sard :  On  Epistolary  Writing. 

*  in  con  nec  tion,  *  111  con  nex  ion  (x 
as  ksh),  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  connec- 
tion, connexion  (q.v.).]    Want  of  connection  ; 
a  loose,  disjointed  state. 

*  in-con-nexed ,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  Eng.  con- 
nex,  and  suff.  -ed.]     Not  connected,  uncon- 
nected, without  connection. 

*  In-cen-nex'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconnexed ; 

-ly.]     In  an  unconnected  manner;  without 
any  connection  or  dependence. 

"  Others  ascribed  hereto,  as  a  cause,  what  perhaps 
but  casually  or  inconnexedly  succeeds."— Browne  : 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

*  in-con  -scion-able  (sci  as  sh),  a.    [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and   Eug"  consciona&Ze  (q.v.).]     Not 
conscionable  ;  unable  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  evil ;  having  no  conscience. 

"  So  incowcionable  are  these  common  people,  and  so 
little  feeling  have  they  of  God,  or  their  own  suuls' 
good." — Spenser:  On  Ireland. 

*  In-con  scioiis  (sci  as  sh),  a.    [Pref.  in- 
(2),   and   Eng.   conscious  (q.v.).]     Not   con- 
scious, unconscious. 

"Hear  thou,  of  Heav'n  inconsciousl" 

Beattie:  Judgment  of  Paris. 

In-con'-se-quenje,  s.  [Lat.  inconsequen- 
tia,  from  inconsequent  =  inconsequent  (q.v.) ; 
Fr.  inconsequence ;  Ital.  inconsequenza.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inconsequent ;  incon- 
clusiveness  ;  want  of  logical  argument. 

"  Strange  1  that  you  should  not  see  the  inconsequence 
of  your  owii  reasoning."— Burd :  Letter  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Leland. 

in-ccn'-se-quent,  a.  [Lat  inconsequens, 
from  in-  =  no£,  con-  =  cum  =  together,  and 
sequens,  pr.  par.  qf  sequor  =  to  follow ;  Fr. 
inconsequent;  Ital.  inconsequent^.] 

1.  Not  following  regularly  from  the  premises ; 
not  consequential. 

"[This]  is  illopicall  and  inconsequent."— CHamMl  : 
Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  ii, 

*  2.   Not  of  consequence ;  of  little  or  no 
moment. 

*  fa-co'n-se'-que'n'-tial  (ttas  sh),  a.   [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  consequential  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  consequential ;  not  following  regu- 
larly or  by  logical  inference  or  deduction  from 
the  premises  ;  inconsequent. 

"  (Tpon  other  reasons  it  seems  utterly  inconsequen- 
tial "-Ilnle,  :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  276. 

*  2.  Of  little  or  no  consequence  or  moment ; 
trivial. 

"  My  time  is  not  wholly  inconuquential.'—Mad. 
UfArblay:  Cecilia,  bk.  Ix.,  ch.  ill. 

*  In  con  se  quen  ti-al  I  ty  (ti  as  shl),  s. 
fPref.  in- (2),  and  Eng.  consequentiality  (q.v.).] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsequential. 

« In  con  sc-qucn  tial  ly  (tl  as  sh),  adv. 
[Eng.  inconsequential;  -ly.\  In  an  inconse- 
quential manner ;  without  regular  or  logical 
deduction  or  inference.  (Warburton:  View  of 
Bolingbroke't  Philosophy,  let.  3.) 


*  In-con'-se  quent-ness,  s.    [Eng.  inconse- 
quent; -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconsequent ;  inconsequence. 

In-con-sid -er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and 
Eng.  considerable  (q.v.).]  Not  considerable  ; 
not  deserving  of  consideration  or  notice  ;  un- 
important, trivial,  insignificant. 

"Perth's  words  were  adopted  with  inconsideraN* 
modifications.  —Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*  In-con  sld  -er-able-ness,  «.     [Eng.  in- 
considerable; -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inconsiderable  ;  small  importance ;  in- 

1  significance. 

"  The  inconsiderableness  of  most  of  their  persons."— 
Evelyn :  State  of  France. 

In-con-sid  -er-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconsid- 
erab(le);  -ly.]  In"  an  inconsiderable  manner  or 
degree  ;  to  an  insignificant  amount  or  degree. 

*fa-con-s!d'-er-a-9y,  s-  [En8-  *«<»»• 
sidera(te);  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconsiderate ;  inconsiderateness,  thoughtless- 
ness. 

in  con  sid  er  ate,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  considerate  (q.v.).] 

*  1.   Not  considerate  ;  acting  without  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  care- 
less, heedless,  rash,  hasty,  incautious.    _ 

"  Whose  counsels  then  did  guide 
Th'  inconsiderate  king." 

Drayton;  Poly-Olbion.  s.  23. 

*  2.  Thoughtless  ;  acting  without  thought 
or  consideration  ;  rude  ;  unlearned. 

"  Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for  1* envoy,  and 
the  word  1' envoy,  for  a  salve  ?"  —Shakesp. :  Lanft 
Labour's  Lost,  iii.  1. 

3.  Acting  or  speaking  without  consideration 
or  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

*  4.  Inconsiderable. 

"A  little  inconsiderate  piece  of  brass."— Ed.  Term 
(166S). 

In-<j6n-sld'-er-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incon- 
siderate ;  -ly.]  In  an  inconsiderate  or  thought- 
less manner ;  without  consideration  or  thought ; 
carelessly;  rashly. 

"He  inconsiderately  told  her  .  . .  the  private  orders 
he  had  left  behind  him."— Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  in. 

in  c6n-sid-er-ate  ness,  s.  [Eng.  incon- 
siderate; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconsiderate ;  want  of  consideration,  thought, 
or  care ;  thoughtlessness,  carelessness,  inad- 
vertence. 

*  in-con-sid-er-a  tion,  s.  .  [Pref.  in-  (2). 
and  Eng.  consideration ;  Fr.  inco?mdera<ioffi.j 
Wantof  due  consideration  or  thought;  thought- 
lessness ;  inattention  to  consequences. 

In  con  sist  enge,  in  con  sist   cn-9y,  8. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  consistence,  consistency 
(q.v.)  ;  Fr.  iwconsista?ice ;  Ital.  inconsistencies.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsistent; 
such  a  state  of  opposition  that  one  proposition 
infers  the  negation  of  the  other ;  such  contra- 
riety that  both  cannot  subsist  or  be  together; 
opposition  or  discordance  in  the  nature  of 
things. 

"  Excellent  harmony,  without  any  dissonance  or  in- 
consistency."—  Wilkins :  Natural  Religion,  bk.  ii. ,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Incongruity  in  action  or  conduct ;  want 
or  absence  of  consistency  ;  cKangeableness ; 
unsteadiness. 

"His  Jacobite  friends  loudly  blamed  his  incontiit* 
ency."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  Absurdity  in  argument  or  narration ;  self- 
contradiction  ;  want  of  congruity  or  harmony 
in  parts. 

"What  inconsistency  is  this  t  "—Bentlfy :  Free-thMt- 
ing.  >'  1. 

in-con-sist'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
consistent  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  consistent ;  incompatible  ;  disagree- 
ing ;  discordant ;  at  variance  ;  incongruous  ; 
not  suitable.    (Followed  by  with.) 

"  It  had  never  been  thought  incontinent  with  th* 
duty  of  a  Christian."— Macaulay :  Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  Without  uniformity  of  conduct,    senti- 
ment, principle,  or  the  like  ;  exhibiting  incon- 
sistency of  thought  or  conduct;  tickle;  change- 
able ;  unsteady  ;  fitful. 

"  The  conduct  of  his  followers  was  as  Irresolute  and 
inrontittfnt  as  bis  own."— Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng.,ch. 
xiit. 

In-cdn-slst'-ent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  inconsistent ; 
-ly.]  In  an  inconsistent  manner ;  incongru- 
ously ;  without  consistence  or  uniformity  of 
conduct  or  principle. 

"The  only  crime  In  which  roar  leading  politician! 
could  have  acted  incontittmt liy.  —  Burto  :  On  the  Frenc* 
Revolution. 
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inconsistentness— inconvenient 


•  in  con-sist -ent  ness,  s.      [Eng.  incon- 
sistent ;  -n«ss.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconsistent ;  inconsistency. 

•  in-con-sist  -I-ble,  a.    [Pref.  tn-  (2) ;  Eng. 
consist,   and    stiff,    -ibk  =  -able.]     Variable, 
fickle,  changeable.    (North :  Examen,  p.  029). 

"  In  con  sist  ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
coiififtinti.]  Not  consistent ;  inconsistent. 

"  The  persons  and  actions  of  a  force  are  all  unnatural, 
and  the  manners  f.-ilw  :  that  is,  inconsittinf  with  the 
cbaractcn  of  mankind.  '—Diydtn :  Dufranoy. 

in-con  sol -a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  to  be  con- 
soled or  comforted  ;  incapable  of  consolation  ; 
beyond  susceptibility  of  comfort;  disconso- 
late. 

"  I  abandoned  myself  to  despair,  and  remained  in- 
eontntablt."— Drydtn:  Lift;  letter  from  Lady  flit. 
Drt«m. 

•  fai-odn-  sol  -a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  inconsol- 

able; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
consolable. 

In-c6n-s6T-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconsolable) ; 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  or  degree  incapable  of  con- 
solation. 

•  In  con  so  late  ly,  adv.     [Lat.  in-  —  not, 
and  coHsolatns,  pa.  par.  otconsolo  =  to  console  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ly.]    Inoonsolably  ;  disconsolately. 

"Transitory  honors,  titles,  treasures,  which  will  at 
the  last  leave  you  incontolntely  sorrowfull."— Bp.  Hall : 
8tr.  Preached  to  Mi  Majesty,  (Jal.  ii.  20. 

•In  con  so  nan9e,    in  con  so  nan  9Y, 

s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  consonance,  conso- 
nancy  (q.  v.).  J  Want  of  consonance,  harmony, 
or  agreement ;  inconsistent ;  incongruous. 

•  In-con'-si-nant,  a.   [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
consonant  (q.v.).'j    Not  consonant  oragreeing  ; 
not  in  consonance ;  inconsistent ;  discordant. 

"That  they  carried  them  out  of  the  world  with  their 
feet  forward,  not  inconsonant  unto  reason.*— Browne; 
Urne  Burial,  ch.  IT. 

•  In-c6n'-s6-nant~l3r,  adv.     [Eng.  inconso- 
nant ;  -ly.]     In  an  inconsonant  manner  or 
degree  ;  inconsistently ;  discordantly  ;  incon- 
gruously. 

In  con  spic  -u-ous,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  conspicuous  (Q.V.).~\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Not  conspicuous  ;  not  readily  discernible 
by  the  sight ;  not  easily  perceptible. 

"  Rendered  inconspicuout  t>y  a.  more  powerful  attrac- 
tkm.'-OKonMan,  No.  126. 

»  2.  Not  discernible  with  the  eyes ;  not 
visible  to  human  sight ;  invisible. 

"  Socrates  in  Xenophon  has  the  same  sentiment,  and 
lays  that  the  Deity  is  inconspicuous."— Jortin  :  Hem. 
on  Ecclet.  But. 

II,  Botany: 

1.  Small  in  size,  not  easily  discerned. 

2.  Ill-defined,  obscure. 

In-cdn-spic'-n-ous-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  incon- 
spicuous ;  -ly.]'  In  an  inconspicuous  manner. 
"The  few  particles  of  the  air  ...  inconspicuously 
lurk  within  the  bladder."— Boyle :  Workt,  i.  180. 

In-con-splc'-u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incon- 
spicuous ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconspicuous. 

"  The  air  let  in,  in  the  Torricellian  experiment,  re- 
duces  the  air  in  the  bladder  to  its  former  inconspicu- 
outnets.'—Bofle :  Works,  L  181. 

In-con  stan  9y,  *  in-con-stance,  *  in- 
COn  Staunce,  s.  [Fr.  inconstance,  from  Lat. 
inconstantia,  from  inconstant  =  inconstant 
(q.v.). ;  ItaL  inconstanza,] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconstant ; 
changeableness  ;  mutability  or  fickleness  of 
temper;  unsteadiness,  inconsistency. 

"The  imputation  of  inconstancy  which  is  so  fre- 
quently thrown  on  the  common  people." — Macaulay  : 
Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Dissimilitude,  diversity ;  want  of  same- 
ness or  uniformity. 

3.  Variableness,  changeableness,  mutability. 

"  Lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love." 

Spenser.-  F.Q.,1.  iv.  i 

In-c6n  slant,  *  in  con  staunt,  a.    [Fr.] 
L  Not    constant    or    firm     in    resolution, 
opinions,  feelings,  or  inclinations ;   change- 
able,   fickle,   volatile,    capricious,   unsteady, 
wavering. 

"  Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw." 

Spenter :  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  St. 

2.  Variable,  uncertain. 

"  Inconttant  Fortune  it  his  constant  friend.** 

Pomfrtt :  Fortunate  Complaint. 


3.  Changing,  mutable,  variable. 

„  "Of  light  and  shade's  inconstant  race." 

Scute:  Marmion,  ill.    (Introd.) 

In  -  Con'-  stant  - ly,  culv.     [Eng.  inconstant ; 
-ly.]    In  an  inconstant  manner ;  not  steadily. 
"They  flutter  still  about  incomtitntly." 

Cowley :  Monopoly. 

*  in  con  sum  a  ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  consumable  (q.v.).]    Not  consumable ;  in- 
capable of  being  wasted  or  consumed  ;  in- 
destructible. 

"  Napkins,  shirts,  and  coats,  inconsumable  by  fire." 
— Broume:  Vulgar  Brrours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

in-con  sum'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incensum- 
ab(le);  -ly.]  In  an  inconsumable  or  inde- 
structible manner ;  so  as  to  be  inconsumable. 

*  in  con  sum  -mate,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  consummate  (q.v.).]     Not  consummated, 
not  finished,  not  complete. 

"  Prosecution  for  such  conspiracies  and  inconsummate 
attempts."— Hale:  HM.  Pleat  of  the  Crown,  cb.  xiii. 

*  in  con  sum  -mate-ness,  s.    [Eng.  incon- 
summate ;  -ness.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconsumrnate ;  incompleteness. 

*  In-con-sump'-ti-ble,  a.    [Lat  in-  =  not, 
and  consumptus,  pa.  par.  of  consumo  =  to  con- 
sume ;    Fr.  inconsomptible.  ]    That  cannot  be 
consumed,  destroyed,  or  reduced  to  nothing ; 
inconsumable. 

"  Before  I  give  any  answer  to  this  objection  of  pre- 
tended inconsumptible  lights,  I  would  gladly  see  the 
effect  undoubtedly  proved. ,—Digby:  On  Bodies,  ch.  viii. 

*  in-con-tain'-i-nate,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.    contaminate   {q.v.);    Fr.    incontamine.] 
Uncontaminated,   undented,   unpolluted,    in- 
violate ;  free  from  contamination. 

"Being  [as  you  are]  free  and  incontaminate,  well 
borne."— Evelyn:  Memoirs,  i. ;  Lett,  to  Col.  Morley. 

*  In-con  tam'-I-nate-ness,  s.     [Eng.  in- 
contaminate ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  free  from   contamination;   an   uncor- 
rupted  state. 

»  In  con-ten-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  contentation  (q.v.).  J  The  quality  or  state 
of  not  being  content ;  discontent,  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

*  in-c6n-tes-ta-lnT-i-t3r,   s.     [Eng.   incon- 
testable; -ity.]  "The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incontestable ;  incontestableuess. 

in-con-tesf-ar-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  cannot 
be  contested,  disputed,  or  called  in  question  ; 
incontrovertible,  indisputable,  undeniable, 
unquestionable. 

"  Consequences  as  incontettable  as  those  in  mathe- 
matics."— Locke  :  Human  Understanding,  bk.  iv., 
cb.  iii.,  i  18. 

Jn-con-test'-a-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  incon- 
testable ;  -ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incontestable  or  indisputable. 

In  -con-test'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incontest- 
able); -ly.]  In'an  incontestable  manner;  in- 
disputably, inaontrovertibly,  indubitably ;  so 
as  not  to  admit  of  question  or  dispute. 

"  A  hero,  a  personage  apparently  and  incontestable 
superior  to  the  rest."— Rambler,  No.  166. 

*  In-con-test'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
contested.]    Uncontested,  undisputed. 


*  in-con-tlg'-u-ous,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  contiguous  (q.v.).]    Not  contiguous  ;  not 
touching  each  other ;  not  adjoining. 

*  im-cdn-tig'-u-ous-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  incon- 
tiguous ;  -ly.]  "Not  contiguously;  separately. 

in  con  tl  nen9e,    In  con  ti-nen  9y,    s. 

[Fr.  incontinence,  from  incontinent  =  inconti- 
nent (q.v.).  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  incontinencia ;  Lat. 
incontinentia.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  failure  to  restrain  the  pas- 
sions or  appetites  ;  want  of  self-restraint  or 
continence ;    indulgence  of   the  passions    or 
appetites,  especially  of  sexual  desire  ;  indul- 
gence in  lust ;  lewdness. 

"  The  fairest  capital  of  all  the  world  ; 
By  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst." 

Cowper :  Talk,  i.  699. 

2.  Path.  :  Inability  to  restrain  the  natural 
evacuations.    Used  chiefly  in  the  expression, 
incontinence  of  urine. 

in  con  tl  nent,  a.  &  adv.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

incontinent,  "from  in-  =  not,  and  continens  — 
holding  in  or  back  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  incon- 
tinente.]  [CONTINENT.] 


A,  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  restraining  the  passions 
or  appetites,  especially  sexual  desire ;  lustful, 
lewd,  unchaste. 

"  Not  licentious  in  the  prime 
And  heat  of  youth,  not  then  incontinent." 

Daniel :  A  Panegyric  ;  To  the  King. 

11.  Path. :   Not  able   to   restrain   natural 
evacuations. 

B.  As  adv. :  Immediately ;  at  once  ;  straight* 
way  ;  incontinently. 

"Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent." 

Shakes/I. :  Richard  //.,  v.  «. 

*  C.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  given  to  incontin- 
ence ;  one  who  indulges  the  sexual  passion 
unduly ;  an  unchaste  or  lewd  person. 

in-co'n'-tl-nent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconti- 
nent; -ly.] 

*  1.  Without  due  restraint  of  the  passion* 
or  appetites  ;  unchastely  ;  lewdly. 

1 2.  At  once  ;   straightway  ;   immediately  ; 
forthwith. 

"  Incontinently  I  left  Madrid,  and  have  been  dogged 
and  waylaid  through  several  nations."— Arbuthnot  t 
Pope:  Martin.Scriolerus. 

*  in-con-tract'-ed,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  contracted  (q.v.).]     Not  contracted  ;  not 
shortened. 

"  This  dialect  uses  the  incontracted  termination  both 
in  nouns  and  verbs. "—BlacTi.wo.ll:  Sacred  Classics,  bk. 
i.,  p.  228. 

fn-cdn-trol'-la-ble,  *  in-con-troul-a- 
ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  controllable 
(q.v.)-]  Not  controllable  ;  that  cannot  be  con- 
trolled or  restrained. 

-  "Absolute,   Irresistible,   Incontroulable  power."— 

•  JUountague  ;  Appeale  to  Caesar,  ch.  v. 

in-con-trol'-la  bly,  *  in-con-troul  a- 
bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incontrollab(le) ;  -ly.]  In 
an  iucontrollable  manner;  in  a  manner  ad- 
mitting of  no  control. 

"  Then  .  .  .  most  incontroulably  he  acts  himself."— 
South  :  Sermons,  vol.  viii.,  ser.  1. 

In-cSn-tro-vert-l-blT-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
controvertible ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incontrovertible. 

in-con-tro-vert'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  controvertible.]  That  cannot  be  contro- 
verted, questioned,  disputed,  or  contested ; 
incontestable  ;  indisputable ;  unquestionable ; 
admitting  of  no  controversy  or  dispute ;  in- 
dubitable. 

"  The  thing  itself  whereon  the  opinion  dependetb 
...  is  not  incontrovertible."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Er- 
roun,  bk.  vil,  ch.  xxiii. 

in-con-tro-vert'-i-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
controvertible; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incontrovertible. 

•fn-con-tro-vert'-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incon- 
trovertib(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  incontrovertible  man- 
ner or  degree ;  so  as  not  to  admit  of  contro- 
versy or  question  ;  indubitably  ;  indisputably. 
"The  Hebrew  is  incontrmertibly  the  primitive  and 
surest  text."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  L 

In-con- ve  -ni-en9e,  *  In-con-ve'-ni-en- 

cy^  s.  [Lat.  inconvenientia,  from  inconvenient 
=  unsuitable,  inconvenient  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  incon- 
venance ;  Ital.  inconvenienza.] 

1.  The  quality  or   state  of  being  inconve- 
nient ;  unsuitableness  ;  unfttness  ;  inexpedi- 
ence .  as,  the  inconvenience  of  an  arrangement. 

"Who  has  already  found  the  inconvenience  of  pleo 
sures."— Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia.  (Dedic.f 

2.  That  which  inconveniences,  troubles,  or 
embarrasses  ;  a  hindrance  ;  a  disadvantage  ;  ft 
cause  of  uneasiness  or  difficulty. 

"  Need  is  no  vice  at  all,  though  here  it  be 
With  men  a  loathed  inconveniency." 

Berriclc:  Betperidet;  Want. 

in-c6n-ve'-ni-en9e,  v.t.  [INCONVENIENCE,  «.} 
To  put  to  inconvenience  ;  to  incommode ;  to 
embarrass. 

"  For  it  is  not  the  variety  of  opinions,  but  our  own 
perverse  wills,  who  think  it  meet,  that  all  should  be) 
conceited  as  our  selves  are,  which  hath  so  inconvtnt- 
enced  the  church."— Sales:  Rematas ;  Rom.  xiv.  1. 

*  In-c6n-ve'-ni-€n-$y,  s.  [INCONVENIENCE.) 

in-con-ve'-nl-ent,*  in-con-ye-ny-ent,  o. 

[O.  Fr.  inconvenient,  from  Lat.  inconveniens  — 
inconsistent,  improper :  in-  =  not,  and  conve- 
niens  =  fit,  suitable ;  Fr.  inconvenant;  Ital.  St 
Sp.  inconveniente.] 

1.  Not  convenient ;  incommodious  ;  disad- 
vantageous ;  causing  or  tending  to  cause  in- 


&te,  f%t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sin;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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convenience,  trouble,  uneasiness,  or  difficulty  ; 
Inopportune. 

"He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor." 

Coteper :  Charity.  189. 

t.  Unfit;  inexpedient;  unsuitable. 
"  No  inconvenient  diet,  nor  too  light  fare." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  495. 

fa-con-ve'-nl-ent-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  inconve- 
nient; -ly.]  In" an  inconvenient  manner ;  un- 
suitably ;  inopportunely  ;  so  as  to  cause  in- 
convenience, trouble,  difficulty,  or  uneasiness. 

"  I  could  spare 
So  much  but  inconveniently." 

Byron  :  Churchill's  Grave. 

*  fa-con-vers'-a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  conversable  (q.v.).J   Not  conversable  ;  un- 
social ;  reserved  ;  not  inclined  to  free  conver- 
sation ;  not  affable. 

*  In-con'-vers-ant,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  conversant  (q.v.).]    Not  conversant ;  not 
familiar ;  not  versed. 

*  fa-con-vert'-ed,  a.     [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
converto  =  to  turn.]    Not  turned ;  unchanged. 

in-cdn-vert-I-bitt'-l-t^,  ».  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  convertibility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  inconvertible  or  incapable  of 
being  converted  into  or  exchanged  for  some- 
thing else. 

fa-con-vert'-I-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  convertible  (q.v.).]  Not  convertible  ;  in- 
capable of  being  converted  into  or  exchanged 
for  something  else. 

"  It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  .  .  .  accompanieth 
the  inconvertible  portion  unto  the  siege."— Browne: 
Vulgar  Errours,  bK.  UL,  ch.  x. 

*  fa-con- vert'-i-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  incon- 
vertible ;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconvertible ;  inconvertibility. 

fa-con-vert'-I-bl^1,  adv.  [Eng.  inconverti- 
ble); -ly.]  So  as  not  to  be  convertible  or 
transmutable. 

*  fa-con-vict'-ed-ness,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and   Eng.  convicted ;  -ness.]     The  quality  or 
state  of  not  being  convicted. 

*  fa-con-vfa'-cl-ble,  a,    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  convincible  (q.v.).]  Not  to  be  convinced ; 
not  open  to  or  capable  of  conviction. 

"  None  are  so  inconvincible  as  your  half-witted  per- 
sons."— Government  of  the  Tongue,  p.  195. 

*  fa-con-vfa'-ci-bljf,  adv.     [Eng.  inconvin- 
cib(le) ;  -ly.]     In  a  manner  not  admitting  of 
conviction. 

"  It  is  injurious  unto  knowledge  obstinately  and  in- 
convincibly  to  side  with  any  one." — Browne :  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk.  L.  ch.  vit. 

*  fa'-con-jr,  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.     Perhaps 
from  in-  =  not,  and  con  =  A.S.  cunnan  =  to 
know  ;  cf.  Ger.  unkundig.] 

1.  Artless,  delicate,  fine. 

"  O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests,  most  incony  vulgar 
wit."  bhaketp.  :  Love's  Labour"!  Lott,  fv.  1. 

2.  Mischievous,  unlucky.    (Scotch.) 

*  In-cor  nlshed,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cornice  (q.  v.).]    Having  cornices. 

"  Incornithed  with  festoons  aud  Hitches."— Evelyn : 
Memoirs,  April  11,  1645. 

*  fa-cor'-por-al,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
corporal,  a.  (q.'v.).]     Not  consisting  of  body 
or  matter  ;  immaterial,  incorporeal. 

"[You]  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse." 
Shakesp.  :  Bamlft,  iii.  4. 

*  fa-cor-por-aT-I-tjf,  s.    [Fr.  incorporalite.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incorporeal  ;  in- 
corporeal ity. 

*  fa-cor-por-al-ljf,  adv.     [Eng.  incorporal; 
-ly.]  In  an  incorporal  manner  ;  immaterially  ; 
without  matter  or  body. 

fa-cor -por-ate  (i),  *  in-cor-por-at,  a. 
(Lat.  inmrporatus,  pa.  par.  of  incorporo  =  to 
furnish  with  a  body  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  corpus 
(genit.  corporis)  =  a  hody;  Fr.  incoi-pore;  Ital. 
incorporate;  8p.  iiirorporadn.] 

*  1.  Furnished  with  a  body ;  embodied. 

"  Both  death  and  I 
An  found  eternal,  and  incoriiorate  both." 

MiUon:  P.  i.,  x.81«. 

*  2.  Made  into  one  body. 

"  Incorporate  tlif n  they  seem." 

S\akr,t>.:  rmui  t  Adonis,  MO. 

*8.  Embodied;  closely  united. 

"  Incorporate  to  our  attempt*." 

Khakesp.  :  Julha  Ctrtar,  I.  8 

4.  Formed  iuto  a  corporation  or  body  politic. 
(Scotch.) 


*  5.  Fixed  closely  and  firmly  in  the  mind. 

"  And  the  vertues  wel  incorporate,  nourishe  many 
envious."— Golden  Boke,  ch.  xv. 

*  fa-cor'-por-ate  (2),  a.     [Lat.  in-  =  not, 
and  corporatus^]    [INCORPORATE  (1).] 

1.  Not  consisting  of  matter ;  not  having  a 
material  body  ;  incorporeal. 

"  Moses  forbore  to  speak  of  angels  and  things  invisi- 
ble and  incorporate."— Raleigh  :  Hist,  of  the  World. 

2.  Not  corporate  ;  not  existing  as  a  corpora- 
tion. 

In-cor  -por-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [INCORPORATE  (1),  o.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  unite,  combine,  or  mingle  different  in- 
gredients so  as  to  form  one  mass  or  body. 

"  Mixed  and  incorporated,  yea  and  resolved  (as  it 
were)  into  a  kind  of  paste."— P.  Holland ;  Pliny,  bk. 
xvliL,  ch.  vii. 

2.  To  unite  with  a  body,  mass,  or  substance 
already  formed  ;  to  unite  intimately  ;  to  com- 
bine into  a  structure  or  organization  :  as,  To 
incorporate  passages  in  a  book. 

3.  To  give  bodily  or  material  form  to;  to 
incarnate;  to  em  body. 

4.  To   form   into  a  corporation   or  body 
politic. 

"The  said  felowship  .  .  .  shal  at  al  time  4  times 
from  henseforth  be  incorporated,  named  and  called 
onely  by  the  name  of  the  felowship  of  English  mer- 
chants. —Hackluyt:  Voyages,  i.  370. 

*  5.  To  fix  closely  and  firmly. 

"As  soue  as  I  had  eaten  it  ...  so  sone  as  I  had  in- 
corporate it  in  my  luyixle.'—Bale :  Image,  pt.  i. 

6.  To  adopt  or  receive  into  a  corporation  or 
body  politic. 

"  Hence,  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin  .  .  . 
Incorporated,  seem  at  once  to  lose 
Their  nature."  Cowper :  Task,  iv.  678. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  form  or  unite  into  one  body. 

"  They  resolved  to  treat  only  about  an  incorporating 
union,  that  should  put  an  end  to  all  distinctions."— 
Burnet :  Ilitt.  Own  Time  (an.  170«). 

2.  To  unite  with  another  substance,  so  as 
to  form  one  body  or  mass ;  to  become  incor- 
porated. 

*  3.  To  unite,  to  join  ;  to  become  closely 
associated. 

"  He  never  suffers  wrong  so  long  to  grow, 
And  to  incorporate  with  right  so  for." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  v.  49. 

fa-cor-por-a'-tlon,  *ln-cor-por-a-clon, 

*.     [Lat.  i  ncorporatus,  pa.  par.  of  incorporo ; 
Fr.    incorporation;    Sp.   incorporacion ;    Ital. 
incorporazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  incorporating  or 
mixing  two  or  more  ingredients  so  as  to  form 
one  mass. 

"The  more  exquisite  mixture  and  incorporation  of 
the  ingredients."— Boyle :  Works,  i.  54«. 

2.  -The  act  of  uniting  with  a  mass,  body,  or 
substance,  already  formed ;  the  act  of  com- 
bining into  a  structure  or  organization. 

3.  The  act  of  placing  in  a  body  or  of  giving 
corporeal  or  material  form  to ;  incarnation, 
embodiment. 

4.  The  act  of  forming  into  a  legal  or  political 
body  by  the  union  of  individuals  under  certain 
conditions,  rules,  and  laws  :  as,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  city. 

5.  The  act  of  adopting  or  receiving  into  an 
incorporated  body. 


6.  A  state  of  close  and  intimate  union. 

"  There  ought  to  be  complete  incorporation.  If  such 
incoriKiration  be  possible. "—  Macaway :  Hut.  Eng., 
cb.  xxiil. 

7.  That  which  fs  incorporated  ;  a  legal  or 
political  body  formed  by  the  union  of  indi- 
viduals under  certain  conditions,  rules,  and 
laws,  and  having  certain  privileges  and  per- 
petual succession ;  a  corporation. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law :  [I.  4  &  7]. 

2.  Pharm. :  A  mixture  or  combination  of 
medicine  with  liquids  (or  soft  solids)  to  give 
them  greater  consistence. 

*  fa-cor'-por-a-tive,  eu  [Eng.  incorporate); 
•ive.]  Incorporating  ortending  to  incorporate  ; 
specif.,  in  philology,  applied  to  languages 
sm:h  as  the  Basque  and  those  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  Which  run  a  whole  phrase 
into  one  very  long  word. 

In  cor  por'-S-aL,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
corporeal;  Lat.  incorporeui ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  in- 
corjioreo.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Not  corporeal  ;  not  consist- 
ing of  matter  ;  not  having  a  material  form  ; 
immaterial. 

"  All  the  word*  ...  to  denote  the  substance  of  God, 
or  soul,  must  either  be  thus  metaphorical,  or  •!*« 
merely  negative,  as  incorporeal,  or  immaterial."— 
Bentley  :  Of  trte-thinkiny,  §  10. 

2.  Law  :  Intangible  ;  not  capable  of  actual 
visible  seizin  or  possession  ;  existing  only  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law. 

"An  ejectment  will  not  lie  of  an  advowson.  a  rent,  *> 
common,  or  other  incorporeal  hereditament."—  fliac*. 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  lit,  ch.  7.  ^ 

fa-Cor-pb'l'-e'-al-ism,  «.  [Eng.  incorporeal; 
-ism.]  The  condition  or  state  of  being  incor- 
poreal ;  immateriality  ;  spiritual  nature  or 
existence. 

"So,  in  like  manner,  did  all  the  other  ancient  atom. 
1st*  generally  before  Democritus,  toyn  theology  and 
incorporeaSim  with  their  atomical  physiology."— 
Cud  worth  :  Intel!.  System,  p.  27.  , 

*  fa-cor-pb'r'-e-al-ist,  s.   [Eng.  incorporeal-; 
-ist.]    One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  "in- 
corporealism. 

"  Those  atomicV  physiologies,  that  were  before  D« 
mocritus  aud  Leucippus.  were  all  of  them  incorpo- 
realists."  —  Oudwort  h  :  Iittell.  System,  p.  46. 

*  fa-cor-por-e-al-I-tft  s.    [Eng.  incor- 
poreal ;  -ity.  ]    The  state  of  being  incorporeal  ; 
incorporealism.  t 

"  The  idea  that  demons  shunned  incorporcality.~~ 
Strauss  :  Life  of  Jesus  (ed.  Evans,  1846),  li.  268.  _  . 

*  fa-cor-por'-e'-al-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  incor- 
poreal  ;  -ize.]    To  assert  to  be  incorporeal  ;  to 
regard  as  incorporeal. 

*in-cor-p6rt-e-&l-l&  adv.  [Eng.  incor* 
poreal;  -ly.]  In  an  incorporeal  manner;  with- 
out body  ;  immaterially. 

"  Hearing  striketh  the  spirits  more".  .  .  incorpon* 
ally  than  the  smelling."—  Bacon  :  Nat.  Hist.,  j  124. 

*  fa-cor-por-e'-l-ty,  s.    [Pref.  in-,  (2)  and 
Eng.  corporeity  (q.v.).]      Immateriality,    in- 
corporealism.  (Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  23.) 

*  fa-cor'-por-fag,  a.    [Fr.  incorporer,  from 
Lat.  in-  =  in,  into,  and  corpus  (genit.  corporis) 
=  a  body.]    Joining  in  one  body.    (Sylvester: 
Att  is  not  Gold,  xvi.) 

*  fa-corpse',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1).  and  Eng. 
corpse  (q.v.).]     To  incorporate  ;  to  unite  or 
form  into  one  body. 

"  As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  demi-natnred 
With  the  brave  beast."       Shakesp.  :  ffamlet,  iv.  7. 

fa-COr-rect',  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incorrectus* 
from  in-  =  not,  and  correctvs  =  correct  (q.v.).J 

1.  Faulty,  wrong,  not  exact  ;  not  according 
to  established  rules. 

"  The  piece  you  think  is  incorrect  ;  why  take  It" 
Pope:  Prol.  to  Satires,  4S. 

2.  Not  according  to  truth  or  the  facts  ;  in- 
accurate, inexact  ;  as,  an  incorrect  statement. 

*  3.  Improper  ;  wrong  ;  unbecoming. 

"  The  wit  of  the  last  age  was  yet  more  incorrect  than 
their  language."—  Dryden:  Def.  <tf  £p.  to  Conquest  of 
Granada. 

*  4.  Not  chastened  ;  not  subdued. 

"  It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  t, 

*  In-cor-reV-Hon,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
correction  (q.v.).]    Want  of  correction. 

In-c6r-re'ct'-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  incorrect;  -ly.} 
In  an  incorrect  manner  ;  not  correctly  ;  inac- 
curately. 

"This  Statute  was  never  printed  in  the  Statute 
Book,  aiul  but  incorrectly  by  another."—  Burnet  :  Hilt. 
Reform,  (an.  163»). 

In-cor-rect'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incorrect  ;  -iitss.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  .incorrect  ;  inac- 
curacy ;  want  of  correctness  or  exactness. 

"  To  reprove  an  incorrectness  and  want  of  care  in  th» 
Roman  writers."—  Surd  :  foratii  Art  Poetica  ;  Comm. 

*  In-oo'r-re'-spo'nd'-ence,  *  in-cSr-re'- 
spond  en  <jy,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
correspondence,  correspondency  (q.v.).]     Want 
or  absence  of  corres]>ondence  ;  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  disproportionate. 

»  fa  cSr-rS  spond'-Jng,  a.  FPref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  corresponding  (q.v.).j  Not  corre- 
sponding. 


•  fa-o8r-rig-I-bfl'-I-ty,  «.    [Eng. 
ible;  -it}/.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
corrigible or  beyond  correction. 

fa-coV-rfg-I-ble,  a.  *  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
corrigibilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  corriyibilis  » 
capable  of  correction.]  [CORRECT,  a.1 


t»6il,  bo^:  ptfat,  J61H;  cat,  96!!.  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,    ph  =  ft 
-clan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  {ion,  slon  =  zhun.    -tlous.  -clous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  -  bel.  d«l» 
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incorrigibleness—  incredulity 


A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Incapable  of  being  corrected,  amended, 
or  improved. 

"Th»  soil  of  JudMt  was  absolutely  incorrigible."— 
Warburton  :  Mtin*  Legation,  bk.  v.,  §  1. 

2.  Bad  beyond  hope  of  amendment ;   de- 
praved beyond  correction. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  person  who  is  incorrigible 
or  bad  beyond  hope  of  amendment. 

In-cor'-rlg-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incorrigi- 
ble ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
corrigible ;  depravity  beyond  hope  of  correc- 
tion or  amendment. 

"  What  we  call  penitence  becomes  a  sad  attestation 
of  our  incorrigibieness."— Decay  of  Piety. 

In-COT'-rig-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incorrigible); 
-ly.]  In  a  degree  of  depravity  beyond  hope  «f 
correction  or  amendment. 


In-cor-riipt',  a.  [Lat.  incorruptus,  from  in- 
=  not,  and  comtptus  =  corrupt  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  corrupt;  not  affected  with  corrup- 
tion or  decay  ;  not  decayed,  spoiled,  or  im- 
paired. 

2.  Not  depraved  or  defiled;  pure;  untainted; 
above  the  influence  of  bribery  or  corruption  ; 
upright. 

"  The  most  hist*  and  incorrupt  iuge  without  spotte." 
—  Joye  :  Sxpoticion  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii. 

•  in-cor-rupt'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
corrupted  (q.v.).]     Not  corrupted  ;  pure. 
"  As  interrupted  Nature  did  them  sow." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  47. 

In-cor-rupt-I-blT-I-ty,  *  in-cor-rupt- 
i-bll-y-te,  s.  [Eng.  incorruptible;  -Uy.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  incorruptible  ;  in- 
capability of  corruption. 

"Thys  corrupty  ble  must  put  on  incorrupfibttyte."— 
I  Cor.  XT.  (1651.) 

In-cor-riipf  -i-ble,  a.  <fc  ».    [Fr.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  corruptible  ;  incapable  of  corruption, 
decay,  or  dissolution. 

"So  doth  the  piercing  soul  the  body  fill,  .  . 
Indivisible,  incorruptible  stilL" 

Dame*  :  Immort.  of  the  Soul.   (Introd.) 

2.  Incapable  of  being  corrupted  or  bribed  ; 
npritrht  ;  just  ;  high-principled. 

If  As  an  epithet,  this  term  was  applied  to 
Bobespierre  (1759-1794)  by  his  friends. 
"  Myself  incorruptible.  I  ne'er  could  bribe  them." 
S.  1'.  Coleridge:  Fall  of  Robespierre,  1. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Church  Hist.  (PI.)  :  A  section  of  Monophy- 
sites  (q.v.).  They  arose  in  Alexandria  in  the 
time  of  Justinian,  and  were  called  Incor- 
rnptibles  because  they  held  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  incorruptible.  Called  also  Aphthar- 
docetse,  Incorrupticolae,  Julianists,  and  Phan- 
tasiastse.  (Shipley.) 

ln-cor  rupt  -I-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  incorrup- 
tible; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incorruptible  ;  incorruptmlity. 


bly,    adv.     [Eng.    incorrup- 
tible); -ly.]    In  an  incorruptible  manner. 

in-cor-rup'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
corruption  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incorrupt  ;  absence  of,  or  freedom  from, 
corruption. 

"  It  is  raised  in  ineorrupHon,"—  1  Cor.  XT.  42. 

*  In-cor-rup'-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
corruptive  (q.v.).]     Not  liable  to  corruption, 
decay,  or  dissolution  ;  incorruptible. 

"  To  twine  the  wreath  of  incomtiMve  praise." 

Akenside:  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  1. 

fn-cor-riipt'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incorrupt  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  incorrupt  manner  ;  without  corruption  ; 
uprightly. 

"To  demean  themselves  incorruptly  In  the  settled 
course  of  affairs."—  Milton  :  Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment, bk.  1.  ch.  L 

In  cor-rizpt-ness,?.  [Eng.  incorrupt;  -ness.] 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  corruption, 
decay,  or  dissolution  ;  a  state  of  incorruption. 

2.  Purity  of  manners  or  principles  ;  probity  ; 
integrity. 

"Probity  of  mind,  integrity,  and  incorruptnets  of 
manners.  Is  preferable  to  fine  parts  and  subtle  specu- 
lations. --IToodwarrf.  (7-odd.) 

*  In-coun'-ter,  v.  &  *.    [ENCOUNTER.] 

*  in  cour  age  (age  as  ig),  v.t.    [ENCOUB- 

AOE.] 


*  In  era   sion,  s.   (Or.  *v  (en)=in,  and  xpao-tt 
(A'rusis)  =  mixing.]     A  mixing  together  ;    an 
immingling.  (Sylvester:  Tobacco  Battered,  454.) 

*  In  eras   sate,  v.t.  &  i.    [INCRASSATE,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  thick  or  thicker ;  to 
thicken,  as  fluids,   by  the  mixture  of  sub- 
stances less  fluid,  or  by  evaporation. 

"To  incratsate  fresh  water  with  ashes  »r  gravell 
•tones."—/'.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  640. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  thick  or  thicker. 

In  eras'  sate,  a.  [Lat.  incrassatus,  pa.  par. 
of  incrasso  =  to  make  thick  :  in-  —  in,  into, 
and  crasso  =  to  make  thick.]  [CRASS.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thickened  ;  made  thick  or 
thicker. 

2.  Sot. :  Thickened ;  becoming  thicker  by 
degrees. 

*  In  eras  -sat  ed,  a.  [Eng.  incrassat(e) ;  -ed.] 
Thickened  ;  made  or  become  thicker. 

*  in-cras  sa  -tion,  s.    [INCRASSATE,  v.] 

1.  The  act   or   process   of  thickening   or 
making  thick. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  thick  or  thicker. 

"  It  receiveth  a  corpulency  or  incrassation  progres- 
sioual  unto  its  conversion. "— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours. 
bk.  iiL,  ch.  xx. 

*  in  cras'-sa-tive,  a.  &  s.   [Eng.  incrassat(e) ; 
•ive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having' the  quality  of  thickening 
or  tending  to  thicken. 

B.  As  subs. :  That  which  incrassates  or  has 
the  quality  of  making  thick ;  a  medicine  in- 
tended  to   thicken  the  humours  when  too 
thin. 

*  in-creas'-a-ble,  *  in-crease'-a-ble,  a. 

[Eng.  increas(e);  -able.]    Capable  of  being  in- 
creased. 

"They  would  be  no  longer  increasable."—  Law:  En- 
quiry, ch.  i. 

*  In-creas'-a-ble-ness,    s.     [Eng.    increas- 
able; -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
iucreasable. 

"  We  find  an  indefinite  increatableness  of  some  of 
our  ideas,  or  an  impossibility  of  supposing  any  end  of 
them." — Law:  Enquiry,  ch.  i. 

in-crease',  v.i.  &  t.  [Norm.  Fr.  *  encreser, 
from  Lat.  in-  —  in,  into,  and  cresco  =  to  grow.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  grow  more  in  number;  to  become 
greater    in    bulk,   quantity,    number,   value, 
degree,  intensity,  authority,  power,  wealth, 
substance,  &c. ;  to  grow ;  to  be  augmented ; 
to  advance. 

"  Hear  and  observe  to  do  it,  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  that  ye  may  increase  mightily.''— Deut.  vi.  8. 

2.  To  be  fruitful  or  fertile ;  to  multiply  by 
the  production  of  young. 

"Fishes  are  more  numerous  or  increasing  than  beasts 
or  birds. '—Sale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

II.  Astron.  (Of  the  moon  or  an  inferior 
planet):  To  have  a  greater  portion  of  its 
surface  illumined ;  to  wax. 

"  WhUe  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase." 

Tennyson  :  To  J.  S.,  7L 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  augment  or  make  greater  in  number, 
bulk,  quantity,  or  amount ;  to  add  to,  to  ex- 
tend, to  lengthen,  to  enlarge,  to  aggravate  : 
as,  to  increase  riches,  love,  zeal,  &c. ;  to  in- 
crease guilt ;  to  increase  distance. 

in'-crease,  s.    [INCREASE,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Augmentation  ;  the  act,  state,  or  process 
of  increasing  or  becoming  more,  greater,  or 
larger,  as  in  number,  bulk,  quantity,  extent, 
value,  authority,  power,  wealth,  intensity, 
reputation,  &c. ;  growth,  enlargement,  exten- 
sion. 


2.  Increment ;  that  by  which  anything  is 
increased ;  that  which  is  added  to  the  original 
stock,  and  by  which  the  original  stock  is  aug- 
mented, enlarged,  or  extended  ;  accession. 

"  Ye  are  risen  up  in  your  fathers'  stead,  an  increate 
of  sinful  men.1  —  Jfumberi  xxxii.  14. 

*  3.  Interest,  profit. 

"Take   thou  no   usury  of  him,   nor  increate,"— 
Leviticus  xxv.  36. 

4.  Produce,  production. 

"  An  infinite  increase,  that  breeds 
Tumultuous  trouble."       Spenser:  F.  Q..  IV.  1.  25. 

*  5.  Progeny,  issue,  offspring. 

"  All  the  increase  of  thy  house  shall  die  ill  the  flower 
of  their  age."— 1  Samuel  ii.  3. 


*  6.  Generation. 

"  Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear,  i.  IT. 

II.  Astron.  (Of  the  moon  or  an  inferior 
planet):  The  illumination  of  a  continually 
larger  and  larger  portion  of  the  luminary; 
the  state  of  waxing  as  opposed  to  waning. 

"Seeds,  hair,  nails,  hedges,  and  herbs,  will  grow 
soonest,  if  set  or  cut  in  the  increase  of  the  moon.**— 
Bacon :  Nat.  Hist. 

increase-twist,  s. 

Rifling :  A  rifle-groove  which  has  an  in- 
creased angle  of  twist  as  it  approaches  the 
muzzle,  allowing  the  projectile  to  be  easily 
started  and  giving  it  an  increased  velocity  ot 
rotation  as  it  proceeds.  The  increase-twist  is 
credited  to  Tamisier,  and  is  comparatively 
modern. 

*  In-crease -fill,  a.     [Eng.  increase;  -fal(l).~\ 
Full  of  increase  ;  producing  abundantly  ;  pro- 
lific. 

"  To  cheer  the  plowman  with  increaseful  crops." 

Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  958. 

*  In  crease   ment,    *  In  creas  ment,  s. 

[Eng.  increase;  -ment.]    Increase. 

"  Upon  the  increasment  of  their  strength  "—Qoldyna: 
Justine,  to.  145. 

In-creas'-er,  s.  [Eng.  increase) ; -er.]  Om> 
who  or  that  which  increases. 

"  A  lover,  and  increaser  of  his  people." 

Beaum.  *  Flet. :  I'alentinian,  v.  7. 

in  -creas'  Ing,  ?>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [INCREASE,  v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Prolific  ;  productive. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  augmenting ;  the 
state  of  becoming  augmented  or  increased ;  in- 
crease. 

increasing  function,  s. 

Math. :  A  function  that  increases  as  the 
variable  increases,  and  of  course  decreases  as 
the  variable  decreases.  [FUNCTION.] 

In-creas'-Ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  increasing; 
-ly.]  In  an  increasing  manner  or  degree  ;  with 
increase  or  growth  ;  growingly. 

*  in-cre-ate',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
create  (q.v.).]     To  create  within. 

*  in'-cre-ate,  a.     [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and  creatus, 
pa.  par.  of  creo  =  to  create.]    Not  created ;  un- 
created. 

"  Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate." 

Milton:  P.  £.,111.6. 

*  in-cre-at'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
created  (q.v.).]     Uncreated. 

"  A  fruitive  contemplation  of  the  increated  verity." 
— Mountague :  Devoute  Essayes,  pt.  i.,  tr.  xxi.,  §  1. 

In-cred-I-bll'-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.  incredibiMte,  from 
Lat.  increciibilitas,  from  incredibilis—  incredi- 
ble (q.v.) ;  Ital.  incredibilita ;  Sp.  incredibili- 
dad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incredible. 
"The  inefficacy  and  incredibility  ot  a  mythological 

tale."— Johnson  :  Ufa  of  Smith. 

2.  That  which  is  incredible  or  beyond  belief. 
"  He  had  no  further  care  than  to  ...  heat  his  mind 

with  incredibilities."— Rambler,  No.  4. 

In-cred'-i-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  incredi- 
bilis, from  in-  =  not,  and  credibilis  =  credible 
(q.v.);  Fr.  incroyable;  Sp.  incredible;  Ital. 
incredibile.] 

1.  Not  credible ;  impossible  to  be  believed 
or  credited  ;  passing  belief ;  too  extraordinary 
or  improbable  to  admit  of  belief  or  credit. 

"This  [story]  is  not  incredible. '—North :  Plutarch, 
p.  43. 

2.  Extraordinarily  great. 

"A  plague  .  .  .  swept  away  incredible  numbers  ot 
people!  —Temple :  United  Provinces,  ch.  vli. 

in-cred'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incredible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incredi- 
ble ;  incredibility. 

In-cred'-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incredib(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  incredible  manner  or  degree  ;  in  a  degree 
or  manner  not  to  be  believed  or  credited. 

"He  was  miraculously  preserved,  and  afterward* 
he  was  as  incredibly  brought  up."— North  :  Plutarch, 
p.  63. 

*  in-cred'-It-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.   in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  creditable' (q.v.).]    Discreditable.    (Gent. 
Instructed,  p.  245). 

*  Jn-cred'-It-ed,   a.     [Pref.   in-  (2).     Eng. 
credtt,  and  suff.  -ed.]    Unbelieved.    (Adams: 
Works,  ii.  354.) 

In-cre-dii'-ll-ty,  «•  [Fr.  incredulite,  from 
Lat.  incredulitas,  fromincredulus  =  incredulous 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  i ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(q.v.);  Sp.  incredulidad;  Ital.  incredulita.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incredulous ; 
hardness  of  belief ;  indisposition  to  believe  ; 
scepticism ;  unbelief. 

"The  stare   of    petulant   incredulity." '—  Kamblrr, 
No.  11. 

In  cred  u  lous,  a,  [Lat.  incredulus,  from 
in  =  not,  "and  credulus  =  believing ;  credo  =  to 
believe ;  Fr.  incredule.} 

1.  Not  credulous ;  indisposed  to  believe ; 
sceptical ;  refusing  or  withholding  belief ;  un- 
believing. 

"  A  fantastical  incredulout  tool."  —  WUkint :  A'at. 
Relig.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  tr. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  marked  by  incredulity. 

"  An  incredulout  smile." 
Longfellow :  DUcovery  of  the  Iforth  Cap*. 

*  3.  Not  to  be  believed  ;  incredible. 

*'  No  incredulous  or  unsafe  circumstance."  — 
Bhakesp. :  Twelfth  Sight,  ill.  4. 

In-cred'-U-lOUS-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  incredulous; 
-ly.]  In  "an  incredulous  manner;  with  in- 
credulity. 

In-cred  -u-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incredulous  ; 
-lies*.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incre- 
dulous ;  incredulity. 

•  In-crem'-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.    in-  —  not,  and 
cremo  —  to  bum.]    Not  consumable  by  fire; 
incapable  of  being  burnt. 

"Incombustible  sheets  made  with  a  texture  of 
asbestos,  incremaole  flax,  or  salamander's  wool. — 
Browne :  Urne  Burial,  ch.  Ui. 

•  In'-cre-mate,  v.  t..   \  Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cremate  (Q.V.).]    The  same  as  CREMATE.    (An- 
nandale.) 

•  in-cre-ma'-tton,  *.    [Lat.  incrematus,  pa. 
par.   of  incremo  =  to  burn,   to  consume    by 
fire.]    The  act  of  burning  or  consuming  by 
fire ;  a  conflagration. 

In  ere  ment,  s.     [Lat.   incrementum,   from 
incresco  =  to  increase  ;    Fr.  increment;    Ital. 
and  Sp.  incremento.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  increasing ;  a  grow- 
ing or  increasing  in  bulk,  quantity,  number, 
value,  or  amount ;  increase  ;  augmentation. 

"That  gave  It  foundation  and  increment  and  firm- 
ness."— Bp.  Taylor :  Liberty  of  Propnetying,  j  16. 

2.  That  which  is  added  to  an  original  stock, 
and  by  which  the  original  stock  is  increased 
or  augmented  ;  an  addition  ;  an  increase. 

"  This  stratum  is  expanded  at  top,  serving  as  the 
seminary  that  fumlsheth  matter  for  the  formation 
&nd  'increment  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies." — 
W oodward  :  On  Fouils. 

3.  Produce ;  production  ;  increase. 

"  The  loosen 'd  roots  then  drink 
Large  increment."  PhUipt  :  Cider,  ii 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math. :   A  quantity,  generally  variable, 
added  to  the  independent  variable  in  a  variable 
expression.     The  function  also  undergoes  a 
corresponding  change,  which  is  called  an  in- 
crement, or  decrement,  according  as  the  func- 
tion is  increasing  or  decreasing.     When  the 
increment  or  decrement  is  infinitely  small,  it 
ia  called  a  differential  (q.v.). 

-   2.  Rhet. :  An  amplification  without  a  strict 
climax,  as  in  the  following  passage  : 

"Finally, brethren,  whatsoever thingsare  true,  what- 
soever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  Just, 
whatsoever  tilings  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely  ;  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there 
be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  of 
these  thing*."-/'/!//,  iv.  18. 

•  In'-crS-pate,  v.t.    [Lat.  increpatum,  sup.  of 
increpo  =  to  make  a  noise,  to  chide.]     To 
chide ;  to  rebuke  ;  to  reprove. 

•  In-cre-pa  -tion,  ».    [Lat.  increpatio,  from 
increpatum,  sup.  of  increpo ;  Fr.  increpation.] 
The  act  of  chiding  or  rebuking ;  a  rebuke. 

"  Which  words  lire  only  an  increpation  of  them,  not 
»ny  reflection  upon  God."— Ooulh:  Sermom.  vol.  viiL, 
•cr.  i. 

•  In  cres   cent,  a.     [Lat.  increscent,  pr.  par. 
Of  incresco  =  to  increase  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Increasing,  growing,  swell- 
ing. 

"  Between  the  increicent  and  decrescent  moon." 

Tennyr.n  :  Oareth  t  Lynette,  578. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  employed  to  denote  the 
moon  when  represented  with  the  horns  to- 
wards the  dexter  side  of  the  shield. 

•  In  crest ,  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  crest 
(q.v.).]    To  cover  or  adorn  as  with  a  crest. 

"Which  did  their  top  with  coral  red  increit." 

Drummorut :  BonntU,  pt.  i.,  *.  18. 


In-cre'-tlon-a-ry;  a.  [First  element  from 
Lat.  incresco  =  to  grow,  to  increase,  on  the 
analogy  of  accretion,  from  accresco  ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ary.]  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"I  have  used  incretionary  as  implying  an  accumu- 
lation of  mineral  matter  from  the  circumference  of  a 
cavity  towards  Its  centre,  as  in  the  case  of  an  agate."— 
Hawkins:  Cave- Bunting,  p.  57.  (Note.) 

in-crim  -1-nate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  incriminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  incrimino  :  Lat.  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
crimen  (genit.  criminis)  =  a  charge,  a  crime.] 
To  charge  with  or  involve  in  a  crime  or  fault ; 
to  accuse  ;  to  criminate. 

*  ln-crim'-I-nat-or-y\  a.     [Eng.  incrimin- 
at(e);  -ory.]    Tending  to  incriminate;  charg- 
ing with  crime. 

*  in-croach ,  v.    [ENCROACH.] 

*  in  croagh  -ment,  s.    [ENCROACHMENT.] 

*  in-cru  -9i-at-ed  (9!  as  shl),  a.    [Lat.  in- 
=  not,  and  cruciatus  =  tortured.]    Free  from 
torture  or  torment. 

*  In-cru-en'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  incruentus,  from  in- 

=  not,  and  cruentus  =  bloody ;  enter  =  blood.] 
Not  bloody  ;  not  attended  with  bloodshed. 

in-crust',  v.t.  [Fr.  incruster,  from  Lat.  in- 
crusto,  from  in-  =  in,  on,  and  crusta  =  a  crust; 
Ital.  incrostare  ;  Sp.  incrustar.]  To  cover  with 
or  as  with  a  crust  or  hard  coating ;  to  form  a 
crust  upon  the  surface  of. 

"A  black  incrusted  substance,  which  he  found  in 
Mendippe  hills. "—Boyle :  Workt,  vi.  387. 

*  in  crus  -tate,  v.t.     [Lat.  incrustatus,  pa. 
par.  of  incrusto  =  to  incrust  (q.v.).]     To  in- 
crust  ;  to  attach  as  a  crust. 

"  It  Is  strewed  upon,  or,  as  it  were,  inrruttatrd  about, 
small  branches  of  the  Canadian  pine."— Coot :  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  Iv.,  eh.  ill. 

in- crus'-  tate,  a.    [INCRUSTATE,  v.] 

Botany : 

1.  Coated  with  earthy  matter. 

2.  A  term  used  of  seeds  growing  so  firmly  to 
their  pericarp  that  they  seem  to  have  but  one 
integument. 

in  crus-ta'-tion,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incna- 
tatio,  from  incntstatus,  pa.  par.  of  incrusto  = 
to  incrust  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  incrusting  or  form- 
ing a  crust  or  hard  coating  upon  the  surface 
of  any  substance  ;  the  act  of  lining  or  cover- 
ing with  a  foreign  substance,  as  marble,  stone, 
&c. ;  the  state  of  being  incrusted. 

"The  old  foundation  became  quite  lost  in  these  new 
incruttationt."—  Warburton :  Div.  Legation,  bk.  iv. ,  j  t 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Masonry :  A  facing  or  covering  to  a  wall 
of  a  different  material  from  that  of  which  it  is 
mainly  built,  such  as  marble  or  stone. 

"A  chapell  built  by  Lewis  XIII.,  all  of  Jasper,  with 
several  incrustation! of  marble  in  the  Inside."— Evelyn: 
Memoirt ;  fontainbleau  (an.  1644). 

2.  Carp. :  [VENEERING]. 

3.  Steam-engine:  The  deposit  from  the  water 
adhering  to  the  inside  of  a  boiler. 

« In-crust'-mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  incrust;  -ment.] 
An  incrustation. 

*  In  crys  tal  liz-a-ble,  a.     ("Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  crystallizable  (q.v.).]     Not  crystalli- 
zable  ;  uncrystallizable. 

in  cu-bate,  v.i.  [Lat.  incubatus,  pr.  par.  of 
incubo  :  in  =  on,  and  cubo  =  to  lie  down.]  To 
sit,  as  on  eggs  for  hatching. 

In-Cn-ba  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  incubatio,  from  in- 
cubatus, pa.  par.  of  incubo;  Fr.  ii"ubation.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  sitting  upon  eggs  for  the 
purpose  of  hatching  young. 

"The  eggs  of  birds  .  .  .  require  to  be  hatched  by  the 
incubation  of  females  or  other  birds."— Boyle :  Workt, 
ill.  690. 

2.  Fig. :  A  brooding,  as  of  a  hen  upon  eggs. 

"  But  the  incubation  of  this  Spirit  of  Ood  did  not  so 
much  excite  as  give  a  new  vital  power  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  chaos."— Bale:  Qrig.  of  Mankind,  p.  MS. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  I'nih.  :  The  maturation  of  morbific  matter 
introduced  into  the  system. 

2.  Compar.  Relig. :  The  act  of  sleeping  for 
oracular  dreams.     The  sick  who  visited  the 
temples  of  ^Esculapius  had  to  spend  at  least 
one  night  in  his  sanctuary  (Pans.,  ii.  27,  §  2), 
observing   certain    rules    prescribed   by   the 
priests,  and  the  fitting  remedies  were  usually 


revealed  by  the  god  in  a  dream.  Cicero  (dt 
Dlv.,  ii.  59)  jestingly  asks  why  this  power 
should  only  be  exercised  by  Jisculapius  and 
Serapis,  and  not  by  other  divinities. 

"It  was  in  allusion  to  this  i  ncttftatton  that  the  temple* 

of  Sle 


IT  (1)  Artijicial  incubation  :  The  hatching  of 
eggs  by  means  of  heat  artificially  applied.  The 
Egyptians  have  long  done  so  successfully  by 
means  of  heated  ovens.  Some  years  ago  it  wag 
calculated  that  a  hundred  million  chicken* 
were  thus  annually  produced  in  Egypt.  Arti- 
ficial Incubation  is  now  employed  with  much 
success  in  the  United  States,  and  great  num- 
bers of  chickens  are  thus  raised. 

(2)  Period  of  incubation  : 

Path.  :  The  period  that  elapses  between 
the  introduction  of  morbific  matter  into  the 
body,  and  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
thence  resulting.  In  measles  this  is  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days  ;  in  scarlet  fever,  four  to  six 
days  ;  in  small-pox,  twelve  days  ;  and  in 
chicken-pox,  four  (f)  days. 

In'-cu-ba-tive,  a.  [Eng.  inmbat(e);  -ive.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  incubation  or  the  period 
of  incubation  ;  relating  to  the  period  during 
which  a  disease  exists  in  the  system  without 
showing  itself. 

In'-CU-ba-tdr,  *.    [Eng.  incubat(e)  ;  -or.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  incubates  ;  a  bird 
which  shows  a  disposition  to  sit  upon  eggs, 
as  distinguished  from  one  which  does  not. 

2.  An  apparatus  or  device  for  hatching  eggs 
by  artificial  heat 

In-cub'-a-tor-y;  a.  [Eng.  incubat(e);  -ory.J 
Serving  1'or  incubation. 

*  In-cub'-a-ture,  *  In-cub'-I-ture,  *.  [Lat 

incubito,  freq.  from  incubo  =  to  lie"  upon.]  Tha 
act  of  incubating  ;  incubation. 

*  in-cube',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  cub« 
(q.v.).]    To  make  a  cube  of  ;  to  fix  firmly  and 
solidly. 

"  To  inglobe  or  i>icui«  herself  among  the  Presbyten." 
—MOton  :  Keaton  of  Church  Govern.,  bk.  L,  ch.  vi. 

in-cub-ous,  a.  [Lat.  incubo  =  to  lie  in  or 
upon  ;  Eug.  suff.  -ojw.] 

Bot.  (Of  the  leaves  of  Jungermanniaceo!)  :  Im- 
bricated over  each  other  from  the  base  to  the 
apex.  Opposed  to  succubous  (q.v.). 

In'-cu-biis,  a.  [Lat.,  from  incubo  =  to  lie 
upon  ;  Fr.  incube.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Lit.  :  [II.  2]. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  weighs  heavily,  as 
upon  the  mind  ;  a  heavy  weight  or  burden; 
an  incumbrance  ;  a  dead  weight. 

"The  Duke  of  York  was  an  intolerable  incufruj."— 
J.  S.  Bremr  :  Englith  Studiet,  p.  11W. 

IL  Technically. 

1.  Anthrop.  :  A  lascivious  spirit  appearing 
only  by  night,  credited  with  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing supernatural  births  by  actual  inter- 
course with  women.    Such  a  belief  existed 
among  the  Jews,  "  for  a  wicked  spirit  loveth 
her"  (Tobit  vi.  41).    Allusion  to  it  is  found  in 
Augustine's  Dt  Civ.  Dei(xv.  23);  in  the  Middle 
Ages    it  was  fully  accepted   by  theologians 
and  lawyers,  and  scores  of  women  were  burnt 
for  an  impossible  crime.     How  long  a  be- 
lief in   incubi    lingered    in    England    may 
be   seen    in  Burton's   Anat.    of  Melancholy 
(pt.  iii.,   i  2,  mem.  1,)  where   copious   re- 
ferences are   given  ;   and    Leuret  (Fragment 
Psychologiques  (Paris,   1834),  p.   257)  may  be 
consulted  for  the  views  of  St.  Bernard  and 
those  of  the  physicians  of  La  Salpetriere  on 
the  subject.    [LAMIA,  SUCCUBUH.]    According 
to  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.  (1878),  ii.  190),  a  belief  in 
incubi  still  exists  among  many  races  of  low 
culture.    [NIGHTMARE,  VAMPIRE.] 

2.  Path.':  A  sensation  of  an  oppressive  weight 
at  the  epigastrium  during  sleep,  and  of  an  j 
incapability  of  moving  or  speaking  ;  night- 
mare (q.v.). 

In  cul'  cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  incvlcatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inculoo  =  to  tread  in  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  ailco 
=  to  tread.]  To  impress  upon  the  inind  by 
frequent  admonitions  ;  to  enforce  by  constant 
repetitions  ;  to  instil  into  the  mind. 

"Two  persons  charged  to  inculcate  moderation."— 
Mncaulay  :  /Hit.  ling.,  ch.  vl. 

In-ciil  ca'  tion,  i.  [Lat.  inculcatio,  from  to* 
culm  ins,  pa.  par.  of  inculco.]  The  act  or  pro. 


boil,  bdy ;  pout,  J6l»-l;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  Of;  expect,  Xenophon,  c^ist.      ing* 
-«ian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,    »ion  =  shun :    tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -don*.  -Uous,  -sioua  =  Shu*,    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  bfl,  dfk 
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cess  ol  inculcating  or  impressing  upon  the 
mind  by  frequent  admonitions. 

"  The  days  that  are  to  follow  must  pass  in  the  incut- 
cation  of  precepts  already  collected.  "—Rambler.  No.  14 1. 

In-cul'-ca  -tor.  s.  [Lat.,  from  inculcatus,  pa. 
par.  of  incu/co.]  One  who  inculcates  or  en- 
forces. 

treaUst  example  and  inruttator  of  this  raft, 
[of  assou.]."— Boylt:  H'ortt,  iv.  ISA 

•  Jn-onlk1,  v.t.    [Lat  incuko  =  to  tread  In.] 
To  inculcate  ;  to  reiterate. 

"Their  bookes  be  open,  and  the  wordes  playne.  in- 
mltni  agayn*  and  againe."— Sir  T.  More:  Worket, 
P.  ;•-  •. 

•In-ciUp',  v.t.  [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  ailpa  a 
a  fault]  To  bring  into  blame. 

"  Why  should  mine  honest  proceeding  and  care  be 
tntulved  therewithal?'— SAotton.-  Don  Quixote,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  vL 

•  In-cul'-pa-blo,  o     [T^t.  ineulpabilis,  from 
in-  =  not, "and  cvlpabilis  =  blamable,  cul- 
pable (q.v.).]     Not   culpable  ;   unblamable  ; 
without  fault ;  free  from  blame  ;  blameless. 

"No  Ignorance  of  things,  lying  under  necessary 
practice,  can  be  totally  inculpable."— South :  Work*, 
ToL  vii.,  ser.  lot 

•In-cul-pa-ble  ness,  s.  [Eng.  inculpable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incul- 
pable ;  blamelessness. 

"The  great  thing  to  be  attended  to  ...  is  the  cul- 
!»blenes3  or  inculpablenett."— Sharp :  Workt,  vol.  11., 
A  DU.  of  Contcience. 

•in-cui-pa-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inculpab(k); 
-ly.]  Unblamably,  blamelessly,  without 
blame. 

"They  tn'tinculpably  Ignorant"— Sp.  Taylor: 
Great  Exemjlttr,  pt.  iii.,  dis.  17. 

•Jn-oul'-pate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat  inculpatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inculpo,  from  Lat.  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
culpa  =  fault,  blame.]  To  expose  or  bring 
Into  fault  or  blame ;  to  accuse  of  crime ;  to 
Impute  crime  to  ;  to  incriminate. 

•Jn-cnl-pa'-tton,  s.  [Low  Lat.  inculpatio, 
from  inculpo.]  The  act  of  inculpating  or 
Incriminating ;  incrimination ;  the  state  of 
being  inculpated  or  incriminated. 

•  In-cul -pa-tor-y,   a.      [Eng.   inculpate); 
•on/.]    Tending  to  inculpate  or  Incriminate; 
Incriminatory;  it  is  the  opposite  to  exculpa- 
tory (q.v.X 

•  in-ciilt',  a.    [Lat.  incultus,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  cultus,  pa.  psr.  of  colo  =  to  cultivate ; 
Fr.  inculte.] 

1.  Uncultivated,  untilled. 

"  Her  forests  huge 

Infult,  robust,  aud  tall,  by  Nature's  hand. 
Planted  of  oli"  Thornton :  Autumn,  888, 

2.  Rude,  unpolished,  uncivilized. 

•ln-cul'-ti£yate,  *in-«iil'-tai-vat-ed,  a. 
[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  cultivate.] 

1.  Not  cultivated,  uncultivated,  untilled. 

2.  Uncivilized,  unpolished. 

"  The  barlxuism  of  the  incaltitate  heathen." — Clan- 
fiU :  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xii. 

•In-cul-ti-va'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  cultivation  (q.v.).]  A  state  of  want  of 
cultivation  ;  an  uncultivated  state. 

"That  state  of  incultivation  which  Nature  in  her 
luxuriant  fancies  loves  to  form."— Berrington :  Bittory 
of  Abeillard,  p.  106. 

•  in-cul'-ture,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
culture  (q.v.).]    Want  or  neglect  of  culture. 

"The  inculture  of  the  world  would  perish  into  a 
wilderness."— Feltham :  Ketolaes,  pt.  ii.,  res.  49. 

ln-<sum'-ben-cy,  s.    [Eng.  incumbent;  -cy.] 
L  Ordinary  language: 
»L  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  being  incumbent ; 
lying  or  resting  upon  something. 

(2)  That  which  is  physically  incumbent ;  a 
Weight  or  burden. 

*  2.  Fig. :  That  which  is  morally  incumbent ; 
a  duty ;  an  obligation. 

IL  Eccles. :  The  state  of  holding  or  being  in 
possession  of  a  benefice ;  the  time  during 
which  a  person  is  an  incumbent. 

"They  have  now  the  same  right  by  their  incum- 
bency that  they  then  had."— liurnet :  Hitt.  Reform., 
TOLL  (Pref.) 

fn-cum'-bent,  a.  &.  ».  [Lat  inciimbens,  pr. 
par.  of  incumbo  =  to  lie  upon  :  in.  —  in,  on, 
and  cumbo  =  to  lie  ;  Fr.  incumbant ;  Sp.  in- 
atmbente.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Lying  or  resting  upon.    {Lit.  Aflg.') 

"Two  incumbent  figures  gracefully  leaning  on  It 
towards  one  another."— Religuia  Wottoniana,  p.  81. 

2.  Leaning  over  ;  overhanging.  (Lit.  <£Jig.) 

"  They  frowned  incumbent  o'er  the  spot." 

Scott :  Lady  of  th»  Lake,  ill.  16. 

8.  Fig. :  Lying,  resting,  or  imposed  upon 
one  as  a  duty  or  obligation  morally  binding 
and  necessary  to  be  performed. 

IL  Bot. :  A  term  used  of  the  cotyledons  of 
a  seed  when  they  are  folded  with  their  backs 
upon  the  radicle. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  person  who  holds  or  is  in 
possession  of  any  property,  benefice,  or  office  ; 
specifically,  a  clergyman  in  possession  of  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice. 

"There  will  sometimes  be  good  reason  for  the  in- 
cumbent to  desire  ...  an  occasional  suspension,  or 
relaxation,  at  least,  of  the  general  rule.—  Hard  : 
Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Worceiter. 

*  In -cum '-bent-ess,  a.  &  a.     [Eng.  incum- 
bent; -ess.]    A  female  incumbent.    (Walpole: 
Works.,  iii.  371.) 

*  in-cum'-bent-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  incumbent ; 
-ly.]    In  an  incumbent  manner  ;  as  a  duty  or 
moral  obligation. 

*  in  cum'-tver,  v.t.    [ENCUMBER.] 

*  in-cum-bl'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  incumb(ent),  a. ; 
•ition.]  Incubation.  (Sterne :  Tristram  Shandy, 
i.  181.) 

*  in  cum  braiuje, «.    [ENCUMBRANCE.] 

*  In-cum'-bran9-er,  s.    [ENCUMBRANCER.] 

*  in-cum  -brous,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cumbrous  (q.v.).]     Cumbrous,    cumbersome, 
hard,  difficult. 

"  For  hard  language,  and  hard  matere 
Is  incombrous  for  to  here," 

Chaucer  :  Hou»  of  Fame,  bk.  it 

in-cn-nab'-n-lum  (pi.  in-cn-nab  -n-la), 

s.  [Lat.  incunabula  =  a  cradle-bed,  a  uirth- 
place,  an  origin :  in-  =  in,  and  cunabula  =  a 
cradle,  from  cunce  =  a  cradle.] 

Bibliog. :  A  book  printed  during  the  early 
period  of  the  art ;  specif.,  a  book  printed  be- 
fore the  year  A.D.  1500. 

in-cur1,  *  in-curre,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  incurro 
=  to  run  upon  :  in-  =  in,  on,  and  curro  =  to 
run.] 

A.  Transitive : 
*  1.  To  run  against,  to  meet 


2.  To  run  into,  as  something  from  which 
danger,  harm,  or  inconvenience  may  arise  ;  to 
expose    one's  self  to ;  to  become  liable    or 
obnoxious  to;  to  render  one's  self  liable  or 
subject  to. 

"  He  that  blames  what  they  have  blindly  chose, 
Incurs  resentment"  Cowper :  Hope,  283. 

3.  To  contract ;  to  bring  on  :  as,  To  incur  a 
debt. 

*  4.  To  occasion  ;  to  render  liable  or  subject 
to.    (Chapman.) 

*  B.  Intrans.:  To  enter,  to  pass,  to  occur. 
(Usually  followed  by  to.) 

"The  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  are  in- 
visible, aud  incur  not  to  the  eye."— Bacon :  A'at.  UM., 
I  Mi 

in-ciir-a-bir-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  incurabilite,  from 
incurable  =  incurable  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  incurable  ;  impossibility  of  cure 
or  remedy. 

"  The  insurability  of  the  former,  and  facile  cure  of 
the  other,  "—ffarrey :  On  Consumption. 

in  -cur'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incura- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  curabilis  =  curable 
(q.v.);  Ital.  incurabile ;  Sp.  incurable.] 

A.  Ax  adjective : 

1.  That  cannot  be  cured  or  healed  ;  not  to 
be  removed  by  medicine  or  medical  treatment ; 
beyond  the  healing  power  or  skill  of  medicine  ; 
irremediable. 

2.  That  cannot  be  remedied,  amended,  or 
corrected  ;  hopeless,  irreparable  :  as,  an  in- 
curable  evil. 

"An  incurable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked 
wnyiC—tfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

B.  As  subsl.  :  A  person  suffering  from  an 
incurable  disease  or  affection :  as,  a  hospital 
for  incurables. 

in  -  ciir'  -  a  -  ble  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  incurable ; 
-ntss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incurable  ; 
incurability.  (Boyle :  Works,  ii.  93.) 


in-ciir'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incurab(le);  -lyA 
In  an  incurable  manner  or  degree  ;  beyond 
the  power  or  skill  of  medicine  ;  irretrievably ; 
hopelessly. 

"Those  punishment  which  infinite  Justice  and  wim. 
dun]  mnysee  cause  to  inflict  on  the  incurably  wicked. 
—Blair  :  Serttumt,  vol.  v.,  ser.  20. 

*  In-ciir-i-ds'-i-ty.  «.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  curiiisity  (q.v.).]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incurious ;  want  of  or  freedom   from 
curiosity  or  inquisitiveness  ;  indifference. 

"His  inruriotity  or  indifference  when  truth  wa* 
offered  to  be  laid  befure  him."—  Warburton:  Workl, 
vol.  ix.,  ser.  1. 

*  In-ciir'-i-ons,  a.  [T*t  incuricsus,  from  {*. 

=  not,  andcuriosiw(q.v  ).]  Free  from  curiosity 
or  inquisitiveness  ;  not  curious  or  inquisitive ; 
destitute  of  curiosity ;  indifferent,  inattentive^ 
careless,  heedless. 

"  He  that  is  most  incvrimit  of  the  issues  of  his  lite, 
—Taylor:  Great  Exemplar;  An  Exhortation,  i  9. 

*  In-ciir'-i-oiis-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  incurious;  -ly.\ 

In  an  incurious,  indifferent,  or  inattentive 
manner ;  without  curiosity  or  inquisitiveness. 

"  Let  me  be  learnedly  ignorant  aud  incurioutly  de- 
vout."-«;..  Hall :  Inviiible  World,  bk.  i,  i  1. 

*  in-ciir'-I-ous-ness,  ».     [Eng.  incurious; 
•ness.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  incurious ; 
incuriosity. 

"  We  may  lessen  them  by  our  incurioutne»s."—Bp, 
Taylor:  Ket  Formt  of  Lituryie,  $  24. 

*  in-cur'-ren9e,  s.    [Lat.  incurrens,  pr.  par. 
of  incurro  =  to  incur  (q.v.).]    The  act  of  in- 
curring, subjecting,  or  rendering  one's  self 
liable  to  :  as,  the  incurrence  of  guilt. 

in-cur'-sion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incursionem, 
accus.  of  incursio  =  a  running  in  or  against,  an 
irruption,  from  incursus,  pa.  par.  of  incurro. 
Sp.  incursion ;  Ital.  incursione.]  [INCUR.] 

1.  A  running  into  ;  an  entering  into  a  terri- 
tory with  hostile  intent,  but  without  perma- 
nent or  continued  occupation  ;  an  inroad  ;  an 
irruption. 

"To  make  an  hostile  invasion,  or  incursion,  upon 
their  havens."— Bacon  :  War  with  Spain. 

*  2.  Occurrence  ;  attack. 

*  in-cur'-sive,  a.    [Lat  incursus,  pa.  par.  of 
incurro.]    Hostile ;  making  incursions  or  in- 
roads ;  aggressive. 

*  in  cur  -tain,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
curtain  (q.v.).]     To  place  within  a  curtain  ;  to 
curtain  ;  to  hang  round  about  with  or  as  with 
curtains  or  tapestry.    (G.  Markham :  Sir  B. 
Grinuile,  p.  66.) 

*  in-cur'-vate,  v.t.    [Lat.  incurvatus,  pa.  par. 
of  incurvo  =  to  curve  or  bend  :  in-  =  in,  into, 
and  curvo  =•  to  curve  (q.v.).]    To  curve  ;  to 
bend  ;   to  crook  ;   to  turn  or  bend  from  a 
straight  or  direct  course  or  line. 

In-cur'-vate,  a.  [INCURVATE,  v.]  Curved  in- 
ward or  upward. 

*  in-cur-va'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  incurvatio,  from 
incurvatus.]    [INCURVATE,  a.] 

?..  The  act  of  curving,  bending,  or  making 
crooked. 

2.  The  act  of  bending  or  bowing  the  body  in 
token  of  respect  or  reverence  ;  a  bow. 

3.  The  state  of  being  incnrvated  or  bent 
from  a  straight  or  direct  line  or  course  ;  cur- 
vity ;  crookedness. 

in'-curve,  s. 

Basebatt :  A  ball  so  delivered,  by  the  pitcher, 
that  it  is  deflected  toward  the  batsman  when 
coming  within  his  reach.  [See  OUT-CURVE.] 

in-curve',  v.t.   [INCURVATE,  v.]   To  curve ;  to 
bend ;  to  make  crooked  ;  to  bow. 
incurve-recurved,  a. 

Bot. :  Bending  inwards  and  then  outwards- 

in-curved',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [INCURVE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -ds  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  INFLEXED  (q.v.)t  1 

*  in-curv'-i-t^,  s.     [Lat.  incurvus  —  bent; 
crooked.]    The  state  of  being  curved  or  bent ; 
curvity  ;  crookedness  ;  a  bending  inwards. 

"The  incurvity  of  a  dolphin  must  be  taken  not 
really."— Browne:  Vulgar Errourt,  bk.  v.,  cb,  u. 

in'-cus,  s.    [Lat.] 

»  1.  Ord.  IM  ng. :  An  anvil. 


fiite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  iall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pino,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wpif,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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